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Ar 5, P. M., September 13th, 185—, I 
left Boston in the steamer for Bangor by 
the outside course. It was a warm and 
still night,—warmer, probably, on the wa- 
ter than on the land,—and the sea was as 
smooth as a small lake in summer, merely 
rippled. The passengers went singing 
on the deck, as in a parlor, till ten o’clock. 
We passed a vessel on her beam-ends on 
a rock just outside the islands, and some 
of us thought that she was the “rapt 
ship” which ran 

“on her side so low 
That she drank water, and her keel ploughed 
air,” 
not considering that there was no wind, 
and that she was under bare poles. Now 
we have left the islands behind and are 
off Nahant. We behold those features 
which the discoverers saw, apparently 
unchanged. Now we see the Cape Ann 
lights, and now pass near a small village- 
like fleet of mackerel fishers at anchor, 
probably off Gloucester. They salute us 
with a shout from their low decks; but I 


understand their “Good evening” to. 


mean, “ Don’t run against me, Sir.” From 

the wonders of the deep we go below to 

get deeper. sleep. And then the absurd- 

ity of being waked up in the night by a 

man who wants the job of blacking your 
VOL. Il. 1 


boots! It is more inevitable than sea- 
sickness, and may have something to do 
with it. It is like the ducking you get 
on crossing the line the first time. I > 
trusted that these old customs were 
abolished. They might with the same 
propriety insist on blacking your face. I 
heard of one man who complained that 
somebody had stolen his boots in the 
night; and when he found them, he want- 
ed to know what they had done to them, 
—they had spoiled them,—he neyer put 
that stuff on them; and the boot-black 
narrowly escaped paying damages. 
Anxious to get out of the whale’s 
belly, I rose early, and joined some old 
salts, who were smoking by a dim light 
on a sheltered part of the deck. We 
were just getting into the river. They 
knew all about it, of course. I was proud 
to find that I had stood the voyage so 
well, and was not in the least digested. 
We brushed up and watched the first 
signs of dawn through an open port; 
but the day seemed to hang fire. We in- 
quired the time; none of my companions 
had a chronometer. At length an African 
prince rushed by, observing, “ Twelve 
o’clock, gentlemen!” and blew out the 
light. It was moon-rise. So I slunk 
down into the monster’s bowels again, 
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The first land we make is Manheigan Is- 
Jand, before dawn, and next St. George’s 
Islands, seeing two or three lights. 


Whitehead, with its bare rocks and fu~ 


nereal bell, is interesting. Next I remem- 
ber that the Camden Hills attracted my 
eyes, and afterward the hills about Frank- 
fort. We reached Bangor about noon. 

When I arrived, my companion that 
was to be had gone up river, and engaged 
an Indian, Joe Aitteon, a son of the 
Governor, to go with us to Chesuncook 
Lake. Joe had conducted. two white men 
a-moose-hunting in the same direction 
the year before. He arrived by cars at 
Bangor that evening, with his canoe and 
a companion, Sabattis Solomon, who 
was going to leave Bangor the following 
Monday with Joe’s father, by way of the 
Penobscot, and join Joe in moose-hunt- 
ing at Chesuncook, when we had done 
with him. They took supper at my 
friend’s house and lodged in his barn, 
saying that they should fare worse than 
` that in the woods. They only made 
Watch bark a little, when they came to 
the door in the night for water, for he 
does not like Indians. 

The next morning Joe and his canoe 
were put on board the stage for Moose- 
head Lake, sixty and odd miles distant, 
an hour before we started in an open 
wagon. We carried hard bread, pork, 
smoked beef, tea, sugar, etc., seeming- 
ly enough for a regiment; the sight of 
which brought together reminded me 
by what ignoble means we had main- 
tained our ground hitherto. We went 
by the Avenue Road, which is quite 
straight and very good, north-westward 
toward Moosehead Lake, through more 
than a dozen flourishing towns, with al- 
most every one its academy,—not one of 
which, however, is on my General Atlas, 
published, alas! in 1824; so much are 
they before the age, or I behind it! The 
earth must have been considerably lighter 
to the shoulders of General Atlas then, 

It rained all this day and till the mid- 
dle of the next forenoon, concealing the 
landscape almost entirely; but we had 
hardly got out of the streets of Bangor 
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before I began to be exhilarated by the 
sight of the wild fir and spruce tops, and 
those of other primitive evergreens, peer- 
ing through the mist in the horizon. It 
was like the sight and odor of cake to a 
schoolboy. He who rides and keeps the 
beaten track studies the fences chiefly. 
Near Bangor, the fence-posts, on account 
of the frost’s heaving them in the clayey 
soil, were not planted in the ground, but 
were mortised into a transverse horizontal 
beam lying on the surface. Afterwards, 
the prevailing fences were log ones, with 
sometimes a Virginia fence, or else rails 
slanted over crossed stakes,—and these 
zigzagged or played leap-frog all the-way 
to the lake, keeping just ahead of us. 
After getting out of the Penobscot Valley, 
the country was unexpectedly level, or 
consisted of very even and equal swells, for 
twenty or thirty miles, never rising abové 
the general level, but affording, it is said, 
a very good prospect in clear weather, 
with frequent views of Katadn,—straight 
roads and long hills. The houses were 
far apart, commonly small and of one 
story, but framed. There was very little 
land under cultivation, yet the forest did 
not often border the road. The stumps 
were frequently as high as one’s head, 
showing the depth of the snows. The 
white hay-caps, drawn over small stacks 
of beans or corn in the fields, on account 
of the rain, were a novel sight to me. 
We saw Jarge flocks of pigeons, and sev- 
eral times came withii a rod or two of 
partridges in the road. My companion 
said, that, in one journey out of Bangor, 
he and his son had shot sixty partridges 
from his buggy. The mountain-ash was 
now very handsome, as also the wayfar- 
er’s-tree or hobble-bush, with its ripe 
purple berries mixed with red. The 
Canada thistle, an introduced plant, was 
the prevailing weed all the way to the 
lake,—the road-side in many places, and 
fields not long cleared, being densely 
filled with it as with a crop, to the exclu- 
sion of everything else. There were also 
whole fields full of ferns, now rusty and 
withering, which in older countries are 
commonly confined to wet ground. There 
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were very few flowers, even allowing for 
the lateness of the season. It chanced 
that I saw no asters in bloom along the 
road for fifty miles, though they were so 
abundant then in Massachusetts,—except 
in one place one or two of the aster acu- 
minatus,—and no golden-rods till within 
twenty miles of Monson, where I saw 
a three-ribbed one. There were many 
late buttercups, however, and the two 
fire-weeds, erechthites and epilobium, 
commonly where there had been a burn- 
ing, and at last the pearly everlasting. I 
noticed occasionally very long troughs 
which supplied the road with water, and 
my companion said that three dollars an- 
nually were granted, by the State to one 
man in each school-district, who provided 
and maintained a suitable water-trough 
by the road-side, for the use of travellers, 
—a piece of intelligence as refreshing to 
me as the water itself. That legislature 
did not sit in vain. It was an Oriental 
act, which made me wish that I was still 
farther down East,—another Maine law, 
which I hope we may get in Massachu- 
setts. That State is banishing bar-rooms 
from its highways, and conducting the 
mountain-springs thither. 

The country was first decidedly moun- 
tainous in Garland, Sangerville, and on- 
wards, twenty-five or thirty miles from 
Bangor. At Sangerville, where we stop- 
ped at mid-afternoon to warm and dry 
ourselves, the landlord told us that he had 
found a wilderness where we found him. 
At a fork in the road between Abbot and 
Monson, about twenty miles from Moose- 
head Lake, I saw a guide-post surmount- 
ed by a pair of moose-horns, spreading 
four or five feet, with the word “ Monson ” 
painted on one blade, and the name of 
some other town on the other. They are 
sometimes used for ornamental hat-trees, 
together with deers’ horns, in front en- 
tries ; but, after the experience which I 
shall relate, I trust that I shall have a bet- 
ter excuse for killing a moose than that 
I may hang my hat on his horns. We 
reached Monson, fifty miles from Bangor, 
and thirteen from the lake, after dark. 

‘At four o'clock the next morning, in 
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the dark, and still in the rain, we pur- 
sued our journey. Close to the academy 
in this town they have erected a sort of 
gallows for the pupils to practise on. I 
thought that they might as well hang at 
once all who need to go through such ex- 
ercises in so new a country, where there 
is nothing to hinder their living an out- 
door life. Better omit Blair, and take 
the air. The country about the south 
end of the lake is quite mountainous, 
and the road began to feel the effects of 
it. There is one hill which, it is calculat- 
ed, it takes twenty-five minutes to ascend. 
In many places the road was in that con- 
dition called repaired, having just been 
whittled into the required semi-cylindri- 
cal form with the shovel and scraper, with 
all the softest inequalities in the middle, 
like a hog’s back with the bristles up, and 
Jehu was expected to keep astride of the 
spine. As you looked off each side of 
the bare sphere into the horizon, the 
ditches were awful to behold,—a vast 
hollowness, like that between Saturn and 
his ring. At a tavern hereabouts the 
hostler greeted our horse as an old ac- 
quaintance, though he did not remember 
the driver. He said that he had taken 
care of that little mare for a short time, a 
year or:two before, at the Mount Kineo 
House, and thought she was not in as 
good condition as then. Every man to 
his trade. I am not acquainted with a 
single horse in the world, not even the 
one that kicked me. 

Already we had thought that we saw 
Moosehead Lake from a hill-top, where 
an extensive fog filled the distant low- 
lands, but we were mistaken. It was not 
till we were within a mile or two of its 
south end that we got our first view of it, 
—a suitably wild-looking sheet of water, 
sprinkled with small low islands, which 
were covered with shagey spruce and 
other wild wood,—seen over the infant 
port of Greenville, with mountains on 
each side and far in the north, and a 
steamer’s smoke-pipe rising above a roof. 
A pair of moose-horns ornamented a cor- 
ner of the public-house where we left our 
horse, and a few rods distant lay the 
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small steamer Moosehead, Captain King. 
There was no village, and no summer 
road any farther in this direction,—but a 
winter road, that is, one passable only 
when deep snow covers its inequalities, 
from Greenville up the east side of the 
lake to Lily Bay, about twelve miles. 

I was here first introduced to Joe. He 
had ridden all the way on the outside of 
the stage the day before, in the rain, giv- 
ing way to ladies, and was well wetted. 
As it still rained, he asked if we were 
going to “put it through.” He was a 
good-looking Indian, twenty-four years 
old, apparently of unmixed blood, short 
and stout, with a broad face and red- 
dish complexion, and eyes, methinks, 
narrower and more turned-up at the 
outer corners than ours, answering to the 
description of his race. Beside his un- 
der-clothing, he wore a red flannel shirt, 
woollen pants, and a black Kossuth hat, 
the ordinary dress of the lamberman, and, 
to a considerable extent, of the Penobscot 
Indian. When, afterward, he had occa- 
sion to take off his shoes and stockings, I 
was struck with the smallness of his feet. 
He had worked a good deal as a lumber- 
man, and appeared to identify himself 
with that class. He was the only one of 
the party who possessed an India-rubber 
jacket. The top strip or edge cf his ca- 
noe was worn nearly through by friction 
on the stage. 

At eight o'clock, the steamer with her 
bell and whistle, scaring the moose, sum- 
moned us on board. She was a well- 
~ appointed little boat, commanded by a 
gentlemanly captain, with patent life- 
seats, and metallic life-boat, and dinner 
on board, if you wish. She is chiefly used 
by lumberers for the transportation of 
themselves, their boats, and supplies, but 
also by hunters and tourists. There was 
another steamer, named Amphitrite, laid 
up close by; but, apparently, her name 
was not more trite than her hull. There 
were also two or three large sail-boats in 
port. These beginnings of commerce on 
a lake in the wilderness are very inter- 
esting,—these larger white birds that come 
to keep company with the gulls. There 
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were but few passengers, and not one fe- 
male among them: a St. Francis Indian, 
with his canoe and moose-hides, two ex- 
plorers for lumber, three men who landed 
at Sandbar Island, and a gentleman who 
lives on Deer Island, eleven miles up the 
lake, and owns also Sugar Island, be- 
tween which and the former the steamer 
runs; these, I think, were all beside our- 
selves. In the saloon was some kind of mu- 
sical instrument, cherubim or seraphim, 
to soothe the angry waves; and there, 
very properly, was tacked up the map of 
the public lands of Maine and Massachu- 
setts, a copy of which I had in my pocket. 

The heavy rain confining us to the 
saloon awhile, I discgursed with the pro- 
prietor of Sugar Island on the condition 
of the world in Old Testament times. 
But at length, leaving this subject as 
fresh as we found it, he told me that he 
had lived about this lake twenty or thirty 
years, and yet had not been to the head 
of it for twenty-one years. He faces the 
other way. The explorers had a fine 
new birch on board, larger than ours, in 
which they had come up the Piscataquis 
from Howland, and they had had several 
messes of trout already. They were go- 
ing to the neighborhood of Eagle and 
Chamberlain Lakes, or the head-waters 
of the St. John, and offered to keep us 
company as far as we went. The lake 
to-day was rougher than I found the 
ocean, either going or returning, and Joe 
remarked that it would swamp his birch. 
Off Lily Bay it is a dozen miles wide, 
but it is much broken by islands. The 
scenery is not merely wild, but varied 
and interesting; mountains were seen, 
farther or nearer, on all sides but the 
north-west, their summits now lost in the 
clouds; but Mount Kineo is the principal 
feature of the lake, and more exclusively 
belongs to it. After leaving Greenville, 
at the foot, which is the nucleus of a town 
some eight or ten years old, you see but 
three or four houses for the whole length 
of the lake, or about forty miles, three 
of them the public-houses at which the 
steamer is advertised to stop, and the 
shore is an unbroken wilderness. The 
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prevailing wood seemed to be spruce, fir, 
birch, and rock-maple. You could easily 
distinguish the hard wood from the soft, 
or “black growth,” as it is called, at a 
great distance,—the former being smooth, 
round-topped, and light green, with a 
bowery and cultivated look. 

Mount Kineo, at which the boat touch- 
ed, is a peninsula with a narrow neck, 
about midway the lake on the east side. 
The celebrated precipice is on the east 
or land side of this, and is so high and 
perpendicular that you can jump from 
the top many hundred feet into the wa- 
ter which makes up behind the point. A 
man on board told us that an anchor had 
been sunk ninety fathoms at its base 
before reaching bottom! Probably it 
will be discovered ere long that some 
Indian maiden jumped off it for love 
once, for true love never could have 
found a path more to its mind. We 
passed quite close to the rock here, since 
it is a very bold shore, and I observed 
marks of a rise of four or five feet on it. 
The St. Francis Indian expected to take 
in his boy here, but he was not at the 
landing. The father’s sharp eyes, how- 
ever, detected a canoe with his boy in it 
far away under the mountain, though no 
one else could see it. 
canoe?” asked the captain, “ I don’t see 
it”; but he held on nevertheless, and by 
and by it hove in sight. 

We reached the head of the lake about 
noon. The weather had in the mean 
while cleared up, though the mountains 
were still capped with clouds. Seen 
from this point, Mount Kineo, and two 
other allied mountains ranging with it 
north-easterly, presented a very. strong 
family likeness, as if all cast in one mould. 
The steamer here approached a long pier 
projecting from the northern wilderness 
and built of some of its logs,—and whis- 
tled, where not a cabin nor a mortal was 
to be seen. The shore was quite low, 
with flat rocks on it, overhung with black 
ash, arbor-vite, etc., which at first looked 
as if they did not care a whistle for us. 
There was not a single cabman to cry 
“Coach!” or inveigle ug to the United 
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States Hotel. At length a Mr. Hinckley, 
who has a camp at the other end of the 
“ carry,” appeared with a truck drawn by 
an ox and a horse over a rude loo-railway 
through the woods. The next thing was 
to get our canoe and effects over the 
carry from this lake, one of the heads 
of the Kennebee, into the Penobscot 
River. This railway from the lake to 
the river occupied the middle of a clear- 
ing two oy three rods wide and perfectly 
straight through the forest. We walked 
across while our bageage was drawn be- 
hind. My companion went ahead to be 
ready for partridges, while I followed, 
looking at the plants. 

This was an interesting botanical lo- 
cality for one coming from the South to 
commence with; for many plants which 
are rather rare, and one or two which 
are not found at all, in the eastern part 
of Massachusetts, grew abundantly be- 
tween the rails,—as Labrador tea, kalmia 
glauca, Canada blueberry, (which was 
still in fruit, and a second time in bloom,) 
Clintonia and Linnea Borealis, which 
last a lumberer called mogron, creep- 
ing snowberry, painted trillium, large- 
flowered bell-wort, ete. I fancied that 
the aster radula, diplopappus umbel- 
latus, solidago lanceolatus, red trumpet- 
weed, and many others which were con- 
spicuously in bloom on the shore of the 
lake and on the carry, had a peculiarly 
wild and primitive look there. The 
spruce and fir trees crowded to the track 
on each side to welcome us, the arbor- | 
vite with its changing leaves prompted 
us to make haste, and the sight of the 
canoe-birch gave us spirits to do so. 
Sometimes an evergreen just fallen lay 
across the track with its rich burden of 
cones, looking, still, fuller of life than our 
trees in the most favorable positions. 
You did not expect to find such spruce 
trees in the wild woods, but they evidently 
attend to their toilets each morning even 
there. Through such a front-yard did 
we enter that wilderness. 

There was a very slight rise above the 
lake,—the country appearing like, and 
perhaps being, partly a swamp,—and at 
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lenoth a gradual descent to the Penobscot, 
which I was surprised to find here a 
large stream, from twelve to fifteen rods 
wide, flowing from west to east, or at 
right angles with the lake, and not more 
than two and a half miles from it. The 
distance is nearly twice too great on the 
Map of the Public Lands, and on Col- 
ton’s Map of Maine, and Russell Stream 
is placed too far down. Jackson makes 
Moosehead Lake to be nine hundred and 
sixty feet above high water in Portland 
harbor.. It is higher than Chesuncook, 
for the lumberers consider the Penobscot, 
where we struck it, twenty-five feet lower 
than Moosehead,— though eight miles 
above it is said to be the highest, so that 
the water can be made to flow either way, 
and the river falls a good deal between 
here and Chesuncook. The carry-man 
called this about one hundred and forty 
miles above Bangor by the river, or two 
hundred from the ocean, and _ fifty-five 
miles below Hilton’s on the Canada road, 
the first clearing above, which is four 
and a half miles from the source of the 
Penobscot. 

At the north end of the earry, in the 
midst of a clearing of sixty acres or 
more, there was a log camp of the usual 
construction, with something more like a 
house adjoining, for the accommodation of 
the carryman’s family and passing lum- 
berers. The bed of withered fir-twigs 
smelled very sweet, though really very 


dirty. There was also a store-house on the’ 


bank of the river, containing pork, flour, 
iron, bateaux, and birches, locked up. 
We me veg to get our dinner; 
which always turned out to be tea, and 
to pitch canoes, for which purpose a 
large iron pot lay permanently on the 
bank. This we did in company with 
the explorers. Both Indians and whites 
use a mixture of rosin and grease for 
this purpose,—that is, for the pitching, not 
the dinner. Joe took a small brand from 
the fire and blew the heat and flame 
against the pitch on his birch, and so 
melted and spread it. Sometimes he put 
his mouth over the suspected spot and 
sucked, to see if it admitted air; and at 
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one place, where we stopped, he set his 
canoe high on crossed stakes, and poured 
water into it. I narrowly watched his 
motions, and listened attentively to his 
observations, for we had employed an 
Indian mainly that I might have an op- 
portunity to study his ways: I heard 
him swear once mildly, during this opera- 
tion, about his knife being as dull as a 
hoe,—an accomplishment which he owed 
to his intercourse with the whites; and he 
remarked, “ We ought to have some tea 
before we start; we shall be hungry 
before we kill that moose.” 

At mid-afternoon we embarked on the 
Penobscot. _ Our birch was nineteen and 
a half feet long by two and a half at the 
widest. part, and fourteen inches deep 
within, both ends alike, and painted 
green, which Joe thought affected the 
pitch and made it leak. This, I think, 
was a middling-sized one. That of the 
explorers was much larger, though prob- 
ably not much longer. This carried us 
three with our baggage, weighing in all 
between five hundred and fifty and six 
hundred pounds. We had two heavy, 
though slender, rock-maple paddles, one 
of them of bird’s-eye maple. Joe placed 
birch bark on the bottom for us to sit on, 
and slanted cedar splints against the 
cross-bars to protect our backs, while he 
himself sat upon a cross-bar in the stern. 
The baggage occupied the middle or 
widest part of the canoe. We also pad- 
dled by turns in the bows, now sitting 
with our legs extended, now sitting upon 
our legs, and now rising upon our knees; 
but I found none of these positions en- 
durable, and was reminded of the com- 
plaints of the old Jesuit missionaries of 
the torture they endured from long con- 
finement in constrained positions in ca- 
noes, in their long voyages from Quebec 
to the Huron country; but afterwards I 
sat on the cross-bars, or stood up, and 
experienced no inconvenience. 

It was dead water for a couple of 
miles. The river had been raised about 
two feet by the rain, and lumberers were 
hoping for a flood sufficient to bring 
down the logs that were left in the spring. 
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Its banks were seven or eight feet high, 
and densely covered with white and 
black spruce,—which, I think, must be 
the commonest trees thereabouts,—fir, ar- 
bor-vitæ, canoe, yellow, and black birch, 
rock, mountain, and a few red maples, 
beech, black and mountain ash, the large- 
toothed aspen, many civil-looking elms, 
now imbrowned, along the stream, and at 
first a few hemlocks also. We had not 
gone far before I was startled by seeing 
what I thought was an Indian encamp- 
ment, covered with a red flag, on the 
bank, and exclaimed, “Camp!” to my 
comrades. I was slow to discover that it 
was a red maple changed by the frost. 
The immediate shores*were also densely 
covered with the speckled alder, red 
osier, shrubby willows or sallows, and the 
like. ‘There were a few yellow-lily-pads 
still left, half drowned, along the sides, and 
sometimes a white one. Many fresh tracks 
of moose were visible where the water was 
shallow, and on the shore, and the lily- 
stems were freshly bitten off by them. 

After paddling about two miles, we 
parted company with the explorers, and 
turned up Lobster Stream, which comes 
in on the right, from the south-east. 
This was six or eight rods wide, and ap- 
peared to run nearly parallel with the 
Penobscot. Joe said that it was so called 
from small fresh-water lobsters found in 
‘it. Itis the Matahumkeag of the maps. 
My companion wished to look for moose 
signs, and intended, if it proved worth 
the while, to camp up that way, since the 
Indian advised it. On account of the 
rise of the Penobscot, the water ran up 
this stream quite to the pond of the same 
name, one or two miles. The Spencer 
Mountains, east of the north end of 
Moosehead Lake, were now in plain 
sight in front of us. The kingfisher 
flew before us, the pigeon woodpecker 
was seen and heard, and nuthatches and 
chickadees close at hand. Joe said that 
they called the chickadee kecunnilessu 
in his language. I will not vouch for the 
spelling of what possibly was never spelt 
before, but I pronounced after him till 
he said it would do. We passed close to 
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a woodcock, which stood perfectly still on 
the shore, with feathers puffed up, as if 
sick. This, Joe said, they called nipsque- 
cohossus. The kingfisher was skuscum- 
onsuck ; bear was wassus ; Indian Devil, 
lunzus ; the mountain-ash, upalsis. This 
was very abundant and beautiful. Moose- 
tracks were not so fresh along this stream, 
except in a small creek about a mile up 
it, where a large log had lodged in the 
spring, marked “ W-cross-girdle-crow- 
foot.” We saw a pair of moose-horns 
on the shore, and I asked Joe if a moose 
had shed them; but he said there was a 
head attached to them, and I knew that 
they did not shed their heads more than 
once in their lives. 

After ascending about a mile and a 
half, to within a short distance of Lobster 
Lake, we returned to the Penobscot. Just 
below the mouth of the Lobster we found 
quick water, and the river expanded to 
twenty or thirty rods in width. The 
moose-tracks were quite numerous and 
fresh here. We noticed in a great many 
places narrow and well-trodden paths 
by which they had come down to the 
river, and where they had slid on the 
steep and clayey bank. ‘Their tracks 
were either close to the edge of the 
stream, those of the calves distinguish- 
able from the others, or in shallow water; 
the holes made by their feet in the soft 
bottom being visible for a long time. 
They were particularly numerous where 
there was a small bay, or pokelogan, as it 
is called, bordered by a strip of meadow, 
or separated from the river by a low pen- 
insula covered with coarse grass, wool- 
grass, ete., wherein. they had waded back 
and forth and eaten the pads. We de- 
tected the remains of one in such a spot. 
At one place, where we landed to pick 
up a summer duck, which my companion 
had shot, Joe peeled a canoe-birch for 
bark for his hunting-horn. He then 
asked if we were not going to get the 
other duck, for his sharp eyes had seen 
another fall in the bushes a little farther 
along, and my companion obtained it. 
I now began to notice the bright red ber- 
ries of the tree-cranberry, which grows 
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eight or ten feet high, mingled with the 
alders and cornel along the shore. There 
was læs hard wood than at first. 

After proceeding a mile and three 
quarters below the mouth of the Lobster, 
we reached, about suhdown, a small island 
at the head of what Joe called the Moose- 
horn Dead-water, (the Moosehorn, in 
which he was going to hunt that night, 
coming in about three miles below,) and 
on the upper end of this we decided to 
camp. On a point at the lower end lay 
the carcass of a moose killed a month or 
more before. We concluded merely to 
prepare our camp, and leave our bag- 
gage here, that all might be ready 
when we returned from moose-hunting. 
Though I had not come a-hunting, and 
felt some compunctions about accom- 
panying the hunters, I wished to see a 
moose near at hand, and was not sorry 
to learn how the Indian managed to kill 
one. I went as reporter or chaplain to 
the hunters,—and the chaplain has been 
known to carry a gun himself. After 
clearing a small space amid the dense 
spruce and fir trees, we covered the 
damp ground with a shingling of fir- 
twigs, and, while Joe was preparing his 
birch-horn and pitching his canoe,—for 
this had to be done whenever we stopped 
, long enough to build a fire, and was the 
principal labor which he took upon him- 
self at such times,—we collected fuel for 
the night, large wet and rotting logs, 
which had lodged at the head of the 
island, for our hatchet was too small for 
effective chopping ; but we did not kindle 
a fire, lest the moose should smell it. 
Joe set up a couple of forked stakes, 
and prepared half a dozen poles, ready 
to cast one of our blankets over in case 
it rained in the night, which precaution, 
however, was omitted the next night. 
We also plucked the ducks which had 
been killed for breakfast. 

While we were thus engaged in the 
twilight, we heard faintly, from far down 
the stream, what sounded like two strokes 
of a woodchopper’s axe, echoing dully 
through the grim solitude. We are wont 
to liken many sounds, heard at a distance 
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in the forest, to the stroke of an axe, be- 
cause they resemble each other under 
those circumstances, and that is the one 
we commonly hear there. When we told 
Joe of this, he exclaimed, “By George, 
TIl bet that was moose! They make a 
noise like that.” These sounds affected 
us strangely, and by their very resem- 
blance to a familiar one, where they prob- 
ably had so different an origin, enhanced 
the impression of solitude and wildness. 
At starlight we dropped down the 
stream, which was a dead-water for three 
miles, or as far as the Moosehorn; Joe 
telling us that we must be very silent, 
and he himself making no noise with his 
paddle, while he urged the canoe along 
with effective impulses. It was a still 
night, and suitable for this purpose,—for 
if there is wind, the moose will smell you, 
—and Joe was very confident that he 
should get some. The harvest moon had 
just risen, and its level rays began to 
light up the forest on oar right, while we 
glided downward in the shade on the 
same side, against the little breeze that 
was stirring. The lofty spiring tops of 
the spruce and fir were very black 
against the sky, and more distinct than 
by day, close bordering this broad ave- 
nue on each side ; and the beauty of the 
scene, as the moon rose above the forest, 
it would not be easy to describe. A bat 
flew over our heads, and we heard a few 
faint notes of birds from time to time, 
perhaps the myrtle-bird for one, or the 
sudden plunge of a musquash, or saw 
one crossing the stream before us, or 
heard the sound of a rill emptying in, 
swollen by the recent rain. About a 
mile below the island, when the solitude 
seemed to be growing more complete 
every moment, we suddenly saw the light 
and heard the crackling of a fire on the 
bank, and discovered the camp of the 
two explorers; they standing before it in 
their red shirts, and talking aloud of the 
adventures and profits of the day. They 
were just then speaking of a bargain, in 
which, as I understood, somebody had 


_ cleared twenty-five dollars. We glided 


by without speaking, close under the 
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bank, within a couple of rods of them; 
and Joe, taking his horn, imitated the 
call of the moose, till we suggested that 
they might fire on us. This was the last 
we saw of them, and we never knew 
whether they detected or suspected us. 

I have often wished since that I was 
with them. They search for timber over 
a given section, climbing hills and often 
high trees to look off,—explore the 
streams by which it is to be driven, and 
the like,—spend five or six weeks in the 
woods, they two alone, a hundred miles 
or more from any town,—roaming about, 
and sleeping on the ground where night 
overtakes them,—depending chiefly on 
the provisions they earry with them, 
though they do not decline what game 
they come across,—and then in the fall 
they return and make report to their em- 
ployers, determining the number of teams 
that will be required the following winter. 
Experienced men get three or four dol- 
lars a day for this work. It is a solitary 
and adventurous life, and comes nearest 
to that of the trapper of the West, per- 
haps. They work ever with a gun as well 
as an axe, let their beards grow, and live 
without neighbors, not on an open plain, 
but far within a wilderness. 

This discovery accounted for the sounds 
which we had heard, and destroyed the 
prospect of seeing moose yet awhile. At 
length, when we had left the explorers far 
behind, Joe laid down his paddle, drew 
forth his birch horn,—a straight one, about 
fifteen inches long and three or four wide 
at the mouth, tied round with strips of the 
same bark,—and standing up, imitated 
the call of the moose,—ugh-ugh-ugh, or 
00-00-00-00, and then a prolonged 00-0-0- 
0-0-0-0-0, and listened attentively for sev- 
eral minutes. We asked him what kind 
of noise he expected to hear. He said, 
that, if a moose heard it, he guessed we 
should find out; we should hear him 
coming half a mile off; he would come 
close to, perhaps into, the water, and my 
companion must wait till he got fair sight, 
and then aim just behind the shoulder. 


The moose venture out to the river- 


side to feed and drink at night. Earlier 
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in the season the hunters do not use a 
horn to call them out, but steal upon 
them as they are feeding along the ‘sides 
of the stream, and often the first notice 
they have of one is the sound of the 
water dropping from its muzzle. An In- 
dian whom I heard imitate the voice of 
the moose, and also that of the caribou 
and the deer, using a much longer horn 
than Joe’s, told me that the first could be 
heard eight or ten miles, sometimes; it 
was a loud sort of bellowing sound, clear- 
er and more sonorous than the lowing of 
cattle,—the caribou’s a sort of snort,—- 
and the small deer’s like that of a lamb. 

At length we turned up the Moose- 
horn, where the Indians at the carry 
had told us that they killed a moose the 
night before. This is a very meandering 
stream, only a rod or two in width, but 
comparatively deep, coming in on the 
right, fitly enough named Moosehorn, 
whether from its windings or its in- 
habitants. It was bordered here and 
there by narrow meadows between the 
stream and the endless forest, afford- 
ing favorable places for the moose to 
feed, and to call them out on. We pro- 
ceeded half a mile up this, as through a 
narrow winding canal, where the tall, 
dark spruce and. firs and arbor-vite 
towered on both sides in the moonlight, 
forming a perpendicular forest-edge of 
great height, like the spires of a Venice 
in the forest. In two places stood a 
small stack of hay on the bank, ready 
for the lumberer’s use in the winter, look- 
ing strange enough there. We thought 
of the day when this might be a brook 
winding through smooth-shaven mead- 
ows on some gentleman’s grounds; and 
seen by moonlight then, excepting the 
forest that now hems it in, how little 
changed it would appear! 

Again and again Joe called the moose, 
placing the canoe close by some favora- 
ble point of meadow for them to come 
out on, but listened in vain to hear one 
come rushing through the woods, and 
concluded that they had been hunted too 
much thereabouts. We saw many times 
what to our imaginations looked like a 
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gigantic moose, with his horns peering 
from out the forest-edge ; but we saw the 
forest only, and not its inhabitants, that 
night. So at last we turned about. 
There was now a little fog on the water, 
though it was a fine, clear night above. 
There were very few sounds to break 
the stillness of the forest. Several times 
we heard the hooting of a great horned- 
owl, as at home, and told Joe that he 
would call out the moose for him, for he 
made a sound considerably like the horn, 
—but Joe answered, that the moose had 
heard that sound a thousand times, and 
knew better; and oftener still we were 
startled by the plunge of a musquash. 
Once, when Joe had called again, and 
we were listening for moose, we heard 
come faintly echoing, or creeping from 
far, through the moss-clad aisles, a dull, 
dry, rushing sound, with a solid core to 
it, yet as if half smothered under the 
grasp of.the luxuriant and fungus-like 
forest, like the shutting of a door in some 
distant entry of the damp and shaggy 
wilderness. If we had not been there, 
no mortal had heard it. When we ask- 
ed Joe in a whisper what it was, he an- 
swered,— Tree fall.” There is some- 
thing singularly grand.and impressive in 
the sound of a tree falling in a perfectly 
calm night like this, as if the agencies 
which overthrow it did not need to be 
excited, but worked with a subtle, delib- 
erate, and conscious force, like a boa-con- 
strictor, and more effectively then than 
even in a windy day. 
such difference, perhaps it is because 
trees with the dews of the night on them 
are heavier than by day. 

Having reached the camp, about ten 
o’clock, we kindled our fire and went to 
bed. Each of us had a blanket, in which 
he lay on the fir-twigs, with his extremi- 
ties toward the fire, but nothing over his 
head. It was worth the while to lie 
down in a country where you could af- 
ford such great fires; that was one 
whole side, and the bright side, of our 
world. We had first rolled up a large 
log some eighteen inches through and 
ten feet long, for a back-log, to last all 
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night, and then piled on the trees to the 
height of three or four feet, no matter 
how green or damp. In fact, we burn- 
ed as much wood that night as would, 
with economy and.an air-tight stove, last 
a poor family in one of our cities all 
winter. It was very agreeable, as well 
as independent, thus lying in the open 
air, and the fire kept our uncovered 
extremities warm enough. The Jesuit 
missionaries used to say, that, in their 
journeys with the Indians in Canada, 
they lay on a bed which had never been 
shaken up since the creation, unless by 
earthquakes. It is surprising with what 
impunity and éomfort one who has al- 
ways lain in a warm bed in a close-apart- 
ment, and studiously avoided drafts of 
air, can lie down on the ground without a 
shelter, roll himself in a blanket, and sleep 
before a fire, in a frosty autumn night, just 
after a long rain-storm, and even come 
soon to enjoy and value the fresh air. 

I lay awake awhile, watching the as- 
cent of the sparks through the firs, and 
sometimes their descent in hali-extin- 
guished cinders on my blanket. They 
were as interesting as fireworks, going 
up in endless successive crowds, each 
after an explosion, in an eager serpentine 
course, some to five or six rods above the 
tree-tops before they went out. We do 
not suspect how much our chimneys 
have concealed; and now air-tight stoves 
have come to conceal all the rest. In 
the course of the night, I got up once or 
twice and put fresh logs on the fire, mak- 
ing my companions curl up their legs. 

When we awoke in the morning, 
(Saturday, September 17,) there was 
considerable frost whitening the leaves. 
We heard the sound of the chickadee, 
and a few faintly lisping birds, and also 
of ducks in the water about the island. 
I took a botanical account of stock of 
our domains before the dew was off, and 
found that the ground-hemlock, or Amer- 
ican yew, was the prevailing under- 
shrub. We breakfasted on tea, hard 
bread, and ducks. 

Before the fog had fairly cleared away, 
we paddled down the stream again, and 
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were soon past the mouth of the Moose- 
horn. These twenty miles of the Penob- 
scot, between Moosehead and Chesuncook 
Lakes, are comparatively smooth, and a 
great part dead-water ;. but from time to 
time it is shallow and rapid, with rocks or 
gravel-beds, where you can wade across. 
There is no expanse of water, and no 
break in the forest, and the meadow is a 
mere edging here and there. There are 
no hills near the river nor within sight, 
except one or two distant mountains seen 
in a few places. The banks are from six 
to ten feet high, but once or twice rise 
gently to higher ground. In many places 
the forest on the bank was but a thin 
strip, letting the light through from some 
alder-swamp or meadow behind. The 
conspicuous berry-bearing bushes and 
trees along the shore were the red osier, 
with its whitish fruit, hobble-bush, moun- 
tain-ash, tree-cranberry, choke-cherry, 
now ripe, alternate cornel, and naked vi- 
burnum. Following Joe’s example, I ate 
the fruit of the last, and also of the hobble- 


bush, but found them rather insipid and, 


seedy. I looked very narrowly at the 
vegetation, as we glided along close to 
the shore, and frequently made Joe turn 
aside for me to pluck a plant, that I 
might see by comparison what was primi- 
tive about my native river. Horehound, 
horsemint, and the sensitive fern grew 
close to the edge, under the willows and 
alders, and wool-grass on the islands, as 
along the Assabet River in Concord. It 
was too late for flowers, except a few as- 
ters, golden-rods, ete. In several places 
we noticed the slight frame of a camp, 
such as we had prepared to set up, amid 
the forest by the river-side, where some 
lumberers or hunters had passed a night, 
—and sometimes steps cut in the muddy 
or clayey bank in front of it. 

We stopped to fish for trout at the 
mouth of a small stream called Ragmuff, 
which came in from the west, about two 
miles below the Moosehorn. Here were 
the ruins of an’ old lumbering-camp, 
and a small space, which had formerly 
been cleared and burned over, was now 
densely overgrown with the red cherry 
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and raspberries.: While we were trying 
for trout, Joe, Indian-like, wandered off 
up the Ragmuff on his own errands, and 
when we were ready to start was far be- 
yond call. So we were compelled to 
make a fire and get our dinner here, not 
to lose time. Some dark reddish birds, 
with grayer females, (perhaps purple 
finches,) and myrtle-birds in their sum- 
mer dress, hopped within six or eight feet 
of us and our smoke. Perhaps they 
smelled the frying pork. The latter bird, 
or both, made the lisping notes which I 
had heard in the forest. They suggested 
that the few small birds found in the wil- 
derness are on more familiar terms with 
the lumberman and hunter than those 
of the orchard and clearing with the 
farmer. I have since found the Canada 
jay, and partridges, both the black and 
the common, equally tame there, as if 
they had not yet learned to mistrust man 
entirely. The chickadee, which is.at home 
alike in the primitive woods and in our 
wood-lots, still retains its confidence in 
the towns to a remarkable degree. 

Joe at length returned, after an hour 
and a half,and said that he had been two 
miles up the stream- exploring, and had 
seen a moose, but, uot having the gun, 
he did not get him. We made no com- 
plaint, but concluded to look out for Joe 
the next time. However, this may have 
been a mere mistake, for we had no rea- 
son to complain of him afterwards. As 
we continued down the stream, I was sur- 
prised to hear him whistling “ O Susan- 
na,” and several other such airs, while 
his paddle urged us along. Once he 
said, “ Yes, Sir-ee.” His common word 
was “ Sartain.” He paddled, as usual, 
on one side only, giving the birch an 
impulse by using the side as a fulcrum. 
T asked him how the ribs were fastened 
to the side rails. He answered, “ I don’t 
know, I never noticed.” Talking with 
him about subsisting wholly on what the 
woods yielded, game, fish, berries, ete., 
I suggested that his ancestors did so; but 
he answered, that he had been brought 
up in such a way that he could not do it. 
“Yes,” said he, “that’s the way they got a 
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living, like wild fellows, wild as bears. By 
George ! I shan’t go into the woods with- 
out provision,—hard bread, pork, etc.” 
He had brought on a barrel of hard 
bread and stored it at the carry for his 
hunting. However, though he was a Gov- 
ernor’s son, he had not learned to read. 
At one place below this, on the east 
side, where the bank was higher and 
drier than usual, rising gently from the 
shore to a slight elevation, some one had 
felled the trees over twenty or thirty 
acres, and left them drying in order to 
burn. This was the only preparation for 
a house between the Moosehead carry 
and Chesuncook, but there was no hut 
nor inhabitants there yet. The pioneer 
thus selects a site for his house, which 
will, perhaps, prove the germ of a town. 
My eyes were all the while on the 
trees, distinguishing between the black 
and white spruce and the fir. -You pad- 
dle along in a narrow canal through an 
endless forest, and the vision I have in 
my mind’s eye, still, is of the small dark 
and sharp tops of tall fir and spruce trees, 
and pagoda-like arbor-vitees, crowded to- 
gether on each side, with various hard 
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woods intermixed: Some of the arbor- 
vites were at least sixty feet high. The 
hard woods, occasionally occurring ex- 
clusively, were less wild to my eye. I 
fancied them ornamental grounds, with 
farm-houses in the rear. The canoe and 
yellow birch, beech, maple, and elm are 
Saxon and Norman; but the spruce and 
fir, and pines generally, are Indian. The 
soft engravings which adorn the annuals 
give no idea of a stream in such a wil- 
derness as this. The rough sketches in 
Jackson’s Reports on the Geology of 
Maine answer much better. At one 
place we saw a small grove of slender 
sapling white-pines, thé only collection 
of pines that I saw on this voyage. Here 
and there, however, was a full-grown, tall, 
and slender, but defective one, what lum- 
bermen call a konchus tree, which they 
ascertain with their axes, or by the knots. 
I did not learn whether this: word was 
Indian or English. It reminded me of 
the Greek KOA a conch or shell, and 
I amused myself with fancying that it 
might signify the dead sound which the 
trees yield when struck. All the rest of 
the pines had been driven off. 
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By day, at a high oak desk I stand, 

And trace in a ledger line by line ; 
But at five o'clock yon dial’s hand 

Opens the cage wherein I pine; 
And as faintly the stroke from the belfry peals 
Down through the thunder of hoofs and wheels, 
I wonder if ever a monarch feels * 

Such royal joy as mine ! 


Beatrice is dressed and her carriage waits ; 

I know she has heard that signal-chime ; 
And my strong heart leaps and palpitates, 

As lightly the winding stair I climb 
To her fragrant room, where the winter's gloom 
Is changed by the heliotrope’s perfume, 
And the curtained sunset’s crimson bloom, 

To love’s own summer prime. 
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She meets me there, so strangely fair 

That my soul aches with a happy pain ;— 
A pressure, a touch of her true lips, such 

As a seraph might give and take again ; 
A hurried whisper, “ Adieu! adieu! 
They wait for me while I stay for you!” 
And a parting smile of her blue eyes through 

The glimmering carriage-pane. 


Then thoughts of the past come crowding fast 
On a blissful track of Iove and sighs;— 

Oh, well I toiled, and these poor hands soiled, 
That her song might bloom in Italian skies !— 

The pains and fears of those lonely years, 

The nights of longing and hope and tears,— 

Her heart’s sweet debt, and the long arrears 

of love in those faithful eyes ! 


O night! be friendly to her and me !— 
To box and pit and gallery swarm 
The expectant throngs ;—I am there to see ;— 
And now she is bending her radiant form 
To the clapping crowd ;—I am thrilled and proud ; 
My dim eyes look through a misty cloud, 
And my joy mounts up on the plaudits loud, 
Like a sea-bird on a storm! 


She has waved her hand; the noisy rush 
Of applause sinks down; and silverly 
Her voice glides forth on the quivering hush, 
Like the white-robed moon on a tremulous sea! 
And wherever her shining influence calls, 
I swing on the billow that swells and falls, — 
I know no more,—till the very walls 
Seem shouting with jubilee ! 


Oh, little she cares for the fop who airs 
His glove and glass, or the gay array 
Of fans and perfumes, of’ jewels and plumes, 
Where wealth and pleasure have met to pay 
Their nightly homage to her sweet song ; 
But over the bravas clear and strong, 
Over all the flaunting and fluttering throng, 
She smiles my soul away ! 


Why am I happy ? why am I proud ? 

Oh, can it be true she is all my own ?— 
I make my way through the ignorant crowd ; 

I know, I know where my love hath flown. 
Again we meet; I am here at her feet, 
And with kindling kisses and promises sweet, 
Her glowing, victorious lips repeat 

That they sing for me alone! 
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GOTTFRIED WILHELM VON LEIBNITZ. 


Tue philosophic import of this illus- 
trious name, having suffered temporary 
eclipse from the Critical Philosophy, with 
its swift succession of transcendental dy- 
nasties,—the Wissenschaftslehre, the Na- 
turphilosophie, and the Encyclopddie,— 
has recently emerged into clear and re- 
spectful recognition, if not into broad and 
effulgent repute. In divers quarters, of 
late, the attention of the learned has re- 
verted to the splendid optimist, whose 
adventurous intellect left nothing unex- 
plored and almost nothing unexplained. 
Biographers and critics have discussed 
his theories,—some in the interest of phi- 
losophy, and some in the interest of re- 
ligion,—some in the spirit of discipleship, 
and some in the spirit of opposition,— 
but all with consenting and admiring at- 
testation of the vast erudition and intel- 
lectual prowess and unsurpassed capaci- 
ty * of the man. 

A collection of all the works apper- 
taining to Leibnitz, with all his own 
writings, would make a respectable li- 
brary. We have no room for the titles 
of all, even of the more recent of these 
publications. We content ourselves with 
naming the Biography, by G. G. Guh- 
rauer, the best that has yet appeared, 
called forth by the celebration, in 1846, 
of the ducentesimal birthday of Leib- 
nitz,—the latest edition of his Philosophi- 
cal Works, by Professor Erdmann of 
Halle,—the publication of his Correspon- 
dence with Arnauld, by Herr Grotefend, 
and of that with the Landgrave Ernst 
von Hessen Rheinfels, by Chr. von Rom- 
mel,—of ‘his Historical Works, by the 


* The author of a notice of Leibnitz, more 
clever than profound, in four numbers of the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1852, distinguishes 
between capacity and faculty. He gives his 
subject credit for the former, but denies his 
claim to the latter of these attributes. As if 
any manifestation of mind were more desery- 
ing of that title than the power of intellectual 
concentration, to which nothing that came 
within its focus was insoluble. 


librarian Pertz of Berlin,—of the Mathe- 
matical, by Gerhardt,—Ludwig Jeuer- 
bach’s elaborate dissertation, “ Darstel- 
lung, Entwickelung und Kritik der Leib- 
nitzischen Philosophie,”—Zimmermann’s 
“ Leibnitz u. Herbart’s Monadologie,”"— 
Schelling’s “ Leibnitz als Denker,’ —Har- 
tenstein’s “ De Materiae apud Leibnit. No- 
tione,’ —and Adolph Helferich’s “ Spinoza 
u. Leibnitz: oder Das Wesen des Ideal- 
ismus u. des Realismus.” To these we 
must add, as one of the most valuable 
contributions to Leibnitian literature, M. 
Foucher de Careil’s recent publication of 
certain MSS. of Leibnitz, found in the 
library at Hanover, containing strictures 
on Spinoza, (which the editor takes the 
liberty to call “ Refutation Inédite de 
Spinoza,” )—* Sentiment de Worcester et 
de Locke sur les Idées,”—* Correspon- 
dance avec Foucher, Bayle et Fonte- 
nelle," —“ Réflexions sur J’ Art de connai- 
tre les Hommes,”—* Fragmens Divers,” 
etc., accompanied by valuable introduc- 
tory and critical essays.* 

M. de Careil’ complains that France 
has done so little for the memory of a 
man “qui lui a fait l'honneur d’écrire les 
deux tiers de ses œuvres en Francais.” 
England does not owe him the same obli- 
gations, and England has done far less 
than France,—in fact, nothing to illus- 
trate the memory of Leibnitz; not so 
much as an English translation of his 
works, or an English edition of them, in 
these two centuries. Nor have M. de 
Careil’s countrymen in times past shared 
all his enthusiasm for the genial Saxon. 
The barren Psychology of Locke obtained 
a currency in France, in the last century, 
which the friendly Realism of his great 
contemporary could never boast. Raspe, 
the first who edited the “Nouveaux Es- 


* A second collection, by the same hand, 
appeared in 1857, with the title, Nouvelles Lete 
tres et Opuscules Inédits de Leibnitz. Précédés 
d'une Introduction. Par A. Foucher de Careil. 
Paris. 1857. 
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sais,” takes to himself no small credit for 
liberality in so doing, and hopes, by ren- 
dering equal justice to Leibnitz and to 
Locke, to conciliate those “who, with the 
former, think that their wisdom is the 
sure measure of omnipotence,” * and 
those who “believe, with the latter, that 
the human mind is to the rays of the 
primal Truth what a night-bird is to the 
sun. ” 

Voltaire pronounced him “le savant le 
plus universel de l’Europe,” but charac- 
terized his metaphysical labors with the 
somewhat equivocal compliment of “ méta- 
physicien assez délié pour vouloir récon- 
cilier la théologie avec la métaphysique.” t 

Germany, with all heg wealth of eru- 
dite celebrities, has produced no other 
who fulfils so completely the type of the 
GELEHRTE,—a type which differs from 
that of the savant and from that of the 
scholar, but includes them both. Feuer- 
bach calls him “the personified thirst for 
Knowledge”; Frederic the Great pro- 
nounced him an “ Academy of Sciences” ; 
and Fontenelle said of him, that “ he saw 
the end of things, or that they had no 
end.” It was an age of intellectual ad- 
venture into which Leibnitz was born,— 
fit sequel and heir to the age of maritime 
adventure which preceded it. We please 
ourselves with fancied analogies between 
the two epochs and the nature of their 
discoveries. In the latter movement, as 
in the former, Italy took the lead. The 
martyr Giordano Bruno was the brave 
Columbus of modern thought,—the first 
who broke loose from the trammels of 
medieval ecclesiastical tradition, and re- 
ported a new world beyond the watery 
waste of scholasticism. Campanella may 
represent the Vespucci of the new enter- 


* “ Stimai già che ’1 mio saper misura 
Certa fosse e infallibile di quanto 
Può far l’ alto Fattor della natura.” 
Tasso, Gerus. xiv. 45. 
+ “ Augel notturno al sole 
E nostra mente a’ rai del primo Vero.” 
Ib. 46. 
+“ On sait que Voltaire n'aimait pas Leib- 
nitz. J'imagine que c'est le chrétien qu’il dé- 
testait en lui.” —CH. WADDINGTON. 
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prise; Lord Bacon its Sebastian Cabot, — 
the “ Novum Organum ” being the New- 
found-land of modern experimental sci- 
ence. Des Cartes was the Cortés, or shall 
we rather say the Ponce de Leon, of sci- 
entific discovery, who, failing to find what 
he sought, —the Principle of Life, (the 
Fountain of Eternal Youth,)—yet found 
enough to render his name immortal and 
to make mankind his debtor.. Spinoza is 
the spiritual Magalhaens, who, emerging 
from the straits of Judaism, beheld 


. 
“Another ocean’s breast immense, unknown.” 


Of modern thinkers he was 


“the first 
That ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 


He discovered the Pacific of philosophy,— 
that theory of the sole Divine Substance, 
the All-One, which Goethe in early life 
found so pacifying to his troubled spirit, 
and which, vague and barren as it proves 
on nearer acquaintance, induces at first, 
above all other systems, a sense of repose 
in illimitable vastness and immutable ne- 
cessity. 

But the Vasco de Gama of his day 
was Leibnitz. His triumphant optim- 
ism rounded the Cape of theological Good 
Hope. He gave the chief impulse to mod- 
ern intellectual commerce. Full freight- 
ed, as he was, with Western thought, he 
revived the forgotten interest in the Old 
and Eastern World, and brought the ends 
of the earth together. Circumnavigator 
of the realms of mind, wherever he 
touched, he appeared as discoverer, as 
conqueror, as lawgiver. In mathematics, 
he discovered or invented the Differen- 
tial Calculus,—the logic of transcendental 
analysis, the infallible method of astron- 
omy, without which it could never have 
compassed the large conclusions of the 
“ Mécanique Céleste.” In his “ Proto- 
gaea,” published in 1693, he laid the 
foundation of the science of Geology. 
From his observations, as Superintend- 
ent of the Hartz Mines, and those 
which he made in his subsequent trav- 
els through Austria and Italy,—from an 
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examination of the layers, in different 
localities, of the earth’s crust, he deduced 
the first theory, in the geological sense, 
which has ever been propounded, of the 
earth’s formation. Orthodox Lutheran 
as he was, he braved the theological 
prejudices which then, even more than 
now, affronted scientific inquiry in that 
direction. “First among men,” says 
Flourens, “he demonstrated the two 
agencies which successively have formed 
and reformed the globe,—fire and water.” 
In the region of metaphysical inquiry, he 
propounded a new and original theory 
of Substance, and gave to philosophy 
the Monad, the Law of Continuity, the 
Preéstablished Harmony, and the Best 
Possible W orld. 


Born at Leipzig, in 1646,—left father- 
less at the age of six years,—by the care 
of a pious mother and competent guardi- 
ans, young Leibnitz enjoyed such means 
of education as Germany afforded at 
that time, but declares himself, for the 
most part, selftaucht.* So genius must 
always be, for want of any external 
stimulus equal to its own impulse. No 
normal training could -keep pace with his 
abnormal growth. No school discipline 
could supply the fuel necessary to feed 
the consuming fire of that ravenous intel- 
lect. Grammars, manuals, compends,— 
all the apparatus of the classes;—were 
only oil to its flame. The Master of the 
Nicolai-Schule in Leipzig, his first in- 
structor, was a steady practitioner of the 
Martinet order. The pupils were ranged 
in classes corresponding to their civil 
ages,—their studies graduated according 
to the baptismal register. It was not a 
question of faculty or proficiency, ‘show a 
lad should be classed and what he should 
read, but of calendar years. As if a 
shoemaker should fit his last to the age 
instead of the foot. Such an age, such a 


* “Duo mihi profuere mirifice, (quae tamen 
alioqui ambigua, et pluribus noxia esse solent,) 
primum quod fere essem dutodidaxroe, alterum 
quod quaererem nova in unaquaque scien- 
tia.’ '™—LEIBNIT. Opera Philosoph. Erdmann. 
pliidi s 
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study. Gottfried is a genius, and Hans 
is a dunce; but Gottfried and Hans were 
both born in 1646; consequently, now, in 
1654, they are both equally fit for the 
Smaller Catechism. Leibnitz was ready 
for Latin long before the time allotted to 
that study in the Nicolai-Schule, but the 
system was inexorable. All access to 
books cut off by rigorous proscription. 
But the thirst for knowledge is not easily 
stifled, and genius, like love, “ will find 
out his way.” - 

He chanced, in a corner of the house, 
to light on an odd volume of Livy, left 
there by some student boarder. What 
could Livy do for a child of eight years, 
with no previous knowledge of Latin, 
and no lexicon to interpret between 
them ? For most children, nothing. Not 
one in a thousand would have dreamed 
of seriously grappling with such a mys- 
tery. But the brave Patavinian took 
pity on our little one and yielded some- 
thing to childish importunity. The quaint 
old copy was garnished, according to a 
fashion of the time, with rude wood-cuts, 
having explanatory legends underneath. 
The young philologer tugged at these until 
he had mastered one or two words. Then 
the book was thrown by in despair as 
impracticable to further investigation. 
Then, after one or two weeks had elapsed, 
for want of other employment, it was 
taken up again, and a little more prog- 
ress made. And so by degrees, in the 
course of a year, a considerable knowl- 
edge of Latin had been achieved. But 
when, in the Nicolai order, the time for 
this study arrived, so far from being 
pleased to find his instructions anticipat- 
ed, or welcoming such promise of future 
greatness;—so far from rejoicing in his 
pupil’s proficiency, the pedagogue chafed 
at the insult offered to his system by this 
empiric antepast. He was like one who 
suddenly discovers that he is telling an 
old story where he thought to surprise 
with a novelty; or like one who under- 
takes to fill a lamp, which, being (un- 
known to him) already full, runs over, 
and his oil is spilled. It was “oleum 
perdidit” im another sense than the 
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scholastic one. - Complaint was made to 
the guardians of the orphan Gottfried 
of these illicit visits to the tree of knowl- 
edge. Severe prohibitory measures were 
recommended, which, however, judicious 
counsel from another quarter happily 
averted. 

At the age of eleven, Leibnitz records, 
that he made, on one oceasion,.three hun- 
dred Latin verses without elision between 
breakfast and dinner. A hundred hex- 
ameters, or fifty distichs, in a day, is gen- 
erally considered a fair pensum for a boy 
of sixteen at a German gymnasium. 

At the age of seventeen, he produced, 
as an academic exercise, on taking the 
degree of Bachelor of Rhilosophy, his 
celebrated treatise on the Principle of 
Individuality, “De Principio Individui,” 
the most extraordinary performance ever 
achieved by a youth of that age,—re- 
markable for its erudition, especially its 
intimate knowledge of the writings of 
the Schoolmen, and equally remarkable 
for its vigorous grasp of thought and its 
subtile analysis. In this essay Leibnitz 
discovered the bent of his mind and pre- 
figured his future philosophy, in the choice 
of his theme, and in his vivid appreciation 
and strenuous positing of the individual 
as the fundamental principle of ontology. 
He takes Nominalistie ground in relation 
to the old controversy of Nominalist and 
Realist, siding with Abelard and Roscellin 
and Occam, and against St. Thomas and 
Duns Scotus. The principle of individ- 
uation, he maintains, is the entire entity 
of the individual, and not mere limitation 
of the universal, whether by “ Exist- 
ence” or by “ Haecceity.”* John and 
Thomas are individuals by virtue of their 
integral humanity, and not by fractional 
limitation of humanity. Dobbin is an 
actual positive horse (Bntitas tota). Not 

* “ Aut enim principium individuationis 
ponitur entitas tota, (1) aut non tota. Non 
totam aut negatio exprimit, (2) aut aliquid 
positivum. Positivam aut pars physica est, 
essentiam terminans, existentia, (3) aut meta- 
physica, speciem terminans, haecceitas. (4) 
A a Pono igitur: omne individu- 
um sua tota entitate individuatur.”” — De 
Princ. Indiv. 3 et 4. 
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a negation, by limitation, of universal 
equiety (Negatio). Not an individua- 
tion, by actual existence, of a non-exist- 
ent but essential and universal horse 
(Existentia). Nor yet a horse only by 
limitation. of kind,—a horse minus Dick 
and Bessie and the brown mare, ete. 
(Haecceitas). But an individual horse, 
simply by virtue of his equine nature. 
Only so far as he is an actual complete 
horse, is he an individual at all. (Per 
quod quid est, per id unum numero est.) 
His individuality is nothing superadded 
to his equiety. (Unum supra ens nihil 
addit reale.) Neither is it anything sub- 
tracted therefrom. (Negatio non potest 
producere accidentia individualia.) In 
fine, there is and can be no horse but 
actual individual horses. (Essentia et 
existentia non possunt separari.) 

This was the doctrine of the Nominal- 
ists, as it was of Aristotle before them. 
It was the doctrine of the Reformers, ex- 
cept, if we remember rightly, of Huss. 
The University of Leipzig was founded 
upon it. It is the current doctrine of the 
present day, and harmonizes well with the 
current Materialism. Not that Nominal- 
ism in itself, and as Leibnitz held it, is 
necessarily materialistic, but Realism is 
essentially antimaterialistic. The Real- 
ists held with Plato,—but not in his name, 
for they, too, claimed to be Aristotelian, 
and preéminently so,—that the ideal 
must precede the actual. So far they 
were right. This was their strong point.. 
Their error lay in claiming for the ideal; 
an objective reality, an independent be- 
ing. Conceptualism was only another- 
statement of Nominalism, or, at most, a 
question of the relation of language to 
thought. It cannot be regarded as a 
third issue in this controyersy,—a con- 
troversy in which more time was con- 
sumed, says John of Salisbury, “than 
the Cæsars required to make themselves. 
masters of the world,” and in which the: 
combatants, having spent at last their 
whole stock of dialectic ammunition, re- 
sorted to carnal weapons, passing sud- 
denly, by a very illogical metabasis, from. 
“ universals ” to particulars. 
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Both parties appealed to Aristotle. By 
a singular fortune, a pagan philosopher, 
introduced into Western Europe by Mo- 
hammedans, became the supreme author- 
ity of the Christian world. Aristotle was 
the Scripture of the Middle Age. Luther 
found this authority in his way and dis- 
posed of it in short order, devoting Aris- 
totle without ceremony to the Devil, as 


“a damned mischief-making heathen.” 


But Leibnitz, whose large discourse look- 
ed before as well as after, reinstated not 
only Aristotle, but Plato, and others of 
the Greek philosophers, in their former 
repute ;—“ Car ces anciens,” he said, 
“étaient plus solides qu’on ne croit.” 
He was the first to turn the tide of pop- 
ular opinion in their favor. 

Not without a struggle was he brought 
to side with the Nominalists. Musing, 
when a boy, in the Rosenthal, near Leip- 
zig; he debated long with himself, — 
“Whether he would give up the Substan- 
tial Forms of the Schoolmen.” Strange 
matter for boyish deliberation! Yes, 
good youth, by all means, give them up ! 
They have had their day. They served 
to amuse the imprisoned intellect of 
Christendom in times of ecclesiastical 
thraldom, when learning knew no other 
vocation. But the age into which you 
are born has its own problems, of nearer 
interest and more commanding import. 
The measuring-reed of science is to be 
laid to the heavens, the solar system is to 
be weighed in a balance ; the age of logi- 
cal quiddities has passed, the age of mathe- 
matical quantities has come. Give them 
up! You will soon have enough to do to 
take care of your own. What with Dy- 
namics and Infinitesimals, Pasigraphy 
and Dyadik, Monads and Majesties, Con- 
cilium Aeyptiacum and Spanish Succes- 
sion and Hanoverian cabals, there will 
be scant room in that’busy brain for Sub- 
- stantial Forms. Let them sleep, dust to 
dust, with the tomes of Duns Seotus and 
the bones of Aquinas ! 

The “ De Principio Individui” was the 
last treatise of any note in the sense and 
style of the old scholastic philosophy. Tt 
was also one of the last blows aimed at 
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scholasticism, which, long undermined by 
the Saxon Reformation, received its coup 
de grace a century later from the pen of 
an English wit. “Cornelius,” says the 
author of “Martinus Scriblerus,” “told 
Martin that a shoulder of mutton was an 
individual ; which Crambe denied, for he 
had seen it cut into commons. ‘ That’s 
true,’ quoth the Tutor, ‘but you never saw 
it cut into shoulders of mutton.’ ‘If it 
could be,’ quoth Crambe, ‘it would be the 
loveliest individual of the University.’ 
When he was told that a substance was 
that which is subject to accidents: ‘Then 
soldiers” quoth Crambe, ‘are the most 
substantial people in the world.’ Neither 
would he allow it to be a good definition 
of accident, that it could be present or 
absent without the destruction of the sub- 
ject, since there are a great many acci- 
dents that destroy the subject, as burning 
does a house and death a man. But as 
to that, Cornelius informed him that there 
was a natural death and a logical death ; 
and that though a man after his natural 
death was incapable of the least parish 
office, yet he might still keep his stall 
among the logical predicaments. . . . . 
Crambe regretted extremely that Sub- 
stantial Forms, a race of harmless be- 
ings which had lasted for many years 
and had afforded a comfortable subsis- 
tence to many poor philosophers, should 
now be hunted down like so many wolves, 
without the possibility of retreat. He 
considered that it had gone much harder 
with them than with the Essences, which 
had retired from the schools into the 
apothecaries’ shops, where some of them 
had been advanced into the degree of 
Quintessences. He thought there should 
be a retreat for poor substantial forms 
amongst the gentlemen-ushers at court; 
and that there were, indeed, substantial 
forms, such as forms of prayer and forms 
of government, without which the things 
themselves could never long subsist. .... 
Metaphysics were a large field in which 
to exercise the weapons which logic had 
put in their hands. Here Martin and 
Crambe used to engage like any prize- 
fighters. And as prize-fighters will agree 
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to lay aside a buckler, or some such de- 
fensive weapon, so Crambe would agree 
not to use simpliciter and secundum quid, 
if Martin would part with materialiter 
and formaliter. But it was found, that, 
without the dcfensive armor of these dis- 
tinctions, the arguments cut so deep that 
they fetched blood at every stroke. Their 
theses were picked out of Suarez, Thomas 
Aquinas, and other learned writers on 
those subjects. .. . . One, particularly, re- 
mains undecided to this day,— An preter 
esse reale actualis essentie sit aliud esse ne- 
cessarium quo res actualiter existat ?’ In 
English thus: Whether, besides the real 
being of actual being, there be any other 
being necessary to cause a thng to be?” * 
Arrived at maturity, Leibnitz rose at 
once to classic eminence. He became 
a conspicuous figure, he became a com- 
manding power, not only in the intellec- 
tual world, of which he constituted him- 
self the centre, but in part also of the 
civil. It lay in the nature of his genius 
to prove all things, and it lay in his tem- 
perament to seek rapport with all sorts 
of men. He was infinitely related ;—not 
an individual of note in his day but was 
linked with him by some common inter- 
est or some polemic grapple; not a sa- 
vant or statesman with whom Leibnitz 
did not spin, on one pretence or another, 
a thread of communication. Europe was 
reticulated with the meshes of his corre- 
spondence. “Never,” says Voltaire, “ was 
intercourse among philosophers more uni- 
versal; Leibnitz servait alanimer.” He 
writes now to Spinoza at the Hague, to 
suggest new methods of manufacturing 
lenses, —now to Magliabecchi at Florence, 
_urging, in elegant Latin verses, the publi- 
cation of his bibliographical discoveries,— 
and now to Grimaldi, Jesuit missionary in 
China, to communicate his researches in 
Chinese philosophy. He hoped by means 
of the latter to operate on the Emperor 
Cham-Hi with the Dyadik ; + and even 


. * Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, Chap. VII. 
+ A species of binary arithmetic, invented by 
Leibnitz, in which the only figures employed 
are O and I.—See KorTHOLT’s G. G. Leibnitit 
Epistole ad Diversos, Letter XVIII. 
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suggested said Dyadik as a key to the 
cipher of the book “ Ye Kim,” supposed 
to contain the sacred mysteries of Fo. 
He addresses Louis XIV., mow on the 
subject of a military expedition to Egypt, 
(a magnificent idea, which it needed a 
Napoleon to realize,) now on the best 
method of promoting and conserving 
scientific knowledge. He corresponds 
with the Landgrave of Hesse-Rheinfels, 
with Bossuet, and with Madame Brinon 
on the Union of the Catholic and Protes- 
tant Churches, and with Privy-Counsel- 
lor von Spanheim on the Union of the 
Lutheran and Reformed,—with Pére Des 
Bosses on Transubstantiation, and with 
Samuel Clarke on Time and Space,— 
with Remond de Montmort on Plato, and 
with Franke on Popular Education, — 
with the Queen of Prussia (his pupil) on 
Free-will and Predestination, and with 
the Electress Sophia, her mother, (in 
her eighty-fourth year,) on English Poli- 
tics,—with the cabinet of Peter the Great 
on the Slavonic and Oriental Languages, 
and with that of the German Emperor 
on the claims of George Lewis to the 
honors of the Electorate,—and finally, 
with all the savans of Europe on all pos- 
sible scientific questions. 

Of this world-wide correspondence a 
portion related to the sore subject of his 
litigated claim to originality in the dis- 
covery of the Differential Calculus,—a 
matter in which Leibnitz felt himself 
grievously wronged, and complained with 
justice of the treatment he received at the 
hands of his contemporaries. The con- 
troversy between him and Newton, re- 
specting this hateful topic, would never 
have originated with either of these illus- 
trious men, had it depended on them 
alone to vindicate their respective claims. 
Officious and ill-advised friends of the 
English philosopher, partly from misguid- 
ed zeal and partly from levelled malice, 
preferred on his behalf a charge of pla- 
giarism against the German, which New- 
ton was not likely to have urged for him- 
self. “The new Calculus, which Europe 
lauds, is nothing less,” they suggested, 
“than your fluxionary method, which 
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Mr. Leibnitz has pirated, anticipating its 
tardy publication by the genuine author. 
Why suffer your laurels to be wrested 
from you by a stranger?” Thereupon 
arose the notorious Commercium Episto- 
licum, in which Wallis, Fatio de Duillier, 
Collins, and Keill were perversely active. 
Melancholy monument of literary and 
national jealousy! Weary record of a 
vain strife! Ideas are no man’s prop- 
erty. As well pretend to ownership of 
light, or set up a claim to private estate 
- in the Holy Ghost. The Spirit blows 
where it lists. Truth inspires whom it 
finds. He who knows best to conspire 
with it has it. Both philosophers swery- 
ed from their native simplicity and noble- 
ness of soul. Both sinned and were sin- 
ned against. Leibnitz did unhandsome 
things, but he was sorely tried. His heart 
told him that the right of the quarrel 
was on his side, and the general stupidi- 
ty would not see it. The general malice, 
rejoicing in aspersion of a noble name, 
would not see it. The Royal Society 
would not see it——nor France, until long 
after Leibnitz’s death. Sir David Brew- 
ster’s account of the matter, according to 
the German authorities, Gerhardt, Guh- 
rauer, and others, is one-sided, and sins by 
suppressio veri, ignoring important doc- 
uments, particularly Leibnitz’s letter to 
Oldenburg, August 27,1676. Gerhardt 
has published Leibnitz’s own history of 
the Calculus as a counter-statement.* 
But even from Brewster’s account, as we 
remember it, (we have it not by us at 
this writing,) there is no more reason to 
doubt that Leibnitz’s discovery was in- 
dependent of Newton's than that New- 
ton’s was independent of Leibnitz’s. 
The two discoveries, in fact, are not 
identical; the end and application are 
the same, but origin and process differ, 
and the German method has long super- 
seded the English. The question in de- 
bate has been settled by supreme author- 
ity.. Leibnitz has been tried by his 
peers. Euler, Lagrange, Laplace, Pois- 
son, and Biot have honorably acquitted 


* Historia et Origo Calculi Differentialis, a 
‘G. G. Lerenitio conscripta. 
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him of plagiarism, and reinstated him in 
his rights as true discoverer of the Dit 
ferential Calculus. 

The one distinguishing trait of Leib- 
nitz’s genius, and the one preëminent fact 
in his history, was what Feserbach calls 
his zovrpayuocóvņ, which, being inter- 
preted, means having a finger in every 
pie. We are used to consider him as a 
man of letters; but the greater part of 
his life was spent in labors of quite an- 
other kind. He was more actor than 
writer. He wrote only for occasions, at 
the instigation of others, or to meet some 
pressing demand of the time. Besides 
occupying himself with mechanical in- 
ventions, some of which (in particular, 
his improvement of Pascal’s Calculat- 
ing Machine) were quite famous in their 
day,—besides his project of a universal 
language, and his labors to bring about 
a union of the churches,—hbesides un- 
dertaking the revision of the laws of 
the German Empire, superintending the 
Hanoverian mines, experimenting in the 
culture of silk, directing the medical 
profession, laboring in the promotion of 
popular education, establishing academies 
of science, superintending royal libraries, 
ransacking the archives of Germany and 
Italy to find documents for his history of 
the House of Brunswick, a work of im- 
mense research,*—besides these, and a 
multitude of similar and dissimilar avoca- 
tions, he was deep in politics, German 
and European, and was occupied all his 
life long with political negotiations. He 
was a courtier, he was a diplomat, was 
consulted on all difficult matters of inter- 
national policy, was employed at Han- 
over, at Berlin, at Vienna, in the publie 
and secret service of ducal, royal, and 
imperial governments, and charged with 
all sorts of delicate and difficult commis- 
sions,—matters of finance, of pacification, 

‘of treaty and appeal. He was Europe’s 
factotum. A complete biography of the 


* Annales Imperii Occidentis Brunsvicensis. 
Leibnitz succeeded in discovering at Modena 
the lost traces of that connection between the 
lines of Brunswick and Este which had been 
surmised, but not proved. 
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man would be an epitome of the history 
of his time. The number and variety 
of his public engagements were such as 
would have crazed any ordinary brain. 
And to these were added private studies 
not less multifarious. “I am distracted 
beyond all account,” he writes to Vincent 
Placcius. “I am making extracts from 
archives, inspecting ancient documents, 
hunting up unpublished manuscripts; all 
this to illustrate the history of Brunswick. 
Letters in great number I receive and 
write. Then I have so many discoveries 
in mathematics, so many speculations in 
philosophy, so many other literary ob- 
servations, which I am desirous of pre- 
serving, that I am often at a lds what to 
take hold of first, and can fairly sym- 
pathize in that saying of Ovid, ‘I am 
straitened by my abundance.’” * 

His diplomatic services are less known 
at present than his literary labors, but 
were not less esteemed in his own day. 
When Louis XIV., in 1688, declared 
war against the German Empire, on the 
pretence that the Emperor was medi- 
tating an invasion of France, Leibnitz 
drew up the imperial manifesto, which 
repelled the charge and triumphantly 
exposed the hollowness of Louis’s cause. 
Another document, prepared by him at 
the solicitation, it is supposed, of several 
of the courts of Europe, advocating the 
claims of Charles of Austria to the va- 
cant throne of Spain, in opposition to the 
grandson of Louis, and setting forth the 
injurious consequences of the policy of 
the French monarch, was hailed by his 
contemporaries as a masterpiece of his- 
torical learning and political wisdom. By 
his powerful advocacy of the cause of the 
Elector of Brandenburg he may be said 


* “ Quam mirifice sim distractus dici non 
potest. Varia ex archivis eruo, antiquas 
chartas inspicio, manuscripta inedita con- 
quiro. Ex his lucem dare conor Brunsvicensi 
histori. Magno numero litteras et accipio 
et dimitto. Habeo vero tam multa nova in 
mathematicis, tot cogitationes in philosophi- 
cis, tot alias literarias observationes, quas vel- 
lem non periré, ut sæpe inter agenda anceps 
heream et prope illud Ovidianum sentiam: 
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to have aided the birth of the kingdom 
of Prussia, whose existence dates with 
the commencement of the last century. 
In the service of that kingdom he wrote 
and published important stéte-papers ; 
among them, one relating to a point of 
contested right to- which recent events 
have given fresh significance: “ Traité 
Sommaire du Droit de Frédéric I. Roi de 
Prusse à la Souveraineté de Neufchâtel 
et de Vallengin en Suisse.” 

In Vienna, as at Berlin, the services of 
Leibnitz were subsidized by the State. 
By the Peace of Utrecht, the house of 
Habsburg had been defeated in its claims 
to the Spanish throne, and the foreign 
and internal affairs of the Austrian gov- 
ernment were involved in many perplexi- 
ties, which, it was hoped, the philosopher’s 
counsel might help to untangle. He was 
often present at the private meetings of 
the cabinet, and received from the Em- 
peror the honorable distinction of Kaiser- 
licher Hofrath, in addition to that, which 
had previously been awarded to him, of 
Baron of the Empire. The highest post 
in the gift of government was open to 
him, on condition of renouncing his 
Protestant faith, which, notwithstanding 
his tolerant feeling toward the Roman 
Church, and the splendid compensations 
which awaited such a convertite, he could 
never be prevailed upon to do. 

A natural, but very remarkable conse- 
quence of this manifold activity and life- 
long absorption in public affairs was the 
failure of so great a thinker to produce a 
single systematic and elaborate work con- 
taining a complete and detailed exposi- 
tion of his philosophical, and especially 
his ontological views. For such an ex- 
position Leibnitz could find at no period 
of his life the requisite time and scope. 
In the vast multitude of his productions 
there is no complete philosophic work. 
The most arduous of his literary labors 
are historical compilations, made in the 
service of the State. Such were the 
“ History of the House of Brunswick,” al- 
ready mentioned, the “ Accessiones His- 
torie,” the “ Scriptores Rerum Bruns- 
vicensium Illustrationi inservientes,” and 
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the “ Codex Juris Gentium Diplomaticus”; 
—works involving an incredible amount 
of labor and research, but adding little to 
his posthumous fame. His philosophical 
studies, after entering the Hanoverian 
service, which he did in his thirtieth year, 
were pursued, as he tells his correspon- 
dent Placcius, by stealth,—that is, at odd 
moments snatched from official duties 
and the cares of state. Accordingly, his 
metaphysical works have all a fragmen- 
tary character. Instead of systematic trea- 
tises, they are loose papers, contributions 
to journals and magazines, or sketches 
prepared for the use of friends. They 
are all occasional productions, elicited by 
some external cause, not prompted by 
inward necessity. The “ Nouveaux Es- 
sais,” his most considerable work in that 
department, originated in comments on 
Locke, and was not published until after 
his death. The “ Monadology ” is a series 
of propositions drawn up for the use of 
Prince Eugene, and was never intended 
to be made .public. And, probably, the 
“ Théodicée ” would never have seen the 
light except for his cultivated and loved 
pupil, the Queen of Prussia, for whose 
instruction it was designed. 

It is a curious fact, and a good illustra- 
tion of the state of letters in Germany at 
that time, that Leibnitz wrote so little— 
almost nothing of importance—in his na- 
tive tongue. In Erdmann’s edition of his 
philosophical works there are only two 
short essays in German; the rest are all 
Latin or French. He had it in contem- 
plation at one time to establish a philo- 
sophical journal in Berlin, but doubts, in 
his letter to M. La Croye on the subject, 
in what language it should be conducted : 
“Tl ya quelque tems que j’ay pensé à un 
journal de Savans qu’on pourroit publier 
à Berlin, mais je suis un peu en doute 
sur, la langue... .. Mais soit qu’on 
prit le Latin ou le François,” * ete. It 
seems never to have occurred to him 
that such a journal might be published 
in German. That language was then, 
and for a long time after, regarded 
by educated Germans very much as the 

* Korrnowt. pistole ad Diversos, Vol. I. 
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Russian is regarded at the present day, as 
the languagé of vulgar life, unsuited to 
learned or polite intercourse. Frederic 
the Great, a century later, thought as 
meanly of its adaptation to literary pur- 
poses as did the contemporaries of Leib- 
nitze When Gellert, at his request, 
repeated to him one of his fables, he 
expressed his surprise that anything so 
clever could be produced in German. It 
may be said in apology for this neglect 
of their native tongue, that the German 
scholars of that age would have had a 
very inadequate audience, had their com- 
munications been confined to that lan- 
guage. Leibnitz craved and deserved a 
wider sphere for his thoughts than the use 
of the German could give him. It ought, 
however, to be remembered to his credit, 
that, as language in general was one 
among the numberless topics he investi- 
gated, so the German in particular en- 
gaged at one time his special attention. 
It was made the subject of a disquisition, 
which suggested to the Berlin Academy, 
in the next century, the method adopted 
by that body for the culture and improve- 
ment of the national speech. In this 
writing, as in all his German compo- 
sitions, he manifested a complete com- 
mand of the language, and imparted to it 
a purity and elegance of diction very un- 
common in his day. The German of 
Leibnitz is less antiquated at this mo- 
ment than the English of his contem- 
porary, Locke. 


LEIBNITZ’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue interest to us in this extraor- 
dinary man—who died at Hanover, 
1716, in the midst of his labors and 
projects — turns mainly on his specu- 
lative philosophy. It was only as an in- 
cidental pursuit that he occupied him- 
self with metaphysic; yet no philoso- 
pher since Aristotle—with whom, though 
claiming to be more Platonic than Aris- 
totelian, he has much in common—has 
furnished more luminous hints to the 
elucidation of metaphysical problems. 
The problems he attempted were those 
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which concern the most inscrutable, but, 
to the genuine metaphysician, most fasci- 
nating of all topics, the nature of sub- 
stance, matter and spirit, absolute being, 
—in a word, Ontology. This department 
of metaphysic, the most interesting, and, 
agonistically,* the most important branch 
of that study, has been deliberately, pur- 
posely, and, with one or two exceptions, 
uniformly avoided by the English meta- 
physicians so-called, with Locke at their 
head, and equally by their Scottish suc- 
cessors, until the recent “ Institutes” of the 
witty Professor of St. Andrew’s. Locke’s 
“Essay concerning the Human Under- 
standing,” a century and a half ago, di- 
verted the English mind from metaphysic 
proper into what is commonly called Psy- 
chology, but ought, of right, to be termed 
Noölogy, or “ Philosophy of the Human 
Mind,” as Dugald Stewart entitled his 
treatise. This is the study which has usu- 
ally taken the place of metaphysic at 
Cambridge and other colleges,—the sci- 
ence that professes to show “how ideas 
enter the mind”; which, considering the 
rareness of the occurrence with the mass 
of mankind, we cannot regard as a very 
practical inquiry. We well remember our 
disappointment, when, at the usual stage 
in the college curriculum, we were prom- 
ised “ metaphysics” and were set to grind 
in Stewart’s profitless mill, where so few 
problems of either practical or theoretical 
importance are brought to the hopper, 
and where, in fact, the object is rather to 
show how the upper mill-stone revolves 
upon the nether, (reflection upon sensa- 
tion,) and how the grist is conveyed to 
the feeder, than to realize actual meta- 
physical flour. 

Locke’s reason for repudiating ontol- 
ogy is the alleged impossibility of arriving 
at truth in that pursuit,—“ of finding sat- 
isfaction in a quiet and sure possession of 
truths that most concern us, whilst we let 
loose our thoughts into the vast ocean of 
being.” + Unfortunately, however, as 


* That is, as a discipline of the faculties,— 
the chief benefit to be derived from any kind 


of metaphysical study. 
+ Essay, Book I. Chap. 1, Sect. 7. 
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Kant has shown, the results of nodlogical 
inquiry are just as questionable as those 
of ontology, whilst the topics on which it 
is employed are of far inferior moment. 
If, as Locke intimates, we can know noth- 
ing of being without first analyzing the 
understanding, it is equally sure that we 
can know nothing of the understanding 
except in union with and in action on 
being. And excepting his own funda- 
mental position concerning the sensuous 
origin of our ideas,—to which few, since 
Kant, will assent, — there is hardly a 
theorem, in all the writings of this school, 
of prime and vital significance. The 
school is tartly, but aptly, characterized 
by Professor Ferrier: “ Would people 
inquire directly into the laws of thought 
and of knowledge „by merely looking 
to knowledge or to thought itself, with- 
out attending to what is known or what 
is thought of ? Psychology usually goes 
to work in this abstract fashion ; but 
such a mode of procedure is hopeless, 
—as hopeless as the analogous instance 
by which the wits of old were wont to 
typify any particularly fruitless under- 
taking,—namely, the operation of milk- 
ing a he-goat into a sieve. No milk 
comes, in the first place, and even that 
the sieve will not retain! ‘There is a loss 
of nothing twice over. Like the man 
milking, the inquirer obtains no milk in 
the first place ; and, in the second place, 
he loses it, like the man holding the sieve. 
.... Our Scottish philosophy, in partic- 
ular, has presented a spectacle of this de- 
scription. Reid obtained no result, owing 
to the abstract nature of his inquiry, and 
the nothingness of his system has escap- 
ed through all the sieves of his succes- 
sors.” * 

Leibnitz’s metaphysical speculations are 
scattered through a wide variety of writ- 
ings, many of which are letters to his con- 
temporaries. These Professor Erdmaun 
has incorporated in his edition of the Phil- 
osophical Works. Beside these we may 
mention, as particularly deserving of no- 
tice, the “ Meditationes de Cognitione, Ve- 
ritate et Ideis,” the “ Systême Nouveau de: 

* Institutes of Metaphysic, p. 301. 
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la Nature,” “De Prime Philosophie 
Emendatione et de Notione Substantiz,” 
“ Reflexions sur Essai de ’ Entendement 
humain,” “ De Rerum Originatione Radi- 
cali,” “ De ipsa Natura,” “ Considerations 
sur la Doctrine d’un Esprit universel,” 
“ Nouveaux Essais sur l'Entendement hu- 
main,” “ Considerations sur le Principe de 
Vie.” To these we must add the “ Théo- 
dicée” (though more theological than 
metaphysical) and the “ Monadologie,” 
the most compact philosophical treatise of 
modern time. It is worthy of note, that, 
writing in the desultory, fragmentary, and 
accidental way he did, he not only wrote 
with unexampled clearness on matters 
the most abstruse, but never, that we are 
aware, in all the variety of his communi- 
cations, extending over so many years, 
contradicted himself. No philosopher is 
more intelligible, none more consequent. 

In philosophy, Leibnitz was a Realist. 
We use that term in the modern, not in 
the scholastic sense. In the scholastic 
sense, as we have seen, he was not a Real- 
ist, but, from childhood up, a Nominalist. 
But the Realism of the schools has less 
affinity with the Realism than with the 
Idealism of the present day. 

His opinions must be studied in con- 
nection with those of his contemporaries. 

Des Cartes, Spinoza, Locke, and Leib- 
nitz, the four most distinguished philoso- 


phers of the seventeenth century, repre-" 


sent four widely different and cardinal 
tendencies in philosophy: Dualism, Ideal- 
ism, Sensualism, and Realism. 

Des Cartes perceived the incompati- 
bility of the two primary qualities of be- 
ing, thought and extension, as attributes 
of one and the same (created) substance. 
He therefore postulated two (created) sub- 
stances, — one characterized by thought 
without extension, the other by extension 
without thought. These two are so alien 
and so incongruous, that neither can in- 
fluence the other, or determine the other, 
‘or any way relate with the other, except 
by direct mediation of Deity. (The doe- 
trine of Occasional Causes.) This is Dual- 
‘ism,—that sharp and rigorous antithesis 
‘of mind and matter, which Des Cartes, 
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if he did not,originate it, was the first to 
develope into philosophic significance, 
and which ever since has been the pre- 
vailing ontology of the Western world. 
So deeply has the thought of that master 
mind inwrought itself mto the very con- 
sciousness of humanity! 

Spinoza saw, that, if God alone can 
bring mind and matter together and 
effect a relation between them, it follows 
that mind and matter, or their attributes, 
however contrary, do meet in Deity; and 
if so, what need of three distinct natures ? 
What need of two substances beside God, 
as subjects of these attributes? Retain 
the middle term and drop the extremes 
and you have the Spinozan doctrine. of 
one (uncreated) substance, combining 
the attributes of thought and extension. 
This is Pantheism, or objective idealism, 
as distinguished from the subjective ideal- 
ism of Fichte. Strange, that the stigma 
of atheism should have been affixed to a 
system whose very starting-point is Deity 
and whose great characteristic is the ig- 
noration of everything but Deity, inso- 
much that the pure and devout Novalis 
pronounced the author a God-dranken 
man, and Spinozism a surfeit of Deity.* 
Naturally enough, the charge of atheism 
comes from the unbelieving Bayle, whose 
omnivorous mind, like the anaconda, as- 
sisted its enormous deglutition with a poi- 
sonous saliva of its own, and whose neg- 
ative temper makes the “ Dictionnaire 
Historique ” more Morgue than Valhalla. 

Locke, who combined in a strange 
union strong religious faith with philo- 
sophie unbelief, turned aside, as we have 
seen, from the questions which had occu- 
pied his predecessors; knew little and 
cared less about substance and accident, 
matter and spirit; but set himself to in- 
vestigate the nature of the organ itself by 
which truth is apprehended. In this in- 
vestigation he began by emptying the 
mind of all native elements of knowl- 


* Let us not be misunderstood. Pantheism 
is not Theism, and the one substance of Spi- 
noza is very unlike the one God of theology; 
but neither is the doctrine Atheism in any 
legitimate sense. 
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edge. He repudiated any supposed dow- 
ry of original truths or innate or connate 
ideas, and endeavored to show how, by 
acting on the report of the senses and 
personal experience, the understanding 
arrives at all the ideas of which it is con- 
scious. The mode of procedure in this 
case is empiricism ; the result with Locke 
was sensualism,—more fully developed by 
Condillac,* in the next century. But 
the same method may lead, as in the case 
of Berkeley, to immaterialism, falsely 
called idealism. Or it may lead, as in 
the case of Helvetius, to materialism. 
Locke himself would probably have 
landed in materialism, had followed 
freely the bent of his own thought, with- 
out the restraints of a cautious temper, 
and respect for the common and tradi- 
tional opinion of his time. The “ Essay” 
discovers an unmistakable leaning in that 
direction; as where the author supposes, 
“ We shall never be able to know 
whether any mere material being thinks 
or no; it being impossible for us, by the 
contemplation of our own ideas, without 
revelation, to discover whether Omnipo- 
tency has not given to some systems of 
matter fitly disposed a power to perceive 
and think;..... it being, in respect 
of our notions, not much more remote 
from our comprehension to conceive that 
God can, if he pleases, superadd to mat- 
ter a faculty of thinking, than that he 
should superadd to it another substance 
with a faculty of thinking, since we know 
not wherein thinking consists, nor to what 
sort of substances the Almighty has been 
pleased to give that power, which cannot 
be in any created being but merely by 
the good pleasure and bounty of the Cre- 
ator. For I see no contradiction in it, 
that the first thinking eternal Being 
should, if he pleased, give to certain sys- 
tems of created, senseless matter, put 
together as he thinks fit, some degrees of 
sense, perception, and thought.” + With 
such notions of the nature of thought, as 
a kind of mechanical contrivance, that 


* Essai sur l Origine des Connaissances hu- 
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+ Book IV. Chap. 3, Sect. 6. 
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can be conferred outright by an arbitrary 
act of Deity, and attached to one nature 
as well as another, it is evident that Locke 
could have had no idea of spirit as con- 
ceived by metaphysicians;—or no belief 
in that idea, if conceived. And with such 
conceptions of Deity and Divine opera- 
tions, as consisting in absolute power 
dissociated from absolute reason, one 
would not be surprised to find him as- 
serting, that God, if he pleased, might 
make two and two to be one, instead of 
four,—that mathematical laws are arbi- 
trary determinations of the Supreme Will, 
—that a thing is true only as God wills it to 
be so,—in fine, that there is no such thing 
as absolute truth. The resort to “ Om- 
nipotency ” in such matters is more con- 
venient than philosophical ; it is a dodging 
of the question, instead of an attempt to 
solve it. Divine ordination—“ Ardc 0? ère- 
Aeieto Bovàý ”—is a maxim which settles 
all difficulties. But it also precludes all 
inquiry. Why speculate at all, with this 
universal solvent at hand ? 

The “ contradiction ” which Locke 
could not see was clearly seen and keen- 
ly felt by Leibnitz. The arbitrary will 
of God, to him, was no solution. He 
believed in necessary truths independent 
of the Supreme Will; in other words, he 
believed that the Supreme Will is but 
the organ of the Supreme Reason: “Il 
ne faut point imaginer, que les vérités 
éternelles, étant dépendantes de Dieu, 
sont arbitraires et dépendent de sa vo- 
lonté.” He felt, with Des Cartes, the in- 
compatibility of thought with extension, 
considered as an immanent quality of 
substance, and he shared with Spinoza 
the unifice propensity which distinguishes 
the higher order of philosophic minds. 
Dualism was an offence to him. On the 
other hand, he differed from Spinoza in 
his vivid sense of individuality, of per- 
sonality. The pantheistic idea of a sin- 
gle, sole being, of which all other beings 
are mere modalities, was also and equally 
an offence to him. He saw well the illu- 
soriness and unfruitfulness of such a uni- 
verse as Spinoza dreamed. He saw it 
to be a vain imagination, a dream-world, 
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“without form and void,” nowhere blos- 
soming into reality. The philosophy of 
Leibnitz is equally remote from that of 
Des Cartes on the one hand, and from 
that of Spinoza on the other. .He di- 
verges from the former on the question 
of substance, which Des Cartes conceived 
as consisting of two kinds, one active 
(thinking) and one passive (extended), 
but which Leibnitz conceives to be all 
and only active. He explodes Dualism, 
and resolves the antithesis of matter and 
spirit by positing extension as a continu- 
ous act instead of a passive mode, sub- 
stance as an active force instead of an 
inert mass,—matter as substance appear- 
ing, communicating,—-as the necessary 
band and relation of spirits among them- 
selves.* 


* The following passages may serve as il- 
lustrations of these positions :— 

“Materia habet de se actum entitativum.”’ 
—De Princip. Indiv. Coroll. I. 

“Dicam interim notionem virium seu vir- 
tutis, (quam Germani vocant Kraft, Galli, la 
Jorce,) cui ego explicandæ peculiarem Dy- 
namices scientiam destinavi, plurimum lucis 
afferre ad veram notionem substantiæ intelli- 
gendam.”—De Prime Philosoph. Emendat. et 
de Notione Substantie. d 

“ Corpus ergo est agens extensum; dici po- 
terit esse substantiam extensam, modo tenea- 
tur omnem substantiam agere, at omne agens 
substantiam appellari’? “ Patebit non tantum 
mentes, sed etiam substantias omnes in loco, 
non nisi per operationem esse.’—De Vera 
Method. Phil. et Theol. 

“ Extensionem concipere ut absolutum ex 
eo forte oritur quod spatium concipimus per 
modum substantie.’’—Ad’ Des Bosses Ep. 
XXIX. 

“Car l'étendue ne signifie q’une répétition 
ou multiplicité continuée de ce qui est ré- 
pandu.” —Ewtrait d'une Lettre, ete. 

“Et Pon peut dire que l'étendue est en 
quelque façon à l'espace comme la durée est au 
tems.” ’—Exam. des Principes de Malebranche. 

“La nature de la substance consistant à 
mon avis dans cette tendance réglée de la- 
quelle les phénomènes naissent par ordre.” 
—Letire a M. Bayle. 

“Oar rien wa mieux marqué la substance 
que la puissance dagir.’—Réponse aux Ob- 
Jections du P. Lami. 

“S'il n’y avait que des esprits, ils seraient 
sans la liaison nécessaire, sans Pordre des 
tems et des lieux.’’— Théod. Sect. 120. 
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He parts company with Spinoza on the 
question of individuality. Substance is 
homogeneous; but substances, or beings, 
are infinite. Spinoza looked upon the 
universe and saw in it the undivided 
background on which the objects of hu- 
man consciousness are painted as momen- 
tary pictures. Leibnitz looked and saw 
that background, like the background of 
one of Raphael’s Madonnas, instinct with 
individual life, and swarming with intel- 
ligences which look out from every point 
of space. Leibnitz’s universe is com- 
posed of Monads, that is, units, individ- 
ual substances, or entities, having nei- 
ther extension, parts, nor figure, and, of 
course, indivisible. These are “the ver- 
itable atoms of nature, the elements of 
things.” 

The Monad is unformed and imperish- 
able ; it has no natural end or beginning. 
It could begin to be only by creation; 
it can cease to be only by annihilation. 
It cannot be affected from without or 
changed in its interior by any other 
creature. Still, it must have qualities, 
without which it would not be an entity. 
And monads must differ one from anoth- 
er, or there would be no changes in our 
experience ; since all that takes place in 
compound bodies is derived from the sim- 
ples which compose them, Moreover, 
the monad, though uninfluenced from 
without, is changing continually ; the 
change proceeds from an internal prin- 
ciple. Every monad is subject to a mul- 
titude of affections and relations, although 
without parts. This shifting state, which 
represents multitude in unity, is nothing 
else than what we call Perception, which 
must be carefully distinguished from Ap- 
perception, or consciousness. And the 
action of the internal principle which 
causes change in the monad, or a passing 
from one perception to another, is Appe- 
tition. The desire does not always attain 
to the perception to which it tends, but it 
always effects something, and causes a 
change of perceptions, . 

Leibnitz differs from Locke in main- 
taining that perception is inexplicable 
and inconceivable on mechanical princi- 
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ples. It is always the act of a simple 
substance, never of a compound, And 
“in simple substances there is nothing 
but perceptions and their changes,” * 
He differs from Locke, furthermore, on 
the question of the origin of ideas. This 
question, he says, “is not a preliminary 
one in philosophy, and one must have 
made great progress to be able to grap- 
ple E ey with it.” —“ Meanwhile, 
I think I may say, that our ideas, even 
those of sensible objects, viennent de nôtre 
propre fond. ..... I am by no means 
for the tabula rasa of Aristotle ; on the 
contrary, there is to me something ra- 
tional (quelque chose de solide) in what 
Plato called reminiscence. Nay, more 
than that, we have not only a reminis- 
cence of all our past thoughts, but we 
have also a presentiment of all our 
thoughts.” t 

Mr. Lewes, in his “ Biographical History 
of Philosophy,” speaks of the essay from 
which these words are quoted, as written 
in “a somewhat supercilious tone.” We 
are unable to detect any such feature in 
it. That trait was wholly foreign from 
Leibnitz’s nature. “ Car je suis des plus 
dociles,” he says of himself, in this same 
essay. He was the most tolerant of phi- 
losophers. “ Je ne méprise presque rien.” 
—‘Nemo est ingenio minus quam ego 
censorio.”—“ Mirum dictu: probo ple- 
raque que lego.” —“ Non admodum re- 
futationes quærere aut legere soleo.” 

To return to the monads. Each mon- 
ad, according to Leibnitz, is, properly 
speaking, a soul, inasmuch as each is en- 
dowed with perception. But in order to 
distinguish those which have only percep- 
tion from those which have also sentiment 
and memory, he will call the latter souls, 
the former monads or entelechies.~{ The 

* Monadol. 17. 

+ Reflexions sur I’ Essai de 1’ Entendement 
humain. 

f Entelechy (tvreléxeta) is an Aristotelian 
term, signifying activity, or more properly 
perhaps, self-action. Leibnitz understands 
by it something complete in itself (éxov Tò 
évredéc). - Mr. Butler, in his History of An- 
cient Philosophy, lately reprinted in this 
country, translates it “act. Function, we 
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naked monad, he says, has perceptions 
without relief, or “ enhanced flavor”; it 
is in a state of stupor. Death, he thinks, 
may produce this state for a time in ani- 
mals. The monads completely fill the 
world ; there is never and nowhere a 
void, and never complete inanimateness 
and inertness. The universe is a plenum 
of souls. Wherever we behold an or- 
ganic whole, (unum per se,) there monads 
are grouped around a central monad to 
which they are subordinate, and which 
they are constrained to serve so long as 
that connection lasts. Masses of inor- 
ganic matter are aggregations of monads. 
Bnei a regent, or sentient soul (unum 
per accidens). There can be no monad 
without matter, that is, without society, 
and no soul without a body. Not only 
the human soul is indestructible and im- 
mortal, but also the animal soul. There 
is no generation out of nothing, and no 
absolute death. Birth is expansion, de- 
velopment, growth; and death is con- 
traction, envelopment, decrease. The 
monads which are destined to become 
human souls have existed from the begin- 
ning in organic matter, but only as sen- 
tient or animal souls, without reason. 
They remain in this condition until the 
generation of the human beings to which 
they belong, and then develope them- 
selves into rational souls. The different 
organs and members of the body are also 
relatively souls which collect around 
them a number of monads for a specific 
purpose, and so on ad infinitum. Matter 
is not only infinitely divisible, but infi- 
nitely divided. All matter (so called) is 
living and active. “Every particle of 
matter may be conceived as a garden of 
plants, or as a pond full of fishes. But 
each branch of each plant, each member 
of each animal, each drop of their hu- 
mors, is in turn another such garden or 
pond.” * The connection between mon- 


think, would be a better rendering. (See W. 
Archer Butler’s Lectures, Last Series, Lect. 2.) 
Aristotle uses the word as a definition of the * 
soul. “ The soul,” he says, “is the first entel- 
echy of an active body.” 

* Monadol. 67. 
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ads, consequently the connection be- 
tween soul and ‘body, is not composition, 
but an organic relation,—in some sort, a 
spontaneous relation. The soul forms its 
own body, and moulds it to its purpose. 
This hypothesis was afterward embraced 
and developed as a physiological princi- 
ple by Stahl. As all the atoms in one 
body are organically related, so all the 
beings in the universe are organically re- 
lated to each other and to the All. One 
creature, or one organ of a creature, 
being given, there fs given with it the 
world’s history from the beginning to the 
end. All bodies are strictly fluid ; the 
universe is in flux. 

The principle of continuity answers 
the same purpose in Leibnitz’s system 
that the single substance does in Spino- 
za’s. It vindicates the essential unity of 
all being. Yet the two conceptions are 
immeasurably different, and constitute an 
immeasurable difference between the two 
systems, considered in their practical and 
moral bearings, as well as their ontologi- 
cal aspects. Spinoza* starts with the 
idea of the Infinite, or the All-One, from 
which there is no logical deduction of the 
individual. And in Spinoza’s system the 
individual does not exist except as a 
modality. But the existence of the indi- 
vidual is one of the primordial truths of 
the human mind, the foremost fact of con- 
sciousness. With this, therefore, Leibnitz 
begins, and arrives, by logical induction, 
to the Absolute and Supreme. Spinoza 
ends where he begins, in pantheism; the 
moral result of his system, Godward, is fa- 
talism,—manward, indifferentism and ne- 
gation of moral good and evil. Leibnitz 
ends in theism; the moral result of his sys- 
tem, Godward, is optimism, — manward, 
liberty, personal responsibility, moral obli- 
gation. 

He demonstrates the being of God by 
the necessity of a sufficient reason to: 
account for the series of things. Each 
finite thing requires an antecedent or 
_ contingent cause. But the supposition 
of an endless sequence of contingent 


* See Helferich’s Spinoza und Leibnitz, 
p. 76. 
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causes, or finite things, is absurd; the 
series must have had a beginning, and 
that beginning cannot have been a con- 
tingent cause or finite thing. “ The fin 
reason of things must be found in a ne- 
cessary substance in which the detail of 
changes exists eminently, (ne soit qwémi- 
nemment,) as in its source; and this is 
what we call God.”* The idea of God 
is of such a nature, that the being cor- 
responding to it, if possible, must be ac- 
tual. We have the idea; it involves no 
bounds, no negation, consequently no 
contradiction. It is the idea of a possi- 
ble, therefore of an actual. - 

“God is the primitive Unity, or the 
simple original Substance of which all 
the creatures, or original monads, are the 
products, and are generated, so to speak, 
by continual fulgurations from moment to 
moment, bounded by the receptivity of the 
creature, of whose existence limitation is 
an essential condition.” ¢ 

The philosophie theologian and the 
Christianizing philosopher will rejoice to 
find in this proposition a point of recon- 
ciliation between the extramundane God 
of pure theism and the cardinal principle 
of Spimozism, the immanence of Deity in 
creation,—a principle as dear to the phi- 
losophic mind as that of the extramun- 
dane Divinity is to the theologian. The 
universe of Spinoza is a selfexistent unit, 
divine in itself, but with no Divinity be- 
hind it. That of Leibnitz is an endless 
series of units from a self-existent and 
divine source. The one is an infinite 
deep, the other an everlasting flood. 

The doctrine of the Preéstablished Har- 
mony, so intimately and universally asso- 
ciated with the name of Leibnitz, has 
found little favor with his critics, or even 
with his admirers. Feuerbach calls it his 
weak side, and thinks that Leibnitz’s phi- 
losophy, else so profound, was here, as 
in other instances, overshadowed by the 
popular creed; that he accommodated 
himself to theology, as a highly cultivated 
and intelligent man, conscious of his su- 
periority, accommodates himself to a lady 
in his conversation with her, translating 

* Monadol. 88. t Ib. 47. 
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his ideas into her language, and even 
paraphrasing them. From this view of 
Leibnitz, as implying insincerity, we ut- 
terly dissent.* The author of the “ Théo- 
dicée” was not more interested in phi- 
losophy than he was in theology. His 
thoughts and his purpose did equal jus- 
tice to both. The deepest wish of his 
heart was to reconcile them, not by formal 
treaty, but in loving and condign union. 
We do not, however, object to an esoter- 
ic and exoteric view of the doctrine in 
question ; and we quite agree with Feuer- 
bach that the phrase pré¢tablie does not 
express a metaphysical determination. 
It is one thing to say, that God, by an 
arbitrary decree from everlasting, has 
‘so predisposed and pr edetermined every 
motion in the world of matter that each 
volition of a rational agent finds in the 
constant procession of physical forces a 
concurrent event by which it is executed, 
but which would have taken place with- 
out his volition, just as the mail+-coach 
takes our letter, if we have one, but goes 
all the same, when we do not write,—this 
is the gross, exoteric view,—and a very 
different thing it is to say, that the mon- 
ads composing the human system and 
the universe of things are so related, ad- 
justed, accommodated to each other, and 
to the whole, each being a representa- 
tive of all the rest and a mirror of the 
universe, that each feels all that passes 
in the rest, and all conspire in every act,t 
more or less effectively, in the ratio of 
their nearness to the prime agent. This 
is Leibnitz’s idea of preéstablished har- 
mony, which, perhaps, would be better 


* See, in connection with this point, two 
admirable essays by Lessing,—the one enti- 
tled Leibnitz on Eternal Punishment, the oth- 
er Objections of Andreas Wissorwtitius to the 
Doctrine of the Trinity. Of the latter the 
real topic is Leibnitz’s Defensio Trinitatis. 
The sharp-sighted Lessing, than whom no one 
has expressed a greater reverence for Leib- 
nitz, emphatically asserts and vigorously de- 
fends the philosopher’s orthodoxy. 

+ In this connection, Leibnitz quotes the 
remarkable saying of Hippocrates, Liumvoa 
návra. The universe breathes together, con- 
spires.—Monadol. 61. 
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expressed by the term “necessary con- 
sent.” “ In the ideas of God, each monad 
has a right to demand that God, in regu- 
lating the rest from the commencement 
of things; shall have regard to it; for 
since a created monad can have no AN 
ical influence on the interior of another, 
it is only by this means that one can be 
dependent on another.” —“ The soul fol- 
lows its own laws and the body follows its 
own, and they meet in virtue of the pre- 
established harmony,which exists between 
all substances, as representatives of one 
and the same universe. Souls act ac- 
cording to the laws of final causes by ap- 
petitions, etc. Bodies act according to 
the laws of efficient causes or the laws 
of motion. And the two kingdoms, that 
of efficient causes and that of final causes, 
harmonize with each other.” * 

The Preéstablished Harmony, then, is 
to be regarded as the philosophic state- 
ment of a fact, and not as a theory con- 
cerning the cause of the fact. But, like 
all philosophic and adequate statements, 
it answers the purpose of a theory, and 
clears up many difficulties. It is the best 
solution we know of the old‘contradiction 
of free-will and fate,—individual liberty 
and a necessary world. This antithesis 
disappears in the light of the Leibnitian 
philosophy, which resolves freedom and 
necessity into different points of view and 
different stages of development. The 
principle of the Preéstablished Harmony 
was designed by Leibnitz to meet the 
difficulty, started by Des Cartes, of ex- 
plaining the conformity between the per- 
ceptions of the mind and the correspond- 
ing affections of the body, since mind and 
matter, in his view, could have no con- 
nection with, or influence on, each other. 
The Cartesians explained this correspon- 
dence by the theory of occasional causes, 
that is, by the intervention of the Deity, 
who was supposed by his arbitrary will 
to have decreed a certain perception or 
sensation in the mind to go with a certain 
affection of the body, with which, how- 
ever, it had no réal connection. ‘ Car il” 
(that is, M. Bayle) “ est persuadé avec les 


* Monadol. 78, 79. 
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Cartésiens modernes, que les idées des 
qualités sensibles que Dieu donne, selon 
eux, à l'âme, à loccasion des mouvemens 
du corps, wont rien qui représente ces 
mouvemens, ou qui leur ressemble; de 
sorte qu’il étoit purement arbitraire que 
Dieu nous donnât les idées de la chaleur, 
du froid, de la lumière et autres que nous 
expérimentons, ou qu’il nous en donnat 
de tout-autres à cette même occasion.” * 
If the body was exposed to the flame, 
there was no more_reason, according to 
this theory, why the soul should be con- 
scious of pain than of pleasure, except 
that God had so ordained. Such a sup- 
position was shocking to our philoso- 
pher, who could tolerate no arbitrari- 
ness in God and no gap or discrepancy 
in nature, and who, therefore, sought 
to explain, by the nature of the soul 
'` itself and its kindred monads, the cor- 
respondence for which so violent an 
hypothesis was embraced by the Carte- 
sians. 


We have left ourselves no room to 
speak as we would of Leibnitz as theoso- 
pher. It was in this character that he 
obtained, in the last century, his widest 
fame. The work by which he is most 
commonly known, by which alone he is 
known to many, is the “ Théodicée,”—an 
attempt to vindicate the goodness of God 
against the cavils of unbelievers. He 
was one of the first to apply to this end 
the cardinal principle of the Lutheran 
Reformation, —the liberty of reason. He 
was one of the first to treat unbelief, from 
the side of religion, as an error of judg- 
ment, not as rebellion against rightful 
authority. The latter was and is the 
Romanist view. The former is the Prot- 
estant theory, but was not then, and is 
not always now, the Protestant practice. 
Theology then was not concerned to vin- 
dicate the reason or the goodness of 
God. It gloried in his physical strength 
by which he would finally crush dissenters 
from orthodoxy. Leibnitz knew no au- 
thority independent of Reason, and no 
God but the Supreme Reason directing 


* Théodicée. Partie II. 340. 
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Almighty Good-will. The philosophic 
conclusion justly deducible from this view 
of God, let cayillers say what they will, 
is Optimism. Accordingly, Optimism, or 
the doctrine of the best possible world, is 
the theory of the “ Théodicée.” Our limits 
will not permit us to analyze the argu- 
ment of this remarkable work. Bunsen 
says, “ It necessarily failed because it was 
a not quite honest compound of specula- 
tion and divinity.”* Few at the present 
day will pretend to be entirely satisfied 
with its reasoning, but all who are fa- 
miliar with it know it to be a treasury of 
wise and profound thoughts and of noble 
sentiments and aspirations. Bonnet, the 
naturalist, called it his “ Manual of Chris- 
tian Philosophy”; and Fontenelle, in his 
eulogy, speaks enthusiastically of its lu- 
minous and sublime views, of its reason- 
ings, in which the mind of the geometer 
is always apparent, of its perfect fairness 
toward those whom it controverts, and its 
rich store of anecdote and illustration. 
Even Stewart, who was not familiar 
with it, and who, as might be expected, 
strangely misconceives and misrepresents 
the author, is compelled to echo the gen- 
eral sentiment. He pronounces it a work 
“in which are combined together in an 
extraordinary degree the acuteness of the 
logician, the imagination of the poet, and 


_ the impenetrable yet sublime darkness of 


the metaphysical theologian.” The Italics 
are ours. Our reason for doubting Stew- 
art’s familiarity with the “ Théodicée,” and 
with Leibnitz in general, is derived in 
part from these phrases. We do not be- 
lieve that any sincere student of Leibnitz 
has found him dark and impenetrable. 
Be it a merit or a fault, this predicate is 
inapplicable. Never was metaphysician 
more explicit and more intelligible. Had 
he been disposed to mysticize and to 
shroud himself in “impenetrable dark- 
ness,” he would have found it difficult 
to indulge that propensity in French. 
Thanks to the strict régime and happy 
limitations of that idiom, the French is - 
not a language in which philosophy can 

* Outlines of the Philos. of Univ. Hist. Vol. 
I. Chap. 6. 
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hide itself. It is a tight-fitting coat, 
which shows the exact form, or want 
of form, of the thought it clothes, with- 
out pad or fold to simulate fulness or 
to veil defects. It was a Frenchman, 
we are aware, who discovered that “the 
use of language is to conceal thought”; 
but that use, so far as French is con- 
cerned, has been hitherto monopolized 
by diplomacy. 

Another reason for questioning Stew- 
art’s familiarity with Leibnitz is his mis- 
conception of that author, which we 
choose to impute to ignorance rather 
than to wilfulness. This misconception 
is strikingly exemplified in a prominent 
point of Leibnitian philosophy. Stew- 
art says:- “Tbe zeal of Leibnitz in 
propagating the dogma of Necessity is 
not easily reconcilable with the hostil- 
ity which he uniformly displays against 
the congenial doctrine of Materialism.” * 
Now it happens that “the zeal of Leib- 
nitz” was exerted in precisely the oppo- 
site direction. A considerable section of 
the “ Théodicée” (84-75) is occupied with 
the illustration and defence of the Free- 
dom of the Will. It was a doctrine on 
which he laid great stress, and which 
forms an essential part of his system ; f 
in proof of which, let one declaration 
stand for many: “Je suis d’opinion que 
notre volonté n’est pas seulement exempte 
de la contrainte, mais encore de la néces- 
sité.” How far he succeeded in estab- 
lishing that doctrine in accordance with 
the rest of his system is another ques- 
tion. That he believed it and taught it 
is a fact of which there can be no more 
doubt with those who have studied his 
writings, than there is that he wrote the 


works ascribed to him. But the freedom 


of will maintained by Leibnitz was not 
indeterminism. It was not the indiffer- 
ence of the tongue of the balance be- 


* General View of the Prog. of Metaph. Eth. 
and Polit. Phil. Boston: 1822. p. 75. 

+ “ Numquam Leibnitio in mentem venisse 
libertatem velle evertere, in qua defendenda 
quam maxime fuit occupatus, omnia scripta, 
precipue autem Theodicæa ejus, clamitant.” 
<- KORTHOLT, Vol. IV. p. 12. 
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tween equal weights, or that of the ass 
between equal bundles of hay. Such an 
equilibrium he declares impossible. “ Cet 
équilibre en tout sens est impossible.” 
Buridan’s imaginary case of the ass is a 
fiction “qui ne sauroit avoir lieu dans 
Yunivers.”* The will is always deter- 
mined by motives, but not necessarily 
constrained by them. This is his doc- 
trine, emphatically stated and zealously 
maintained. We doubt if any philoso- 
pher, equally profound and equally sin- 
cere, will ever find room in his conclu- 
sions for a greater measure of moral 
liberty than the “ Théodicée” has conced- 
ed toman. “In respect to this matter,” 
says Arthur Schopenhauer, “the great 
thinkers of all times are agreed and de- 
cided, just as surely as the mass of man- 
kind will never see and comprehend the 
great truth, that the practical operation 
of liberty is not to be sought in single 
acts, but in the being and nature of 
man.” + Leibnitz’s construction of the 
idea of a possible liberty consistent with 
the preéstablished order of the universe 
is substantially that of Schelling in his 
celebrated essay on this subject. We 
must not dwell upon it, but hasten to 
conclude our imperfect sketch. 

The ground-idea of the ‘‘ Théodicée ” 
is expressed in the phrase, “ Best-possible 
world.” Evil is a necessary condition of 
finite being, but: the end of creation is 
the realization of the greatest possible 
perfection within the limits of the finite. 
The existing universe is one of innumer- 
able possible universes, each of which, if 
actualized, would haye had a different 
measure of good and evil. The present, 
rather than any other, was made a¢tual, 
as presenting to Divine Intelligence the 
smallest measure of evil and ‘the greatest 
amount of good. This idea is happily 


* Leibnitz seems to have been of the same 
mind with Dante :— 
“Tntra duo cibi distanti e moventi 
D’ un modo, prima si morria di fame 
Che liber’ uomo I’ un recasse a’ denti.” 
Parad. iv. 1. 
+ Ueber den Wiilen in der Natur. FRANK- 
FURT A. M. 1854. p. 22. 
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embodied in the closing apologue, de- 
signed to supplement one of Laurentius 
Valla, a writer of the fifteenth century. 
Theodorus, priest of Zeus at Dodona, 
demands why that god has permitted to 
Sextus the evil will which was destined 
to bring so much misery on himself and 
others. Zeus refers him to his daughter 
Athene. He goes to Athens, is com- 
manded to lie down in the temple of 
Pallas, and is there visited with a dream. 
The vision takes him to the Palace of 
Destinies, which contains the plans of all 
possible worlds. He examines one plan 
after another; in each the same Sextus 
plays a different part and experiences 
a different fate. The plans improve as 
he advances, till at last he comes upon 
one whose superior excellence enchants 
him with delight. After revelling awhile 
in the contemplation of this perfect world, 
he is told that this is the actual world in 
which he lives. But in this the crime 
of Sextus is a necessary constituent; it 
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could not be what it is as a whole, were 
it other than it is in its single parts. 

Whatever may be thought of Leib- 
nitz’s success in demonstrating his favo- 
rite doctrine, the theory of Optimism 
commends itself to piety and reason as 
that view of human and divine things 
which most redounds to the glory of 
God and best expresses the hope of man, 
—as the noblest and therefore the truest 
theory of Divine rule and human des- 
tiny. 

We recall at this moment but one 
English writer of supreme mark who 
has held and promulged, in its fullest ex- 
tent, the theory of Optimism. That one 
is a poet. The “Essay on Man,” with 
one or two exceptions, might almost pass 
for a paraphrase of the “ Théodicée”; 
and Pope, with characteristic vigor, has 
concentrated the meaning of that treatise 
in one word, which is none the less true, 
in the sense intended, because of its pos- 
sible perversion,—* Whatever is is right.” 


LOO LOO. 


A FEW SCENES FROM A TRUE HISTORY. 
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SCENE IV. 

Tary had lived thus nearly a year, 
when, one day as they were riding on 
horseback, Alfred saw Mr. Grossman ap- 
proaching. “Drop your veil,” he said, 


quickly, to his companion; for he could ` 


not bear to have that Satyr even look 
upon his hidden flower. The cotton- 
broker noticed the action, but silently 
touched his hat, and passed with a sig- 
nificant smile on his uncomely counte- 
nance. A few days afterward, when Al- 
fred had gone to his business in the city, 
Loo Loo strolled to her favorite recess on 
the hill-side, and, lounging on the rustic 


seat, began to read the second volume of 

“Thaddeus of Warsaw.” She was so 
deeply interested in the adventures of the 

noble Pole, that she forgot herself and all 

her surroundings. Masses of glossy dark 
hair fell over the delicate hand that sup-. 
ported her head; her morning-gown, of 

pink French muslin, fell apart, and re- 
vealed a white embroidered skirt, from be- 
neath which obtruded one small foot, in an 
open-work silk stocking; the slipper hav- 
ing fallen to the ground. Thus absorbed, 
she took no note of time, and might have 
remained until summoned to dinner, had 
not a slight rustling disturbed her. She 
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looked up, and saw a coarse face peering 
at her between the pine boughs, with a 
most disgusting expression. She at once 
recognized the man they had met during 
their ride; and starting to her feet, she 
ran like a deer before the hunter. It 
was not till she came near the house, that 
she was aware of having left her slipper. 
A servant was sent for it, but returned, 
saying it was not to be found. She 
mourned over the loss, for the little pink 
kid slippers, embroidered with silver, 
were a birth-day present from Alfred. 
As soon as he returned, she told him the 
adventure, and went with him to search 
the arbor of pines. The incident troubled 
him greatly. “ What a noxious serpent, 
to come crawling into our Eden!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Never come here alone again, 
dearest; and never go far from the house, 
unless Madame is with you.” 

Her circle of enjoyments was already 
small, excluded as she was from society 
by her anomalous position, and educated 
far above the caste in which the tyranny 
of law and custom so absurdly placed 
her. Butit is one of the blessed laws of 
compensation, that the human soul can- 
not miss that to which it has never been 
accustomed. Madame’s motherly care, 
and Alfred’s unvarying tenderness, suf- 
ficed her cravings for affection; and for 
amusement, she took refuge in books, 
flowers, birds, and those changes of nat- 
ural scenery for which her lover had 
such quickness of eye. It was a priva- 
tion to give up her solitary rambles in 
the grounds, her inspection of „birds 
nests, and her readings in that pleasant 
alcove of pines. But she more than ac- 
quiesced in Alfred’s prohibition. She 
said at once, that she would rather be a 
prisoner within the house all her days 
than ever see that odious face again. 

Mr. Noble encountered the cotton- 
broker, in the way of business, a few 
days afterward; but his aversion to the 
unclean conversation of the man induced 
him to conceal his vexation under the veil 
of common courtesy. He knew what sort 
of remarks any remonstrance would eli- 
cit, and he shrank from subjecting Loo 
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Loo’s name to such pollution. For a 
short time, this prudent reserve shielded 
him from the attacks he dreaded. But 
Mr. Grossman soon began to throw out 
hints about the sly hypocrisy-of Puritan 
Yankees, and other innuendoes obviously 
intended to annoy him. At last, one 
day, he drew the embroidered slipper 
from his pocket, and, with a rakish wink 
of his eye, said, “ I reckon you have seen 
this before, Mr. Noble.” 

Alfred felt an impulse to seize him by 
the throat, and strangle him on the spot. 
But why should he make a scene with 
such a man, and thus drag Loo Loo’s 
name into painful notoriety? The old 
roué was evidently trying to foment a 
quarrel with him. Thoroughly animal 
in every department of his nature, he 
was boastful of brute courage, and prided 
himself upon having killed several men 
in duels. Alfred conjectured his line of 
policy, and resolved to frustrate it. He 
therefore coolly replied, “I have seen 
such slippers; they are very pretty”; 
and turned away, as if the subject were 
indifferent to him. 

“ Coward!” muttered Grossman, as 
he left. the counting-house. Mr. Noble 
did not hear him; and if he had, it would 
not have altered his course. He could 
see nothing enviable in the reputation of 
being ever ready for brawls, and a dead- 
shot in duels; and he knew that his life 
was too important to the friendless Loo 
Loo to be thus foolishly risked. for the 
gratification of a villain. This incident 
renewed his old feelings of remorse for the 
false position in which he had placed the 
young orphan, who trusted him so en- 
tirely. To his generous nature, the 
wrong seemed all the greater because 
the object was so unconscious of it. “ It 
is I who have subjected her to the inso- 
lence of this vile man,” he said within 
himself. “But I will repair the wrong. 
Innocent, confiding soul that she is, I 
will protect her. The sanction of mar- 
riage shall shield her from such af- 
fronts.” 

Alas for poor human nature! He was 
sincere in these resolutions, but he was 
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not quite strong enough to face the pre- 
judices of the society in which he lived. 
Their sneers would have fallen harmless. 
They could not take from him a single 
thing he really valued. But he had not 
learned to understand that the dreaded 
power of publice opinion is purely fabu- 
lous, when unsustained by the voice of 
conscience. So he fell into the old snare 
of moral compromise. He thought the 
best he could do, under the cireumstan- 
ces, was to hasten the period of his de- 
parture for the North, to marry Loo Loo 
in Philadelphia, and remove to some part 
of the country, where her private history 
would remain unknown. 

To make money for this purpose, he 
had more and more extended his specula- 
tions, and they had uniformly proved prof- 
itable. If Mr. Grossman’s offensive con- 
duct had not forced upon him a painful 
consciousness of his position with regard 
to the object of his devoted affection, he 
would have liked to remain in Mobile a 
few years longer, and accumulate more ; 
but, as it was, he determined to remove 
as soon as he could arrange his affairs 
satisfactorily. He set about this in good 
earnest. But, alas! the great pecuniary 
crash of 1837 was at hand. By every 
mail came news of failures where he ex- 
pected payments. The wealth, which 
seemed so certain a fact a few months 
before, where had it vanished? It had 
floated away, like a prismatic bubble on 
the breeze. He saw that his ruin was 
inevitable. All he owned in the world 
would not cancel his debts. And now 
he recalled the horrible recollection that 
Loo Loo was a part of his property. 
Much as he had blamed Mr. Duncan for 
negligence in not manumitting her moth- 
er, he had fallen into the same snare. In 
the fulness of his prosperity and happi- 
ness, he did not comprehend the risk he 
was running by delay. He rarely thought 
of the fact that she was legally his slave ; 
and when it did occur to him, it was al- 
ways accompanied with the recollection 
that the laws of Alabama did not allow 
him to emancipate her without sending her 
away from the State. But this never troub- 
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led him, because there was always present 
With him that vision of going to the North 
and making her his wife. So time slipped 
away, without his taking any precautions 
on the subject; and now it was too late. 
Immersed in debt as he was, the law did 
not allow him to dispose of anything 
without consent of creditors; and he 
owed ten thousand dollars to Mr. Gross- 
man. Oh, agony! sharp agony! 

There was a meeting of the creditors. 
Mr. Noble rendered an account of all his 
property, in which he was compelled to 
include Loo Loo; but for her he offered 
to give a note for fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, with good endorsement, payable 
with interest in a year. It was known 
that his attachment to the orphan he had 
educated amounted almost to infatuation ; 
and his proverbial integrity inspired so 
much respect, that the creditors were 
disposed to grant him any indulgence 
not incompatible with their own interests. 
They agreed to accept the proffered note, 
all except Mr. Grossman. He insisted 
that the girl should be put up at auction. 
For her sake, the ruined merchant con- 
descended to plead with him. He repre- 
sented that the tie between them was 
very different from the merely conven- 
ient connections which were so com- 
mon ; that Loo Loo was really good and 
modest, and so sensitive by nature, that 
exposure to public sale would nearly kill 
her. The selfish creditor remained in- 
exorable. The very fact that this deli- 
cate flower had been so carefully shelter- 
ed from the mud and dust of the wayside 
rendered her a more desirable prize. He 
coolly declared, that ever since he had 
seen her in the arbor, he had been de- 
termined to have her; and now that for- 
tune had put the chance in his power,.no 
money should induce him to relinquish it. 

The sale was inevitable; and the only 
remaining hope was that some friend 
might be induced to buy her. There 
was a gentleman in the city whom I will 
call Frank Helper. He was a Kentuck- 
ian by birth, kind and open-hearted,—a 
slave-holder by habit, not by nature. 
Warm feelings of regard had long exist- 
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ed between him and Mr. Noble; and to 


him the broken merchant applied for ad-e 


vice in this torturing emergency. Though 
Mr. Helper was possessed of but mod- 
erate wealth, he had originally agreed 
to endorse his friend’s note for fifteen 
hundred dollars; and he now promised 
to empower some one to expend three 
thousand dollars in the purchase of Loo 
Loo. / 

“Tt is not likely that we shall be oblig- 
ed to pay so much,” said he. “ Bad debts 
are pouring in upon Grossman, and he 
hasn’t a mint of money to spare just now, 
however big he may talk. We will be- 
gin with offering fifteen hundred dollars ; 
and she will probably be bid off for two 
thousand.” 

“Bid off! O my God!” exclaimed 
the wretched man. He bowed his head 
upon his outstretched arms, and theta- 
ble beneath him shook with his convulsive 
sobs. His friend was unprepared for 
such an overwhelming outburst of emo- 
tion. He did not understand, no one but 
Alfred himself could understand, the pe- 
culiarity of the ties that bound him to that 
dear orphan. Recovering from this un- 
wonted mood, he inquired whether there 
was no possible way of avoiding a sale. 

“I am sorry to say there is no way, 
my friend,” replied Mr. Helper. “The 
laws invest this man with power over 
you; and there is nothing left for us but 
to undermine his projects. It is a hazard- 
ous business, as you well know. You must 
not appear in it; neither can I; for I 
am known to be your intimate friend. 
But trust the whole affair to me, and I 
think I can bring it to a successful issue.” 

The hardest thing of all was to apprise 
the poor girl of her situation. She had 
never thought of herself as a slave; and 
what a terrible awakening was this from 
her dream of happy security! Alfred 
deemed it most kind and wise to tell her 
of it himself; but he dreaded it worse 
than death. He expected she would 
swoon; he even feared it might kill her. 
But love made her stronger than he 
thought. When, after much cautious 
circumlocution, he arrived at the crisis 
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of the story, she pressed her hand hard 
upon her forehead, and seemed stupefied. 
Then she threw herself into his arms, and 
they wept, wept, wept, till their heads 
seemed cracking with the agony. 

“Oh, the avenging Nemesis!” ex- 
claimed Alfred, at last. “I have deserv- 
ed all this. It is all my own fault. I 
ought to have carried you away from 
these wicked laws. I ought to have mar- 
ried you. ‘Truest, most affectionate of 
friends, how cruelly I have treated you ! 
you, who put the welfare of your life so 
confidingly into my hands!” 

She rose up from his bosom, and, look- 
ing him lovingly in the face, replied,— 

“ Never say that, dear Alfred! Never 
have such a thought again! You have 
been the best and kindest friend that 
woman ever had. If J forgot that I was 
a slave, is it strange that you should for- 
get it? But, Alfred, I will never be the 
slave of any other man,—never! I will 
never be put on the auction-stand. I 
will die first.” 

“ Nay, dearest, you must make no rash 
resolutions,” he replied. “I have friends 
who promise to save you, and restore us 
to each other. The form of sale is un- 
avoidable. So, for my sake, ‘consent to 
the temporary humiliation. Will you, 
darling ?” 

He had never before seen such an ex- 
pression in her face. Her eyes flashed, 
her nostrils dilated, and she drew her 
breath like one in the agonies of death. 
Then pressing his hand with a nervous 
grasp, she answered,— 

“For your sake, dear Alfred, I will.” 

From that time, she maintained out- 
ward calmness, while in his presence; and 
her inward uneasiness was indicated only 
by a fondness more clinging than ever. 
Whenever she parted from him, she kept 
him lingering, and lingering, on the 
threshold. She followed him to the road; 
she kissed her hand to him till he was 
out of sight; and then her tears flowed 
unrestrained. Her mind was filled with 
the idea that she should be carried away 
from the home of her childhood, as she 
had been by the rough Mr. Jackson,— 
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that she should become the slave of that 
bad man, and never, never see Alfred 
again. “But I can die,” she often said 
to herself; and she revolved in her mind 
various means of suicide, in case the 
worst should happen. 

Madame Labassé did not desert her in 
her misfortunes. She held frequent con- 
sultations with Mr. Helper and his friends, 
and continually brought messages to keep 
up her spirits. A dozen times a day, 
she repeated,— 

“ Tout sera bien arrangé. Soyez tran- 
quille, ma chère ! Soyez tranquille !” 

At last the dreaded day arrived. Mr. 
Helper had persuaded Alfred to appear 
to yield to necessity, and keep complete- 
ly out of sight. He consented, because 
Loo Loo had said she could not go 
through with the scene, if he were pres- 
ent; and, moreover, he was afraid to trust 
his own nerves and temper. They con- 
veyed her to the auction-room, where 
she stood trembling among a group of 
slaves of all ages and all colors, from 
iron-black to the lightest brown. She 
wore her simplest dress, without orna- 
ment of any kind. When they placed 
her on the stand, she held her veil down, 
with a close, nervous grasp. 

“Come, show us your face,” said the 
auctioneer. “Folks don’t like to buy a 
-pig in a poke, you know.” 

Seeing that she stood perfectly still, 
with her head lowered upon her breast, 
he untied the bonnet, pulled it off rudely, 
and held up her face to public view. 
There was a murmur of applause. 

“ Show your teeth,” said the auctioneer. 
But she only compressed her mouth more 
firmly. After trying in vain to coax her, 
he exclaimed,— 

“Never mind, gentlemen. She’s got 
a string of pearls inside them coral lips 
of hern. I can swear to that, for I’ve 
seen em. No use tryin’ to trot her out. 
She’s a leetle set up, ye see, with bein’ 
made much of. Look at her, gentle- 
men! Who can blame her for bein’ a 
bit proud? She’s a fust-rate fancy-arti- 
cle. Who bids ?” 

Before he had time to repeat the ques- 
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tion, Mr. Grossman said, in a loud voice, 
. Fifteen hundred dollars.” 

This was rather a damper upon Mr. 
Helper’s agent, who bid sixteen hun- 
dred. 

A voice from the crowd called out, 
“ Eighteen hundred.” 

“Two thousand,” shouted Mr. Gross- 
man. 

“Two thousand two hundred,” said 
another voice. 

“Two thousand five hundred,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Grossman. 

“Two thousand eight hundred,” said 
the incognito agent. 

The prize was now completely given 
up to the two competitors; and the agent, 
excited by the contest, went beyond his 
orders, until he bid as high as four thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 

“ Four thousand five hundred,” scream- 
ed the cotton-broker. 

There was no use in contending with 
him. He was evidently willing to stake 
all his fortune upon victory. 

“Going! Going! Going!” repeated 
the auctioneer, slowly. There was a 
brief pause, during which every pulsation 
in Loo Loo’s body seemed to stop. Then 
she heard the horrible words, “ Gone, for 
four thousand five hundred dollars! Gone 
to Mr. Grossman !” 

They led her to a bench at the other 
end of the room. She sat there, still as 
a marble statue, and almost as pale. 
The sudden cessation of excited hope 
had so stunned her, that she could not 
think. Everything seemed dark and 
reeling round her. In a few minutes, Mr. 
Grossman was at her side. 

“Come, my beauty,” said he. “The 
carriage is at the door. If you behave 
yourself, you shall be treated like a queen. 
Come, my love !” 

He attempted to take her hand, but 
his touch roused her from her lethargy ; 
and springing at him, like a wild-eat, she 
gave him a blow in the face that made 
him stagger,—so powerful was it, in the 
vehemence of her disgust and anger. 

His coaxing tones changed instantly. 

“We don’t allow niggers to put on 
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such airs,” he said. “I’m your master, 
You've’ got to live with me; and you 
may as well make up your mind to it 
first as last.” 

He glowered at her savagely for a 
moment; and drawing from his pocket 
an embroidered slipper, he added,— 

“Ever since I picked up this pretty 
thing, Pve been determined to have you. 
I expected to be obliged to wait till No- 
ble got tired of you, and wanted to take 
up with another wench; but I’ve had 
better luck than I expected.” 

At the sight of that gift of Alfred’s in 
his hated hand, at the sound of those 
coarse words, so different from his re- 
spectful tenderness, her pride broke 
down, and tears welled forth. Looking 
up in his stern face, she said, in tones of 
the deepest pathos,— 

“ Oh, Sir, have pity on a poor, unfor- 
tunate girl! Don’t persecute me!” 

“ Persecute you?” he replied. “No, 
indeed, my charmer! If you'll be kind 
to me, IIl treat you like a princess.” 

He tried to look loving, but the ex- 
pression was utterly revolting. Twelve 
years of unbridled sensuality had ren- 
‘dered his countenance even more dis- 
gusting than it was when he shocked 
Alfred’s youthful soul by his talk about 
“ Duncan’s handsome wench.” 

“Come, my beauty,” he continued, 
persuasively, “I'm glad to see you ina 
better temper. Come with me, and be- 
have yourself.” 

She curled her lip scornfully, and re- 
peated,— 

“ J will never live with you! Never!” 

“We'll see about that, my wench,” 
said he. “I may as well take you down 
a peg, first as last. If you’d rather be 
in the calaboose with niggers than to 
ride in a carriage with me, you may try 
it, and see how you like it. I reckon 
-you'll be glad to come to my terms, be- 
fore long.” 

He beckoned to two police-officers, and 
said, “ Take this wench into custody, and 
keep her on bread and water, till I give 
further orders.” 

The jail to which Loo Loo was con- 
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veyed was a wretched place. The walls 
were dingy, the floor covered with pud- 
dles of tobacco-juice, the air almost suffo- 
cating with the smell of pent-up tobacco- 
smoke, unwashed negroes, ang dirty gar- 
ments. She had neyer seen any place so 
loathsome. Mr. Jackson’s log-house was 
a palace in comparison. The prison was 
crowded with colored people of all com- 
plexions, and almost every form of hu- 
man vice and misery was huddled to- 
gether there with the poor victims of 
misfortune. Thieves, murderers, and 
shameless girls, decked out with taw- 
dry bits of finery, were mixed up with 
modest-looking, heart-broken wives, and 
mothers mourning for the children that 
had been torn from their arms, in the 
recent sale. Some were laughing, and 
singing lewd songs. Others sat still, with 
tears trickling down their sable cheeks. 
Here and there the fierce expression of 
some intelligent young man indicated a 
volcano of revenge seething within his 
soul. Some were stretched out drowsily 
upon the filthy floor, their natures appar- 
ently stupefied to the level of brutes. 
When Loo Loo was brought in, most of 
them were roused to look at her; and she 
heard them saying to each other, “ By 
gum, dat ar awt no nigger!” “ What 
fur dey fotch her here?” “She be white 
lady ob quality, she be.” 

The tenderly-nurtured daughter of the 
wealthy planter remained in this miser- 
able place two days. The jailer, touched 
by her beauty and extreme dejection, 
offered her better food than had been 
preseribed in his orders. She thanked 
him, but said she could not eat. When 
he invited her to occupy, for the night, a 
small room apart from the herd of prison- 
ers, she accepted the offer with gratitude. 
But she could not sleep, and she dared 
not undress. In the morning, the jailer, 
afraid of being detected in these acts of 
indulgence, told her, apologetically, that 
he was obliged to request her to return 
to the common apartment. 

Having recovered somewhat from the 
stunning effects of the blow that had fallen 
on her, she began to take more notice of 
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her companions. A gang of slaves, just 
sold, was in keeping there, till it suited 
the trader’s convenience to take them to 
New Orleans; and the parting scenes 
she witnessed that day made an impres- 
sion she never forgot. ‘Can it be,” she 
said to herself, “that such things have 
been going on around me all these years, 
and I so unconscious of them? What 
should I now be, if Alfred had not taken 
compassion on me, and prevented my 
being sent to the New Orleans market, 
before I was ten years old?” She 
thought with a shudder of the auction- 
scene the day before, and began to be 
afraid that her friends could not save her 
from that vile man’s power. 

She was roused from her reverie by the 
entrance of a white gentleman, whom she 
had never seen before. He came to in- 
spect the trader’s gang of slaves, to see if 
any one among them would suit him for a 
house-servant; and before long, he agreed 
to purchase a bright-looking mulatto lad. 
He stopped before Loo Loo, and said, 
“ Are you a good sempstress ?” 

“ She’s not for sale,” answered the 
jailer. “She belongs to Mr. Grossman, 
who put her here for disobedience.” The 
man smiled, as he spoke, and Loo Loo 
blushed crimson. ` 

“ Ho, ho,” rejoined the stranger. “I’m 
sorry for that. I should like to buy her, 
if I could.” 

He sauntered round the Toom, and 
took from his pocket oranges and candy, 
which he distributed among the black 
picaninnies tumbling over each other on 
the dirty floor. Coming round again 
to the place where she sat, he put an 
orange on her lap, and said, in low tones, 
“When they are not looking at you, re- 
move the peel”; and, touching his finger 
to his lip, significantly, he turned away 
to talk with the jailer. 

As soon as he was gone, she asked per- 
mission to go, for a few minutes, to the 
room she had occupied during the night. 
There she examined the orange, and found 
that half of the skin had been removed un- 


broken, a thin paper inserted, and the peel | 


replaced. On the scrap of paper was writ- 
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ten: “ When your master comes, appear 
to be submissive, and go with him. Plead 
weariness, and gain time. You will be 
rescued. Destroy this, and don’t seem 
more cheerful than you have been.” Un- 
der this was written, in Madame Labassé’s 
hand, “ Soyez tranquille, ma chére.” 

Unaccustomed to act a part, she found 
it difficult to appear so sad as she had 
been before the reception of the note. 
But she did her best, and the jailer ob- 
served no change. 

Late in the afternoon, Mr. Grossman 
made his appearance. “ Well, my beau- 
ty,” said he, “are you tired of the cala- 
boose? Don’t you think you should like 
my house rather better ?” 

She yawned listlessly, and, without 
looking up, answered, “I am very tired 
of staying here.” 

“I thought so,” rejoined her master, 
with a chuckling laugh. “I reckoned I 
should bring you to terms. So you've 
made up your mind not to be cruel toa 
poor fellow so desperately in love with 
you,—haven’t you?” 

She made no answer, and he contin- 
ued : “ You’re ready to go home with me, 
—are you ?” 

“ Yes, Sir,” she replied, faintly. 

“ Well, then, look up in my face, and 
let me have a peep at those devilish 
handsome eyes.” 

He chucked her under the chin, and 
raised her blushing face. She wanted to 
push him from her, he was so hateful; but 
she remembered the mysterious orange, 
and looked him in the eye, with passive 
obedience. Overjoyed at his success, 
he paid the jailer his fee, drew her 
arm within his, and hurried to the car- 
riage. 

How many humiliations were crowded 
into that short ride! How she shrank 
from the touch of his soft, swabby hand! 
How she loathed the gloating looks of 
the old Satyr! But she remembered the 
orange, and endured it all stoically. 

Arrived at his stylish house, he escort- 
ed her to a large chamber elegantly fur- 
wished. 

“I told you I would treat you like a 
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princess,” he said; “and I will keep my 
word.” 

He would have seated himself; but she 
prevented him, saying, “TI have one fa- 
vor to ask, and I shall be very grateful 
to you, if you will please to grant it.” 

“What is it, my charmer?” he inquired. 
“ I will consent to anything reasonable.” 

She answered, “ I could not get a wink 
of sleep in that filthy prison; and I am 
extremely tired. Please leave me till 
to-morrow.” 

“ Ah, why did you compel me to send 
you to that abominable place? It grieved 
me to cast such a pearl among swine. 
Well, I want to convince you that I am 
a kind master; so I suppose I must con- 
sent. But you must reward me with a 
kiss before I go.” 

This was the hardest trial of all; but 
she recollected the danger of exciting his 


suspicions, and complied. He returned. 


it with so much ardor, that she pushed 
him away impetuously ; but softening her 
manner immediately, she said, in plead- 
ing tones, “I am exceedingly tired ; in- 
deed I am!” 

He lingered, and seemed very reluc- 
tant to go; but when she again urged her 
request, he said, “ Good night, my beau- 
ty! I will send up some refreshments for 
you, before you sleep.” 

He’ went away, and she had a very 
uncomfortable sensation when she heard 
him lock the door behind him. A pris- 
oner, with such a jailer! With a quick 
movement of disgust, she rushed to the 
water-basin and washed her lips and her 
hands; but she felt that the stain was one 
no ablution could remove. The sense of 
degradation was so cruelly bitter, that it 
seemed to her as if she should die for 
very shame. 

In a short time, an elderly mulatto 
woman, with a pleasant face, entered, 

bearing a tray of cakes, ices, and lemon- 
ade. i 

«I don’t wish for anything to eat,” 
said Loo Loo, despondingly. 

“ Oh, don’t be givin’ up, in dat ar way,” 
said the mulatto, in kind, motherly tones. 
“De Lord a’n’t a-gwine to forsake ye. 
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Ye may jus’ breeve what Aunt Debby 
tells yer. Pse a poor ole nigger; but I 
hab ’sarved dat de darkest time is allers 
jus afore de light come. Eat some ob 
dese yer goodies. Ye oughterkeep your- 
sef strong fur de sake ob yer friends.” 

Loo Loo’ looked at her earnestly, and 
repeated, “ Friends ? How do you know 
I have any friends ?” 

“Oh, Pse poor ole nigger,” rejoined 
the mulatto. “ I don’t knows nottin’.” 

The captive looked wistfully after her, 
as she left the room. She felt disap- 
pointed; for something in the woman’s 
ways and tones had excited a hope within 
her. Again the key turned on the out- 
side; but it was not long before Debby 
reappeared with a bouquet. 

“ Massa sent young Missis dese yer 
fowers,” she said. 

“Put them down,” rejoined Loo Loo, 
laneuidly. 

“ Whar shall I put ’em ?” inquired the 
servant. 

“ Anywhere, out of my way,” was the 
curt reply. 

Debby cautioned her by a shake of her 
finger, and whispered, “ Massa’s out dar, 
waitin’ fur de key. Dars writin’ on 
dem ar fowers.” She lighted the lamps, 
and, after inquiring if anything else was - 
wanted, she went out, saying, “ Good 
night, missis. De Lord send ye pleasant 
dreams.” ; 

Again the key turned, and the sound 
of footsteps died away. Loo Loo eagerly 
untwisted the paper round the bouquet, 
and read these words: “ Be ready for 
travelling. About midnight your door 
will be unlocked. Follow Aunt Debby 
with your shoes in your hand, and speak 
no word. Destroy this paper.” To this 
Madame Labassé had added, “ Ne crai- 
gner rien, ma chère.” ` 

Loo Loo’s heart palpitated violently, 
and the blood rushed to her cheeks. 
Weary as she was, she felt no inclination 
to sleep. As she sat there, longing for 
midnight, she had ample leisure to survey 
the apartment.. It was, indeed, a bower 
fit for a princess. The chairs, tables, 
and French bedstead were all ornament- 
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ed with roses and lilies gracefully in- 
tertwined on a delicate fawn-colored 
ground. The tent-like canopy, that par- 
tially veiled the couch, was formed of 
pink and white striped muslin, draped on 
either side in ample folds, and fastened 
with garlands of roses. The pillow-cases 
were embroidered, perfumed, and edged 
with frills quilled as neatly as the petals 
of a dahlia. In one corner stood a small 
table, decorated with a very elegant Pa- 
risian tea-service for two. Lamps of cut 
glass illumined the face of a large 
Pscyche mirror, and on the toilet be- 
fore it a diamond necklace and ear-rings 
sparkled in their crimson velvet case. 
Loo Loo looked at them with a half- 
scornful smile, and repeated to herself : 


“ He bought me somewhat high; 
Since with me came a heart he couldn’t 
buy.” 


She lowered the lamps to twilight soft- 
ness, and tried to wait with patience. 
How long the hours seemed! Surely it 
must be past midnight. What if Aunt 
Debby had been detected in her plot? 
What if the master should come, in her 
stead? Full of that fear, she tried to 
open the windows, and found them fast- 
ened on the outside. Her heart sank 
within her; for she had resolved, in the 
last emergency, to leap out and be crush- 
ed on the pavement. Suspense became 
almost intolerable. She listened, and 
listened. There was no sound, except 
a loud snoring in the next apartment. 
Was it her tyrant, who was sleeping so 
near? She sat with her shoes in her 
hand, her eyes fastened on the door. At 
last it opened, and Debby’s brown face 
peeped in. ‘They passed out together,— 
the mulatto taking the precaution to lock 
the door and put the key in her pocket. 
Softly they went down stairs, through 
the kitchen, out into the adjoining alley. 
Two gentlemen with a carriage were in 
attendance. They sprang in, and were 
whirled away. After riding some miles, 
» the carriage was stopped; one of the gen- 
tlemen alighted and handed the women 
out. 


[June, 
“ My name is Dinsmore,” he said. “I 


am uncle to your friend, Frank Helper.. 


Yon are to pass for my daughter, and 
Debby is our servant.” 

« And Alfred,—Mr. Noble, I mean,— 
where is he ?” asked Loo Loo. 

“ He will follow in good time. Ask no 
more questions now.” 

The carriage rolled away; and the 
party it had conveyed were soon on their 
way to the North by an express-train. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
anxiety Alfred had endured from the 
time Loo Loo became the property of 
the cotton-broker until he heard of her 
escape. From motives of policy he was 
kept in ignorance of the persons em- 
ployed, and of the measures they intend- 
ed to take. In this state of suspense, his 
reason might have been endangered, had 
not Madame Labassé brought cheering 


_messages, from time to time, assuring 


him that all was carefully arranged, and 
success nearly certain. 

When Mr. Grossman, late in the day, 
discovered that his prey had escaped, his 
rage knew no bounds. He offered one 
thousand dollars for her apprehension, and 
another thousand for the detection of any 
one who had aided her. He made succes- 
sive attempts to obtain an indictment 
against Mr. Noble ; but he was proved to 
have been distant from the scene of action, 
and there was no evidence that he had 
any connection with the mysterious affair. 
Failing in this, the exasperated cotton- 
broker swore that he would have his 
heart’s blood, for he knew the sly, smooth- 
spoken Yankee was at the bottom of it. 
He challenged him; but Mr. Noble, not- 
withstanding the arguments of Frank 
Helper, refused, on the ground that he 
held New England opinions on the sub- 
ject of duelling. The Kentuckian could 
not understand that it required a far 
higher kind of courage to refuse than it 
would have done to accept. The bully 
proclaimed him a coward, and shot at 
him in the street, but without inflicting 
a very. serious wound, Thenceforth he 
went armed, and his friends kept him in 
sight. But he probably owed his life to 
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the fact that Mr. Grossman was compelled 
to go to New Orleans suddenly, on ur- 
gent business. Before leaving, the latter 
sent messengers to Savannah, Charleston, 
Louisville, and elsewhere ; exact descrip- 
tions of the fugitives were posted in all 
public places, and the offers of reward 
were doubled; but the activity thus excit- 
ed proved allin vain. The runaways had 
travelled night and day, and were in Can- 
ada before their pursuers reached New 
York. A few lines from Mr. Dinsmore 
announced this to Frank Helper, in 
phraseology that could not be under- 
stood, in case the letter should be in- 
spected at the post-office. He wrote: “I 
told you we intended to visit Montreal; 
and by the date of this you will see that 
I have carried my plan into execution. 
My daughter likes the place so much that 
I think I shall leave her here awhile in 
charge of our trusty servant, while I go 
home to look after my affairs.” 

After the excitement had somewhat 
subsided, Mr. Noble ascertained the pro- 
cess by which his friends had succeeded 
in effecting the rescue. Aunt Debby 
owed her master a grudge for having re- 
peatedly sold her children; and just at 
that time a fresh wound was rankling in 
her heart, because her only son, a bright 
lad of eighteen, of whom Mr. Grossman 
was the reputed father, had been sold to 
a slave-trader, to help raise the large 
sum he had given for Loo Loo. Frank 
Helper’s friends, having discovered this 
state of affairs, opened a negotiation with 
the mulatto woman, promising to send 
both her and her son into Canada, if she 
would assist them in their plans. Aunt 
Debby chuckled over the idea of her 
master’s disappointment, and was eager 
to seize the opportunity of being re- 
united to her last remaining child. The 
lad was accordingly purchased by the 
gentleman who distributed oranges in the 
prison, and was sent to Canada, accord- 
ing to promise. _ Mr. Grossman was ad- 
dicted to strong drink, and Aunt Debby 
had long been in the habit of preparing 
a potion for him before he retired to rest. 
“J mixed it powerful, dat ar night,” said 
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the laughing mulatto; “and I put in 
someting dat de gemmen guv to me. I 
reckon he waked up awful late.” Mr. 
Dinsmore, a maternal uncle of Frank 
Helper’s, had been visiting’ the South, 
and was then about to return to New 
York. When the story was told to him, 
he said nothing would please him more 
than to take the fugitives under his own 
protection. 


SCENE YV. 


Mr. NOBLE arranged the wreck of his 
affairs as speedily as possible, eager to be 
on the way to Montreal. The evening 
before he started, Frank Helper waited 
upon Mr. Grossman, and said: “ That 
handsome slave you have been trying so 
hard to catch is doubtless beyond your 
reach, and will take good care not to 
come within your power. Under these 
cireumstances, she is worth nothing to 
you; but for the sake of quieting the un- 
easiness of my friend Noble, I will give 
you eight hundred dollars to relinquish 
all claim to her.” 

The broker flew into a violent rage. 
“ TIl see you both damned first,” he re- 
plied. “I shall trip ’em up yet. TU 
keep the sword hanging over their cur- 
sed heads as long as I live. I wouldn’t 
mind spending ten thousand dollars to be 
revenged on that infernal Yankee.” 

Mr. Noble reached Montreal in safety, 
and found his Loo Loo well and cheer- 
ful. Words are inadequate to describe 
the emotions excited by reunion, after 
such dreadful perils and hairbreadth 
escapes. Their marriage was solem- 
nized as soon as possible; but the wife 
being an article of property, according 
to American law, they did not venture 
to return to the States. Alfred obtained 
some writing to do for a commercial 
house, while Loo Loo instructed little 
girls in dancing and embroidery. Her 
character had strengthened under the 
severe ordeals through which she had 
passed. She began to question the right- 
fulness of living so indolently as she had 
done. Those painful scenes in the slave- 
prison made her reflect that sympathy 
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with the actual miseries of life was better- 


than weeping over romances. She was 
rfsing above the deleterious influences of 
her early education, and beginning to 
feel the dignity of usefulness. She said 
to her husband, “TI shall not be sorry, if 
we are always poor. It is so pleasant to 
help you, who have done so much for me ! 
And Alfred, dear, I want to give some 
of my earnings to Aunt Debby. The 
poor old soul is trying to lay up money 
to pay that friend of yours who bought 
her son and sent him to Canada. Surely, 
I, of all people in the world, ought to be 
willing to help slaves who have been less 
fortunate than I have. Sometimes, when 
I lie awake in the night, I have very 
solemn thoughts come over me. It was 
truly a wonderful Providence that twice 
saved me from the dreadful fate that 
awaited me. I can never be grateful 
enough to God for sending me such a 
blessed friend as my good Alfred.” 

They were living thus contented with 
their humble lot, when a letter from 
Frank Helper announced that the ex- 
tensive house of Grossman & Co. had 
stopped payment. Their human chattels 
had been put up at auction, and among 
them was the title to our beautiful fugi- 
tive. The chance of capture was consid- 
ered so hopeless, that, when Mr. Helper 
bid sixty-two dollars, no one bid over 
him; and she became his property, until 
there was time to transfer the legal claim 
to his friend. 

Feeling that they could now be safe 
under their own vine and fig-tree, Alfred 
returned to the United States, where he 
became first a clerk, and afterward a 
prosperous merchant. His natural or- 
ganization unfitted him for conflict, and 
though his peculiar experiences had im- 
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bued him with a thorough abhorrence of 
slavery, he stood aloof from the ever-in- 
creasing agitation on that subject; but 
every New Year's day, one of the Vigil- 
ance Committees for the relief of fugi- 
tive slaves received one hundred dollars 
« from an unknown friend.” As his pe- 
cuniary means increased, he purchased 
several slaves, who had been in his em- 
ploy at Mobile, and established them as 
servants in Northern hotels. Madame 
Labassé was invited to spend the remain- 
der of her days under his roof; but she 
came only in the summers, being un- 
able to conquer her shivering dread of 
snow-storms. 

Loo Loo’s personal charms attracted 
attention wherever she made her ap- 
pearance. At church, and other publie 
places, people pointed her out to stran- 
gers, saying, “ That is the wife of Mr. 
Alfred Noble. She was the orphan 
daughter of a rich planter at the South, 
and had a great inheritance left to 
her; but Mr. Noble lost it all in the 
financial crisis of 1837.” Her real his- 
tory remained a secret, locked within 
their own breasts. Of their three chil- 
dren, the youngest was named Loo 
Loo, and greatly resembled her beautiful 
mother. When she was six years old, 
her portrait was taken in a gypsy hat 
garlanded with red berries. She was 
dancing round a little white dog, and 
long streamers of ribbon were float- 
ing behind her. Her father had it 
framed in an arched, environment of 
vine-work, and presented it to his wife 
on her thirtieth birthday. Her eyes 
moistened as she gazed upon it; then 
kissing his hand, she looked up in the 
old way, and said, “I thank you, Sir, for 
buying me.” 
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A FRIEND, who happens to have an 
idea or two of his own, is constantly ad- 
vising his acquaintances in no case to be- 
come parties to a regular correspondence. 
He is a. great letter-writer himself, but 
never answers an epistle, unless it contain 
queries as to matters of fact, or be an in- 
vitation to a ball or a dinner,—unless, in 
a word, real, not what he considers con- 
ventional, politeness requires; in which 
event, his reply is despatched at once. 
Under all other circumstances, he ig- 
nores the last missive from him or her 
to whom his envelope is addressed. He 
studiously frames his own communications 
in such wise, that they do not call for an 
answer. He will totally neglect an inti- 
mate friend for months, then let fly at 
him epistle after epistle, and then give no 
sign of life: for a long while again. If 
asked to exchange letters once a week 
or once a fortnight, he solemnly inquires 
whether the wind goes by machinery, and 
is, after a given interval, invariably at 
such o’clock,—adding, that it is his aim, 
not to keep up, but to keep down, corre- 
spondence. If accused of “ owing a let- 
ter,’ he repudiates the obligation, and 
affirms that he will go to jail sooner than 
pay it off. If taxed with heartlessness, he 
retorts by asking whether it can be the 
duty of a moral being, to insult a man by 
writing to him when there is nothing to 
say. . 

That these notions, whether they did 
or did not originate in an unfortunate 
love-affair, which my friend is said to 
have gone through in his youth, contain 
grains of truth may be easily shown. 

I drop a letter in the New York post- 
office to-day; my friend in Boston re- 
ceives it to-morrow and pens a reply at 
once, which finds me in New York with- 
in twenty-four hours. He may have un- 
derstood and really answered my epistle. 
But suppose him to have waited a week. 
New matters have, meantime, taken pos- 
session of both his mind and mine; the 


topics, which were fresh when I wrote, 
have lost their interest; the bridge be- 
tween us is broken down. His reply is 
worth little more to me than water to 
flowers cut a month since, or seed to a 
canary that was interred with tears last 
Saturday. 

Correspondence is conversation carried 
on under certain peculiar conditions, but 
subject to the same rules as conversation 
by word of mouth, except so far forth as 
they may be modified by those necessary 
conditions. You do not take your part- 
ner’s bright saying home with you and 
bring a repartee to the next ball, by 
which time she has forgotten what her 
bon mot was, and has another, every whit | 
as good, upon her lips; you do not return 
a lead in whist at the next rubber; you 
do not postpone the laugh over the jokes 
of the dinner-table, as is fabulously nar- 
rated of Washington, until you have re- 
tired for the night. In social intercourse, 
minds must meet before one person can 
be brought to another’s mood or both to 
a middle ground; it is the friction of con- 
tact, that creates conversation. A re- 
mark, not answered the instant after it 
has been made, is never answered. The 
bores and boors of society, not the gentle- 
men and ladies, ruminate upon what has 
been said, elaborate replies at leisure, and 
serve them up unseasonably. 

For the purposes of correspondence, one 
may and must throw himself back into the 
immediate past and assume the mood that 
was his when he wrote and in which 
alone a reply can find him. But there 
is a limit to this power, which is soon 
reached. Not many letters will keep 
sweet more than two days. A little in- 
dulgence may, perhaps, be shown toward 
persons who are a week or a fortnight 
from us by the post, since otherwise we 
could never converse together. But 
even they should reply to only the 
weightier matters suggested, since what 
they say, will probably be stale before it 
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reaches the eyes for which it was written. 
For the like reasons, I hold a Californian 
ot European correspondence to be an 
impossibility. As for him whose want of 
politeness fixes a gulf, a week broad, be- 
tween himself and his correspondent, 
there is no excuse. As one reads a let- 
ter, an answer to whatever worth answer- 
ing may be in it leaps to the lips ; to give 
it utterance that moment is the only nat- 
ural, courteous, and truthful course. Ten 
days hence, the reply, which now comes 
of its own accord, cannot be found; what 
might have been a source of pleasure to 
two persons will have become a piece of 
thankless drudgery. In vain the con- 
scientious correspondent, at the appointed 
time, takes the letter which she would an- 
swer out of the compartment of her port- 
folio, whereon stationers, cunningly hu- 
moring a popular weakness, have gilded, 
— UNANSWERED LETTERS.” In vain 
she cons it with care, comments upon ev- 
ery observation in it, answers all its ques- 
tions one by one, and propounds a series 
of her own, as a basis for the next epistle. 
Everything has been done decently and 
in order; but the laboriously-produced 
letter is a letter which killeth, and con- 
tains no infusion of the spirit that giveth 
life. This is not the writer’s fault. It is 
and must be all but impossible, after a 
lapse of time, to reproduce the natural 
reply to a remark, or to concoct one that 
shall be vital and satisfactory to the other 
party. 

Lovers, of all persons, it would seem, 
might with least danger postpone answer- 
ing each other’s missives, since their com- 
mon topic of interest is always with them, 
and the dillet-doux, after having been 
carried in the bosom a week, is as fresh 
as when taken from the  post-oflice. 
What need for “sweet sixteen” to con- 
sume the very night of its reception in 
essaying a reply, which she might have 
written next week as well, since next 
week they two will stand in substantially 
the same relations to one another as now ? 
“Sweet sixteen” smiles at such cold- 
blooded logic. 
she to herself, “ all sunsets may be alike; 
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“To you others,” thinks: 
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but in our horizon are constant changes, 
delicate tones of color, each 

‘Shade so finely touched love’s sense must 

seize it.’ 

The mood into which Walter’s note put 
me may never return again. ‘Now it is 
correspondent to the mood in which he 
wrote; now or never must I reply. In 
this way alone can we keep up a corre- 
spondence between our natures.” 

But the stupid world will not accept, 
cannot even understand, these fine say- 
ings. It looks at the question with very 
different eyes from those of lovers, board- 
ing-school misses, and persons in the first 
moon of a first marriage. The peculiar 
relations between them may supply inspi- 
ration and vitality to such correspondence. 
But would Dean Swift have put the daily 
record of his life upon paper for another 
than Stella to peruse? Would Lean- 
der have swum the Hellespont for the 
sake of meeting any girl but Hero upon 
the distant shore? As it was, he was 
drowned for his pains. The rest of 
us cannot swim Hellesponts, keep dia- 
ries, nor correspond, as foolish young 
people have done and do. We have 
books to read, business to attend to, du- 
ties to perform, tastes to gratify, ambi- 
tion to feed. Who could bear to have 
his correspondents always upon his 
hands? Who could endure such a tax 
upon his patience as they would become ? 
Who would send for his letters? Who 
would not rather run away from the post- 
men, for fear of the next discharge ? 

In the analogy between conversation 
and correspondence may, perhaps, be 
found a key to the problem. Those of 
us who are not lovers, school-girls, or 
spinsters are not desirous of keeping up 
a colloquy, day in and day out. Nor are 
we in the habit of resuming a subject, in 
the next interview, at the precise point 
where we left it. A “regular” conver 
sation, after the fashion of a regular cor- 
respondence, is, as between two individ- 
uals mutually unknown, or as among a 
number, invariably a failure. However 
recently persons may have parted com- 
pany, at meeting they commence de no- 
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vo; a new talk grows out of the circum- 
stances and thoughts of the moment, 
which ends as naturally as it began, when 
the talkers get tired or are obliged to stop. 
Sometimes but one of two or three opens 
her lips, but conversation, nevertheless, 
goes on; since an open ear is the most 
pointed question, and sympathy is the 
same, whether or not put into words. 

To conversation carried on at a dis- 
tance of space and time, throuch the pen, 
not the lips, the simple and obvious prin- 
ciples upon which people act in the draw- 
ing-room or the fireside-circle are easily 
applied. Between those who really wish 
to talk together letters should fly as rap- 
idly as the post can deliver them. If 
only one feels like writing, he should pour 
forth his heart to his friend, although that 
friend remain as silent as the grave. It 
would be as absurd to say that either 
party “owes the letter,” as to charge him 
who had the penultimate word in a dia- 
logue with the duty of making the first 
remark the next time he encounters her 
who had the last word. When the topic 
of immediate interest has been disposed 
of, a correspondence is over. It matters 
as little who contributed the larger pro- 
portion to it, as who contributes the most 
to a dialogue. When the end is reached, 
the story is done. It is for the party who 
is first in the mood of writing, after an 
interval of silence, to open a new corre- 
spondence, in which there shall be no ref- 
erence to previous communications, and 
which may die with the first letter or be 
protracted for a week or a month. 

Thus we are brought to a position not 
very far from that taken by my eccentric 
friend. General or regular correspond- 
ence is useless, baneful, and in most 
cases impossible; but special correspond- 
ence, born of the necessities of man as a 
social being, and circumscribed by them, 
may be from time to time possible. There 
can be no harm in an occasional exchange 
of bulletins of health and happiness, like 
the “good morning” and “how d’ye do” 
of the street and the parlor, or in making 
new-year’s calls, as it were, annually upon 
one’s distant friends. I know two ladies 
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who have done this as respects each oth- 
er for twenty years. But, as a rule, the 
shorter epistles of this description are, thé 
better. Some simple formula, which might 
be printed for convenience’s sake, would 
answer the purpose, and complete the 
analogy with the practice of paying three- 
minute visits of ceremony or of leaving a 
card at the door. 

The employment of a printed formula 
in all cases, indeed, where one feels not 
impelled, but obliged to write, would save 
both time and temper. We lay down 
nine out of ten of our letters with feelings 
of disappointment. Were we to imitate 
the Scotch servant who returned hers to 
the postmaster, after a glance at the ad- 
dress had assured her of the writer’s 
health, we should be quite as well off as 
we are now. My correspondent often 
begins with the remark, that he has noth- 
Then why in the 
world did he write? Why has he cov- 
ered four pages with specimens of poor 
chirography, which it cost him an hour to 
put upon paper, and us almost as much 
time to decipher? He sends me news 
which was in the papers a week ago; or 
speculations upon it, which professional 
journalists have alneady surfeited me 
with; or short treatises, after the fashion 
of Cicero’s epistolary productions. He 
talks about the weather, past, present, and 
to come. He serves up, with piquant 
sauce, occurrences which he would not 
have thought worthy of mention at his 
own breakfast-table. He spins out his 
two or three facts or ideas into the finest 
and flimsiest gossamer; or tucks them 
into a postscript, which alone, with the 
formula, should have been forwarded. 
He writes in a large hand, and resorts to 
every kind of device to fill up his sheet, 
instead of taking the manly course of 
writing only so long as he had something 
to say, or, if nothing, of keeping silence. 
A kindly sentence or two may redeem 
the epistle from utter condemnation ; for 
love, according to Solomon, makes a din- 
ner of herbs palatable. But “Love,” 
written beneath a formula, would have 
answered as well. 
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I should not dare to describe the pro- 
ductions of my female correspondents in 
detail. Suffice it to say, that most of 
them contain a smaller proportion of 
useless information, and a larger propor- 
tion of sentiment, vague aspiration, and 
would-be-picturesque description, than 
those of the men who pay postage on 
my behalf. They are longer, and some- 
times crossed; it is therefore a greater 
task to read them. 

. My “ fair readers”—as the snobs who 
write for magazines call women—have 
not, I trust, misapprehended my meaning 
and lost patience with me. I would not be 
understood as expressing a preference for 
one description of letters over another. 
Every person to his tastes and his talents. 
But a letter, which does not represent the 
writer’s real mood, reflect what is upper- 
most in his or her mind, deal with things 
and thoughts rather than with words, and 
express, if not strengthen, the peculiar 
ties between the person writing and the 
person written to,—a letter which is not 
genuine,—is no letter, but a sham and a 
lie. A real letter, on the other hand, 
whatever its topic, cannot fail to be worth 
reading. Great thoughts, profound spec- 
ulations, matters of experience, bits of 
observation, delicate fancies, romantic 
sentiments, humorous criticisms on people 
and things, funny stories, dreams of the 
future, memories of the past, pictures of 
the present, the merest gossip, the veriest 
trifling, everything, nothing, may form 
the theme, if naturally spoken of, not 
hunted up to fill out a page. 

No reason for modifying my conclu- 
sions occurs tome. It may be said, that, 
after all, a poor letter is better than none, 
because advices from distant friends are 
always welcome. But would not a glance 
at the well-known handwriting supply 
this want as fully as the perusal of a 
lengthy epistle, written with the hand, but 
not with the heart? Does not our cha- 
grin at finding so little of our friends in 
their letters more than counterbalance 
our gratification that they have been (pre- 
sumably) kind and thoughtful enough to 
write? Would we not gladly give four 
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of their ordinary letters for one of their 
best? But the instant they strike off the 
shackles of regular correspondence, and 
despatch letters only when they feel in- 
clined, replies only while they are fresh, 
and formulas at other times, if need be, 
we have our wish; the miles between our 
friends and ourselves shorten, they are 
really with us now and then, and we take 
solid pleasure in chatting with them. 

Am I told, that, until these ideas find 
general acceptance, it is dangerous to act 
upon them? that for an individual here 
and there to go out of the common course 
is only to make himself notorious, a 
stranger or.a bore to his friends? Were 
such statements true, they would still be 
cowardly. We should be faithful to our 
convictions of what is due to truth and 
manhood and self-respect, be the conse- 
quences what they may. Because a few 
are so, the world moves. The general 
voice always comes in as a chorus to a 
few particular voices. As for friends 
who cannot appreciate independence of 
character or of conduct, the fewer one 
has of them, the better. 

Such suggestions as have been thrown 
out are too obvious to have escaped any 
one who has given the subject a mo- 
ment’s thought. But who has time for 
that? People live too fast, in these days, 
to pay such attention as should be paid 
to those who are more valuable as indi- 
viduals than as parts of the great world. 
The good offices of friendship, which are 
the fulfilment of the highest social duties, 
are poorly performed, and, indeed, little 
understood. Not many of those who 
think at all think beyond the line of 
established custom and routine. They 
may take pains in their letters to. obey 
the ordinary rules of grammar, to avoid 
the use of slang phrases and vulgar ex- 
pressions, to write a clear sentence; but 
how few seek for the not less imperative 
rules which are prescribed by politeness 
and good sense! Of those who should 
know them, no small proportion habitual- 
ly, from thoughtlessness or perverseness, 
neglect their observance. 

I know men, distinguished in the 
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walks of literature, famed for a beautiful 
style of composition, who do not write a 
tolerable letter nor answer a note of invi- 
tation with propriety. Their sentences 
are slipshod, their punctuation and spell- 
ing beyond criticism, and their manu- 
script repulsive. A lady, to whose polite- 
ness such an answer is given, has a right 
to feel offended, and may very properly 
ask whether she be not entitled to as 
choice language as the promiscuous crowd 
which the “ distinguished gentleman” ad- 
dresses from pulpit or desk. 

How the distinguished gentleman would 
open his eyes at the question! He is 
sure that what he sent her was well 
enough for a letter. As though a letter, 
especially a letter to a lady, should not be 
as perfect in its kind as a lecture or ser- 
mon in its kind! as though one’s duties 
toward an individual were less stringent 
than one’s duties toward an audience! 
Would the distinguished gentleman be 
willing to probe his soul in search of the 
true reason for the difference in his treat- 
ment of the two? Is he sure that it is 
not an outgrowth from a certain “ moun- 
tainous me,” which seeks approbation 
more ardently from the one source than 
from the other ? 

There are those who indite elegant 
notes to comparative strangers, but, prob- 
ably upon the principle that familiarity 
breeds or should breed contempt, send 
the most villanous scrawls to their inti- 
mate friends and those of their own house- 
hold. They are akin to the numerous 
wives, who, reserving not only silks and 
satins, but neatness and courtesy, for com- 
pany, are always in dishabille in their 
husbands’ houses. 

Pericles, according to Walter Savage 
Landor, once wrote to Aspasia as fol- 
lows :— i 

“We should accustom ourselves to 
think always with propriety in little 
things as well as in great, and neither be 
too solicitous of our dress in the parlor 
nor negligent because we are at home. 


I think it as improper and indecorous to | 


writé a stupid or silly letter to you, as one 
in a bad hand or upon coarse paper. 
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Familiarity ought to have another and a 
worse name, when it relaxes in its efforts 
to please.” 

The London Periclesthe Athenian 
gentleman,—and there are a few such as 
he still extant,—writes to his nearest and 
dearest friend none but the best letters. 
It appears to him as ill-bred to say stupid 
or silly things to her, as to say what he 
does say clownishly. He cannot con- 
ceive of doing what is so frequently done 
now-a-days. He brings as much of Peri- 
cles to the composition of a letter as to 
the preparation of a speech. We may 
feel sure, that, unless he acted counter to 
his own maxims, he never wrote a line 
more or a line less than he felt an impulse 
to write, and that he had no “regular 
correspondents.” 

It is not every one that can write such 
letters as are in that delightful book of 
Walter Savage Landor, or as charmed 
the friends of Charles Lamb, the poet 
Gray, and a few famous women, first, and 
the world afterwards. It is not every 
one who can, with the utmost and wisest 
painstaking, produce a thoroughly excel- 
lent letter. The power to do that is 
original and not to be acquired. The 
charm of it will not, cannot, disclose its 
secret. Like the charm of the finest 
manners, of the best conversation, of an 
exquisite style, of an admirable character, 
it is felt rather than perceived. But 
every person, who will be simply true to 
his or her nature, can write a letter that 
will be very welcome to a friend, because 
it will be expressive of the character 
which that friend esteems and loves. 
The bunch of flowers, hastily put to- 
gether by her who gathered them, speaks 
as plainly of affection, although not in 
so delicate tones, as the most tastefully- 
arranged bouquet. But who desires to 
be presented with a nosegay of artificial 
flowers? Who can abide dead blossoms 
or violent discords of color? Freshness, 
sweetness, and an approach to harmony, 
that shall bring to mind the living, grow- 
ing plants, and the bountiful Nature from 
whose embrace flowers are born, the ac- 
ceptable gift must have. 
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‘To attempt a closer definition of a good 
letter than has been given would be a 
fruitless, as well as difficult task. “ Com- 
plete letter-writers” are chiefly useful for 
the formulas—notes of invitation, answers 
to them, and the like—which they contain, 
and for their lessons in punctuation, spell- 
ing, and criticism. Their efforts to in- 
struct upon other points are and must be 
worse than useless, because their precepts 
cramp without inspirmg. A few good 
examples are more valuable, but a little 
practice is worth them all. Letter-writ- 
ing is, after all, a pas seul, as it were ; the 
novice has no partner to teach him man- 
ners, or the figures of the dance, or to 
set his wits astir. By effort, and through 
numerous failures, he must teach himself. 
The difficulties of the medium between 
him and his distant friend, who is gen- 
erally in a similar predicament, must be 
surmounted. Gradually stiffness gives 
place to ease of composition, roughness to 
elegance, awkwardness to grace and tact, 
until his letters at length come to repre- 
sent his mood, and to interest, if not to 
delight, his correspondent. A rigid ad- 
herence to times and places and ceremo- 
nial retards this process of growth and 
advance, which is slow enough, at best. 

But, although most correspondence is, 
from want of truthfulness, thoughtfulness, 
life, good judgment, and good breeding, 
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very unsatisfactory, it cannot be denied 
that many good letters are written every 
day. Between lovers, parents and chil- 
dren, real and hearty friends, they pass. 
Young men on the threshold of life, while 
discussing together the grave questions 
then encountered, write them. Women, 
before their time to love and to be loved 
has come, or after it is passed,—women, 
who, disappointed in the great hope of ev- 
ery woman’s life, turn to one another for 
support and shelter,—are sending them by 
every post. Mr. De Quincey somewhere 
says, that in the letters of English women, 
almost alone, survive the pure and racy 
idioms of the language ; and the German 
Wolf is said to have asserted, that in cor- 
responding with his betrothed he learnt 
the mysteries of style. 

Such letters as these are worth one’s 
reading, because the utterance is genuine 
and genial. The writers feel and express 
in every line an interest in what they are 
writing, and do not recognize the conven- 
tional rules which obtain where people 
rely less upon inspirations from within 
than upon fixed general maxims for their 
guidance. As in the drawing-room the 
gentleman or lady behaves naturally, and 
not according to the dancing-master, so in 
their correspondence the best-bred people 
act from nature, and not from instruc- 
tion. 
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Novit etiam pictura tacens in parietibus loqui. 


ly. 

CHRISTIAN ART began in the cata- 
combs. Under ground, by the feeble 
light of lanterns, upon the ceilings of 
crypts, or in the semicircular spaces left 
above some of the more conspicuous 
graves, the first Christian pictures were 
painted. Imperfect in design, exhibiting 
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often the influence of pagan models, often 
displaying haste of performance and poy- 
erty of means, confined for the most part 
within a limited circle of ideas, and now 
faded in color, changed by damp, broken 
by rude treatment, sometimes blackened 
by the smoke of lamps,—they still give 
abundant evidence of the feeling and the 
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spirit which animated those who painted 
them, a feeling and spirit which unhap- 
pily have too seldom found expression in 
the so-called religious Art of later times. 
Few of them are of much worth in a 
purely artistic view. The paintings of 
the catacombs are rarely to be compared, 
in point of beauty, with the pictures from 
Pompeii,—although some.of them at least 
were contemporary works. ‘The artistic 
skill which created them is of a lower 
order. But their interest arises mainly 
from the sentiment which they imper- 
fectly embody, and their chief value is in 
the light which they throw upon early 
Christian faith and religious doctrine. 
They were designed not so much for the 
delight of the eye and the gratification 
of the fancy, as for stimulating affection- 
ate imaginations, and affording lessons, 
easily understood, of faith, hope, and 
love. They were to give consolation in 
sorrow, and to suggest sources of strength 
in trial. “ The Art of the first three cen- 
turies is entirely subordinate,—restrained 
partly by persecution and poverty, partly 
by a high spirituality, which cared more 
about preaching than painting.” 

With the uncertain means afforded 
by the internal character of these mural 
pictures, or by their position in the cata- 
combs, it is impossible to fix with definite- 
ness the period at which the Christians 
began to ornament the walls of their 
burial-places. It was probably, however, 
. as early as the beginning of the second 
century; and the greater number of the 
most important pictures which have thus 
far been discovered within the subter- 
ranean cemeteries were probably exe- 
cuted before Christianity had become the 
established religion of the empire. After 
that time the decline in painting, as in 
faith, was rapid; formality took the place 
of simplicity; and in the course of the 
fourth and fifth centuries the native fire 
of Art sank, till nothing was left of it but 
a few dying embers, which the workmen 
from the East, who brought in the stiff 
conventionalisms of Byzantine Art, were 
unfit and unable to rekindle. 

In the pictures of the most interesting 
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period, that is, of the second and third 
centuries, there is no attempt at literal 
portraiture or historic accuracy. They 
were to be understood only »by those who 
had the key to them in their minds, and 
they mostly arranged themselves.in four 
broad classes. 1st. Representations of 
personages or scenes from the Old Testa- 
ment regarded as types of those of the 
New. 2d. Literal or symbolic repre- 
sentations of personages or scenes from 
the New Testament. 3d. Miscellaneous 
figures, chiefly those of persons in the 
attitude of prayer. 4th. Ornamental de- 
signs, often copied from pagan examples, 
and sometimes with a symbolic meaning 
attached to them. 

It is a noteworthy and affecting cir- 
cumstance, that, among the immense 
number of the pictures in the catacombs 
which may be ascribed to the first three 
centuries, scarcely one has been found 
of a painful or sad character. The suf- 
ferings of the Saviour, his passion and his 
death, and the martyrdoms of the saints, 
had not become, as in after days, the 
main subjects of the religious Art of Italy. 
On the contrary, all the early paintings 
are distinguished by the cheerful and 
trustful nature of the impressions they 
were intended to convey. In the midst 
of external depression, uncertainty of for- 
tune and of life, often in the midst of per- 
secution, the Roman Christians dwelt not 
on this world, but looked forward to the 
fulfilment of the promises of their Lord. 
Their imaginations did not need the stim- 
ulus of painted sufferings ; suffering was 
before their eyes too often in its most 
vivid reality ; they had learned to regard 
it as belonging only to earth, and to look 
upon it as the gateway to heaven. ‘They 
did not turn for consolation. to the sorrows 
of their Lord, but to his words of comfort, 
to his miracles, and to his resurrection. 
Of all the subjects of pictures in the cata- 
combs, the one, perhaps, more frequently 
repeated than any other, and under a 
greater variety of forms and types, is that 
of the Resurrection. The figure of Jonah 
thrown out from the body of the whale, 
as the type that had been used by our 
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Lord himself in regard to his resurrec- 
tion, is met with constantly; and the rais- 
ing of Lazarus is one of the commonest 
scenes chosen for representation from the 
story of the New Testament. Nor is this 
strange. The assurance of immortality 
was to the world of heathen converts the 
central fact of Christianity, from which 
all the other truths of religion emanated, 
like rays. It gave a new and infi- 
nitely deeper meaning than it before 
possessed to all human experience; and 
in its universal comprehensiveness, it 
taught the great and new lessons of the 
equality of men before God, and of the 
brotherhood of man im the broad prom- 
ise of eternal life. For us, brought up 
in familiarity with Christian truth, sur- 
rounded by the accumulated and con- 
stant, though often unrecognized influ- 
ences of the Christian faith upon all our 
modes of thought and feeling, the imag- 
ination itself being more or less com- 
pletely under their control,—for us it is 
difficult to fancy the change produced in 
the mind of the early disciples of Christ 
‘by the reception of the truths which he 
aevealed. During the first three centu- 
“ies, while converts were constantly being 
made from heathenism, brought over by 
no worldly temptation, but by the pure 
foree of the new doctrine and the glad 
‘tidings over their convictions, or by the 
contagious enthusiasm of example and 
devotion, — faith in Christ and in his 
teachings must, among the sincere, have 
been always connected with a sense of 
wonder and of joy at the change wrought 
in'their views of life and of eternity. 
Their thoughts dwelt naturally upon the 
resurrection of their Lord, as the greatest 
of the miracles which were the seal of his 
divine commission, and as the type of the 
rising of the followers of Him who brought 
life and immortality to light. 

The troubles and contentions in the 
early Church, the disputes between the 
Jew amd the Gentile convert, the ex- 
cesses of spiritual excitement, the extray- 
agances of fanciful belief, of which the 
‘Epistles themselves furnish abundant evi- 
dence, eeased to all appearance at the 
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door of the catacombs. Within them 
there is nothing to recall the divisions of 
the faithful; but, on the contrary, the 
paintings on the walls almost universally 
relate to the simplest and most undis- 
puted truths. It was fitting that among 
these the types of the Resurrection should 
hold a first place. 

But the spiritual needs of life were not 
to be supplied by the promises and hopes 
of immortality alone. There were wants 
which craved immediate support, weak- 
nesses that needed present aid, sufferings 
that cried for present comfort, and sins 
for which repentance sought the assur- 
ance of direct forgiveness. And thus 
another of the most often-repeated of the 
pictures in the catacombs is that of the 
Saviour under the form of the Good 
Shepherd. No emblem fuller of mean- 
ing, or richer in consolation, could have 
been found. It was very early in com- 
mon use, not merely in Christian paint- 
ings, but on Christian gems, vases, and 
lamps. Speaking with peculiar distinct- 
ness to all who were acquainted with the 
Gospels, it was at the same time a fig- 
ure that could be used without exciting 
suspicion among the heathen, and one 
which was not exposed to desecration or 
insult from them; and under emblems of 
this kind, whose inner meaning was hid- 
den to all but themselves, the first Chris- 
tians were often forced to conceal the 
expression of their faith. This figure re- 
called to them many of the sacred words - 
and most solemn teachings of their Lord : 
“I am the Good Shepherd ; the good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” 
Often the good shepherd was represented 
as bearing the sheep upon his shoulders; 
and the picture addressed itself with 
touching and effective simplicity to him 
whom fear of persecution or the force 
of worldly temptations had led away. 
When one of his sheep is lost, doth not 
the shepherd go after it until he find it ? 
“ And when he hath found it, he layeth 
it on his shoulders, rejoicing.” “There . 
is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth.” 
How often, before this picture, has some 
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saddened soul uttered the words of the 
Psalm: “I have gone astray like a lost 
sheep: seek thy servant, for I do not for- 
get thy commandments”! And as it to 
afford still more direct assurance of the 
patience and long-suffering tenderness of 
the Lord, the Good Shepherd is some- 
times represented in the catacombs as 
bearing, not a sheep, but a goat upon his 
shoulders. It was as if to declare that his 
forgiveness and his love knew no limit, 
but were waiting to receive and to em- 
brace even those who had turned farthest 
from him. In a picture of very early 
date in the Catacomb of St. Callixtus, the 
Good Shepherd stands between a goat 
and a sheep, “as a shepherd divideth his 
sheep from the goats; and he shall set 
the sheep on his right hand and the goats 
on his left.” But in this picture the order 
_ is reversed,—the goat is on his right hand 
and the sheep on his left. It was the 
strongest type that could be given of the 
mercy of God. Sometimes the Good 
Shepherd is represented, not bearing the 
sheep on his shoulders, but leaning on his 
crook, and with a pipe in his hands, while 
his flock stand in various attitudes around 
him. Here again the reference to Scrip- 
ture is plain: “ He calleth his own sheep 
by name, and leadeth them out;... and 
the sheep follow him, for they know his 
voice.” Thus, under various forms and 
with various meanings, full of spiritual 
significance, and suggesting the most in- 
vigorating and consoling thoughts, the 
Good Shepherd appears oftener than any 
other single figure on the vaults and the 
walls of the catacombs. It is impossible 
to look at these paintings, poor in execu- 
tion and in external expression as they 
are, without experiencing some sense, 
faint it may be, of the force with which 
they must have appealed to the hearts 
and consciences of those who first looked 
upon them. It is as if the inmost thoughts 
and deepest feeling of the Christians of 
those early times had become dimly visi- 
ble upon the walls of their graves. The 
effect ‘is undoubtedly increased by the 
manner in which these paintings are 
seen, by the unsteady light of wax ta- 
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pers, in the solitude of long-deserted pas- 
sages and chapels. In such a place the 
dullest imagination is roused, troop on 
troop of associations and memories pass 
in review before it, and the fading colors 
and faint outlines of the paintings possess 
more power over it than the glow of 
Titian’s canvas, or the firm outline of 
Michel Angelo’s frescoes. 

Another symbol of the Saviour which 
is frequently found in the works of the 
first three centuries, and which soon after- 
wards seems to have fallen almost entirely 
into disuse, is that of the Fish. It is not 
derived, like that of the Good Shepherd, 
immediately from the words of Scripture ; 
though its use undoubtedly recalled sev- 
eral familiar narratives. It seems to have 
been early associated with the well-known 
Greek formula, ’Ijcot¢ Xpuctdc Oso ide 
Lormp, Jesus Christ the Saviour Son of 
God, arranged acrostically, so that the 
first letters of its words formed the word 
iySdc, fish. The first association that its 
use would suggest was that of Christ’s call 
to Peter and Andrew, “Follow me, and 
I will make you fishers of men,”—and 
thus we find, among the early Christian 
writers, the name of “ little fish,” piscicult, 
applied to the Christian disciples of their 
times. But it would serve also to bring 
to memory the miracle that the multitude 
had witnessed, of the multiplication of the 
fishes ; and it would recall that last solemn 
and tender farewell meeting between the 
Apostles and their Lord on the shore of 
the Sea of Tiberias, in the early morning, 
when their nets were filled with fish,— 
and “ Jesus then cometh, and taketh bread, 
and giveth them, and fish likewise.” And 
with this association was connected, as we 
learn from the pictures in the catacombs, 
a still deeper symbolic meaning, in which 
it represented the body of our Lord as 
given to his apostles at the Last Supper. 
In the Cemetery of Callixtus, very near 
the recently discovered crypt of Pope 
Cornelius, are two square. sepulchral 
chambers, adorned with pictures of an 
early date. Those of the first chamber 
have almost utterly perished, but on the 
wall of the second may be seen the image 
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of a fish swimming in the water, and 
bearing on his back a basket filled with 
loaves of the peculiar shape and color 
used by the Jews as an offering of the 
first fruits to their priests; beneath the 
bread appears a vessel which shows a red 
color, like a cup filled with wine. “As 
soon as I saw this picture,” says the Ca- 
valiere de Rossi, in his account of the dis- 
covery, “the words of St. Jerome came to 
my mind,—‘ None is richer than he who 
bears the body of the Lord in an osier 
basket and his blood in a glass.’ ” 

In the same cemetery, very near the 


erypt of St. Cecilia, there is a passage 


wider than common, upon whose side is a 
series of sepulchral cells of similar form, 
and ornamented with similar pictures. 
In one of them a table is represented, 
with four baskets of bread on the ground, 
on one side, and three on the other, while 
upon it three loaves and a fish are lying. 
In another of the chambers is a picture 
of a single loaf and of a fish upon a plate 
lying on a table, at one side of which a 
man stands with his hands stretched out 
towards it, while on the other side is a 
woman in the attitude of prayer. It 
seems no extravagance of interpretation 
to read in these pictures the symbol of 
that memorial service which Jesus had 
„established ‘for his followers,*—a service 


which has rarely been celebrated under’ 


circumstances more adapted to give to it 
its full effect, and to awaken in the souls 
af those who joined in it all the deep and 


* The Cavaliere de Rossi, in his very 
learned tract, De Christianis Monumentis 
IXOYN ewhibentidbus, expresses the belief 
that these pictures, besides their direct and 
simple reference tothe Lord’s Supper, exhibit 
also the Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence 
in the Eucharist. The bread he considers as 
the obvious material symbol, the fish the mys- 
tical symbol of the transubstantiation, His 
interpretation is at least doubtful. The bread 
was to be eaten in remembrance of the Lord, 
and the fish was represented as the image 
which recalled his words, that haye been per- 
verted by materialistic imaginations so far 
from their original meaning,—“ This is my 
body which is given for you.” But the date 
of the origin of false opinions is a matter of 
comparative unimportance. 
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affecting memories of its first institution, 
than when the bread and wine were par- 
taken of in memory of the Lord within 
the small and secret chapels of the early 
catacombs. To the Christians who as- 
sembled there in the days when to profess 
the name of Christ was to venture all 
things for his sake, his presence was a 
reality in their hearts, and his voice was 
heard as it was heard by his immediate 
followers who sat with him at the table in 
the upper chamber. 

There are several instances, among 
these subterranean pictures, of a symbolic 
representation of the Saviour, drawn, not 
from Scripture, but from a heathen origi- 
nal. It is that of Orpheus playing upon 
his lyre, and drawing all creatures to him 
by the sweetness of his strains. It was a 
fiction widely spread soon after the intro- 
duction of Christianity among the Gen- 
tiles, that Orpheus, like the Sibyls and 
some other of the characters of my- 
thology, had had some blind revelation 
of the coming of a saviour of the world, 
and had uttered indistinct prophecies of 
the event. Forgeries, similar to those of 
the Sibylline Verses, professing to be the 
remains of the poems of Orpheus, were 
made among the Alexandrian Christians, 
and for a long period his name was held 
in popular esteem, as that of a heathen 
prophet of Christian truth. Whether the 
paintings in the catacombs took their 
origin from these fictions must be uncer- 
tain; but driven, as the Roman Chris- 
tians were, to hide the truth under a 
symbol that should be inoffensive, and 
should not reveal its meaning to pagan 
eyes, it was not strange that they should 
“select this of the ancient poet. As he 
had drawn beasts and trees and stones to 
listen to the music of his lyre, so Christ, 
with persuasive sweetness and compelling 
force, drew men more savage than beasts, 
more rooted in the earth than trees, more 
cold than stones, to listen to and follow 
him. As Orpheus caused even the king- 
dom of Death to render back the lost, so 
Christ drew the souls of men from the 
very gates of hell, and made the grave 
restore its dead. And thus from the old 
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heathen story the Christian drew new sug- 
gestions and fresh meaning, and beheld in 
it an unconscious setting-forth of many 
holy truths. 

A subject from the Gospels, which is 
often represented, and which was used 
with a somewhat obscure symbolic mean- 
ing, is that of the man sick of the palsy, 
cured by the Saviour with the words, 
“ Arise, take up thy bed, and go to thine 
house.” It belongs, according to the an- 
cient interpretation, to the series of sub- 
jects that embody the doctrine of the 
Resurrection. It is thus explained by St. 
Ambrose, St. Augustine, and others of 
the fathers. They understood the words 
of Christ as addressed to them with the 
meaning, “ Arise, leave the things of this 
world, have faith, and go forward to thy 
abiding home in heaven.” Such an in- 
terpretation is entirely congruous with the 
general tone of thought and feeling ex- 
hibited in many other common paintings 
in the catacombs. But later Romanist 
writers have attempted to connect its in- 
terpretation with the doctrine of the For- 
giveness of Sins, as embodied in what is 
called the power of the Church in the 
holy sacrament of Penance. They lay 
stress on the words, “ Be of good cheer, 
thy sins are forgiven thee,” and suppose 
that the picture expresses the belief that 
the delegated power of forgiving sins still 
remained on earth. Undoubtedly the 
painting may well have recalled to mind 
these earlier words of the narrative, as 
well as the later ones, and with the same 
comforting assurance that was afforded 
by the emblem of the Good Shepherd ; 
but there seems no just reason for sup- 
posing it to have borne any reference 
to the peculiar doctrine of the Roman 
Church. The pictures themselves, so far 
as we are acquainted with them, seem to 
contradict this assumption ; for they, with- 
out exception, represent the paralytic in 
the last act of the narrative, already on 
his feet and bearing his bed.* 


*€ One picture of this scene in the Catacombs 
of St. Hermes is said to be in immediate con- 
nection with the sacrament of Penance “ rep- 
resented literally, in the form of a Christian 
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Among the favorite subjects from the 
Old Testament are four from the life of 
Moses,—his taking off his shoes at the 
command of the Lord, his exhibiting the 
manna to the people, his receiving the 
tables of the Law, and his striking the 
rock in the desert. Of these, the first 
and the last are most common, and the 
truths which they were intended to typi- 
fy seem to have been most dwelt upon. 
Moses was regarded in the ancient Church 
as the type, in the old dispensation, of our 
Saviour in the new. Thus as the narra- 
tive of the command to Moses to take off 
his shoes was immediately connected with 
the promise of the deliverance of the 
children of Israel from the land of bond- 
age, so it was regarded as the figure un- 
der which was to be seen the promise 
of the greater deliverance of the world 
through faith in Jesus Christ, and its free- 
dom from spiritual bondage. Moreover, 
the shoes were put off, “for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground”; 
and itis a natural supposition to regard the 
act as having been considered the symbol 
of that Holiness to the Lord which was 
the necessary preparation for the great 
deliverance. Like so many other of the 
paintings, it led forward the thoughts and 
the affections from time to eternity. And 
this figure was also, we may well suppose, 
taken as an immediate type of the Resur- 
rection, in connection with the words of 
Jesus, “ Now that the dead are raised 
even Moses showed at the bush, when he 
calleth the Lord” (or, as it should be 
translated, “ when, in telling you of the 
bush, he says that the Lord called him- 
self”) “the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 
For God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living.” With this interpre- 
kneeling on both knees before a priest, who is 
giving him absolution.’’ We have not seen the 
original of this picture, and we know of no 
copy of it. It is not given either by Bosio or in 
Perret’s great work. Before accepting it in 
evidence, its date must be ascertained, and the 
possibility of a more natural explanation of it 
excluded. How is one figure known to be 
that of a priest? and in what manner is the 
act of giving absolution expressed ? 
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tation, it affords another instance of the 
constancy with which the Christians con- 
nected the thought of immortality with 
the presence of death. 

So also the smiting of the rock, so that 
the water came forth abundantly, was 
adopted as the sign of the giving forth 
of the living water springing up into ever- 
lasting life. “The rock was Christ,” said 
St. Paul, and it is possible, that, with a 
secondary interpretation, the smiting of 
the rock was sometimes regarded as typi- 
cal of the sufferings of the Saviour. The 
picture of this miracle is repeated again 
and again, and one of the noblest figures 
in the whole range of subterranean Art, 
a figure of surpassing dignity and gran- 
deur, is that of Moses in this sublime 
seene in one of the chapels of the Ceme- 
tery of St. Agnes. In the performance of 
this miracle, Moses is represented with a 
rod in his hand; and a similar rod, appar- 
ently as the sign of power, is seen in the 
hands of Christ, in the paintings which 
represent his miracles. It is a curious 
illustration of the gradual progress of the 
ideas now current in the Roman Church, 
that upon sarcophagi of the fourth and 
fifth centuries St. Peter is found sculp- 
tured with the same rod in his hands,— 
emblematic, unquestionably, of the doc- 
trine of his being the Vicegerent of 
Christ,—and on the bottom of a glass ves- 
sel of late date, found in the catacombs, 
the miracle of the striking of the rock is 
depicted, but at the side of the figure is 
the nante, not of Moses, but of Peter,— 
for the Church had by this time advanced 
far in its assumptions. 

The story of Jonah appears also in 
four different scenes upon the walls of 
the chapels and burial-chambers. In the 
first, the prophet appears as being cast into 
the sea; in the second, swallowed by the 
great fish; in the third, thrown out upon 
dry land; and in the fourth, lying under 
the gourd. They are not found together, 
or in series ; but sometimes one and some- 
times another of these scenes was painted, 
according to the fancy or the thought of 
the artist. The swallowing of Jonah, 
and his deliverance from the belly of the 


whale, has already been referred to as 
one of the naturally suggested types of 
the Resurrection. When the prophet is 
shown as lying under a gourd, (which 
is painted as a vine climbing over a trel- 
lis-work, to represent the booth that Jonah 
made for himself,) the picture may per- 
haps have been read as a double lesson. 


As God “made the gourd to come up . 


over Jonah, that it might be a shadow 
over his head, to deliver him from his 
grief,” so he would deliver from their 
grief those who now trusted in him; but 
as he also made the gourd to wither, so 
that “the sun beat upon the head of Jo- 
nah that he fainted and wished in himself 
to die,” it was for them to remember their 
utter dependence on the will of God, to 
prepare themselves for the sorrows as for 
the joys of life. Nor was this all; the 
story of Jonah was one especially fitted 
to remind the recent convert of the long- 
suffering and grace of God, and to sug- 
gest to those who were enduring the ex- 
tremities of persecution the rebuke with 
which the Lord had chastened even his 
prophet for his desire for vengeance upon 
those who had long dwelt in evil ways. 
It recalled to them the new command- 
ment of love-to their enemies, and it 
bade them welcome with rejoicing even 
the latest and most reluctant listener to 
the truth. It repressed spiritual pride, 
and checked too ready anger. Was nob 
Rome even greater “ than Nineveh, that 
great city, wherein are more than six- 
score thousand persons that cannot dis- 
cern between their right hand and their 
left hand, and also much cattle”? Such 
were some, at least, of the meanings which 
the Christians of the catacombs may have 
seen in these pictures, It would be long 
to enter into the more subtile and less sat- 
isfactory interpretations of their symbolic 
meanings which are to be found in the 


works of some of the later fathers, and. 


which afford, as in many other instances, 
illustrations of the extravagance of sym- 


bolism into which the studies of the cell, 
the darkness of their age, and the in- 


sufficiency of their education often led 
them. 
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Two subjects are of frequent repetition 
in the catacombs, which bear a direct 
reference to the personal circumstances 
in which the Christians from time to time 
found themselves. One is that of Daniel 
in the lions’ den,—the other that of the 
Three Children of Israel in the fiery 
furnace. Both were types of persecu- 
tion and of deliverance. “ Thy God, 
whom thou servest continually, he will 
deliver thee.” Daniel is uniformly rep- 
resented in the attitude of prayer,—the 
attitude adopted by the early Christians, 
standing with arms outstretched. Very 
often single figures with no names attach- 
ed to them are thus represented above or 
by the side of graves. They were prob- 
ably intended as figures of those who lay 
within them, figures of those who had 
been constant in prayer; and this conjec- 
ture is almost established as a certainty 
by the existence of a few of these figures 
with names inscribed above them,—as, for 
instance, “ HILARA IN PACE.” 

, Noah in the ark is also one of the 
repeated subjects from the Old Testa- 
ment; the ark being represented as a 
sort of square box, in the middle of which 
Noah stands, sometimes in prayer, and 
sometimes with the dove flying towards 
him, bearing a branch of olive. ` It was 
the type of the Church, the whole body 
of Christians, floating in the midst of 
storms, but with the promise of peace; or, 
with wider signification, it was the type 
of the world saved through the revela- 
tion of Christ. It bore reference also to 
the words of St. Peter, in his First Epis- 
tle, concerning the ark, “wherein few, 
that is eight souls, were saved by water; 
the like figure whereunto, even baptism, 
doth also now save us by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ.” Sometimes, indeed, the 
act of baptism is represented in a more 
literal manner, by a naked figure im- 
mersed in the water; sometimes, perhaps, 
by still other types. 

Paintings of the temptation and the fall 
of Adam and Eve, in which the composi- 
tion often reminds one of that adopted 
by the later masters, are often seen on the 
walls; and the sacrifice of Abraham, in 
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which with reverent and just simplicity 
the interference of the Almighty is rep- 
resented by a hand issuing from the 
clouds, is a common subject Less fre- 
quent are pictures of David with his 
sling, of Tobit with the fish, of Susanna 
and the elders, treated symbolically, and 
some few other Old Testament stories. 
Their typical meaning was plain to the 
minds of those who frequented the cata- 
combs. From the Gospels many scenes 
are represented in addition to those we 
have already mentioned: among the most 
common are the miracle of the multipli- 
cation of the loaves; our Saviour seated, 
with two or more figures standing near 
him ; and his restoring sight to the blind. 
Every year’s new excavations bring to 
light some new picture, and our acquaint- 
ance with the Art of the catacombs is 
continually receiving interesting addi- 
tions. 

There appears to have been no definite 
rule in respect to the combination of sub- 
jects in a single chapel. The ceilings 
are generally divided into various com- 
partments, each filled with a different sub- 
ject. Thus, for example, we find on one 
of them the central compartment occu- 
pied by a figure of Orpheus; four small- 
er compartments are filled with sheep or 
cattle; and four others with Moses strik- 
ing the rock, Daniel in the lions’ den, 
David with his sling, and Jesus restoring 
the paralytic. At the angles of the vault 
are doves with branches of olive; and 
the ornaments of the ceiling are all of 
graceful and somewhat elaborate charac- 
ter. The purely ornamental portions of 
the paintings, though obviously formed on 
heathen originals, are almost universally 
of a pleasing and joyful character, and 
in many cases possess a symbolic mean- 
ing. Flowers, crowns of leaves, garlands, 
vines with clustering grapes, displayed 
more to the Christian’s eyes than mere 
beauty of form. In these and other simi- 
lar accessories the symbolism of the early 
Church delighted to manifest itself. On 
their terracotta lamps, fixed in the mortar 
at the head of graves, on their sepulchral 
tablets, on their rings, on their glass cups. 
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and chalices, the Christians put these 
emblems of their faith, keeping in mind 
their spiritual significance. Many of 
these symbols have preserved their inner 
meaning to the present day, while others 
have long lost it. ‘Thus, the crown and 
the laurel were the emblems of victory; 
the palm, of triumph ; the olive, of peace; 
the vine loaded with grapes, of the joys 
of heaven. The dove was at once the 
figure of the Holy Spirit, and the symbol 
of innocence and purity of heart; the 
peacock the emblem of immortality. The 
ship reminded the Christian of the har- 
bor of safety, or recalled to him the 
Church tossed upon the waves; the an- 
chor was the sign of strength and of 
hope; the lyre was the symbol of the 
sweetness of religion; the stag, of the soul 
thirsting for the Lord; the cock, of watch- 
fulness; the horse, of the course of life; 
the lamb, of the Saviour himself. 

Many of these symbols were, it is plain, 
derived from the Scripture, but many 
also had a heathen origin, and were 
adopted by the Christians with a new or 
an additional significance. It was not 
strange that this should be so, for many 
associations still bound the Christians of 
the early centuries to the things they had 
turned away from. Thus, the horse is 
frequently found upon the funeral vases 
and marbles of the ancients; the pea- 
cock, the bird of Juno, was the emblem 
of the apotheosis of the Roman empresses ; 
the palm and the crown had long been in 
use; and the funeral genii of the heathen 
Romans were in some sort the type of 
the later Christian angels. But although 
this adoption of ancient symbols is to be 
noticed, it is also to be observed that 
there is in the Christian cemeteries on 
the whole a remarkable absence of hea- 
then imagery,—less by far than might 
have been expected in the works of those 
surrounded by heathen modes of thought 
and expression. The influence of Chris- 
tianity, however, so changed the current 
of ideas, and so affected the feelings of 
those whom it called to new life, that 
heathenism became to them, as it were, a 
-dead letter, devoid of all that could rouse 
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the fancy, or affect the inner thought. 
A great gulf was fixed between them 
and it,—a gulf which for three cen- 
turies, at least, charity alone could bridge 
over. It was not till near the fourth 
century that heathenism began, to any 
marked extent, to modify the character 
and to corrupt the purity of Christian- 
ity. 

itty with this is connected one of the 
most important historic facts with regard 
to the Art of the catacombs. In no one of 
the pictures of the earlier centuries is sup- 
port or corroboration to be found of the 
distinctive dogmas and peculiar claims of 
the Roman Church. We have already 
spoken of the pictures that have been 
supposed to have symbolic reference to 
the doctrine of the Real Presence in the 
Eucharist, and have shown how little 
they require such an interpretation. The 
exaltation of St. Peter above the other 
Apostles is utterly unknown in the works 
of the first three centuries ; in instances in 
which he is represented, it is as the com- 
panion of St. Paul. The Virgin never ap- 
pears as the subject of any special rever- 
ence. Sometimes, as in pictures of the 
Magi bringing their gifts, she is seen with 
the child Jesus upon her lap. No attempt 
to represent the Trinity (an irreverence 
which did not become familiar till centu- 
ries later) exists in the catacombs, and 
no sign of the existence of the doctrine 
of the Trinity is to be met with in them, 
unless in works of a very late period. 
Of the doctrines of Purgatory and Hell, 
of Indulgences, of Absolution, no trace is 
to be found. Of the worship of the saints 
there are few signs before the fourth cen- 
tury,—and it was not until after this pe- 
riod that figures of the saints, such as 
those spoken of heretofore, in the account 
of the crypt of St. Cecilia, became a com- 
mon adornment of the sepulchral walls. 
The use of the nimbus, or glory round the 


‘head, was not introduced into Christian 


Art before the end of the fourth century. 
It was borrowed from Paganism, and was 
adopted, with many other ideas and forms 
of representation, from the same source, 
after Romanism had taken the place of 
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Paganism as the religion of the Western 
Empire. The faith of the catacombs of 
the first three centuries was Christianity, 
not Romanism. 

In the later catacombs, the change of 
belief, which was wrought outside of them, 
is plainly visible in the change in the 
style of Art. Byzantine models stiffened, 
formalized, and gradually destroyed the 
spirit of the early paintings. Richness 
of vestment and mannerism of expres- 
sion took the place of simplicity and 
straightforwardness. The Art which is 
still the popular Art in Italy began to ex- 
hibit its lower round of subjects.- Saints 
of all kinds were preferred to the per- 
sonages of Scripture. The time of suf 
ering and trial having passed, men stir- 
red their slow imaginations with pic- 
tures of the crucifixion and the passion. 
Martyrdoms began to be represented; 
and the series—not even yet, alas! come 
to an end—of the coarse and bloody atro- 
cities of painting, pictures worthy only of 
the shambles, beginning here, marked 
the decline of piety and the absence of 
feeling. Love and veneration for the 
older and simpler works disappeared, 
and through many of the ancient pictures 
fresh graves were dug, that faithless Chris- 
tians might be buried near those whom 
they esteemed able to intercede for and 
protect them. These graves hollowed 
out in the wall around the tomb of some 
saint or martyr became so common, that 
the term soon arose of a burial intra or 
retro sanctos, among or behind the saints. 
One of the most precious pictures in the 
Catacombs of St. Callixtus, precious from 
its peculiar character, is thus in some of 
its most important parts utterly destroyed. 
It represents, so far as is to be seen now, 
two men in the attitude of preaching to 
flocks who stand near them,—and if the 
eye is not deceived by the uncertain 
light, and by the dimness of the injured 
colors, a shower of rain, typical of the 
showers of divine grace, is falling upon 
the sheep: on one who is listening in- 
tently, with head erect, the shower falls 
abundantly; on another who listens, but 
with less eagerness, the rain falls in less 
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abundance; on a third who listens, but 
continues to eat, with head bent down- 
ward, the rain falls scantily; while on a 
fourth, who has turned away to crop the 
grass, scarcely a drop descends. Into 
this parable in painting the irreverence 
of a sueceeding century cut its now rifled 
and forlorn graves. 

But the Art of the catacombs, after its 
first age, was not confined to painting. 
Many sculptured sarcophagi have been 
found within the crypts, and in the crypts 
of the churches connected with the ceme- 
teries. Here was again the adoption of 
an ancient custom; and in many in- 
stances, indeed, the ancient sarcophagi 
themselves were employed for modern 
bodies, and the old heathens turned out 
for the new Christians. Others were 
obviously the work of heathen artists em- 
ployed for Christian service; and others 
exhibit, even more plainly than the later 
paintings, some of the special doctrines of 
the Church. The whole character of this 
sculpture deserves fuller investigation 
than we can give to it here. The collec- 
tion of these first Christian works in mar- 
ble that has recently been made in the 
Lateran Museum affords opportunity for 
its careful study,—a study interesting not 
only in an artistic, but in an historic and 
doctrinal point of view. 

The single undoubted Christian statue 
of early date that has come down to us 
is that of St. Hippolytus, Bishop of Porto, 
which was found in 1551, near the Basil- 
ica of St. Lawrence. Unfortunately, it 
was much mutilated, and has been great- 
ly restored; but it is still of uncommon 
interest, not only from its excellent quali- 
ties as a work of Art, but also from the 
engraving upon its side of a list of the 
works of the Saint, and of a double pas- 
chal cycle. This, too, is now in the Chris- 
tian Museum at the Lateran. 

Another branch of early Christian Art, 
which deserves more attention than it 
has yet received, is that of the mo- 
saics of the catacombs. Their character 
is widely different from that of those with 
which a few centuries afterwards the 
popes splendidly adorned their favorite 
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churches. But we must leave mosaics, 
gems, lamps, and all the lesser articles of 
ornament and of common household use 
that have been found in the graves, and 
which bring one often into strange fa- 
miliarity with the ways and near sym- 
pathy with the feelings of those who oc- 
cupied the now empty cells. Most of 
these trifles seem to have been buried 
with the dead as the memorials of a love 
that longed to reach beyond death with 
the expressions of its constancy and its 
grief. Among them have been found 
the toys of little children,—their jointed 
ivory dolls, their rattles, their little rings, 
and bells,—full, even now, of the sweet 
sounds of long-ago household joys, and 
of the tender recollections of household 
sorrows. In looking at them, one is re- 
minded of the constant recurrence of the 
figure of the Good Shepherd bearing his 
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lamb, painted upon the walls of these an- 
cient chapels and crypts. 


It was thus that the dawn of Christian 
Art lighted up the darkness of the cata- 
combs. While the Roman nobles were 
decorating their villas and summer-houses 
with gay figures, scenes from the ancient 
stories, and representations of licentious 
fancies,—while the emperors were paving 
the halls of their great baths with mosaic 
portraits of the famous prize-fighters and 
gladiators,—the Christians were painting 
the walls of their obscure cemeteries with 
imagery which expressed the new lessons 
of their faith, and which was the type 
and the beginning of the most beautiful 
works that the human imagination has 
conceived, and the promise of still more 
beautiful works yet to be created for the 
delight and help of the world. 


[To be continued.] 


BEATRICE. 


i How was I worthy so divine a loss, 
Deepening my midnights, kindling all my morns ? 
Why waste such precious wood to make my cross, 
Such far-sought roses for my crown of thorns ? 


And when she came, how earned I such a gift ? 
Why spend on me, a poor earth-delving mole, 

The fireside sweetnesses, the heavenward lift, 
The hourly mercy of a woman’s soul ? 


Ah, did we know to give her all her right, 

What wonders even in our poor clay were done ! 
It is not Woman leaves us to our night, 

It is our earth that grovels from her sun. 


Our nobler cultured fields and gracious domes 
We whirl too oft from her who still shines on 

To light in vain our caves and clefts, the homes 
Of night-bird instincts pained till she be gone. 


Still must this body starve our souls with shade ; 
But when Death makes us what we were before, 

Then shall her sunshine all our depths invade, 
And not a shadow stain heayen’s crystal floor. 
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“ The sense of the world is short,— ` 


Long and various the report,— 
To love and be beloved: . 


Men and gods have not outlearned it; 
And how oft soe’er they've turned it, 


Tis not to be improved ! "—Emurson. 


Mr. Vane and Mr. Payne both were 
eagerly describing to me their arrange- 
ments for an excursion to the Lake. I 
did not doubt it would be charming, but 
neither of these two gentlemen would be 
endurable on such a drive, and each was 
determined to ask me first. I stood push- 
ing apart the crushed flowers of my bou- 
quet, in which all the gardener’s art vin- 
dicated itself by making the airy grace 
of Nature into a flat, unmeaning mosaic. 

In the next room the passionate mel- 
ancholy of a waltz was mocked and traves- 
tied by the frantic and ungraceful whirl 
that only Americans are capable of execut- 
ing; the music lived alone in upper air; 
of men and dancing it was all unaware; 
the involved cadences rolled away over 
the lawn, shook the dew-drooped roses 
on their stems, and went upward into the 
boundless moonlight toits home. Through 
ali, Messrs. Vane and Payne harangued 
me about the splendid bowling-alley at 
the Lake, the mountain-strawberries, the 
boats, the gravel-walks! At last it be- 
came amusing to see how skilfully they 
each evaded and extinguished the other; 
it was a game of chess, and he was to be 
victor who should first ask me; if one 
verged upon the question, the other 
quickly interposed some delightful cir- 
cumstance about the excursion, and call- 
ed upon the first to corroborate his tes- 
timony; neither, in Alexander’s place, 
would have done anything but assure 
the other that the Gordian knot was very 
peculiarly tied, and quite tight. 

Presently Harry Tempest stood by my 
side. I became aware that he had heard 
the discussion. He took my bouquet from 
my hand, and stood smelling it, while my 
two acquaintance went on, I was getting 


troubled and annoyed; Mr. Tempest’s 
presence was not composing. I played 
with my fan nervously; at length I drop- 
ped it. Harry Tempest picked it up, and, - 
as I stooped, our eyes met; he gave me 
the fan, and, turning from Messrs. Vane 
and Payne, said, very coolly,— ‘ 

“ The Lake is really a charming place; 
I think, Miss Willing, you would find a 
carriage an easier mode of conveyance, 
so far, than your pony; shall I bring one 
for you ? or do you still prefer to ride?” 

This was so quietly done, that it seem- 
ed to me really a settled affair of some 
standing that I was to go to the Lake 
with Mr. Tempest. Mr. Vane sauntered 
off to join the waltzers; Mr. Payne sud- 
denly perceived Professor Rust at his 
elbow and began to talk chemistry. I 
said, as calmly as I had been asked,— 

“I will send you word some time to- 
morrow; I cannot tell just now.” 

Here some of my friends came to say 
good night; my duties as hostess drew 
me toward the door ; Harry Tempest re- 
turned my bouquet and whispered, or 
rather said in that tone of society that 
only the person addressed can hear,— 

“Clara! let it be a drive!” 

My head bent forward as he spoke, for 
I could not look at him; when I raised 
it, he was gone. 

The music still soared and floated on 
through the windows into the moonlight; 
one by one the older part of my guests 
left me; only a few of the gayest and 
youngest still persevered in that indefati- 
gable waltz, the oval room looking as 
if a score of bubbles were playing hop 
and skip,—for in the crinoline expansions 
the gentlemen’s black pen-and-ink out- 
lines were all lost. At length even these 
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went; the music died; its soul went up 
with a long, broken cry; its body was 
put piecemeal into several green bags, 
shouldered by stout Germans, and car- 
ried quite out of sight. The servants 
gathered and set away such things as 
were most needful to be arranged, put 
out the lights, locked the doors and win- 
dows, and went to bed. Mrs. Reading, 
my good housekeeper, begged me to go 
up stairs. 

-« You look so tired, Miss Clara!” 

“So I am, Delia!” said I “I will 
rest. Go to bed you, and I shall come 
presently.” 

I heard her heavy steps ascend the 
stairs; I heard the door of her room close, 
creaking. How could I sleep? I knew 
very well what the coming day would 
bring ; I knew why Harry Tempest pre- 
ferred to drive. I had need of some- 
thing beside rest, for sleep was impos- 
sible; I needed calmness, quiet, enough 
poise to ask myself a momentous question, 
and be candidly answered. This quiet 
was not to be found in my room, I well 
knew; every bit of its furniture, its dra- 
pery, was haunted, and in any hour of 
emotion the latent ghosts came out upon 
me in swarms; the quaint mandarins 
with crooked eyes and fat cheeks had 
eyed me a thousand times when Elsie’s 
arm was clasped over my neck, and with 
her head upon my shoulder we lay and 
laughed, when we should have been 
dressing, at those Chinese chintz curtains. 
Elsie was gone; if she had been here, I 
had been at once counselled. Rest there, 
dead Past!—I could not go to my bed- 
room. 

The green-house opened from the 
large parlor by a sash-door. At this sea- 
son of the year the glazed roof and sides 


were withdrawn or lowered, but at night 


the lower sashes were drawn up and 
fastened, lest incursive cats or dogs should 
destroy my flowers. The great New- 
foundland that was our guard slept on the 
floor here, since it was the weakest spot 
for any ill-meaning visitors to enter at. 

I drew the long skirt of my lace 
dress up over my hair, and quietly went 
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into the green-house. The lawn and its 
black firs tempted me, but there was 
moonlight on the lawn, and moonlight 
I cannot bear; it burns my head more 
fiercely than any noon sun; it scorches 
my eyelids; it exhausts and fevers me; 
it excites my brain, and now I looked for 
calm. ‘This the odor of the flowers and 
their pure expression promised me. A 
tall, thick-leaved camellia stood half-way 
down the border, and before it was a 
garden-chair. The moonlight shed no 
ray there, but through the sashes above 
streamed cool and fair over the blooms 
that clung to the wall and adorned the 
parterres and vases; for this house was 
set after a fashion of my own, a winter- 
garden under glass; no stages filled the 
centre. It was laid out with no stiff rule, 
but here and there in urns of stone, or in 
pyramidal stands, gorgeous or fragrant 
plants ran at their own wild will, while 
over all the wall and along the wood- 
work of the roof trailed passion-flowers, 
roses, honeysuckles, fragrant clematis, 
ivy, and those tropic vines whose long 
dead names belie their fervid luxuriance 
and fantastic growth ; great trees of lemon 
and orange interspaced the vines in shal- 
low niches of their own, and the languid 
drooping tresses of a golden acacia flung 
themselves over and across the deep glit- 
tering mass of a broad-leaved myrtle. 

As I sat down in the chair, Pan reared 
his dusky length from his mat, and eame 
for a recognition. It was wont to be 
something more positive than caresses ; 
but to-night neither sweet biscuit nor 
savory bit of confectionery appeared in 
the hand that welcomed him}; yet he was 
as loving as ever, and, with a grim sense 
of protection, flung himself at my feet, 
drew a long breath, and slept. I dared 
not yet think; I rested my head against 
the chair, and breathed in the odor of the 
flowers: the delicate scent of tea-roses ; 
the Southern perfume, fiery and sweet, 
like Greek wine, of profuse heliotropes,— 
a perfume that gives you thirst, and long- 
ing, and regret. I turned my head to- 
ward the orange-trees; Southern, also, 
but sensuous and tropic, was the breath 
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of those thick white stars,—a tasted odor. 
Not so the cool air that came to me from 
a diamond-shaped bed of Parma violets, 
kept back so long from bloom that I 
might have a succession of them; these 
were the last, and their perfume told it, 
for it was at once a caress and a sigh. 
I breathed the gale of sweetness till every 
nerve rested and every pulse was tran- 
quil as the air without. 

I heard a little stir. Ilooked up. A 
stately calla, that reared one marble cup 
from its gracious cool leaves, was bending 
earthward with a slow and voluntary mo- 
tion; from the cup glided a fair woman’s 
shape; snowy, sandalled feet shone from 
under the long robe; hair of crisped gold 
crowned the Greek features. It was 
Hypatia. A little shiver crept through a 
white tea-rose beside the calla; its deli- 
cate leaves fluttered to the ground; a 
slight figure, a sweet, sad face, with mel- 
ancholy blue eyes and fair brown hair, 


parted the petals. La Vallière! She 
gazed in my eyes. 
“ Poor little child!” said she. ‘“ Have 


you a treatise against love, Hypatia ?” 

The Greek of Egypt smiled and looked 
at me also. “I have discovered that the 
steps of the gods are upon wool,” an- 
swered she; “if love had a beginning 
to sight, should not we also foresee its 
end ?” 

“ And when one foresees the end, one 
dies,” murmured La Valliére. 

“ Bah!” exclaimed Marguerite of Va- 
lois, from the heart of a rose-red camellia, 
—“not at all, my dear; one gets a new 
lover !” 

“Or the new lover gets you,” said a 
dulcet. tone, tipped with satire, from the 
red lips of Mary of Scotland,—lips that 
were just now the petals of a crimson 
carnation. 

“ Philosophy hath a less troubled sea 
wherein to ride than the stormy fluctu- 
ance of mortal passion ; Plato is diviner 
than Ovid,” said a puritanie, piping voice 
from a coif that was fashioned out of the 
white camellia-blooms behind my chair, 
and circled the prim beauty. of Lady 
Jane Grey. 
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“ Are you a woman, or one of the 
Sphinx’s children ?” said a stormy, thrill- 
ing, imperious accent, from the wild pur- 
ple and scarlet flower ofthe Strelitzia, 
that gradually shaped itself into gorgeous 
Oriental robes, rolled in waves of splendor 
from the lithe waist and slender arms of 
a dark woman, no more young,—sallow, 
thin, but more graceful than any bend- 
ing bough of the desert acacia, and with 
eyes like midnight, deep, glowing, flash- 
ing, melting into dew, as she looked at the 
sedate lady of England. 

“You do not know love!” resumed 
she. “It is one draught,—a jewel fused 
in nectar; drink the pearl and bring the 
asp!” 

Her words brought beauty ; the sallow 
face burnt with living scarlet on lip and 
cheek ; the tiny pearl-grains of teeth 
flashed across the swarth shade above 
her curving, passionate mouth; the wide 
nostril expanded; the great eyes flamed 
under her low brow and glittering coils 
of black hair. 

“Poor Octavia!” whispered La Val- 
lière. Lady Jane Grey took up her 
breviary and read. 

“ After all, you died!” said Hypatia. 

“JT lived!” retorted Cleopatra. 

“ Lived and loved,” said a dreamy 
tone from the hundred leaves of a spot- 
less La Marque rose; and the steady, 
“unhasting, unresting” soul of Thekla 
looked out from that centreless flower, 
in true German guise of brown braided 
tresses, deep blue eyes like forget-me- 
nots, sedate lips, and a straight nose. 

“ I have lived, and loved, and cut 
bread and butter,” solemnly pronounced 
a mountain-daisy, assuming the broad 
features of a friulein. 

Cleopatra used an Egyptian oath. 
Lady Jane Grey put down her breviary 
and took up Plato. Marguerite of Valois 
laughed outright. Hypatia put a green 
leaf over Charlotte, with the air of a 
high-priestess, and extinguished her. 

“Who does not love cannot lose,” 
mused La Vallière.’ 

“Who does not love neither has nor 
gains,” said Hypatia. “The dilemma 
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hath two sides, and both gain and loss 
are problematic. It is the ideal of love 
that enthralls us, not the real.” 

“Hush! you white-faced Greek! It 
was not an ideal; it was Mark Antony. 
By Isis! does a dream fight, and swear, 
and kiss?” 


“The Navarrese did; and France 


dreamed he was my master,—not I!” | 


laughed Marguerite. 

“This is most weak stuff for goodly 
and noble women to foster,” grimly ut- 
tered a flame-colored hawk’s-bill tulip, 
that directly assumed a ruff and an aqui- 
line nose. 
` Mary of Scotland passed her hand 
about her fair throat. ‘“ Where is Lei- 
cester’s ring ?” said she. 

The Queen did not hear, but went on. 
“Truly, you make as if it was the in- 
tent of women to be trodden under foot 
of men. She that ruleth herself shall rule 
both princes and nobles, I wot. Yet I had 
done well to marry. Love or no love, I 
would the house of Hanover had waged 
war with one of mine own blood; I hate 
those fair, fat Guelphs !” 

“ Love hath sometimes the thorn alone, 
the rose being blasted in bud,” uttered a 
sweet and sonorous voice with a little 
nasal accent, out of the myrtle-boughs 
that starred with bloom her hair, and 
swept the hem of her green dress. 

“ Sweet soul, wast thou not, then, sated 
upon sonnets?” said Mary of Scotland, 
in a stage aside. 

“Do not*the laurels overgrow the 
thorn?” said La Vallière, with a wistful, 
inquiring smile. 

Laura looked away. “ They are very 
green at Avignon,” said she. 

Out of two primroses, side by side, 
Stella and Vanessa put forth pale and 
anxious faces, with eyes tear-dimmed. 

“Love does not feed on laurels,” said 
Stella; “ they are fruitless.” 

“That the clergy should be celibate is 
mine own desire,” broke in Queen Eliza- 
beth. “Shall every curly fool’s-pate of a 
girl be turning after an anointed bishop ? 
I will have this thing ended, certes! and 
that with speed.” 
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“Vanessa was too deep in a brown study 
to hear. Presently she spoke. “I be- 
lieve that love is best founded upon a 
degree of respect and veneration which 
it is decent in youth to render unto age 
and learning.” 

“Ciel!” muttered Marguerite ; “is it, 
then, that in this miserable England one 
cherishes a grand passion for one’s grand- 
father ? ” 

The heliotrope-clusters melted into a 
face of plastic contour, rich full lips, soft 
interfused outlines, intense purple eyes, 
and heavy waving hair, dark indeed, but 
harmonized curiously with the narrow 
gold fillet that bound it. “It is no pain 
to die for love,” said the low, deep voice, 
with an echo of rolling gerunds in the 
tone. 

& That depends on how sharp the dag- 
ger is,” returned Mary of Scotland. 
“Tf the axe had been dull ”—— 

From the heart of a red rose Juliet 
looked out; the golden centre crowned 
her head with yellow tresses; her tender 
hazel eyes were calm with intact passion ; 
her mouth was scarlet with fresh kisses, 
and full of consciousness and repose. 
“Harder it is to live for love,” said 
she; “ hardest of all to have ever lived 
without it.” 

* How much do you all help the mat- 
ter?” said a practical Yankee voice from 
a pink hollyhock. “If the infinite re- 
lations of life assert themselves in mar- 
riage, and the infinite I merges its indi- 
viduality in the personality of another, 
the superincumbent need of a passional 
relation passes without question. What 
the soul of ‘the seeker asks from itself 
and the universe is, whether the ultimate 
principle of existent life is passional or 
philosophic.” 

“ Your dialectic is wanting in purity of 
expression,” calmly said Hypatia; “the 
tongue of Olympus suits gods and their 
ministers only.” 

“Plato hath no question of the matter 
in hand,” observed Lady Jane Grey, 
with a tone of finishing the subject. 

“I know nothing g of y your questions and 
philosophies,” scornfully stormed Cleopa- 
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tra. “Fire seeks fire, and clay clay. 
_ Isis send me Antony, and every philoso- 
pher in Alexandria may go drown in the 
Nile! Shall I blind my eyes with scrolls 
of papyrus when there is a goodly Ro- 
man to be looked upon ?” 

From the deep blue petals of a double 
English violet came a delicate face, pale, 
serene; sad, but exceeding tender. “ Love 
liveth when the lover dies,”. said Lady 
Rachel Russell. “I have well loved. my 
lord in the prison; shall I cease to affect 
him when he is become one of the court 
above ?” 

“You are cautious of speech, Mes- 
dames,” carelessly spoke Marguerite. 
“ Women are the fools of men; you all 
know it. Every one of you has carried 
cap and bell.” 

They all turned toward the hawk’s-bill 
tulip; it was not there. i 

« Gone to Kenilworth,” demurely sneer- 
ed Mary of Scotland. 

A pond-lily, floating in a tiny tank, 
opened its clasped petals; and with one 
bare pearly foot upon the green island 
of leaves, and the other touching the edge 
of the marble basin, clothed with a rip- 
` pling, lustrous, golden garment of hair, 
that rolled downward in glittermg masses 
to her slight ankles, and half hid the 
wide, innocent, blue eyes and infantile, 
smiling lips, Eve said, “I was made 
for Adam,” and slipped silently again 
into the closing flower. 

“But we have changed all that!” 
answered Marguerite, tossing her jewel- 
clasped curls. 

“They whom the saints call upon to 
do battle for king and country have 
their nature after the manner of their 
deeds,” came a clear voice from the 
fleur-de-lis, that clothed itself in armor, 
and flashed from under a helmet the 
keen, dark eyes and firm, beardless lips 
of a woman. 

“There have been cloistered nuns,” 
timidly breathed La Valliére. 

“ There is a monk’s-hood in that par- 
terre without,” said Marguerite. 

The white clematis shivered. It was a 
veiled shape in long robes, that hid face 
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and figure, who clung to the wall and 
whispered, “ Paraclete !” 

“There are tales of saints in my brev- 
lary,” soliloquized Mary ofScotland; and 
in the streaming moonlight, as she spoke, 
a faint outline gathered, lips and eyes 
of’ solemn peace, a crown of blood-red 
roses pressing thorns into the wan tem- 
ples that dripped sanguine streams, and 
in the halo above the wreath a legend, 
partially obscured, that ran, “ Utque talis 
Rosa nulli alteri plante adhereret ” 

“ But the girl there is no saint; I 
think, rather, she is of mine own land,” 
said a purple passion-flower, that hid 
itself under a black mantilla, and glowed 
with dark beauty. The Spanish face 
bent over me with ardent eyes and lips 
of sympathetic passion, and murmur- 
ed, “ Do not fear! Pedro was faithful 
unto and after death; there are some 
men ” 

Pan growled! I rubbed my eyes! 
Where was I? Mrs. Reading stood by 
me in very extempore costume, holding 
a night-lamp :— 

“ Goodness me, Miss Clara!” said she, 
“I never was more scared. I happened 
to wake up, and I thought I see your 
west window open across the corner; so 
I roused up to go and see if you was sick ; 
and you wasn’t in bed, nor your frock 
anywhere. I was frighted to pieces; but 
when I come down and found the green- 
house door open, I went in just for a 
chance, and, lo and behold! here you 
are, sound asleep in the chair, and Pan 
a-lying close onto that beautiful black 
lace frock! Do get up, Miss Clara! 
youll be sick to-morrow, sure as the 
world !” 

I looked round me. All the flowers 
were cool and still; the calla breathless 
and quiet; the pond-lily shut; the roses 
full of dew and perfume; the clematis 
languid and luxuriant. 

“Delia,” said I, “what do you think 
about matrimony ?” 

Mrs. Reading stared at me with her 
honest green eyes. I laughed. 

“Well,” said she, “marriage is a lot- 
tery, Miss Clara. Reading was a pretty 
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good feller; but seein’ things was as they 
was, if Id had means and knowed what 
I know now, I shouldn’t never have mar- 
ried him.” 

“s May-be you’d have married somebody 
else, though,” suggested I. 

“Like enough, Miss Clara; girls are 
unaccountable perverse when they get in 
love. But do get up and go to bed. A’n’t 
you goin’ to the Lake to-morrow ?” 

That put my speculation to flight. Up 
I rose and meekly followed Delia to my 
room; this time she staid to see me fairly 
disrobed. But I had had sleep enough. 
I was also quiet; I could think. The fu- 
ture lay at my feet, to be planned and 
patterned at my will; or so I thought. 
I had not permitted myself to think 
much about Harry Tempest, from an 
instinctive feeling of danger; I did not 
know then that 


“ En songeant qu’il faut oublier 
On s’en souvient! ” 


I was young, rich, beautiful, indepen- 
dent; I came and went as I would, with- 
out question, and did my own pleasure. 
If I married, all this power must be 
given up; possibly I and my husband 
would tire of each other,—and then what 
remained but fixed and incurable dis- 
gust and pain? I thought over my strange 
dream. Cleopatra, the enchantress, and 
the scorn of men: that was not love, it 
was simple passion of the lowest grade. 


[Hane 
Lady Jane Grey: she was only proper. 
Marguerite de Valois: profligate. Eliza- 
beth: a shrewish, selfish old politician. 
Who of all these had loved? Arria: 
and Pætus dying, she could not love. 
Lady Russell: she lived and mourned. .I 
looked but at one side of the argument, 
and drew my inferences from that, but 
they satisfied me. Soon I saw the dawn 
stretch its opal tints over the distant hills, 
and tinge the tree-tops with bloom. I 
heard the half-articulate music of birds, 
stirring in their nests; but before the» 
sounds of higher life began to stir I had 
gone to sleep, firmly resolved to mde to 
the Lake, and to give Harry Tempest no 
opportunity to speak to me alone. But 
I slept too long; it was noon before I 
woke, and I had sent no message about» 
my preference of the pony, as I promised, 
to Mr. Tempest.. I had only time to 
breakfast and dress. At three o'clock 
he came,—with his carriage, of course. 
So I rode to the Lake! 

It’s all very well to make up one’s 
mind to say a certain thing; it is better: 
if you say it; but, somehow or other—I 
really was ashamed afterward,—I forgot 
all my good reasons. I found I had taken 
a great deal of pains to no purpose. In 
short, after due time, I married Harry 
Tempest; and though it is some time) 
since that happened, I am still much of © 
Eve’s opinion,— 

“ I WAS MADE FOR ADAM.” 


CRAWFORD AND SCULPTURE. 


Tre is as absolute an instinct in the 
human mind for the definite, the palpa- 
ble, and the emphatic, as there is for the 
mysterious, the versatile, and the elusive. 
With some, method is a law, and taste 
severe in affairs, costume, exercise, so- 
cial intercourse, and faith, The sim- 
plicity, directness, uniformity, and pure 
emphasis or grace of Sculpture have anal- 


ogies in literature and character: the 
terse despatch of a brave soldier, the 
concentrated dialogue of Alfieri, some 
proverbs, aphorisms, and poetic lines, 
that have become household words, puri- 
tanic consistency, silent fortitude, are but 
so-many vigorous outlines, and impress us- 
by virtue of the same colorless intensity 
as a masterpiece of the statuary. How- 
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sculpturesque is Dante, even in metaphor, 
as when he writes,— 

“Ela non ci diceva alcuna cosa; 

Ma lasciavane gir, solo guardando, 
A guisa di leon quando si posa.” 

Nature, too, hints the art, when her 
landscape tints are covered with snow, 
and the forms of tree, rock, and moun- 
tain are clearly defined by the universal 
whiteness. Death, in its pale, still, fixed 
image,—always solemn, sometimes beau- 
tiful,—would have inspired primeval hu- 
manity to mould and chisel the linea- 
ments of clay. Even New Zealanders 
elaborately carve their war-clubs; and 
from the “graven images” prohibited 
by the Decalogue as objects of worship, 
through the mysterious granite effigies of 
ancient Egypt, the brutal anomalies in 
Chinese porcelain, the gay and gilded 
figures on a ship’s prow,—whether em- 
blems of rude ingenuity, tasteless caprice, 
retrospective sentiment, or embodiments 
of the highest physical and mental cul- 
ture, as in the Greek statues,—there is 
no art whose origin is more instructive 
and progress more historically significant. 
The vases of Etruria are the best evi- 
dence of her degree of civilization; the 
designs of Flaxman on Wedgwood ware 
redeem the economical art of England ; 
the Bears at Berne and the Wolf in the 
Roman Capitol are the most venerable lo- 
cal insignia; the carvings of Gibbons, in 
old English manor-houses, outrival all the 
luxurious charms of modern upholstery ; 
Phidias is a more familiar element in 
Grecian history than Pericles ; the moral 
energy of the old Italian republics is 
more impressively shadowed forth and 
conserved in the bold and vigorous crea- 
‘tions of Michel Angelo than in the po- 
litical annals of Macchiavelli; and it is 
the massive, uncouth sculptures, half- 
buried in sylvan vegetation, which myth- 
ically transmit the ancient people of Cen- 
tral America. 

We confess a faith in, and a love 
for, the “testimony of the rocks,”—not 
only as interpreted by the sagacious 
Scotchman, as he excavated the “old red 
sandstone,” but as shaped into forms of 
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truth, beauty, and power by the hand of 
man through all generations. We love 
to catch a glimpse of these silent memo- 
tials of our race, whether jas Nymphs 
halfshaded at noon-day with summer 
foliage in a garden, or as Heroes gleam- 
ing with startling distinctness in the 
moonlit city-square ; as the similitudes of 
illustrious men gathered in the halls of 
nations and crowned with a benignant 
fame, or as prone effigies on sepulchres, 
forever proclaiming the calm without the 
respiration of slumber, so as to tempt us 
to exclaim, with the enamored gazer on 
the Egyptian queen, when the asp had 
done its work,— . 


“ She looks like sleep, 
As she would catch another Antony 

In her strong toil of grace.” 

Although Dr. Johnson undervalued 
sculpture,—partly because of an inade- 
quate sense of the beautiful, and partly 
from ignorance of its greatest trophies, he 
expressed unqualified assent to its awe- 
inspiring influence in “the monumental 
caves of death,” as described by Con- 
greve. Sir Joshua truly declares that 
“all arts address themselves to the sensi- 
bility and imagination”; and no one thus 
alive to the appeal of sculpture will mar- 
vel that the infuriated mob spared the 
statues of the Tuileries at the bloody cli- 
max of the French Revolution,—that a 
“love of the antique” knit in bonds 
of life-long friendship Winckelmann and 
Cardinal Albani,—that among the most 
salient of childhood’s memories should be 
Memnon’s image and the Colossus of 
Rhodes,—that an imaginative girl of 
exalted temperament died of love for 
the Apollo Belvidere,—and that Carrara 
should win many a pilgrimage because its . 
quarries have peopled earth with grace. 

To a sympathetic eye there are few 
more pleasing tableaux than a gifted sculp- 
tor engaged in his work. How absorbed 
he is !—standing erect by the mass of clay, 
— with graduated touch, moulding into 
delicate undulations or expressive lines 
the inert mass,—now stepping back to see 
the effect,—now bending forward, almost 
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lovingly, to add a master indentation or 
detach a thin layer,—and so, hour after 
hour, working on, every muscle in action, 
each perception active, oblivious of time, 
happy in the gradual approximation, un- 
der patient and thoughtful manipulation, 
of what was a dense heap of earth, to 
a form of vital expression or beauty. 
When such a man departs from the 
world, after having thus labored in love 
and with integrity so as to bequeathe 
memorable and cherished trophies of 
this beautiful art,—when he dies in his 
prime, his character as a man endeared 
by the ties of friendship, and his fame 
as an artist made precious by the bond 
of a common nativity, we feel that the 
art he loved and illustrated and the 
fame he won and honored demand a 
coincident discussion. 

. Thomas Crawford was born in New 
York, March 22, 1813, and died in 
London, October 16, 1857. His line- 
age, school education, and early facili- 
ties indicate no remarkable means or 
motive for artistic development ; they 
were such as belong to the average po- 
sitions of the American citizen; although 
a bit of romance, which highly amused 
the young sculptor, was the visit of a no- 
ble Irish lady to his studio, who ardently 
demonstrated their common descent from 
an ancient house. At first contented to 
experiment as a juvenile draughtsman, to 
gaze into the windows of print-shops, to 
collect what he could obtain in the shape 
of casts, to carve flowers, leaves, and 
monumental designs in the marble-yard 
of Launitz,—then adventuring in wood 
sculptures and portraits, until the encour- 
agement of Thorwaldsen, the nude mod- 
els of the French Academy at Rome, and 
copies from the Demosthenes and other 
antiques in the Vatican disciplined his 
eye and touch,—thus by a healthful, rigor- 
ous process attaining the manual skill and 
the mature judgment which equipped him 
to venture wisely in the realnr of original 
conception,—there was a thoroughness 
and a progressive application in his whole 
initiatory course, prophetic, to those vers- 
ed in the history of Art, of the ulti- 
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mate and secure success so legitimately 
earned. ‘ 

If Rome yields the choicest test, in 
modern times, of individual endowment 
in sculpture, by virtue of her unequalled 
treasures and select proficients in Art,— 
Munich affords the second ordeal in Eu- 
rope, because of the cultivated taste and 
superior foundries for which that capital 
is renowned; and it is remarkable that 
both the great statues there cast from 
Crawford’s models by Müller inspired 
those impromptu festivals which give ex- 
pression to German enthusiasm. The 
advent of the Beethoven statue was cele- 
brated by the adequate performance, un- 
der the auspices of both court and artists, 
of that peerless composer’s grandest mu- 
sic. When, on the evening of his arrival, 
Crawford went to see, for the first time, 
his Washington in bronze, he was sur- 
prised at the dusky precincts of the vast 
arena; suddenly torches flashed illumina- 
tion on the magnificent horse and rider, 
and simultaneously burst forth from a 
hundred voices a song of triumph and 
jubilee: thus the delighted Germans con- 
gratulated their gifted brother, and hailed 
the sublime work,—to them typical at 
once of American freedom, patriotism, 
and genius. The king warmly recognized 
the original merits and consummate effect 
of the work; the artists would suffer no 
inferior hands to pack and despatch it to 
the sea-side; peasants greeted its trium- 
phal progress ;—the people of Richmond 
were emulous to share the task of convey- 
ing it from the quay to the Capitol hill; 
mute admiration, followed by ecstatic 
cheers, hailed its unyeiling, and the most 
gracious native eloquence inaugurated its 
erection. 

Descriptions of works of Art, espe- 
cially of statues, are proverbially unsat- 
isfactory; only a vague idea can be 
given in words, to the unprofessional 
reader; otherwise we might dwell upon 
the eager, intent attitude of Orpheus as 
he seems to glide by the dozing Cerberus, 
shading his eyes as they peer into the 
mysterious labyrinth he is about to enter 
in search of his ravished bride ;—we might 
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expatiate on the graceful, dignified aspect 
of Beethoven, the concentration of his 
thoughtful brow, and the loving serenity 
of his expression,—a kind of embodied 
musical self-absorption, yet an accurate 
portrait of the man in his inspired mood; 
so might he have stood when gathering 
into his serene consciousness the pastoral 
melodies of Nature, on a summer evening, 
to be incorporated into immortal combi- 
nations of harmonious sound ;—we might 
descant upon the union of majesty and 
spirit in the figure of Washington and the 
vital truth of action in the horse, the air 
of command and of rectitude, the martial 
vigor and grace, so instantly felt by the 
popular heart, and so critically praised by 
the adept in statuary cognizant of the 
difficulties to be overcome and the impres- 
sion to be absolutely evolved from such 
a work, in order to make it at once true 
to Nature and to character ;—we might 
repeat the declaration, that no figure, an- 
cient or modern, so entirely illustrates the 
classic definition of oratory, as consisting 
in action, as the statue of Patrick Henry, 
which seems instinct with that memorable 
utterance, “ Give me liberty or give me 
death!” The inventive felicity of the 
design for one of the pediments of the 
Capitol might be unfolded as a vivid his- 
toric poem; and it requires no imagina- 
tion to show that Jefferson looks the au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independence. 
The union of original expression and skill 
in statuary and of ingenious constructive- 
ness in monumental designs, which Craw- 
ford exhibited, may be regarded as a pe- 
culiar excellence and a rare distinction. 
Much has been said and written of the 
limits of sculpture; but it is the sphere, 
rather than the art itself, which is thus 
bounded; and one of its most glorious 
distinctions, like that of the human form 
and face, which are its highest subject, 
is the vast possible variety within what 
seems, at first thought, to be so narrow a 
field. That the same number and kind 
of limbs and features should, under the 
plastic touch of genius, have given birth 
to so many and totally diverse forms, 
memorable for ages and endeared to 
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humanity, is in itself an infinite marvel, 
which vindicates, as a beautiful wonder, 
the statuary’s art from the more Protean 
rivalry of pictorial skill. If we call to 
mind even a few of the sculptured crea- 
tions which are “a joy forever,” even to 
retrospection,—haunting by their pure in- 
dividuality the temple of memory, perma- 
nently enshrined in heartfelt admiration 
as illustrations of what is noble in man 
and woman, significant in history, power- 
ful in expression, or irresistible in grace, 
—we feel what a world of varied in- 
terest is hinted by the very name of 
Sculpture. Through it the most just and 
clear idea of Grecian culture is revealed 
to the many. The solemn mystery of 
Egyptian and the grand scale of Assyrian 
civilization are best attested by the same 
trophies. How a Sphinx typifies the land 
of the Pyramids and all its associations, 
mythological, scientific, natural} and sa- 
cred,—its reverence for the dead, and its 
dim and portentous traditions! and what 
a reflex of Nineveh’s palmy days are the 
winged lions exhumed by Layard! What 
more authentic tokens of Mediæval piety 
and patience exist than the elaborate and 
grotesque carvings of Albert Diirer’s day ? 
The colossal Brahma in the temple of 
Elephanta, near Bombay, is the visible 
acme of Asiatic superstition. And can 
an illustration of the revival of Art, in the 
fifteenth century, so exuberant, aspiring, 
and sublime, be imagined, to surpass the 
Day and Night, the Moses, and other 
statues of Angelo ?—But such general in- 
ferences are less impressive than the per- 
sonal experience of every European tray- 
eller with the least passion for the beauti- 
ful or reverence for genius. Is there any 
sphere of observation and enjoyment to 
such a one, more prolific of individual sug- 
gestions than this so-called limited art? 
From the soulful glow of expression in the 
inspired countenance of the Apollo, to the 
womanly contours, so exquisite, in the 
armless figure of the Venus de Milo,— 
from the aérial posture of John of Bo- 
logna’s Mercury, to the inimitable and 
firm dignity in the attitude of Aristides in 
the Museum of Naples,—from the delicate 
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lines which teach how grace can chasten 
nudity in the Goddess of the Tribune at 
Florence, to the embodied melancholy 
of Hamlet in the brooding Lorenzo of 
the Medici Chapel,—from the stone de- 
spair, the frozen tears, as it were, of all 
bereaved maternity, in the very bend of 
Niobe’s body and yearning gesture, to 
the abandon gleaming from every muscle 
of the Dancing Faun,—from the stern 
brow of the Knife-grinder, and the bleed- 
ing frame of the Gladiator, whereon are 
written forever the inhumanities of an- 
cient civilization, to the triumphant beau- 
ty and firm, light, enjoyable aspect of Dan- 
necker’s Ariadne,—from the unutterable 
joy of Cupid and Psyche’s embrace, to 
the grand authority of Moses,—how many 
separate phases of human emotion “live 
in stone”! What greater contrast to 
eye or imagination, in our knowledge 
of facts and in our consciousness of sen- 
timent, can be exemplified, than those 
so distinctly, memorably, and gracefully 
moulded in the apostolic figures of Thor- 
waldsen, the Hero and Leander of Stein- 
haiiser, the lovely funereal monument, in- 
spired by gratitude, which Rauch reared 
to Louise of Prussia, Chantrey’s Sleeping 
Children, Canova’s Lions in St. Peter's, 
the bas-reliefs of Ghiberti on the Bap- 
tistery doors at Florence, and Gibson’s 
Horses of the Sun? 

Have you ever strolled from the inn at 
Lucerne, on a pleasant afternoon, along 
the Zürich road, to the old General's 
garden, where stands the colossal lion 
designed by Thorwaldsen, to keep fresh 
the brave*renown of the Swiss guard who 
perished in defence of the royal family 
of France during the massacre of the 
Revolution? Carved from the massive 
sandstone, the majestic animal, with the 
fatal spear in his side, yet loyal in his 
vigil over the royal shield, is a grand 
image of fidelity unto death. The stillness, 
the isolation, the vivid creepers festooning 
the rocks, the clear mirror of the basin, 
into which trickle pellucid streams, re- 
flecting the vast proportions of the enor- 
mous lion, the veteran Swiss, who acts as 
cicerone, the adjacent chapel with its al- 
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tar-cloth wrought by one of the fair de- 
scendants of the Bourbon king and queen 
for whom these victims perished, the 
hour, the memories, the admixture of Na- 
ture and Art, convey a unique impres- 
sion, in absolute contrast with such white 
effigies, for instance, as in the dusky pre- 
cincts of Santa Croce droop over the sep- 
ulchre of Alfieri, or with the famous bronze 
boar in the Mercato Nuovo of Florence, 
or the ethereal loveliness of that sweet 
scion of the English nobility, moulded by 
Chantrey in all the soft and lithe grace 
of childhood, holding a contented dove to 
her bosom. 

Even as the subject of taste, indepen- 
dently of historical diversities, sculpture 
presents every degree of the meretri- 
cious, the grotesque, and the beautiful — 
more emphatically, because more palpa- 
bly, than is observable in painting. The 
inimitable Grecian standard is an immor- 
tal precedent; the Mediæval carvings 
embody the rude Teutonic truthfulness ; 
where Canova provoked comparison with 
the antique, as in the Perseus and Venus, 
his more gross ideal is painfully evident. 
How artificial seems Bernini in contrast 
with Angelo! How minutely expressive 
are the terra-cotta imagés of Spain! What 
a climax of absurdity teases the eye in 
the monstrosities in stone which draw 
travellers in Sicily to the eccentric no- 
bleman’s villa, near Palermo! Who does 
not shrink from the French allegory and 
horrible melodrama of Roubillac’s monu- 
ment to Miss Nightingale, in Westmin- 
ster Abbey? How like Horace Walpole 
to dote on Ann Conway’s canine groups ! 
We actually feel sleepy, as we examine 
the little black marble Somnus of the 
Florence Gallery, and electrified with 
the first sight of the Apollo, and won 
to sweet emotion in the presence of 
Nymphs, Graces, and the Goddess of 
Beauty, when, shaped by the hand of 
genius, they seem the ethereal types 
of that 


— “common clay ta’en from the common 
earth, 

Moulded by God and tempered by the tears 

Of ‘angels to the perfect form of woman.” 
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Yet the- distinctive element in the 
pleasure afforded by sculpture is tran- 
quillity,—a quiet, contemplative delight; 
somewhat of awe chastens admiration; a 
feeling of peace hallows sympathy ; and 
we echo the poet’s sentiment,— 


“T do feel a mighty calmness creep 
Over my heart, which can no longer borrow 
` Its hues from chance or change,—those chil- 
dren of to-morrow.” 


It is this fixedness and placidity, convey- 
ing the impression of fate, death, repose, 
or immortality, which render sculpture 
so congenial as commemorative of the 
departed. Even quaint wooden effigies, 
like those in St. Mary's Church at Ches- 
ter, with the obsolete peaked beards, ruffs, 
and broadswords, accord with the vener- 
able associations of a Mediæval tomb; 
while marble figures, typifying Grief, 
Poetry, Fame, or Hope, brooding over 
the lineaments of the illustrious dead, 
seem, of all sepulchral decorations, the 
most apt and impressive. We remem- 
ber, after exploring the plain of Raven- 
na on an autumn day, and rehearsing the 
famous battle in which the brave young 
Gaston de Foix fell, how the associations 
of the scene and story were defined and 
deepened as we gazed on the sculptured 
form of a recumbent knight in armor, 
preserved in the academy of the old 
city ; it seemed to bring back and stamp 
with brave renown forever the gallant 
soldier who so long ago perished there 
in battle. In Cathedral and Parthenon, 
under the dome of the Invalides, in the 
sequestered parish church or the rural 
cemetery, what image so accords with 
the sad reality and the serene hope of 
humanity, as the adequate marble per- 
sonification on sarcophagus and beneath 
shrine, in mausoleum or on turf-mound ? 


“ His palms infolded on his breast, 
There is no other thought express’d 
But long disquiet merged in rest.” 


In truth, it is for want of comprehen- 
sive perception that we take so readily 
for granted the limited scope of this 
glorious art. There is in the Grecian 
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mythology alone a remarkable variety 
of character and expression, as perpet- 
uated by the statuary; and when to her 
deities we add the athletesycharioteers, 
and marble portraits, a realm of diverse 
creations is opened. Indeed, to the av- 
erage modern mind, it is the statues 
of Grecian divinities that constitute the 
poetic charm of her history; abstractly, 
we regard them with the poet :— 


“ Their gods? what were their gods ? 

There’s Mars, all bloody-haired; and Her- 
cules, 

Whose soul was in his sinews; Pluto, blacker 

Than his own hell; Vulcan, who shook his 
horns 

At every limp he took; great Bacchus rode 

Upon a barrel; and in a cockle-shell 

Neptune kept state; then Mercury was a 
thief; 

Juno a shrew; Pallas a prude, at best; 

And Venus walked the clouds in search of 
lovers ; 

Only great Jove, the lord and thunderer, 

Sat in the circle of his starry power 

And frowned ‘I will!’ to all.” 


Not in their marble beauty do they 
thus ignobly impress us,—but calm, fair, 
strong, and immortal. ‘They seem,” 
wrote Hazlitt, “to have no sympathy 
with us, and not to want our admiration. 
In their faultless excellence they appear 
sufficient to themselves.” 

Tn the sculptor’s art, more than on the 
historian’s page, lives the most glorious 
memory of the classic past. A visit to the 
Vatican by torchlight endears even these 
poor traditional deities forever. 


“ On lofty ceilings vivid frescoes glow, 
Auroras beam, 
The steeds of Neptune through the waters . 
80, 
Or Sibyls dream. 


“As in the flickering torchlight shadows 
weaved 
Illusions wild, 
Methought Apollo’s bosom slightly heayed 
And Juno smiled. 


“ Aérial Mercuries in bronze upspring, 
Dianas fly, 
And marble Cupids tothe Psyches cling 
Without a sigh.” 
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To this variety in unity, this wealth 
of antique genius, Crawford brought the 
keen relish of an observant and the apti- 
tude of a creative mind. His taste in 
Art was eminently catholic ; he loved the 
fables and the personages of Greece be- 
cause of this very diversity of character, 
—the freedom to delineate human in- 
stincts and passions under 4 mythological 
guise,—just as Keats prized the same 
themes as giving broad range to his fanci- 
ful muse. A list of our prolific sculptor’s 
works is found to include the entire circle 
of subjects and styles appropriate to his 
art -—first, the usual classic themes, of 
which his first remarkable achievement 
was the Orpheus; then a series of Chris- 
tian or religious illustrations, from Adam 
and Saul to Christ at the Well of 
Samaria; next, individual portraits; a 
series of domestic figures, such as the 
“ Children in the Wood,” or “ Truant 
Boys”; and, finally, what may be termed 
national statuary, of which Beethoven 
and Washington are eminent exemplars. 
Like Thorwaldsen, Crawford excelled in 
basso-rilievo, and was a remarkable pic- 
torial sculptor. Having made early and 
intense studies of the antique, he as care- 
fully observed Nature; few statuaries 
have more keenly noted the action of 
childhood or equestrian feats, so that the 
limbs and movement of the sweetest of 
human and the noblest of brute creatures 
were critically known to him. In sculp- 
ture, we believe that a great secret of the 
highest success lies in an intuitive eclecti- 
cism, whereby the faultless graces of the 
antique are combined with just observa- 
tion of Nature. Without correct imitative 
facility, a sculptor wanders from the truth 
and the fact of visible things; without 
ideality, he makes but a mechanical tran- 
script; without invention, he but repeats 
conventional traits. The desirable me- 
dium, the effective principle, has been 
well defined by the author of ‘ Scenes 
and Thoughts in Europe ”:—* Art does 
not merely copy Nature; it codperates 
with her, it makes palpable her finest es- 
sence, it reveals the spiritual source of 
the corporeal by the perfection of its in- 
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carnations.” That Crawford invariably 
kept himself to “the height of this great 
argument” it were presumptuous to as- 
sert; but that he constantly approached 
such an ideal, and that he sometimes 
seized its vital principle, the varied and 
expressive forms yet conserved in his 
studio at Rome emphatically attest. He 
had obtained command of the vocabulary 
of his art; in expressing it, like all men 
who strive largely, he was unequal. 
Some of his creations are far more feli- 
citous than others; he sometimes worked 
too fast, and sometimes undertook what 
did not greatly inspire him; but when , 
we reflect on the limited period of his 
artist-life, on the intrepid advancement 
of its incipient stages under the pressure 
of narrow means and comparative soli- 
tude, on the extraordinary progress, the 
culminating force, the numerous trophies, 
and the acknowledged triumphs of a life 
of labors, so patiently achieved, and sud- 
denly cut off in mid eareer,—we cannot 
but recognize a consummate artist and 
the grandest promise yet vouchsafed to 
the cause of national Art. 

Shelley used to say that a Roman peas- 
ant is as good a judge of sculpture as the 
best academician or anatomist. It is this 
direct appeal, this elemental simplicity, 
which constitutes the great distinction 
and charm of the art. There is nothing 
evasive and mysterious; in dealing with 
form and expression through features and 
attitude, average observation is a reliable 
test. The same English poet was right in 
declaring that the Greek sculptors did 
not find their inspiration in the dissecting- 
room; yet upon no subject has criticism 
displayed greater insight on the one hand 
and pedantry on the other, than in the 
discussion of these very chefs-d'œuvre of 
antiquity. While Michel Angelo, who 
was at Rome when the Laocodn was dis- 
covered, hailed it as “ the wonder of Art,” 
and scholars identified the group with a 
famous one described by Pliny, Canova 
thought that the right arm of the father 
was not in its right position, and the other 
restorations in the work have all been 
objected to. Goethe recognized a pro- 
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found sagacity in the artist: “If,” he 
wrote, “we try to place the bite in some 
different position, the whole action is 
changed, and we find it impossible to 
conceive one more fitting; the situation 
of the bite renders necessary the whole 
action of the limbs ”;—and another critic 
says, “In the group of the Laocoön, the 
breast is expanded and the throat con- 
tracted to show that the agonies that con- 
vulse the frame are borne in silence.” In 
striking contrast with such testimonies to 
the scientific truth to Nature in Grecian 
Art was the objection I once heard an 
American back-woods mechanic make to 
this celebrated work ; he asked why the 
figures were seated in a row on a dry- 
goods box, and declared that the serpent 
was not of a size to coil round so small an 
arm as the child’s, without breaking its 
vertebree. So disgusted was Titian with 
the critical pedantry elicited by this group, 
that, in ridicule thereof, he painted a cari- 
eature,—three monkeys writhing in the 
folds of a little snake. 

Yet, despite the jargon of connois- 
seurship, against which Byron, while 
contemplating the Venus de Medici, ut- 
ters so eloquent an invective, sculpture 
is a grand, serene, and intelligible art,— 
more so than architecture and painting,— 
and, as such, justly consecrated to the 
heroic and the beautiful in man and 
history. It is preéminently commemora- 
tive. How the old cities of Europe are 
peopled to the imagination, as well as the 
eye, by the statues of their traditional 
rulers or illustrious children, keeping, as 
it were, a warning sign, or a sublime vigil, 
silent, yet expressive, in the heart of 
busy life and through the lapse of ages! 
We could never pass Duke Cosmo’s im- 
posing effigy in the old square of Flor- 
ence without the magnificent patronage 
and the despotic perfidy of the Medicean 
family being revived to memory with in- 
tense local association,—nor note the ugly 
mitred and cloaked papal figures, with 
hands extended, in the mockery of bene- 
diction, over the beggars in the piazzas 
of Romagna, without Ranke’s frightful 
picture of Church abuses reappearing, as 
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if to crown these brazen forms with in- 
famy. There was always a gleam of 
poetry,— however sad,—on the most 
foggy day, in the glimpse afforded from 
our window, in Trafalgar Square, of 
that patient horseman, Charles the Mar- 
tyr. How alive old Neptune sometimes 
looked, by moonlight, in Rome, as we 
passed his plashing fountain! And those 
German poets,— Goethe, Schiller, and 
Jean Paul,—what to modern eyes were 
Frankfort, Stuttgart, and Baireuth, un- 
consecrated by their endeared forms ? 
The most pleasant association Versailles 
yielded us of the Bourbon dynasty was 
that inspired by Jeanne d’Arc, graceful 
in her marble sleep, as sculptured by 
Marie d’Orléans; and the most impress- 
ive token of Napoleon’s downfall we saw 
in Europe was his colossal image in- 
tended for the square of Leghorn, but 
thrown permanently on the sculptors 
hands by the waning of his proud star. 
The statue of Heber, to Christian vision, 
hallows Calcutta. The Perseus of Cellini 
breathes of the months of artistic sus- 
pense, inspiration, and experiment, so 
graphically described in that clever ego- 
tist’s memoirs. One feels like blessing the 
grief-bowed figures at the tomb of Prin- 
cess Charlotte, so truly do their attitudes 
express our sympathy with the love and 
the sorrow her name excites. Would not 
Sterne have felt a thrill of complacency, 
had he beheld his tableau of the Widow 
Wadman and Uncle Toby so genially 
embodied by Ball Hughes? What more 
spirited symbol of prosperous conquest 
can be imagined than the gilded horses 
of St. Mark’s? How natural was Michel 
Angelo’s exclamation, “ March!” as he 
gazed on Donatello’s San Giorgio, in the 
Church of San Michele,—one mailed 
hand on a shield, bare head, complete ar- 
mor, and the foot advanced,—like a sen- 
tinel who hears the challenge, or a knight 
listening for the charge! 'Tenerani’s 
“ Descent from the Cross,” in the Torlonia 
Chapel, outlives in remembrance the bril- 
liant assemblies of that financial house. 
The outlines of Flaxman, essentially stat- 
uesque, seem alone adequate to illustrate 
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to the eye the great Mediæval poet, whose 
verse seems often cut from stone in the 
quarries of infernal destiny. How grandly 
sleep the lions of Canova at Pope Clem- 
ent’s tomb ! 

It is to us a source of noble delight, 
that with these permanent trophies of 
the sculptor’s art may now be mingled 
our national fame. Twenty years ago, 
the address in Murray’s Guide-Book,— 
Crawford, an American Sculptor, Piazza 
Barberini, —would have been unique; 
now that name is enrolled on the list 
of the world’s benefactors in the patri- 
mony of Art. Greenough, by his pen, 
his presence, and his chisel, gave an im- 
pulse to taste and knowledge in sculp- 
ture and architecture not destined soon 
to pass away; no more eloquent and 
original advocate of the beautiful and 
the true in the higher social economies 
has blest.our day; his Cherubs and Me- 
dora overflow with the poetry of form; 
his essays are a valuable legacy of phil- 
osophic thought. The Greek Slave of 
Powers was invariably surrounded by 
visitors at the London World’s Fair and 
the Manchester Exhibition. Palmer has 
sent forth from his isolated studio at 
Albany a series of ideal busts, of a pure 
type of original and exquisite beauty. 
Others might be named who have hon- 
orably illustrated an American claim to 
distinction in an art eminently republi- 
can in its perpetuation of national worth 
and the identity of its highest achieve- 
ments with social progress. 

Facility of execution and prolific inven- 
tion were the essential traits of Crawford's 
genius. For some years his studio has been 
one of the shrines of travellers at Rome, 
because of the number and variety as well 
as excellence of its trophies. The idea has 
been suggested, and it is one we hope to 
see realized, that this complete series of 
casts should be permanently conserved in 
such a temple as Copenhagen reared to 
the memory of her great sculptor. It was 
on account of this facility and fecundity 
that Crawford advocated plaster as an 
occasional substitute for bronze and mar- 
ble, where elaborate compositions were 
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proposed. He felt capable of achieving 
so much, his. mind teemed with so many 
panoramic and single conceptions,—his- 
torical, allegorical, ideal, and illustrative 
of standard literature or classical fable, — 
that only time and expense presented 
obstacles to unlimited invention. Per- 
haps no one can conceive this peculiar 
creativeness of his fancy and aptitude 
of hand, who has not had occasion to 
talk with Crawford of some projected 
monument or statue. No sooner was he 
possessed of the idea to be embodied, the 
person or occasion to be commemorated, 
than he instantly conceived a plan and 
drew a model, invariably possessing some 
felicitous thought or significant arrange- 
ment. His sketch-book was quite as 
suggestive of genius as his studio. The 
“ Sketch of a Statue to crown the Dome 
of the United States Capitol ”—a photo- 
graph of which is before us as we write, 
dated two years ago—is an instance in 
point. A more grand figure, original 
and symbolic, graceful and sublime, in 
attitude, aspect, drapery, accessories, and 
expression, or one more appropriate, can- 
not be imagined; and yet it is only one 
of hundreds of national designs, more 
or less mature, which that fertile brain, 
patriotic heart, and cunning hand de- 
vised. We are justified in regarding the 
appropriation by the State of Virginia, 
for a monument to Washington by such 
a man, as an epoch in the history of na- 
tional Art. Crawford hailed it as would 
a confident explorer the ship destined to 
convey him to untracked regions, the 
ambitious soldier tidings of the coming 
foe, or any brave aspirant a long-sought 
opportunity. It is one of the drawbacks 
to elaborate achievement in sculpture, 
that the materials and the processes of 
the art require large pecuniary facilities. 
To plan and execute a great national 
monument, under a government commis- 
sion, was precisely the oceasion for which 
Crawford had long waited. Happening 
to read the proposals in a journal, while 
on a visit to this country, he repaired 
immediately to Richmond, submitted his 
views, and soon received the appointment, 
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The absence, of complexity in the lan- 
guage and intent of sculpture is always 
obvious in the expositions of its votaries. 
In no class of men have we found such 
distinct and scientific views of Art. One 
lovely evening in spring, we stood with 
Bartolini beside the corpse of a beautiful 
child. Bereavement in a foreign land 
has a désolation of its own, and the afflict- 
ed mother desired to carry home a statue 
of her loved and lost. We conducted the 
sculptor to the chamber of death, that he 
might superintend the casts from the 
body. No sooner did his eyes fall upon it, 
than they glowed with admiration and 
filled with tears. He waved the assistants 
aside, clasped his hands, and gazed spell- 
bound upon the dead child. Its brow 
was ideal in contour, the hair of wavy 
gold, the cheeks of angelic outline. 
“ How beautiful!” exclaimed Bartolini; 
and drawing us to the bedside, with a 
mingled awe and intelligence, he point- 
ed out how the rigidity of death coin- 
cided, in this fair young creature, with 
the standard of Art ;—the very hands, he 
declared, had stiffened into lines of beau- 
ty; and over the beautiful clay we thus 
learned from the lips of a venerable sculp- 
tor how intimate and minute is the cog- 
nizance this noble art takes of the lan- 
guage of the human form. Greenough 
would unfold by the hour the exquisite 
relation between function and beauty, 
organization and use,—tracing therein a 
profound law and an illimitable truth. 
No more genial spectacle greeted us in 
Rome than Thorwaldsen at his Sunday- 
noon receptions ;—his white hair, kindly 
smile, urbane manners, and unpretending 
simplicity gave an added charm to the 
wise and liberal sentiments he expressed 
on Art,—reminding us, in his frank eclec- 
ticism, of the spirit in which Humboldt 
cultivates science, and Sismondi history. 
Nor less indicative of this clear appre- 
hension was the thorough solution we 
have heard Powers give, over the mask 
taken from a dead face, of the problem, 
how its living aspect was to modify its 
sculptured reproduction; or the original 
views expressed by Palmer as to the treat- 
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ment of the eyes and hair in marble. 
During Crawford’s last visit to America, 
we accompanied him to examine a por- 
trait of Washington by Wright. It boasts 
no elegance of arrangement or refine- 
ment of execution; at a glance it was 
evident that the artist had but a limited 
sense of beauty and lacked imagination ; 
but, on the other hand, he possessed what, 
for a sculptor’s object,—namely, facts of 
form and feature,—is more important,— 
conscience. Crawford declared this was 
the only portrait of Washington which lit- 
erally represented his costume ; having re- 
cently examined the uniform, sword, etc., 
he was enabled to identify the strands of 
the epaulette, the number of buttons, and 
even the peculiar seal and watch-key. 
A man so faithful to details, so devoted 
to authenticity, Crawford argued, was re- 
liable in more essential things. He re- 
marked, that one of his own greatest difti- 
culties in the equestrian ‘statue had been 
to reconcile the shortness of the neck in 
Stuarts portrait and Houdon’s statue 
(the body of which was not taken from 
life) with the stature of Washington,— 
there being an anatomical incongruity 
therein. “ I had determined,” he contin- 
ued, “to follow what the laws of Nature 
and all precedent indicate as the right 
proportion,—otherwise it would be impos- 
sible to make a graceful and impressive 
statue; but in this picture, bearing such 
remarkable evidence of authenticity, I 
find the correct distance between chin 
and breast.” 

American travellers in Italy will some- 
times be repelled by a certain narrowness 
in the critical estimate of modern sculp- 
tors; though of all arts sculpture demands 
and justifies the most liberal eclecticism. 
Thus, a broad line of demarcation has 
been arbitrarily drawn between high fin- 
ish and prolific invention, originality and 
superficial skill; as if these merits could 
not be united, or were incompatible with 
each other,—and that, invariably, works of 
“ outward skill elaborate ” are “ of inward 
less exact.” A Boston critic denominates 
Powers “ a sublime mechanic,” as if there 
were only physical imitation in his busts, 
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and no expression in his figures. The in- 
sinuation is unjust. By exquisite finish 


and patient labor he makes of such sub- 


jects as the Fisher-boy, the Proserpine, 
and Il Penseroso charming creations;— 
in attitude and feature true to the mo- 
ment and the mood delineated, and not 
less true in each detail ; their popularity 
is justified by scientific and tasteful can- 
ons; and his portrait busts and statues 
are, in many instances, unrivalled for 
character as well as execution. A letter 
to one of his friends lies before us, in 
which he responds to an amicable re- 
monstrance at his apparent slowness of 
achievement. The reasoning is so co- 
gent, the principle asserted of such wide 
application, and the artistic conscience so 
nobly evident, that we venture to quote 
a passage. 

“Tt is said, that works designed to adorn 
buildings need not be done with much 
care, being only architectural sculptures. 
This is quite a modern idea. The Greeks 
did not entertain it, as is proved by those 
gems which Lord Elgin sawed away from 
the walls of the Parthenon. I cannot 
admit that a noble art should ever be pros- 
tituted to purposes of mere show. They 
do not make rough columns, coarse and 
uneven friezes, jagged mouldings, etc., for 
buildings. These are always highly fin- 
ished. Are figures in marble less impor- 
tant? But speed, speed, is the order of 
the day,— quick and cheap’ is the ery; 
and if I prefer to linger behind and take 
pains with the little I do, there are some 
now, and there will be more hereafter, to 
approve it. I cannot consent to model 
statues at the rate of three in six months, 
and a clear conscience will reward me 
for not having yielded to the temptation 
of making money at the sacrifice of my 
artistic reputation. Art is, or should be, 
poetry, in its various forms,—no matter 
what it is written upon,—parchment, pa- 
per, canvas, or marble. Milton employed 
his daughter to write his ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
not to compose it; her hand was moved 
by his soul; she was his modelling-tool,— 
nothing more. But to employ another to 
model for you, and go away from him, is 
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not analogous. He then composes for 
you; modelling is composition. And 
whom did Shakspeare get to do this for 
him? Whom did Gray employ to arrange 
in words that immortal wreath set with 
diamond thoughts which he has thrown 
upon a country churchyard? Whom did 
Michel Angelo get to model his Moses ? 
How many young men did Ghiberti em- 
ploy during the forty years he was en- 
gaged upon the Gates of Paradise? I 
cannot yield my convictions of what is 
proper in Art. I will do my «work as 
well as I know how, and necessity com- 
pels me to demand ample payment for 
it.” 

We have sometimes wondered that 
some esthetic philosopher has not ana- 
lyzed the vital relation of the arts to 
each other and given a popular exposi- 
tion of their mutual dependence. Draw- 
ing from the antique has long been an 
acknowledged initiation for the limner, 
and Campbell, in his terse description 
of the histrionic art, says that therein 
“verse ceases to be airy thought, and 
sculpture to be dumb.” How much of 
their peculiar effects did Talma, Kemble, 
and Rachel owe to the attitudes, gestures, 
and drapery of the Grecian statues! 
Kean adopted the “dying fall” of Gen- 
eral Abercrombie’s figure in St. Paul’s 
as the model of his own. Some of the 
memorable scenes and votaries of the 
drama are directly associated with the 
sculptor’s art,—as, for instance, the last 
act of “Don Giovanni,” wherein the 
expressive music of Mozart breathes a 
pleasing terror in connection with the 
spectral nod of the marble horseman; 
and Shakspeare has availed himself of 
this art, with beautiful wisdom, in that 
melting scene where remorseful love 
pleads with the motionless heroine of the 
« Winters Tale,” — 


“ Her natural posture ! 
Chide me, dear stone, that I may say, 
indeed, 
Thou art Hermione; or rather, thou art she 
In thy not chiding: for she was as tender 
As infancy and grace.” 


Garrick imitated to the life, in “Abel 
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Drugger,” a vacant stare peculiar to 
Nollekens, the sculptor; and Colley Cib- 
ber’s father was a devotee of the chisel 
and adorned Chatsworth with free-stone 
Sea-Nymphs. 

Crawford’s interest in portrait-busts was 
secondary, owing to his inventive ardor; 
the study he bestowed upon the linea- 
ments of Washington, however, gave a 
zest and a special insight to his endeavor 
to represent his head in marble, and, ac- 
cordingly, this specimen of his ability, 
which arrived in this country after his 
decease, is remarkable for its expressive, 
original, and finished character. For 
ourselves, in view of the great historical 
value, comparative authenticity, and pos- 
sible significance and beauty of this de- 
partment of sculpture, it has a peculiar 
interest and charm. The most distinct 
idea we have of the Roman emperors, 
even in regard to their individual char- 
acters, is derived from their busts at the 
Vatican and elsewhere. The benignity 
of Trajan, the animal development of 
Nero, and the classic vigor of young 
Augustus are best apprehended through 
these memorable effigies which Time has 
spared and Art transmitted. And a 
similar permanence and distinctness of 
impression associate most of our illustri- 
ous moderns with their sculptured fea- 
tures: the ironical grimace of Voltaire is 
perpetuated by Houdon’s bust; the sym- 
pathetic intellectuality of Schiller by 
Dannecker’s; Handels countenance is 
familiar through the elaborate chisel of 
Roubillac; Nollekens moulded Sterne’s 
delicate and unimpassioned but keen 
physiognomy, and Chantrey the lofty 
cranium of Scott. Who has not blessed 
the rude but conscientious artist who 
carved the head of Shakspeare pre- 
served at Stratford? How quaintly ap- 
. propriate to the old house in Nurem- 
berg is Albert Diirer’s bust over the 
door! Our best knowledge of Alexan- 
der Hamilton’s aspect is obtained from 
the expressive marble head of him by 
that ardent republican sculptor, Ceracchi. 
It was appropriate for Mrs. Damer, the 
daughter of a gallant field-marshal, to 
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portray in marble, as heroic idols, Fox, 
Nelson, and Napoleon. We were never 
more convinced of the intrinsic grace 
and solemnity of this form of “ counter- 
feit presentment” than when exploring 
the Bacioechi palazzo at Bologna. In the 
centre of a cireular room, lighted from 
above, and draped as well as carpeted 
with purple, stood on a simple pedestal 
the bust of Napoleon’s sister, thus en- 
shrined after death by her husband. 
The profound stillness, the relief of this 
isolated head against a mass of dark 
tints, and its consequent emphatic indi- 
viduality, made the sequestered chamber 
seem a holy place, where communion with 
the departed, so spiritually represented 
by the exquisite image, appeared not 
only natural, but inevitable. Our coun- 
tryman, Powers, has eminently illustrated 
the possible excellence of this branch 
of Art. In mathematical correctness of 
detail, unrivalled finish of texture, and 
with these, in many cases, the highest 
characterization, busts from his hand 
have an absolute artistic value, indepen- 
dent of likeness, like a portrait by Van- 
dyck or Titian. When the subject is 
favorable, his achievements in this regard 
are memorable, and fill the eye and mind 
with ideas of beauty and meaning un- 
dreamed of by those who consider marble 
portraits as wholly imitative and mechan- 
ical. Was there ever a human face 
which so completely reflected inward ex- 
perience and individual genius as the 
bust which haunts us throughout Italy, 
broods over the monument in Santa 
Croce, gazes pensively from library niche, 
seems to awe the more radiant images of 
boudoir and gallery, and sternly looks 
melancholy reproach from the Ravenna 
tomb ? 


“ The lips, as Cumze’s cavern close, 
The cheeks, with fast and sorrow thin, 
The rigid front, almost morose, 
But for the patient hope within, 
Declare a life whose course hath been 
Unsullied still, though still severe, 
Which, through the wavering days of sin, 
Kept itself icy chaste and clear.” 


National characters become, as it were, 
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household gods through the sculptor’s 
portrait; the duplicates of Canova’s head 
of Napoleon seem as appropriate in 
the salons and shops of France, as the 
heads of Washington and Franklin in 
America, or the antique images of Scipio 
Africanus and Ceres in Sicily, and Wel- 
lington and Byron in London. 

There is no phase of modern life so 
legitimate in its enjoyment and so pleas- 
ing to contemplate as the life of the true 
artist. Endowed with a faculty and in- 
spired by a love for creative beauty, work 
is to him at once a high vocation and a 
generous instinct. Imagine the peace 
and the progress of those years at Rome 
when Crawford toiled day after day in 
his studio,—at first without encourage- 
ment and for bread, then in a more 
confident spirit and with some definite 
triumph, and at last crowned with do- 
mestic happiness and artistic renown,— 
his mind filled with ideal tasks more and 
more grand in their scope, and the com- 
ing years devoted in prospect to the re- 
alization of his noblest aspirations. From 
early morning to twilight, with rare and 
brief interruptions, he. thus designed, 
modelled, chiselled, superintended, every 
day adding something permanent to his 
trophies. This self-consecration was en- 
tire, and in his view indispensable. Few 
and simple were the recreative interludes: 
a reunion of brother-artists or fellow-coun- 
trymen and their families,—an occasion- 
al journey, almost invariably with a pro- 
fessional intent,—a summer holiday or,a 
winter festival; but, methodical in pas- 
time as in work, his family and his books 
were his cherished resources. Often so 
weary at night that he returned home 
only to recline on a couch, caress his 
children, or refresh his mind with some 
agreeable volume provided by his vigi- 
lant companion,—the best energies of his 
mind and the freshest hours of life were 
absolutely given to Art. This is the 
great lesson of his career: not by spas- 
modic effort, or dalliance with moods, or 
fitful resolution, did he accomplish so 
much ; but by earnestness of purpose, 
consistency of aim, heroic decision of 
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character. There is nothing less vague, 
less casual in human experience, than 
true artist-life. Rome is the shrine of 
many a dreamer, the haunt of countless 
inefficient enthusiasts. But there, as 
elsewhere, will must intensify thought, 
action control imagination, or both are 
fruitless. Those melancholy ruins, those 
grand temples of religion, the immortal 
forms and hues that glorify palace and 
chapel, square, mausoleum, and Vatican, 
the dreamy murmur of fountains, the 
aroma of violets and pine-trees, the pen- 
sive relics of imperial sway, the sublime 
desolation of the Campagna, the mystery 
of Nature and Art, when both are hal- 
lowed by time, the social zest of an orig- 
inal brotherhood like the artists, the 
freedom and loveliness, the ravishment 
of spring and the soft radiance of sunset, 
all that there captivates soul and sense, 
must be resisted as well as enjoyed ;— 
self-control, selfrespect, self-dedication 
are as needful as susceptibility, or these 
peerless local charms will only enchant 
to betray the artist. Crawford carried 
to Rome the ardor of an Irish tem- 
peramént and the vigor of an Ameri- 
can character. Hundreds have passed 
through .a like ordeal of privation, un- 
genial because conventional work, and 
slow approach to the goal of recognized 
power and remunerated sacrifice; but 
few have emerged from the shadow to 
the sunshine, by such manly steps and 
patient, cheerful trust. It was not the 
voice of complaint that first attracted 
towards him intelligent sympathy,—it was 
brave achievement; and from the day 
when a remittance from Boston enabled 
him to put his Orpheus in marble, to the 
day when, attended by his devoted sister, 
he paid the last visit to his crowded studio, 
and looked, with quivering eyelids, but 
firm heart, on the silent but eloquent off- 
spring of his brain and hand, the Artist 
in him was coincident with the Man — 
clear, unswerving, productive, the sphere 
extending, the significance multiplying, 
and the mastery becoming more and more 
complete through resolute practice, vivid 
intuition, and candid search for truth. 
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In the fifteenth century, and earlier, 
the lives of artists were adventurous; po- 
litical relations gave scope to incident ; 
and Michel Angelo, Salvator Rosa, and 
Benvenuto Cellini furnish almost as many 
anecdotes as memorials of genius. In 
modern times, however, vicissitude has 
chiefly diversified the uniform and tran- 
quil existence of the artist; his struggles 
with fortune, and not his relations to pub- 
lic events, have given external interest to 
his biography. It is the mental rather 
than the outward life which is fraught 
with significance to the painter and sculp- 
tor; consciousness more than experience 
affords salient points in his career. How 
the executive are trained to embody 
the creative powers, through what strug- 
gles dexterity is attamed, and by what 
reflection and earnest musing and ob- 
servant patience and blest intuitions orig- 
inal achievements glimmer upon the 
fancy, grow mature by thought, correct 
through the study of Nature, and are 
finally realized in action,—these and 
such as these inward revelations consti- 
tute the actual life of the artist. The 
mere events of Crawford’s existence are 
neither marvellous nor varied; his early 
love of imitative pastime, his fixed pur- 
pose, his resort to stone-cutting as the 
nearest available expedient for the grati- 
fication of that instinct to copy and cre- 
ate form which so decidedly marks an 
aptitude for sculpture, his visit to Rome, 
the self-denial and the lonely toil of his 
novitiate, his rapid advancement in both 
knowledge and skill, and his gradual 
recognition as a man of original mind 
and wise enthusiasm are but the nor- 
mal characteristics of his fraternity. Cir- 
cumstances, however, give a singular 
prominence and pathos to these usual 
facts of artist-life. When Crawford began 
his professional career, sculpture, as an 
American pursuit, was almost as rare 
as painting at the time of Wests ad- 
vent in Rome; to excel therein was a 
national distinction, having a freshness 
and personal interest such as the votaries 
of older countries did not share; as the 
American representative of his art at 
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Rome, even in the eyes of his comrades, 
and especially in the estimation of his 
countrymen, he long occupied an isolated 
position. The qualities of the man,—his 
patient industry,—the new and unexpect- 
ed superiority in different branches of 
his art, so constantly exhibited,—the loy- 
al, generous, and frank spirit of his do- 
mestie and social life,—the freedom, the 
faith, and the assiduity that endeared him 
to so large and distinguished a circle, 
were individual claims often noted by 
foreigners and natives in the Eternal 
City as honorable to his country. It was 
remembered there, when he died, that 
the hand now cold had warmly grasp- 
ed in welcome his compatriots, shoul- 
dered a musket as one of the repub- 
lican guard, and been extended with 
sympathy and aid to his less prosperous 
brothers. At the meeting of fellow-artists, 
convened to pay a tribute to his memory, 
every nation of Europe was represented, 
and the most illustrious of living English 
sculptors was the first to propose a sub- 
stantial memorial to his name. What his 
nativity and his character thus so emi- 
nently contributed to signalize, the off- 
spring of his genius, the manner of his 
death, solemnly confirmed. By no sud- 
den fever, such as insidiously steals from 
the Roman marshes and poisons the blood 
of its victims,—by no violent epidemic, like 
those which have again and again devas- 
tated the cities of Europe,—by no illusive 
decline, whereby vital power is sapped 
unconsciously and with mild gradations, 
and which, in that soft clime, has peopled 
with the dust of strangers the cemetery 
which the pyramid of Cestius overshad- 
ows and the heart of Shelley consecrates, 
—by none of these familiar gates of death 
did Crawford pass on; but, in the me- 
ridian of his powers and his fame, in the 
climax of his artistic career, in the noon- 
tide of his most genial activity, a corro- 
sive tumor on the inner side of the orbit 
of the eye encroached month by month, 
week by week, hour by hour, upon the 
sources of life. Medical skill freed the 
brain from its deadly pressure, but eould 
not divert its organic affinity. The 
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mind’s integrity was thus preserved in- 
tact; consciousness and self-possession 
lent their dignity to waning strength ; but 
the alert muscles were relaxed ; the busy 
hands folded in prayer; what Michel 
Angelo uttered in his eighty-sixth Craw- 
ford was called upon to echo in his forty- 
fifth year :— 


“ Wellnigh the voyage now is overpast, 

And my frail bark, through troubled seas and 
rude, 

Draws nigh ‘that common haven where at 
last, i 

Of every action, be it evil or good, 

Must due account be rendered. Well I know 

How vain will then appear that favored art, 

Sole idol long, and monarch of my heart; 

For all is vain that man desires below.” 


The cheerful voice was often hushed by 
pain; but conjugal and sisterly love kept 
vigil, a long, a bitter year, by that couch 
of suffering in the heart of multitudinous 
Paris and London; hundreds of sympa- 
thizing friends, in both hemispheres, lis- 
tened and prayed and hoped through a 
dreary twelvemonth. With the ripe au- 
tumn closed the quiet struggle; and “in 
the bleak December” the mortal remains 
were followed from the temple where his 
youth worshipped, to the snow-clad knoll 
at Greenwood; garlands and tears, the 
ritual and the requiem, eulogy and elegy, 
consecrated the final scene. By a sin- 
gular coincidence, the news of his de- 
cease reached the United States simul- 
taneously with the arrival of the ship in 
James River with the colossal bronze stat- 
ue of Washington, his crowning achieve- 
ment. 

One would imagine, from the eagerness 
and intensity exhibited by Crawford, that 
he anticipated a brief career. Work seem- 
ed as essential to his comfort as rest is to 
less determined natures. He was a thor- 
ough believer in the moral necessity of 
absolute allegiance to his sphere; and 
differed from his brother-artists chiefly in 
the decisive manner in which he kept 
aloof from extrinsic and incidental in- 
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fluences. If Art ever made labor delecta- 
ble, it was so with him. He seemed to 
go through with the ordinary processes 
of life with but a half consciousness there- 
of,—save where his personal affections 
were concerned. One of the first works 
for which he expressed a sympathetic ad- 
miration was Thorwaldsen’s “ Triumph 
of Alexander,”— one of the most elabo- 
rate and suggestive of modern friezes. 
He early contemplated an entire series of 
illustrations of Ovid. He alternated, with 
infinite relish, between the extreme pha- 
ses of his art,—a delicate Peri and a ma- 
jestic Colossus, an extensive array of 
basso rilievo figures, a sublime ideal of 
manhood and an exquisite image of in- 
fancy. His alacrity of temper was co- 
equal with his steadiness of purpose; and 
the cheerfulness of an active mind, san- 
guine temperament, and great nervous 
energy did not abandon him, even in 
the state of forced passivity so intolerable 
to such habitude; for hilarious words and, 
once or twice, the old ringing laugh start- 
led the fond watchers of his declining 
hours. The events of his life are but a 
few expressive outlines; his works em- 
body his most real experience; and the 
thoughts and feelings, the observation 
and the sentiment, not therein mould- 
ed or sketched, happily found adequate. 
record in the ample and ingenuous letters 
he wrote to his beloved sister, from the 
time of his first arrival in Europe to that 
of his last arrival in America,—embracing 
a period of twenty-two years. Each 
work he conceived and executed, each 
process of study, the impressions he gain- 
ed and the convictions at which he ar- 
rived in relation to ancient and modern 
art,—each journey, achievement, plan, 
opinion,—what he saw, and imagined, 
and hoped, and did,—was frankly and 
fondly noted; and the time may come 
when these epistles, inspired by love and 
dictated by intelligent sympathy and in- 
sight, will be compiled into a priceless 
memorial of artist-life. 
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Asirvadam the Brahmin. 
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ASIRVADAM THE BRAHMIN. 


Wao put together the machinery of 
the great Indian revolt, and set it going ? 
Who stirred up the sleeping tiger in the 
Sepoy’s heart, and struck Christendom 
aghast with the dire devilries of Meerut 
and Cawnpore ? 

Asirvadam the Brahmin ! 


Asirvadam is nimble with mace or 
cue; at the billiard-table, it is hinted, he 
can distinguish a kiss from a carom; at 
the sideboard (and here, if I were Mr. 
Charles Reade, I would whisper, in small 
type) he confounds not cocktails with 
cobblers ; when, being in trade, he would 
sell you saltpetre, he tries you with flax- 
seed ; when he would buy indigo, he 
offers you indigo at a sacrifice. Yet, in 
Asirvadam, if any quality is more notice- 
able than the sleek respectability of the 
Baboo, it is the jealous orthodoxy of the 
Brahmin. If he knows in what presence 
to step out of his slippers, and when to 
pick them up again with his toes, in 
jaunty dandyisms of etiquette, he also 
makes the most of his insolent order and 
its patent of privilege, and wears the rue 
of his triple cord with a demure and dig- 
nified difference. High, low, or jack, it 
is always “ the game” with him; and the 
game is—Asirvadam the Brahmin,—free 
tricks and Brahmins’ rights,—Asirvadam 
for his caste, and everything for Asirva- 
dam. 


The natural history of our astute and 
accomplished friend is worth a page or 
two. And first, as to his color. Asirva- 
dam comes from the northern provinces, 
and calls the snow-turbaned Himalayas 
cousin; consequently his complexion is 
the brightest among Brahmins. By some 
who are uninitiated in the chemical mys- 
teries of our metropolitan milk-trade, it 
has been likened to chocolate and cream, 
with plenty of cream; but the compari- 
son depends, for the idea it conveys, so 
much on the taste of the ethnological in- 


quirer, as to the proportior of cream, and 
still so much more, as in the case of Mr. 
Weller’s weal pies, on the reputation of 
“the lady as makes it,” that it will hardly 
serve the requirements of a severe sci- 
entific statement. Copper-color has an 
excess of red, and sepia is too brown; 
the tarry tawniness of an old boatswain’s 
hand is nearer the mark, but even that 
is less among man-of-war’s men than in 
the merchant-service, and is least in the 
revenue marine; it varies, also, with the 
habits of the individual, and the nature 
of his employment for the time being. 
The flipper of your legitimate shiver-my- 
timbery old salt, whose most amiable office 
is piping all hands to witness punishment, 
has long since acquired the hue of a 
seven-years’ meerschaum ; while the dan- 
dy cockswain of a forty-gun frigate lying 
off the navy-yard, who brings the third 
cutter ship-shapely alongside with a pretty 
girl in the stern-sheets, lends her—the 
pretty girl—a hand at the gangway, that 
has been softened by fastidious applica- 
tions of solvent slush to the tint of a long 
envelope “on public service.” “ Law 
sheep,” when we come to the binding of 
books, is too sallow for this simile ; a little 
volume of “ Familiar Quotations,” in limp 
calf, (Bartlett, Cambridge, 1855,) might 
answer,—if the cover of the January 
number of the “ Atlantic Monthly ” were 
not exactly the thing. 

Simplicity, convenience, decorum, and 
picturesqueness distinguish .the costume 
of Asirvadam the Brahmin. Three 
yards of yard-wide fine cotton cloth en- 
velope his loins, in such a manner, that, 
while one end hangs in graceful folds in 
front, the other falls in a fine distraction 
behind. Over this, a robe of muslin, or 
silk, or piña cloth—the latter in peculiar 
favor, by reason of its superior purity, for 
high-caste wear—covers his neck, breast, 
and arms, and descends nearly to his an- 
kles. Asirvadam borrowed this garment 
from the Mussulman; but he fastens it 
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on the left side, which the follower of the 
Prophet never does, and surmounts it 
with an ample and elegant waistband, 
beside the broad Romanesque mantle 
that he tosses over his shoulder with such 
a senatorial air. His turban, also, is an 
innovation,—not proper to the Brahmin, 
—pure and simple, but, like the robe, 
adopted from the Moorish wardrobe, for 
a more imposing appearance in Sahib so- 
ciety. It is formed of a very narrow 
strip, fifteen or twenty yards long, of fine 
stuff, moulded to the orthodox shape and 
size by wrapping it, while wet, on a 
wooden block ; having been hardened in 
the sun, it is worn like a hat. As for his 
feet, Asirvadam, uncompromising in ex- 
ternals, disdains to pollute them with the 
touch of leather. Shameless fellows, 
Brahmins though they be, of the sect of 
Vishnu, go about, without a blush, in 
thonged sandals, made of abominable 
skins ; but Asirvadam, strict as a Gooroo 
when the eyes of his caste are on hin, is 
immaculate in wooden clogs. 

In ornaments, his taste, though some- 
what grotesque, is by no means lavish. A 
sort of stud or button, composed of a sol- 
itary ruby, in the upper rim of the carti- 
lage of either ear,—a chain of gold, curi- 
ously wrought, and intertwined with a 
string of small pearls, around his neck,— 
a massive bangle of plain gold on his 
arm,—a richly jewelled ring on his thumb, 
and others, broad and shield-like, on his 
toes,—complete his outfit in these vani- 
ties. 

As often as Asirvadam honors us with 
his morning visit of business or ceremony, 


a slight yellow line, drawn horizontally.. 


between his eyebrows, with a paste com- 
posed of ground sandal-wood, denotes 
that he has purified himself externally 
and internally, by bathing and prayers. 
To omit this, even by the most unavoid- 
able chance to appear in public without 
it, were to incur a grave public scandal; 
only excepting the season of mourning, 
when, by an expressive Oriental figure, 
the absence of the caste-mark is accepted 
for the token of a profound and absorb- 
ing sorrow, which takes no thought even 
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for the customary forms of decency. The 
disciple of Siva crossbars his forehead 
with ashes of cow-dung or ashes of the 
dead; the sectary of Vishnu adorns his. 
with a sort of trident, composed of a cen- 
tral perpendicular line in red, and two 
oblique lines, white or yellow. But the 
true Brahmin knows no Siva or Vishnu, 
no sectarian distinctions or preferences ; 
Indra has set no seal upon his brow, nor 
Krishna, nor Devendra. For, ignoring 
celestial personalities, it is the Trimurti 
that he grandly adores,—Creation, Pres- 
ervation, Destruction triune,—one body 
with three heads; and the right line 
alone, or pottu, the mystic circle, de- 
scribes the sublime simplicity of his soul's 
aspiration. ; 

When Asirvadam was but seven years 
old, he was invested with the triple cord, 
by a grotesque, and in most respects ab- 
surd, extravagant, and expensive cere- 
mony, called the Upanayana, or Intro- 
duction to the Sciences, because none 
but Brahmins are freely admitted to their 
mysteries. This triple cord consists of 
three thick strands of cotton, each com- 
posed of several finer threads ; these 
three strands, representing Brahma, Vish- 
nu, and Siva, are not twisted together, 
but hang separately, from the left shoul- 
der to the right hip. The preparation 
of so sacred a badge is entrusted to none 
but the purest hands, and the process is 
attended with many imposing ceremonies. 
Only Brahmins may gather the fresh cot- 
ton; only Brahmins may card and spin 
and twist it; and its investiture is a mat- 
ter of so great cost, that the poorer broth- 
ers must have recourse to contributions 
from the pious of their caste, to defray 
the exorbitant charges of priests and 
masters of ceremonies. 

It is a noticeable fact in the natural his- 
tory of the always insolent Asirvadam, 
that, unlike Shatriya, the warrior, Vaish- | 
ya, the cultivator, or Soodra, the la- 
borer, he is not born into the full enjoy- 
ment of his honors, but, on the contrary, 
is scarcely of more consideration than 
a Pariah, until by the Upanayana he 
has been admitted to his birthright. 
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Yet, once decorated with the ennobling 
badge of his order, our friend became 
from that moment something superior, 
something exclusive, something supercil- 
ious, arrogant, exacting,—Asirvadam, the 
high Brahmin,—a creature of wide strides 
without awkwardness, towering airs with- 
out bombast, Sanscrit quotations without 
pedantry, florid phraseology without hy- 
perbole, allegorical illustrations and pro- 
verbial points without sententiousness, 
fanciful flights without affectation, and 
formal strains of compliment without of- 
fensive adulation. 

When Asirvadam meets Asirvadam in 
the way, compliments pass: each touches 
his forehead with his right hand, and 
murmurs twice the auspicious name of 
Rama. But the passing Vaishya or Soo- 
dra elevates reverently his joined palms 
above his head, and, stepping out of his 
slippers, salutes the descendant of the 
Seven Holy Penitents with namaska- 
ram, the pious obeisance. Andam arya! 
“ Hail, exalted Lord!” he cries; and the 
exalted lord, extending the pure lilies 
of his hands lordliwise, as one who con- 
descends to accept an humble offering, 
mutters the mysterious benediction which 
only Gooroes and high Brahmins may 
bestow,—Asirvadam ! 

The low-caste slave who may be ad- 
mitted to the distinguished presence of 
our friend, to implore indulgence, or to 
supplicate pardon for an offence, must 
thrice touch the ground, or the honored 
feet, with both his hands, which imme- 
diately he lays upon his forehead; and 
` there are occasions of peculiar humilia- 
tion which require the profound prostra- 
tion of the sashtangam, or abasement of 
the eight members, wherein the suppliant 
extends himself face downward on the 
earth, with palms joined above his head. 

If Asirvadam—having concluded a 
visit in which he has deferentially re- 
minded me of the peculiar privilege I 
enjoy in being admitted to social con- 
verse with so select a being—is about to 
withdraw the light of his presence, he 
retires backward, with many humbly gra- 
cious salaams. If, on the other hand, I 
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have had the honor to be his distinguished 
guest at his garden-house, and am in the 
act of taking my leave, he patronizes me 
to the gate with elaborate obsequiousness, 
that would be tedious, if it were not so 
graceful, so comfortable, so gallantly vain- 
glorious. He shows the way by follow- 
ing, and spares me the indignity of seeing 
his back by never taking his eyes from 
mine. He knows what is due to his ac- 
complished friend, the Sahib, who is 
learned in the four Yankee Vedas ; as to 
what is due to Asirvadam the Brahmin, 
no man knoweth the beginning or the 
end of that. 

When Asirvadam crosses my threshold, 
he leaves his slippers at the door. I am 
flattered by the act into a self-apprecia- 
tive complacency, until I discover that 
he thereby simply puts me on a level 
with his cow. When he converses with 
me, he keeps respectful distance, and 
gracefully averts from me the annoyance 
of his breath by holding his hand before 
his mouth. I inwardly applaud his re- 
fined breeding, forgetting that I am a 
Pariah of Pariahs, whose soul, if I have 
one, the incense of his holy lungs might 
save alive,—forgetting that he is one to 
whose very footprint the Soodra salaams, 
alighting from his palanquin,—to whose 
shadow poor Chakili, the cobbler, aban- 
dons the broad highway,—the feared of 
gods, hated of giants, mistrusted of men, 
and adored of himself,—Asirvadam the 
Brahmin. 


“They, the Brahmin Asirvadam, to 
him, Phaldasana, who is obedient, who is 
true, who has every faithful quality, who 
knows how to serve with cheerfulness, to 
submit in silence, who by the excellent 
services he renders the Brahmins has be- 
come like unto the stone Chintamani, the 
bringer of good, who by the number and 
variety and acceptableness of his gifts 
shall attain, without further trials, to the 
paradise of Indra: Asirvadam ! 

“The year Vikari, the tenth of the 
month Phalguna: we are at Benares in 
good health ; bring us word of thine. It 
shall be thy privilege to make sashtan- 
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gam at the feet—which are the true lilies 
of Nilufar—of us the Lord Brahmin, who 
are endowed with all the virtues and all 
the sciences, who are great as Mount 
Meru, to whom belongs illustrious knowl- 
edge of the four Vedas, the splendor of 
whose beneficence is as the noon-flood of 
the sun, who are renowned throughout 
the fourteen worlds, whom the fourteen 
worlds admire. 

“ Having received with both hands that 
which we have abased ourself by writing 
to thee, and having kissed it and set it 
on thy head, thou wilt read with pro- 
found attention and execute with grate- 
ful alacrity the orders it contains, without 
swerving from the strict letter of them, 
the breadth of a grain of sesamum. Hav- 
ing hastened to us, as thou art blessed in 
being bidden, thou shalt wait in our pres- 
ence, keeping thy distance, thy hands 
joined, thy mouth closed, thine eyes cast 
down,—thou who art as though thou wert 
not,—until we shall vouchsafe to perceive 
thee. And when thou hast obtained our 
leave, then, and not sooner, shalt thou 
make sashtangam at our blessed feet, 
which are the pure flowers of Nilufar, 
and with many lowly kisses shalt lay 
down before them thy unworthy offering, 
—ten rupees, as thou knowest,—more, if 
thou art wise,—less, if thou darest. 
` “This is all we have to say to thee. 
Asirvadam |” 

In the epistolary style of Asirvadam 
the Brahmin we are at a loss which. to 
admire most,—the flowers or the force, 
the modesty or the magnificence. 


Among the cloistral cells of the wom- 
en’s quarter, which surround the inner 
court of Asirvadam’s domestic establish- 
ment, is a dark and narrow chamber 
which is the domain of woman’s rights. 

It is called “the Room of Anger,” be- 
cause, when the wife of the bosom has 
been tempted by inveigling box-wallahs 
with a love of a pink coortee, or a pair 
of chased bangles, “such darlings, and 
so cheap,” and has conceived a longing 
for the same, her way is, without a word 
beforehand, to go shut herself up in the 
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Room of Anger, and pout and sulk till 
she gets them; and seeing that the wife 
of the bosom is also the pure concocter 
of the Brahminical curry and server of 
the Brahminical rice, that. she is the god- 
dess of the sacred kitchen and high- 
priestess of pots and pans, it is easy to 
see that her success is certain. Poor 
little brown fool ! that twelve feet square 
of curious custom is all, of the world- 
wide realm of beauty and caprice, that 
she can call her own. 

When the enamored young Asirvadam 
brought to her father’s gate the lover's 
presents,—the ear-rings and the bangles, 
the veil and the loongee, the attar and the 
betel and the sandal, the flowers and the 
fruits,—the lizard that chirped the happy 
omen for her betrothal lied. When she 
sat by his side-at the wedding-feast, and 
partook of his rice, prettily picking from 
the same leaf, ah! then she did not eat, 
—she dreamed ; but ever since that time, 
waiting for his leavings, nor daring to 
approach the board till he has retired to 
his pipe, she does not dream,—she feeds. 

Around her neck a strange ornament 
of gold, having engraved upon it the 
likeness of Lakshmee, is suspended by a 
consecrated string of one hundred and 
eight threads of extreme fineness, dyed 
yellow with saffron. This is the Tahli, 
the wife’s badge,—* Asirvadam the Brah- 
min, his chattel.” They brought it to her 
on a silver salver garnished with flowers, 
she sitting with her betrothed on a great 
cushion; and ten Brahmins, holding 
around the happy pair a sereen of silk, 
invoked for them the favor of the three di- 
vine couples,—Brahma with Sarawastee, 
Vishnu with Lakshmee, Siva with Para- 
vatee. Then they offered incense to the 
Tahli, and a sacrifice of fire, and they 
blessed it with many mantras, or holy 
texts; and as the bride turned her to the 
east, and fixed her inmost thought on the 
“ Great Mountain of the North,” Asirva- 
dam the Brahmin clasped his collar on her 
neck, never to be loosened till he, dying, 
shall leave her to be burned, or spurned. 

No man, when he meets Asirvadam 
the Brahmin, presumes to ask, “How is 
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the little brown fool to-day ?” No man, 
when he visits him, ventures to inquire if 
she is at home; it is not the etiquette. 
Should the little brown fool, having a 
mind of her own, and being resolved not 
to endure this any longer, suddenly make 
Asirvadam ridiculous some day, the eti- 
quette is to hush it up among their 
friends. 


As Raja, the warrior, sprang from the 
right arm of Brahma, and Vaishya, the 
cultivator, from his belly, and Soodra, the 
laborer, from his feet, —so Asirvadam 
the Brahmin was conceived in the head 
and brought forth from the mouth of the 
Creator; and he is above the others by 
so much as the head is above arms, belly, 
and feet; he is wiser than the others, in- 
asmuch as he has lain among the thoughts 
of the god, has played with his inven- 
tions, and made excursions through the 
universe with his speech. Therefore, if 
it be true, as some say, that Asirvadam is 
an ant-hill of lies, he is also a snake’s- 
nest of wisdom, and a beehive of ingenu- 
ity. Let him be respected, for his rights 
are plain. 

Tt is his right to be taught the Vedas 
and the mantras, all the tongues of India, 
and the sciences ; to marry a child-wife, 
no matter how old he may be,—or a score 
of wives, if he be a Kooleen Brahmin, so 
that he may drive a lively business in the 
way of dowries; to peruse the books 
of magic, and perform the awful sacrifice 
of the Yajna; to receive presents without 
limit, levy taxes without law, and beg 
with insolence. 

It is his duty to study diligently; to 
conform rigorously to the rules of his 
caste; to honor and obey his superiors 
without question or hesitation ; to insult 
his inferiors, for the magnifying of his 
office ; to get him a wife without loss of 
time, and a male child by all means. 
During his religious minority he is ex- 
pected to bathe and sacrifice twice a day, 
to abstain from adorning his forehead or 
his breast with sandal, to wear no flowers 
in his hair, to chew no betel, to regard 
himself in no mirrors. 
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Under Hindoo Jaw, which is his own 
law, Asirvadam the Brahmin pays no 
taxes, tolls, or duties; corporal punish- 
ment can in no case be inflicted upon 
him; if he is detected in defaleation or 
the taking of bribes, partial restitution is 
the worst penalty that can befall him. 
“ For the belly,” he says, “one will play 
many tricks.” To smite his cheek with 
your leathern glove, or to kick him with 
your shoe, is an outrage at which the gods 
rave; to kill him would draw down a 
monstrous calamity upon the world. If 
he break faith with you, it is as nothing; 
if you fail him in the least promise, you 
take your portion with Karta, the Fox, as 
the good Abbé Dubois relates. 

“ Karta, Karta!” screamed an Ape, 
one day, when he saw a fox feeding on a 
rotten carcass, “ thou must, in a former 
life, have committed some dreadful crime, 
to be doomed to a new state in which 
thou feedest on such garbage.” 

“ Alas!” replied the Fox, “I am not 
punished more severely than I deserve. 
I was once a man, and then I promised 
something to a Brahmin, which I never 
gave him. ‘That is the true cause of my 
being regenerated in this shape. Some 
good works, which I did have, won for 
me the indulgence of remembering what 
I was in my former state, and the cause 
for which I have been degraded into 
this.” 

Asirvadam has choice of a hundred 
callings, as various in dignity and profit 
as they are numerous. Under native 
rule he makes a good cooly, because the 
officers of the revenue are forbidden to 
search a Brahmin’s baggage, or anything 
that he carries. He is an expeditious 
messenger, for no man may stop him; 
and he can travel cheaply for whom there 
is free entertainment on every road. 
“For the belly one will play many 
tricks”; and Asirvadam, in financial 
straits, may teach dancing to nautch- 
girls; or he may play the mountebank 
or the conjurer, and with a stock of man- 


„tras and charms proceed to the curing 


of murrain in cattle, pip in chickens, and 
short-windedness in old women,—at the 
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same time telling fortunes, calculating 
nativities, finding lost treasure, advising 
as to journeys and speculations, and 
crossing out crosses in love for any pret- 
ty dear who will cross the poor Brah- 
min’s palm with a rupee. He may en- 
gage in commercial pursuits ; and in that 
case, his bulling and bearing at the opium- 
sales will put Wall Street to the blush. 
He may turn his attention to the healing 
art; and allopathically, homeopathically, 
hydropathically, electropathically, or by 
any other path, run a muck through many 
heathen hospitals. The field of politics 
is full of charms for him, the church in- 
vites his taste and talents, and the army 
tempts him with opportunities for intrigue ; 
but whether in the shape of Machiavel- 
isms, miracles, or mutinies, he is forever 
making mischief. Whether as messenger, 
dancing-master, conjurer, fortune-teller, 
speculator, mountebank, politician, priest, 
or Sepoy, he is ever the same Asirvadam 
the Brahmin,—sleekest of lackeys, most 
servile of sycophants, expertest of trick- 
sters, smoothest of hypocrites, coolest of 
liars, most insolent of beggars, most ver- 
satile of adventurers, most inventive of 
charlatans, most restless of schemers, most 
insidious of jesuits, most treacherous of 
confidants, falsest of friends, hardest of 
masters, most arrogant of patrons, cru- 
elest of tyrants, most patient of haters, 
most insatiable of avengers, most glutton- 
ous of ravishers, most infernal of devils,— 
pleasantest of fellows. 


Superlatively dainty as to his foppe- 
ries of orthodoxy, Asirvadam is continu- 
ally dying of Pariah roses in aromatic 
pains of caste. If in his goings and com- 
ings one of the “ lilies of Nilufar” should 
chance to stumble upon a bit of bone or 
rag, a fragment of a dish, or a leaf from 
which some one has eaten,—should his 
sacred raiment be polluted by the touch 
of a dog or a Pariah,—he is ready to faint, 
and only a bath can revive him. He 
may not touch his sandals with his hand, 
nor repose in a strange seat, but is pro- 
vided with a mat, a carpet, or an ante- 
lope’s skin, to serve him for a cushion in 
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the houses of his friends. With a kid 
glove you may. put his respectability in 
peril, and with your patent-leather pumps 
affright his soul within him. To him a 
pocket-handkerchief is a sore offence, and 
a tooth-pick monstrous. All the Vedas 
could not save the Giaour who “ chews”; 
nor burnt brandy, though the Seven Pen- 
itents distilled it, purify the mouth that 
a tooth-brush has polluted. Beware how 
you offer him a wafered letter; and when 
you present him with a copy of your 
travels, let it be bound in cloth. 

He has the Mantalini idiosyncrasy as 
to dem’d unpleasant bodies; and when he 
hears that his mother is dead, he straight- 
way jumps into a bath with his clothes on. 
Many mantras and much holy-water, to- 
gether with incense of sandal-wood, and 
other perfumery, regardless of expense, 
ean alone relieve his premises of the 
deadness of his wife. 

For a Soodra even to look upon the 
earthen vessels wherein his rice is boiled 
implies the necessity of a summary smash 
of the infected crockery; and his kitchen 
is his holy of holies. When he eats, the 
company keep silence; and when he is 
full, they return fervent thanks to the 
gods who have conducted him safely 
through a complexity of dangers;—a 
grain of rice, falling from his lips, might 
have poisoned his dinner; a stain on his 
plantain-leaf might have turned his cake 
to stone. His left hand, condemned to 
vulgar and impolite offices, is not admit- 
ted to the honor of assisting at his repasts 
to the right alone, consecrated by exemp- 
tion from indecorous duties, belongs the 
distinction of conducting his happy grub 
to the heaven of his mouth. When he 
would quench his thirst, he disdains to 
apply the earth-born beaker to his lips, 
but lets the water fall into his solemn 
swallow from on high,—a pleasant feat to 
see, and one which, like a whirling der- 
vis, diverts you by its agility, while it 
impresses you by its devotion. 

It is easy to perceive, that, if our friend 
Asirvadam were not one of the “Young 
Bengal” lights who do not fash themselves 
with trifles, his orthodox sensibilities would 
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be subjected to so many and gross affronts 
from the indiscriminate contacts of a 
mixed community, that he would shortly 
be compelled to take refuge in one of 
those Arcadias of the triple cord, called 
Agragramas where pure Brahmins are 
met in all the exclusiveness of high caste, 
and where the more a man rubs against 
his neighbor the more he is sanctified. 
True, the Soodras have an irreverent 
saying, “ An entire Brahmin at the Agra- 
grama, half a Brahmin when seen at a dis- 
tance, and a Soodra when out of sight” ; 
but then the Soodras, as everybody 
knows, are saucy, satirical rogues, and 
incorrigible jokers. 

There was once a foolish Brahmin, to 
whom a rich and. charitable merchant 
presented two pieces of cloth, the finest 
that had ever been seen in the Agragra- 
ma. He showed them to the other Brah- 
mins, who all congratulated him on so 
fortunate an acquisition ; they told him it 
was the reward of some deed that he had 
done in a previous life. Before putting 


them on, he washed them, according to - 


custom, in order to purify them from the 
pollution of the weaver’s touch, and hung 
them up to dry, with the ends fastened to 
two branches of a tree. Presently a dog, 
happening to pass that way, ran under 
them, and the’ Brahmin could not decide 
whether the unclean beast was tall enough 
to touch the cloth, or not. He questioned 
his children, who were present; but they 
were not quite certain. How, then, was 
he to settle the all-important point? In- 
genious Brahmin! an idea struck him. 
Getting down on all fours, so as to be of 
the same height as the dog, he crawled 
under the precious cloths. 

“ Did I touch it?” 

“ No!” eried all the children; and his 
soul was filled with joy. 

But the next moment the terrible con- 
viction took possession of his mind, that the 
dog had a turned-up tail; and that, if, in 
passing under the cloths, he had elevated 
and wagged it, their defilement must have 
been consummated. Ready-witted Brah- 
min! another idea. He called the clev- 
erest of his children, and bade it affix to 
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his breech-cloth a plantain-leaf, dog’s- 
tail-wise, and waggishly. Then resuming 
his all-fours-ness, he passed a second time 
under the cloth, and conscientiously, and 
anxiously, wagged. 

“ A touch! a touch!” cried all the chil- 
dren, and the Brahmin groaned, for he 
knew that his beautiful raiment was ruin- 
ed. Thrice he wagged, and thrice the 
children cried, “ A touch! a touch !” 

So the strict Brahmin leaped to his feet, 
in a frightful rage, and, tearing the pre- 
cious cloth from the tree, rent it in a hun- 
dred shreds, while he cursed the abomina- 
ble dog and the master that owned him. 
And the children admired and were ed- 
ified, and they whispered among them- 
selves,— 

“ Now, surely, it behooveth us to take 
heed to our ways, for our father is partic- 
ular.” 


Moral: And the Brahmin inked: 


The Samaradana is an institution for 
which our friend Asirvadam entertains 
peculiar veneration. This is simply an 
abundant feast of Brahminical good things, 
to which the “fat and greasy citizens” of 
the caste are bidden by some zealous 
or manceuvring Soodra,—on occasion of 
the dedication of a temple, perhaps, or 
in a season of drought, or when a malign 
constellation is to be averted, or to cele- 
brate the birth or marriage of some ex- 
alted personage. From all the country 
round about, the Brahmins flock to the 
feasting, singing Sanscrit hymns and ob- 
scene songs, and shouting, Hara! hara! 
Govinda! The low fellow who has the 
honor to entertain so select a company 
is not suffered to seat himself in the 
midst of his guests, much less to partake 
of the viands he has been permitted to 
provide; but in consideration of his 
“deed of exalted merit,” and his expen- 
sive appreciation of the beauties and 
advantages of high-caste society, as ex- 
pressed in all the delicacies of the season, 
he may come, when the last course has 
been discussed, and, prostrating himself 
in the sashtangam posture, receive the 
unanimous asirvadam of the company. 
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If, in taking leave of his august guests, 
he should also signify his sense of the 
honor they have done him, by presenting 
each with a piece of cloth or a sum of 
money, he is assured that he is altogether 
superior in mind and person to the gods, 
and that, if he is wise, he will not neglect 
to remind his friends of his munificence 
by another exhibition of it within a rea- 
sonable time. 

In the creed of Asirvadam the Brah- 
min, the drinker of strong drink is a Pa- 
riah, and the eater of cow’s flesh is damned 
already. If, then, he can tell a cocktail 
from a cobbler, and scientifically discrim- 
inate between a julep and a gin-sling, it 
must be because the Vedas are unclasped 
to him; for in the Vedas all things are 
taught. It is of Asirvadam’s father that 
the story is told, how, when a fire broke 
out in his house once, and all the pious 
neighbors ran to rescue his effects, the first 
articles saved were a tub of pickled pork 
and a jar of arrack. But this, also, no 
doubt, is the malicious invention of some 
satirical rogue of a Soodra. Asirvadam, 
as is well known, recoils with horror from 
the abomination of eating aught that has 
once lived and moved and had a being ; 
but if, remembering that, you should seek 
to fill his soul with consternation by in- 
viting him to inspect a fig under a mi- 
croscope, he would quietly advise you 
to break your nasty glass and “go it 
blind.” 


But there is one custom which Asirva- 
dam the Brahmin observes in common 
with the Pariah, and that is the solemn 
ceremonial of Death. When his time 
comes, he dies, is burned, and presently 
forgotten; and it is a consolation for his 
ever having been at all, that some one is 
sure to be the richer and happier and 
freer for his ceasing to be. True, he 
may assume new earthly conditions, may 
pass into other vexatious shapes of life; 
` but the change must ever be for the bet- 
ter in respect of the interests of those 
who have suffered by the powers and 
capabilities of the shape which he relin- 
‘quishes. He may become a snake; but 
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then he is easily seotched, or fooled out 
of his fangs with a cunning charmer’s 
tom-tom ;—he may pass into the foul 
feathers of an indiscriminately gluttonous 
adjutant-bird ; but some day a bone will 
choke him;—his soul may @reep under 
the mangy skin of a Pariah dog, and be 
kicked out of compounds by scullions; 
he may be condemned to the abominable 
offices of a crow at the burning ghauts, 
a jackal by the wells of Thuggee, or a 
rat in sewers; but he can never again be 
such a nuisance, such a sore offence to 
the minds and hearts of men, as when he 
was Asirvadam the Brahmin. 

Fortunate indeed will he be, if the 
low, deep curses of all whom he has op- 
pressed, betrayed, insulted, shall not have 
availed against him in his last hour. 
“ Mayest thou never have a friend to lay 
thee on the ground when thou diest !”— 
no imprecation so fierce, so fell, as that; 
even Asirvadam the Brahmin abates his 
cruel greed, when some poor Soodra 
client, bled of his last anna, thinks of his 


‘sick wife, and the darling cow that must 


be sold at last, and grows desperate. 
“Mayest thou have no wife to sprinkle 
the spot with cow-dung where thy corpse 
shall lie, and to spread the unspotted 
cloth; nor any cow, her horns tipped 
with rings of brass, and her neck gar- 
landed with flowers, to lead thee, holding 
by her tail, through pleasant paths to the 
land of Yama! May no Purohita come 
to strew thy bier with the holy herb, nor 
any next of kin be near to whisper the 
last mantra !” 

Horrid Soodra! But though thy words 
make the soul of Asirvadam shiver, they 
are but the voice of a dog, after all, and 
nothing can come of them. Asirvadam 
the Brahmin has raised up lusty boys to 
himself, as every good Brahmin should; 
and they shall bind together his thumbs 
and his great toes, and lay him on the 
ground, when his hour is come,—lest the 
bed or the mat cling to his ghost; whith- 
ersoever it go, and torment it eternally. 
His wife shall spread beneath him a 
cloth that the hands of Kooleen Brah- 


mins have woven. Lilies of Nilufar shall 
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garland the neck of the happy cow that 
is to lead him safely beyond the fiery 
river, and the rings shall be golden where- 
with her horns are tipped. A mighty 
concourse of clients shall follow him to 
the place of burning,—to “Rudra, the 
place of tears,”’—whither ten Kooleen 
Brahmins will bear him; and as often as 


they set down the bier to feed the dead. 


with a morsel of moistened rice, other 
Brahmins shall sing his wisdom and his 
virtues, and celebrate his meritorious 
deeds. When his funeral pyre is lighted, 
his sons, and his sons’ sons, and his daugh- 
ters’ husbands, and his nephews, shall beat 
their breasts and rend the air with lam- 
entations; and when his body has been 
consumed, his ashes shall be given to the 
Ganges,—all save a certain portion, which 
shall be made into a paste with milk, and 
moulded into an image; and the image 
shall be set up in his house, that the 
Brahmins and all his people may offer 
sacrifices before it. 

On the tenth day, his wife shall adorn 
her forehead with a scarlet emblem, 
blacken the edges of her eyelids with 
soorma, deck her hair with scarlet flow- 
ers, her neck and bosom with sandal, 
stain her face, arms, and legs with tur- 
meric, and array her in her choicest 
robes and all her jewels, and follow her 
eldest son, in full procession, to the tank 
hard by the “land of Rudra.” And the 
heir shall take three little stones, that 
were planted there in a row by the Puro- 
hitas, and, going down into the water as 
deep as his neck, shall turn his face to 
the sun and say, “ Until this day these 
three stones have stood for my father, 
that is dead. Henceforth let him cease 
to be a carcass; let him enter into the 
joys of Swarga, the paradise of Deven- 
dra, to be, blessed with all conceivable 
blessings so long as the waters of Ganges 
shall continue to flow ;—so shall the dead 
Brahmin not prowl through the uni- 
verse, afflicting with evil tricks stars, 
men, and trees; so shall he be laid.” 

But who shall lay the quick Asirva- 
dam, than whom there walks not a sprite 
more cunning, more malign ? 


Asirvadam the Brahmin. 
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Ever since the Solitaries, odious by 
their black arts to princes and people, 
were slain or driven out,—fifteen cen- 
turies and more,—Asirvadam the Brah- 
min has been selfish, wicked, and mis- 
chievously busy,—corrupting the hearts, 
bewildering the minds, betraying the 
hopes, exhausting the moral and physical 
strength of the Hindoos. He has taught 
them the foolish tumult of the Hooly, the 
fanatical ferocities of the Yajna, the un- 
whisperable obscenities of the Saktis, the . 
fierce and ruinous extravagances of the 
Doorga Pooja, the mutilating monstrosi- 
ties of the Churruck, the enslaving sor- 
ceries of the Atharyana Veda, the raving 
mad revivals of Juggernath, the pious 
debaucheries of Nanjanagud, the strange 
and sorrowful delusions of Suttee, the 
impudent ravishments of Vengata Ra- 
mana,—all the fancies and frenzies, all 
the delusions and passions and moral 
epilepsies that go to make up a Meerut 
or a Cawnpore. 

Of the outrageous insolence of the 
Seven Penitents he omits nothing but 
their sincerity; of the enlightened sim- 
plicity of the anchoret philosophers he 
retains nothing but their selfishness; of 
the intellectual influence of the Gooroo 
pontiffs he covets nothing but their dis- 
simulation. He has taught his gaping 
disciples that a skilfully compounded and 
plausibly administered lie is a goodly 
thing,—except it be told against the cause 
of a Brahmin, in which case no oxyhy- 
drogeneralities of earthly combustion can 
afford an idea of the particular hotness 
of the hell devised for such a har. He 
has solemnly impressed them with the 
mysterious sacredness of the Ganges, and 
its manifold virtues of a supernatural 
order; to swear falsely by its waters, 
he says, is a crime for which Indra the 
Dreadful has provided an eternity of 
excruciations,—except the false oath be 
taken in the interest of a Brahmin, in 
which case the perjurer may confidently 
expect a posthumous good time. For 
the rich to extort money from the poor, 
says Asirvadam, is an affront to the Goo- 
roos and the Gods, which must be pun- 
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ished by forfeiture to the Brahmins of 
the whole sum extorted, the poor client 
to pay an additional “charge for the 
trouble his protectors have incurred ; the 
same when fines are recovered; and in 
cases of enforced payment of debts, three- 
fourths of the sum collected are swallowed 
up in costs. Being a Brahmin, to pay a 
bribe is a foolish act; to receive one— 
a necessary circumstance, perhaps. Not 
being a Brahmin, to offer or accept a 
bribe is a disgraceful transaction, requir- 
ing that both parties shall be made an 
example of ;—the bribe is forfeited to the 
Brahmins, and the poorer party fined ; 
if the fine exceed his means, the richer 
party to pay the excess. 

As the Brahminical interpretation of 
an oath is not always clear to prisoners 
and witnesses of other castes, it is usual to 
illustrate the definition to the obtuser or 
more scrupulous unfortunates by the old- 
fashioned machinery of ordeals: such as 
compelling the conscientious or obdurate 
inquirer to promenade without sandals 
over burning coals; or to grasp, and hold 
for a time, a bar of red-hot iron; or to 
plunge the hands into boiling oil, and 
keep them there for several minutes. 
The party receiving these illustrations 
and practical definitions of the Brahmini- 
cal nature of an oath, without discomfort 
or sear, is frankly adjudged innocent and 
reasonable. 

Another pretty trick of ordeal, which 
borrows its more striking features from 
the department of natural history, is that 
in which the prisoner or witness is required 
to grope about for a trinket or small coin 
in a basket or jar already occupied by a 
lively cobra. Should the groper not be 
bitten, our courtly friend, Asirvadam, is 
satisfied there has been some mistake 
here, and gallantly begs the gentleman’s 
pardon. To force the subject to swallow 
water, cup by cup, until it burst from 
mouth and nose, is also a very neat or- 
deal, but requiring practice. 

Formerly, Asirvadam the Brahmin 
“farmed” the offences of his district ;— 
that is, he paid a certain sum to govern- 
ment for the right to try, and to punish, 
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all the high crimes and misdemeanors that 


should be committed in his “section” for . 


a year. Of course, fines were his favor- 
ite penalties; and although most of the 
time, expenses for meddlers and perjur- 
ers being heavy, the office did not pay- 
more than a fair living profit, there would 
now and then come a year when, rice be- 
ing scarce and opium cheap, with the aid 
of a little extra exasperation, he cut it 
pretty fat. “Take it year in and year 
out,” said Asirvadam the Brahmin, “a 
fellow couldn’t complain.” 


Asirvadam the Brahmin is among the 
Sepoys. He sits by the well of Barrack- 
pore, a comrade on either side, and talks, 
as only he can talk to whom no books are 


sealed. To one, a rigid statue of thrilled 


attention, he speaks of the time when 
Arab horsemen first made flashing fo- 
rays down upon Mooltan; he tells of 
Mahmoud’s mace, that clove the idol of 
Somnath, and of the gold and gems that 
burst from the treacherous wood, as wa- 
ter from the smitten rock in the wilder- 
ness ; he tells of Timour, and Baber the 
Founder, and the long imperial proces- 
sion of the Great Moguls,—of Humayoon, 
and Akbar, and Shah Jehan, and Au- 
rengzebe,—of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sul- 
tan,—of Moorish splendor and the Proph- 
ets sway; and the swarthy Mussulman 
stiffens in lip-parted listening. 

To the other, a fiery enthusiast, fretting 
for the acted moral of a tale he knows too 
well, he whispers of British blasphemy and 
insolence, — of Brahmins insulted, and 
gods derided,—of Vedas violated, and the 
sacred Sanscrit defiled by the tongues of 
Kaftirs,—of Pariahs taught and honored, 
—of high and low castes indiscriminately 
mingled, an obscene herd, in schools and 
regiments,—of glorious institutions, old as 
Mount Meru, boldly overthrown,—of sut- 
tee suppressed, and infanticide abated,— 


of widows re-married, and the dowries of 


the brides of Brahmins limited,—of high- 
caste students handling dead bodies, and 
Soodra beggars drinking from Brahmin- 
ical wells,—of the triple cord broken in 
twain, and Brahminee bulls slain in the 
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streets, and cartridges greased with the 
fat of cows, and Christian converts in- 
demnified, and property not confiscated 
for loss of _caste,—and a frightful falling 
off in the benighting msife generally ; 
and the fieked, Rajpost grinds his white 
teeth, while Asirvadam the Brahmin plots, 
and plots, and plots. 

Incline your ears, my brothers, and I 
will sing you softly, and low, a song to 
make Moor and Rajpoot bite, with their 
very hearts :— 


“ Bring Soma to the adorable Indra, the lord 
of all, the lord of wealth, the lord of heaven, 
the perpetual lord, the lord of men, the lord 
of earth, the lord of horses, the lord of cattle, 
the lord of water! 

“ Offer adoration to Indra, the overcomer, 
the destroyer, the munificent, the invincible, 
the all-endowing, the creator, the all-adorable, 
the sustainer, the unassailable, the ever-vic- 
torious ! 

“T proclaim the mighty exploits of that In- 
dra who is ever victorious, the benefactor of 
man, the overthrower of man, the caster-down, 
the warrior, who is gratified by our libations, 
the granter of desires, the subduer of enemies, 
the refuge of the people! 

“ Unequalled in liberality, the showerer, the 
slayer of the malevolent, profound, mighty, 
of impenetrable sagacity, the dispenser of 
prosperity, the enfeebler, firm, vast, the per- 
former of pious acts, Indra has given birth to 
the light of the morning! 

“Indra, bestow upon us most excellent 
treasures, the reputation of ability, prosperity, 
increase of wealth, security of person, sweet- 
ness of speech, and auspiciousness of days! 

“Offer worship quickly to Indra; recite 
hymns; let the outpoured drops exhilarate 
him; pay adoration to his superior strength! 

When, Indra, thou harnessest thy horses, 
there is no such charioteer as thou; none is 
equal to thee in strength; none, howsoever 
well horsed, has overtaken thee! 

“He, who alone bestows wealth upon the 
man who offers him oblations, is the undisput- 
ed sovereign: Indra, ho! 

“ When will he trample with his foot upon 
the man who offers no oblations, as upon a 
coiled snake? When will Indra listen to our 
praises? Indra, ho! 

“ Indra grants formidable strength to him 
who worships him, having libations prepared: 
Indra, ho!” 


The song that was chanted low by the 
well of Barrackpore to the maddened 
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Rajpoot, to the dreaming Moor, was 
fiercely shouted by the well of Cawnpore 
to a chorus of shrieking women, Eng- 
lish wives and mothers, ang spluttering 
of blood-choked babes, and’clash of red 
knives, and drunken shouts of slayers, 
ruthless and obscene. 

When Asirvadam the Brahmin con- 


jured the wild demon of revolt to light 


the horrid torch and bare the greedy 
blade, he tore a chapter from the Book 
of Menu :— 


“Let no man, engaged in combat, smite his 
foe with concealed weapons, nor with arrows 
mischievously barbed, nor with poisoned ar- 
rows, nor with darts blazing with fire. 

“ Nor let him strike his enemy alighted on 
the ground; nor an effeminate man, nor one 
who sues for life with closed palms, nor one 
whose hair is loose, nor one who sits down, 
nor one who says, ‘I am thy captive.’ 

“Nor one who sleeps, nor one who has lost 
his coat-of-mail, nor one who is naked, nor 
one who is dismayed, nor one who is a spec- 
tator, but no combatant, nor one who is fight- 
ing with another man. 

“Calling to mind the duty of honorable 
men, let him never slay one who has broken 
his weapon, nor one who is afflicted, nor one 
who has been grievously wounded, nor one 
who is terrified, nor one who turns his back.’ 


But Asirvadam the Brahmin, like the 
Thug of seven victims, has tasted. the 
sugar of blood, sweeter upon his tongue . 
than to the lips of an eager babe the 
pearl-tipped nipple of its mother. Hence- 
forth he must slay, slay, slay, mutilate 
and ravish, burn and slay, in the name 
of the queen of horrors.—Karlee, ho! 


Now what shall be done with our danger- 
ous friend ? Shall he be blown from the 
mouths of guns? or transported to the 
heart-breaking Andamans? or lashed to 
his own churruck-posts, and flayed with 
cats by stout drummers? or handcuffed 
with Pariahs in chain-gangs, to work on 
his knees in foul sewers? or choked to 
death with raw beef-steaks and the warm 
blood of cows ? or swinged by stout Irish 
wenches with bridle-ends ? or smitten 
on the mouth with kid gloves by Eng- 
lish ladies, his turban trampled under 
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foot by every Feringhee brat in Bengal? 
—Wanted, a poetical putter-down for 
Asirvadam the Brahmin. 

“ Devotion is not in the ragged garment, nor 


in the staff, nor in ashes, nor in the shaven 
head, nor in the sounding of horns. 
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“Numerous Mahomets there have been, 
and multitudes of Brahmas, Vishnus, and Si- 
vas; 

“ Thousands of seers and prophets, and tens 
of thousands of saints and holy men: 

“ But the chief of lords is the one Lord, the 
true name of Gop!” 


WHAT ARE WE GOING TO MAKE? 


Ir would be easy to collect a library 
of lamentations over the mechanical ten- 
dency of our age. There are, in fact, a 
good many people who profess a profound 
contempt for matter, though they do ney- 
ertheless patronize the butcher and the 
baker to the manifest detriment of the 
sexton. Matter and material interests, 
they would have us believe, are beneath 
the dignity of the soul; and the degree 
to which these “earthly things” now ab- 
sorb the attention of mankind, they think, 
argues degeneracy from the good old 
times of abstract philosophy and spiritual 
dogmatism. But what.do we better know 
of the Infinite Spirit than that he is an 
infinite mechanic? Whence do we get 
worthier or sublimer conceptions of him 
than from the machinery with which he 
works? Are we ourselves less godlike 
building mills than sitting in pews ?—less 
in the image of our Maker, endeavoring 
to subdue matter than endeavoring to 
ignore its existence? Without ques- 
tioning that the moral nature within 
us is superior to the mechanical, we 
think it quite susceptible of proof that 
the moral condition of the world de- 
pends on the mechanical, and that it has 
advanced and will advance at equal pace 
with the progress of machinery. To 
prove this, or anything else, however, is 
by no means the purpose of this article, 
but only to take the general reader 
around a little among mechanical peo- 
ple and ideas, to see what lies ahead. 

“ Papa, what are you going to make ?” 


was doubtless the question of Tubal- 
Cain’s little boy, when he saw his ingen- 
ious father hammering a red-hot iron, with 
a stone for a hammer, and another for 
an anvil. Little boys have often since 
asked the same question in blacksmiths’ 
shops, and we now have shops in which 
the largest boys may well ask it. It 
might be answered in a general way, that 
the smiths or smiters, black and white, 
were and are going to make what our 
Maker left unmade in making the human 
race. The lower animals were all sent 
into the world in appropriate, finished, 
and well-fitting costume, provided with 
direct and effective means of subsistence 
and defence. The eagle had his imperial 
plumage, beak, and talons; the elephant 
his leathern roundabout and travelling 
trunk, with its convenient air-pump; and 
the beaver, at once a carpenter and a 
mason, had his mouth full of chisels and 
his tail a trowel. The bipes implumis, on 
the contrary, was hatched nude, without 
even the embryo of a pin-feather. There 
was nothing for him but the recondite ca- 
pabilities of his two talented, but talonless 
hands, and a large brain almost without 
instinct. Nothing was ready-made, only 
the means of making. He was brought 
into the infinite world a finite deity, an in- 
finitesimal creator,—the first being of that 
class, to our knowledge. His most urgent 
business as a creator was to make tools 
for himself, and especially for the purpose 
of supplying his own pitiful destitution of 
feathers. From the aprons of fig-leayes, 
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stitched hardly so so, to the last patent 
sewing-machine, he has made commend- 
able progress. Without borrowing any- 
thing from other animals, he can now, if 
he chooses, rival in texture, tint, gloss, 
lightness, and expansiveness, the plumage 
of peacocks and birds-of-paradise ; and 
it only remains that what can be done 
shall be done more extensively,—we do 
not mean for the individual, but for the 
masses. Man has created not only tools, 
but servants,—animals all but alive. We 
may soon say that he has created great 
bodies politic and bodies corporate, with 
heads, hands, feet, claws, tails, lungs, di- 
gestive organs, and perhaps other viscera. 
What is remarkable, having at first failed 
to furnish them with nerves, he has lately 
supplied that deficiency,—a token that 
he will supply some others. 

Let not the reader shrink from our 
page as irreverent. It shall not preach 
the possibility of inventing perpetual mo- 
tion or a machine with a soul in it, as was 
lately and vainly attempted in our good 
city of Lynn,—where, however, it may 
be said, they do succeed in making soles 
to what resemble machines. It is not for 
us to be either so enthusiastic, impious, or 
uncharitable as to prophesy that human 
ingenuity will ever endow its creations 
with anything more than the rudest sem- 
blance of that self-directing vitality which 
characterizes the most servile of God- 
created machinery. The human me- 
chanic must be content, if he can ap- 
„proach as near to the creation of life as 
the painter and sculptor have done. The 
soul of the man-made horse-power is pri- 
marily the horse, and secondarily the 
small boy who stands by to “cut him up” 
occasionally. Maelzel created excellent 
chess-players, with the exception of intel- 
ligence, which he was obliged to borrow 
of the original Creator and conceal in a 
closet under the table. 

But let us not undervalue ourselves— 
which would, in fact, be to undervalue 
our Creator —for such shortcomings. 
Though into our iron horse’s skull or 
cab we have to put one or two living 
men to supply its deficiency of under- 
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standing, it is nevertheless a recogniza- 
ble animal, of a very grand and some- 
what novel type. Its respiratory, diges- 
tive, and muscular systemg”are respect- 
able; and in the nature and articulation 
of its organs of motion it is clearly orig- 
inal. The wheel, typical of eternity, is 
nowhere to be found among living or- 
ganisms, unless we take the brilliant vis- 
ion of Ezekiel in a literal sense. The idea 
of attributing life or spirit to wheels, or- 
gans by their nature detached or discon- 
tinuous from the living creatures of which 
they were parts, was worthy of a prophet 
or poet; but to no such prophetic vision 
were the first wheelwrights indebted for 
their conception of so great an improve- 
ment upon ‘animal locomotion. For if 
they had not made chariots before Noah’s 
flood, they certainly had donë it before 
Pharaoh’s smaller affair in the Red Sea. 
On that occasion, the chariot-wheels of 
the Egyptians were taken off; but this 
does not seem to have produced effects 
so decisive as would result from a similar 
disorganization in Broadway or Wash- 
ington Street; for the charioteers still 
“drave them heavily.” Hence we may 
infer that the wheels were of rude wovk- 
manship, making the chariots little less 
liable to the infirmity of friction than 
those Western vehicles called mud-boats, 
used to navigate semi-fluid regions which 
pass on the map for terra firma. 

Yet, notwithstanding the rudeness of 
the primitive chariot, made of two or 
three sticks and two rings cut from a 
hollow tree, it was the germ of human 
inventions, and embosomed the world’s 
destiny. It was the most original as well 
as the most godlike of human thoughts. 
The ship may have been copied from 
the nautilus, or from the embarked squir- 
rel trimming his tail to the breeze ; 
or it may have been blundered upon 
by the savage mounted on a drift-log, 
accidentally making a sail of his sheep- 
skin cloak while extending his arms to 
keep his balance. But the cart can- 
not be regarded either as a plagiarism 
from Nature, or the fruit of accident. 
The inventor must have unlocked Na- 
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ture’s private closet with the key of 
mathematical principle, and carried off 
the wheel and axle, the only mechanical 
power she had not used in her physical 
creation, as patent to our senses. Of 
course, she meant it should be stolen. 
She had, it is true, made a show of pun- 
ishing her little Prometheus for running 
off with her match-box and setting things 
on fire, but she must have felt proud 
of the theft. In well-regulated families 
children are not allowed to play with 
fire, though the passion to do it is look- 
ed on as a favorable mental indication. 
When the good dame saw that her infant 
chef-d’euvre had got hold of her reserved 
mechanical element, the wheel, she fore- 
saw his use of the stolen fire would be 
something more than child’s play.. The 
cart, wheter two-wheeled, or, as our Hi- 
bernian friends will have it, one-wheeled, 
was an infinite success, an invention of 
unlimited capabilities. Yet the inventor 
obtained no record. Neither his name 
nor his model is to be found in any pat- 
ent-oflice. 

The tool-making animal, having ob- 
tained this marvellous means of multi- 
plying, or rather treasuring and apply- 
ing, mechanical force, went on at least 
some thousands of years before waking 
up to its grand significance. ‘Among the 
nations that first obtaimed excellence in 
textile fabrics, very little use has ever 
been made of the wheel. The spinning- 
girl of Dacca, who twists, and for ages 
has twisted, a pound of cotton into «a 
thread two hundred and fifty miles long, 
beating Manchester by ninety miles, has 
no wheel, unless you so call a ball of clay, 
of the size of a pea, stuck fast on one end 
of her spindle, by means of which she 
twists it between her thumb and finger. 
But this wonderful mechanical feat costs 
her many months of labor, to say nothing 
of previous training; while the Manches- 
ter factory-girl, aided by the multiplying 
power of the wheel, easily makes as much 
yarn, though not quite so fine, in a day. 
If it were an object to rival the tenuity 
of the finest India muslin, machinery 
could easily accomplish it. But that 
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spider-web fabric is carried so nearly to 
transparency, that the Emperor Aureng 
zebe is said to have reproved his daugh- 
ter for the indelicacy of her costume 
while she wore seven thicknesses of it. 
She might have worn twelve hundred 
yards without burdening herself with 
more than a pound weight; what she 
did wear did not, probably, weigh two 
ounces. The Chinese and Japanese have 
spinning-wheels hardly equal to those 
brought over by our pilgrim fathers in 
the Mayflower. But they have also, what 
Western civilization has not, praying- 
wheels. In Japan the praying-wheel is 
turned by hand; but in China, according 
to Huc, it is sometimes carried by water- 
power, and rises to the dignity of a mill. 
The Japanese, however, have mills for 
hulling rice, turned by very respect- 
ble water-wheels. The Egyptians and 
Greeks had water-wheels, and in fact 
understood all the mechanical powers. 
Archimedes, all the world knows, as- 
tounded the Romans by mechanical com- 
binations which showered rocks on the 
besiegers of Syracuse, and boasted he 
could make a projectile of the world 
itself, if he could only find a standing- 
place outside of it. 

The present civilization of Europe 
very properly began with the clock, a 
machine which a monk, afterwards Pope 
Sylvester II., was supposed to have bor- 
rowed from Satan, though ‘he was prob- 
ably indebted for it to the Saracens. For 


nearly nine hundred years after his day, 


the best ingenuity of Italian, German, 


Swiss, French, and English mechanics — 


was devoted to perfecting this noble crea- 
tion, and it became at last a part of the 
civilized man, a sort of additional or 
supplementary sense. The savage may 
well be excused for mistaking the watch 
for a living creature. It could not serve 
us better, if it were. True, it does not per- 
form its function by its own foree, but by 
a stock of extraneous force which is from 
time to time put into a little store-house 
called a spring. Neither does the living 
creature perform its functions by any 
other force than that which is developed 
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by the chemical action within it, or the 
quasi combustion of its food. Its will 
does but direct the application of its me- 
chanical power. It creates none. You 
may weigh the animal and all the food it 
is to consume, and thence calculate the 
utmost ounce of work, of a given kind, 
which it can thereafter perform. It may 
do less; but cannot do more. Having 
consumed all of its food and part of 
itself, it dies. Its chemical organs have 
oxydated or burned up all the combusti- 
bles submitted to them, thus developing 
a definite amount of heat, a part of which, 
at the dictation of the will, by the mech- 
anism of nerves and muscles, has been 
converted into mechanical motion. When 
the chemical function ceases, for the want 
of materials to act upon, the development 
of heat ceases. There is no more either 
to be converted into motion or to main- 
tain the temperature of the body; and 
self-consumption having already taken 
the place of self-repair, there is no article 
left but the articulus mortis. 

But of all the force or motion produced 
by, or rather passing through, a living ani- 
mal, or any other organism, none is ever, 
so far as we know, annihilated. The 
motion which has apparently ceased or 
been destroyed has in reality passed in- 
to heat, light, electricity, magnetism, or 
other effect,—itself, perhaps, nothing but 
motion,—to keep on, in one form or 
another, indefinitely. The fuel which 
we put into the stomach of the horse, of 
iron or of flesh, first by its oxydation 
raises heat, a part of which it is the 
function of the individual to convert into 
motion, to be expended on friction and 
resistance, or, in other words, to be recon- 
verted into heat. What becomes of this 
heat, then? If the fuel were to be re- 
placed or deoxydated, the heat that orig- 
inally came from the oxydation would be 
precisely reabsorbed. But this heat of 
itself cannot overcome the stronger af- 
finity which now chains the fuel to the 
oxygen. It must go forward, not back- 
ward, about its business, forever and 
ever. It may pass, but not cease. The 
sharp-eyed Faraday has been following 
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far away this Proteus, with a strong sus- 
picion that it changes at last into gravity, 
in which shape it returns straight to the 
sun, carrying down with it, probably, 
those flinty showers of meteors which, 
striking fire in the atmosphere of the 
prime luminary, replenish its overflowing 
fountain of life. But we are not aware 
that he has yet discovered the anastomo- 
sis of this conversion, or quite established 
the fact. We are therefore not yet quite 
ready to resolve the universe of physical 
forces into the similitude of the mythical 
mill-stream, which, flowing round a little 
hill, came back and fed its own pond. 
Nevertheless, we believe the physicists 
have pretty generally agreed to assume 
as a law of Nature what they call the con- 
servation of force, the principle we have 
been endeavoring to explain. _ 

Under the lead of this law, theory, or 
assumption, discoveries have been made 
that deeply and practically interest the 
most abject mortal who anywhere swings 
a hoe or shoulders a hod, as well as the 
lords of the land. For example, it has 
been ascertained that heat is converted 
into motion, or motion into heat, accord- 
ing to a fixed or constant ratio or equiva- 
lent. To be more particular, the heat 
which will raise the temperature of a 
pound of water one degree of Fahrenheit’s 
scale, when converted into mechanical 
motion, is equivalent to the force which a 
weight of seven hundred and seventy-two 
pounds would exert by falling one foot. 
This is a wonderfully small quantity of 
heat to balance so heavy a blow, but the 
careful experiments of Mr. Joule of Man- 
chester, the discoverer, confirmed by Re- 
gnault, Thomson, Rankine, Clausius, May- 
er, Rennie, and others, have, we believe, 
satisfied scientific men that it is not far 
from the correct measure. Were the 
same, or a far less amount of heat, con- 
centrated on a minute chip of steel struck 
off by collision with a flint, it would be 
visible to the eye as a spark, and show 
us how motion is converted into light as 
well as heat. 

Tt is not our vocation to dive into the 
infinities, either upward or downward, in 
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search, on the one hand, of the ultimate 
atoms of the rarest ether, by whose vibra- 
tions the luminous waves run through 
space at the rate of more than ten millions 
of miles a minute, or, on the other, of the 
nebulous systems; worlds in the gristle, so 
far off that the light just now arriving from 
them tells only how they looked two hun- 
dred thousand years ago. All we have to 
say is, that, if we do not now absolutely 
know, we do reasonably suspect, that heat 
and light are mere mechanical motions, 
alike in nature and interconvertible in 
fact. The luminiference seems to behave 
itself, not like infinitely small bullets pro- 
jected from Sharpe’s rifles of proportion- 
ately small bore, as was once supposed, 
but rather after the manner of the sound- 
waves, which we know travel through the 
air from the sonorous body to the ear. 
They have also a resemblance, not so 
close, to the waves which run in all direc- 
tions along the surface of a pond of water 
from the point where a stone falls into it. 
These three classes of waves, differing so 
immensely in magnitude and velocity, all 
agree in this,—that it is the wave that 
travels, and not the fluid or medium. The 
rapidity of. the luminous wave is about 
nine hundred million, times that of the 
sound-wave ; hence we may suppose that 
the ether in which it moves is about as 
many times rarer or lighter than air, and 
the retina of the eye which it impresses 
as many times more delicate and sensi- 
tive than the drum of the ear. Jt can 
hardly be unreasonable to suppose that a 
fluid so rare as this luminiferous ether 
will readily interflow the particles of all 
other matter, gaseous, liquid, or solid, and 
that in such abundance that its vibrations 
or agitations may be propagated through 
them. Yet even the rarest gases must 
considerably obstruct and modify the vi- 
bratory waves, while liquids and solids, 
according to their density and structural 
arrangement of atoms, must do it far 
more. The luminiferous ether, in which 
all systems are immersed, kept hereabout 
in an incessant quiver through its com- 
plete and perhaps three-fold gamut of vi- 
brations by the sun, strikes the aérial 
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ocean of the earth about an average of 
five hundred million millions of blows per 
second, for each of the seven colors, or 
luminous notes, not to speak of the achro- 
matic vibrations, whose effects are oth- 
er than vision or visionary. The aérial 
ocean is such open-work, that these infini- 
tesimal billows are not much, though 
somewhat, broken by it; but when they 
reach the terraqueous globe itself, they 
dash into foam which goes whirling and 
eddying down into solids and liquids, 
among their wild caverns of ultra-micro- 
scopic littleness, and this foam or whirl- 
storm of ethereal substance is heat, if we 
are not much mistaken. According to 
its Intensity, it expands by its own mere 
motion all grosser material. 

The quantity of this ethereal foam, yeast, 
whirlwind, hubbub, or whatever else you 
please to call it, which is got up or given 
up by the combustion of three pounds of 
good bituminous coal, according to Mr. 
Joule’s experiments, is more than equiva- 
lent to a day’s labor of a powerful horse. 
With our best stationary steam-engines, 
at present, we get a day’s horse-power 
from not less than twenty-four pounds 
of coal. At this rate, the whole supply 
of mineral coal in the world, as it may 
be roughly estimated, is equivalent only 
to the labor of one thousand millions of 
horses for fifteen hundred years. With 
the average performance of our present 
engines, it would support that amount of 
horse-power for only one thousand years. 
But could we obtain the full mechanical 
duty of the fuel by our engines, it would 
be equal to the work of a thousand mil- 
lions of horses for sixteen thousand years, 
or of about fifteen times as many men for 
the same time. This would materially 
postpone the exhaustion of the coal, at 
which one so naturally shudders,—to say 
nothing of the saving of having to dig but 
one eighth as much of the mineral to pro- 
duce the same effect. Hence some of the 
interest that attaches to this discovery of 
Mr. Joule, which has given a new im- 
pulse to the labor of inventors in pushing 
the steam-engine towards perfection. 


But if the whole available mechanical - 
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power, laid in store in the coal mines, in 
addition to all the unimproved wind and 
water power, should seem to any one in- 
sufficient to work out this world’s mani- 
fest destiny, the doctrine of the essential 
unity or conservation of force is not ex- 
hausted of consolation. All the coal of 
which we have spoken is but the result 
of the action of sun-light in past ages, 
decomposing carbonic acid in the vegeta- 
tive process. The combustion of the car- 
bon reproduces a force exactly equiva- 
lent to that of the sun-light which was 
absorbed or consumed in its vegetative 
separation. Supposing the whole esti- 
mated stock of coal in the world to be 
consumed at once, it would cover the 
entire globe with a stratum of carbonic 
acid about seventy-two feet deep. And 
if all the energy of sun-light which this 
globe receives or encounters in a year 
were to be devoted to its decomposition, 
according to Pouillet’s estimate of the 
strength of sunshine,—and he probably 
knows, if any one does,—deducting all 
that would be wasted on rock or water, 
there would be enough to complete the 
task in a year or two. A marvellous 
growth of forest, that would be! But the 
coal is not to be burned up at once. When 
we get our steam-engines in motion to the 
amount of two or three thousand millions 
of horse-power, and are running off the 
coal at the rate of one tenth of one per 
cent. per annum, the simple and inevita- 
ble consequence will be that the wood 
will be growing enough faster to keep 
‘good the general stock of fuel. Doubt- 
less the forests are now limited in their 
growth and stunted from their ante-Sau- 
rian stature, not so much for want of 
soil, moisture, or sunshine as for want of 
carbonic acid in the air, to be decompos- 
ed by the foliage, the great deposition of 
coal in the primitive periods having ex- 
hausted the supply. Our present havoc 
of wood only changes the locality of wood- 
lots, and our present consumption of coal, 
rapid enough to exhaust. the entire sup- 
ply in about seventy-seven thousand 
years, is sure to increase the aggregate 
cordage of the forests. By the time we 
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have brought our locomotive steam-culti- 
vators to such perfection as to plough up 
and pulverize the great central deserts, 
we may see trees flourish where it would 
have been useless to plant’ the seed be- 
fore we had converted so much of the 
earth’s entrails into smoke. 

There was a time, before we had har- 
nessed the powers of Nature to found, 
forge, spin, weave, print, and drudge for 
us generally, that in every civilized coun- 
try the strong-headed mer used their 
strong-handed brethren as machines. 
Only he could be very knowing who 
owned many scribes, or he very rich who 
owned many hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water. With our prodigious de- 
velopment of mechanical inventions, iron 
and coal, our mighty steam-driven ma- 
chinery for making machines, the time 
for chattelizing men, or depending mainly 
on animal power of any sort for the pro- 
duction of wealth, has passed by. Abro- 
gate the golden rule, if you will, and 
establish the creed of caste,—let the 
strongest of human races have full license 
to enslave thé weakest, and let it have 
the pick of soil and staples,—still, if you 
do not abolish the ground rules of arithme- 
tic, and the fact that a pound of carbon 
costs less than a pound of corn, and must 
cost less for at least a thousand years to 
come, chattelism of man will cease in 
another generation, and the next century 
will not dawn on a’ human slave. At 
present, a pound of carbon does not cost 
so much as a pound of corn in any part 
of the United States, and in no place vis- 
ited by steam-transportation does it cost 
one fifth as much. We are already able 
to get as much work out of a pound of 
carbon as can be got from a pound of 
corn fed to the faithfullest slave in the 
world. Mr. Joule has shown us that 
there is really in a pound of carbon more 
than twice as much work as there is in 
a pound of corn. The human corn-con- 
suming machine comes nearer getting the 
whole mechanical duty or equivalent out 
of his fuel than our present steam-engine 
does, but the former is all he ever will be, 
while the latter is an infant and growing. 
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We shall doubtless soon see engines that 
will get the work of two slaves out of the 
coal that just balances one slave’s food in 
the scales. Our iron-boned, coal-eating 
slave, with the advantage of that pecu- 
liar and almost infinitely applicable me- 
chanical element, the wheel, may be made 
to go anywhere and do any sort of work, 
and, as we have seen, he will do it for 
one tenth of the cost of any brute or hu- 
man slave. 

But will not our artificial slave be more 
liable to insurrection? Everybody ad- 
mits that he already accomplishes incal- 
culable drudgery in the huge mill, on the 
ocean, and on the iron highway. But 
almost everybody looks upon him as a 
sleeping volcano, which must sooner or 
later flare up into irresistible wrath and 
do frightful mischief. Underwriters shake 
their prudent heads at him. Coroners’ 
inquests, sitting solemnly over his fre- 
quent desolations, find only that some of 
his ways are past finding out. Can such 
a creature be domesticated so as to serve 
profitably and comfortably on by-roads 
as well as high-roads, on farms, in gar- 
dens, in kitchens, in mines, in private 
workshops, in all sorts of places where 
steady, uncomplaining toil is wanted ? 
Can we ever trust him as we trust our- 
selves, or our humble friends, the horse 
and the ox ? The law of the conservation 
of force, now so nearly developed, will 
perhaps throw some light on this inquiry. 

Boiler explosions have a sort of family 
resemblance to the freaks of lightning*or 
the thunderbolt. Indeed, so striking is 
the similarity, that people have been prone 
to think, that, previously to an explosion, 
the steam in the boiler must have become 
in some inexplicable way charged with 
electricity like a thunder-cloud, and that 
the discharge must have occasioned the 
catastrophe. It is needless to say to 
those who understand a Leyden jar, that 
nothing of the sort takes place. The 
friction of the watery globules, carried 
along by the steam in blowing off, is found 
to disturb the electrical equilibrium, as 
any other friction does; but the circum- 
stances in the case of a boiler are always 
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so favorable to its restoration, that an 
electrical thunderbolt cannot possibly be 
raised there that would damage a gnat. 
Yet a boiler explosion may, after all, de- 
pend on the same immediate cause as the 
mechanical effect which is frequently no- 
ticed after an electrical discharge an a 
thunder-storm. Let us hypothetically 
analyze what takes place in a thunder- 
storm. For the sake of illustration, and 
nothing more, we will suppose the exist- 
ence, throughout all otherwise void space, 
of three interflowing ethers, the atoms 
of each of which are, in regard to each 
other, repellant, negative, or the reverse 
of ponderable, and that these ethers differ 
in a series by vast intervals as to size and 
distance of atoms, that each neither repels 
nor attracts the other, that only the rarest 
is everywhere, and that the denser ones, 
while selfrepellant, have affinities, more 
or less, which draw them from the inter- 
planetary spaces towards the ponderable 
masses. Let the rarest of these ethers 
be that whose vibrations cause the phe- 
nomena of light——the next denser that 
which, either by vibration or translatory 
motion, causes the electrical phenomena, 
—and the most dense of the three that 
which by its motions, of whatever sort, 
causes the phenomena of heat. The solar 
impulse propagated through the lumini- 
erous ether towards any mass encoun- 
ters in its neighborhood the electrical and 
calorific ethers, and sets them into mo- 
tions which may be communicated from 
one to the other, but which are communi- 
cated to ponderable matter, or result in 
mechanical action, only or chiefly by the 
impulse of the denser or calorific ether. 
When the sun shines on land and water, 
as we have already said, there is a violent 
ethereal commotion in.the interstices of 
the superficial matter, which we will now 
suppose to be that of the calorific ether; 


and by virtue of this motion, together 


with whatever affinities this ether may be 
supposed to have for ponderable matter, 
we may account for evaporation, and the 
production of those vast aérial currents by 
which the evaporated water is diffused. In 
the production of aérial currents, heat is 
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converted into foree, and hence vapor is 
converted into watery globules mechani- 
cally suspended on clouds, which, by their 
friction, sweep the electrical ether into ex- 
cessive condensation in the great Leyden- 
jar arrangement of the sky. Whatever 
it may be that gives relief to this con- 
densation, the relief itself consists in mo- 
tion, either translatory or vibratory, of 
the electrical ether or ethers. As this 
motion, if it be such, often takes place 
through gases, liquids, and solids, without 
any sensible mechanical effect, and at 
other times is contemporary with phenom- 
ena of intense heat, we may, till other- 
wise informed, suppose, that, whenever it 
produces a mechanical effect, it is by so 
impinging on the calorific ether as to pro- 
duce the motion of heat, which is instant- 
ly thereafter converted into mechanical 
force. It is not so much the greatness 
of the amount of this mechanical force 
which gives it its peculiar destructiveness, 
as the inequality of its strain ; not so 
much the quantity of matter projected, as 
the velocity of the blow. One may have 
his brains blown out by a bullet of air 
as well as one of lead, if the air only 
blows hard enough and to one point. 
Whatever its material, the edge of the 
thunder-axe is almost infinitely sharp, 
and its blow is as destructive as it is time- 
less. But it is always heat, not electrical 
discharge, which only sometimes causes 
heat, that strikes the blow. 

Now in the case of a steam-boiler, 
when the water, having been reduced too 
low, is allowed suddenly to foam up on 
the overheated crown-sheet of the fur- 
nace, there must be just that sudden or 
instantaneous conversion of heat into 
force which may take place when the 
current of the electrical discharge passes 
through the gnarled fibres of an oak. 
The boiler and the oak are blown to shiv- 
ers in equally quick time. The only dif- 
ference seems to be, that in one case elec- 
tricity stood immediately, in point of 
time, behind the heat, and in the other 
it stood away back beyond the crocodiles, 
playing its rôle more genially in the 
growth of the monster forests whose re- 
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mains we are now digging from the bow- 
els of the earth as coal. In the normal 
action of a steam-boiler, the steam-gen- 
erating surfaces being all under water, 
however unequally the firé may act in 
different localities, the water, by its rapid 
circulation, if not by its heat-absorbing 
power, diffuses the heat and constantly 
equalizes the strain resulting from its 
conversion into mechanical force. The 
increase of pressure takes place grad- 
ually and evenly, and may easily be kept 
far within safe limits. It is quite other- 
wise when the conductivity of the boiler- 
plate is not aided and controlled by the 
distributiveness of the water, as it is not 
whenever the plate is in contact with the 
fire on one side without being also in con- 
tact with the water on the other. Every- 
body knows that boilers explode under 
such circumstances, but everybody does 
not know why. j 

A cylinder of plate-iron will withstand 
a gradually applied, evenly distributed, 
and constant pressure, one thousandth 
part of which, acting at one spot, as a 
blow, would rend its way through, or 
establish a crack. This slight rent, giv- 
ing partial relief to the sudden but com- 
paratively small force that causes it, would 
be nothing very serious in itself,—no more 
so than a rent produced by the hydraulic 
press,—if the whole force, equal, perhaps, 
to that of a thousand wild horses im- 
prisoned within, did not take instant ad- 
vantage of it to enlarge the breach and 
blow the whole structure to fragments, 
or, in other words, if it did not permit 
nearly the whole of the accumulated 
heat in the boiler to be at once converted 
into mechanical motion. For example, 
a boiler whose ordinary working press- 
ure is one hundred pounds to the square 
inch, which may give an aggregate on 
the whole surface of five millions of 
pounds, would not give way, perhaps, if 
that pressure were gradually and evenly 
increased to thirty millions. But if the 
water is allowed to get so low that some 
part of the plate exposed to the fire is no 
longer covered with it, that part will di- 
rectly become far hotter than the water or 
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the mass of the steam,—dry steam having 
no more power to carry away the excess 
of heat than so much air. After that, 
when the water rises again, the first wave 
or wallop that strikes the overheated 
plate absorbs the excess of heat, and its 
conversion into steam of higher pressure 
than that already existing is so sudden 
that it may be regarded as instantaneous. 
It is to be remembered that for every 
pound of water raised one degree, or heat 
to that amount absorbed in generating 
steam, a force of seven hundred and 
seventy-two pounds is created. In this 
case a new or additional force is created, 
which, acting in all directions from one 
point, first takes effect on the line which 
jouis that point with the nearest opposite 
point in the wall of the boiler. If itis 
not like smiting with the edge of a pon- 
derous battle-axe, it is at least as danger- 
ous as a cannon-ball shot along that line. 
If the local heat so suddenly absorbed be 
but enough to raise ten pounds of water 
ten degrees, it is equivalent to the force 
acquired by seventy-seven thousand two 
hundred pounds falling through a foot, or 
of a cannon-ball of one hundred pounds 
flying at the rate of more than a mile 
per second. If by any miracle the boiler 
should stand this shock or series of shocks, 
the pressure becomes equalized, and the 
overheated plate having parted with its 
excess of heat, safety is restored. But 
if cohesion is anywhere overcome by the 
sudden blow, the wild horses stampede 
in all directions. The boiler, minus. the 
water. and boiler-head perhaps, goes 
through ceiling, roof, and brick walls, 
as if they were cobwebs, and, surround- 
ed with fragments of men and things, is 
seen descending like a comet through 
the neighboring air. i 

To get rid of this liability to have a 
Thor-hammer or thunderbolt generated 
in the stomach of a steam-engine, at any 
moment when the vigilance of the engi- 
neer happens to be at. fault, something is 
going to be done. No safety-valve or fu- 
sible plug is adequate. The boiler can- 
not be all safety-valve. The trouble is, 
the hammer is not more likely to strike 
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the first of its terrible series of blows on 
the valve than anywhere else. A safety- 
valve, in good order, is a sovereign pre- 
caution against the excess of an equally 


distributed strain, but it is not an ade-. 


quate protection against a shock or un- 
equal strain. The old-fashioned gauge- 
cocks, which are by no means to be dis- 
pensed with, reveal the state of the water 
in the boiler to the watchful engineer 
about as surely as the stethoscope reveals 
to the doctor the condition of his patient's 
lungs. A surer and more convenient 
indication is the tubular glass gauge, on 
the fountain principle, which in its best 
form is both trustworthy and durable. 
No well-informed proprietor suffers his 
boiler to be without one; but it is not a 
cure for carelessness. It is only a win- 
dow for the vigilant eye to look through, 
not the eye itself. Steam-boilers will 
have to be constructed so that when the 
subsidence of the water fails to check it- 
self by enlarging the supply, it shall, be- 
fore the point of danger is reached, infal- 
libly check the combustion, let off the 
steam, and blow a whistle or ring a bell, 
which the proprietor may, if he pleases, 
regard as the official death-knell of the 
careless engineer. Human vigilance must 
not be superseded, but fortified—as in 
the case of the watchman watched by the 
tell-tale clock. The steam-creature must 
be so constituted as to refuse to work it- 
self down to the zone where alone un- 
equal strains are possible; it must cry out 
in horror and strike work. Mechanically 
the solution of the problem is easy, and 
the enhancement in cost of construction 
will be nothing, compared to the risk of 
loss from these explosions. With this 
guard against the deficiency of water, 
steam-power will become the safest, as it 
is the most manageable, of all forces that 
have hitherto been subsidized by the civ- 
ilized man. 

But there is one more improvement 
worth mentioning. We do great injus- 
tice to our steam-slaves by the slovenly 
and unphilosophical way in which we 
feed them. We take no hints from ani- 


mal economy or the laws of dietetics, 
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Our creature has no regular meals, es- 
pecially if he is one of the fast kind; but 
a grimy nurse stands by, and, opening his 
mouth every few minutes, crams in a few 
spoonfuls of the black pudding. The 
natural consequence is more or less indi- 
gestion and inequality of strength. We 
have not yet taken full advantage of the 
laws of combustion, or adapted our appa- 
ratus to the peculiarities of the best and 
cheapest fuel. Nature manages more 
wisely in her machinery. Combustion, 
the union of fuel with oxygen, ceases 
for want of air as well as for want of 
fuel. In the case of fuels compounded 
of carbon and hydrogen, if the air be 
withheld when the mass is in rapid com- 
bustion, the heat will cause a portion of 
the fuel to pass off by distillation, uncon- 


sumed, and this portion will be lost. But 


from the best anthracite, which is nearly 
pure carbon concentrated, if oxygen be 
entirely excluded, not much can distil 
away with any degree of heat. The 
eombustion ef this fuel, therefore, admits 
of very easy and economical regulation, 
by simply regulating the supply of air. 
When the air is admitted at all, it should 
be admitted above as well as below the 
fuel, so that the carbonic oxyde that is 
generated in the mass may be burned, 
or conyerted into carbonic acid, over the 
top. Why, then, should not the iron 
horse, before leaving his stable, take a 
meal of anthracite sufficient to last him 
fifty or one hundred miles? Let him 
swallow a ton at once, if he need it. 
Before starting, let the temperature of the 
mass in the furnace be got up to the 
point where the combustion will go on 
with sufficient rapidity for the required 
speed by simply supplying air, which 
should also be fed as hot as possible. 
This done, the engineer throughout the 
trip will have perfect control of his force 
by means of the steam-blast and air-open- 
ings. There will be no smoke nuisance, 
the combustion being complete so far as 
it takes place at all. There will be no 
need of loading the furnace with fire- 
brick to equalize the heat,—the mass of 
incandescent fuel serving that purpose ; 
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and no waste or inequality will occur 
from opening the door to throw in a cold 
collation. 

What are we going to make? First, 
we are going to finish up,“and carry out 
into all desirable species, our great idea 
of an iron slave, the illustrious Man Fri- 
day of our modern civilization. Whether 
we put water, air, or ether into his aorta, 
as the medium of converting heat into 
force, we shall at last have a safe subject, 
available for all sorts of drudgery, that 
will do the work of a man without eating 
more than half as much weight of coal 
as a man eats of bread and meat. Next, 
carrying into all departments of human 
industry, in its perfect development, this 
new creature, which has already, as a 
mere infant, made so stupendous a change 
in some of them, we shall make the hu- 
man millions all masters, from being 
nearly all slaves. We shall make both 
idleness and. poverty nearly impossible. ` 
Human labor, as a general thing, is a posi- 
tive pleasure only when the hand and 
brain work in concert. Hence, the more 
you increase well-devised and eflicient 
machinery, which requires and rewards 
intelligent oversight and skilful direction, 
the more you increase the love of labor. 
We have already manufacturing com- 
munities so well supplied with tasks for 
brains and hands, that everybody works, 
or would do so but for Circe and her se- 
ductive hollow-ware. We are beginning 
to push machinery into agriculture, where 
it will have still greater scope. With the 
means we now have, in the enormously 
increased production of iron, our almost 
omnipresent and omnipotent machine- 
shops, our railroads leading everywhere, 
another century, or perhaps half of it, 
will see every arable rood of the earth 
and every rood that can be made arable, 
ploughed, sowed, and the crops harvest- 
ed by iron horses, iron oxen, or iron men, 
under the free and intelligent supervision 
of people who know how to feed, drive, 
doctor, and make the most of them. 

- One island, which would hardly be 
missed from the map of the world, so 
small that its rivers all fall into the sea 
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mere brooks, with not more than one- 
thirteenth as much coal as we have in 
the United States, and perhaps not one- 
hundredth as much iron ore, by the use 
of steam-driven machinery produces as 
much iron and perhaps weaves as much 
cloth yearly as all the rest of the world. 
If it does not the latter, it would do it, if 
it could find enough of the raw material 
and paying customers. But agriculture, 
which supplies the raw material, though 
it is the first and most universal form of 
human labor, lags behind the world’s 
present manufacturing power. One cause 
of the late, and perhaps of the previous 
commercial revulsion, was this dispropor- 
tion. The more rapid enlargement of 
manufacturing industry, multiplied in 
power by its machinery, caused the raw 
material to rise in price and the manu- 
factured article to fall, tall the operations 
could not be supported from the profits 
at the same time that contracts were ful- 
filled with capitalists. Manufactures must 
pause till agriculture overtakes. Steam- 
machinery applied to agriculture is the 
only thing that can correct this dispro- 
portion, and this is what we are going to 
make. The world is not to be much 
longer dependent for its cotton on the 
compulsory labor of the Dark Ages, nor 
for its flax and corn on blistered free 
hands or overworked cattle. The la- 
borer, in either section of our country, 
will be transformed into an ingenious 
gentleman or lady, comfortably mounted 
on a migratory steam-cultivator to direct 
its gigantic energies,—or, at least, occa- 
sionally so occupied. Under this system, 
it must be plain enough, to all persons 
prophetically inclined, that the Northern 
valleys will greatly multiply their prod- 
ucts, while the Southern cotton-fields 
will whiten with heavier crops than hu- 
man chattelism ever produced, and the 
mountains of both latitudes, now hardly 
notched with civilization, will roll down 
the wool of sheep in clouds. 

Finally, with important and fruitful 
mechanical ideas which the world ditl 
not have twenty years ago, with ma- 
chinery which no one could have be- 
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lieved possible one hundred years ago, 
and which has, since that time, quintu- 
pled the power of every free laborer in 
Christendom, we are going to make man 
what his Creator designed him to be,— 
always and everywhere a sub-creator. 
By the press we are making the knowl- 
edge of the past the knowledge of the 
present, the knowledge of one the knowl- 
edge of all. By the telegraph the senses - 
of sight and hearing are to be extended 
around the globe. If we do not make 
ships to navigate the air, for ourselves, 
our wives, and our little ones, it will not 
be because we cannot, but because, being 
lords of land and sea, with power to trav- 
erse either with all desirable speed, we 
are too wise to waste force either in beat- 
ing the air for buoyancy, battling with 
gravity like birds, on the one hand, or in 
paddling huge balloons against the wind, 
on the other. The steam-driven wheel 
leaves us no occasion to envy even that 
ubiquitous denizen of the universe, the 
flying-fish. We have in it the most eco- 
nomical means of self-transportation, as 
well as of mechanical production. It 
only remains to make the most of it. 
This, to be sure, will not be achieved 
without infinite labor and innumerable 
failures. The mechanical genius of the 
race is like the polypus anxiously stretch- 
ing ity tentacles in every direction, and 
though frustrated thousands of times, it 
grasps something at last. 

One of the most significant structures 
in the world, by the way, is the United 
States Patent Office at Washington. No 
other building in that novel city means a 
hundredth part as much, or shows so 
clearly what the world’s most cunning 
thoughts and hands are chiefly engaged 
with. Not that the Patent Office contains 
so many miracles of mechanical success ; 
rather the contrary. Take a just ap- 
praisal of its treasures, and you will re- 
gard it rather as the chief tomb in the 
Père la Chaise of human hopes. What 
multitudes of long-nursed and dearly- 
cherished inventions there repose in a 
common grave, useful only as warnings to 
future inventors! One great moral of the 
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survey is, that inventive talent is shame- 
fully wasted among us, for want of proper 
scientific direction and suitable encour- 
agement. The mind that comprehends 
general principles in all their relations, 
and sees what needs to be done and what 
is possible and profitable to be done, is of 
necessity not the one to arrange in detail 

` the means of doing. The man of science 
and the mechanical inventor are distinct 
persons, speaking of either in his best es- 
tate; and the maximum success of ma- 
chinery depends on their acting together 
with a better understanding than they 
have hitherto had. It were less difficult 
than invidious to point to living examples 
of the want of coöperation and co-appre- 
ciation between our knowing and our do- 
ing men; but, for the sake of illustrating 
our idea, we will run the risk of quoting 
a minute from the proceedings of one of 
our scientific societies, premising that we 
know nothing more of the parties than 
we learn from the minute itself,—to wit, 
that one is, or was, an ingenious mechanic, 
and the other a promoter of science. 


“ Dr. Patterson gave an account of an au- 
tomaton speaking-machine which Mr. Frank- 
lin Peale and himself had recently inspected. 
The machine was made to resemble as near- 
ly as possible, in every respect, the human 
vocal organs; and was susceptible of varied 
movements by means of keys. Dr. Patterson 
was much struck by the distinctness with 
which the figure could enunciate various let- 
ters and words. The difficult combination 
three was well pronounced,—the th less per- 
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fectly, but astonishingly well. It also enu- 
merated diphthongs, and numerous difficult 
combinations of sounds. Sixteen keys were 
sufficient to produce all the sounds. In enun- 
ciating the simple sounds, the moyements of 
the mouth could be seen. The parts were 
made of gum elastic. The figure was made 
to say, with a peeuliar intonation, but surpris- 
ing distinctness, ‘Mr. Patterson, I am glad’ to 
see you.’ It sang, ‘ God save Victoria,’ and 
‘Hail Columbia,’—the words and air com- 
bined. Dr. Patterson had determined to 
visit the maker of the machine, Mr. Faber, 
in private, in order to obtain further interest- 
ing information; but, on the following day, 
Dr. P. was distressed to learn, that, in a fit 
of excitement, he had destroyed every par- 
ticle of a figure which had taken him seven- 
teen years to construct.” 


It is quite probable that the world lost 
very little by the destruction of this curi- 
ous figure, whatever the nature or cause 
of the “excitement” that led to it. All 
we have to say is, that it does lose much, 
when the genius that can create such 
things is not set upon the right tasks, and 
encouraged to success by the “ high con- 
sideration” of scientific men, who alone 
of all the world can appreciate the diffi- 
culties it has to contend with. It is by 
setting the right mechanical problems be- 
fore the men who can make dumb matter 


‘talk, that we are to bring about the resur- 


rection of the black Titan who has lain 
buried under the mountains for thousands 
of millenniums, and constitute him the 
efficient sub-gardener of the world’s Par- 
adise Regained. 


SHIPWRECK. 


We who by shipwreck only find the shores 

Of divine wisdom can but kneel at first, 

Can but exult to feel beneath our feet, 

That long stretched vainly down the yielding deeps, 
The shock and sustenance of solid earth : 

Inland afar we see what temples gleam 

Through immemorial stems of sacred groves,. 

And we conjecture shining shapes therein ; 

Yet for a space ’tis good to wonder here 

Among the shells and seaweed of the beach. 
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EVERY MAN HIS 


[Spring has come. You will find 
some verses to that effect at the end of 
these notes. If you are an impatient 
reader, skip to them at once. In reading 
aloud, omit, if you please, the sixth and 
seventh verses. These are parenthetical 
and digressive, and, unless your audience 
is of superior intelligence, will confuse 
them. Many people can ride on horse- 
back who find it hard to get on and to 
get. off without assistance. One has to 
dismount from an idea, and get into the 
saddle again, at every parenthesis. ] 

The old gentleman who sits oppo- 
site, finding that spring had fairly come, 
mounted a white hat one day, and walked 
into the street. It seems to have been a 
premature or otherwise exceptionable ex- 
hibition, not unlike that commemorated 
by the late Mr. Bayley. When the old 
gentleman came home, he looked very 
red in the face, and complained that he 
had been “made sport of.” By sympa- 
thizing questions, I learned from him that 

+a boy had called him “old daddy,” and 
asked him when he had his hat white- 
washed. 

This incident led me to make some 
observations at table the next morning, 
which I here repeat for the benefit of the 
readers of this record. 

The hat is the vulnerable point 
of the artificial integument. I learned 
this in early boyhood. I was once equip- 
ped in a hat of Leghorn straw, having 
a brim of much wider dimensions than 
were usual at that time, and sent to 
school in that portion of my native town 
which lies nearest to this metropolis. On 
my way I was met by a “ Port-chuck,” as 
we used to call the young gentlemen of 
that locality, and the following dialogue 
ensued. 

The Port-chuck. Hullo, You-sir, did 
you know there was gon-to be a race 
to-morrah ? 


OWN BOSWELL. 


Myself. No. Whos gon-to run, 
’n’wher’s't gon-to be? 

The Port-chuck. Squire Mico and 
Doctor Williams, round the brim o’ your 
hat. 

These two much-respected gentlemen 
being the oldest inhabitants at that time, 
and the alleged race-course being out of 
the question, the Portchuck also wink- 
ing and thrusting his tongue into his 
cheek, I perceived that I had been trifled 
with, and the effect has been to make me 
sensitive and observant respecting this 
article of dress ever since. Here is an 
axiom or two relating to it. 

A hat which has been popped, or ex- 
ploded by being sat down upon, is never 
itself again afterwards. 

It is a favorite illusion of sanguine na- 
tures to believe the contrary. 

Shabby gentility has nothing so char- 
acteristic as its hat. There is always 
an unnatural calmness about its nap, and 
an unwholesome gloss, suggestive of a 
wet brush. 

The last effort of decayed fortune is 

expended in smoothing its dilapidated 
castor. The hat is the uliimum moriens 
of “ respectability.” 
The old gentleman took all these 
remarks and maxims very pleasantly, 
saying, however, that he had forgotten 
most of his French, except the word for 
potatoes,—pummies de tare.— Ultimum 
moriens, I told him, is old Italian, and 
signifies last thing to die. -With this ex- 
planation he was well contented, and 
looked quite calm when I saw him after- 
wards in the entry with a black hat on 
his head and the white one in his hand. 


——I think myself fortunate in having 
the Poet and the Professor for my inti- 
mates. We are so much together, that 
we no doubt think and talk a good deal 
alike ; yet our points of view are in many 
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respects individual and peculiar. You 
know me well enough by this time. I 
have not talked with you so long for 
nothing, and therefore I don’t think it 
necessary to draw my own portrait. But 
let me say a word or two about my 
friends. 

The Professor considers himself, and I 
consider him, a very useful and worthy 
kind of drudge. I think he has a pride 
in his small technicalities. I know that 
he has a great idea of fidelity; and 
though I suspect he laughs a little in- 
wardly at times at the grand airs “ Sci- 
ence” puts on, as she stands marking 
time, but not getting on, while the trum- 
pets are blowing and the big drums beat- 
ing,—yet I am sure he has a liking for his 
specialty, and a respect for its cultiva- 
tors. 

But TIl tell you what the Professor 
said to the Poet the other day.—My boy, 
said he, I can work a great deal cheaper 
than you, because I keep all my goods in 
the lower story. You have to hoist yours 
into the upper chambers of the brain, and 
let them down again to your customers. 
I take mine in at the level of the ground, 
and send them off from my doorstep 
almost without lifting. I tell you, the 
higher a man has to carry the raw mate- 
rial of thought before he works it up, the 
more it costs him in blood, nerve, and 
muscle. Coleridge knew all this very 
well when he advised every literary man 
to have a profession. 

Sometimes I like to talk with one 
of them, and sometimes with the other. 
After a while I get tired of both. When 
a fit of intellectual disgust comes over. me, 
I will tell you what I have found admira- 
ble as a diversion, in addition to boating 
and other amusements which I have 
spoken of,—that is, working at my car- 
penter’s-bench. Some mechanical em- 
ployment is the greatest possible relief, 
after the purely intellectual faculties be- 
gin to tire. When I was quarantined 
once at Marseilles, I got to work imme- 
diately at carving a wooden wonder of 
loose rings on a stick, and got so inter- 
ested in it, that, when we were set loose, I 
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“regained my freedom with a sigh,” be- 
cause my toy was unfinished. 

There are long seasons when I talk 
only with the Professor, amd others when 
I give myself wholly up to the Poet. Now 
that my winter's work is over, and spring 
is with us, I feel naturally drawn to the 
Poet’s company. I don’t know any- 
body more alive to life than he is. The 
passion of poetry seizes on him every 
spring, he says,—yet oftentimes he com- 
plains, that, when he feels most, he can 
sing least. 

Then a fit of despondency comes over. 
him.—I feel ashamed, sometimes,—said 
he, the other day,—to think how far my 
Tt some- 
times seems to me, as I know it does to 
others who have told me so, that they 
ought to be all best,—if not in actual ex- 
ecution, at least in plan and motive. I 
am grateful—he continued—tor all such 
criticisms. A man is always pleased to 
have his most serious efforts praised, and 
the highest aspect of his nature get the 
most sunshine. 

Yet I am sure, that, in the nature of 
things, many minds must change their key 
now and then, on penalty of getting out 
of: tune or losing their voices. You know, 
I suppose,—he said,—what is meant by 
complementary colors? You know the 
effect, too, that the prolonged impression 
of any one color has on the retina. If 
you close your eyes after looking steadily 
at a red object, you see a green image. 

It is so with many minds,—I will not 
say with all. After looking at one aspect 
of external nature, or of any form of beau- 
ty or truth, when they turn away, the 
complementary aspect of the same object 
stamps itself irresistibly and automati- 
cally upon the mind. Shall they give 
expression to this secondary mental state, 
or not ? 

When I contemplate—said my friend, 
the Poet—the infinite largeness of com- 
prehension belonging to the Central In- 
telligence, how remote the creative con- 
ception is from all scholastic and ethical 
formule, I am Jed to think that a healthy 
mind ought to change its mood from time 
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to time, and come down from its noblest 
condition,—never, of course, to degrade 
itself by dwelling upon what is itself de- 
basing, but to let its lower faculties have 
a chance to air and exercise themselves. 
After the first and second floor have been 
out in the bright street dressed in all their 
splendors, shall not our humble friends in 
the basement have their holiday, and the 
cotton velvet and the thin-skinned jew- 
elry—simple adornments, but befitting 
the station of those who wear them—show 
themselves to the crowd, who think them 
beautiful, as they ought to, though the 
people up stairs know that they are 
cheap and perishable ? 

I don’t know that I may not bring 
the Poet here, some day or other, and let 
him speak for himself. Still I think I 
can tell you what he says quite as well as 
he could do it—Oh,—he said to me, one 
day,—I am but a hand-organ man,—say 
rather, a hand-organ. Life turns the 
winch, and fancy or accident pulls out 
the stops. I come under your windows, 
some fine spring morning, and play you 
one of my adagio movements, and some 
of you say,—This is good,—play us so al- 
ways. But, dear friends, if I did not 
change the stop sometimes, the machine 
would wear out in one part and rust in 
another. How easily this or that tune 
flows !—you say,—there must be no end 
of just such melodies in him.—I will open 
the poor machine for you one moment, 
and you shall look—Ah! Every note 
marks where a spur of steel has been driv- 
enin. It is easy to grind out the song, but 
to plant these bristling points which make 
it was the painful task of time. 

I don’t like to say it,—he continued,— 
but poets commonly have no larger stock 
of tunes than hand-organs ; and when you 
hear them piping up under your window, 
you know pretty well what to expect. 
The more stops, the better. Do let them 
all be pulled out in their turn ! 

So spoke my friend, the Poet, and read 
me one of his stateliest songs, and after 
it a gay chanson, and then a string of 
epigrams. All true,—he said,—all flow- 
ers of his soul; only one with the corolla 
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spread, and another with its disk half 
opened, and the third with the heart- 
leaves covered up and only a petal or 
two showing its tip through the calyx. 
The water-lily is the type of the poet's 
soul,—he told me. 

What do you think, Sir,—said the 
divinity-student,—opens the souls of poets 
most fully ? 

Why, there must be the internal force 
and the external stimulus. Neither is 
enough by itself. A rose will not flower 
in the dark, and a fern will not flower 
anywhere. 

What do I think is the true sunshine 
that opens the poet’s corolla ?—I don’t 
like to say. They spoil a good many, I 
am afraid; or at least they shine on a 
good many that never come to anything. 

Who are they?—said the schoolmis- 
tress. 

Women. Their love first inspires the 
poet, and their praise is his best reward. 

The schoolmistress reddened a little, 
but looked pleased—Did I really think 
so ?—I do think so; I never feel safe 
until I have pleased them; I don’t think 
they are the first to see one’s defects, but 
they are the first to catch the color and 
fragrance of a true poem. Fit the same 
intellect to a man and it is a bow-string,—: 
to a woman and it is a harp-string. She 
is vibratile and resonant all over, so she 
stirs with slighter musical tremblings of 
the air about her. Ah, me !—said my 
friend, the Poet, to me, the other day,— 
what color would it not have given to 
my thoughts, and what thrice-washed 
whiteness to my words, had I been fed 
on women’s praises! I should have 
grown like Marvell's fawn,— 


“ Lilies without; roses within 


But then,—he added,—we all think, if so 
and so, we should have been this or that, 
as you were saying, the other day, in those 
rhymes of yours. 

I don’t think there are many poets 
in the sense of creators; but of those sen- 
sitive natures which reflect themselves 
naturally in soft and melodious words, 
pleading for sympathy with their joys — 
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and sorrows, every literature is full. Na- 
ture carves with her own hands the brain 
which holds the creative imagination, 
but she casts the over-sensitive creatures 
in scores from the same mould. 

There are two kinds of poets, just as 
there are two kinds of blondes. [Move- 
ment of curiosity among our ladies at 
table—Please to tell us about those 
blondes, said the schoolmistress.] Why, 
there are blondes who are such simply by 
deficiency of coloring matter,—negative 
or washed blondes, arrested by Nature 
on the way to become albinesses. ‘There 
are others that are shot through with 
golden light, with tawny or fulvous tinges 
in various degree,— positive or stained 
blondes, dipped in yellow sunbeams, and 
as unlike in their mode of being to the 
others as an orange is unlike a snowball. 
The albino-style carries with it a wide 
pupil and a sensitive retina. The other, 
or the leonine blonde, has an opaline fire 
in her clear eye, which the brunette can 


hardly match with her quick, glittering 


glances. 

Just so we have the great sun-kindled, 
constructive imaginations, and a far more 
numerous class of poets who have a cer- 
tain kind of moonlight genius given them 
to compensate for their imperfection of 
nature. Their want of mental coloring- 
matter makes them sensitive to those im- 
pressions which stronger minds neglect 
or never feel at all. Many of them die 
young, and all of them are tinged with 
melancholy. There is no more beautiful 
illustration of the principle of compensa- 
tion which marks the Divine benevolence 
than the fact that some of the holiest 
lives and some of the sweetest songs are 
the growth of the infirmity which unfits 
its subject for the rougher duties of life. 
When one reads the life of Cowper, or 
of Keats, or of Lucretia and Margaret 
Davidson,—of so many gentle, sweet 
natures, born to weakness, and mostly 
dying before their time,—one cannot 
help thinking that the human race dies 
out singing, like the swan in the old 
story. The French poet, Gilbert, who 
died at the Hôtel Dieu, at the age of 
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twenty-nine,—(killed by a key in his 
throat, which he had swallowed when 
delirious in consequence of a fall,)—this 
poor fellow was a very good example of 
the poet by excess of sensibility. I found, 
the other day, that some of my literary 
friends had never heard of him, though 
I suppose few educated Frenchmen do 
not know the lines which he wrote, a 
week before his death, upon a mean bed 
in the great hospital of Paris. 


“ Au banquet de la vie, infortuné convive, 
J’apparus un jour, et je meurs; 
Je meurs, et sur ma tombe, où lentement 
J'arrive, 
Nul ne viendra verser des pleurs.” 
At life’s gay banquet placed, a poor unhappy 
guest, 
One day I pass, then disappear; 
I die, and on the tomb where I at length shall 
rest 
No friend shall come to shed a tear. 


You remember the same thing in other 
words somewhere in Kirke White’s po- 
ems. It is the burden of the plaintive 
songs of all these sweet albino-poets. “I 
shall die and be forgotten, and the world 
will go on just as if I had never been;— 
and yet how I have loved! how I have 
longed! how I have aspired!” And so 
singing, their eyes grow brighter and 
brighter, and their features thinner and 
thinner, until at last the veil of flesh is 
threadbare, and, still singing, they drop 
it and pass onward. 


Our brains are seventy-year clocks. 
The Angel of Life winds them up once 
for all, then closes the case, and gives 
the key into the hand of the Angel of 
the Resurrection. 

Tic-tac! tic-tac! go the wheels of 
thought; our will cannot stop them ; they 
cannot stop themselves; sleep cannot still 
them; madness only makes them go 
faster; death alone can break into the 
case, and, seizing the ever-swinging pen- 
dulum, which we call the heart, silence at 
last the clicking of the terrible escape- 
ment we have carried so long beneath 
our wrinkled foreheads. 

If we could only get at them, as we 
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lie on our pillows and count the dead 
beats of thought after thought and image 
after image jarring through the overtired 
organ! Will nobody block those wheels, 
uncouple that pinion, cut the string that 
holds those weights, blow up the infernal 
machine with gunpowder? What a pas- 
sion comes over us sometimes for silence 
and rest !—that this dreadful mechanism, 
unwinding the endless tapestry of time, 
embroidered with spectral figures of life 
and death, could have but one brief 
holiday! Who can wonder that men 
swing themselves off from beams in 
hempen lassos ?—that they jump off from 
parapets into the swift and gurgling 
waters beneath ?—that they take counsel 
of the grim friend who has but to utter 
his one peremptory monosyllable and 
the restless machine is shivered as a vase 
that is dashed upon a marble floor? Un- 
der that building which we pass every 
day there are strong dungeons, where 
neither hook, nor bar, nor bed-cord, nor 
drinking-vessel from which a sharp frag- 
ment may be shattered, shall by any 
chance be seen. There is nothing for it, 
when the brain is on fire with the whirl- 
ing of its wheels, but to spring against 
the stone wall and silence them with one 
crash. Ah, they remembered that,—the 
kind city fathers,—and the walls are 
nicely padded, so that one can take such 
exercise as he likes without damaging 
himself on the very plain and serviceable 
upholstery. If anybody would only con- 
trive some kind of a lever that one could 
thrust in among the works of this horrid 
automaton and check them, or alter their 
rate of going, what would the world give 
for the discovery ? 
From half a dime to a dime, ac- 
cording to the style of the place and the 
quality of the liquor,—said the young 
fellow whom they call John. 

You speak trivially, but not unwisely, 
. —I said. Unless the will maintain a cer- 
tain control over these movements, which 
it cannot stop, but can to some extent 
regulate, men are very apt to try to get 
at the machine by some indirect system 
of leverage or other. They clap on 
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the breaks by means of opium; they 
change the maddening monotony of the 
rhythm by means of fermented liquors. 
It is because the brain is locked up and 
we cannot touch its movement directly, 
that we thrust these coarse tools in 
through any crevice by which they may 
reach the interior, and so alter its rate 
of going for a while, and at last spoil the 
machine. 

Men who exercise chiefly those facul- 
ties of the mind which work indepen- 
dently of the will,—poets and artists, for 
instance, who follow their imagination in 
their creative moments, instead of keep- 
ing it in hand as your logicians and prae- 
tical men do with their reasoning faculty, 
—such men are too apt to call in the me- 
chanical appliances to help them govern 
their intellects. 

He means they get drunk,—said 
the young fellow already alluded to by 
name. 

Do you think men of true genius are 
apt to indulge in the use of inebriating 
fluids ?—-said the divinity-student. 

If you think you are strong enough to 
bear what I am going to say—I replied — 
I will talk to you about this. But mind, 
now, these are the things that some fool- 
ish people call dangerous subjects,—as if 
these vices which burrow into people’s 
souls, as the Guinea-worm burrows into 
the naked feet of West-Indian slaves, 
would be more mischievous when seen 
than out of sight. Now the true way to 
deal with those obstinate animals, which 
are a dozen feet long, some of them, and 
no bigger than a horse-hair, is to get a 
piece of silk round their heads, and pull 
them out very cautiously. If you only 
break them off, they grow worse than 
ever, and sometimes kill the person that 
has the misfortune of harboring one of 
them. Whence it is plain that the first 
thing to do is to find out where the head 
lies. : 

Just so of all the vices, and particularly 
of this vice of intemperance. What is 
the head of it, and where does it lie? 
For you may depend upon it, there is not 
one of these vices that has not a head of 
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its own,—an intelligence, —a meaning,— 
a certain virtue, I was going to say,—but 
that might, perhaps, sound paradoxical. 
I have heard an immense number of 
moral physicians lay down the treatment 
of moral Guinea-worms, and the vast ma- 
jority of them would always insist that 
the creature had no head at all, but was 
all body and tail. So I have found/a very 
common result of their method to be that 
the string slipped, or that a piece only 
of the creature was broken off, and the 
worm soon grew again, as bad as ever. 
The truth is, if the Devil could only ap- 
pear in church by attorney, and make the 
“best statement that the facts would bear 
him out in doing on behalf of his special 
virtues, (what we commonly call vices,) 
the influence of good teachers would be 
much greater than it is. For the argu- 
ments by which the Devil prevails are 
precisely the ones that the Devil-queller 
most rarely answers. The way to argue 
down a vice is not to tell lies about it,— 
to say that it has no attractions, when 
everybody knows that it has,—but rather 
to let it make out its case just as it cer- 
tainly will in the moment of temptation, 
and then meet it with the weapons fur- 
nished by the Divine armory. Ithuriel 
‘did not spit the toad on his spear, you 
remember, but touched him with it, and 
the,blasted angel took the sad glories of 
his true shape. If he had shown fight 
then, the fair spirits would have known 
how to deal with him. 

That all spasmodic cerebral action 
is an evil is not perfectly clear. Men 
get fairly intoxicated with music, with 
poetry, with religious excitement,—often- 
est with love. Ninon de 1’Enclos said 
she was so easily excited that her soup 
intoxicated her, and convalescents have 
been made tipsy by a beef-steak. 

There are forms and stages of alcoholic 
exaltation, which, in themselves, and with- 
out regard to their consequences, might 
be considered as positive improvements 
of the persons affected. When the slug- 
gish intellect is roused, the slow speech 
quickened, the cold nature warmed, the 
latent sympathy developed, the flagging 
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spirit kindled,—before the trains of 
thought become confused, or the will 
perverted, or the muscles relaxed,—just 
at the moment when the syhole human 
zodphyte flowers out like a full-blown 
rose, and is ripe for the subscription-pa- 
per or the contribution-box,—it would 
be hard to say that a man was, at that 
very time, worse, or less to be loved, than 
when driving a hard bargain with all his 
meaner wits about him. The difficulty 
is, that the alcoholic virtues don’t wash ; 
but until the water takes their colors out, 
the tints are very much like those of the 
true celestial stuff. - 
` [Here I was interrupted by a question 
which I am very unwilling to report, but 
have confidence enough in those friends 
who examine these records to commit to 
their candor. 

A person at table asked me whether I 
“ went in for rum as a steady drink ? ”— 
His manner made the question highly 
offensive, but I restrained myself, and 
answered thus :—] 

Rum I take to be the name which 
unwashed moralists apply alike to the 
product distilled from molasses and the 
noblest juices of the vineyard. Bur- 
gundy “in all its sunset glow” is rum. 
Champagne, “ the foaming wine of East- 
ern France,” is rum. Hock, which our 
friend, the Poet, speaks of as 


“ The Rhine’s breastmilk, gushing cold and 
bright, 

Pale as the moon, and maddening as her 
light,” 


is rum. Sir, I repudiate the loathsome 
vulgarism as an insult to the first miracle 
wrought by the Founder of our religion ! 
I address myself to the company.— I 
believe in temperance, nay, almost in 
abstinence, as a rule for healthy people. 
J trust that I practise both. But let me 
tell you, there are companies of men of ge- 
nius into which I sometimes go, where the 
atmosphere of intellect and sentiment is 
so much more stimulating than alcohol, 
that, if I thought fit to take wine, it would 
be to keep me sober. 

Among the gentlemen that I have 
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known, few, if any, were ruined by drink- 
ing. My few drunken acquaintances 
were generally ruined before they be- 
came drunkards, The habit of drinking 
is often a vice, no doubt,—sometimes a 
misfortune,—as when an almost irresist- 
ible hereditary propensity, exists to in- 
dulge in it,—but oftenest of all a punish- 
ment. 

Empty heads,—heads without ideas in 
wholesome variety and sufficient number 
to furnish food for the mental clockwork, 
—ill-regulated heads, where the faculties 
are not under the control of the will,— 
these are the ones that hold the brains 
which their owners are so apt to tamper 
with, by introducing the appliances we 
have been talking about. Now, when a 
gentleman’s brain is empty or ill-regu- 
lated, it is, to a great extent, his own 
fault; and so it is simple retribution, that, 
while he lies slothfully sleeping or aimlessly 
dreaming, the fatal habit settles on him 
like a vampyre, and sucks his blood, fan- 
ning him all the while with its hot wings 
into deeper slumber or idler dreams! I 
. am not such a hard-souled being as to 
apply this to the neglected poor, who 
have had no chance to fill their heads 
with wholesome ideas, and to be taught 
the lesson of selfgovernment. I trust 
the tariff of Heaven has an ad valorem 
scale for them,—and all of us. 

But to come back to poets and artists ;— 
if they really are more prone to the abuse 
of stimulants,—and I fear that this is true, 
—the reason of it is only too clear. A man 
abandons himself to a fine frenzy, and 
the power which flows through him, as I 
once explained to you, makes him the 
medium of a great poem or a great pic- 
ture. The creative action is not volun- 
tary at all, but automatic; we can only 
put the mind into the proper attitude, and 
wait for the wind, that blows where it 
listeth, to breathe over it. Thus the true 
state of creative genius is allied to reverie, 
or dreaming. If mind and body were 
both healthy, and had food enough and 
fair play, I doubt whether any men would 
be more temperate than the imaginative 
classes. But body and mind often flag, 
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—perhaps they are ill-made to begin 
with, underfed with bread or ideas, over- 
worked, or abused in some way. The 
automatic action, by which genius wrought 
its wonders, fails. There is only one thing 
which can rouse the machine ; not will, 
—that cannot reach it; nothing but a 
ruinous agent, which hurries the wheels 
awhile and soon eats out the heart of the 
mechanism. The dreaming faculties are 
always the dangerous ones, because their 
mode of action can be imitated by arti- 
ficial excitement; the reasoning ones are 
safe, because they imply continued vol- 
untary effort. 

I think you will find it true, that, before 
any vice can fasten on a man, body, mind, 
or moral nature must be debilitated. The 
mosses and fungi gather on sickly trees, 
not thriving ones; and the odious para- 
sites which fasten on the human frame 
choose that which is already enfeebled. 
Mr. Walker, the hygeian humorist, de- 
clared that he had such a healthy skin it 
was impossible for any impurity to stick 
to it, and maintained that it was an ab- 
surdity to wash a face which was of ne- 
cessity always clean. I don’t know how 
much fancy there was in this; but there 
is no fancy in saying that the lassitude 
of tired-out operatives, and the languor 
of imaginative natures in their periods 
of collapse, and the vacuity of minds un- 
trained to labor and discipline, fit the 
soul and body for the germination of the 
seeds of intemperance. 

Whenever the wandering demon of 
Drunkenness finds a ship adrift, — no 
steady wind in its sails, no thoughtful 
pilot directing its course, —he steps on 
board, takes the helm, and steers straight 
for the maelstrom. 


——I wonder if you know the terrible 
smile? [The young fellow whom they 
call John winked very hard, and made a 
jocular remark, the sense of which seem- 
ed to depend on some double meaning 
of the word smile. The company was 
curious to know what I meant.] 

There are persons—I said—who no 
sooner come within sight of you than they 
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begin to smile, with an uncertain move- 
ment of the mouth, which conveys the 
idea that they are thinking about them- 
selves, and thinking, too, that you are 
thinking they are thinking about them- 
selves,—and so look at you with a wretch- 
ed mixture of self-consciousness, awkward- 
ness, and attempts to carry off both, which 
are betrayed by the cowardly behavior of 
the eye and the tell-tale weakness of the 
lips that characterize these unfortunate 
beings. 


Why do you call them unfortu- 
nate, Sir ?—asked the divinity-student. 

Because it is evident that the conscious- 
ness of some imbecility or other is at the 
bottom of this extraordinary expression. 
I don’t think, however, that these persons 
are commonly fools. I have known a 
number, and all of them were intelligent. 
I think nothing conveys the idea of un- 
derbreeding more than this self-betraying 
smile. Yet J think this peculiar habit, 
as well as that of meaningless blushing, 
may be fallen mto by very good people 
who meet often, or sit opposite each other 
at table. A true gentleman’s face is in- 
finitely removed from all such paltriness, 
—calm-eyed, firm-mouthed. I think Ti- 
tian understood the look of a gentleman 
as well as anybody that ever lived. The 
portrait of a young man holding a glove 
in his hand, in the Gallery of the Louvre, 
if any of you have seen that collection, 
will remind you of what I mean. 

Do I think these people know the 
peculiar look they have ?—I cannot 
say; I hope not; I am afraid they would 
never forgive me, if they did. The worst 
of it is, the trick is catching; when one 
meets one of these fellows, he feels 
a tendency to the same manifestation. 
The Professor tells me there is a mus- 
cular slip, a dependence of the platysma 
- myoides, which is called the risorius 
Santorini. 

Say that once more,—exclaimed 
the young fellow mentioned above. 

The Professor says there is a little 
fleshy slip called Santorini’s laughing- 
muscle. J would have it cut out of my 
face, if I were born with one of those con- 
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stitutional grins upon it. Perhaps I am 
uncharitable in my judgment of those 
sour-looking people I told you of the other 
day, and of these smiling folks. It may 
be that they are born with these looks, as 
other people are with more generally 
recognized deformities. Both are bad 
enough, but I had rather meet three of 
the scowlers than one of the smilers. 
There is another unfortunate way 
of looking, which is peculiar to that amia- 
ble sex we do not like to find fault with. 
There are some very pretty, but, unhap- 
pily, very ill-bred women, who don’t un- 
derstand the law of the road with regard 
to handsome faces. Nature and custom 
would, no doubt, agree in conceding to all 
males the right of at least two distinct 
looks at every comely female counte- 
nance, without any infraction of the rules 
of courtesy or the sentiment of respect. 
The first look is necessary to define the 
person of the individual one meets so as 
to avoid it in passing. Any unusual at- 
traction detected in a first glance is a 
sufficient apology for a second,—not a 
prolonged and impertinent stare, but an 
appreciating homage of the eyes, such as 
a stranger may inoffensively yield to a 
passing image. It is astonishing how 
morbidly sensitive some vulgar beauties 
are to the slightest demonstration of this 
kind. When a lady walks the streets, 
she leaves her virtuous-indignation coun- 
tenance at home ; she knows well enough 
that the street is a picture-gallery, where 
pretty faces framed in pretty bonnets are 
meant to be seen, and everybody has a 
right to see them. 

When we observe how the same 
features and style of person and character 
descend from generation to generation, 
we can believe that some inherited weak- 
ness may account for these peculiarities. 
Little snapping-turtles snap—so the great 
naturalist tells us—before they are out of 
the egg-shell. I am satisfied, that, much 
higher up in the scale of life, character 
is distinctly shown at the age’ of —2 or 
—8 months. 

My friend, the Professor, has been 
full of eggs lately. [This remark excited 
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a burst of hilarity, which I did not allow 
to interrupt the course of my observa- 
tions.] He has been reading the great 
book where he found the fact about the 
little snapping-turtles mentioned above. 
Some of the things he has told me have 
suggested several odd analogies enough. 

There are half a dozen men, or s0, 
who carry in their brains the ovarian eggs 
of the next generation’s or century’s civ- 
ilization. These eggs are not ready to be 
laid in the form of books as yet; some of 
them are hardly ready to be put into the 
form of talk. But as rudimentary ideas 
or inchoate tendencies, there they are ; 
and these are what must form the future. 
A man’s general notions are not good for 
„much, unless he has a crop of these intel- 
lectual ovarian eggs in his own brain, or 
knows them as they exist in the minds of 
others. One must be in the habit of talk- 
ing with such persons to get at these ru- 
dimentary germs of thought; for their de- 
velopment is necessarily imperfect, and 
they are moulded on new patterns, which 
must be long and closely studied. But 
these are the men to talk with. No fresh 
truth ever gets into a book. | 
A good many fresh lies get in, 
anyhow,—said one of the company. 

I proceeded in spite of the interruption. 
—All uttered thought, my friend, the Pro- 
fessor, says, is of the nature of an excre- 
tion. Its materials have been taken in, 
and have acted upon the system, and 
been reacted on by it; it has circulated 
and done its office in one mind before it 
is given out for the benefit of others. It 
may be milk or venom to other minds; 
but, in either case, it is something which 
the producer has had the use of and can 
part with. A man instinctively tries to 
get rid of his thought in conversation or 
in print so soon as it is matured; but it 
is hard to get at it as it lies imbedded, a 
mere potentiality, the germ of a germ, in 
his intellect. 

‘Where are the brains that are full- 
est of these ovarian eggs of thought ?—I 
decline mentioning individuals. The pro- 
ducers of thought, who are few, the “ job- 
bers” of thought, who are many, and the 
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retailers of thought, who are numberless, 
are so mixed up in the popular appre- 
hension, that it would be hopeless to try 
to separate them before opinion has had 
time to settle. Follow the course of opin- 
ion on the great subjects of human inter- 
est for a few generations or centuries, 
get its parallax, map out a small are of 
its movement, see where it tends, and 
then see who is in advance of it or even 
with it; the world calls him hard names. 
probably; but if you would find the vca 
of the future, you must look into the folds 
of his cerebral convolutions. 

[ The divinity-student looked a little 
puzzled at this suggestion, as if he did 
not see exactly where he was to come 
out, if he computed his are too nicely. I 
think it possible it might cut off a few 
corners of his present belief, as it has 
cut off martyr-burning and witch-hang- 
ing ;—but time will show,—time will show, 
as the old gentleman opposite says. ] 
Oh,—here is that copy of verses I 
told you about. 


SPRING HAS COME. 
Inira Muros. 


The sunbeams, lost for half a year, 

Slant through my pane their morning rays; 
For dry Northwesters cold and clear, 

The East blows in its thin blue haze. 


And first the snowdrop’s bells are seen, 
Then close against the sheltering wall 
The tulip’s horn of dusky green, 
The peony’s dark unfolding ball. 


The golden-chaliced crocus burns; 

The long narcissus-blades appear; 
The cone-beaked hyacinth returns, 

And lights her blue-flamed chandelier, 


The willow's whistling lashes, wrung 
By the wild winds of gusty March, 

With sallow leaflets lightly strung, 
Are swaying by the tufted larch. 


The elms have robed their slender spray 
With full-blown flower and embryo leaf; 
Wide o'er the clasping arch of day 
Soars like a cloud their hoary chief. 


—— [See the proud tulip’s flaunting cup, 
That flames in glory for an hour,— 

Behold it withering,—then look up,— _ 
How meek the forest-monarch’s flower !— 
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When wake the violets, Winter dies; 

When sprout the elm-buds, Spring is near; 
When lilacs blossom, Summer cries, 

“ Bud, little roses! Spring is here!’’] 


The windows blush with fresh bouquets, 
Cut with the May-dew on their lips; 
The radish all its bloom displays, 
Pink as Aurora’s finger-tips. 


Nor less the flood of light that showers 
On beauty’s changed corolla-shades,— 

The walks are gay as bridal bowers 
With rows of many-petalled maids. 


The scarlet shell-fish click and clash 
In the blue barrow where they slide; 
The horseman, proud of streak and splash, 
Creeps homeward from his morning ride. 
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Here comes the dealer's awkward string, 
With neck in rope and tail in knot, — 
Rough colts, with careless country-swing, 

In lazy walk or slouching trot. 


ca] 
— Wild filly from the mountain-side, 
Doomed to the close and chafing thills, 
Lend me thy long, untiring stride 
To seek with thee thy western hills! 


I hear the whispering voice of Spring, 
The thrush’s trill, the cat-bird’s ery, 
Like some poor bird with prisoned wing 
That sits-and sings, but longs to fly. 


Oh for one spot of living green, — 

One little spot where leaves can grow,— 
To love unblamed, to walk unseen, 

To dream above, to sleep below! 


THE PRESIDENT’S 


THERE was joy in the national palace 
on the eve of May-day. The heart of 
the Chief of Thirty Millions was full of 
gladness. It was a high holiday at the 
capital of the nation. Jubilant proces- 
sions crowded the streets. The boom of 
cannon told to the heavens that some 
great event, full of glory and of blessing, 
was just happily born into the history of 
the world. Strains of triumphant music 
at once expressed and stirred afresh the 
rapture which the new fruition of a de- 
ferred and doubting hope had kindled 
-in myriad breasts. Rejoicing multitudes 
swarmed before the palace gate, and 
with congratulatory shouts compelled 
the presence of the Nation’s Head. He 
stood before them proud and happy, and 
answered to the transports of their joy 
with a responsive sympathy. He rejoiced 
in the prospect of the peace and prosper- 
ity with which the occasion of this jubilee 
was to cheer and bless the land in all its 
borders. His chosen friends and coun- 
sellors surrounded him and echoed his 
prophecies of good. A kindred homage 
was next paid to the virtuous artificers of 
the new-wrought blessing, without whose 
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shaping hands it would have perished 
before the sight, or taken some dreadful 
form of mischief and of horror. Their 
words of cheer and exultation, too, 
swelled the surging tide of patriotic emo- 
tion till it overflowed again. ‘Thus with 
the thunder of artillery, with the animat- 


Ing sound of drum and trumpet, with the 


more persuasive music of impassioned . 
words, with shoutings and with revelry, 
these jocund compeers, from the highest 
to the lowest, mingled into one by the 
alchemy of a common joy, chased the 
hours of that memorable night and gave 
strange welcome to the morn of May. 
What great happiness had just befallen, 
which should thus transport with joy the 
chief magistrate of a mighty nation, and 
send an answering pulse of rapture 
through all the veins of his capital? The 
armies of the Republic had surely just 
returned in triumph from some dubious 
battle joined with a barbarian invader 
who threatened to trample all her cher- 
ished rights, and the institutions which 
are their safeguard, under his iron heel. 
Perhaps the Angel of Mercy had at 
length set again the seals upon some 
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wide-wasting pestilence which had long 
been walking in darkness, with Terror 
going before her and Death- following 
after. Or was it the desolating course of 
Famine that had been stayed, as it swept, 
‘gaunt and hungry, over the land, and 
- consumed its inhabitants froni off its face ? 
Peradventure, the prayers of holy men 
had prevailed, and the heavens which 
had been as brass were melted, and the 
earth which had been but ashes revived 
again, a living altar, crowned afresh with 
flowers, and prophetic of the thank-offer- 
ings of harvests. Or it might be that a 
great discoverer had added a new world 
to the domain of human happiness, by 
some invention which should lighten the 
toils and multiply the innocent satisfac- 
tions of mankind. Or had virtue and 
intelligence won some signal victory ovér 
barbarism and ignorance, and blessed 
with liberty and knowledge regions long 
abandoned to despotism and to dark- 
ness? These had been, indeed, occasions 
on which the chief ruler of a gréat peo- 


ple might fitly lead the anthem of a na- 


tion’s thanksgiving. 

But the joy which thus overflowed the 
hearts of President and people at the 
metropolis of our polities, and which has 
sprinkled with its cordial drops kindred 
spirits scattered far and wide over the 
land, welled up from no wholesome sources 
such as these. It was no deliverance 
Arom barbarous enemies, from pestilential 
disease, from meagre famine, that moved 
those raptures,—no joy at ignorance dis- 
sipated, barbarism dispelled, or tyranny 
put down. The “peace” and the “ pros- 
perity,” the prophecy of which was so 
sweet to the souls that took sweet counsel 
together on that night, were of a kind 
which only souls tuned to such unison 
and so subtly trained could fully compre- 
hend and rightly estimate. This gentle 
peace, thus joyfully presaged, is to be 
won by the submission of an inchoate 
State to a form of government subjecting 
its inhabitants to institutions abhorrent to 
their souls and fatal to their prosperity, 
forced upon them at the point of the 
bowie-knife and the muzzle of the revoly- 
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er by hordes of sordid barbarians from 
a hostile soil, their natural and necessary 
enemies. And the sweet harbinger of 
this blessed peace, the haleyon which 
broods over the stormy waves and tells 
of the calm at hand, is a bribe so cun- 
ningly devised that its contrivers firmly 
believe it will buy up the souls of these 
much-injured men, and reconcile them 
to the shame and infamy of trading away 
their rights and their honor as the boot 
of a dirty bargain in the land-market. 
And the “prosperity” which is to wait 
upon this happy “peace” glows with a 
like golden promise. It is a prosperity 
that shall bless Kansas into a Virginia or 
a North Carolina by virtue of the same 
means which has crowned the Slave- 
country with the wealth, the civilization, 


‘and the intelligence it has to brag of. Tt 


is such a prosperity as ever follows after 
the footsteps of Slavery—a prosperity 
which is to blight the soil, degrade the 
minds, debauch the morals, impoverish 
the substance, and subvert the indepen- 
dence of a loathing population, if the joy - 
of the President and his directors is to be 
made full. Such is the message of peace 
and good-will which thrilled with pro- 
phetie raptures the hearts which flowed 
together on that happy night, and such 
the blessed prospects which made the air 
of Washington vocal with the eestasies 
of triumph. 

The history of the world is full enough 
of illustrations of “the Art of making a 
Great Kingdom a Small One.” The art 
of degrading the imperial idea of a true 
republic from its just preéminence among 
the polities of mankind, of quenching the 
principles of eternal right which are the 
star-points of its divine crown, of trailing 
the shining whiteness of its robes in the 
dust, and making it an object of contempt 
rather than of adoration, has never been 
taught more emphatically than in the 
examples furnished by our own later an- 
nals. If Mr. Buchanan and his prede- 
cessor had set themselves to work, of good 
set purpose, to bring republican institu- 
tions into derision, and to prove that the 
American experiment was a dead failure, 
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they could not have proceeded more cun- 
ningly with their task. Their aim has 
been, as it has seemed, to give the lie to 
all the principles on which it has been 
assumed that these institutions rest, and 
to show that their real object is to subject 
the many to the government of the few, 
as the manner is of the nations round 
about. ‘The thin veil of decent falsehood, 
under which the caution of earlier time 
had decorously hid this fact, has been torn 
aside by the rude intrepidity of assurance 
which long-continued success had foster- 
ed. The problem to be solved being to 
prove the chief axiom of our political 
science, that the people have a right to 
self-government and to the choice of their 
own institutions, to be a lie, it is worked 
out in the presence of an admiring world, 
after this fashion. 

The old Ordinance which set limits to 
Slavery, and which, as it preceded the 
Constitution, should in honor and equity 
be taken as a condition precedent to it, 
and the later pledge of the South, that this 
contract should be sacredly kept on the 
other side of a certain parallel of latitude, 
having both been infamously violated for 
the sake of extending the domain of 
Slavery into regions solemnly dedicated 
to Liberty, the entire energies of the 
General Government and of the political 
party it represented were put forth to 
crystallize this double lie into the institu- 
tions of Kansas, and thus take it out of 
the category of theory and reduce it into 
that of fact. The reluctance of the in- 
habitants of the young Territory went for 
nothing, and provision was soon effec- 
tually made to overcome their resistance. 
Every form of terrorism, to which ty- 
rants all alike instinctively resort to dis- 
arm resistance to their will, was launched 
at the property, the lives, and the happi- 
ness of the defenceless settlers. Hordes 
of barbarians, as we have said before, 
from every part of the Southern hive, 
but especially from the savage tribes of 
the bordering Missouri, poured them- 
selves over the devoted land. Murder, ar- 
son, robbery, every outrage that could be 
offered to man or woman, waited on their 
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footsteps and stalked abroad with them 
in their forays against Freedom. When 
the first steps were to be taken towards 
the organization of a government, they 
precipitated themselves upon the Terri- 
tory in fiercer numbers. They made 
themselves masters of the polling-places ; 
they drove away by violence and threats 
the peaceable inhabitants and lawful vot- 
ers, and by open force and unblushing 
fraud elected themselves or their crea- 
tures the lawgivers of the commonwealth 
about to be created. So outrageous were 
the crimes of these miscreants at this 
and subsequent periods, that even the 
very creatures of Pierce and Buchan- 
an, chosen especially for their supposed 
fitness to assist in these villanies, turned. 
away, one after another, sickened at 
the sight of them, and forfeited forever 
the favor of their masters by shrinking 
from an unqualified and unhesitating 
obedience. 

The Constitution, contrived by the 
wretches thus nefariously clothed in the 
stolen sovereignty of the true inhabitants 
of Kansas, of course made Slavery an 
integral part of the institutions of the 
State. A code of laws was enacted ab- 


- solutely without parallel in the history 


of the world for insolent trampling 
down of rights and for bloody cruelty 
of penalties, —laws so abominable as 
even to call down upon them, from his 
place in the Senate, the emphatic con- 
demnation of so veteran a soldier in 
the service of Slavery as General Cass, 
now Mr. Buchanan’s Secretary of State. 
These ‘Territorial laws, thus infamously 
vile, thus made in defiance of the well- 
known will of the great majority of the 
people of Kansas, Mr. Pierce hastened 
to recognize as the authentic expres- 
sion of the mind of the people there, and 
exerted all the moral and all the physical 
force of the government to maintain them 
in their authority. Since that magistrate 
was kicked aside as no longer available for 
the uses of Slavery, because of the very 
infamy he had won in its service, Mr. Bu- 
chanan, unlessoned by his fate, has adopt- 
ed his views and carried out his policy. 
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We do not propose to follow this 
march of shameful events step by step, 
nor to speak of them in their exact 
chronological order, nor yet to specify to 
which of these magistrates the credit of 
any one of them belongs, inasmuch as the 
philosophy and method of the policy of 
the one and the other are absolutely iden- 
tical. We have space only to glance at 
unquestionable facts, and to trace them 
to their necessary motives. To main- 
tain the supremacy of this usurpation, 
and the Draconic laws made under it, 
' Mr. Pierce poured in the squadrons of 
the Republic, to dragoon the rebellious 
freemen into obedience to what their 
souls abhorred, and what their reason told 
them was of no more just binding force 
upon them than an edict of the Emperor 
of China. When the actual inhabitants 
of the Territory had met in Convention 
and framed a Constitution excluding 
Slavery, and had adopted it, and the 
legislature authorized by it met, its mem- 
bers were dispersed by national soldiers, 
detailed to compel submission to the be- 
hests of the Slavemastery of the Govern- 
ment-and of the nation. These troops 
have been kept on foot ever since, to in- 
timidate the people, to assist as special 
police in the arrest and detention of 
political prisoners charged with erimes 
against the’ Usurpation, and to sustain 
the Federal governors and judges in 
carrying out their instructions for the 
subjugation of the majority by legal chi- 
cane or by military violence. 

Such was the genesis of the Lecompton 
Constitution, and such the nursing it had 
received at the hands of. the paternal 
government at Washington. In due 
course of time it was presented to Con- 
gress as the charter under which the 
people of Kansas asked to receive the 
concession of their right of State gov- 
ernment; and the scene of war was 
forthwith transferred from those distant 
fields to the chambers of national legis- 
lation, under the immediate eye of the 
chief of the state. This high officer 
soon dispelled any delusive doubts which, 
for the purpose of securing his election, 
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he had permitted to be ventilated during 
the late Presidential campaign, that he 
would at least see fair play in the strug- 
gle between Slavery and Freedom in 
Kansas. With indecent zeal and un- 
scrupulous partisanship, he concentrated 
all the energies of his administration, 
and employed the whole force of the in- 
fluence and the patronage of the na- 
tion, to obtain the indorsement by Con- 
gress of the Lecompton Constitution, and 
thus to compel the people of Kansas to 
pass under the yoke of their Slavehold- 
ing invaders. The true origin and char- 
acter of that vile fabrication had been 
made plain to every eye that was willing 
to see, and the abhorrence in which it 
was held by nearly the entire popula- 
tion of the Territory put beyond ques- 
tion by more than one trial vote. Yet 
it was embraced as the test measure 
of the Administration to prove the un- 
broken fealty of the President to the 
Power which is mightier than he. Vic- 
tory was reckoned upon in advance, as 
certain and easy. A servile, or rather a 
commanding majority in the Senate,— 
nearly half of that body being of the 
class that rules the rulers,—was ready to 
do whatever dirty and detestable work 
was demanded of them. A majority of 
more than thirty in the House, elected as 
supporters of the Administration, seemed 
to make success there also an inevitable 
necessity. But by reason of the vastly 
larger proportion of members from the 
Free States in that body, and their greater 
nearness to their constituents, these rea- 
sonable expectations were disappointed. 
Men who had taken service in the Demo- 
cratic ranks, and had been faithful unto 
that day, refused to obey the word of 
command when it took this tone and was 
informed with this purpose. And for a 
season the plague was stayed, and san- 
guine hearts trusted that it was stayed 
forever. 

We are willing to believe that the 
bulk of the Democrats in both Houses 
of Congress, who had the virtue to defy 
the threats and cajolements of their party- 
leaders, when this great public crime 
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was demanded at their hands, were sin- 
cere in the resistance they opposed to 
this subversion of all the principles in 
which they had been bred, and of which 
their party had always professed to be 
the special defence and guard. But 
the mantle of our charity is not wide 
enough to cover up the base treachery 
of those men who, acknowledging and 
demonstrating the right, devised or con- 
sented to the villany which was to crush 
or to cripple it. That the final shape 
which the Lecompton juggle took was an 
invention of the enemy, cunningly con- 
trived to win by indirection what was too 
dangerous to be attempted by open vio- 
lence, is a conclusion from which no can- 
did mind can escape, after a full consid- 
eration of the case. The defection of 
so large a body of Northern Democrats 
from the side of the Slaveholding Di- 
rectory was doubtless a significant and 
startling fact, suggestive of dangerous 
insubordination on the part of allies 
who had ever been found sure and 
steadfast in every jeopardy of Slavery. 
And it made a resort to guile neces- 
sary to carry the point which it was 
not prudent to press to the extremity 
of force. The Slayeholders are not fas- 
tidious as to the means by which they 
reach their end. Though they might 
have preferred to hew their way to their 
design with a high hand, and to put 
down all opposition by bought or bullied 
majorities, backed by the strong arm of 
the nation, yet they never refuse to com- 
promise and palter when the path to suc- 
cess lies through stratagems or frauds. 
The skill in this instance, as in all others, 
by which they propose to win everything 
under the show of yielding somewhat, is 
worthy of Machiavel or of Lucifer, and 
is far above the capacity of the paltry 
Northern tool who is permitted to enjoy 
the infamy of the invention which he 
was employed to utter. The Slavehold- 
ers, like other despots, do their dirty 
work by proxy, and scorn the wretched 
instruments they use, and then fling from 
them in disgust. 

The Lecompton cheat having been de- 
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feated in the House after it had received 
the indorsement of the Senate, the two 
coordinates were at issue, and it seemed 
for a brief time to have met with the fate 
it merited. But cunning and treachery 
combined to put it into the hands of a 
Committee of Conference to be manipu- 
lated afresh, and, if possible, moulded in- 
to a shape that might give Democratie 
recusants an excuse for treason to the 
North and submission to the Power that’ 
demanded it. And the invention was 
worthy of the diabolical sagacity and in- 
genuity which have always marked the 
politics of Slavery. The maxim, that 
every man has his price, was assumed to 
apply as well to men when collected into 
bodies corporate as to individuals; and 
the hook, with which the souls of the men 
of Kansas are to be fished for, was baited 
with a bribe the most tempting to their 
hungry needs. And to make their cap- 
ture the more sure, an answering men- 
ace threatens them on the other hand, to 
force them to swallow the barbed treach- 
ery. They are offered no opportunity 
of expressing their assent or dissent as to 
the Constitution held over their heads. 
Their enemies know too well what its 
fate would be, if offered, pure and simple, 
to their acceptance or refusal. They are 
only to say whether or not they will ac- 
cept five million acres of land that Con- 
gress munificently offers them for the 
construction of their railways. If they 
say, “Yes, thank you,” to this simple 
question, the Chief Conjurer of the na- 
tion, the great Medicine Man of our tribe, 
the Head Magician of our Egypt, will 
only haye to say, “ Presto pass,” and they 
will find themselves a Slave State in the 
glorious Union, under a solemn contract, 
struck by, this same act, to endure Sla- 
very for six years to come. If they say, 
“No, we won't,” the door of the Union 
is shut in their faces, and they are told to 
wait without in all the bleakness of Terri- 
torial dependency, subject to the laws 
now afflicting them, with a satrap sent 
down from Washington to rule over 
them, and with Lecomptes and Catos to 
decree justice for them, until swindling 
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tools of the Administration shall be in- 
structed to allow the presence of a suf- 
ficient population to entitle a State to a 
Representative. 

If they consent to be erected into a 
Slave State by accepting the bribe, they 
will come into the Union by a puff of 
Presidential breath, though having only 
forty thousand inhabitants, with two Sen- 
ators and a Representative, and all the 
advantages incident to Federal connec- 
tion and patronage. Should they reject 
it, they will be left, it may be, to years of 
Territorial annoyance, and the annoyance 
of a Slave Territory, too, till Government 
officials shall discover their numbers to 
amount to near a hundred thousand, and 
possibly to much more, after the next 
census has newly apportioned the House. 
With Slavery, they have proffered to 
them broad lands to help cover their 
wide expanse with an iron reticulation of 
railways, developing their resources and 
multiplying their material prosperity, at 
the slight cost of their consistency and 
their honor. Without it, they may have 
to stand shivering at the gate of the 
Union, blasted by the “cold shade” of 
our American aristocracy, and far re- 
moved from the genial sunshine of na- 
tional favor and bounty. Truly did Sen- 
ator Wilson say that Congress approached 
Kansas at once with a bribe and a threat. 
Never was the devilish cunning of Slave- 
holding politics more strikingly illustrated 
than by the insidious vileness of this prop- 
osition. It had been bad enough, surely, 
had we been called upon to rejoice, as 
over a great triumph of the right, at the 
concession to Kansas of the sovereignty 
of settling her own institutions in her own 
way, had such been granted. Nothing 
could be more simple and natural, in a 
case of conflicting assertions and oppo- 
site beliefs as to the state of opinion there, 
than to remit the decision of the doubt to 
a fresh vote. Had any other interest 
than that in human beings been involved, 
such a disposition of the whole matter 
would have excited neither remark nor 
opposition. Nothing, perhaps, could ex- 
emplify the control Slavery has obtained 
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over the affairs of the country more 
strongly than the power it has had to 
hinder this simple remedy of an alleged 
wrong or error,—and this, by procuring 
the defection of sordid Northern Repre- 
sentatives from what they confessed to 
be the right, to this corrupt evasion,— 
an evasion designed to fit the people of 
Kansas for servitude by tempting them 
to sacrifice their self-respect and their 
honor. Let these miscreants make haste 
to seize the price of their perfidy before 
popular contempt and loathing shall sweep 
them forever out of sight into the abyss 
of infamy and forgetfulness which is ap- 
pointed for the traitors to Liberty. If 
the question of the real will of the people 
of Kansas had been referred back to 
them for settlement, it would have been 
humiliating enough to have had to exult 
over it as a victory of Freedom. With 
what depth of shame, then, should we 
contemplate the compassing of their end 
by the Slavocrats, through the venal sur- 
render of the rights so long and so man- 
fully asserted, for so paltry a tempta- 
tion ! 

But we do not apprehend a consum- 
mation so devoutly to be deprecated. 
We believe that the people of Kansas 
will spurn the bribe and refuse to eat the 
dirt that is set before them for a banquet. 
They will reject the insulting proffer with 
contempt, and fall back upon their re- 
served right of resistance, passive or ac- 
tive, as their circumstances may advise. 
They will not be so base as to desert the 
post of honor they have sought in the 
great fight for freedom and maintained 
so long and so well, disappointing: and 
throwing into confusion the distant allies 
who have stood behind them in their most 
evil hours, for all the lands that President 
and Congress have to give. It is, indeed, 
a momentous crisis for them, and we have 
faith to believe that they will not be want- 
ing to its demands. The eyes of the lov- 
ers of liberty everywhere are earnestly 
watching to see how they will come out 
from the ordeal by fire and by gold to 
which they are subjected. What Boston 
was in 1775, and Paris in 1789, is Kansas 
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now,—the field on which a great battle 
for the right is to be fought. Honor or 
infamy attends the issue of her action in 
the dilemma in which the crafty malice 
of her enemies has placed her. If she 
agree to take the dirty acres which are 
proffered to her as the price of her in- 
tegrity, she consents to take the yoke of 
Slavery upon her neck and not even to 
attempt to shake herself free from it 
for six years to come. We know that 
shufflmg Democrats, and even tempo- 
rizing Republicans, represent that the 
people,. after accepting the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, can forthwith summon 
a Convention and substitute another 
scheme of government in its stead. But 
this could be initiated only by a breach 
of the promise they would have just 
pledged, and could be carried through 
only by a revolution. Such a course would 
be a direct violation of the philosophy 
of Constitutional Government, which as- 
sumes as its fundamental axiom, that 
Constitutions can be altered only in the 
way and according to the conditions 
prescribed in themselves. Such a pro- 
ceeding would be a coup d’état, not as 
flagitious certainly as that of Bonaparte, 
but to the full as revolutionary and ille- 
gal. And we may be sure that the arm 
of the United States Government would 
not be shortened so that it should not in- 
terpose and hinder such a defiance of 
itself and the Power whose instrument it 
is. With servile and corrupt judges at 
its beck and a majority in Congress with- 
in its purchase, the occasion and means 
of such an interference would be readily 
devised and supplied. 

We believe that this line of policy 
would lead to an armed collision with 
the General Government. It is for the 
oppressed inhabitants of any country to 
say when their wrongs have reached the 
height which justifies the drawing of the 
civil sword. We have neither the right 
nor the disposition to advise the people 
of Kansas in a matter so emphatically 
their own. -But there is another way of 
coming to this arbitrament,—inevitable, 
if they deviate a hair’s-breadth from the 
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strict line of law,—should they deem there 
is no other remedy for their wrongs. The 
admirable Constitution just framed at 
Leavenworth, one well worthy of a free 
people that has been tried’as with fire, 
will be adopted before these lines are be- 
fore the public eye. Let them reject the 
Buchanan-English swindle, put their heel 
on the Lecompton fraud, set up the 
Leavenworth Constitution, and erect a 
State government under it in defiance 
of the Territorial Usurpation, and they 
will soon find themselves face to face with 
the tyranny at Washington. But is there 
not reason to hope that firmness and pa- 
tience may yet win the battle for freedom 
without resorting to so serious an alterna- 
tive ? Is it indeed inevitable that Kansas 
must remain out of the pale of the Union, 
under the oppression of the Territorial 
laws, until the hirelings of the Government 
shall have determined that slaves enough 
have been poured in to decide the com- 
plexion of the new State, and shall au- 
thorize her to ask for admission? We are 
told that the joy at Washington and else- 
where over this “settlement” of the Kan- 
sas difficulty was because it was taken out 
of Congress, and “ Agitation” at an end. 
But what is to hinder its being brought 
into Congress again ?—and whose fault 
will it be, if Agitation do not survive and 
grow mightier unto the victory? If the 
present Congress can shut its doors against 
this intruder, its power dies with itself, 
and it greatly lies with the people of Kan- 
sas to make the next Congress one that 
shall rehabilitate them in their rights. 
Their conduct at this pregnant mo- 
ment may settle the proximate destiny 
of the Republic, and decide whether the 
Slave Power is to rule us by its under- 
lings for four years more, or whether its 
pride is to have a fall and its insolence 
a rebuke in 1860. 

We all remember how often the Agi- 
tation of the Slavery question has been 
done to death in Congress, and how sure 
it was to appear again to startle its mur- 
derers from their propriety. Like “the 
blood-boltered Banquo,” it would con- 
front again the eyes that had hoped to 
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look upon it no more. It would come back 


“ With twenty mortal murders on its head, 
To push them from their stools !” 


And this dreaded spectre, though a benefi- 
cent angel with healing on his wings in 
truth, will push yet many traitorous or 
cowardly sycophants from the stools they 
disgrace, and substitute in their stead 
men who will quiet Agitation by Justice. 
Let the men of Kansas remember that a 
yet greater trust than that of providing 
for their own interests and rights is m 
their hands. The battle they are to 
fight in this quarrel is for the whole 
North, for the whole country, for the 
world. Let them address themselves 
unto it with calmness, with prudence, 
with watchfulness, with courage. They 
are beset on every side by crafty and 
desperate enemies. Greedy land-jobbers, 
in haste to be rich, will try to persuade 
them that not to be innocent is to be 
wise. Timid timeservers will urge a 
submission which promises peace, though 
it be but a solitude that is called so. 
Rampant Pro-slavery will exalt its horn 
against Righteousness and try again the 
virtue of ruffianism to prevail against 
civilization. The barbarians will hang 
anew upon the borders, ready to com- 
plete the conquest they began so well. 
And above all, a majority of the men 
who are to pass upon the votes are the 
creatures of the Administration, who 
know, by the example of their predeces- 
sors, that the suspicion of honesty will 
be fatal to all their hopes of preferment, 
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and that they can purchase reward only 
by procuring, guocunque modo, the ac- 
ceptance of the proposition of Congress. 
But still the power is in the hands of the 
Free-State men, if they choose to put it 
forth. Let them organize such a scru- 
tiny everywhere, that fraud and violence 
cannot escape detection and exposure. 
Let them observe most rigidly all the 
technical rules imposed upon the electors, 
that no vote may be lost. Let them 
come to the polls by thousands, and 
trample under their feet the shabby bribe 
for which they are asked to trade away 
their independence and their virtue. 
Let them be thus faithful, and never be 
weary of maintaining the Agitation, which 
is proved, by the very dread their ene- 
mies have of it, to be the way to their 
victory. Thus they will be sure to tri- 
umph, conquering their right to create 
their own government, and erect a free 
commonwealth on the ruins of the tyran- 
ny they have overthrown. And Kansas, 
at no distant period, will be welcomed by 
her Free Sisters to her place among 
them, with no stain of bribes in her 
hands, and with no soil of meanness 
upon her garments. And then the 
“ peace” and “ prosperity,” which Presi- 
dent Buchanan saw in vision on the eve 
of May-day, will indeed prevail and be 
established, while the blackness of in- 
famy will brood forever over the mem- 
ory of the magistrate who used the high- 
est office of the Republic to perpetuate 
the wrongs of the Slave by the sacrifice 
of the rights of the Citizen. 
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Library of Old Authors.—Works of John 
Webster. London: Joln Russell Smith. 
1856-57. 


We turn now to Mr. Hazlitt’s edition of 
Webster. We wish he had chosen Chap- 
man; for Mr. Dyce’s Webster is hardly 
out of print, and, we believe, has just 
gone through a second and revised edition. 
Webster was a far more considerable man 
than Marston, and infinitely above him in 
genius. Without the poetic nature of 
Marlowe, or Chapman’s somewhat un- 
wieldy vigor of thought, he had that in- 
flammability of mind which, untempered 
by a solid understanding, made his plays 
a strange mixture of vivid expression, 
incoherent declamation, dramatic intensi- 
ty, and extravagant conception of charac- 
ter. He was not, in the highest sense 
of the word, a great dramatist. Shak- 
speare is the only one of that age. Mar- 
lowe had a rare imagination, a delicacy of 
sense that made him the teacher of Shak- 
speare and Milton in versification, and 
was, perhaps, as purely a poet as any that 
England has produced; but his mind had 
no balance-wheel. Chapman abounds in 
splendid enthusiasms of diction, and now 
and then dilates our imaginations with 
suggestions of profound poetic depth. Ben 
Jonson was a conscientious and intelligent 
workman, whose plays glow, here and 
there, with the golden pollen of that poetic 
feeling with which his age impregnated 
all thought and expression; but his lead- 
ing characteristic, like that of his great 
namesake, Samuel, was a hearty common 
sense, which fitted him rather to be a great 
critic than a great poet. He had a keen 
and ready sense of the comic in situation, 
but no humor. Fletcher was as much a 
poet as fancy and sentiment can make any 
man. Only Shakspeare wrote comedy 
and tragedy with truly ideal elevation and 
‘breadth. Only Shakspeare had that true 
sense of humor which, like the universal 
solvent sought by the alchemists, so fuses 
together all the elements of a character, (as 
in Falstaff,) that any question of good or 
evil, of dignified or ridiculous, is silenced 
by the apprehension of its thorough hu- 
manity. Rabelais shows gleams of it in 


Panurge ; but, in our opinion} no man ever 
possessed it in an equal degree with Shak- 
speare, except Cervantes; no man has since 
shown anything like an approach to it, (for 
Moliére’s quality was comic power rather 
than humor,) except Sterne, Fielding, and 
Richter. Only Shakspeare was endowed 
with that healthy equilibrium of nature 
whose point of rest was midway between 
the imagination and the understanding,— 
that perfectly unruffled brain which reflect- 
ed all objects with almost inhuman im- 
partiality,—that outlook whose range was 
ecliptical, dominating all zones of human 
thought and action,—that power of veri- 
similar conception which could take away 
Richard ITI. from History, and Ulysses from 
Homer,—and that creative faculty whose 
equal touch is alike vivifying in Shallow and 
in Lear. He alone never seeks in abnor- 
mal and monstrous characters to evade the 
risks and responsibilities of absolute truth- 
fulness, nor to stimulate a jaded imagina- 
tion by Caligulan horrors of plot. He is 
never, like many of his fellow-dramatists, 
confronted with unnatural Frankensteins 
of his own making, whom he must get off 
his hands as best he may. Given a hu- 
man foible, he can incarnate it in the noth- 
ingness of Slender, or make it loom gigan- 
tic through the tragic twilight of Hamlet. 
We are tired of the vagueness which class- 
es all the Elizabethan playwrights together 
as “great dramatists,’—as if Shakspeare 
did not differ from them in kind as well as 
indegree. Fine poets some of them were ; 
but though imagination and the power of 
poetic expression are, singly, not uncom- 
mon gifts, and even in combination not 
without secular examples, yet it is the 
rarest of earthly phenomena to find them 
joined with those faculties of perception, 
arrangement, and plastic instinct in the 
loving union which alone makes a great 
dramatic poet possible. We suspect that 
Shakspeare will long continue the only 
specimen of the genus. His contempora- 
ries, in their comedies, either force what 
they call “a humor” till it becomes fan- 
tastical, or hunt for jokes, like rat-catchers, 
in the sewers of human nature and of lan- 
guage. In their tragedies they become 
heavy without grandeur, like Jonson, or 
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* mistake the stilts for the cothurnus, as 
Chapman and Webster too often do. Eve- 
ry new edition of an Elizabethan dramatist 
is but the putting of another witness into 
the box to prove the inaccessibility of 
Shakspeare’s stand-point as poet and artist. 

Webster’s most famous works are “ The 
Duchess of Malfy ” and “ Vittoria Corom- 
bona,” but we are strongly inclined to call 
“The Devil’s Law-Case”’ his best play. 
The two former are in a great measure 
answerable for the “spasmodic” school of 
poets, since the extravagances of a man 
of genius are as sure of imitation as the 
equable selfpossession of his higher mo- 
ments is incapable of it. Webster had, 
no doubt, the primal requisite of a poet, 
imagination, but in him it was truly un- 
tamed, and Aristotle’s admirable distinc- 
tion between the Horrible and the Terrible 
in tragedy was never better illustrated and 
confirmed than in the “ Duchess” and 
« Vittoria.” His nature had something 
of the sleuth-hound quality in it, anda 
plot, to keep his mind eager on the trail, 
must be sprinkled with fresh blood at 
every turn. We do not forget all the fine 
things that Lamb has said of Webster, but, 
when Lamb wrote, the Elizabethan drama 
was an El Dorado, whose micacious sand, 
even, was treasured as auriferous,—and no 
wonder, in a generation which admired 
the “Botanic Garden.” Webster is the 
Gherardo della Notte of his day, and 
himself calls his “ Vittoria Corombona” a 
“night-piece.’ Though he had no con- 
ception of Nature in its large sense, as 
something pervading a whole character 
and making it consistent with itself, nor 
of Art, as that which dominates an entire 
tragedy and makes all the characters foils 
to each other and tributaries to the catas- 
trophe, yet there are flashes of Nature in 
his plays, struck out by the collisions of 
passion, and dramatic intensities of phrase 


for which it would be hard to find the 


match. The “prithee, undo this button” 
of Lear, by which Shakspeare makes us feel 
the swelling of the old king’s heart, and 
that the bodily results of mental anguish 
have gone so far as to deaden for the 
moment all intellectual consciousness and 
forbid all expression of grief, is hardly 
finer than the broken verse which Web- 
ster puts into the mouth of Ferdinand 
when he sees the body of his sister, mur- 
dered by his own procurement,— 
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“ Cover her face: mine eyes dazzle: she died 
young.” 


He has not the condensing power of 
Shakspeare, who squeezed meaning into 
a phrase with an hydraulic press, but he 
could carve a cherry-stone with any of 
the concettisti, and abounds in imaginative 
quaintnesses that are worthy of Donne, 
and epigrammatic tersenesses that remind 
us of Fuller. Nor is he wanting in poetic 
phrases of the purest crystallization. Here 
are a few examples :— 


“ Oh, if there be another world i’ th’ moon, 
As some fantastics dream, I could wish all 
men, 
The whole race of them, for their incon- 
stancy, 
Sent thither to people that!” 


(Old Chaucer was yet slier. After saying 
that Lamech was the first faithless lover, 
he adds,— 


“ And he invented tents, unless men lie,”— 


implying that he was the prototype of no- 
madic men.) 


“Virtue is ever sowing of her seeds: 
In the trenches, for the soldier; in the wake- 
ful study, 
For the scholar; in the furrows of the sea, 
For men of our profession [merchants]; all 
of which 
Arise and spring up honor.” 


(“ Of all which,” Mr. Hazlitt prints it.) 


“ Poor Jolenta! should she hear of this, 
She would not after the report keep fresh 
So long as flowers on graves.” 


“ For sin and shame are ever tied together 
With Gordian knots of such a strong thread 
spun, 
They cannot without violence be undone.” 


“ One whose mind 
Appears more like a ceremonious chapel 
Full of sweet music, than a thronging pres- 
ence.” 


“Gentry? ‘tis nought else 
But a superstitious relic of time past; 
And, sifted to the true worth, it is nothing 
But ancient riches.” 


“ What is death? 
The safest trench i? th’ world to keep man 
free . 
From Fortune's gunshot.” 


“Tt has ever been my opinion 
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That there are none love perfectly indeed, 
But those that hang or drown themselves for 
love,” 


says Julio, anticipating Butler’s 


“But he that drowns, or blows out ’s brains, 
. The Devil’s in him, if he feigns.” 


He also anticipated La Rochefoucauld 
and Byron in their apophthegm concern- 
ing woman’s last love. In “ The Devil’s 
Law-Case,” Leonora says,— 


“For, as we love our youngest children best, 
So the last fruit of our affection, 
Wherever we bestow it, is most strong, 

`- Most violent, most unresistible; 
Since ’tis, indeed, our latest harvest-home, 
Last merriment ’fore winter.” 


In editing Webster, Mr. Hazlitt had the 
‘advantage (except in a single doubtful 
play) of a predecessor in the Rey. Alex- 
ander Dyce, beyond all question the best 
living scholar of the literature of the times 
of Elizabeth and James I. If he give no 
proof of remarkable fitness for his task, he 
seems, at least, to have been diligent and 
painstaking. His notes are short and to 
the point, and—which we consider a great 
merit—at the foot of the page. If he had 
added a glossarial index, we should have 
been still better pleased. Mr. Hazlitt 
seems to haye read over the text with 
some care, and he has had the good sense 
to modernize the orthography, or, as he 
says, has “ observed the existing standard 
of spelling throughout.” Yet—for what 
reason we cannot imagine—he prints “I” 
for “ay,” taking the pains to explain it 
every time in a note, and retains “ ban- 
querout” and “coram” apparently for 
the sake of telling us that they mean 
“bankrupt” and “quorum.” He does 
not seem to have a quick ear for scansion, 
which would sometimes have assisted him 
to the true reading. We give an example 
or two :— 


“ The obligation wherein we all stood bound 
Cannot be concealed [cancelled] without great 
reproach.” 
“ The realm, not they, 


Must be regarded. Be [we] strong and bold, 
We are the people’s factors.” 


Shall not be o’erburdened [overburdened] in 


our reign.” 
La 


“ A merry heart 
And a good stomach to [a] feast are all.” 
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“Have her meat serv’d up by bawds and 
ruffians.’? [dele tup] 


“ Brother or father 
In [a] dishonest suit, shall be to me.” 
# 
“ What’s she in Rome your greatness cannot 
awe, 
Or your rich purse purchase? Promises and 
threats.” [dele the second “your.” ] 


“Through clouds of envy and disast [rous] 
change.” 


“The Devil drives; ’tis [it is] full time to 
go.” 


He has overlooked some strange blunders. 
What is the meaning of 


“ Laugh at your misery, as foredeeming you 
An idle meteor, which drawn forth, the earth 
Would soon be lost i’ the air ”? ? 


We hardly need say that it should be 
“An idle meteor, which, drawn forth the earth, 
Would,” &c. 


“ Forwardness”’ for “frowardness,” (Vol. 
II. p. 87,) “ tennis-balls struck and banded” 
for “bandied,” (Ib. p. 275,) may be errors 
of the press; but 
“ Come, I'll love you wisely: 
That’s jealousy,” 


has crept in by editorial. oversight for 
“wisely, that’s jealously.” So have 
“ Ay, the great emperor of [or] the mighty 
Cham”; 7 
and 
“ This wit [with] taking long journeys ’’; 
and 


“ Virginius, thou dost but supply my place, 
I thine: Fortune hath lift me [thee] to my 


chair, 
And thrown me headlong to thy pleading 
bar’; 
and / 
«TIL pour my soul into my daughter’s belly, 
[body, | 
And with my soldier’s tears embalm her 
wounds.” 


We suggest that the change of an æ to an 
r would make sense of the following :— 
“ Come, my little punk, with thy two com- 
positors, to this unlawful painting-house,” 
[printing-house,] which Mr. Hazlitt awk- 
wardly endeavors to explain by this note 
on the word compositors :—“i. e. (conjec- 
turally), making up the composition of the 
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picture”! Our readers can decide for 
themselves ;—the passage occurs Vol. I. 
p. 214. ; 

We think Mr. Hazlitt’s notes are, in 
the main, good; but we should like to 
know his authority, for saying that pench 
means “the hole in a bench by which it 
was taken up,”—that “descant”? means 
“look askant on,’’—and that “I wis” is 
equivalent to “I surmise, imagine,” which 
it surely is not in the passage to which his 
note is appended. On page 9, Vol. I., we 
read in the text, 


“ To whom, my lord, bends thus your awe,” 


and in the note, “i. e. submission. The 
original has aue, which, if it mean ave, is 
unmeaning here.” Did Mr. Hazlitt never 
see a picture of the Annunciation with ave 
written on the scroll proceeding from the 
bending angel’s mouth? We find the 
same word in Vol. III. p. 217,— 


“ Whose station’s built on avees and ap- 
plause.”? 


Vol. IIL. pp. 47-48 :— 


“ And then rest, gentle bones; yet pray 
That when by the precise you are view’d, 
A supersedeas be not sued 
To remove you to a place more airy, 
That in your stead they may keep chary 
Stockfish or seacoal, for the abuses 
Of sacrilege have turned graves to viler uses.” 


To the last verse Mr. Hazlitt appends this 
note, ‘ Than that of burning men’s bones for 
fuel.” Thereis no allusion here to burning 
men’s bones, but simply to the desecration 
of graveyards by building warehouses upon 
them, in digging the foundations for which 
the bones would be thrown out. The al- 
lusion is, perhaps, to the “ Churchyard of 
the Holy Trinity” ;—see Stow’s Survey, 
ed. 1603, p. 126. Elsewhere in the same 
play, Webster alludes bitterly to “ begging 
ehurch-land.” 

Vol. I. p. 78, “ And if he walk through 
the street, he ducks at the penthouses, like 
an ancient that dares not flourish at the 
oathtaking of the pretor for fear of the 
signposts.” Mr. Hazlitt’s note is, “ Ancient 
was a standard or flag; also an ensign, of 
which Skinner says it is a corruption. 
What the meaning of the simile is the 
present editor cannot suggest.” We con- 
fess we find no difficulty. The meaning 
plainly is, that he ducks for fear of hitting 
the penthouses, as an ensign on the Lord 
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Mayor’s day dares not flourish his stand- 
ard for fear of hitting the signposts. We 
suggest the query, whether ancient, in this 
sense, be not a corruption of the Italian 
word anziano. 

Want of space compels us to leave many 
other passages, which we had marked for 
comment, unnoticed. Weare surprised that 
Mr. Hazlitt, (see his Introduction to “ Vit- 
toria Corombona,’’) in undertaking to give 
us some information concerning the Duke- 
dom and Castle of Bracciano, should uni- 
formly spell it Brachiano. Shakspeare’s 
Petruchio might have put him on his 
guard. We should be glad also to know 
in what part of Italy he places Malf. 

Mr. Hazlitt’s General Introduction sup- 
plies us with no new information, but this 
was hardly to be expected where Mr. Dyce 
had already gone over the field. We wish 
that he had been able to give us better 
means of distinguishing the three almost 
contemporary John Websiers one from the 
other, for we think the internal evidence 
is enough to show that all the plays attrib- 
uted to the author of the “ Duchess” and 
“ Vittoria” could not have been written 
by the same author. On the whole, he 
has given us a very respectable, and cer- 
tainly a very pretty, edition of an eminent 
poet. 

In leaving the subject, we cannot but 
express our satisfaction in comparing with 
these examples of English editorship the 
four volumes of Ballads recently publish- 
ed by Mr. Child. They are an honor to 
American scholarship and fidelity. Taste, 
learning, and modesty, the three graces 
of editorship, seem to have presided over 
the whole work. We hope soon, also, to 
be able to chronicle another creditable 
achievement in Mr. White’s Shakspeare, 
which we look for with great interest. 


History of the Inductive Sciences, from the 
Earliest to the Present Time. By Wir- 
LIAM WHEWELL, D. D., Master of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge. Third Edition, 
with Additions. New York: D. Apple- 


ton & Co. 1858. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 566, 
648. 


We are heartily glad to welcome this re- 
print of the “ History of the Inductive Sci- 
ences,” from an improved edition. From an 
intimate acquaintance with the first edition, 
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we should cordially recommend these vol- 
umes to those who wish to take a general 
survey of this department of human learn- 
ing. The various subjects are, for the most 
part, treated in a manner intelligible and 
agreeable to the unlearned reader. As an 
authority, Whewell is generally trustwor- 
thy, and as a critic usually fair. But in 
a work going over so much ground it 
would be unreasonable to expect perfect 
accuracy, and uniformly just estimates of 
the labors of all scientific men. Dr. Whe- 
well’s scientific philosophy naturally affects 
his ability as an historian and critic. In 
his Bridgewater Treatise, he indulged in a 
fling at mathematics, for which we have 
neyer wholly forgiven him; and in the 
present volume we see repeated evidence 
of his underestimate of the value of the 
sciences of Space and Time. He says, 
Vol. I. p. 500, that it was an “ erroneous 
assumption” in Plato to hold mathemat- 
ical truths as “Realities more real than 
the Phenomena.” But to us it seems im- 
possible to understand any work of Nature 
aright, except by taking this view of Plato. 
The study of natural science is deserving 
of the contempt which Samuel Johnson 
bestowed upon it, if it be not a study of 
the thoughts of the Divine Mind. And as 
phenomena are subject to laws of space 
and time as their essential condition, they 
are primarily a revelation of the mathe- 
matical thoughts of the Creator. Those 
mathematical ideas are, in LErigena’s 
phrase, the created creators of all that can 
appear. 

This false view of the mathematics 
lies at the foundation of Whewell’s view 
of a type in organized nature. He con- 
ceives a genus to consist of those spe- 
cies which resemble the typical species 
of the genus more than they resemble the 
typical species of any other genus. It 
follows from this view that a species might 
be created that would not belong to any 
genus, but resemble equally the types of 
two or three genera. Thus, our little rue- 
leaved anemone might belong to the mead- 
ow rues or to the wind-flowers, at the 
pleasure of the botanist. We believe that 
classification is vastly more real than 
this, real as geometry itself. Another 
instance of a similar want of idealism 


in Dr. Whewell may be found in Vol. II. 


p. 643 :—“ Nothing is added to the evi- 
dence of design by the perception of a 
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unity of plan which in no way tends to 
promote the design.” Now to one who 
believes, with us, that a thought is as real 
as the execution of the thought, the per- 
ception of a unity of planřis the highest 
evidence of design. No more convincing 
evidence of the existence of an Intelligent 
Designer is to be found than in the unity 
of plan,—and his design, thus proved, 
is the completion of the plan. For what 
purpose he would complete it, is a secon- 
dary question. 

In this third edition many valuable addi- 
tions have been made; and no tales of Ori- 
ental fancy could be more wonderful than 
some of these records of the discoveries in 
exact science made by our contemporaries. 
What more magical than the miracles per- 
formed every day in our telegraphic offi- 
ces ?—unless it be the transmission of hu- 
man speech in that “manner under the 
waves of the Mediterranean from Africa 
to Europe. What more like the dreams 
of alchemy than taking metallic casts, in 
cold metal, with infinitely more delicacy 
and accuracy than by melted metals,—tak- 
ing them, too, from the most fragile and 
perishable moulds? What sounds more 
purely fanciful than to assert a connection 
between variations in the direction of the 
compass-needle and spots on the surface 
of the sun? or what is more improbable 
than that the period of solar spots should 
be ten years? What would seem to be 
more completely beyond the reach of hu- 
man measurement than the relative veloci- 
ties of light in air and in water, since the 
velocity in each is probably not less than 
a hundred thousand miles a second? Yet 
two different experimenters arrived, ac- 
cording to Whewell, in the same year, 1850, 
at the same result,—that the motion is 
slower in water; thus supplying the last 
link of experimental proof to establish the 
undulatory theory of light. While the 
records of science are strewn on every 
page with accounts of such triumphs of 
human skill and intellect, we see no need 
of resorting to fiction or to necromancy 
for the gratification of a natural taste for 
the marvellous, 

It is true, Dr. Whewell does not give 
these discoveries, in the spirit of an alche- 
mist, as marvels,—but in the spirit of a 
philosopher, as intellectual triumphs. Few 
men of our times have shown a more ac- 
tive and powerful mind, a more earnest 
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love of truth for truth’s sake, than the 
author of this History,—and few men have 
had a wider or more thorough knowledge 
of the achievements of other scientific 
men. Yet we are surprised, in reading 
this improved edition, written scarce a 
twelvemonth ago, to find how ignorant 
Dr. Whewell appears to have been of the 
existence or value of the contributions to 
knowledge made on this side the Atlantic. 
The chapter on Electro-Magnetism does 
not allude to the discoveries of Joseph 
Henry, in regard to induced currents, and 
the adaptation of varying batteries to va- 
rying circuits,—discoveries second in im- 
portance only to those of Faraday,—and 
which were among the direct means of 
leading Morse to the invention of the tel- 
egraph. The chapters on Geology do not 
mention Professor Hall, and only allude in 
a patronizing way t6 the labors of Ameri- 
can geologists, and to the ease of “ reduc- 
ing their classification to its synonymes 
and equivalents in the Old World,” as 
though the historian were not aware that 
Hall’s nomenclature is adopted on the 
continent of Europe by the most eminent 
men in that department of science. In 
Geological Dynamics Dr. Whewell speaks 
slightingly of glacial action, and approves 
of Forbes’s semifluid theory, in utter igno- 
rance, it would seem, of the labors of the 
Swiss geologists who now honor America 
with their presence. The chapters on 
Zodlogy, and on Classifications of Animals, 
make no allusion to Agassiz’s introduction 
of Embryology as an element in classifi- 
cation, which was published several years 
before the “close of 1856.” The history 
of Neptune gives no hint of the fact, that 
its orbit was first determined through the 
labors of American astronomers, with all 
the accuracy that fifty years of observa- 
tion might otherwise have been required 
to secure. Nor does Dr. Whewell allude 
to the fact, that Peirce alone has demon- 
strated the accuracy of Le Verrier’s and 
Adams’s computations, and shown that a 
planet in the place which they erroneously 
assigned to Neptune would produee the 
same perturbations of Uranus as those 
which Neptune produced. Much less does 
he allude to that wonderful demonstration 
by Peirce of the younger Bond’s hypoth- 
esis, that the rings of Saturn are fluid; or 
to Peirce’s remark, that the belt of the as- 
teroids lies in the region in which the sun 
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could most nearly sustain a ring. Yet all 
these points are more important than 
many of those which he introduces, and 
more to the purpose of his chapters. 

Notwithstanding these deficiencies in - 
Whewell’s scholarship and in his philoso- 
phy, his History is a valuable addition to 
our modern literature, and gives a better 
sketch of the whole ground than can be 
found in any other single work. It is par- 
ticularly valuable to those whose ordinary 
pursuits lead them into other fields than 
those of science, and we have known such 
to acknowledge their great obligations to 
these clearly written and most suggestive 
volumes. 


The Life of George Stephenson, Railway En- 
gineer. By SaĮmuEL Smıres. From the 
Fourth London Edition. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 


THERE is something sublime about rail- 
way engineers. But what shall we say 
of the pioneer of this almost superhuman 
profession? The world would give much 
to know what Vulcan, Hercules, Theseus, 
and other celebrities of that sort, really 
did in their mortal lives to win the places 
they now occupy in our classical dictiona- 
ries, and what sort of people they really 
were. But whatever they did, manifestly 
somebody, within a generation or two, 
has done something quite as memorable. 
Whether the world is quite awake to the 
fact or not, it has lately entered on a new 
order of ages. Formerly it hovered about 
shores, and built its Tyres, Venices, Am- 
sterdams, and London only near navigable 
waters, because it was easier to traverse 
a thousand miles of fluid than a hundred 
miles of solid surface. Now the case is 
nearly reversed. The iron rail is making 
the continent all coast, anywhere near 
neighbor to everywhere, and central cities 
as populous as seaports. Not only is all 
the fertility of the earth made available, 
but fertility itself can be made by our new 
power of transportation. 

Who more than other man or men has 
done this? Is there any chance for a new 
mythology ? Can we make a Saturn of 
Solomon de Caus, who caught a prophetic 
glimpse of the locomotive two hundred 
years ago, and went to a mad-house; with- 
out going mad, because a cardinal had the 
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instinct to see that the hierarchy. would 
get into hot water by allowing the French 
monarch to encourage steam? Can we 
make a Jupiter of Mr. Hudson, one bull 
having been plainly sacrificed to him ? and 
shall Robert Schuyler serve us for Plu- 
to? Shall we find Neptune, with his 
sleeves rolled up, on the North River, com- 
manding the first practical steamboat, un- 
der the name of Robert Fulton? How- 
ever this may be, we think Mr. Smiles has 
made out a quite available demigod in his 
well-sketched Railway Engineer. George 
Stephenson did not invent the railway or 
the locomotive, but he did first put the 
breath of its life into the latter. He built 
the first locomotive that could work more 
economically than a horse, and by so doing 
became the actual father of the railroad 
system. In 1814,*he found out and ap- 
plied the steam-blast, whereby the waste 
steam from the cylinders is used to in- 
crease the combustion, so that the harder 
the machine works, the greater is its power 
to work. From that moment he foresaw 
what has since happened, and fought like 
a Titan against the world—the men of 
land, the men of science, and the men of 
law—to bring it about. 

But before we go farther, who was 
this George Stephenson? A collier-boy, 
—his father fireman to an old pumping- 
engine which drained a Northumbrian 
coal-mine,—his highest ambition of boy- 
hood to be “taken on” to have some- 
thing to do about the mine. And he was 
taken on to pick over the coal, and finally 
to groom the engine, which he did with 
the utmost care and veneration, learning 
how to keep it well and doctor it when ill. 
He took wonderfully to steam-engines, and 
finally, for their sake, to his letters, at the 
age of seventeen! He became steam-en- 
gineer to large mines. Of his own genius 
and humanity, he studied the nature of 
fire-damp explosions, and, what is not 
more wonderful than well proven, invented 
a miner’s safety-lamp, on the same prin- 
ciple as Sir Humphrey Davy’s, and tested 
it at the risk of his life, a month or two 
before Sir Humphrey invented his, or pub- 
lished a syllable about it to the world! He 
engineered the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway. He was thereupon appointed 
engineer of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway. Though the means of transpor- 
tation between those cities, some thirty 
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miles, were so inadequate that it took 
longer to get cotton conveyed from Liver- 
pool to Manchester than from New York 
to- Liverpool, yet it was with the utmost 
difficulty that a grant of the fight to build a 
railway could be obtained from Parliament. 
There was little faith in such roads, and 
still less in steam-traction. The land-own- 
ers were opposed to its passage through 
their domains, and,obliged Mr. Stephen- 
son to survey by stealth or at the risk of 
a broken head. So great was this oppo- 
sition, that the projectors were fain to lay 
out their road for four miles across a re- 
markable Slough of Despond, called Chat 
Moss, where a scientific civil-engineer tes- 
tified before Parliament that he did not 
think it practicable to make a railway, or, 
if practicable, at not less cost than £270,000 
for cutting and embankment. George Ste- 
phenson, after being almost hooted out of 
the witness-box for testifying that it could 
be done, and that locomotives could draw 
trains over it and elsewhere at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour,—for which last ex- 
travagance his own friends rebuked him, 
—carried the road over Chat Moss for 
£28,000, and his friends over that at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour. Thus he 
broke the back of the war, and lived to fill 
England with railroads as the fruits of his 
victory ; all which, and a great deal more 
of the same sort, the reader will find admi- 
rably told by Mr. Smiles,—albeit we cannot 
but smile too, that, when addressing the 
universal English people, he expects them 
to understand such provincialisms as 
wage for wages, leading coals for carry- 
ing ‘coal, and the like. But, neverthe- 
less, his freedom from literary pretence is 
really refreshing, and his thoroughness in 
matters of fact is worthy of almost unlim- 
ited commendation. On the important 
question, Who invented the locomotive 
steam-blast? had Mr. Smiles made in his 
book as good use of his materials as he has 
since elsewhere, he would have saved 
some engineers and one or two mechani- 
cal editors from putting their feet into un- 
pleasant places. Our Railroad Manuals, 
that have adopted the error of attributing 
this great invention to “Timothy Hack- 
worth, in 1827,” should be made to read, 
“ George Stephenson, in 1814.” Their au- 
thors, and all others, should read Samuel 
Smiles, the uppermost, by a whole sky, of 
all railway biographers. 
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A Volume of Vocabularies, illustrating the 
Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, 
as well as the History of the Forms of 
Elementary Education and of the Languages 
spoken in this Island, from the Tenth Cen- 
tury to the Fifteenth. Edited, from MSS. 
in Public and Private Collections, by 
Tuomas Wricut, Esq., ete. Privately 
printed. [London.] 1857. 8vo. pp. 291. 


Mg. Wrenn, in editing this handsome 
volume, has done another service to the 
lovers and students of English glossology. 
Their thanks are also due to Mr. Joseph 
Mayer, who generously bore the expense 
of printing the book. 

A great deal that is interesting to the 
student of general history lies imbedded 
in language, and Mr. Wright, in a very 
agreeable Introduction, has summarized 
the chief matters of value in the collection 
before us, which comprises the printed 
copies of sixteen ancient MSS. of various 
dates. As far as we have had time to ex- 
amine it, the book seems to have been 
edited with care and discretion, and Mr. 
Wright has added much to its value by 
timely and judicious notes. 

Most of the vocabularies here printed 
(many of them for the first time) were in- 
tended for the use of schoolmasters, and 
throw great light on the means and meth- 
ods of teaching during the periods at 
which they were compiled. Mr. Wright 
tells us that there exist very few MSS. of 
educational treatises of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, (during which teaching would ac- 
cordingly seem to have been neglected,) 
in comparison with the thirteenth and fif- 
teenth, when such works were abundant. 
To all who would trace the history of 
education in England and follow up our 
common-school system to its souree, the 
editor’s Introduction will afford valuable 
hints. 

The following extracts from Mr. Wright’s 
Introduction will give some notion of the 
archeological and philological value of the 
volume. 


“Tt is this circumstance of grouping the 
words under different heads which gives these 
vocabularies their value as illustrations of the 
conditions and manners of society. It is evi- 
dent that the compiler gave, in each ease, the 
names of all such things as habitually pre- 
sented themselves to his view, or, in other 
words, that he presents us with an exact list 
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and description of all the objects which were 


in use at the time he wrote, and no more. 


We have, therefore, in each a sort of measure 
of the fashions and comforts and utilities of 


contemporary life, as well as, in some cases, of | 


its sentiments. Thus, to begin with a man’s 
habitation, his house,—the words which de- 
scribe the parts of the Anglo-Saxon house are 
few in number, a heal or hall, a bur or bed- 
room, and in some cases a cicen or kitchen, 
and the materials are chiefly beams of wood, 
laths, and plaster. But when we come to 
the vocabularies of the Anglo-Norman period, 
we soon find traces of that ostentation in do- 
mestic buildings which William of Malms- 
bury assures us that the Normans introduced 
into this island; the house becomes more 
massive, and the rooms more numerous, and 
more diversified in their purposes. When we 
look at the furniture of the house, the differ- 
ence is still more apparent. The description 
given by Alexander Neckam of the hall, the 
chambers, the kitchen, and the other depart- 
ments of the ordinary domestic establish- 
ment, in the twelfth century, and the furni- 
ture of each, almost brings them before our 
eyes, and nothing could be more curious than 
the account which the same writer gives us 
of the process of building and storing a castle.” 
p- Xv. 


“ The philologist will appreciate the tracts 
printed in the following pages as a continuous 
series of very valuable monuments of the 
languages spoken in our island during the 
Middle Ages. It is these vocabularies alone 
which have preserved from oblivion a very 
considerable and interesting portion of the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, and without their assist- 
ance our Anglo-Saxon dictionaries would be 
far more imperfect than they are. I have en- 
deavored to collect together in the present 
volume all the Anglo-Saxon vocabularies that 
are known to exist, not only on account of 
their diversity, but because I believe that 
their individual utility will be increased by 
thus presenting them in a collective form. 
They represent the Anglo-Saxon language as 
it existed in the tenth and eleventh centuries; 
and, as written no doubt in different places, 
they may possibly present some traces of the 
local dialects of that period. The curious 
semi-Saxon vocabulary is chiefly interesting 
as representing the Anglo-Saxon in its period 
of transition, when it was in a state of rapid 
decadence. The interlinear gloss to Alexan- 
der Neckam, and the commentary on John de 
Garlande, are most important monuments of 
the language which for a while usurped 
among our forefathers the place of the Anglo- 
Saxon, and which we know by the name of 
the Anglo-Norman. In the partial yocabulary 
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of the names of plants, which follows them, 
we have the two languages in juxtaposition, 
the Anglo-Saxon having then emerged from 
that, state which has been termed semi-Saxon, 
and become early English. We are again in- 
troduced to the English language more gen- 
erally by Walter de Biblesworth, the inter- 
linear gloss to whose treatise represents, no 
doubt, the English of the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. All the subsequentvo- 
cabularies given here belong, as far as the 
language is concerned, to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. As written in different parts of the 
country, they bear evident marks of dialect; 
one of them—the vocabulary in Latin verse— 
is a very curious relic of the dialect of the 
West of England at a period of which such 
remains are extremely rare.’’—p. xix. 


Sermons, preached at Trinity Chapel, Brigh- 
ton. By the late Rev. FREDERICK W. 
Rogerson, M. A., the Incumbent. Sec- 
ond Series. From the Fourth London 
Edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
12mo. 


THE biography of Robertson, prefixed 
to this volume, will gratify the curiosity 
which every sympathetic reader of the 
first series of his sermons must have felt 
regarding the incidents of his career. It 
was evident to a close observer that the 


peculiar charm and power of the preacher. 


came from peculiarities of character and 
individual experience, as well as from pe- 
culiarities of mind. There was something 
so close and searching in his pathos, so 
natural in his statements of doctrine, so 
winning in his appeals,—his simplest words 
of consolation or rebuke touched with 
such subtile certainty the feelings they ad- 
dressed,—and his faith in heavenly things 
was so clear, deep, intense, and calm,— 
that the reader could hardly fail to feel 
` that the earnestness of the preacher had 
its source in the experience of the man, 
and that his belief in the facts of the spirit- 
ual world came from insight, and not from 
hearsay. His biography .confirms this 
impression. We now learn that he was 
tried in many ways, and built up a noble 
character through intense inward struggle 
with suffering and calamity,—a character 
sensitive, tender, magnanimous, brave, 
and self-sacrificing, though not thoroughly 
cheerful. The heroism evinced in his life 
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and in his sermons is a sad heroism, a 
heroism that has on it the trace of tears. 
Always at work, and dying in harness, the 
spur of duty made him insensible to the 
decay of strength and the néed of repose. 
He had no time to be happy. 

The most striking mental characteristic 
of his sermons is the originality of his 
perceptions of religious truth. He takes 
up the themes and doctrines of the Church, 
the discussion of which has filled libraries 
with books of divinity which stand as an 
almost impregnable wall around the sim- 
ple facts and teachings of the Scriptures, 
protecting them from attack by shutting 
them from sight, and in a few brief and di- 
rect statements cuts into the substance and 
heart of the subjects. This felicity comes 
partly from his being a man gifted with 
spiritual discernment as well as spiritual 
feeling, and partly from the instinct of his 
nature to look at doctrines in their con- 
nection with life. He excels equally in 
interpreting the truth which may be hid- 
den in a dogma, and in overturning dog- 
mas in which no truth is to be found. In 
a single sermon, he often tells us more of 
the essentials of a subject, and exhibits 
more clearly the religious significance of a 
doctrine, than other writers have done in 
labored volumes of exposition and contro- 
versy. This power of simplifying spirit- 
ual truth without parting with any of its 
depth accounts for the interest with which 
his sermons are read by persons of all de- 
grees of age and culture. His method 
of arrangement is also admirable; his 
thoughts are not only separately excellent, 
but are all in their right places, so that 
each is an efficient agent in deepening the 
general impression left by the whole. The 
singular refinement and beauty of his mind 
lend a peculiar charm to its boldness; we 
have the soul of courage without the rough 
outside which so often accompanies it; and 
his diction, being on a level with his themes, 
never offends that fine detecting spiritual 
taste which instinctively takes offence 
when spiritual things are viewed through 
unspiritual moods and clothed in words 
which smack of the senses. Combine all 
his characteristics, his intrepidity of dispo- 
sition and intellect, his deep experience 
of religious truth, the sad earnestness of 
his faith, his penetration of thought, his 
direct, executive expression, and the beau- 
ty which pervades and harmonizes all,— 
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and it is hazarding little to say, that his 
volumes will take the rank of classics in 
the department of theology to which they 
belong. 


The Church and the Congregation. A Plea 
for their Unity. By C. A. Barron. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 16mo. 


As church-membership is in some re- 
spects the aristocracy of Congregation- 
alism, and as it is considered by many 
minds to be as necessary for the safety of 
theology as the old distinction of esoteric 
and exoteric was for the safety of philoso- 
phy, the publication by a clergyman of 
such a volume as this, with its purpose 
clearly indicated by its title, will excite 
some surprise, and certainly should excite 
discussion. Mr. Bartol contends for open 
communion, as most consonant with Scrip- 
ture, with the spirit of Christianity, with 
the practice of the early Church, with the 
meaning and purpose of the rite. He de- 
nies that the ordinance of the Lord’s Sup- 
per has any sacredness above prayer, or 
any of the other ordinances of religion; 
and while he appreciates and perhaps ex- 
aggerates its importance, he thinks that 
its most beneficent effects will be seen 
when it is the symbol of unity, and not of 
division. The usual distinction between 
Church and Congregation he considers in- 
vidious and mischievous, as not indicating 
a corresponding distinction in religious 
character, and as separating the body of 
Christian worshippers into two parts by a 
mechanical rather than spiritual process. 
Though he meets objections with abun- 
dant, controversial ‘ability, the strength of 
his position is due not so much to his 
negative arguments as to his affirmative 
statements ; for his statements have in 
them the peculiar vitality of that mood of 
meditation in which spiritual things are 
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directly beheld rather than logically in- 
ferred, and, being thus the expression of 
spiritual perceptions, they feel their way 
at once to the spiritual perceptions of the 
reader, to be judged by the common sense 
of the soul instead of the common sense 
of the understanding. This is the highest 
quality of the book, and indicates not only 
that the author has religion, but religious 
genius; but there is also much homely 
sagacity evinced in viewing what may be 
called the practical aspects of the subject, 
and answering from experience the objec- 
tions which experience may raise. The 
writer is so deeply in earnest, has medi- 
tated so intensely on the subject, and is so 
free from the repellant qualities which are 
apt to embitter theological controversies, 
that even when his ideas come into con- 
flict with the most obstinate prejudices 
and rooted convictions, there is nothing 
in his mode of stating or enforcing them 
to give offence. The book will win its 
way by the natural force of what truth 
there is in it, and the most that an oppo- 
nent can say is, that the author is in error ; 
it cannot be said that he is arrogant, con- 
temptuous, self-asserting, or that he need- 
lessly shocks the opinions he aims to 
change. 

Mr. Bartol’s style is bold, fervid, and 
figurative, exhibiting a wide command of 
language and illustration, and at times 
rising into passages of singular beauty and 
eloquence. The fertility of his mind in 
analogies enables him to strengthen his 
leading conception with a large number 
of related thoughts, and the whole subject 
of vital Christianity is thus continually in 
view, and connected with the special theme 
he discusses. This characteristic will 
make his volume interesting and attrac- 
tive to many readers who are either op- 
posed to his views of the Lord’s Supper, 
or are unable to agree with him in regard 
to the importance of the change he pro- 
poses. 
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fessoque sacrandum 


Supponam capiti lapidem, Christoque quiescam. 


PAULINUS or NOLA. 


Et factus est in pace locus ejus et habitatio ejus in Sion. 


y. 

RomE is preéminently the city of mon- 
uments and inscriptions, and the lapida- 
ry style is the one most familiar to her. 
The Republic, the Empire, the Papacy, 
the Heathens, and the Christians have 
written their record upon marble. But 
gravestones are proverbially dull reading, 
and inscriptions are often as cold as the 

» stone upon which they are engraved. 

The long gallery of the Vatican, through 
which one passes to enter the famous li- 
brary, and which leads to the collection 
of statues, is lined on one side with hea- 
then inscriptions, of miscellaneous char- 
acter, on the other with Christian inscrip- 
tions, derived chiefly from the catacombs, 
but arranged with little order. The com- 
parison thus exhibited to the eye is an 
impressive one. The contrast of one 
class with the other is visible. even in ex- 
ternal characteristics. The old Roman 
‘lines are cut with precision and evenness; 
the letters are well formed, the words 
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Ps. LXXV. 2 


are rightly spelt, the construction of the 
sentences is grammatical. But the Chris- 
tian inscriptions bear for the most part 
the marks of ignorance, poverty, and 
want of skill. Their lines are uneven, 
the letters of various sizes, the words ill- 
spelt, the syntax often incorrect. Not 
seldom a mixture of Greek and Latin in 
the same sentence betrays the corrupt 
speech of the lower classes, and the Latin 
itself is that of the common people. But 
defects of style and faults of engraving 
are insufficient to hide the feeling that 
underlies them. 

Besides this great collection of the Vat- 
ican, there is another collection now being 
formed in the loggia of the Lateran Palace, 
in immediate connection with the Chris- 
tian Museum. Arranged as the inscrip- 
tions will here be in historic sequence and 
with careful classification, it will be chiefly 
to this collection that the student of Chris- 
tian antiquity will hereafter resort. It is 
in the charge of the Cavaliere de Rossi, 
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who is engaged in editing the Christian 
inscriptions of the first six centuries, and 
whose extraordinary learning and mar- 
vellous sagacity in deciphering and deter- 
mining the slightest remains of ancient 
stone-cutting give him unexampled fitness 
for the work. Of these inscriptions, about 
eleven thousand are now known, and of 
late some forty or fifty have been added 
each year to the number previously re- 
corded. But a very small proportion of 
the eleven thousand remain in situ in the 
catacombs, and besides the great collec- 
tions of the Vatican and the Lateran, 
there are many smaller ones in Rome and 
in other Italian cities, and many inscrip- 
tions originally found in the subterranean 
cemeteries are now scattered in the por- 
ticos or on the pavements of churches in 
Rome, Ravenna, Milan, and elsewhere. 
‘From the first period of the desecration 
of the catacombs, the engraved tablets 
that had closed the graves were almost 
as much an object of the greed of pious 
or superstitious marauders as the more 
immediate relics of the saints. Hence 
came their dispersion through Italy, and 
hence, too, it has happened that many 
very important and interesting inscrip- 
tions belonging to Rome are now found 
scattered through the Continent. 

Tt has been, indeed, sometimes the cus- 
tom of the Roman Church to enhance the 
value of a gift of relics by adding to it the 
gift of the inscription on the grave from 
which they were taken. A curious in- 
stance of this kind, connected with the 
making of a very popular saint, occurred 
not many years since. In the year 1802 
a graye was found in the Cemetery of St. 
Priscilla, by which were the remains of a 
glass vase that had held blood, the indi- 
cation of the burial-place of a martyr. 
The grave was closed by three tiles, on 
which were the following words painted 
in red letters: LVYMENA PAXTE 
CVMFI. There were also rudely paint- 
ed on the tiles two anchors, three darts, a 
torch, and a palm-branch. The bones 
found within the grave, together with the 
tiles bearing the inscription, were placed 
in the Treasury of Relics at the Lateran. 
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On the return of Pius VIL, one of the 
deputation of Neapolitan clergy sent to 
congratulate him sought and received 
from the Pope these relics and the tiles as 
a gift for his church. The inscription 
had been read by placing the first tile 

safter the two others, thus——PAx TECUM 

Frrumena, Peace be with thee, Filume- 
na; and Filumena was adopted as a new 
saint in the long list of those te whom the 
Roman Church has given this title. It was 
supposed, that, in the haste of closing the 
grave, the tiles had been thus misplaced. 

Very soon after the gift, a priest, who 
desired not to be named on account of 
his great humility, had a vision at noon- 
day, in which the beautiful virgin with 
the beautiful name appeared to him and 
revealed to him that she had suffered 
death rather than yield her chastity to 
the will of the Emperor, who desired to 
make her his wife. Thereupon a young 
artist, whose name is also suppressed, 
likewise had a vision of St. Filomena, who 
told him that the emperor was Diocletian ; 
but as history stands somewhat opposed 
to this statement, it has been suggested 
that the artist mistook the name, and that 
the Saint said Maximian. However this 
may be, the day of her martyrdom was 
fixed on the 10th of August, 303. Her 
relics were carried to Naples with great 
reverence ; they were inclosed, after the 
Neapolitan fashion, in a wooden doll of the 
size of life, dressed in a white satin skirt 
and a red tunie, with a garland of flowers 
on its head, and a lily and a dart in its 


hand. This doll, with the red-lettered* 


tiles, was soon transferred to its place in 
the church of Mugnano, a small town not 
far from Naples. Many miracles were 
wrought on the way, and many have since 
been wrought in the church itself The 
fame of the virgin spread through Italy, 
and chapels were dedicated to her honor 
in many distant churches; from Italy it 
reached Germany and France, and it has 
even crossed the Atlantic to America. 
Thus a new saint, a new story, and a new 
exhibition of credulity had their rise not 
long ago from a grave and three words 
in the catacombs, 


ee 


——E—E—————— 
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One of the first differences which are 
_obyious, in comparing the Christian with 
the heathen mortuary inscriptions, is the 
introduction in the former of some new 
words, expressive of the new ideas that 
prevailed among them. Thus, in place 
of the old formula which had been 
in most common use upon gravestones, 
D. M., or, in Greek, ©. K., standing for 
Dis Manibus, or Osoïç karayvovio, a ded- 
ication of the stone to the gods of death, 
we find constantly the words In pace. 
The exact meaning of these words varies 
on different inscriptions, but their general 
significance is simple and clear. When 
standing alone, they seem to mean that 
the dead rests in the peace of God; 
sometimes they are preceded by Re- 
quiescat, “ May he rest in peace”; some- 
times there is the affirmation, Dormit in 
pace, “ He sleeps in peace”; sometimes 
a person is sald recessisse in pace, “to 
have departed in peace.” Still other 
forms are found, as, for instance, Vivas in 
pace, “ Live in peace,” or Suscipiatur in 
pace, “ May he be received into peace,” 
—all being only variations of the ex- 
pression of the Psalmist’s trust, “I will 
lay me down in peace and sleep, for 
thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in 
safety.” It is a curious fact, however, 
that on some of the Christian tablets the 
same letters which were used by the 
heathens have been found. One inscrip- 
tion exists beginning with the words Dis 
Manibus, and ending with the words tn 
pace. But there is no need of find- 
ing a difficulty in this fact, or of seek- 
ing far for an explanation of it. As we 
have before remarked, in speaking of 
works of Art, the presence of some hea- 
then imagery and ideas in the multitude 
of the paintings and inscriptions in the 
catacombs is not so strange as the com- 
paratively entire absence of them. Many 
professing Christians must have had dur- 
ing the early ages but an imperfect con- 
ception of the truth, and can have sepa- 
rated themselves only partially from their 
' previous opinions, and from the concep- 
tions that prevailed around them in the 
world. To some the letters of the hea- 
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then gravestones, and the words which 
they stood for, probably appeared little 
more than a form expressive of the fact 
of death, and, with the imperfect under- 
standing natural to uneducated minds, 
they used them with little thought of their 
absolute significance.* 

Another difference in words which is 
very noticeable, running through the 
inscriptions, is that of depositus, used by 
the Christians to signify the laying away 
in the grave, in place of the heathen 
words situs, positus, sepultus, conditus. 
The very name of cæmeterium, adopt- 
ed by the Christians for their burial- 
places, a name unknown to the ancient 
Romans, bore a reference to the great 
doctrine of the Resurrection. Their bur- 
ial-ground was a cemetery, that is, a sleep- 
ing-place ; they regarded the dead as put 
there to await the awakening; the body 
was depositus, that is, intrusted to the 
grave, while the heathen was situs or se- 
pultus, interred or buried,—the words 
implying a final and definitive position. 
And as the Christian dormit or quiescit, 
sleeps or rests in death, so the heathen 
is described as abreptus, or defunctus, 
snatched away or departed from life. 

Again, the contrast between the in- 
scriptions is marked, and in a sadder 
way, by the difference of the expressions 
of mourning and grief. No one who has 
read many of the ancient gravestones 
but remembers the bitter words that are 
often found on them,—words of indigna- 
tion against the gods, of weariness of 
life, of despair and unconsoled melan- 
choly. Here is one out of many :— 


PROCOPE MANYS LEBO CONTRA 
DEVM QVI ME INNOCENTEM SVS 
TYLIT QVAE VIXI ANNOS XX. 
Pos. Proctys. 


* It is probable that most of the grave- 
stones upon which this heathen formula is 
found are not of an earlier date than the mid- 
dle of the fourth century. At this time Chris- 
tianity became the formal religion of many 
who were still heathen in character and 
thought, and cared little about the expression 
of a faith which they had adopted more from 
the influence of external motives than from 
principle or conviction. 
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I, Procope, who lived twenty years, lift up 
my hands against God, who took me away in- 
nocent. Proclus set up this. 


But among the Christian inscriptions 
of the first centuries there is not one of 
this sort. Most of them contain no refer- 
ence to grief; they are the very short and 
simple words of love, remembrance, and 
faith,—as in the following from the Late- 
ran :— E 
ADEODATE DIGNAE ET MERITAE VIRGINI 
ET QVIESCE HIG IN PACE IVBENTE XPO EJYS 


To Adeodata, a worthy and deserving Yir- 
gin, and rests here in peace, her Christ com- 
manding. 

On a few the word dolens is found, 
simply telling of grief. On one to the 
memory of a sweetest daughter the word 
irreparable is used, Filice dulcissime in- 
reparabili. Another is, “ To Dalmatius, 
sweetest son, whom his unhappy father 
was not permitted to enjoy for even sev- 
en years.” Another inscription, in which 
something of the feeling that was un- 
checked among the heathens finds ex- 
pression in Christian words, is this: “ Sweet 
soul. To the incomparable child, who 
lived seventeen years, and undeserving 
[of death] gave up life in the peace of 
the Lord.” Neither the name of the child 
nor of the parents is on the stone, and 
the word immeritus, which is used here, 
and which is common in heathen use, is 
found, we believe, on only one other 
: Christian grave. One inscription, which 
has been interpreted as being an expres- 
sion of unresigned sorrow, is open to a 
very different signification. It is this :— 

Iynocentissima ETATIS 
Dyxcissimo Furo 
JOVIANO QVI VIXIT ANN+ VII 
ET MENSES VI NON MERENTES 
Tunocristys ET THALLYSA PARENTES 


To their sweetest boy Jovian, of the most 
innocent age, who lived seven years and six 
months, his undeserving [or unlamenting] pa- 
rents Theoctistus and Thallusa, 

Here, without foreing the meaning, non 
merentes might be supposed to refer to the 
parents’ not esteeming themselves worthy 
to be left in possession of such a treasure ; 
but the probability is that merentes is only 
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a misspelling of merentes, for otherwise 
immerentes would have been the natural 
word. 

But it is thus that the Christian in- 
scriptions must be sifted, to find expres- 
sions at variance with their usual tenor, 
their general composure and trust. The 
simplicity and brevity of the greater 
number of them are, indeed, striking evi- 
dence of the condition of feeling among 
those who set them upon the graves. 
Their recollections of the dead feared no 
fading, and Christ, whose coming was so 
near at hand, would know and reunite 
his own. Continually we read only a 
name with in pace, without date, age, or 
title, but often with some symbol of love 
or faith hastily carved or painted on the 
stone or tiles. Such inscriptions as the 
following are common :— 


FELICISSIMVS DYLCIS,—GAYDENTIA IN PACE, 
—SEVERA IN DEO yivas,— 


or, with a little more fulness of expres- 
s10n,— 
Dyuetssimo Furo ENDELECIO 
BENEMERENTI QVI VIXIT 
Axxos IT MENSE VNV 
Dirs XX IN PACE 


To the sweetest son Endelechius, the well- 
deserving, who lived two years, one month, 
twenty days. In peace. 


The word benemerenti is of constant 
recurrence. It is used both of the young 
and the old; and it seems to have been 
employed, with comprehensive meaning, 
as an expression of affectionate and grate- 


ful remembrance, 


Here is another short and beautiful 
epitaph. The two words with which it 
begins are often found. 

ANMA Dyucts AVFENIA VIRGO 
BENEDICTA QVE VIXIT Ann: XXX 
DORMIT IN PACE 


Sweet Soul. The Blessed Virgin Aufenia, 
who lived thirty years. She sleeps in peace. 


But the force and tenderness of such 
epitaphs as these is hardly to be recog- 
nized in single examples. There is a 
cumulative pathos in them, as one reads, 


one after another, such as these that fol- 
low :— 
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ANGELICE BENE IN PACE 


To Angelica well in peace. 


CyRRENTIO SERVO DEI DEP. D. XVI. KAL, 
NOVEM. 
To Currentius, the servant of God, laid in 
the graye on the sixteenth of the Kalends of 
November. 


` MAXIMINYsS QVI VIXIT ANNOS XXIII 
r; AMICYS OMNIVM 


Maximin, who lived twenty-three years, the 
friend of all. 


SEPTIMYS MARCIANE 
IN PACE Que Bicsir MECY 
Annos XVII. DORMIT IN PACE 
Septimus to Marciana in peace. Who lived 
with me seventeen years. She sleeps in peace. 


GAYDENTIA 
Pavsat Dytcis 
SPIRITVS ANNorym II 
MensoryM TRES. 


Gaudentia rests. 
and three months. 


Sweet spirit of two years 


Here is a gravestone with the single 
word VIATOR; here one that tells only 
that Mary placed it for her daughter ; 
here one that tells of the light of the 
house, —Tò ôç tig Oixiac. 

Nor is it only in these domestic and 
intimate inscriptions that the habitual 
temper and feeling of the Christians is 
shown, but even still more in those that 
were placed over the graves of such mem- 
bers of the household of faith as had 
made public profession of their belief, 
and shared in the sufferings of their Lord. 
There is no parade of words on the 
gravestones of the martyrs. Their death 
needed no other record than the little 
jar of blood placed in the mortar, and 
the fewest words were enough where this 
was present. Here is an inscription in 
the rudest letters from a martyr’s grave :— 
SABATIVS BENEMERENTI QVI VIXIT ANNOS XL 

To the well-deserving Sabatius, who lived 
forty years. 

And here another :— 
PROSPERO InNocENTI ANIMA IN PACE. 
To Prosperus, innocent soul, in peace. 


And here a third, to a child who had died 
as one of the Innocents :— 
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Mira INNOCENTIL® ANIMA DVLCIS ÆMILE 
ANYS 
QVI VIXIT ANNO VNO, MENS. VII D. XXVIIN 
DORMIT IN PACE 


Æmilian, sweet soul of maryellpus innocence, 
. . ad 

wo lived one year, eight months, twenty- 
eight days. He sleeps in peace. 


At this grave was found the vase of 
blood, and on the gravestone was the 
figure of a dove. 

Another inscription, which preserves 
the name of one of those who suffered 
in the most severe persecution to which 
the ancient Church was exposed, and 
which, if genuine, is, so far as known, 
the only monument of the kind, is marked 
by the same simplicity of style :— 

Lannys XPI. Ma 
Rrir Ho REQVIESC 


lip gf 
IT: SVB ||E-P- S|] DIOCLITIAno 
| | PASSVS 
Boots, 
Lannus Martyr of Christ here rests. He 
suffered under Diocletian. 


The three letters E P S have been in- 
terpreted as standing for the words et 


_posteris suis, and as meaning that the 


grave was also for his successors. Not 
yet, then, had future saints begun to sanc- 
tify their graves, and to claim the exclu- 
sive possession of them. 

But there is another point of contrast 
between the inscriptions of the un-Chris- 
tianized and the Christian Romans, which 
illustrates forcibly the difference in the 
regard which they paid to the dead. 
To the one the dead were still of this 
world, and the greatness of life, the dis- 
tinctions of class, the titles of honor still 
clung to them ; to the other the past life 
was as nothing to that which had now be- 
gun. The heathen epitaphs are loaded 


with titles of honor, and with the names 


of the offices which the dead had borne, 
and, like the modern Christian (?) epi- 
taphs whose style has been borrowed 
from them, the vanity of this world holds 
its place above the grave. But among 
the early Christian inscriptions of Rome 
nothing of this kind is known. Scarcely 
a title of rank or a name of oflice is to 
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be found among them. A military title, 
or the name of priest or deacon, or of 
some other officer in the Church, now and 
then is met with; but even these, for 
the most part, would seem to belong to 
the fourth century, and never contain 
any expression of boastfulness or flattery. 


Fu. Onivs PATERNVS 
Centyrio CHOR. X VRB. 
QVI VIXIT AN XXVII 
In PACE 


Flayius Olius Paternus, Centurion of the 
Tenth Urban Cohort, who lived twenty-seven 
years. In peace. 

It is true, no doubt, that among the 
first Christians there were very few of 
the rich and great. The words of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians were as true of 
the Romans as of those to whom they 
were specially addressed: “For ye see 
your calling, brethren, how that not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called.” 
Still there is evidence enough that even 
in the first two centuries some of the 
mighty and some of the noble at Rome 
were among those called, but that evi- 
dence is not to be gathered from the 
gravestones of the catacombs. We have 
seen, in a former article, that even the 
grave of one of the early bishops,—the 
highest officer of the Church,—and one 
who had borne witness to the truth in his 
death, was marked by the words, 


CornELIVS MARTYR 
Ep. 


The Martyr Cornelius, Bishop. 


Compare this with the epitaphs of the 
later popes, as they are found on their 
monuments in St. Peter’s,—“ flattering, 
false insculptions on a tomb, and in men’s 
hearts reproach,”—epitaphs overweighted 
with superlatives, ridiculous, were it not 
for their impiety, and full of the lies and 
vanities of man in the very house of 
God. 

With this absence of boastfulness and 
of titles of rank on the early Christian 
graves two other characteristics of the 
inscriptions are closely connected, which 
bear even yet more intimate and expres- 
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sive relation to the change wrought by 
Christianity in the very centre of the 
heathen world. 

“ One cannot study a dozen monu- 
ments of pagan Rome,” says Mr. North- 
cote, in his little volume on the cata- 
combs, “without reading something of 
servus or libertus, libertis libertabusque 
posterisque eorum; and I believe the 
proportion in which they are found is 
about three out of every four. Yet, in a 
number of Christian inscriptions exceed- 
ing eleven thousand, and all belonging to 
the first six centuries of our era, scarcely 
six have been found containing any allu- 
sion whatever—and even two or three of 
these are doubiful—to this fundamental 
division of ancient Roman society. 

“No one, we think, will be rash enough 
to maintain, either that this omission is the 
result of mere accident, or that no indi- 
vidual slave or freedman was ever buried 
in the catacombs. Rather, these two cog- 
nate facts, the absence from ancient Chris- 
tian epitaphs of all titles of rank and 
honor on the one hand, or of disgrace 
and servitude on the other, can only be 
adequately explained by an appeal to the 
religion of those who made them. ‘The 
children of the primitive Church did not 
record upon their monuments titles of 
earthly dignity, because they knew that 
with the God whom they served ‘ there 
was no respect of persons’; neither did 
they care to mention the fact of their 
bondage, or of their deliverance from 
bondage, to some earthly master, because 
they thought only of that higher and more 
perfect liberty wherewith Christ had set 
them free; remembering that ‘he that 
was called, being a bondman, was yet the 
freeman of the Lord, and likewise he that 
was called, being free, was still the bond- 
man of Christ.’ 

“ And this conclusion is still further con- 
firmed by another remarkable fact which 
should be mentioned, namely, that there 
are not wanting in the catacombs numer- 
ous examples of another class of persons, 
sometimes ranked among slaves, but the 
mention of whose servitude, such as it 
was, served rather to record an act of 
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Christian charity than any social degra- 
dation ; I allude to the alumni, or found- 
lings, as they may be called. The laws 
of pagan Rome assigned these victims of 
their parents’ crimes or poverty to be the 
absolute property of any one who would 
take charge of them. As nothing, how- 
ever, but compassion could move a man 
to do this, children thus acquired were 
not called servi, as though they were 
slaves who had been bought with money, 
nor vernee, as though they had been the 
children of slaves born in the house, but 
alumni, a name simply implying that they 
had been brought up (ab alendo) by their 
owners. Now it is a very singular fact, 
that there are actually more instances of 
alumni among the sepulchral inscriptions 
of Christians than among the infinitely 
more numerous inscriptions of pagans, 
showing clearly that this was an act of 
charity to which the early Christians 
were much addicted; and the alumni, 
when their foster-parents died, very prop- 
erly and naturally recorded upon their 
tombs this act of charity, to which they 
were themselves so deeply indebted.” 

So far Mr. Northcote. It is still further 
to be noted, as an expression of the Chris- 
tian temper, as displayed in this kind of 
charity, that it never appears in the in- 
scriptions as furnishing a claim for praise, 
or as being regarded as a peculiar merit. 
There is no departure from the usual sim- 
plicity of the gravestones in those of this 
class. 

HETPOC 
OPEIITOC 
TAYKYTA 
TOC EN OE2 


Peter, sweetest foster-child, in God. 


And a dove is engraved at either side of 
this short epitaph. 


VITALIANO ALymMNnNo KARO 
Eyrroriys FECIT. 


Eutropius made this for the dear foster- 
child Vitalian. 


ANTONIVS DıscoLrys Fintys ET BIBIVS 
FELLICISSIMVS ALYMNyS VALERIE CRESTENI 
MATRI BIDVE ANORVM XVII [INTER SANC- 

TOS 
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Antonius Discolius her son, and Bibius Fe- 
licissimus her foster-child, to Valeria Crestina 
their mother, a widow for eighteen years. 
[Her grave is] among the holy.* 

+ 


These inscriptions lead ug;by a natural 
transition to such as contain some refer- 
ence to the habits of life or to the do- 
mestic occupations and feelings of the 
early Christians. Unfortunately for the 
gratification of the desire to learn of these 
things, this class of inscriptions is far from 
numerous,—and the common conciseness 
is rarely, in the first centuries, amplified 
by details. But here is one that tells a 
little story in itself :— 


DoMNINAE 
INNOCENTISSINAE ET DVLCISSIMAE COIVGI 
QYAE VIXIT ANN XVI M: I ET Fvir 
IMARITATA ANN: DyoBys M: III D: VOIM 
CyM QVA NON LICVIT FVISSE PROPTER 
CAVSAS PEREGRINATIONIS 
NISI MENSIB VI 
QVO TEMPORE VT EGO SENSI ET EXHBYI 
AMOREM MEVM 
NVLEI SV ALII SIC DILEXERVNT 
Derosir XV Kau: lyn. 


To Domnina, my most innocent and sweet- 
est wife; who lived sixteen years and four 
months, and was married two years, four 
months, and nine days; with whom, on ac- 
count of my journeys, I was permitted to be 
only six months; in which time, as I felt, so 
I showed my love. No others have so loved 
one another. Placed in the grave the 15th 
of the Kalends of June. 


Who was this husband whose far-off 
journeys had so separated him from his 
lately married wife? Who were they 
who so loved as no others had loved ? 
The tombstone gives only the name of 
Domnina. But in naming her, and in 
the expression of her husband’s love, it 
gives evidence, which is confirmed by 
many other tokens in the catacombs, of 
the change introduced by Christianity in 
the position of women, and in the regard 
paid to them. Marriage was invested 
with a sanctity which redeemed it from 


* This inscription is not of earlier date than 
the fourth century, as is shown by the words, 
Inter sanctos,—referring, as we heretofore stat- 
ed, to the grave being made near that of some 
person esteemed a saint. 
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sensuality, and Christianity became the 
means of uniting man and woman in the 
bonds of an immortal love. é 
Here is an inscription which, spite of 
the rudeness of its style, preserves the 
pleasant memory of a Roman child :— 


ISPIRITO SANTO ĽONO 
FLORENTIO QVI VIXIT ANIS XIII 
CORITVS MAGITER QVI PLYS AMAVIT 
QVAM SI FILIVM SVVM ET GOTDEYS 
MATER FILIO BENEMERETI FECERVNT. 

To the good and holy spirit Florentius, who 
lived thirteen years, Coritus, his master, who 
loved him more than if he were his own son, 
and Cotdeus, his mother, have made this for 
her well-deserving son.* 


And Coritus, his master, and Cotdeus, 
his mother, might have rejoiced in know- 
ing that their poor, rough tablet would 
keep the memory of her boy alive for so 
many centuries; and that long after they 
had gone to the grave, the good spirit of 
Florentius should still, through these few 
words, remain to work good upon the 
earth—Note in this inscription (as in 
many others) the Italianizing of the old 
Latin,—the ispirito, and the santo; note 
also the mother’s strange name, remind- 
ing one of Puritan appellations,—Cotdeus 
being the abbreviation of Quod vult Deus, 
“ What God wills.” + 

Here is an inscription set up by a hus- 


* Compare an inscription from a heathen 
tomb :— 
C. Jyuivs Maxmtys 
Ann. II. M. V. 


ATROX O FORTVNA TRYCI QVÆ FYNERE 
GAVDES 

QvID MINI TAM SVBITO MAXIMYS ERIPITVR 

QVI MODO JYCVNDVS GREMIO SVPERESSE 
SOLEBAT 

Hic LAPIS IN TYMYLO NVNC JACET ECCE 
MATER 


©. Julius Maximus, 
Two years, five months old. 


Harsh Fortune, that in cruel death finds’t joy, 

Why is my Maximus thus sudden reft, ` 

So late the pleasant burden of my breast? 

Now in the grave this stone lies; lo, his 
mother! 


t Other names of this kind were Deogratias, 
Habetdeum, and Adeodatus, 
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band to his wife, Dignitas, who was a 
woman of great pplu is and entire 
purity of life:— 
4 
QUE SINE LESIONE ANIMI MEI VIXI MECYM 


Annos XV FILIOS AVTEM PROCREAVIT VII 
EX QVIBVS SECY ABET AD Dominy™ MI 


Who, without ever wounding my soul, liv- 
ed with me for fifteen years, and bore seven 
children, four of whom she has with her in 
the Lord. 


We have already referred to the in- 
scriptions which bear the name of some 
officer of the early Church; but there is 
still another class, which exhibits in clear 
letters others of the designations and cus- 
toms familiar to the first Christians. Thus, 
those who had not yet been baptized and 
received into the fold, but were being in- 
structed in Christian doctrine for that 
end, were called catechumens; those who 
were recently baptized were called neo- 
phytes ; and baptism itself appears some- 
times to have been designated by the 
word illuminatio. Of the use of these 
names the inscriptions give not infre- 
quent examples. It was the custom also 
among the Christians to afford support to 
the poor and to the widows of their body. 
Thus we read such inscriptions as the 
following :— 


RIGINE VENEMEREMTI FILIA SVA FECIT 
VENERIGINE MATRI VIDVAE QVE SE 
DIT VIDVA ANNOS LX ET ECLESA 
NYMQVA GRAVAVIT VNIBYRA QVE 
Vrxir Annos LXXX Mesis V 
Dies XXVI 
Her daughter Beneregina made this for her 
well-deserving mother Regina, a widow, who 
Sat a widow sixty years, and never burdened 
the church, the wife of one husband, who lived 
eighty years, five months, twenty-six days. 


The words of this inscription recall to 
mind those of St. Paul, in his First Epistle 
to Timothy, (v. 3-16,) and especially the 
verse, “ If any man or woman that beliey- 
eth have widows, let them relieve them, 
and let not the church be charged.” + 

Some of the inscriptions preserve a 
record of the occupation or trade of the 
dead, sometimes in words, more often by 
the representation of the implements of 
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labor. Here, for instance, is one which 
seems like the advertisement of a sur- 
viving partner :— 


DE BIANOBA 
POLLECLA QVE ORDEV BENDET DE 
BIANOBA 


From New Street. Pollecla, who sold bar- 
ley on New Street. 


Others often bear a figure which refers 
to the name of the deceased, an armoirie 
parlante as it were, which might be read 
by these too ignorant to read the letters 
on the stone. Thus, a lion is scratched on 
the grave of a man named Leo; a little 
pig on the grave of the little child Por- 
cella, who had lived not quite four years; 
on the tomb of Dracontius is a dragon ; 
and by the side of the following charming 
inscription is found the figure of a ship :— 


NABIRA IN PACE ANIMA DYLCIS 
Qvi Brxit Anos XVI M V 
ANIMA MELEIEA 
TITVLV FACTY 
APARENTES SIGNVM NABE 


Navira in peace. Sweet soul, who lived six- 
teen years, five months. Soul honey-sweet. 
This inscription made by her parents. The 
sign a ship. 


The figures that are most frequent 
upon the sepulchral slabs are, however, 
not such as bear relation to a name or 
profession, but the commonly adopted 
symbols of the faith, similar in design 
and character to those exhibited in the 
paintings of the catacombs. The Good 
Shepherd is thus often rudely represent- 
ed; the figure of Jonah is naturally, from 
its reference to the Resurrection, also fre- 
quently found; and the figure of a man 
or woman with arms outstretched, in the 
attitude of prayer, occurs on many of the 
sepulchral slabs. The anchor, the palm, 
the crown, and the dove, as being simpler 
in character and more easily represented, 
are still more frequently found. The 
varying use of symbols at different pe- 
riods has been one of the means which 
have assisted in determining approximate 
dates for’ the inscriptions upon which 
they are met with. It is a matter of im- 
portance, in many instances, to fix a date 
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to an inscription. Historical and theo- 
logical controversies hang on such trifles. 
Most of the early gravestones bear no 
date; and it was not till the fourth centu- 
ry; that, with many other changes, the cus- 
tom of carving a date upon them became 
general. The century to which an in- 
scription belongs may generally be de- 
termined with some confidence, either by 
the style of expression and the nature of 
the language, or by the engraved char- 
acter, or some other external indications. 
Among these latter are the symbols. It 
has, for instance, been recently satisfacto- 
rily proved by the Cavaliere de Rossi 
that the use of the emblem of the fish in 
the catacombs extended only to the fourth 
century, so that the monuments upon 
which it is found may, with scarcely an 
exception, be referred to the preceding 
period. As this emblem went out of use, 
owing perhaps to the fact that the Chris- 
tians were no longer forced to seek con- 
cealment for their name and profession, 
the famous monogram of Christ, the 
hieroglyphic, not only of his name, ^` but 
of his cross, succeeded to it, and came, in- 
deed, into far more general use than that 
which the fish had ever attained. The 
monogram is hardly to be found before 
the time of Constantine, and, as it is very 
frequently met with in the inscriptions 
from the catacombs, it affords an easy 
means, in the absence of a more specific 
date, for determining a period earlier 
than which any special inscription bear- 
ing it cannot have originated. Its use 
spread rapidly during the fourth cen- 
tury. It “became,” says Gibbon, with 
one of his amusing sneers, “extremely 
fashionable in the Christian world.” The 
story of the vision of Constantine was 
connected with it, and the Labarum dis- 
played its form in the front of the impe- 
rial army. It was thus not merely the 
emblem of Christ, but that also of the 
conversion of the Emperor and of the 
fatal victory of the Church. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one which 
none of the recent Romanist authorities 
attempt to controvert, that the undoubted 
earlier inscriptions afford no evidence 
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of any of the peculiar doctrines of the 
Roman Church. There is no reference 
to the doctrine of the Trinity to be found 
among them; nothing is to be derived 
from them in support of the worship of 
the Virgin; her name even is not met 
with on any monument of the first three 
centuries; and none of the inscriptions of 
this period give any sign of the preva- 
lence of the worship of saints. There is 
no support of the claim of the Roman 
Church to supremacy, and no reference 
to the claim of the Popes to be the Vic- 
. ars of Christ. “As the third century ad- 
vances to its close, we find the simple 
and erude beginning of that change in 
Christian faith which developed after- 
ward into the broad idea of the interces- 
sory power of the saints. Among the 
earlier inscriptions prayers to God or to 
Christ are sometimes met with, generally 
in short exclamatory expressions con- 
cerning the dead. ‘Thus we find at first 
such words as these :— 


AMERIMNYS 
RYFINAE COIV 
GI CARISSIME 
BENEMEREN 
TI SPIRITVM 
TYVYVM DEVS 
REFRIGERET 


Amerimnus to his dearest wife Rufina well- 
deserving. May God refresh thy spirit! 


And, in still further development, — 


AYP. AIAIANOC MASAATON OEOY 
DOYLOC ICTOC 
EKOIMHOH EN EIPHNH MNHCOH 

2 AYTOY 
O OEOC EIC TOYC AIQNAC 
Aurelius Ælianus, a Paphlagonian, faithful 


servant of God. He sleeps in peace. Re- 
member him, O God, forever! 


Again, two sons ask for their mother,— 


DOMINE NE QVANDO 
ADVMBRETYVR SPIRITVS 
VENERES 


O Lord, let not the spirit of Venus be shad- 
owed at any time! 


From such petitions as these we come 
by a natural transition to such as are ad- 
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dressed to the dead themselves, as being _ 
members of the same communion with. 
the living, and uniting in prayers with 
those they had left on earth and for their 
sake. 


_ VIBAS IN PACE ET PETE PRO NOBIS 


Mayst thou live in peace and ask for us! 
Or, as in another instance,— 


PETE PRO PARENTES TVOS 
MATRONATA MATRONA 
Qve vaT An. I. Dr. LI. 


Pray for thy parents, Matronata Matrona! 
Who lived one year, fifty-two days. 


And as we have seen how in the fourth 
century the desire arose of being buried 
near the graves of those reputed holy, so 
by a similar process we find this simple 
and affectionate petition to the dead pass- 
ing into a prayer for the dead to those 
under whose protection it was hoped 
that they might be. In the multitude of 
epitaphs, however, these form but a small 
number. Here is one that begins with 
a heathen formula :— 


Somno HETERNALI 
AVRELIVS GEMELLYS QVI BIXIT AN— 
ET MESES VIN Dries XVI MATER FILIO 
CARISSIMO BENAEMERENTI FECIT IN PA— 
[C]ONMANDO BASSILA INNOCENTIA GEMELLI 


In Eternal Sleep. Aurelius Gemellus, who 
lived — years, and eight months, eighteen 
days. His mother made thìs for her dearest 
well-deserving son in peace. I commend to 
Basilla the innocence of Gemellus. 


Basilla was one of the famous martyrs 
of the time of Valerian and Gallienus. 

Here again is another inscription of a 
curious character, as interposing a saint 
between the dead and his Saviour. The 
monogram marks its date. 


RVTA OMNIBYS SYBDITA ET ATFABI 
Lis BIBET IN NOMINE PETRI 
IN PACE k 


Ruta, subject and affable to all, shall live in 
the name of Peter, in the peace of Christ. 


But it would seem from othér inscrip- 
tions as if the new practice of calling upon 
the saints were not adopted without pro- 
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test. Thus we read, in contrast to the 
last epitaph, this simple one :— 


ZOSIME VIVAS IN NOMINE XTI 
O Zosimus, mayst thou live in the name of 
Christ! 
And again, in the strongest and most 
direct words :— 
Sotys DEVS ANIMAM TVAM 
DEFENDAD ALEXANDRE 


May God alone protect thy spirit, Alex- 
ander! 


One more inscription and we have 
done ; it well closes the long list :— 


QYI LEGERIT VIVAT IN CHRISTO 


Whoever shall read this, may he live in 
Christ! 


As the fourth century advanced, the 
character of the inscriptions underwent 
great change. They become less simple ; 
they exhibit less faith, and more worldli- 
ness; superlatives abound in them; and 
the want of feeling displays itself in the 
abundance of words. 
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We end here our examinations of the 
testimony of the catacombs regarding the 
doctrine, the faith, and the lives of the 
Christians of Rome in the first three cen- 
turies. The evidence is’ harmonious and 
complete. It leaves no room for skepti- 
cism or doubt. There are no contradic- 
tions in it. From every point of view, 
theologic, historic, artistic, the results co- 
incide and afford mutual support. The 
construction of the catacombs, the works 
of painting found within them, the inscrip- 
tions on the graves, all unite in bearing 
witness to the simplicity of the faith, the 
. purity of the doctrine, the strength of the 
feeling, the change in the lives of the 
vast mass of the members of the early 
church of Christ. A light had come into 
the world, and the dark passages of the 
underground cemeteries were illuminated 
by it, and manifest its brightness. Wher- 
ever it reached, the world was humanized - 
and purified. To the merely outward 
eye it might at first have seemed faint 
and dim, but “the kingdom of God com- 
eth not with obServation.” 


THREE 


Sucu a spring day as it was !—the sky 
all one mild blue, hazy on the hills, warm 
with sunshine overhead; a soft south- 
wind, expressive, and full of new impul- 
ses, blowing up from the sea, and spread- 
ing the news of life all over our brown 
‘pastures and leaf-strewn woods. 
crocuses in Friend Allis’s garden-bed shot 
up cups of gold and sapphire from the 
dark mould; slight long buds nestled 
under the yellow-green leafage of the 
violet-patch; white and sturdy points 
bristled on the corner that in May was 
thick with lilies-of-the-valley, crisp, cool, 
and fragrant; and in a knotty old ap- 
ricot-tree two bluebirds and a robin did 
heralds’ duty, singing of summer’s pro- 
cession to come; and we made ready to 
receive it both in our hearts and gar- 


ments. 


The. 


OF _US. 


Josephine Boyle, Letty Allis, and I, 
Sarah Anderson, three cousins as we 
were, sat at the long window of Friend 
Allis’s parlor, pretending to sew, really 
talking. Mr. Stepel, a German artist, 
had just left us; and a little trait of Miss 
Josephine’s, that had occurred during his 
call, brought out this observation from 
Cousin Letty :— 

“ Jo, how could thée let down thy hair 
so before that man ?” 

Jo laughed. “Thee is a little inno- 
cent, Letty, with your pretty dialect! 
Why did I let my hair down? ` For Mr. 
Stepel to see it, of course.” 

“ That is very evident,” interposed I; 
“but Letty is not so innocent or so wise 
as to haye done wondering at your ca- 
prices, Jo; expound, if you please, for 
her edification.” 
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“J do not pretend to be wise or simple, 
“Sarah; but I didn’t think Cousin Jose- 
phine had so much vanity.” 

“You certainly shall have a preacher- 
bonnet, Letty. How do you know it 
was vanity, my dear? I saw you show 
Mr. Stepel your embroidery with the 
serenest satisfaction; now you made 
your crewel cherries, and I didn’t make 
my hair; which was vain ?” 

Letty was astounded. “Thee has a 
gift of speech, certainly, Jo.” 

“J have a gift of honesty, you mean. 
My hair is very handsome, and I knew 
Mr. Stepel would admire it with real 
pleasure, for it is a rare color. I took 
down those curls with quite as simple an 
intention as you brought him that little 
picture of Cole’s to see.” 

Josephine was right,—partly, at least. 
Her hair was perfect; its tint the exact 
hue of a new chestnut-skin, with golden 
lights, and shadows of deep brown; not a 
tinge of red libelled it as auburn; and 
the light broke on its glittering waves as 
it does on the sea, tipping*the undulations 
with sunshine, and scattering rays of 
gold through the long, loose curls, and 
across the curve of the massive coil, that 
seemed almost too heavy for her proud 
and delicate head to bear. Mr. Stepel 
was excusably enthusiastic about its beau- 
ty, and Jo as cool as if it had been a wig. 
Sometimes I thought this peculiar hair 
was an expression of her own peculiar 
character. 

Letty said truly that Jo had a gift 
of speech; and she, having said her say 
about the hair, dismissed the matter, 
with no uneasy recurring to it, and took 
up a book from the table, declaring she 
was tired of her seam ;—she always was 
tired of sewing! Presently she laughed. 

“ What is it, Jo?” said I. 

“Why, it is ‘Jane Eyre,’ with Letty 
Allis’s name on the blank leaf. That is 
what I call an anachronism, spiritually. 
What do you think about the book, 
Letty ?” said she, turning her lithe figure 
round in the great chair toward the little 
Quakeress, whose pretty red head and 
apple-blossom of a face bloomed out of 
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her gray attire>and prim collar with a 
certain fascinating contrast. 

“J think it has a very good moral ten- 
dency, Cousin Jo.” 

The clear, hazel eyes flashed a most 
amused comment at me. 

« Well, what do you call the moral, 
Letty ?” 

“ Why,—I should think,—I do not quite 
know that the moral is stated, Josephine, 
—but I think thee will allow it was a 
great triumph of principle for Jane Eyre 
to leave Mr. Rochester when she discov- 
ered that he was married.” 

Jo flung herself back impatiently in 
the chair, and began an harangue. 

“That is a true world’s judgment! 
And you, you innocent little Quaker 
girl! think it is the height of virtue not 
to elope with a married man, who has 
entirely and deliberately deceived you, 
and adds to the wrong of deceit the 
insult of proposing an elopement! Tri- 
umph of principle! I should call it the 
result of common decency, rather.—a 
thing that the instinct of any woman 
would compel her to do. My only won- 
der is how Jane Eyre could continue to 
love him.” 

“ My dear young friend,” said I, rather 
grimly, “ when a woman loves a man, it 
is apt, I regret to say, to become a fact, 
not a theory; and facts are stubborn 
things, you know. It is not easy to set 
aside a real affection.” 

“I know that, ma’am,” retorted Jo, in 
a slightly sarcastic tone; “it is a pain- 
ful truth; still, I do think a deliberate 
deceit practised on me by any man 
would decapitate any love I had for him, 
quite inevitably.” 

“ So it might, in your case,” replied I; 
“for you never will love a man, only 
your idea of one. You will go on enjoy- 
ing your mighty theories and dreams 
till suddenly the juice of that ‘little west- 
ern flower’ drips on your eyelids, and 
then I shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you caress ‘the fair large ears’ of some 
donkey, and hang rapturously upon its 
bray, till you perhaps discover that he 
has pretended, on your account solely, to 
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like roses, when he has a natural pro- 
clivity to thistles; and then, pitiable 
child! you will discover what you have 
been caressing, and—I spare you con- 
clusions; only, for my part, I pity the 
animal! Now Jane Eyre was a highly 
practical person; she knew the man she 
loved was only a man, and rather a bad 
specimen at that; she was properly indig- 
nant at this further development of his 
nature, but reflecting in cool blood, after- 
ward, that it was only his nature, and 
finding it proper and legal to marry him, 
she did so, to the great satisfaction of 
herself and the public. You would 
have made a new ideal of St. John Rivers, 
who was infinitely the best material of 
the two, and possibly gone on to your 
dying day in the belief that his cold and 
hard soul was only the adamant of the 
seraph, encouraged in that belief by his 
real and high principle,—a thing that 
went for sounding brass with that worldly- 
wise little philosopher, Jane, because it 
did not act more practically on his in- 
born traits.” 

“Bah!” said Josephine, “when did 
you turn gypsy, Sally? You ought to 
sell dukkeripen, and make your fortune. 
Why don’t you unfold Letty’s fate ?” 

“No,” said I, laughing. “Don’t you 
know that the afflatus always exhausts 
the priestess? You may tell Letty’s for- 
tune, or mine, if you will; but my power 
is gone.” 

“T can tell yours easily, O Sibyl!” re- 
plied she. “ You will never marry, neither 
for real nor ideal. You should have 
fallen in love in the orthodox way, when 
you were seventeen. You are adaptive 
enough to have moulded yourself into 
any nature that you loved, and constant 
enough to have clung to it through good 
and evil. You would have been a model 
wife, and a blessed mother. But now 
—you are too old, my dear; you have 
seen too much; you have not hard- 
ened yourself, but you have learned to 
see too keenly into other people. You 
don’t respect men, ‘except exceptions’ ; 
and you have seen so much matrimony 
that is harsh and unlovable, that you 
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dread it; and yet Don’t look at me 
that way, Sarah! I shall ery !—My dear! 
my darling! I did not mean to hurt 
you—I am a perfect, fool!—Do please 
look at me with your old sweet eyes 
again !—How could I” 

“Look at Letty,” said I, succeeding at 
last in a laugh. And really Letty was 
comical to look at; she Was regarding 
Josephine and me with her eyes wide 
open like two blue larkspur flowers, 
her little red lips apart, and her whole 
pretty surface face quite full of astonish- 
ment. 

“ Wasnt that a nice little tableau, 
Letty?” said Josephine, with preternat- 
ural coolness. “ You looked so sleepy, 
I thought Pd wake you up with a bit of 
a scene from ‘ Lara Aboukir, the Pirate 
Chief’; you know we have a great deal 
of private theatricals at Baltimore; you 
should see me in that play as Flashmoria, 
the Bandit’s Bride.” 

Letty rubbed her left eye a little, as if 
to see whether she was sleepy or not, and 
looked grave; for me, the laugh came 
easily enough now. Jo saw she had not 
quite succeeded, so she turned the cur 
rent another way. 

“ Shall I tell your fortune now, Letty ? 
Are you quite waked up?” said she. 

“No, thee needn’t, Cousin Jo; thee 
don’t tell very good ones, I think.” 

“ No, Letty, she shall not vex your 
head with nonsense. I think your fate is 
patent; you Will grow on a little longer 
like a pink china-aster, safe in the gar- 
den, and in due time marry some good 
Friend,—Thomas Dugdale, very possibly, 
—and live a tranquil life here in Sleping- 
ton till you arrive at a preacher-bonnet, 
and speak in meeting, as dear Aunt Allis 
did before you.” 

Letty turned pale with rage. I did 
not think her blonde temperament held 
such passion. 

“J wont! I won’t! I never will!” 
she cried out. “I hate Thomas Dugdale, 
Sarah! Thee ought to know better about 
me! thee knows I cannot endure him, 
the old thing !” 

This climax was too much for Jo. 
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With raised brows and a round mouth, 
she had been on the point of whistling 
ever since Letty began; it was an old, 
naughty trick of hers; but now she 
laughed outright. 

“ No sort of inspiration left, Sally! I 
must patch up Letty’s fate myself. Flat- 
ter not yourself that she is going to be a 
good girl and marry in meeting; not she! 
If theres a wild, scatter-brained, hand- 
some, dissipated, godless youth in all 
Slepington, it is on him that testy little 
heart will fix,—and think him not only a 
hero, but a prodigy of genius. Friend 
Allis will break her heart over Letty; but 
Pd bet you a pack of gloves, that in three 
years you'll see that juvenile Quakeress 
in a scarlet satin hat and feather, with a 
blue shawl, and green dress, on the arm 

-of a fast young man with black hair, and 
a cigar in his mouth.” 

-“ Why! where did thee ever see him, 
Josey ?” exclaimed Letty, now rosy with 
quick blushes. 

The question was irresistible. Jo and 
I burst into a peal of laughter that woke 
Friend Allis from her nap, and, bringing 
her into the parlor, forced us to recover 
our gravity; and sapii Jo and I 
took leave. 

Letty was an Ski and lived with 
her cousin, Friend Allis. I, too, was 
alone; but I kept a tiny house in Sleping- 
ton, part of which I rented, and Jo was 
visiting me. 

As we walked home, along the quiet 
street overhung with willows and syca- 
mores, I said to her, “Jo, how came you 
to know Letty’s secret ? ” 

“ My dear, I did not know it any more 
than you; but I drew the inference of her 
tastes from her character. She is excita- 
ble,—even passionate; but her formal 
training has allowed no scope for either 
trait, and suppression has but concen- 
trated them. She really pines for some 
excitement; what, then, could be more 
natural than that her fancy should light 
upon some person utterly diverse from 
what she is used to see ? That is simple 
enough. I hit upon the black hair on the 
same principle, ‘like in difference.” The 
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cigar seemed wonderful to the half-fright- 
ened, all-amazed child; but who ever sees. 
a fast young man without a cigar?” _ 

“T am afraid it is Henry Malden,” 
said I, meditatively ; “he is all you de- 
scribe, but he is also radically bad; be- 
sides, having been in the Mexican war, 
he will have the prestige of a hero to 
Letty. How can the poor girl be unde- 
ceived before it is quite too late ?” 

“ What do you want to undeceive her 
for, Sally? Do you suppose that will 
prevent her marrying Mr. Malden ?” 

« I should think so, most certainly !” 

“ Not in the least. If you want Letty 
to marry him, just judiciously oppose it. 
Go to her, and say you come as a friend 
to tell her Mr. Malden’s faults, and the 
result will be, she will hate you, and be 
deeper in love with him than ever.” 

“You don’t give her credit for common 
sense, Jo.” 

“ Just as much as any girl of her age 
has in love. Did you ever know a woman 
who gave up a man she loved because 
she was warned against him ?—or even 
if she knew his character well, herself? 
I don’t know but there are women who 
could do it, from sheer religious princi- 
ple. I believe you might, Sarah. It 
would be a hard struggle, and wear you 
to a shadow in mind and body; but you 
have a conscience, and, for a woman 
with a heart as soft as pudding, the most 
thoroughly rigid streak of duty in you; 
none of which Letty has to depend on 
No; if you want to save her, take her 
away from Slepington; take her to Sara- 
toga, to Newport, to Washington ; turn 
her small head with gayety: she is pretty 
enough to have a dozen lovers at any 
watering-place; it is only propinquity 
that favors Mr. Malden here.” 

“I can’t do that, Josephine. I have 
not the means, and Miss Allis would not 
have the will, even if she believed in 
your prescription.” 

“ Then Letty must stay here and bide 
her time. You believe in a special Provi- 
dence, Sarah, don’t you ?” 

« Yes, of course I do.” 

& Then cannot you leave her to that 
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care? Circumstances do not work for 
you. Perhaps it is best that she should 


marry him, suffer, live, love, and be re- 
fined by fire.” 

My heart sunk at the prospect of these 
possibilities. Josephine put her arm round 
me. “Sally,” said she, in her softest tone, 
“TJ grieved you, dear, this afternoon. I 
did not mean to. I grieved myself most. 
Please forgive me!” 

“I havent anything to forgive, Jo,” 
said I. “What you said to me was true, 
painfully true,—and, being so, for a mo- 
ment pained me. I should have been 
much happier to be married, I know; 
but now I daren’t think of it. I have lost 
a great deal. I have 


“lost my place, 
My sweet, safe corner by the household fire, 
Behind the heads of children’; 


and yet I do not know that I have not 
“gained a little. It is something, Jo, to 
know that I am not in the power of a 
bad, or even an ill-tempered man. I can 
sit by my fire and know that no one will 
come home to fret at me,—that I shall en- 
counter no cold looks, no sneers, no bursts 
of anger, no snarl of stinginess, no con- 
tempt of my opinion and advice. I know 
that now men treat me with respect and 
attention, such as their wives rarely, if 
ever, receive from them. Sensitive and 
fastidious as I am, I do not know whether 
my gain is not, to me, greater than my 
loss. I know it ought not to be so,—that 
it argues a vicious, an unchristian, almost 
an uncivilized state of society; but that 
does not affect the facts.” 

“You frighten me, Sarah. I cannot 
believe this is always true of men and 
their wives.” 

“ Neither is it. Some men are good 
and kind and gentle, gentle-men, even in 
their families; and every woman believes 
the man she is to marry is that excep- 
tion. Jo,—bend your ear down closer,— 
I thought once I knew such a man,— 
and,—dear,—I loved him.” 

“ My darling !—but, Sarah, why ”—— 

“ Because, as you said, Josey, I was too 
old; I had seen too much; I would not 
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give way to an impulse. I bent my soul 
to know him; I rang the metal on more 
than one stone, and every time it rang 
false. I knew, if I married him, I shigald 
live and die a wretched woman. Was it 
not better to live alone ? ” 

“ But, Sarah,—if he loved you?” 

“He did not,—not enough to hurt him- 
self; he could not love anything so much 
better than his ease as to suffer, Josey : 
he was safe. He thought, or said, he 
loved me; but he was aisialdi? 

“ Safe, indided He ought to have ees 
shot!” 

“ Hush, dear!” 

There was a long pause. It was as 
when you lift a wreck from the tranquil 
sea and let it fall again to the depths, 
useless to wave or shore; the black and 
ghastly hulk is covered; it is seen no 
more; but the water palpitates with cir- 
cling rings, trembles above the grave, 
dashes quick and apprehensive billows 
upon the sand, and is long in regaining 
its quiet surface. 

“T wonder if there ever wasa perfect 
man,” said Jo, at length, drawing a deep 
sigh. 

“You an American girl, Jo, and don’t 
think at once of Washington ?” 

“My dear, I am bored to death with 
Washington à Américain. A man |— 
how dare you call him a man ?—don’t 
you know he is a myth, an abstraction, 
a plaster-ofParis cast? Did you ever 
hear any human trait of his noticed? 
Weren’t you brought up to regard him as 
a species of special seraph, a sublime and 
stainless figure, inseparable from a grand 
manner and a scroll? Did you ever 
dare suppose he ate, or drank, or kissed 
his wife ? You started then at the idea: 
I saw you!” 

“ You are absurd, Jo. It is true that 
he is exactly, among us, what demigods 
were to the Greeks,—only less human than 
they. But when I once get my neck out 
of the school-yoke, I do not start at such 
suggestions as yours; I believe he did 
comport himself as a man of like passions 
with others, and was as far from being a 
hero to his valet-de-chambre as anybody.” 
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By this time we were at home, and Jo 
flung her parasol on the bench in the 
porch, and sat down beside it with a ges- 
ture of weariness and disgust mingled. 

“Why will you, of all people, Sarah, 
quote that tinkling, superficial trash of a 
proverb, so palpably French, when the 
true reason why a man is not a hero to 
his lackey is only because he is seen with 
a lackey’s eyes,—the sight of a low, con- 
yvention-ridden, narrow, uneducated mind, 
unable to take a broad enough view to 
see that a man is a hero because he is a 
man, because he overleaps the level of 
his life, and is greater than his race, be- 
ing one of them? If he were of the 
heroic race, what virtue in being hero- 
ic ? it is the assertion of his trivial life 
that makes his speciality evident,—the 
shadow that throws out the bas-relief: 
We chatter endlessly about the immense 
good of Washington’s example: I believe 
its good would be more than doubled, 
could we be made, nationally, to see him 
as a human being, living on ‘human 
nature’s daily food, having mortal and 
natural wants, tastes, and infirmities, but 
building with and over all, by the help 
of God and a good will, the noble and 
lofty edifice of a patriot manhood, a pure 
life of duty and devotion, sublime for 
its very strength and simpleness, heroic 
because manly and human.” 

The day had waned, and the sunset lit 
Josephine’s excited eyes with fire: she 
was not beautiful, but now, if ever, beauty 
visited her with a transient caress. She 
looked up and met my eyes fixed on 
her. 

“What is it, Sally ?—what do I look 
like?” 

“Very pretty, just now, Jo; your eyes 
are bright and your cheek flushed: the 
sunshine suits you. I admire you to- 
night.” 

“I am glad,” said she, naively. “I 
often wish to be pretty.” 

“ A waste wish, Jo!—and yet I have 
entertained it myself.” 

“ It’s not so much matter for you, Sarah; 
for people love you. And besides, you 
have a certain kind of beauty: your eyes 
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are beautiful,—rather too sad, perhaps, but 
fine in shape and tint; and you have a 
good head, and a delicately outlined face. 
Moreover, you are picturesque: people 
look at you, and then look again,—and, 
any way, love you, don’t they ?” 

“ People are very good to me, Jo.” 

“ Oh, yes! we all know that people asa 
mass are kindly, considerate, and unself- 
ish; that they are given to loving and 
admiring disagreeable and ugly people ; 
in short, that the millennium has come. 
Sally, my dear, you are a small hypocrite, 
—or else But I think we won't estab- 
lish a mutual-admiration society to-night, 
as there are only two of us; besides, I 
am hungry: let us have tea.” 

The next day, Josephine left me. As 
we walked together toward the landing 
of the steamer, Letty Allis emerged from 
a green lane to say good-bye, and down 
its vista I discerned the handsome, lazy 
person of Henry Malden, but I did not 
inform Letty of my discovery. 

A year passed away,—to me with the 
old monotonous routine; full of work, 
not wanting in solace; barren, indeed, 
of household enjoyments and vicissitudes; 
solitary, sometimes desolate, yet peace- 
ful even in monotony. But this new 
spring had not come with such serene 
neglect to the other two of us three 
Against advice, remonstrance, and en- 
treaty from her good friends, Letty Allis 
had married Henry Malden, and, in at- 
tire more tasteful, but quite as far from 
Quakerism as Josephine had predicted, 
beamed upon the inhabitants of Sleping- 
ton from the bow-window, or open door, 
of a cottage very ornée indeed; while 
the odor of a tolerable cigar served as 
Mr. Malden’s exponent, wherever he 
abode. And to Josephine had come a 
loss no annual resurrection should repair: 
her mother was dead; she, too, was or- 
phaned,—for she had never known her 
father; her only sister was married far 
away ; and I kept an old promise in going 
to her for a year’s stay at least. 

Aunt Boyle’s property had consisted 
chiefly in large cotton mills owned by 
herself and her twin brother, who, dy- 
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ing before her, left her all his own 
share in them. These mills were on a 
noisy little river in the western part of 
Massachusetts,—in a valley, narrow, but 
picturesque, and so far above the level 
of the sea that the air was keen and pure 
as among mountains. Mrs. Boyle had 
removed here from Baltimore, a few 
years. before her own death, that she 
might be with her brother through his 
long and fatal illness; and, finding her 
health improved by change of air, had oc- 
cupied his house ever since, until one of 
those typhoid fevers that infest such river- 
gorges at certain seasons of the year en- 
tered the village about the mills, when, 
in visiting the sick, she took the epidem- 
ic herself and died. Josephine still re- 
tained the house endeared to her by sad 
and glad recollections; and it was there 
I found her, when, after renting the whole 
of my little tenement at Slepington, I 
betook myself to Valley Mills at her re- 
quest. 
The cottage where she lived was capa- 
cious enough for her wants, and though 
plain, even to an air of superciliousness, 
without, was most luxurious within,—made 
to use and live in; for Mr. Brown, her 
unele, was an Englishman, and had never 
arrived at that height of Transatlantic 
ton which consists in shrouding and dark- 
ening all the pleasant rooms in the house, 
and skulking through life in the base- 
ment and attic. Sunshine, cushions, and 
flowers were Mr. Brown’s personal tastes ; 
and plenty of these characterized the 
cottage. A green terrace between hill 
and river spread out before the door for 
lawn and garden, and a tiny conserva- 
tory abutted upon the brink of the ter- 
race slope, from a bay-window in the 
library, that opened sidewise into this 
winter-garden. 

I found Jo more changed than I 
had expected: this last year of country 
life had given strength and elasticity 
to the tall and slender figure; a steady 
rose of health burned on either cheek; 
and sorrow had subdued and calmed her 
quick spirits. 

I was at home directly, and a sweet- 
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er summer never glowed and blushed 
over earth than that which installed 
me in the Nook Cottage. Out of doors 
the whole country was beautiful, and 
attainable ; within, I had continual re- 
sources in my usual work and in Jo’s 
society : for she was one of those persons 
who never are uninteresting, never fa- 
tiguing ; a certain salient charm pervaded 
her conversation, and a simplicity quite 
original startled you continually in her 
manner and ways. I liked to watch her 
about the house; dainty and fastidious in 
the extreme about some things, utterly 
careless about others, you never knew 
where or when either trait would show 
itself next. She was scrupulous as to 
the serving of meals, for instance,—almost 
to a fault; no carelessness, no slight neg- 
lect, was admitted here, and always on 
the spotless damask laid with quaint china 
stood a tapered vase of white Venice 
glass, with one, or two, or three blossoms, 
sometimes a cluster of leaves, the spray 
of a wild vine, or the tasselled branch of 
a larch-tree jewelled with rose-red cones, 
arranged therein with an artist’s taste and 
skill: but perhaps, while she sharply re- 
buked the maid for.a dim spot on her 
chocolate-pitcher or a grain of sugar spilt 
on the salver, her white India shawl lay 
trailed over the divan half upon the floor, 
and her gloves fluttered on the doorstep 
till the wind carried them off to find 
her parasol hanging in the honeysuckle 
boughs. 

But, happily, it is not one’s duty to 
make other people uncomfortable by per- 
petually tinkering at that trait in them 
which most offends our own nature; and 
I thought it more for my good and hers 
to learn patience myself than undertake 
to beat her into order; the result, of 
which was peace and good-will that vin- 
dicated my wisdom to myself; and I 
found her, faults and all, sufficiently fas- 
cinating and lovable. 

A year passed away serenely; and 
when spring came again, Josephine re- 
fused to let me leave her. Our life was 
quiet enough, but, with such beautiful 
Nature, and plenty to do, we were not 
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lonely,—less so because Jo’s hands were 
as open as her heart, and to her all 
the sick and poor looked, not only for 
help, but for the rarer consolations of 
living sympathy and counsel. Her 
shrewd common sense, her practical 
capacity, her kindly, cheerful face, her 
power of appreciating a position of want 
and perplexity and seeing the best way 
out of it, and, above all, her deep and fer- 
vent religious feeling, made her an in- 
valuable friend to just that class who 
most needed her. 

In the course of this spring we gained 
an addition to our society, in the per- 
son of Mr. Waring, the son of the gen- 
tleman who had bought the mills at 
Mrs. Boyle’s death, but who had hither- 
to conducted them by an overseer. He 
had recently bought a little island in 
the middle of the river, just below the 
dam, and proposed erecting a new mill 
upon it; but as the Tunxis (the Indian 
name of our river) was liable to rapid 
and destructive freshets, the mill required 
a deep and secure foundation and a lower 
story of stone. 

This implied some skilful engineering, 
and Mr. Arthur Waring, having studied 
this subject fully abroad, came on from 
Boston, and took up his abode in Valley 
Mills village. Of course, we being his 
only hope of society in the place, he made 
our acquaintance early. I rather liked 
him; his manner was good, his percep- 
tions acute, his tastes refined, and he had 
a certain strength of will that gave force 
to a character otherwise common-place. 
Josephine liked him at once; she laid his 
shyness and brusquerie, which were only 
the expression of a dominant self-con- 
sciousness, to genuine modesty. He was 
depressed and moody, because he was 
bored for want of acquaintance, and 
missed the adulation and caresses that 
he received at home as an only child; 
but Jo’s swift imagination painted this 
as the trait of a reflective and melan- 
choly nature disgusted with the world, 
and pitied him accordingly ; a mild way 
of misanthropic speech, that is apt to in- 
fest young men, added to this delusion; 
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and, with all the energy of her sweet, 
earnest disposition, Josephine under- 
took his education,—undertook to teach 
him faith and hope and charity, to set 
right his wayward soul, to renovate 
his bitter opinions, to make him a better 
and a happier man. 

It is a well-known fact in the philos- 
ophy of the human mind, that it is apt 
to gain more by imparting than by re- 
ceiving; and since philosophy, where it 
becomes fact, does not mercifully ad- 
just its results to circumstance, but rush- 
es on in implacable grooves, and clears 
its own track of whatever lies thereon 
by the summary process of crushing it 
to dust, it did not pause now for the 
pure intentions and tender heart which, 
in teaching another love to men, taught 
herself love to a man, and learnt far 
better than her pupil. 

Mr. Waring was but a man; he did 
not love Josephine,—he admired her; he 
loved nothing but himself, his quiet, his 
pleasure; and while she ministered to 
either, he regarded her with a species of 
affection that put on the mask of a diviner 
passion and used its language. A thou- 
sand little things showed the man fully to 
me, a cool spectator; but she who needed 
most the discerning eye regarded this gay 
bubble as if it had been a jewel. 

Perhaps I blame him too severely, for 
it was against the very heart of my heart 
that he sinned; possibly I do not allow for 
the tempfation it was to a young man, 
quite alone in a country village, without 
resources, and accustomed to the flattery 
and taresses of a devoted mother, to find 
himself agreeable in the eyes of a noble 
and lovable woman. Possibly, in his 
place, a better man might have sought 
her society, drawn her out of her reserve 
for his own delectation, confided in her, 
worked upon her pity, claimed her care, 
played on her simplicity and ignorance 
of the world, crept into her heart and 
won its strength of emotion and its gen- 
erous affection,—in short, made love 
to her, without saying so, honestly and 
openly. Yet there are some men who 


` would not have done it; and even yet, 
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while I try to regard Arthur Waring 
with Christian charity, I feel that I can- 
not trust him, that I do not respect him,— 
that, if I dared despise anything God has 
made, my first contempt would light on 

In the autumn, while all this Was go- 
ing on, I received a painful and wretch- 
ed letter from Letty Malden, begging me 
to come to her. I could not resist such 
an appeal; and one of Josephine’s little 
nieces having come to spend the winter 
with her, I hurried to Slepington,—not, 
I am sure, in the least regretted by 
Mr. Waring, who had begun to look at 
me with uneasy and sometimes defiant 
eyes. 

I found a miserable household here. 
Mr. Malden had in no way reformed. 
When did marriage ever reform a bad 
man? On the contrary, he was more 
dissipated than ever; and whenever he 
came home, the welcome that waited for 
him was one little calculated to make 
home pleasant; for Letty’s quick temper 
blazed up in reproach and reviling that 
drew out worse recrimination; and even 
the little, wailing, feeble baby, that filled 
Letty’s arms and consoled her in his ab- 
sence, was only further cause of strife 
between her and her husband. Often, 
as I came down the street and saw the 
pretty outside of the cottage, waving with 
creepers, and hedged about with thorns, 
-whose gay berries decked it as if for a fes- 
tival, I thought of what a good old preach- 
er among the Friends once said to me: 
« Sarah, thee will live to find shows are 
often seems; thee sees many a quiet 
house, with gay windows, that is hell in- 
side.” 

I soon found that I must stay all winter 
at Slepington. I had a hard task before 
me,—to try and teach Letty that she had 
no right to neglect her own duties be- 
cause her husband ignored his. But six 
months of continual dropping seemed to 
wear a tiny channel of perception ; and 
my presence, as well as the efforts we 
made together to preserve order, if not 
serenity, in the house, restored a certain. 
dim hope to Letty’s mind, and I began to 
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see that the “purification by fire” was 
doing its work, in slow pain, but to a sure 
end. 

Selfish as’ it was, I cannot say that 
I felt sorry to return to Jo, who wrote 
for me in April, urging me to come as 
soon as I could, for Mr. Waring had 
fallen from the mill-wall and broken his 
leg, and the workmen, in their confu- 
sion, had carried him to her house, 
and she wanted me to help her. I 
learned, on reaching Valley Mills, that 
the new building on the island had not 
been completed far enough to resist a 
heavy freshet, that had swept away part 
of the first story, where the mortar was 
not yet hardened ; and it was in travers- 
ing these wet stones to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the damage that Mr. Waring had 
slipped, and, unable to recover his foot- 
ing, fallen on a heap of stones and re- 
ceived his injury. 

My first question to Josephine was, 
“ Where is Mr. Waring’s mother ?” 

“He would not send for her, Sally,” _ 
said she, “ because she is not well, and 
he feared to startle her.” 

“Hm!” said I, very curtly. 

Josephine looked at me with innocent, 
grave eyes,—dear, simple child!—and yet, 
for anybody but herself she would have 
been sufficiently discerning. This love 
seemed to have remodelled her nature, 
to have taken from her all the serpent’s 
wisdom, to have destroyed her common 
sense, and distorted her view of every- 


, thing in which Arthur Waring was con- 


cerned. She had certainly got on very 
fast in my absence. I had returned too 
late.. 

I had little to do with the care of the 
invalid; that devolved on Jo; my offers 
of service were kindly received, but 
always declined. Nobody could read to 
him so well as Miss Boyle. Nobody else 
understood his moods, his humors, his 
whims; she knew his tastes with omi- 
nous exactness. It was she who arranged 
his meals on the salver with such care 
and grace, nay, even cooked them at 
times; for Jo believed, like a rational 
woman, that intellect and cultivation in- 
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crease one’s capacity for every office,— 
that a woman of intelligence should be 
able to excel an ignorant servant in 
every household duty, by just so much as 
she excels her in mind. In fact, this was 
a pleasant life to two persons, but harass- 
ing enough for me. Had I been confi- 
dent of Arthur Waring’s integrity, I 
should have regarded him with friendly 
and cordial interest; but I had every 
reason to distrust him. I perceived he 
had so far insinuated himself into Jo’s 
confidence, that his whole artillery of ex- 
pressive looks, broken sentences, even 
caresses, were received by her with en- 
tire good faith; but when I asked her 
seriously if I was to regard Mr. Waring 
as her lover, she burst into indignant de- 
nial, colored scarlet, and was half in- 
clined to be angry with me,—though a 
certain tremulous key, into which her 
usually sweet and steady voice broke 
while she declared he had never spoken 
to her of love, it was only friendship, 
witnessed against her that she was ap- 
prehensive, sad, perhaps visited with a 
tinge of that causeless shame which even 
in a pure and good woman conventional- 
ity constrains, when she has loved a man 
before he says in plain English, “I love 
you,” though every act and look and 
tone of his may have carried that signifi- 
cance unmistakably for years. Thank 
God, there is a day of sure judgment 
coming, when conventions and shields of 
usage will save no man from the due 
vengeance of truth upon falsehood, jus- 
tice upon smooth and plausible duplicity ! 

In due time Mr. Waring recovered. 
If there was any change in his manner 
to Jo, it was too slight to be seen, though 
it was felt, and was, after all, the careless- 
ness of a person certain of his foothold 
in her good graces, rather than the evi- 
dent withdrawal of attention,—which I 
could have pardoned even then, had it 
been the result of honest regret for past 
carelessness, and stern resolution to re- 
pair that past. Whatever it was, Jo per- 
ceived that her ideal man was become a 
real man; but, with a tenacity of nature, 
for which in my fate-telling I had not 
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given her credit, she was as constant to the 
substance as she had been to the dream; 
and while she lost both health and spirits 
in the contemplation of Arthur Waring’s 
fitful and heedless manner toward her, and 
was evidently pained by the discovery of 
his selfish and politic traits,—to call them 
by no harsher name,—it was inexpressi- 
bly touching to hear the excuses she 
made for him, to see the all-shielding 
love with which she veiled his faults, and 
kept him as a mother would keep her 
graceless, yet dearest child from animad- 
version and reproach. 

In the mean time I heard often from 
Letty,—no good news of her husband, 
but that her child grew more and more 
a comfort, that her friends were very 
kind, and always in a tiny postscript 
some such phrase as this: “I try to be 
patient, Sarah,” or “I don’t scold Harry 
so much as I did, dear.” I hoped for 
Letty, for she persevered. 

That summer we saw less than ever 
of Mr. Waring; he was very busy at the 
mill in order that it might be far enough 
advanced to resist the inevitable spring 
freshets; and besides, we were absent from 
the Valley some weeks, endeavoring to 
recruit Jo’s failing health at the sea-side. 
But this was a vain endeavor; that which 
sapped the springs of her life was past 
outward cure. She inherited her father’s 
delicate and unreliable constitution, and 
a nervous organization, whose worst dis- 
ease is ever the preying of doubt, anx- 
iety, or regret. As winter drew on, she 
grew no better; a dim, dreamy abstrac- 
tion brooded over her. She said to me 
often, with a vague alarm, “ Sally, how 
far off you seem! Do come nearer!” 
She ceased to talk when we were alone, 
her step grew languid, her eye deeper,— 
and its bright expression, when you roused 
her, was longer in shooting back into the 
clouded sphere than ever before. She 
sat for hours by the window, her lovely 
head resting on its casement, looking out, 
always out and away, beyond the hills, 
into the deep spaces of blue air, past 
cloud and vapor, to the stars. Sudden 
noises startled her to an extreme degree ; 
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a quick step flushed her cheek with fire 
and fluttered her breath. How I longed 
for spring! I hoped all from the deli- 
cate ministrations of Nature; though the 
physician we called gave me no hope of 
her final recovery. Mr. Waring him- 
self seemed struck with her aspect, and 
many little signs of friendly interest 
came from him. As often as he could, 
he returned to his old haunts; and while 
the pleasure of his presence and the 
excitement of his undisguised anxiety 
wrought on her, Jo became almost her 
old self for the moment, gay, cheerful, 
blooming,—alas! with the bloom of fe- 
verishness and vain hope. 

So spring drew near. The mill was 
nearly finished. One day in March a 
warm south-wind “quieted the earth” 
after a long rain, the river began to stir, 
its mail of ice to crack and heave under 
the sun’s rays. I persuaded Jo to take a 
little drive, and once in the carriage the 
air reanimated her; she rested against 
me and talked more than I had known 
her for weeks. 

“What a lovely day!” said she; 
“how balmy the air is! there is such 
an expression of rest without despair, 
such calm expectation! I always think of 
heaven such days, Sally !—they are like 
the long sob with which a child finishes 
weeping. Only to think of never more 
knowing tears !—that is life indeed !” 

A keen pang pierced me at the vibra- 
tion of her voice as she spoke. I thought 
to soothe her a little, and said, “ Heaven 
ean be no more than love, Jo, and we 
have a great deal of that on earth.” 

“ Do we ?” answered she, in a tone of 
grief just tipped with irony,—and then 
went on: “ I believe you love me, Sally. 
I would trust you with—my heart, if need 
were. I think you love me better than 
any one on earth does.” 

“JT love you enough, dear,” said I; 
more words would have choked me in 
the utterance. 

Soon we turned homeward. 

“Tell John to drive down by the 
river,” said Josephine,—“I want to see 
the new mill.” 
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“ But you cannot see it from the road, 
Jo; the hemlocks stand between.” 

“ Never mind, Sally ; I shall just walk 
through them; don’t deny me! I want 
to see it all again; and perhaps the ar- 
butus is in bloom.” # 

“ Not yet, Jo.” 

“T can get some buds, then ; I want to 
have some just once.” 

We left the carriage, and on my arm 
Jo strolled through the little thicket of 
hemlock-trees, green and fragrant. She 
seemed unusually strong. I began to 
hope. After much searching, we found 
the budded flowers; she loved most of all 
wild blossoms ;—no scent breathed from 
the closed petals; they were not yet 
kissed by the odor-giving south-wind into 
life and expression; but Jo looked at 
them with sad, far-reaching eyes. I 
think she silently said good-bye to them, 

Presently we came out on the steep 
bank of the river, directly opposite the 
mill. A heavy timber was thrown across 
from the shore to the island, on which the 
workmen from the west side had passed 
and repassed ; it was firm enough for its 
purpose, but now, wet with the morning’s 
rain, and high above the grinding ice, it 
seemed a hazardous bridge. As we stood 
looking over at the new mill, listening to 
the slight stir within it, apparently the 
setting to rights by some lingering work- 
man of such odds and ends as remain 
after finishing the great whole of such a 
building, suddenly the cool wind, which 
had shifted to the north, brought on its 
waft a most portentous roar. We stood 
still to listen. Nearer and nearer it 
swelled, crashing and hissing as it ap- 
proached. Josephine grasped my arm 
with convulsive energy, and at that in- 
stant we perceived Mr. Waring’s plaid 
cap pass an open casement. She turned 
upon me like a wild creature driven to 
bay. I looked up-stream;—the ice had 
gathered in one high barrier mixed with 
flood-wood and timber, and, bearing above 
all the uprooted trunk of a huge syea~ 
more, was coming down upon the dam 
like a batteringe-ram. Jo gasped. “ The 
river is broken up and Arthur is on the 
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island,” said she, in a fearfully suppressed 
tone, and, swifter than I could think or 
guess her meaning, she had reached the 
timber, she was on it,—and with light, 
untrembling steps half across, when both 
she and I simultaneously caught sight of 
Mr. Waring running for dear life to the 
other and stronger bridge. Jo turned to 
come back; but the excitement was past 
that had sustained her; she trembled, she 
tottered. I ran to meet and aid her. 
Just then the roots of the great sycamore 
thundered against the dam; the already 
heavily pressed structure gave way ; with 
the freed roar of a hurricane, the barrier, 
the dam, the foot-bridge swept down to- 
ward us. She had all but reached the 
end of the timber,—I stood there to grasp 
her hand,—when the old tree, whirled 
down by the torrent, struek the other 
end of the beam and threw Josephine 
forward to the bank, dashing her throb- 
bing, panting breast, with all the force 
of her fall, against the hard ground. I 
lifted her in my arms. She was white with 
pain. Presently she opened her eyes 
and looked up, a flush of rapture glowed 
all over her face, and then the awful mist 
of death, gray and rigid, veiled it. Her 
head dropped on my shoulder; a sharp 
ery and a rush of scarlet blood passed 
her lips together; the head lay more 
heavily,—she was dead. But Arthur 
Waring never knew how or for what 
she died! 

Five years have passed since that day. 
Still I live at Nook Cottage; but not 
alone. Of us three, Josephine is in 
heaven. Letty is still troubled upon 
earth ; her husband tests her patience and 
her temper every hour, but both temper 
and patience are in good training; and 
if ever Henry Malden is reclaimed, as I 
begin to see reasons to hope he will be, 
he will owe it to the continual example 
and gentle goodness of his wife, who has 
grown from a petulant, thoughtless girl 
into a lovely, unselfish, religious woman, 
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a devoted mother- and wife, “refined by 
fire.” For me, the last,—whenever now 
I say, as I used to say, “ Three of us,” I 
mean a new three,—Paul, baby, and me; 
for Jo was not a prophet. Four years 
ago, while my heart-ache for her was 
fresh and torturing, a new pastor came to 
the little village church of Valley Mills. 
Mr. Lyman was very good; I have seen 
other men with as fine natural traits, but 
I have never seen a man or woman so 
entirely good. He came to me to console 
me; for he, too, had just lost a sister, and 
in listening to his story I for a moment 
forgot my own, as he meant I should. 
But I did not love him,—no, not till I dis- 
covered, months afterward, that he suf- 
fered incessantly from ill-health, and was 
all alone in the world. I was too much 
a woman to resist such a plea. I pitied 
him; I tried to take care of him; and 
when he asked me if I liked the office of 
sick-nurse, I told him I liked it well 
enough to wish it were for life; and now, 
when he wants to light my eyes out of 
that dreamy expression that tells him I 
am re-living the past, and thinking of the 
dead, he tells me, for the sake of the 
flash that follows, that I offered myself 
tohim! Perhaps I did. But he is well 
now; the air of the Tunxis hills, and the 
rest of a quiet life, partly, I hape, good 
care also, have restored to him his lost 
health. And I am what Jo said I should 
have been,—a blessed mother, as well as 
a happy wife. The baby that lies across 
my lap has traits that endear her to me 
doubly,—traits of each of us three cous- 
ins: Josephine’s hair on her little nestling 
head, Letty’s apple-blossom complexion, 
and my eyes, except that they are serene 
when they are not smiling. I ask only 
of the love that has given me all this 
unexpected joy, that my little Jo may 
have one better trait,—her father’s heart; 
.a stronger, tenderer, and purer heart 
than belonged to any one among “ Three 
of us!” 
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What a Wretched Woman said to me. 


WHAT A WRETCHED WOMAN SAID TO ME. 


Aut the broad East was laced with tender rings 
Of widening light ; the Daybreak shone afar; 

Deep in the hollow, ’twixt her fiery wings, 
Fluttered the morning star. 


A cloud, that through the time of darkness went 
With wanton winds, now, heavy-hearted, came 
And fell upon the sunshine, penitent, 
And burning up with shame. 


The grass was wet with dew; the sheep-fields lay 
Lapping together far as eye could see ; 

And the great harvest hung the golden way 
Of Nature’s charity. 


My house was full of comfort; I was propped 
With life’s delights, all sweet as they could be, 

When at my door a wretched woman stopped, 
And, weeping, said to me,— 


“Tts rose-root in youth’s seasonable hours 
Love in thy bosom set, so blest wert thou ; 
Hence all the pretty little red-mouthed flowers 

That climb and kiss thee now! 


« T loved, but J must stifle Nature’s cries 
With old dry blood, else perish, I was told; 
Hence the young light shrunk up within my eyes, 
And left them blank and bold. 


“JT take my deeds, all, bad as they have been,— 
The way was dark, the awful pitfall bare ;— 
In my weak hands, up through the fires of sin, 
I hold them for my prayer.” 


“ The thick, tough husk of evil grows about 
Each soul that lives,” I mused, “ but doth it kill ? 
When the tree rots, the imprisoned wedge falls out, 
Rusted, but iron still, 


Shall He who to the daisy has access, 
Reaching it down its little lamp of dew 

To light it up through earth, do any less, 
Last and,best work, for you ?” 
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Nor Dibdin’s; not Barry Cornwall’s ; 
not Tom Campbell’s; not any of the 
“ Pirate’s Serenades” and “I’m afloats!” 
which appear in the music-shop-windows, 
illustrated by lithographic vignettes of 
impossible ships in impracticable posi- 
tions. These are sung by landsmen 
yachting in still waters and in sight of 
green fields, by romantic young ladies in 
comfortable and unmoying drawing-rooms 
to the tinkling of Chickering’s pianos. 
What are the songs the sailor sings to the 
accompaniment of the thrilling shrouds, 
the booming double-bass of the hollow 
topsails, and the multitudinous chorus of 
Ocean? What does the coaster, in his 
brief walk “three steps and overboard,” 
hum to himself, as he tramps up and 
down his little.deck through the swathing 
mists of a Bank fog? What sings the 
cook at the galley-fire in doleful unison 
with the bubble of his coppers? Surely 
not songs that exult in the life of the sea. 
Certainly not, my amateur friend, any- 
thing that breathes of mastery over the 
elements. The sea is a real thing to him. 
He never is familiar with it, or thinks of 
it or speaks of it as his slave. Itis “a 
steed that knows his rider,” and, like 
many another steed which the men of the 
forecastle have mounted, knows that it 
can throw its rider at pleasure, and the 
riders know it too. Now and then a 
sailor will utter some fierce imprecation 
upon wind or sea, but it is in the impo- 
tence of despair, and not in the conscious, 
boastful mastery which the land-songs at- 
tribute’ to him. What, then, does the 
sailor sing ?—and does he sing at all? 

Certainly the sailor sings. Did you ev- 
er walk through Ann Street, Boston, or 
haunt the purlieus of the Fulton Market ? 
and when there did you never espy a 
huckster’s board covered with little slips 
of printed paper of the size and shape 
of the bills-of-fare at the Commonwealth 
Hotel? They are printed on much 
coarser paper, and are by no means as 
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typographically exact as the aforesaid: 
carte, or as this page of the “Atlantic 
Monthly,” but they are what the sailor 
sings. I know they are there, for I 
once spent a long summer’s day in the 
former place, searching those files for a 
copy of the delightful ballad sung (or at- 
tempted to be sung) by Dick Fletcher in 
Scott’s “ Pirate,”—the ballad beginning 


“Tt was a ship, and a ship of fame, 
Launched off the stocks, bound for the 
main.” 


I did not find my ballad, and to this day 
remain in ignorance of what fate befell 
the “ hundred and fifty brisk young men” 
therein commemorated. But I found 
what the sailor does sing. It was a mis- 
cellaneous collection of sentimental songs, 
the worn-out rags of the stage and the 
parlor, or ditties of highwaymen, or bal- 
lad narratives of young women who ran 
away from arich “ parient” with “ silvier 
and gold” to follow the sea. The truth of 
the story was generally established by the 
expedient of putting the damsel’s name 
in the last verse —delicately suppressing 
all but the initial and final letters. The 
only sea-songs that I remember were 
other ballads descriptive of piracies, of 
murders by cruel captains, and of muti- 
nies, with a sprinkling of sea-fights dat- 
ing from the last war with England. 

The point of remark is, that all of these 
depend for their interest upon a human 
association. Not one of them professes 
any concern with the sea or ships for 
their own sake. The sea is a sad, sol- 
emn reality, the theatre upon which the 
seaman acts his life’s tragedy. It has no 
more of enchantment to him than the 
“magic fairy palace” of the ballet has to 
a scene-shifter, 

But othemsongs the sailor sings. The 
Mediterranean sailor is popularly sup- 
posed to chant snatches of opera over his 
fishing-nets; but, after all, his is only a 
larger sort of lake, with water of a ques- 
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tionable saltness. It can furnish danger- 
ous enough storms upon occasion, and, 
far worse than storms, the terrible white- 
squall which lies ambushed under sun- 
ny skies, and leaps unawares upon the 
doomed vessel. But the Mediterranean 
is not the deep sea, nor has it produced 
the best and boldest navigators. There- 
fore, although we still seek the sources of 
our maritime law amid the rock-poised 
huts (once palaces) of Amalfi, we must 
go elsewhere for our true sea-songs. 

The sailor does not lack for singing. He 
sings at certain parts of his work ;—indeed, 
he must sing, if he would work. On ves- 
sels of war, the drum and fife or boatswain’s 
whistle furnish the necessary movement- 
regulator. There, where the strength of 
one or two hundred men can be applied 
to one and the same effort, the labor is 
not intermittent, but continuous. The 
men form on either side of the rope to be 
hauled, and walk away with it like fire- 
men marching with their engine. When 
the headmost pair bring up at the stern 
or bow, they part, and the two streams 
flow back to the starting-point, outside 
the following files. ‘Thus in this perpet- 
ual “follow-my-leader” way the work is 
done, with more precision and steadiness 
than in the merchant-seryice. Merchant- 
men are invariably manned with the least 
possible number, and often go to sea short- 
handed, even according to the parsimo- 
nious calculations of their owners. The 
only way the heavier work can be done 
at all is by each man doing his utmost at 
the same moment. ‘This is regulated by 
the song. And here is the true singing 
of the deep sea. It is not recreation; 
it is an essential part of the work. It 
mastheads the topsail-yards, on making 
sail; it starts the anchor from the domes- 
tic or foreign mud; it “rides down the 
main tack with a will”; it breaks out and 
takes on board cargo; it keeps the pumps 
(the ship’s,—not the sailor’s) going. A 
good voice and a new and stirring chorus 
are worth an extra man. And there is 
plenty of need of both. . 

I remember well one black night in the 
mid-Atlantic, when we were beating up 
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against a stiff breeze, coming on deck near 
midnight, just as the ship was put about. 


. When a ship is tacking, the tacks and 


sheets (ropes which confine the clews or 
lower corners of the sails) are let run, in 
order that the yards may bé swung round 
to meet the altered position of the ship. 
They must then be hauled taut again, and 
belayed, or secured, in order to keep the 
sails in their place and to prevent them 
from shaking. When the ship’s head 
comes up in the wind, the sail is for a 
moment or two edgewise to it, and then is 
the nice moment, as soon as the head-sails 
fairly fill, when the main-yard and the 
yards above it can be swung readily, and 
the tacks and sheets hauled in. Ifthe crew 
are too few in number, or too slow at their 
work, and the sails get fairly filled on the 
new tack, it is a fatiguing piece of work 
enough to “board” the tacks and sheets, 
as it is called. You are pulling at one 
end of the rope,—but the gale is tugging 
at the other. The advantages of lungs 
are all against you, and perhaps the only 
thing to be done is to put the helm down 
a little, and set the sails shaking again 
before they can be trimmed properly.—It 
was just at such a time that I came on 
deck, as above mentioned. Being near 
eight bells, the watch on deck had been 
not over spry ; and the consequence was 
that our big main-course was slatting and 
flying out overhead with a might that 
shook the ship from stem to stern. The 
flaps of the mad canvas were like suc- 
cessive thumps of a giant’s fist upon a 
mighty drum. The sheets were jerking 
at the belaying-pins, the blocks rattling 
in sharp snappings like castanets. You 
could hear the hiss and seething of the sea 
alongside, and see it flash by in sudden 
white patches of phosphorescent foam, 
while all overhead was black with the 
flying scud. The English second-mate 
was stamping with vexation, and, with all 
his Hs misplaced, storming at the men: 
“?An’somely the weather main-brace,— 
’an’somely, I tell you!— Alf a dozen of 
you clap on to the main sheet here,— 
down with ’im!—D’y’see ’ere’s hall like 
a midshipman’s bag,—heverythink hup- 
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permost and nothing ’andy.— Aul ‘im 
in, Hi say !”—But the sail wouldn’t come, 
though. All the most forcible expressions 
of the Commination-Service were liberal- 
ly bestowed on the watch. “Give us the 
song, men!” sang out the mate, at last,— 
“ pull with a will!—together, men !—hal- 
together now!”—And then a cracked, 
melancholy voice struck up this chant: 
“ Oh, the bowline, bully bully bowline, 
Oh, the bowline, bowline, Haun!” 
At the last word every man threw his 
whole strength into the pull,—all singing 
it in chorus, with a quick, explosive sound. 
And so, jump by jump, the sheet was at 
last hauled taut—I dare say this will 
seem very much spun out to a seafarer, 
but landsmen like to hear of the sea and 
its ways; and as more landsmen than 
seamen, probably, read the “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” I have told them of one genu- 
ine sea-song, and its time and place. 
Then there are pumping-songs. “ The 
dismal sound of the pumps is heard,” 
says Mr. Webster’s Plymouth-Rock Ora- 
tion ; but being a part of the daily morn- 
ing duty of a well-disciplined merchant- 
vessel,—just a few minutes’ spell to keep 
the vessel free and cargo unharmed by 
bilge-water,—it is not a dismal sound at 
all, but rather a lively one. It was a fa- 
yorite amusement with us passengers on 
board the to go forward about 
pumping-time to the break of the deck 
and listen. Any quick tune to which 
you might work a fire-engine will serve 
for the music, and the words were varied 
with every fancy. .“ Pay me the money 
down,” was one favorite chorus, and the 
verse ran thus :— 


Solo. 


“Your money, young man, is no ob- 
ject to me. 

Pay me the money down! 

Solo. Half a crown’s no great amount. 

Chorus. Pay me the money down! 

Solo and Chorus, (Bis.) Money down, money 


Chorus. 


A down, pay me the money down!” ° 


Not much sense in all this, but it 
served to man and move the brakes 
merrily. Then there were other cho- 
ruses, which were heard from time to 
time, —“ And the young gals goes a- 
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—“ O long storm, storm along 
but the favorite tune was 
“ Money ese at least with our crew- 
They were not an avaricious set, either; 
for their parting ceremony, on embarking; 
was to pitch the last half-dollars of their 
advance on to the wharf, to be scrambled. 
for by the land-sharks. But “ Money 
down” was the standing chorus. I once 
heard, though not on board that ship, the 
lively chorus of “ Off she goes, and off 
she must go,”’— 


weepin’,” 
stormy ” ; 


“Highland day and off she goes, 
Off she goes with a flying fore-topsail, 
Highland day and off she goes.” 


It is one of the most spirited things imag- 
inable, when well sung, and, when applied 
to the topsail-halyards, brings the yards 
up in grand style. 

These are some of the orien 
of the sea. They are not chosen for 
their sense, but for their sound. They 
must contain good mouth-filling words, 
with the vowels in the right place, and 
the rhythmic ictus at proper distances for 
chest and hand to keep true time. And 
this is why the seaman beats the wind 
in a trial of strength. The wind may 
whistle, but it cannot sing. The sailor 
does not whistle, on shipboard at least, 
but does sing. 

Besides the working-day songs, there 
are others for the foreeastle and dog- 
watches, which have been already de- 
scribed. But they are seldom of the par- 
lor pattern. I remember one lovely 
moonlight evening, off the Irish coast, 
when our ship was slipping along before 
a light westerly air,—just enough of it for 
everything to draw, and the ship as steady 
as Ailsa Crag, so that everybody got on 
deck, even the chronically sea-sick pas+ 
sengers of the steerage. There was a 
boy on board, a steerage passenger, who 
had been back and forth several times 
on this Liverpool line of packets. He 
was set to singing, and his sweet, clear 
voice rang out with song after song,—al- 
most all of them sad ones. At last one 
of the crew called on him for a song which 
he made some demur at singing. I re- 
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member the refrain well (for he did sing 
it at last) ; it ran thus :— 

“My crew are tried, my bark’s my pride, 

I’m the Pirate of the Isles.” 

It was no rose-water piracy that the 
boy sang of; it was the genuine pirate 
of the Isle of Pines,—the gentleman 
who before the days of California and 
steamers was the terror of the Spanish 
Main. - He was depicted as falling in 
deadly combat with a naval cruiser, after 
many desperate deeds. What was most 
striking to us of the cabin was, that the 
sympathy of the song, and evidently 
of the hearers, was all on the side of 
the defier of law and order. There 
was no nonsense in it about “islands on 
the face of the deep where the winds 
never blow and the skies never weep,” 
which to the parlor pirate are the indica- 
tions of a capital station for wood and 
water, and for spending his honeymoon. 
It was downright cutting of throats and 
scuttling of ships that our youngster sang 
of, and the grim faces looked and listened 
approvingly, as you might fancy Ulysses’s 
veterans hearkening to a tale of Troy. 

‘There is another class of songs, half of 
the sea, half of the shore, which the fish- 
ermen and coasters croon in their lonely 
watches. Such is the rhyme of “ Uncle 
Peleg,” or “ Pillick,” as it is pronounced, 
—probably an historical ballad concern- 
ing some departed worthy of the Folger 
family of Nantucket. It begins— 
“Old Uncle Pillick he built him a boat 

On the ba-a-ck side of Nantucket P’int; 
He rolled up his trowsers and set her afloat 
From the ba-a-ck side of Nantucket P’int.”’ 


Like “ Christabel,” this remains a frag- 
ment. Not so the legend of “ Captain 
Cottington,” (or Coddington,) which per- 
haps is still traditionally known to the 
young gentlemen at Harvard. It is 
marked by a bold and ingenious metri- 
eal novelty. 


“ Captain Cottington he went to sea, 
Captain Cottington he went to sea, 
Captain Cottington he went to sea-e-e, 
Captain Cottington he went to sea.’’ 


The third verse of the next stanza an- 
nounces that he didn’t go to sea in a 
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schoo-oo0-ooner,—of the next that he went 
to sea in a bri-i-io,—and so on. We learn 
that he got wrecked on the “ Ba-ha-ha- 
hamys,” that he swam ashore with the pa- 
pers in his hat, and, I believe, entered his 
protest at the nearest “ Cotnsel’s” (An- 
glicé, Consul’s) dwelling. 

For the amateur of genuine ballad 
verse, here is a field quite as fertile 
as that which was reaped by Scott and 
Ritson amid the border peels and farm- 
houses of Liddesdale. It is not un- 
likely that some treasures may thus 
be brought to light. The genuine ex- 
pression of popular feeling is always 
forcible, not seldom poetic. And at 
any rate, these wild bits of verse are 
redolent of the freshness of the sea- 
breeze, the damps of the clinging fog, 
the strange odors of the caboose-cookery, 
of the curing of cod, and of many an- 
other “ ancient and fish-like smell.” Who 
will tell us of these songs, not indeed of 
the deep sea, but of soundings? What 
were the stanzas’which Luckie Muckle- 
backit sang along the Portanferry Sands ? 
What is the dredging-song which the 
oyster “ come of a gentle kind” is said to 
love ? 

These random thoughts may serve to 
indicate to the true seeker new and un- 
worked mines of rhythmic ore. We are 
crying continually, that we have no na- 
tional literature, that we are a nation of 
imitators and plagiarists. Why will not 
some one take the trouble to learn what 
we have? This does not mean that 
amateurs should endeavor to write such 
ballad fragments and popular songs,—be- 
cause that cannot be done; such things 
grow,—they are not made. If the sea 
wants songs, it will have them. It is only 
suggested here that we look about us and 
ascertain of what lyric blessings we may 
now be the unconscious possessors. Can 
it be that oars have risen and fallen, sails 
flapped, waves broken in thunder upon 
our shores in vain ? that no whistle of the 
winds,.or moan of the storm-foreboding 
seas has waked a responsive chord in the 
heart of pilot or fisherman? If we are 
so poor, let us know our poverty. 
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marks to a practical conclusion. I have. 


written these seemingly trifling fragments 
with a serious purpose. It is to show 
that the seaman has little or no art or 
part in the poetry of the seas. I have 
put down facts, have given what expe- 
rience I have had of some of the idiosyn- 
crasies of the forecastle. The poetry of 
the sea has been written on shore and by 
landsmen. Falconer’s “ Shipwreck” is a 
clever nautical tract, written in verse,—or 
if it be anything more, it is but the solitary 
exception which proves and enforces thé 
rule. Midshipmen have written ambi- 
tious verses about the sea; but by the 
time the young gentlemen were promoted 
to the ward-room they have dropped the 
habit or found other themes for their 
stanzas. In truth, the stern manliness 
of his calling forbids the seaman to write 
poetry. He acts it. His is a profession 
which leaves no room for any assumed 
feeling or for any reflective tendencies. 
His instincts are developed, rather than 
his reason. He has no time to speculate. 
He must be prepared to lay his hand on 
the right rope, let the night be the dark- 
est that ever came down upon the waves. 
He obeys orders, heedless of conse- 
quences; he issues commands amid the 
uproar and tumult of pressing emergen- 
cies. There is no chance for quackery 
in his work. The wind and the wave are 
infallible tests of all his knots and splices. 
He cannot cheat them. The gale and 
the lee-shore are not pictures, but fierce 
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realities, with which he has to grapple for 
life or death. The soldier and the fire- 
man may pass for heroes upon an assumed 
stock of courage; but the seaman must 
be a brave man in his calling, or Nature. 
steps in and brands him coward. There- 
fore he cares little about the romance of 
his duties. If you would win his interest 
and regard, it must be on the side of his 
personal and human sensibilities. Cut 
off during his whole active life from 
any but the most partial sympathy with 
his kind, he yearns for the life of the 
shore, its social pleasures and its friendly 
greetings. Captains, whose vessels have 
been made hells-afloat by their tyranny, 
have found abundant testimony in the 
courts of law to their gentle and humane 
deportment on land. Therefore, when 
you would address seamen effectively, 
either in acts or words, let it be by no 
shallow mimicry of what you fancy to be 
their life afloat. It will be at best but 
“shop” to them, and we all know how 
distasteful that is in the mouth of a 
stranger to our pursuits. They laugh at 
your clumsy imitations, or are puzzled by 
your strange misconceptions. It is pain- 
ful to see the forlorn attempts which are 
made to raise the condition of this noble 
race of men, to read the sad nonsense 
that is perpetrated for their benefit. . If 
you wish really to benefit them, it must 
be by raising their characters as men; and 
to do this, you must address them as such, 
irrespectively of the technicalities of their 
calling. . 


THE KINLOCH ESTATE, AND HOW IT WAS SETTLED. 


OHAPTER I. 

“ MILDRED, my daughter, I am faint. 
Run and get me a glass of cordial from 
the buffet.” 

The girl looked at her father as he sat 
in his bamboo chair on the piazza, his 
pipe just let fall on the floor, and his face 
covered with a deadly pallor. She ran 


for the cordial, and poured it out with a 
trembling hand. 

“ Shan’t I go for the doctor, father ? ” 
she asked. 

“ No, my dear, the spasm will pass off 
presently.” But his face grew more ashy 
pale, and his jaw drooped. 

“ Dear father,” said the frightened girl, 
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“what shall I do for you? Oh, dear, if 
mother were only at home, or Hugh, to 
run for the doctor ! ” 

` “Mildred, my daughter,” he gasped 
with difficulty, “the blacksmith,—send 
for Ralph Hardwick,—quick ! In the 
ebony cabinet, middle drawer, you will 
find. Oh! oh!—God bless you, my 
daughter !—God bless ”. 

The- angels, only, heard the conclusion 
of the sentence ; for the speaker, Walter 
Kinloch, was dead, summoned to the in- 
visible world without a warning and 
with hardly a struggle. * 

But Mildred thought he had fainted, 
and, raising the window, called loudly for 
Lucy Ransom, the only female domestic 
then in the house. 

Lucy, frightened out of her wits at the 
sudden call, came rushing to the piazza, 
flat-iron in hand, and stood riveted to the 
spot where she first saw the features on 
which the awful shadow of death had 
settled. 

“ Rub his hands, Lucy!” said Mildred. 
“ Run for some water! Get me the smell- 
ino-salts ! ” 

Lucy attempted to obey all three orders 
at once, and therefore did nothing. 

Mildred held the unresisting hand. “It 
is warm,” she said. “ But the pulse,—I 
can’t find it.” 

“ Deary, no,” said Lucy, “you won’t 
find it.” 

“ Why, you don’t mean ”—— 

“Yes, Mildred, he’s dead!” And she 
let fall her flat-iron, and covered her 
face with her apron. 

But Mildred kept chafing her father’s 
temples and hands,—calling piteously, in 
hopes to get an answer from the motion- 
less lips. Then she sank down at his 
feet, and clasped his knees in an agony 
of grief. 

A carriage stopped at the door, and a 
hasty step came up the walk. 

“Lucy Ransom,” said Mrs. Kinloch, 
(for it was she, just returned from her 
drive,) “ Lucy Ransom, what are you 
blubbering about? Here on the piazza, 
and with your flat-iron! What is the 
matter ?” 
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“ Matter enough !” said Lucy. “See !— 
see Mr.” But the sobs were too fre-. 
quent. She became choked, and fell into 
an hysterical paroxysm. 

By this time Mrs. Kinloch had stepped 
upon the piazza, and saw the drooping 
head, the dangling arms, and the changed 
face of her husband. “Dead! dead!” 
she exclaimed. “My God! what has 
happened? Mildred, who was with him ? 
Was the doctor sent for? or Squire 
Clamp? or Mr. Rook? What did he 
say to you, dear?” And she tried to 
lift up the sobbing child, who still clung 
to the stiffening knees where she had so 
often climbed for a kiss. 

“ Oh, mother! is he dead ?—no life 
left ?” 

“ Calm yourself, my dear child,” said 
Mrs. Kinloch. “ Tell me, did he say 
anything ?” 

Mildred replied, “ He was faint, and 
before I could give him the cordial he 
asked for he was almost gone. ‘The 
blacksmith,” he said, ‘send for Ralph 
Hardwick’; then he said something of 
the ebony cabinet, but could not speak 
the words which were on his lips.” She 
could say no more, but gave way to un- 
controllable tears and sobs. 

By this time, Mrs. Kinloch’s son, Hugh 
Branning, who had been to the stable 
with the horse and carriage, came whis- 
tling through the yard, and cutting off 
weeds or twigs along the path with sharp 
cuts of his whip. 

“Which way is the wind now ?” said 
he, as he approached; “the governor 
asleep, Mildred crying, and you scolding, 
mother?” In a moment, however, the sight 
of the ghastly face transfixed the thought- 
less youth, as it had done his mother ; and, 
dropping his whip, he stood silent, awe- 
struck, in the presence of the dead. 

“ Hugh,” said Mrs. Kinloch, speaking 
in a very quiet tone, “go and tell Squire 
Clamp to come over here.” 

In a few minutes the dead body was 
carried into the house by George, the 
Asiatic servant, aided by a villager who 
happened to pass by. Squire Clamp, the 
lawyer of the town, came and had a con- 
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ference with Mrs. Kinloch respecting the 
funeral. Neighbors came to offer sym- 
pathy, and aid, if need should be. Then 
the house was put in order, and crape 
hung on the door-handle. The family 
were alone with their dead. 

On the village green the boys were 
playing a grand game of “round ball,” 
for it was a half-holiday. The clear, sil- 
very tones of the bell were heard, and 
we stopped to listen. Was it a fire ? No, 
the ringing was not vehement enough. 
A meeting of the church? In a moment 
we should know. As the bell ceased, we 
looked up to the white taper spire to catch 
the next sound. One stroke. It was a 
death, then,—and of aman. We listened 
for the age tolled from the belfry. Fifty- 
five. Who had departed? The sexton 
crossed the green on his way to the shop 
to make the coffin, and informed us. Our 
bats and balls had lost their interest for 
us; we did not even ask our tally- 
man, who cut notches for uson a stick, 
how the game stood. For Squire Walter 
Kinloch was the most considerable man 
in our village of Innisfield. Without be- 
ing highly educated, he was a man of 
reading and intelligence. In early life 
he had amassed a fortune in the China 
trade, and with it he had brought back a 
deeply bronzed complexion, a scar from 
the creese of a Malay pirate, and the 
easy manners which travel always gives 
to observant and sensible men. But his 
rather stately carriage produced no envy 
or ill-will among his humbler neighbors, 
for his superiority was never questioned. 
Men bowed to him with honest good- 
will, and boys, who had been flogged at 
school for confounding Congo and Coro- 
mandel, and putting Borneo in the Bight 
of Benin, made an awkward obeisance 
and stared wonderingly, as they met the 
man who had actually sailed round the 
world, and had, in his own person, illus- 
trated the experiment of walking with 
his head downwards among the antipo- 
des. His house had no rival in the coun- 
try round, and his garden was considered 
a miracle of art, having, in popular belief, 
all the fruits, flowers, and shrubs that had 
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been known from the days of Solomon 
to those of Linnzus. Prodigious stories 
were told of his hoard of gold, and some of 
the less enlightened thought that even the 
outlandish ornaments of the balustrade 
over the portico were carven silver. Cu- 
rious vases adorned the hall and side- 
board; and numberless quaint trinkets, 
whose use the villagers could not even 
imagine, gave to the richly-furnished 
rooms an air of Oriental magnificence. 
Tropical birds sang or chattered in 
cages, and a learned but lawless parrot 
talked, swore, or made mischief, as he 
chose. The tawny servant George, 
brought by Mr. Kinloch from one of the 
islands of the Pacific, completed his 
claims upon the admiration of the un- 
travelled. y 

He was just ready to enjoy the evening 


.of life, when the night of death closed 


upon him with tropic suddenness. He | 
left one child only, his daughter Mildred, 
then just turned of eighteen; and as Mrs. 
Kinloch had only one son to claim her 
affection, the motherless girl would seem 
to be well provided for. Mildred was 
sweet-tempered, and her step-mother had 
hitherto been discreet and kind. 

The funeral was over, and the towns- 
people recovered from the shock which 
the sudden death had caused. Adminis- 
tration was granted to the widow con- 
jointly with Squire Clamp, the lawyer, 
and the latter was appointed guardian 
for Mildred during her minority. 

Squire Clamp was an ill-favored man, 
heavy-browed and bald, and with a look 
which, in a person of less consequence, 
would have been called “ hang-dog,”— 
owing partly, no doubt, to the tribulation 
he had suffered from his vixen spouse, 
whose tongue was now happily silenced. 
He was the town’s only lawyer, (a fortu- 
nate circumstance,) so that he could fre- 
quently manage to receive fees for advice 
from both parties in a controversy. He 
made all the wills, deeds, and contracts, and 
settled all the estates he could get hold of. 
But no such prize as the Kinloch property 
had ever before come into his hands. 

If Squire Clamp’s reputation for 
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‘shrewdness had belonged to an irreligious 
man, it would have been of questionable 
character; but as he was a zealous mem- 
ber of the church, he was protected from 
assaults upon his integrity. If there 
“were suspicions, they were kept close, not 
bruited abroad. 

-He was now an almost daily visitor at 
‘the widow Kinloch’s. What was the 
intricate business that required the con- 
stant attention of a legal adviser? The 
‘settlement of the estate, so far as the 
world knew, was an easy matter. The 
property consisted of the dwelling-house, 
a small tract of land near the village, a 
manufactory at the dam, by the side of 
Ralph Hardwick’s blacksmith’s shop, 
and money, plate, furniture, and stocks. 
There were no debts. There was but 
one child, and, after the assignment of 
the widow’s dower, the estate was Mil- 
dred’s. Nothing, therefore, could be 
simpler for the administrators. The girl 
trusted to the good faith of her step- 
mother and the justice of the lawyer, 
who now stood to her in the place of a 
father. She was an orphan, and her in- 
nocence and childlike dependence would 
doubtless be a sufficient spur to the con- 
sciences of her protectors. So the girl 
thought, if she thought at all,—and so all 
charitable people were bound to think. 

How wearily the days passed during 
the month after the funeral! The shad- 
ow of death seemed to darken everything. 
Doors creaked dismally when they were 
opened. The room where the body had 
been laid seemed to have grown a cen- 
tury older than the other parts of the once 
bright and cheerful house,—its atmos- 
phere was so stagnant and full of mould. 
The family spoke only in suppressed 
tones; their countenances were as sad as 
their garments. All this was terrible to 
the impressible, imaginative, and nat- 
urally buoyant temper of Mildred. It 
was like dwelling in a tomb, and her 
heart cried out for very loneliness. She 
must do something to take her mind out 
of the sunless vault,—she must resume 
her relations with the dwellers in the up- 
per air. All at once she thought of her 
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father’s last words,—of Ralph Hardwick, 
and the ebony cabinet. It was in the 
next room. She opened the door, half 
expecting to see some bodiless presence 
in the silent space. She could hear her 
own heart beat between the tickings of 
the great Dutch clock, as she stepped 
across the floor. How still was every- 
thing! The air tingled in her ears as 
though now disturbed for the first time. 

She opened the cabinet, which was not 
locked, and pulled out the middle drawer. 
She found nothing but a dried rose-bud 
and a lock of sunny hair wrapped in a 
piece of yellowed paper. Was it her 
mother’s hair? As Mildred remembered 
her mother, the color of her hair was 
dark, not golden. Still it might have 
been cut in youth, before its hue had 
deepened. And what a world of mys- 
tery, of feeling, of associations there was 
in that scentless and withered rose-bud! 
What fair hand -had first plucked it? 
What pledge did it carry? Was the 
subtile aroma of love ever blended with 
its fragrance ? Had her father borne it 
with him in his wanderings ? The secret 
was in his coffin. The struggling lips 
could not utter it before they were stif- 
fened into marble. Yet she could not 
believe that these relics were the sole 
things to which he had referred. There 
must have been something that more 
nearly concerned her,—something in 
which the blacksmith or his nephew was 
interested. 


CHAPTER II. 


In order to show the position of Mrs. 
Kinloch and her son in our story, it will be 
necessary to make the reader acquaint- 
ed with some previous occurrences. 

Six years before this date, Mrs. Kin- 
loch was the Widow Branning. Her hus- 
band’s small estate had melted like’ a 
snow-bank in the liquidation of his debts. 
She had only one child, Hugh, to support ; 
but in a country town there is generally 
little that a woman can do to earn a live- 
lihood; and she might often have suf- 
fered from want, if the neighbors had not 
relieved her. If she left her house for 
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any errand, (locks were but seldom used 
in Innisfield,) she would often on her re- 
turn find a leg of mutton, a basket of 
apples or potatoes, or a sack of flour, con- 
veyed there by some unknown hands. 
In winter nights she would hear the 
voices of Ralph Hardwick,, the village 
blacksmith, and his boys, as they drew 
sled-loads of wood, ready cut and split, to 
keep up her kitchen fire. Other friends 
ploughed and planted her garden, and 
performed numberless kind offices. But, 
though aided in this way by charity, Mrs. 
Branning never lost her self-respect nor 
her standing in the neighborhood. 

Everybody knew that she was poor, 
and she knew that everybody knew it; 
yet so long as she was not in absolute 
want, and the poor-house, that bugbear 
of honest poverty, was yet far distant, 
she managed to keep a cheerful heart, 
and visited her neighbors on terms of en- 
tire equality. i 

At this period Walter Kinloch’s wife 
died, leaving an only child. During her 
sickness, Mrs. Branning had been sent 
for to act as nurse and temporary house- 
keeper, and, at the urgent request of the 
widower, remained for a time after the 
funeral. Weeks passed, and her house 
was still tenantless. Mildred had become 
so much attached to the motherly widow 
and her son, that she would not allow the 
servants to do anything for her. So, 
without any definite agreement, their 
relations continued. By-and-by the vil- 
lage gossips began to query and surmise. 
At the sewing-society the matter was 
fully discussed. 

Mrs. Greenfield, the doctor’s wife, ad- 
mitted that it would be an excellent 
match, “ jest a child apiece, both on ’em 
well brought up, used to good company, 
and all that; but, land’s sakes! he, with 
his mint o’ money, a’n’t a-goin’ to marry a 
poor widder that ha’n’t got nothin’ but her 
husband’s pictur’ and her boy,—not he!” 

Others insinuated that Mrs. Branning 
knew what she was about when she went 
to Squire Kinloch’s, and his wife was 
’most gone with consumption. “’T'wasn’t 
a mite strange that little Mildred took to 
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her so kindly; plenty of women could 
find ways to please a child, if so be they 
could have such a chance to please them- 
selves.” r 
. The general opinion seemed to be that 
Mrs. Branning would marry the Squire, 
if she could get him; but that as to his. 
intentions, the matter was quite doubtful. 
Nevertheless, after being talked about 
for a year, the parties were duly publish- 
ed, married, and settled down into the 
quiet routine of country life. 

Doubiless the accident of daily contact 
was the secret of the match. Had Mrs. 
Branning been living in her own poorly- 
furnished house, Mr. Kinloch would hard- 
ly have thought of going to seek her., 
But as mistress of his establishment she. 
had an opportunity to display her house- 
wifely qualities, as well as to practise 
those nameless arts by which almost any 
clever woman knows how to render her- 
self agreeable. 

The first favorable impression deep- 
ened, until the widower came to believe 
that the whole parish did not contain so 
proper a person to be the successor of 
Mrs. Kinloch, as his housekeeper. Their 
union, though childless, was as happy as 
common}; there was nothing of the ro- 
mance of a first attachment,—little of the 
tenderness that springs from fresh sensi- 
bilities, for she at least was of a matter-of 
fact turn. But there was a constant and 
hearty good feeling, resulting from mu- 
tual kindness and deference. 

If the step-mother made any difference 
in her treatment of the two children, it 
was in favor of the gentle Mildred. And 
though the Squire naturally felt more af- 
fection for his motherless daughter, yet he 
was proud of his step-son, gave him the 
advantages of the best schools, and after- 
wards sent him for a year to college. But 
the lad’s spirits were too buoyant for the 
sober notions of the Faculty. He was king 
in the gymnasium, and was minutely learn- 
ed in the natural history and botany of the 
neighborhood ; at least, he knew all the 
haunts of birds, rabbits, and squirrels, as 
well as the choicest orchards of fruit. 

After repeated admonitions without ef- 
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fect, a letter was addressed to his step- 
father by vote at a Faculty-meeting. 
A damsel at service in the Presidents 
house overheard the discussion, and found 
means to warn the young delinquent of 
his danger ; for she, as well as most peo- 
ple who came within the sphere of his 
attraction, felt kindly toward him. 

The stage-coach that conveyed the next 
morning’s mail to Innisfield carried Hugh 
Branning as a passenger. Alighting at 
the post-office, he took out the letter su- 
perscribed in the well-known hand of the 
President, pocketed it, and returned by 
the next stage to college. This prank 
only moved the Squire to mirth, when he 
heard of it. He knew that Hugh was a 
lad of spirit,—that in scholarship he was 
by no means a dunce; and as long as 
there was no positive tendency to vice, 
he thought but lightly of his boyish pec- 
eadilloes. But it was impossible for such 
irregularities to continue, and after a 
while Mr. Kinloch yielded to his step- 
son’s request and took him home. 

Next year it was thought best that the 
young man should go to sea, and a mid- 
shipman’s commission was procured for 
him. Now, for the second time, after an 
absence of three years, Hugh was at 
home in all the dignity of navy blue, an- 
chor buttons, glazed cap, and sword. 


CHAPTER MI. 


«I maven brought you the statement 
of the property, Mrs. Kinloch,” said Mr. 
Clamp. “It is merely a legal form, em- 
bracing the items which you gave to me; 
it must be returned at the next Probate 
term.” 

Mrs. Kinloch took the paper and 
glanced over it. 

“ This statement must be sworn to, 
Mrs. Kinloch.” 

“ By you?” 

“ We are joined in the administration, 
and both must swear to it.” 

There was a pause. Mrs. Kinloch, 
resting her hands on her knee, tossed the 
hem of her dress with her foot, as though 
meditating. 
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“T shall of course readily make oath to 
the schedule,” he continued,— at least, 
after you have done so; for I have no 
personal knowledge of the effects of the 
deceased.” g 

His manner was decorous, but he re- 
garded her keenly. She changed the 
subject. 

“People seem to think I have a mint 
in the house ; and such bills as come in! 
Sawin, the cabinet-maker, has sent his 
to-day, as soon as my husband is fairly 
under ground: forty dollars for a cherry 
coftin, which he made in one day. Cleav- 
er, the butcher, too, has sent a bill run- 
ning back for five years or more. Now 
I know that Mr. Kinloch never had an 
ounce of meat from him that he didn’t 
pay for. If they all go on in this way, I 
sha’n’t have a cent left. Everybody tries 
to cheat the widow ”. 

“ And orphan,” interposed Mr, Clamp. 

She looked at him quietly; but he was 
imperturbable. 

“We must begin to collect what is 
due,” she continued. 

“Did you refer to the notes from 
Ploughman ?” asked Mr. Clamp. “He 
is perfectly good; and he will pay the 
interest till we want to use the money.” 

“ I wasn’t thinking of Ploughman,” she 
replied, “ but of Mark Davenport, Uncle 
Ralph Hardwick’s nephew. They say 
he is a teacher in one of the fashiona- 
ble schools in New York,—and he must 
be able to pay, if he’s ever going to.” 

“Well, when he comes on here, I will 
present the notes.” 

“But I don’t mtend to wait till he 
comes; can’t you send the demands to a 
lawyer where he is?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it; but that 
course will necessarily be attended with 
some expense.” 

“T choose to have it done,” said 
Mrs. Kinloch, decisively. “ Mildred, who 
has always been foolishly partial to the 
young upstart, insists that her father in- 
tended to give up the notes to Mark, and 
she thinks that was what he wanted to 
send for Uncle Ralph about, just before 
he died. I don’t believe it, and I don’t 
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intend to fling away my money upon such 
folks.” 

“You are quite right, ma’am,” said the 
lawyer. “The inconsiderate generosity 
of school-children would be a poor basis 
for the transactions of business.” 

“ And besides,” continued Mrs. Kin- 
loch, “I want the young man to remem- 
ber the blacksmith’s shop that he came 
from, and get over his ridiculous notion 
of looking up to our family.” 

“ Oh ho!” said Mr. Clamp, “ that is it ? 
Well, you are a sagacious woman,”— 
looking at her with unfeigned admira- 
tion. . 
“I can see through a millstone, when 
there is a hole in it,” said Mrs. Kinloch. 
“ And I mean to stop this nonsense.” 

“To be sure,—it would be a very un- 
equal match in every way. Besides, Pm 
told that he isn’t well-grounded in doc- 
trine. He even goes to Brooklyn to hear 
Torchlight preach.” And Mr. Clamp 
rolled up his eyes, interlocking his fin- 
gers, as he was wont when at church- 
meeting he rose to exhort. 

“ I don’t pretend to be a judge of doc- 
trine, further than the catechism goes,” 
said the widow ; “ but Mr. Rook says that 
Torchlight is a dangerous man, and will 
lead the churches off into infidelity.” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Kinloch, the free-thinking 
of this age is the fruitful parent of all evil, 
—of Mormonism, Unitarianism, Spiritual- 
ism, and of all those forms of error which 
seek to overthrow ”. 

There was a crash in the china-closet. 
Mrs. Kinloch went to the door, and lead- 
ing out Lucy Ransom, the maid, by the 
ear, exclaimed, “ You hussy, what were 
you there for? TIl teach you to be lis- 
tening about in closets,” (giving the ear a 
fresh tweak,) “ you eavesdropper !” 

“ Quit!” cried Lucy, “I didn’t mean 
to listen. I was there rubbin’ the silver 
‘fore you come. Then I didn’t wanter 
come out, for I was afeard.” 

“What made the smash, then?” de- 
manded Mrs. Kinloch. 

“I was settin’ things on the top shelf, 
and the chair tipped over.” ` 

“Don’t make it worse by fibbing! If 
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that was so, how came the chair to tip 
the way it did? You were trying to 
peep over the door. Go to the kitchen!” 

Lucy went out with fallen plumes. 
Mr. Clamp took his hat to go also. 

“Don’t go till I get you the notes,” 
said Mrs. Kinloch. 

As she brought them, he said, “I will 
send these by the next mail, with instruc- 
tions to collect.” 

While his hand was on the latch, she 
spoke again :— 

“Mr. Clamp, did you ever look over 
the deed of the land we own about the 
dam where the mill stands ?” 

«“ No, ma’am, I have never seen it.” 

“I wish you would have the land sur- 
veyed according to this title,” she said. 
“ Quite privately, you know. Just have 
the line run, and let me know about it. 
Perhaps it will be as well to send over to 
Riverbank and get Gunter to do it; he 
will keep quiet about it.” 

Mr. Clamp stood stilla moment. Here 
was a woman whom he was expeeting to 
lead like a child, but who on the other 
hand had fairly bridled and saddled 
him, so that he was driven he knew not 
whither. 

“ Why do you propose this, may I ask, 
Mrs. Kinloch?” 

“ Oh, I have heard,” she replied, care- 
lessly, “that there was some error in the 
surveys. Mr. Kinloeh often talked of 
having it corrected, but, like most men, 
put it off. Now, as we may sell the prop- 
erty, we shall want to know what we 
have got.” 

“ Certainly, Mrs. Kinloch, I will follow 
your prudent suggestions, —adding to 
himself, as he walked away, “I shall 
have to be tolerably shrewd to get ahead 
of that woman. ZI wonder what she is 
driving at.” 


CHAPTER IY. 


Ratra Harpwick was the village 
blacksmith. His shop stood on the bank 
of the river, not far from the dam. The 
great wheel below the flume rolled all 
day, throwing over its burden of diamond 
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drops, and tilting the ponderous hammer 
With a monotonous clatter. What a pal- 
ace of wonders to the boys was that grim 
and sooty shop !—the roar of the fires, as 
they were fed by the laboring bellows; 
the sound of water, rushing, gurgling, or 
musically dropping, heard in the pauses; 
the fiery shower of sparkles that flew 
when the trip-hammer fell; and the soft 
and glowing mass held by the smith’s 
tongs with firm grasp, and turning to 
some form of use under his practised eye ! 
How proud were the young amateur 
blacksmiths when the kind-hearted owner 
of the shop gave them liberty to heat and 
pound a bit of nail-rod, to mend a skate 
or a gled-runner, or sharpen a pronged 
fish-spear ! Still happier were they, when, 
at night, with his sons and nephew, they 
were allowed to huddle on the forge, sit- 
ting on the bottoms of old buckets or 
boxes, and watching the fire, from the 
paly blue border of flame in the edge 
of the damp charcoal, to the reddening, 
glowing column that shot with an arrowy 
stream of sparks up the wide-throated 
chimney. How the dark rafters and 
nail-pierced roof grew ruddy as the white- 
hot ploughshare or iron bar was drawn 
from the fire !—what alternations of light 
and shadow! No painter ever drew fig- 
ure in such relief as the blacksmith pre- 
sented in that wonderful light, with his 
glistening face, his tense muscles, and his 
upraised arm.. 

Alas! the hammer is still; the wheel 
dashes no more the glittering spray ; the 
fire has died out in the forge ; the black- 
smith’s long day’s work is done ! 

He settled in Innisfield when it was but 
a district attached to a neighboring town. 
There were but three or four houses in 
the now somewhat populous village. He 
came on foot, driving his cow; his wife 
following in the wagon, with their little 
stock of household goods,—not forgetting 
his hammer, more potent than Prospero’s 
wand. The minister, the doctor, and 
Squire Kinloch, who constituted the aris- 
tocracy, yielded precedence in date to 
Ralph Hardwick, Knight of the Ancient 
Order of the Anvil. 
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So he toiled, faithful to his calling. By 
day the din of his hammer rarely ceased, 
and by night the flame and sparks from 
his chimney were a Pharos to all travel- 
lers approaching the town. Children 
were born to him, for whith he blessed 
God, and worked the harder. He attain- 
ed a moderate prosperity, secure from 
want, but still dependent upon labor for 
bread. At length his wife died; he wept 
like a true and faithful husband as he 
was, and. thenceforth was both mother 
and father to his babes. 

During all his life he kept Sunday 
with religious scrupulousness, and with 
his family went to the house of worship 
in all weathers. From the very first he 
had been leader of the choir, and had 
given -the pitch with a fork hammered 
and tuned by his own hands. With a 
clear and sympathetic voice, he had such 
an instinctive taste and power of expres- 
sion, that his song of penitence or praise 
was far more devotional than the labor- 
ed efforts of many more highly culti- 
vated singers. Music and poetry flowed 
smoothly and naturally from his lips, but 
in uttering the common prose of daily life 
his organs were rebellious. The truth 
must be spoken,—he stammered badly, 
incurably.. Whether it was owing to the 
attempt to overcome his impediment by 
making his speech musical, or to the 
cadences of his hammer heating time 
while his brain was shaping its airy 
fancies, his thoughts ran naturally in 
verse. 

Do not smile at the thought of Vul- 
can’s callused fingers touching the chords 
of the lyre to delicate music. ‘The sun 
shone as lovingly upon the swart face 
of the blacksmith in his shop-door, as 
upon the scholar at his library-window. 
“Poetry was an angel in his breast,” 
making his heart glad with her heaven- 
ly presence; he did not “make her his 
drudge, his maid-of-all-work,” as profes- 
sional verse-makers do. 

Mr. Hardwick’s younger sister was. 
married to a hard-working, stern, puri- 


“tanical man named Davenport, (not her 


first love,) who removed to a Western 
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State when it was almost a wilderness, 
cleared for himself a farm, and built a 
log-house. The toil and privations of 
frontier life soon wrought their natural 
effects upon Mrs. Davenport’s delicate 
constitution. She fell into a rapid de- 
cline and died. Her husband was seized 
with a fever the summer after, and died 
also, leaving two children, Mark and 
Anna. The blacksmith had six mother- 
less children of his own; but he set out 
for the West, and brought the orphans 
home with him. He thenceforth treated 
them like his own offspring, manifesting 
a woman’s tenderness as well as a father’s 
care for them. 

Mark was a comely lad, with the yel- 
low curling hair, the clear blue eyes, and 
the marked symmetry of features that 
belonged to his uncle. He had an inborn 
love of reading and study; he was first 
in his class at every winter's school, and 
had devoured all the books within his 
reach. ‘Then he borrowed an old copy 
of Adam’s Latin Grammar from Dr. 
Greenfield, and committed the rules to 
memory without a teacher. That was 
his introduction to the classics. 

But Mr. Hardwick believed in the 
duty and excellence of work, and Mark, 
as well as his cousins, was trained to make 
himself useful. So the Grammar was 
studied and Virgil read at chance inter- 
vals, when a storm interrupted out-door 
work, or while waiting at the upper mill 
. for a grist, or of nights at the shop by the 
light of the forge fire. The paradigms 
were committed to memory with an anvil 
accompaniment; and long after, he never 
could scan a line of Homer, especially 
the oft-repeated 


Tov d’ ad| TAgual yoo wer |vvusvoc|dvrior|juda, 


without hearing the ringing blows of his 
uncle’s hammer keeping time to the 
verse. 

At sixteen years of age he was ready 
to enter college, though he had received 
little aid in his studies, except when some 
schoolmaster who was versed in the hu- 
manities chanced to be hired for the win- 
ter. But his uncle was not able to sup- 
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port him at any respectable university, 
and the lad’s prospects for such an educa- 
tion as he desired seemed to be none of 
the best. 

At this point an incident occurred 
which changed the course of our hero’s 
life, and as it will serve to explain how 
he came to give his notes to Mr. Kinloch, 
on which the administrators are about to 
bring suit, it should properly be related 
here. 

Mark Davenport was at work on a 
farm a short distance from the village. 
He hoped to enter college the following 
autumn, and he knew no means to obtain 
money for a portion of his outfit except 
by the labor of his hands. He could get 
twenty dollars a month for the summer 
season. Sixty, or possibly seventy dol- 
lars |—what ideas of opulence were sug- 
gested by the sound of those words! 

It was a damp, drizzly day; there was 
not a settled rain, yet it was too wet to 
work in the corn. Mark was therefore 
busy in picking loose stones from the 
surface of a field cultivated the year 
before, and now “seeded down” for 
grass. A portion of the field bordered 
on a pond, and the aldérs upon its mar- 
gin formed a dense green palisade, over 
which might be seen the gray surface 
of the water freckled by the tiny drops 
of rain. Low clouds trailed their gauzy 
robes over the top of Mount Quobbin, 
and flecks of mist swept across the blue 
sides of the loftier Mount Elizabeth. 

“What a perfect day for fishing!” 

thought Mark. “If I had my tackle here, 
and a frog’s leg or a shiner, I would soon 
have a pickerel out from under those lily- 
pads.” . 
But he kept at work, and, having his 
basket full of stones, carried them to the 
pond and plumped them in. A growl of 
anger came up from behind the bushes. 

“What the Devil do you mean, you 
lubber, throwing stones over here to scare 
away the fish ?” 

The bushes parted at the same time, 
showing Hugh Branning sitting in the 
end of his boat, and apparently just 
ready to fling out his line. 
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“Tf I had known you were there fish- 
ing,” said Mark, “I shouldn’t have thrown 
the stones into the water. But,” he con- 
tinued, while every fibre tingled with in- 
dignation, “I will have you to know that 
Iam not to be talked to in that way by 
you or anybody else.” 

«I would like to know how you are 
going to help yourself,” said Hugh, step- 
ping ashore and advancing. 

“ You will find out, Mr. Insolence, if 
you don’t leave this field. You a’n’t on 
the quarter-deck yet, bullying a tar with 
his hat off.” 

“Bless me! how the young Vulcan 
talks !” 

“T have talked all I am going to. Now 
get into your boat and be off!” 

* I don’t propose to be in a hurry,” said 
Hugh, with provoking coolness, standing 
with his arms a-kimbo. 

The remembrance of Hugh’s usual 
patronizing airs, together with his insult- 
ing language, was too much for Mark’s 
impetuous temper. He was.in a delirium 
of rage, and he rushed upon his antago- 
nist. Hugh stood warily upon the defen- 
sive, and parried Mark’s blows with ad- 
mirable skill; he had not the muscle nor 
the endurance of the young blacksmith, 
but he had considerable skill in boxing, 
and was perfectly cool; and though 
Mark finally succeeded in grappling and 
hurling to the ground his lithe and reso- 
lute foe, it was not until he had been 
$ pretty severely pommelled himself, espe- 

cially in his face. Mark set his knee 

on the breast of his adversary and waited 

to hear “Enough.” Hugh ground his 

teeth, but there was no escape; no feint 

nor sudden movement could reverse their 

positions ; and, out of breath, he gave up 
_ in sullen despair. 

“Let me up,” he said, at length. Mark 
arose, and being by this time thoroughly 
sobered, he walked off without a word 
and picked up his basket. 

Hugh, on the other hand, was more 
and more angry every minute. The in- 
dignity he had suffered was not to be 
tamely submitted to. He got into the 
boat and took his oar; he looked back 
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and saw Mark commencing work again ; 
the temptation was too strong. He pick- 
ed up one of the largest of the stones that 
Mark had emptied into the shallow mar- 
gin of the pond; he threw it with all his 
force, and hurriedly pushed off from 
shore without stopping to ascertain the 
extent of the mischief he had done. He 
knew that the stone did not miss, for he 
saw Mark fall heavily to the ground, and 
that was enough. The injury was serious. 
Mark was carried to the farm-house and 
was confined to his bed for six weeks 
with a brain fever, being delirious for 
the greater part of the time. Hugh 
Branning found the town quite uncom- 
fortable; the eyes of all the people he 
met seemed to scorch him. He was bold 
and self-reliant; but no man can stand 
up singly against the indignation of a 
whole community. He went on a visit to 
Boston, and not long after, to the exceed- 
ing grief of his mother, entered the navy. 

When Mark was recovering, Mr. Rook, 
the clergyman, called and offered to aid 
him in his college course, if he would 
agree to study for the ministry. But 
the young man declined the proposal, 
because he thought himself unfitted for 
the sacred calling. 

“ No,” he added, with a smile, “ I’m not 
made for an evangelist; not much like 
the beloved disciple at all events, but 
rather like peppery Peter,—ready, if pro- 
voked, to whisk off an ignoble ear.” 

Mr. Rook returned home sorrowful; 
and at the next meeting of the sewing-cir- 
cle the unfortunate Mark received a full 
share of attention ; for the offer of aid came 
partly from this society. When this mat- 
ter had been the talk of the village for a 
day or two, Squire Kinloch made some 
errand to the House where Mark was. 
What passed between them the young 
man did not choose to relate, but he 
showed his Uncle Hardwick the Squire’s 
check for two hundred and fifty dollars, 
and told him he should receive a similar 
sum each year until he finished his col- 
legiate course. 

The promise was kept; the yearly 
supply was furnished; and Mark gradu- 
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ated with honor, having given notes 
‘amounting to a thousand dollars. With 
cheerful alacrity he commenced teaching 
‘in a popular seminary, intending to pay 
his debts before studying a profession. 


CHAPTER V. 


_ Iv was Saturday night, and Mr. Hard- 
wick was closing his shop. A customer 
was just leaving, his horse’s feet newly 
rasped and white, and a sack of harrow- 
teeth thrown across his back. The boys, 
James and Milton, had been putting a 
load of charcoal under cover, for the 
wind was southerly and there were signs 
of rain. Of course they had become 
black enough with coal-dust,—not a 
streak of light was visible, except around 
their eyes. They were capering about 
and contemplating each other’s face with 
uproarious delight, while the blacksmith, 
though internally chuckling at their antics, 
preserved a decent gravity, and prepared 
to go to his house. He drew a bucket 
of water, and bared his muscular arms, 
then, after washing them, soused his 
curly hair and begrimed face, and came 
out wonderfully brightened by the opera- 
tion. The boys continued their sports, 
racing, wrestling, and putting on gro- 
tesque grimaces. 

Charlotte, the youngest child, now 
came to the shop to say that supper was 
ready. 

“ C-come, boys, yowve ha-had play 
enough,” said Mr. Hardwick. “J-James, 
put Ch-Charlotte down. M-M-Milton, it’s 
close on to S-Sabba’day. Now w-wash 
yourselves.” 


. . \ 
Just as the merriment was highest, 


- Charlotte standing on James’s shoulders, 
and Milton chasing them, while the 
blacksmith was looking on,—his honest 
face glistening with soap and good-hu- 
mor,—Mildred Kinloch passed by on her 
way home from a walk by the river. 
She looked towards the shop-door and 
bowed to Mr. Hardwick. 

“G-good evenin’, M-Miss Mildred,” 
said he ; “I’m g-glad to see you lookin’ so 
ch-cheerful.” 
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The tone was hearty, and witha dash . 
of chivalrous sentiment rarely heard ina 
smithy. His look of half-parental, half- 
admiring fondness was touching to see. 

“Oh, Uncle Ralph,” she replied, “I 
am never melancholy when I see you. 
You have all the cheerfulness of this 
spring day in your face.” 

“ Y-yes, I hev to stay here in the old 
shop; b-but I hear the b-birds in the 
mornin’, and all day I ffeel as ef I was 
out under the b-blue sky, an’ rejoicin’ 
with all livin’ creaturs in the sun and 
the s-sweet air of heaven.” 

“ I envy you your happy frame ; every- 
thing has some form or hue of beauty for 
you. I must have you read to me again. 
I never take up Milton without thinking 
of you.” 

“ I c-couldn’t wish to be remembered 
in any p-pleasanter way.” 

“Well, good evening. I must hurry 
home, for it grows damp here by the 
mill-race. Tell Lizzy and Anna to come 
and see me. We are quite lonesome 
now.” 

“'P-p’raps Mark’ll come with ’em.” 

“Mark? Ishe here? When did he 
come ?” 

“ H-he'll be here t-to-night.” 

“ You surprise me!” 

“Tis rather s-sudden. He wrote y-yes- 
terday °t he’d g-got to come on urgent 
b-business.” 

“Urgent business?” she repeated, 
thoughtfully. “I wonder if Squire ` 
Clamp” s i 

The blacksmith nodded, with a gesture 
towards his children, as though he would 
not have them hear. 

“Yes,” he added, in a low tone, “I 
g-guess that is it.” 

“ I must go home,” said Mildred, hur- 
riedly. 

“ Well, G-God bless you, my daughter! 
D-don’t forgit your old sooty friend. 
And ef ever y-you want the help of a 


` s-stout hand, or of an old gray head, don’t 


fail to come to the ber-blacksmith’s shop.” 
“Thank you, Uncle Ralph! thank 

you with all my heart! Good-night !” 
She walked lightly up the hill towards 
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the principal street. But she had not 
gone half a dozen yards before a hand 
grasped her arm. She turned with a start. 

“Mark Davenport!” she exclaimed, 
“Ts it you? How you frightened me!” 

“Yes, Mildred, it is Mark, your old 
friend” (with a meaning emphasis). “I 
couldn’t resist the temptation of giving 
you a little surprise.” 

“ But when did you come to town ?” 

“ I have just reached here from the sta- 
tion at Riverbank. I went to the house 
first, and was just going to see Uncle 
at the shop, when I caught sight of you.” 

Mark drew her arm within his own, 
and noticed, not without pleasure, how 
she yet trembled with agitation. 

“I am very glad to see you,” said 
Mildred; “but isn’t your coming sud- 
den ?” 

“ Yes, I had some news from home 
yesterday which determined me to come, 
and I started this morning.” 

`“ Quick and impetuous as ever!” 

“ Yes, I don’t deliberate long.” 

There was a pause. 

“J wish you had only been here to 
see father before he died.” 

“T wish I might have seen him.” 

“Iam sure hewwould never have de- 
sired to put you to any trouble.” 

“ I suppose he would not have troubled 
me, though I never expected to do less 
than repay him the money he was so 
good as to lend me; but I don’t think he 
would have been so abrupt and peremp- 
tory as Squire Clamp.” 

“ Why, what has he done?” 

“This is what he has done. A law- 
yer’s clerk, as I supposed him to be, 
called upon me yesterday morning with 
a statement of the debt and interest, and 
made a formal demand of payment. I 
had only about half the amount in bank, 
and therefore could not meet it. Then 
the clerk appeared in his true character 
as a sheriff’s officer, drew out his papers, 
and, served a writ upon me, besides a 
trustee process on the principal of the 
school, so as to attach whatever might be 
due to me.” i 

“ Oh, Mark, were you treated so?” 
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“ Just so,—entrapped like a wild ani- 
mal. To be sure, it was a legal process, 
but one designed only for extreme cases, 
and which no gentleman ever puts in 
force against another.” 

“T don’t know what this can mean. 
Squire Clamp is cruel enough, I know; 
but mother, surely, would never approve 
such conduct.” 

“ After all, the mortification is the 
principal thing; for, with what I have, 
and what Uncle can raise for me, I can 
pay the debt. I have said too much 
already, Mildred. J don’t want to put 
any of my burdens on your little shoul- 
ders. In fact, I am quite ashamed of 
having spoken on the subject at all; but 
I have so little concealment, that it popped 
out before I thought twice.” 

They were approaching the house, 
both silent, neither seeming to be bold 
enough to touch the tenderer chords that 
thrilled in unison. 

“ Mildred,” said Mark, “Idon’t know 
how much is meant by this suit. I don’t 
know that I shall be able to see you 
again, unless it be casually, in the street, 
as to-night, (blessed accident !)—but re- 
member, that, whatever may happen, I 
am always the same that I have been 
to you.” 

Here his voice failed him. With such 
a crowd of memories,—of hopes and de- 
sires yet unsatisfied,—with the crushing 
burden of debt and poverty,—he could 
not command himself to say what his 
heart, nevertheless, ached in retaining. 
Here he was, with the opportunity for 
which during all his boyhood he had 
scarcely dared to hope, and yet he was 
dumb. They were at the gate, under 
the dense shade of the maples. 

“Good-night, dear Mildred!” said 
Mark. 

* He took her hand, which was flutter- 
ing as by electrical influence, and raised 
it tenderly to his lips. 

“ Good-night,” he said again. 

She did not speak, but grasped his hand 
with fervor. He walked away slowly to- 
wards his uncle’s house, but often stopped 
and looked back at the slender figure 
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whose outlines he could barely see in the 
gateway under the trees. Then, as he lost 
sight of her, he remembered with shame 
the selfish prominence he had given to 
his own troubles. He was ashamed, too, 
of the cowardice which had kept him 
from uttering the words which had trem- 
bled on his lips. But in a moment the 
thought of the future checked that regret. 
Gloomy as his own lot might be, he could 
bear it; but he had no right to involve 
another’s happiness. Thus he alternated 
between pride and abasement, hope and 
dejection, as many a lover has done be- 
fore and since. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SuNDAY was a great day in Innisfield ; 
for there, as in all Puritan communities, 
religion was the central and engrossing 
idea. As the bell rang for service, every 
ear in town heard it, and all who were 
not sick or kept at home by the care 
of young children turned their steps to- 
wards the house of God. The idea that 
there could be any choice between going 
to hear preaching and remaining at home 
was so preposterous, that it never entered 
into the minds of any but the openly 
wicked. Whatever might be their in- 
clinations, few had the’ hardihood to ab- 
sent themselves from meeting, still less to 
ride out for pleasure, or to stroll through 
the woods or upon the bank of the river. 
A steady succession of vehicles—“ thor- 
ough-braced’” wagons, a few more stylish 
carriages with elliptic springs, and here 
and there an ancient chaise — tended 
from all quarters to the meeting-house. 
The horses, from the veteran of twenty 
years’ service down to the untrimmed 
and half-trained colt, knew what the pro- 
prieties of the day required. They trot- 
ted soberly, with faces as sedate as their 
drivers’, and neyer stopped to look in the 
fence-corners as they passed along, to see 
what they could find to be frightened at. 
Nor would they often disturb worship by 
neighing, unless they became impatient 
at the length of the sermon. 

Mr. Hardwick and his family, as we 
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have before mentioned, went regularly to 
meeting ; Lizzy and Mark sat with him 
in the singers’ seats, the others in a pew 
below. The only guardian of the house 
on Sundays was a large ungainly cur, 
named Cæsar.. The habits of this dog 
deserve a brief mention. On all ordi- 
nary occasions he followed his master or 
others of the family, seeming to take a 
human delight in their company. When- 
ever it was desirable to have him remain — 
at home, nothing short of tying him would 
answer the purpose. After a time he 
came to know the signs of preparation, 
and would skulk. Upon setting out, Mr. 
Hardwick would tell one. of the boys 
to catch Cæsar so that he should not fol- 
low, but he-was not to be found; and in 
the course of ten minutes he would be 
trotting after his master as composedly as’ 
if nothing had ever happened to interrupt 
their friendly relations. It was impossi- 
ble to resist such persevering affection, 
and at length Mr. Hardwick gave up the 
contest, and allowed Cæsar to travel when 
and where he chose. But on Sunday he 
sat on the front-door step, erect upon his 
haunches, with one ear dropping forward, 
and the other upright like the point of a 
starched shirt-collar; and though on week- 
days he was fond of paying the usual 
courtesies to his canine acquaintances, 
and (if the truth must be told) of barking 
at strange horses occasionally, yet noth- 
ing could induce him either to follow any 
of the family, or accost a dog, or chase 
after foreign vehicles, on the day of rest. 
Once only he forgot what was due to 
his character, and gave a few yelps in 
holy time. But James, with a glance 
at his father, who was stoutly orthodox, 
averred that Cæsars conduct was justi- 
fiable, inasmuch as the man he barked at 
was one of a band of new-light fanaties 
who worshipped in the school-house, and 
the horse, moreover, was not shod at a 
respectable place, but at a tinker’s shop 
in the verge of the township. A dog 
with such powers of discrimination cer- - 
tainly merits a place in this true his- 
tory. l 

The services of Sunday were finished. - 
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Those who, with dill and caraway, had 
vainly struggled against drowsiness, had 
waked up with a jerk at the benediction, 
and moved with their neighbors along the 
aisles, a slow and sluggish stream. The 
nearest friends passed out side by side 
with meekly composed faces, and without 
greeting each other until they reached 
the vestibule. So slow and solemn was 
the progress out of church, that merry 
` James Hardwick averred that he saw 
Deacon Stone, a short fat man, actually 
dozing, his eyes softly shutting and open- 
ing like a hen’s, as he was borne along 
by the crowd. The Deacon had been 
known to sleep while he stood up in his 
pew during prayer, but perhaps James’s 
story was rather apocryphal. 

ı Mark Davenport, of course, had been 
the object of considerable attention dur- 
ing the day, and at the meeting-house- 
door numbers of his old acquaintances 
gathered round him. No one was more 


cordial in manner than Squire Clamp. ` 


His face was wrinkled into what were 
meant for smiles, and his voice was even 
smoother and more insinuating than usual. 
It was only by a strong effort that Mark 
gulped down his rising indignation, and 
replied civilly. 

Sunday in Innisfield ended at sunset, 
though labor was not resumed until the 
next day; but neighbors called upon 
each other in the twilight, and talked 
over the sermons of the day, and the 
affairs of the church and parish. That 
evening, while Mr. Hardwick’s family 
were sitting around the table reading, a 
long growl was heard from Cæsar at the 
door, followed by an emphatic “ Get out !” 
The growls grew fiercer, and James went 
to the door to see what was the matter. 
Squire Clamp was the luckless man. 
The dog had seized his coat-tail, and had 
pulled it forward, so that he stood face to 
face with the Squire, who was vainly try- 
ing to free himself by poking at his ad- 
versary with a great baggy umbrella. 
James sent away the dog with a repri- 
mand, but laughed as he followed the 
angry man into the house. He always 
cited this afterwards as a new proof of 
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the sagacity of the grim and uncompro- 
mising Cesar. 

“ S-sorry you’ve had such a t-time with 
the dog,” said Mr. Hardwick ; “he don’t 
g-ginerally bark at pup-people.” 

“ Oh, no matter,” said the Squire, con- 
templating the measure of damage in the 
skirt of his coat. “A good, sound ser- 
mon Mr. Rook gave us to-day. The 
doctrines of the decrees and sovereign- 
ty, and the eternal destruction of the 
impenitent, were strongly set forth.” 

“ Y-yes, I sp-spose so. I d-don’t profit 
so m-much by that inst-struction, how- 
ever. I th-think more of the e-every-day 
religion he u-usually preaches.” — Mr. 
Hardwick trotted one foot with a leg 
crossed and with an air which showed to 
his children and to Mark plainly enough 
how impatient he was of the Squire’s be- 
ginning so far away from what he came 
to say. 

“ Why, you don’t doubt these funda- 
mental points ?” asked Mr. Clamp. 

“No, I don’t d-doubt, n-nor I don’t 
th-think much about ’em; they’re t-too 
deep for me, and I ler-let ’em alone. 
We shall all un-know about these things 
in God’s goo-good time. I th-think more 
about keepin’ peace among n-neighbors, 
beim’ kuh-kindly to the poor, h-helpin’ 
on the cause of eddication, and d-doin’ 
ginerally as I would be done by.”—Mr. 
Hardwick’s emphasis could not be mis- 
taken, and Squire Clamp was a little un- 
easy. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Hardwick,” he replied, 
“all the town knows of your practical 
religion.” Then turning to Mark, he said, 
blandly, “ So you came home yesterday. 
How long do you propose to stay ?” 

The young man never had the best 
control of his temper, and it was now 
rapidly coming up to the boiling-point. 
“Mr. Clamp,” said he, “if you had asked 
a pickerel the same question, he would 
probably tell you that you knew best how 
and when he came on shore, and that for 
himself he expected to get back into wa- 
ter as soon as he got the hook out of his 
jaws.” 

“I am sorry to see this warmth,” said 
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Mr. Clamp; “I trust you have not been 
put to any trouble.” 

. “Really,” said Mark, bitterly, “ you 
have done your best to ruin me in the 
place where I earn my living, but ‘trust 
I have not been put to any trouble’! 
Your sympathy is as deep as your sin- 
cerity.” 

“ Mark,” said Mr. Hardwick, “ you’re 
sa-sayin’ more than is necess-ssary.” 

“ Indeed, he is quite unjust,” rejoined 
the lawyer. “I saw an alteration in his 
manner to-day, and for that reason I 
came here. I prefer to keep the friend- 
ship of all men, especially of those of my 
townsmen and brethren in the church 
whose piety and talents I so highly re- 
spect.” 

“ S-sartinly, th-that’s right. I don’t 
like to look around, wh-when I take the 
ker-cup at the Sacrament, and see any 
man that I’ve wronged; an’ I don’t ffeel 
comf’table nuther to see anybody der- 


drinkin’ from the same cup that I think ` 


has tried to w-wrong me or mine.” 

“You can save yourself that anxiety 
about Mr. Clamp, Uncle,” said Mark. 
“ He is not so much concerned about our 
Christian fellowship as he is about his 
fees. He couldn’t live here, if he didn’t 
manage to keep on both sides of every 
little quarrel in town. Having done me 
what mischief he could, he wants now to 
salve the wound over.” 
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“ My young friend, what is the rea- 
son of this heat?” asked Mr. Clamp, 
mildly. 

“JT don’t care to talk further,” Mark 
retorted. “I might as well explain the 
pathology of flesh bruises to a fore 
who had maliciously kicked me.” 

Mr. Clamp wiped his bald head, on 
which the perspiration was beginning to 
gather. His stock of pious common- 
places was exhausted, and he saw no 


„prospect of calming Mark’s rage, or of 


making any deep impression on the 
blacksmith. He therefore rose to de- 
part. “Good evening,” said he. .“I 
pray you may become more reasonable, 
and less disposed to judge harshly of your 
friend and brother.” 

Mark turned his back on him.. Mr. 
Hardwick civilly bade him good-night. 
Lizzy and Anna, who had retreated dur- 
ing the war of words, came back, and the 
circle round the table was renewed. 

“ Yer-you'll see one thing,” said Mr. 
Hardwick. - “ He'll b-bring you, and 
p’aps me, too, afore the church for this 
talk.” 

“ The sooner, the better,” said Mark. 

“I dno,” said Mr. Hardwick. “Ef 
we must live in ffellowship, a der-diffi- 
culty in chureh isn’t per-pleasant. But 
tis uncomf’table for straight wood to be 
ker-corded up with such ker-crooked 
sticks as him.” 


. [To be continued. ] 


A PERILOUS BIVOUAC. 


Ir is a pleasant June morning out on 
the Beauport slopes; the breeze comes 
laden with perfume from shady Mount 
Lilac; and it js good to bask here in the 
meadows and look out upon the grand 
panorama of Quebee, with its beautiful 
bay sweeping in bold segments of shore- 
line to the mouth of the River St. 
Charles. The king-bird, too lazy to give 


chase to his proper quarry, the wavering 
butterfly, sways to and fro upon a tall 
weed; and there, at the bend of the 
brook, sits an old kingfisher on a dead 
branch, gorged with his morning meal, 
and regardless of his reflected image in 
the still pool beneath. The goguelu * 


* This name is given by the French Cana- 
dians to the bobolink or rice bunting. It is 
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rises suddenly up from his tuft of grass, 
and, having sung a few staves of his 
gurgling song, drops down again like a 
ericket-ball and is no more seen. Smooth- 
plumaged wax-wings are pruning their 
feathers in the tamarac-trees; and high 
up over the waters of the bay sails a 
long-winged fish-hawk, taking an extend- 
ed and generally liberal view of sundry 
important matters connected with the 
fishery question. 

Many a year has gone by since I last 
looked upon this picture, and then it was 
a winter scene; for it was near the end 
of March, which is winter enough in this 
region, and the blue water of the bay 
there was flagged over with a rough white 
pavement of crisp snow. I think I see it 
now, faintly ruled with two lines of sa- 
pins, or young fir saplings,—one marking 
out the winter road to the Island of Or- 
leans, and the other that from Quebec to 
Montmorency; and this memory recalls 
to me how it fell upon a certain day, the 
incidents of which are expanding upon 
my mind like those dissolving views that 
come up out of the dark, I set up a 
camp-fire just where that wood-barge 
nods drowsily at anchor, about a mile 
this side of the town. It was a sort of 
bivouac a man is not likely to forget in a 
hurry ; not that it makes much of a story, 
after all,—but a trifling scratch will some- 
times leave its mark on a man for life. 
I was quartered in Quebec then; didn’t 
go much into society, though, because 
I devoted much of my young energies 
to shooting and fishing, which were 
worth any expenditure of energy in 
those days. And so I restricted my 
evening rounds of duty to one or two 
houses which were conducted on the 
always-at-home principle, walking in and 
hanging up my wide-awake when it 
suited me, and staying away when it 
didn’t,—which was about the oftener. 

In the winter of eighteen hundred and 
no matter what, I got three months’ 
leave of absence, with the intention of 
devoting a great portion of it to a long- 
an old, I believe an obsolete, French word, 
and means “ braggart.” ` 
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planned expedition, an invasion of the 


wild mountain-region lying north of 
Quebec, towards the head-waters of the 
Saguenay,—a district seldom disturbed 
by the presence. of ‘civilized man, but 
abandoned to the semi-barbarous hunter 
and trapper, and frequented much by 
that prince of roving bucks, the shy but 
stately caribou. I need not go into the 
details of my two-months’ hunt. It was 
like any other expedition of the sort, 
about which so much information has ` 
already been given to the world in the 
pleasant narratives of the wandering 
family of MacNimrod. I succeeded in 
procuring many hairy and horned tro- 
phies of trap and rifle, as well as in con- 
verting myself from some semblance of 
respectability into the veriest looking can- 
nibal that ever breakfasted on an under- 
done enemy. The return from the chase 
furnished the little adventure I have al- 
luded to,—a very small adventure, but 
deeply impressed upon a memory now 
a good deal cut up with tracks and 
traces of strange beasts of accidents, 
quaint “vestiges of- creation,” inefface- 
ably stamped upon what poor Andrew 
Romer used to call the “old red sand- 
stone,” in playful allusion to what his 
friends well knew was a heart of hearts. 

The snow lay heavy in the woods, wet 
and heavy with the breath of coming 
spring, as I tramped out of them one 
March morning, and found myself op the - 
queen’s highway, within short rifle-shot 
of the rushing Montmorency, whose roar 
had reached us through the forest an 
hour or two before. In the early days 
of our hunt I had been so lucky as to 
run down and kill a large moose, whose 
antlered head was a valuable trophy ; and 
so I confided it to the especial charge of 
my faithful follower, Zachary Hiver, a 
brulé or half-breed of the Chippewa na- 
tion, who had hunted buffaloes with me 
on the plains of the Saskatchewan and 
gaffed my salmon in the swift waters 
of the Mingan and Escoumains. I had 
promised him powder and lead enough 
to maintain his rifle for the probable re- 
mainder of his earthly hunting-career, if 
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he succeeded in safely conveying to Que- 
bec the hide and horns of the mammoth 
stag of the forest. These he had con- 
cealed, accordingly, in a safe hiding-place, 
or cache, to be touched at on our return ; 
and now as he emerged from the dark 
pine copse, with his ropy locks tasselling 
his flat skull, and a tattered blanket-coat 
fluttering in ribbons from his brown and 
brawny chest, his interest in the venture 
appeared in the careful manner in which 
he drew after him a long, slender tobau- 
gan, heavily packed with the hard-won 
proceeds of trap and gun. Foremost 
among these were displayed the broad 
antlers of the moose of my affections, 
whose skin served as a tarpaulin for the 
remainder of the baggage, round which 
it was snugly tucked in with thongs of 
kindred material. 

We halted on a broad ledge of rock 
by the western verge of the bay of the 
Falls, glad of an opportunity of enjoying 
my independence to the last, unfettered 
by the conventionalities for which I was 
beginning to be imbued with a savage 
contempt. Here we set up a primitive 
kitchen-range, and, having feasted upon 
cutlets of the caribou, scientifically treat- 
ed by a skewer process with which Zach 
was familiar, we lounged like “ lazy shep- 
herds” in the sun, and the eye of the In- 
dian flashed as I produced from the folds 
of my sash a leather-coyered flask which 
did pot look as if it was meant to con- 
tain water. During the weeks of the 
chase I had been very careful to conceal 
this treasure from Zach, knowing how 
helpless an Indian becomes under the 
influence of the “ fire-water”; and as I 
had had a pull at it myself only two or 
three times, under circumstances of un- 
usual adversity and hardship, there still 
remained in it a very respectable allow- 
ance for two, from which I subtracted a 
liberal measure, handing over the balance 
to Zach, who gulped down the skittiwau- 
boh with a fiendish grin and a subsequent 
inhuman grunt. As I lit my pipe after 
this satisfactory arrangement, the roar of 
the mighty Montmorency, whirling down 
its turbulent perpendicular flood behind 
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a half-drawn curtain of green and azure 
ice, sounded like exquisite music to my 
ears, and I looked towards Quebee and 
blinked at its fire-flashing tin spires and 
house-tops burning through the coppery 
morning fog, until my mind’s eye became 
telescopic, and my thoughts, unsentimen- 
tal though I be, reverted to civilized so- 
ciety and its agréments, and particularly 
to a certain steep-roofed cottage situated 
on a suburban road, in the boudoirs of 
which I liked to imagine one pined for 
my return. If memory has its pleasures, 
has it not also its glimpses of regret ?— 
and who can say that the former com- 
pensate for the latter? Even now I 
see her as she used to step out on the 
veranda,—the lithe Indian girl, rival- 
ling the choicest “ desert-flower” of Ara- 
bia in the rich darkness of her eyes 
and hair, and in the warm maniling of 
her golden-ripe complexion, — unutter- 
ably graceful in the thorough-bred ease 
of her elastic movements,—Zosime Mac- 
Gillivray, perfect type and model of the 
style and beauty of the brulée. She was 
the only child of a retired trader of the 
old North-West Fur Company and his 
Indian wife; had been partly educated 
in England; possessed rather more than 
the then average Colonial allowance of 
accomplishments; and was, altogether, so 
much in harmony with my roving forest- 
inclinations, that I sometimes thought, 
half seriously, how pleasant and respect- 
able it would be to have one such at the 
head of one’s camp-equipage, and how 
much nicer a companion she would be on 
a hunt than that disreputable old scoun- 
drel, Zach Hiver. 

“Pack the tobaugan, Zach! The sun 
will come out strong by and by, and the 
longer we tarry here, the heavier the snow 
will be for our stretch to the Citadel. Up, 
there ! lève-toi, cochon !” shouted I, in the 
elegant terms of address which experience 
had taught me were the only ones that 
had any effect upon the stolid sensibili- 
ties of the half-breed,—at the same time 
administering to him a kick that produc- 
ed a thud and a grunt, as if actually be- 
stowed on the unclean quadruped to 
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which I had just likened him. The rag- 
amutlin was very slow this time in getting 
the traps together on the tobaugan, and, 
if I had not attended to the matter my- 
self, the moose trophy, at least, would in 
all probability have been left to perish, 
and would never have pointed a moral 
and adorned a tale, as it now does, in its 
exalted position among the reminiscences 
of things past. At length we got under 
way, mid as a walk over the open plain 
offered a pleasing variety to a man who 
had been feeling his way so long through 
the dim old woods, I determined to de- 
scend from the ridge of Beauport, and 
proceed over the snow-covered surface 
of the bay, in a bird’s-eye line, to our 
point of destination. Winding down the 
almost perpendicular declivity, sometimes 
sliding down on our snow-shoes, with the 
tobaugan running before us, “ on its own 
hook,” at 4 fearful pace, and sometimes 
obliged to descend, hand under hand, by 
the tangled roots and shrubs, we soon 
found ourselves on the great white win- 
ter-prairie of the grand St. Lawrence, 
upon which I strode forward with renew- 
ed energy, steering my course, like the 
primitive steeple-chasers of my boyhood’s 
home, upon the highest church-tower 
looming up from the heterogeneous hud- 
dle of motley houses that just showed 
their gable-tops over the low ring of 
mist which mingled with the smoke: of 
the Lower Town. 

After a progress of about five miles, I 
found I had very materially widened 
the distance between myself and Zach, 
who, encumbered by the baggage, and 
by the spring snow which each moment 
accumulated in wet heavy cakes upon 
his snow-shoes, was now a good mile in 
my rear. This I was surprised at, as he 
generally outwalked me, even when car- 
rying on his back a heavy load, with per- 
haps a canoe on his head, cocked-hat 
fashion, as he was often obliged to do in 
our fishing-excursions to the northern 
lakes. It now occurred to me, however, 
that I had incautiously left the brandy- 
flask in his charge, and when he came up 
with me I gathered from his fishy eye, 
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and the thick dribblings of his macaronic 
gibberish, — which was compounded of 
sundry Indian dialects and French-Ca- 
nadian patois, coarsely ground up with 
bits of broken Enelish,—that the modern 
Circe, who eines men into beasts, had 
wrought her spells upon him; a circum- 
stance at which I was arbiy annoyed, 
as foreboding an ignominious entry into 
the city by back-lane and sally-port, in- 
stead of my long-anticipated triumphal 
progress up St. Louis Street, bearded in 
splendor, bristling with knife and rifle, 
and followed by my wild Indian coureur- 
des-bois, drawing my antlered trophies 
after him upon ‘the tobaugan as upon a 
festival car. 

“Kaween nishishin ! kaw-ween!” howl- 
ed the big monster, in his mixed-pickle 
macaronic,—“ je me sens saisi du mal- 
aux-raquettes, je ne pouvons plus. Why 
you go so dam fast, when hot sun he make 
snow for tire, eh? Sacr-r-ré raquettes ! 
il me semble qu’ils se grossissent de plus 
en plus & chaque démarche. Stop for 
smoke, eh ?—v’la! good place for camp 
away there, kitchee hogeemaus endaut, 
big chief’s house may-be!” grinned he, 
as he indicated with Indian instinct and 
a wavering finger a structure of some 
kind that peered through the fog at a 
short distance on our left. 

We were now within about a mile of 
Quebec. The Indian’s intoxication had 
increased to a ludicrous extent, so that to 
have ventured into the town with him 
must have resulted in a reckless exposure 
of myself to the just obloquy and derision 
of the public; while, on the other hand, 
if I left him alone upon the wide world 
of ice, and dragged the tobaugan to town 
myself, the unfortunate brulé must in- 
evitably have stepped into some treach- 
erous snow-drift or air-hole, and thus 
miserably perished. So I made up my 
mind for a camp on the ice; and, di- 
verging from our course in the direction 
pointed out by the Indian, we soon ar- 
rived at the object indicated by him, 
which proved to be a stout framework 
about twelve feet square, constructed of 
good heavy timber solidly covered with 
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deal boarding, and conveying indubitable 
evidence, to my thinking, of the remains 
of one of the cabanes or shanties com- 
monly erected on the ice by those en- 
gaged in the “tommy-cod” fishery; — 
portable structures, so fitted together as 
to admit of being put up and “removed 
piecemeal, to suit the convenience of 
their proprietors. I blessed mentally the 
careless individual who had thus uncon- 
sciously provided for our especial shelter; 
and as the wind had now suddenly arisen 
sharp from the west, driving the fog be- 
fore it with clouds of fine drifting snow, 
I was glad to get under the lee of the 
providential wall, in the hospitable shel- 
ter of which, before two minutes had 
elapsed, “ Stephano, my drunken butler,” 
was snoring away like a phalanx of bull- 
frogs, with his head bolstered up some- 
how between the great moose-horns, and 
his brawny limbs rolled carelessly in the 
warm but somewhat unsavory skin of the 
dead monarch of the forest. I gloried 
in his calm repose; for the day was 
yet young, and I flattered myself that 
a three-hours’ snooze would restore his 
muddled intellects to their normal me- 
diocrity of useful instinct, and that I 
might still achieve my triumphal entry 
into the city,—a procession I had been 
so much in the habit of picturing to my- 
self over the nocturnal camp-fire, that it 
had become a sort of nightmare with me. 
Indeed, I had idealized it roughly in my 
pocket- -book, intending to transfer the 
sketches, for ak on canvas, to 
Tankerville, the regimental Landseer, 
whose menagerie of living models, con- 
sisting of two bears, one calf-moose, one 
loup-cervier, three bloated raccoons, and 
a bald eagle, formed at once the terror 
and delight of the rising generation of 
the barracks. 

Having got up a small fire with the 
assistance of the chips and scraps of wood 
that were plentifully scattered around, 
I placed my snow-shoes one on top of 
the other, and sat down on them,—a sort 
of preparatory step in my transition to 
civilization, for they had somewhat the 


effect ofa cane-bottomed chair minus the 
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legs and without a back. Then I filled 
my short black pipe from the seal-skin. 
tobacco-pouch, the contents of which had 
so often assuaged my troubled spirit when 
I brooded over griefs which then were im- 
mature, if not imaginary. It was a very 
pleasant smoke, I recollect,—so_pleas- 
ant, that I rather congratulated myself 
upon my position; the ‘only drawback to 
it being that I was shut out from a view 
of the town, as the wind and drift ren- 
dered it indispensable for comfort in 
smoking that I should keep strictly to 
leeward of my bulwark. Tobacco is no- 
toriously a promoter of reflection; there 
must be something essentially retrospec- 
tive in the nature of the weed. I retired 
upon the days of my boyhood, my legs 
and feet becoming clairvoyant of the cor- 
duroys and highlows of that happy period 
of my existence, as the revolving curls of 
pale smoke exhibited to me, with mar- 
vellous fidelity, many quaint successive 
tableaux of the old familiar scenes of 
home,—sentimental, some of them,—com- 
ic, others,—like the domestic incidents 
revealed with exaggerations on the hazy 
field of a magic-lantern. I thought of 
my poor mother, and of the excellent 
parting advice she gave me,—but more 
particularly of the night-caps with strings, 
which she extracted such a solemn prom- 
ise from me to wear carefully every night 
in all climates, and which, on the second 
evening of my sojourn in barracks, were 
so unceremoniously reduced to ashes in 
a noisy auto-da-fé. These retrospective 
pictures were succeeded by others of 
more modern date, coming round in a 
progressive series, until I had painted 
myself up to within a few weeks of my 
present position, the foreground of my 
existence. Then I remembered prom- 
ises made by me of contributions to a 
certain album,—further contributions,— 
for I had already furnished several pages 
of it with food for mind and eye in the 
form of melancholy verses and “funny” 
sketches, with brief dramatic dialogues 
beneath the latter, to elucidate the “sto- 
ry.” ‘I particularly recollected having 
volunteered a translation or imitation of 
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a pretty song in Ruy Blas; and as the fit 
was upon me, I produced my pocket- 
book, to commit to paper a version of 
it which I had mentally devised. The 
leaves of my book were all filled, how- 
ever; some with memoranda,—a sort of 
savage diary it was,—some with sketches 
of scenes in the wilderness: there was 
not a corner vacant. Turning towards 
the planking of my bulwark, I perceived 
that it was smoothly planed and clean, 
and to work on it I went, pencil in hand. 
First I wrote “ Zosime MacGillivray,” in 
several different styles of chirography, 
flourished and plain, and even in old 
text. Then I sketched out a rough de- 
sign for an ornamental heading, with a 
wreath of flowers encircling the words 
“To Zozzy,” and beneath this work of 
Art I inscribed the effort of my muse, 
which ran thus :— 


Fields and forests rejoice 

In their silver-toned throng; 
I hear but the voice 

Of the bird in thy song! 


i In April’s glad shower 
Flash petals and leaves, 
Less bright than the flower 
Round thy heart that weaves! 


. Stars waken, stars slumber, 
Stars wink in the sky, 
Bright numberless number; 
But none like thine eye! 


For bird-song and flower 
And star from above 

Combine in thy bower; 
Their union is love! 


My mind being considerably relieved 
by this gush of sentiment, I felt myself 
entitled to unbend a little, and, turning 
my attention to artistic pursuits, princi- 
pally of a humorous character, I devel- 
oped successively many long-pent-up im- 
aginings in the way of severe studies 
of sundry garrison notables. There was 
“ Bendigo” Phillips, with boxing-gloves 
fearfully brandished, appearing in the 
attitude in which he polished off young 
Thurlow of the R. A., under the pretence 
of giving him a lesson in the noble art 
of self-defence, but in reality to revenge 
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himself upon him for an ill-timed inter- 
ference in a certain afaire du cour. 
The agony of young Thurlow, pretend- 
ing to look pleased, was depicted by a 
very successful stroke of Art. To the 
extreme right you might have beheld 
Vegetable Warren, the  staff-surgeon, 
slightly exaggerated in the semblance of 
a South-Down wether nibbling at a gigan- 
tic Swedish turnip. Written lampoons 
of the fiercest character accompanied the 
illustrations. But my boldest effort was 
an atrocious and libellous cartoon of the 
commandant of the garrison, popularly 
known as “Old Wabbles,”—I believe 
from the preternatural manner in which 
his wide Esquimaux boots vacillated about 
his long, lean shanks. This chef d’euvre 
was executed upon a rather large scale, 
and I imparted considerable force and 
breadth to the design by “coaling in” 
the shadows with a charred stick. Then 
calling color to my aid, as far as my 
limited means admitted, I scraped from 
the edges of the moose-hide a portion 
of the red-streaked fat, and, having im- 
pasted therewith the bacchanalian nose 
of my subject, I stepped back a few paces 
to contemplate the effect. So ludicrous 
was the resemblance, that I laughed out- 
right in the pride of my success,—a tran- 
sient hilarity, nipped suddenly in the bud 
by the loud boom of a cannon, accompa- 
nied rather than followed by a rushing 
sound a few feet above my head, and a 
thundering bump and splutter upon the 
ice some thirty or forty yards beyond me, 
as the heavy shot skipped and ricochetted 
away with receding bounds to its vanish- 
ing-point somewhere in the neighborhood 
of the Island of Orleans. Two strides to 
the front, and a glance at the broad, 
black ring emblazoned on the hitherto 
disregarded face of my bulwark, and the 
truth flashed upon my staggering senses. 

I was encamped in the lee of the bran- 
new artillery target, and they were just 
commencing practice, on this fine bright 
afternoon, by pitching thirty-two-pound 
shot into and about it, at intervals—as I 
pretty well knew—of distressingly uncer- 
tain duration. With frantic strength I 
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grasped the Indian by the neck, and, 
plunging madly through the snow, drag- 
ged him after me a few paces in the di- 
rection of our former track; but, hamper- 
ed as he was by the moose-trappings, the 
weight was too much for me, and I drop- 
ped him, instinctively continuing to run 
with breathless speed, until, having gained 
a considerable distance away from any 
probable line of fire, I flung myself down 
upon the snow, and was somewhat star- 
tled at finding Zach very close upon my 
tracks, tearing along on all fours with a 
vague sense of danger of some kind, and 
looking, in his strange envelope, like an in- 
furiated bull-moose in the act of charging 
a hunter. A shot struck the corner of 
the target just as we got away from it, 
slightly splintering it, so as to give the 
bewildered Indian a pleasant practical 
lesson in the science of gunnery and for- 
tification. 

Two minutes elapsed,—three minutes, 
—five minutes,—not another shot; but 
it might commence again at any moment, 
and I stood at a respectful distance from 
the danger, uncertain what course to pur- 
sue for the recovery of my traps, all of 
which, rifle, snow-shoes, and tobaugan 
loaded with spoils, lay in pledge with the 
two-faced friend whose treacherous shel- 
ter had no longer any charm for me, 
when I beheld several sleighs approach- 
ing us from the town at a fearful pace, in 
the foremost of which, when within range 
of rifle, I recognized Old Wabbles, the 
commandant. 

“Who the Devil are you ?” shouted he, 
as he drove right at us. “ Two Indians, 
ha!—somebody said it was one Indian 
with a moose after him, a man and a moose. 
Where’s Thurlow ?—he had the telescope, 
and asserted there was a man running 
round the target and a moose after him. I 
don’t see the moose.” Zach had dropped 
the hide and horns from his “ recreant 
limbs,” and was seated solemnly upon the 
snow, in all the majesty of his native dirt. 

“ By Jove, it’s Kennedy!” cried Tan- 
kerville, whose artistical eye detected me 
through my hirsute and fluttering dis- 
guise. “What a picturesque object !—I 
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congratulate you, old fellow !—easiest and 
pleasantest way in the world of making 
a living !—lose no time about it, but send 
in your papers at once !—continue assidu- 

ously to neglect your person, and youre 
worth a guinea an hour for the rest of 
your prime, as a living model on os 
full pay of the Academies p 

I was soon bewildered by a torrent of 
inquiries from all sides: as to how I 
came behind the target,—what success 
I had had in the woods,—how many 
miles I had come to-day,—whether I 
had got the martin-skin I had promised to 
this one, and the silver fox I undertook 
to trap for that,—when, suddenly, a di- 
version was created by a roar from Phil- 
lips, who had proceeded to inspect my 
spoils behind the target, and now stood 
looking at my portrait-gallery of living 
celebrities, his great chest heaving with 
laughter; and before I could satisfy my 
inquiring friends, the whole crowd had 
rushed pell-mell to the exhibition. 

“ Caught, by all that’s lovely!” shouted 
Phillips, repeating my verses at the top 
of his voice,— 

“The bird-song and flower 
And star from above 
Combine in thy bower; 

Their union is love!” 
“ Ritoorala loorala loorala loo, ritoorala 
loorala loorala loo!” chorused everybody, 
as he sang the last verse to the vulgar 
melody of ‘ Tatter Jack Welch, knock- 
ing the poetry out of my constitution at 
once and forever, like the ashes out of a 
pipe. “Hooray for Miss Mac! Who 
should have thought it, Darby ?”—That 
was my pet name in the regiment. 

“ How like !—how very like !—That’s 
Warren there, nibbling the turnip. And 
there’s Thurlow,—ha! ha! ha! how good ! 
And that—that—that’s me, by Jingo !— 
he! he! he !—not so good that, somehow, 
—neck too long by half a foot. But the 
Colonel !—only look at his boots !—He 
must’n’t see this, though, by Jove !—Choke 
the Colonel off, boys!—take him round 
to the front !—do something !” whispered 
good-natured Symonds, anxious to n 
me clear of the scrape. 
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But it was too late. The last objects 
that met my view were the ghastly legs 
of the Commandant, as he strode through 
the circle in front of my Art-exhibition. 
Isaw no more.. A soldier is but a mor- 
tal man. Rushing to the nearest cariole, 
—it was the Commandant’s,—I leaped 
into it, and, lashing the horse furiously 
towards the town, never pulled rein until 
I got up to my long-deseried quarters in 
the Citadel. There I barricaded myself 
into my own room, directing my servant 
to proceed to the target for my scattered 
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property. I had still a month’s leave of 
absence before me, availing myself of 
which, I started next morning for New 
York, subsequently obtained an exten- 
sion of leave, sailed for England, and 
there negotiating an exchange from a 
regiment whose facings no longer suited 
my taste for colors, I soon found myself 
gazetted into a less objectionable one 
lying at Corfu. 

I have never seen Tankerville’s famous 
picture of my triumphal entry into Que- 
bec. 


I.—NOVEMBER. 


Tue dead leaves their rich mosaics, 
Of olive and gold and brown, 

Had laid on the rain-wet pavements, 
Through all the embowered town. 


They were washed by the Autumn tempest, 
They were trod by hurrying feet, 

And the maids came out with their besoms 
And swept them into the street, 


To be crushed and lost forever 

*Neath the wheels, in the black mire lost, — 
The Summer’s precious darlings, 

She nurtured at such cost! 


O words that have fallen from me ! 
O golden thoughts and true! 

Must I see in the leaves a symbol 
Of the fate which awaiteth you ? 


IL.—APRIL. 


AGAIN has come the Spring-time, 
With the crocus’s golden bloom, 

With the smell of the fresh-turned earth-mould, 
And the violet’s perfume. 


O gardener! tell me the secret 
Of thy flowers so rare and sweet !— 
—“ I have only enriched my garden 
With the black mire from the street.” 
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. Waar is a Gaucho? 

That is precisely what I am going to 
tell you. 

Take my hand, if you please. Shod 
with the shoes of swiftness, we have an- 
nihilated space and time. We are stand- 
ing in the centre of a boundless plain. 
Look north and south and east and west: 
for five hundred miles beyond the limit 
of your vision, the scarcely undulating 
level stretches on either hand. Miles, 
leagues, away from us, the green of the 
torrid grass is melting into a misty dun ; 
still further miles, and the misty dun has 
faded to a shadowy blue; more miles, it 
rounds at last away into the sky. A 
hundred miles behind us lies the nearest 
village; two hundred in another direc- 
tion will bring you to the nearest town. 
The swiftest horse may gallop for a day 
and night unswervingly, and still not 
reach a dwelling-place of man. We are 
placed in the midst of a vast, unpeopled 
circle, whose radii measure a thousand 
miles. 

But see! a cloud arises in the South. 
Swiftly it rolls towards us; behind it 
there is tumult and alarm. The ground 
trembles at its approach ; the air is shaken 
by the bellowing that it covers. Quick! 
let us stand aside! for, as the haze is 
lifted, we can see the hurrying forms of 
a thousand cattle, speeding with lowered 
horns and fiery eyes across the plain. 
Fortunately, they do not observe our 
presence; were it otherwise, we should 
be trampled or gored to death in the 
twinkling of an eye. Onward they rush ; 
at last the hindmost animals have passed; 
and see, behind them all there scours a 
man ! r 

He glances at us, as he rushes by, and 
determines to give us a specimen of his 
only art. Shaking his long, wild locks, 
as he rises in the stirrup and presses his 
horse to its maddest gallop, he snatches 
from his saddle-bow the loop of a coil of 
rope, whirls it in his right hand for an in- 
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stant, then hurls it, singing through the 
air, a distance of fifty paces. A jerk and 
a strain,—a bellow and a convulsive leap, 
—his lasso is fast around the horns of a 
bull in the galloping herd. The horse- 
man flashes a murderous knife from his 
belt, winds himself up to the plunging 
beast, severs at one swoop the tendon of 
its hind leg, and buries the point of his 
weapon in the victim’s spinal marrow. 
It falls dead. The man, my friend, is a 
Gaucho; and we are standing on the 
Pampas of the Argentine Republic. 

Let us examine this dexterous wielder 
of the knife and cord. He, Juan de 
Dios! Come hither, O Centaur of the 
boundless cattle-plains! We will not ask 
you to dismount,—for that you never do, 
we know, except to eat and sleep, or 
when your horse falls dead, or tumbles 
into a bizcachero ; but we want to have a 
look at your savage self, and the appur- 
tenances thereunto belonging. 

And first, you say, the meaning of his 
name. The title, Gaucho, is applied to 
the descendants of the early Spanish col- 
onists, whose homes are on the Pampa, 
instead of in the town,—to the rich es- 
tanciero, or owner of square leagues of 
cattle, in common with the savage herds- 
man whom he employs,—to Generals and 
Dictators, as well as to the most r: gged 
Pampa-Cossack in their pay. Our lan- 
guage is incapable of expressing the idea 
conveyed by this term; and the Western 
qualification `“ backwoodsman ” is per- 
haps the nearest approach to a synonyme 
that we can attain. 

The head of our swarthy friend is cov- 
ered with a species of Neapolitan cap, 
(let me confess, in a parenthesis, that my 
ideas of such head-coverings are derived 
from the costume of graceful Signor Bri- 
gnoli in “ Masaniello,”) which was once, in 
all probability, of scarlet hue, but now 
almost rivals in color the jet-black locks 
which it confines. His face—well, we will 
pass that over, and, on our return to civil- 
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ized life, will refer the curious inquirer for 
a fac-simile to the first best painting of Sal- 
vator, there to select at pleasure the most 
ferocious bandit countenance that he can 
find. And now the remainder of his per- 
son. He wears an open jacket of dirt- 
crusted serge, covered in front with a gor- 
geous eruption of plated buttons, and a 
waistcoat of the same material, adorned 
with equal profuseness, and showing at 
the neck a substratum of dubious crimson, 
supposed to be a flannel shirt. So far, 
you may say, there is nothing suspicious 
or very outlandish about his rig; but tur- 
piter desinit formosus swperne,—there is 
something highly remarkable á continua- 
cion. Do you see that blanket which is 
drawn tightly up, fore and aft, toward his 
waist, and, there confined by means of a 
belt which his querida has richly orna- 
mented for him, falls over in uneven folds 
like an abbreviated kilt? That is the 
famous chiripd, or Gaucho petticoat, 
which, like the brace of the Northern 
barbarians some nineteen hundred years 
ago, distinguishes him from the inhabi- 
tants of civilized communities. Below 
the chiripd, his limbs are cased in cal- 
zoncillos, stout cotton drawers or panta- 
lets, which terminate in a fringe (you 
should see the elaborate worsted-work 
that adorns the hem of his gala-pair) 
an inch or two above the ankle. His 
feet are thrust into a pair of botas de 
potro, or colt’s-foot boots, manufactured 
from the hide of a colt’s fore-leg, which 
he strips off whole, chafes in his hand 
until it becomes pliable and soft, sews up 
at the lower extremity,—and puts on, the 
best riding-boot that the habitable world 
can show. Add a monstrous spur to each 
heel of this chaussure, and you will have 
fully equipped the worthy Juan de Dios 
for active service——But stay ! his accou- 
trements! We must not forget that Bir- 
mingham-made butcher-knife, which, for 
a dozen years, has never been for a mo- 
ment beyond his reach; nor the coiling 
lasso, and the bolas, or balls of iron, fas- 
tened at each end of a thong of hide, 
which he can hurl a distance of sixty feet, 
and inextricably entangle around the legs 
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of beast or man ; nor the recado, or sad- 
dle, his only seat by day, and his pillow 
when he throws himself upon the ground 
to sleep under the canopy of heaven. 
Neither must we omit the mate gourd 
which dangles at his waist, in readiness to 
receive its infusion of yerba, or Paraguay 
tea, which he sucks through that tin tube, 
called bombilla, and looking for all the 
world like the broken spout of an oil-can 
with a couple of pieces of nutmeg-grater 
soldered on, as strainers, at the lower 
end; nor the string of sapless charque 
beef, nor the pouchful of villanous to- 
bacco, nor the paper for manufacturing 
it into cigarritos, nor the cow’s-horn filled 
with tinder, and the flint and steel at- 
tached. Thus mounted, clothed, and 
equipped, he is ready for a gallop of a 
thousand leagues. 

He is a strange individual, this Gau- 
cho Juan. Born in a hut built of mud 
and maize-stalks somewhere on the super- 
ficies of these limitless plains, he differs 
little, in the first two years of his exist- 
ence, from peasant babies all the world 
over; but so soon as he can walk, he be- 
comes an equestrian. By the time he is 
four years old there is scarcely a colt in 
all the Argentine that he will not fear- 
lessly mount; at six, he whirls a minia- 
ture lasso around the horns of every goat 
or ram he meets. In those important 
years when our American youth are shy- 
ly beginning to claim the title of young 
men, and are spending anxious hours be- 
fore the mirror in contemplation of the 
slowly-coming down upon their lip, young 
Juan (who never saw a dozen printed 
books, and perhaps has only heard of 
looking-elasses) is galloping, like a por- 
tion of the beast he rides, over a thousand 
miles of prairie, lassoing cattle, ostriches, 
and guanacos, fighting single-handed with 
the jaguar, or lying stiff and stark behind 
the heels of some plunging colt that he 
has too carelessly bestrid. 

At twenty-one he is in his glory. Then 
we must look for him in the pulpertas, 
the bar-rooms of the Pampas, whither he 
repairs on Sundays and fiestas, to get 
drunk on aguardiente or on, Paraguay 
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rum. There you may see him seated, 
listening open-mouthed to the cantor, or 
Gaucho troubadour, as he sings the mar- 
vellous deeds of some desert hero, perse- 
cuted, unfortunately, by the myrmidons 
of justice for the numerous misfortunes 
(Anglicé, murders) upon his head,—or 
narrates in impassioned strain, to the ac- 
companiment of his guitar, the circum- 
stances of one in which he has borne 
a part himself;—or chants the frightful 
end of the Gaucho Attila, Quiroga, and 
the punishment that overtook his mur- 
derer, the daring Santos Perez. When 
the song is over, the cards are dealt. 
Seated upon a dried bull’s-hide, each 
man with his unsheathed knife placed 
ostentatiously at his side, the jolly Gau- 
chos commence their game. Suddenly 
Manuel exclaims, that Pedro or Estanis- 
lao or Antonio is playing false. Down fly 
the cards; up flash the blades; a ring is 
formed. Manuel, to tell the truth, has 
accused his friend Pedro only for the 
sake of a little sport; he has never 
marked a man yet, and thinks it high 
time that that honor were attained. So the 
sparks fly from the flashing blades, and 
Pedro’s nose has got another gash in it, 
and Manuel is bleeding in a dozen places, 
but he will not give in just yet. Unfor- 
tunate Gaucho! Pedro the next moment 
slips in a sticky pool of his own blood, 
and Manuel’s knife is buried in his heart! 
“We is killed! Manuel has had a mis- 
fortune !” exclaim the ring; “ fly, Man- 
uel, fly!” In another minute, and just 
as the vigilantes are throwing themselves 
upon their horses to pursue him, he has 
galloped out of sight. 

Twenty miles from the pulpería he 
draws rein, dismounts, wipes his bloody 
knife on the grass, and slices off a col- 
lop of charque, which he munches com- 
posedly for his supper. Very likely this 
misfortune will make him a Gaucho malo. 
The Gaucho malo is an outlaw, at home 
only in the desert, intangible as the 
wind, sanguinary, remorseless, swift. His 
brethren of the estancia pronounce his 
name occasionally, but in lowered tones, 
and with a mixture of terror and respect ; 
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he is looked up to by them as a sort of 
higher being. His home is a movable 
point upon an area of twenty thousand 
square miles; his horse, the finest steed 
that he can find upon the Pampas be- 
tween Buenos Ayres and the Andes, be- 
tween the Gran Chaco and Cape Horn; 
his food, the first beef that he captures 
with his lasso; his dainties, the tongues of 
cows which he kills, and abandons, when 
he has stripped them of his favorite tit- 
bit, to the birds of prey. Sometimes he 
dashes into a village, drinks a gourdful 
of aguardiente with the admiring guests 
at the pulperia, and spurs away again 
into obscurity, until at length the increas- 
ing number of his desgracias tempts the 
mounted emissaries of justice to pursue 
him, in the hope of extra reward. If 
suddenly beset by seven or eight of these 
desert police, the Gaucho malo slashes 
right and left with his redoubted knife,— 
kills one, maims another, wounds them 
all. Perhaps he reaches his horse and is 
off and away amid a shower of harmless 
balls ;—or he is taken; in which ease, all 
that remains, the day after, of the Gaucho 
malo, is a lump of soulless clay. 

Then there is the guide, or vaqueano. 
This man, as one who knows him well 
informs us, is a grave and reserved Gau- 
cho, who knows by heart the peculiarities 
of twenty thousand leagues of mountain, 
wood, and plain! He is the only map 
that an Argentinian general takes with 
him in a campaign; and the vagueano 
is never absent from his side. No plan 
is formed without his concurrence. The 
army’s fate, the success of a battle, the 
conquest of a province, is entirely de- 
pendent upon his integrity and skill; 
and, strange to say, there is scarcely’an 
instance on record of treachery on the 
part of a vaqueano. He meets a path- 
way which crosses the road upon which 
he is travelling, and he can tell you the 
exact distance of the remote watering- 
place to which it leads; if he meet with 
a thousand similar pathways in a journey 
of five hundred miles, it will still be the 
same. He can point out the fords of a 
hundred rivers; he can guide you in 
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safety through a hundred trackless woods. 
Stand with him at midnight on the Pam- 
pa,—tlet the track be lost,—no moon or 
stars ;—the vagueano quietly dismounts, 
examines the foliage of the trees, if any 
are near, and if there are none, plucks 
from the ground a handful of roots, chews 
them, smells and tastes the soil, and tells 
you that so many hours’ travel due north 
or south will bring you to your destina- 
tion. Do not doubt him; he is infal- 
lible. 

A mere vaqueano was General Rivera 
of Uruguay,—but he knew every tree, 
every hillock, every dell, in a region ex- 
tending over more than 70,000 square 
miles! Without his aid, Brazil would 
have been powerless in the Banda Ori- 
ental; without his aid, the Argentinians 
would never have triumphed over Brazil. 
As a smuggler in 1804, as a custom-house 
officer a few years later, as a patriot, a 
freebooter, a Brazilian general, an Ar- 
gentinian commander, as President of 
Uruguay against Lavalleja, as an outlaw 
against General Oribe, and finally against 
Rosas, allied with Oribe, as champion of 
the Banda Oriental del Uruguay, Rivera 
had certainly ample opportunities for per- 
fecting himself in that study of which he 
was the ardent devotee. 

Cooper has told us how and by what 
signs, in years that have forever faded, 
the Huron tracked his flying foe through 
the forests of the North; we read of 
Cuban bloodhounds, and of their fright- 
ful baying on the scent of the wretched 
_maroon; we know how the Bedouin fol- 
lows his tribe over pathless sands ;—and 
yet all these are bunglers, in comparison 
with the Gaucho rastreador ! 

In the interior of the Argentine every 
Gaucho is a trailer or rastreador. On 
those vast feeding-grounds of a million 
cattle, whose tracks intersect each other 
in every direction, the herdsman can 
distinguish with unerring accuracy the 
footprints of his own peculiar charge. 
When an animal is missing from the 
herd, he throws himself upon his horse, 
gallops to the spot where he remembers 
having seen it last, gazes for a moment 
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upon the trampled soil, and then shoots 
off for miles across the waste. Every 
now and then he halts, surveys the trail, 
and again speeds onward in pursuit. At 
last he reaches the limits,of another es- 
tancia, and the pasturage of a stranger 
herd. His eagle eye singles out at a 
glance the estray ; rising in his stirrup, he 
whirls the lasso for a moment above his 
head, launches it through the air, and 
coolly drags the recalcitrant beast away 
on the homeward trail. He is nothing 
but a common, comparatively unskilled, 
rastreador. 

The official trailer is of another stamp. 
Like his kinsman, the vaqueano, he is a 


` personage well convinced of his own im- 


portance ; grave, reserved, taciturn, whose 
word is law. Such a one was the fa- 
mous Calébar, the dreaded thief-taker of 
the Pampas, the Vidocq of Buenos Ayres. 
This man during more than forty years 
exercised his profession in the Republic, 
and a few years since was living, at an 
advanced age, not far from Buenos Ayres. 
There appeared to be concentrated in 
him the acuteness and keen perceptions 
of all the brethren of his craft; it was 
impossible to deceive him; no one whose 
trail he had once beheld could hope to 
escape discovery. An adventurous vaga- 
bond once entered his house, during his 
temporary absence on a journey to Bue- 
nos Ayres, and purloined his best saddle. 
When the robbery was discovered, his 
wife covered the robber’s trail with a 
kneading-trough. Two months later Ca- 
lébar returned, and was shown the almost 
obliterated footprint. Months rolled by; 
the saddle was apparently forgotten ; but 
a year and a half later, as the rastreador 
was again at Buenos Ayres, a footprint in 
the street attracted his notice. He fol- 
lowed the trail; passed from street to 
street and from plaza to plaza, and final- 
ly entering a house in the suburbs, laid 
his hand upon the begrimed and worn- 
out saddle which had once been his own 
montura de fiesta ! 

In 1830, a prisoner, awaiting the death- 
penalty, effected his escape from jail. Ca- 
lébar, with a detachment of soldiers, was 
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put upon the scent. Expecting this, and 
knowing that the gallows lay behind him, 
the fugitive had adopted every expedient 
for baiting his pursuers: he had walked 
long distances upon tiptoe; had scram- 
bled along walls; had walked backwards, 
crawled, doubled, leaped ; but all in vain! 
Calébar’s blood was up; his reputation was 
at stake; to fail now would be an indelible 
disgrace. If now and then he found him- 
self at fault, he as often recovered the 
trail, until the bank of a water-course was 
reached, to which the flying criminal had 
taken. The trail was lost; the soldiers 
would have turned back; but Calébar had 
no such thought. He patiently followed 
the course of the acequia for a few rods, 
and suddenly halting, said to his compan- 
ions, “ Here is the spot at which he left 
the canal; there is no trail,—not a foot- 
print,—but do you see those drops of water 
upon the grass?” With this slight clue 
they were led towards a vineyard. Calé- 
bar examined it at every side, and bade 
the soldiers enter, saying, “ He is there!” 
The men obeyed him, but shortly report- 
ed that no living being was within the 
walls. “ He is there | !” quietly reiterated 
Calébar ; and, in fact, a-second more thor- 
ough examination resulted in the cap- 
ture of the trembling. fugitive, who was 
executed on the following day—There 
can be no doubt regarding the literal ex- 
actness of this anecdote. 

At another time, we are told, a party 
of political prisoners, incarcerated by 
General Rosas, had contrived a plan of 
escape, in which they were to be aid- 
ed by friends outside. When all was 
ready, one of the party suddenly ex- 
claimed,— 

“ But Calébar! you forget him!” 

“ Calébar !” echoed his friends ; “ true, 
it is useless to escape while he can pur- 
sue us!” 

Nor was any flight attempted until the 
dreaded trailer had been bribed to fall ill 
for a few days, when the prisoners suc- 
ceeded in making good their escape. 

He who would learn more of Calébar 
and his brother-trailers, let him procure 
a copy of the little work that now lies Þe- 
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fore us,* in the, ‘shape of a tattered duo- 
decimo, which has come to us across the 
Andes and around ‘Cape Horn, from the 
most secluded corner of the Argentine 
Confederation. Badly printed pen bar- 
barously bound, this “ Life of Juan Facun- 
do Quiroga” is nevertheless replete with 
the evidence of genius, and bears the 
stamp of a generously-cultivated mind, 
Its author, indeed, the poet-patriot-phi-, 
losopher, Don Domingo F. Sarmiento, 
may be called the Lamartine of South 
America, whose eventful career may some 
day invite us to an examination. Suf- 
fice it now to say, that he was expelled 
by Rosas in 1840 from Buenos Ayres, 
and that he took his way to Chile, with 
the intention in that hospitable republic 
of devoting his pen to the service of his 
oppressed country. At the baths of Zon- 
da he wrote with charcoal, under a delin- 
eation of the national arms: On ne tue 
point les idées! which inscription, having 
been reported to the Gaucho chieftain, a 
committee was appointed to decipher and 
translate it. When the wording of the 
significant hint was conveyed to Rosas, 
he exclaimed, —“ Well, what does it 
mean?” The answer was conveyed to. 
him in 1852; and the sentence serves as 
epigraph to the present life of his asso- 
ciate and victim, Facundo Quiroga. 

In this extraordinary character we see. 
the quintessence of that desert-life some 
types of which we have endeayored to 
delineate. As one who, rising, from the 
lowest station to heights of uncontrolled 
power, as a representative of a class of 
rulers unfortunately too common in the 
republics that descend from Spain, and 
as a remarkable instance of brutal force. 
and barbaric stubbornness triumphing 
over reason, science, education, and, in 
a word, civilization, he is admirably por- 
trayed by Sr. Sarmiento. Ours be the | 
task to condense into a few pages the 
story. of his life and death. 

The Argentine province of La, Rioja 
embraces vast tracts of sandy desert. 
Destitute of rivers, bare of trees, it is 

* Vida de Juan Facundo Quiroga, ete., por 
Domingo F. Sarmiento. Santiago, 1845. 
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only by means of artificial and scanty ir- 
rigation that the peasant can cultivate a 
narrow strip of land. Inclosed by these 
arid wastes lies, nevertheless, a fertile 
region entitled the Plains, which, in de- 
spite of its name, is broken by ridges of 
hills, and supports a luxuriant vegetation 
with pastures trodden by unnumbered 
herds. The character of the people is 
Oriental; their appearance actually re- 
calls, as we are told, that of the ancient 
dwellers about Jerusalem; their very 
customs have rather an Arabic than a 
Spanish tinge. ; 
Somewhere upon these Llanos, and 
toward the close of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, Don Prudencio Quiroga, as‘a well-to- 
do estanciero or grazier, was gladdened 
(doubtless) by the birth of a.lusty son. 
He called him Juan Facundo. For the 
first few years of his existence, we may 
safely believe, the future general was 
scarcely distinguishable from a common 
baby. Obstinate he doubtless was, and 
fierce and cruel in his tiny way; were 
his mother still alive, the good woman 
could doubtless tell us of many a bitter 
moment spent in lamenting her infant’s 
waywardness; but we hear nothing of 
him until the year 1799, when he was 
sent to San Juan, a town then celebrat- 
ed for its schools and learning, to acquire 
the rudiments of knowledge. At the age 
of eleven the boy already manifested the 
character of the future man. Solitary, 
disdainful, rebellious, his intercourse with 
his schoolfellows was limited to the inter- 
change of blows, his only amusement lay 
in the annoyance of those with whom he 
was brought in contact. He is already a 
perfect Gaucho; can wield the lasso, and 
the bolas, and the knife; is a fearless 
ginete, a consummate horseman. One 
day at school, the master, irritated beyond 
- endurance, exhibits a new rod, bought 
expressly, so he says, “for flogging Fa- 
cundo.” When the boy is called up to 
recite, he blunders, stammers, hesitates, on 
purpose. Down comes the rod; with a 
vigorous kick Facundo upsets the peda- 
gogue’s rickety throne, and takes to his 
heels. After a three-days’ search, he is 
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discovered. secreted in a vineyard outside 
the town. 

This little incident, of so. trifling import 
at the time, was remembered in after 
years as an early indication of the fero- 
cious and uncontrollable caudillo’s char- 
acter. But it was soon eclipsed by the 
reckless deeds that followed each other 
in quick succession between his fifteenth 
and twentieth years. He speedily be- 
came notorious in the little town for his 
wild moroseness, for his savage ferocity 
when excited, for his inordinate love of 
cards. Gaming, a passion with many, 
was a necessary of life to him ; it was the 
only pursuit to which he was ever con- 
stant; it gave rise to the quarrel in which, 
while yet a schoolboy, he for the first time 
spilt blood. 

By and by we lose sight of the stu- 
dent of San Juan. He has absolutely 
sunk out of sight. Yet, if we peer into 
filthy pulperias here and there between 
San Luis and San Juan, we may catch a 
glimpse of a shaggy, swarthy savage, gam- 
bling, gambling as if for life ; and we may 
also hear of more than one affray in which 
his dagger has “ come home richer than it 
went.” A little later, the son of wealthy 
Don Prudencio has become—not a com- 
mon laborer—but a comrade of common 
laborers. He chooses the most toilsome, 
the most unintellectual, but, at the same 
time, the most remunerative handicraft,— 
that of the tapiador, or builder of mud 
walls. At San Juan, in the orchard of 
the Godoys,—at Fiambala, in La Rioja, 
in the city of Mendoza,—they will show 
you walls which the hands of General 
Facundo Quiroga, Comandante de Cam- 
paña, etc., etc., put together. Wherever 
he works, he is noted for the ascendency 
which he maintains over the other peons, 
They are entirely subject to his will; 
they do nothing without his advice ; he is 
worth, say his employers, a dozen over- 
seers. Ah, he is yet to rule on a larger 
scale ! ; 

Did these people ever think,—as they 
watched the sombre, stubborn Gaucho 
sweating over a tapia, subjecting a drove 
of peons to his authority, or, stretched 
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upon a hide, growing ferocious as the 
luck went against him at cards,—that here 
was one of those forces which mould or 
overturn the world? Could it ever have 
occurred to the Godoys of San Juan, to the 
worthy municipality of Mendoza, that this 
scowling savage was yet to place his heel 
upon their prostrate forms, and most thor- 
oughly to exhibit, through weary, sanguin- 
ary years, the reality of that tremendous 
saying,—* The State? J am the State!” ? 

Doubtless no. Little as the comrades 
of Maximin imagined that the trueulent 
Goth was yet to wear the blood-stained 
purple, little as the clients of Robespierre 
dreamed of the vortex toward which he 
was being insensibly hurried by the 
stream of years, did the men, whose 
names are thrown out from their obscu- 
rity by the glare of his misdeeds, conceive 
that their fortunes, their lives, all things 
but their souls, were shortly to depend 
upon the capricious breath of this servant 
who so quietly pounds away upon their 
mud inclosures. 

He does not long, however, remain the 
companion of peons. Eighteen hundred 
and ten has come, bringing with it liber- 
ty, and bloodshed, and universal discord. 
The sun of May beams down upon a 
desolated land. For the mild, although 
repressive viceregal sway is substituted 
that of a swarm of military chieftains, 
who, fighting as patriots against Liniers 
and his ill-fated troops, as. rivals with 
each other, or as montanero-freebooters 
against all combined, swept the plains 
with their harrying lancers from the sea- 
coast to the base of the Cordillera. 

Tn this period of anarchy we catch an- 
other glimpse of Juan Facundo. He has 
worked his way down to Buenos Ayres, 
nine hundred miles from home, and en- 
lists in the regiment of Arribeños, raised 
by his countryman, General Ocampo, to 
take part in the liberation of Chile. But 
even the infinitesimal degree of discipline 
to which his fellow-soldiers had been re- 
duced was too much for his wild spirit; 
already he feels that command, and not 
obedience, is his birthright; there is soon 
a vacancy in the ranks. 
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With three companions Quiroga took 
to the deserta He was followed and over- 
taken by an armed detachment, or par- 
tida; summoned to surrender; the odds 
are overpowering. But this man bids 
defiance to the world; he is yet, in this 
very region, to rout well-appointed and 
disciplined armies with a handful of men ; 
and he engages the partida: <A san- 
guinary conflict is the result, in which 
Quiroga, slaying four or five of his assail- 
ants, comes off victorious, and pursues his 
journey in the teeth of other bands which 
are ordered to arrest him. He reaches 
his native plains, and, after a flying visit 
to his parents, we again lose sight of the 
Gaucho malo. Blurred rumors of his ac- 
tions have, indeed, been preserved ; ac- 
counts of brutality toward his gray-haired 
father, of burnings of the dwelling in 
which he first saw the light, of endless 
gaming, and plentiful shedding of blood ; 
but we hear nothing positive concerning 
him until the year 1818. Somewhere in 
that year he determines to join the band 
of freebooters under Ramirez, which was 
then devastating the eastern provinces. 
And here—O deep designs of Fate !— 
the very means intended to check his 
mad career serve only to accelerate its 
development. Dupuis, governor of San 
Luis, through which province he is pass- 
ing on his way to join Ramirez, arrests 
the Gaucho malo, and throws him into the 
common jail, there to rot or starve as 
Fortune may direct. 

But she had other things in store for 
him. A number of Spanish officers, cap- 
tured by San Martin in Chile, were con- 
fined within the same walls. Goaded to 
the energy of despair by their sufferings, 
and convinced that after all they could 
die no more than once, the Spaniards 
rose one day, broke open the doors of 
their prison, and proceeded to that part 
of the building where the common male- 
factors, and among them Juan Facundo, 
were confined. No sooner was Facundo 
set at liberty, than he snatched the bolt 
of the prison-gate from the very hand 
which had just withdrawn it to set him 
free, crushed the Spaniard’s skull with the 
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heavy iron, and swung it right and left, 
until, according to his own statement, 
made at a later date, no less than four- 
teen corpses were stiffening on the 
ground. His example incited his com- 
panions to aid him in subduing the revolt 
of their fellow-prisoners; and, as a re- 
ward for “loyal and heroic conduct,” 
he was restored to his privileges as a 
citizen. 

Thus, in the energetic language of his 
biographer, was his name ennobled, and 
cleansed, but with blood, from the stains 
that defiled it. Persecuted no longer, 
nay, even caressed by the government, 
he returned to his native plains, to stalk 
with added haughtiness and new titles to 
esteem among his brother Gauchos of La 
Rioja. 

Having in this manner taken a rapid 
survey of the most salient points in his 
private career up to the year 1820, we 
may pause for a moment, before studying 
his public life, to glance at the condition 
of his native country in the first decade 
of its independence. The partial separa- 
tion from Spain, which was effected on 
the 25th May, 1810, was followed by a 
long and bloody struggle, in all the south- 
ern provinces, between the royal forces 
and the adherents of the Provisional 
Junta. Such framework of government 
as had been in existence was practically 
annihilated, and the various provinces of 
the late Viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres 
fell a prey to the military chieftains who 
could attract around them the largest 
number of Gaucho cavalry, while civili- 
zation, commerce, and every peaceful art, 
‘declined. at a, rapid rate. No alteration 
in this state of affairs was effected by the 
final Declaration of Independence, made 
at Tucuman, July 9, 1816; and in 1820, 
Buenos Ayres, the seat of the government 
which claimed to be supreme, was seized 
by a confederacy of the provincial chiefs, 
who secured, by the destruction of the 
Directorial Government, complete and 
unchallenged independence for them- 
selves. During this anarchical period, 
the famous Artigas was harrying the 
Banda Oriental; Rosas and Lopez were 
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preparing for their blood-stained careers ; 
Bustos, Ibarra, and a host of other cau- 
dillos, ruled the interior provinces; and 
Juan Facundo Quiroga was raised to 
irresponsible power. 6 i 

In his native province of La Riója the 
mastery had for many years been dis- 
puted by two powerful houses, the Ocam- 
pos and the Dávilas, both descended from 
noble families in Spain, In the year 
1820 the former were triumphant, and 
possessed all the authority then wielded 
in the province. From them Facundo 
received the appointment of Sergeant- 
Major of Militia, with the powers of Co- 
mandante de Campaña, or District Com- 
mandant. aint 

In any other country the nomination 
to such a post of a man rendered notori- 
ous by his contempt for authority, who 
already boasted of no less than thirty 
murders, and who had voluntarily placed 
himself in the lowest ranks of society, 
would be a thing absolutely incredible; 
but the Ocampos probably felt the inse- 
curity of their authority, and were suffi- 
ciently sagacious to attempt, at least, to 
render that man a useful adherent or 
ally, who might, if allured by their foes, 
prove a terrible weapon against them. 
But they found in Quiroga no submissive 
servant. So openly did he disregard the 
injunctions of his superiors, that a corps 
of the principal officers in the army en- 
treated their general, Ocampo, to seize 
upon and execute the rebellious Gaucho, 
but failed in inducing him to adopt their 
advice. It was not long before he had 
occasion to repent his leniency, or his 
weakness. 

A mutiny having occurred among some 
troops at San Juan, a detachment was 
sent against them, and with it Quiroga 
and his horsemen. The mutineers proved 
victorious, and, headed by their ringlead- 
ers, Aldao and Corro, continued their 
line of march towards the North. While 
Ocampo with his beaten troops fell back 
to wait for reinforcements, Quiroga pur- 
sued the retreating victors, harassed their 
rear, clogged their every movement, and 
proved so formidable to the enemy, that 
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Aldao, abandoning his companion, made 
an arrangement with the government of 
La Rioja, by which he was to be allowed 
‘free passage into San Luis, whither Qui- 
roga was ordered to conduct him. He 
joined Aldao. 

And here, close upon the summit of the 
steep he has so easily ascended, we can- 
not help pausing for an instant to reflect 
upon the singular manifestation of destiny 
in his life. History acquaints us with no 
similar character who displayed ‘so little 
forethought with such astonishing results. 
He premeditated nothing, unless now and 
then a murder. He took no trouble to 
form a plan of government, yet his au- 
thority was unquestioned during many 
years in Mendoza, Córdova, and San 
Juan. Even his most monstrous acts of 
perfidy appear to have been committed 
on the spur of the moment, with less cal- 
culation than he gave to a game at cards. 
Thrown upon the world with brutal pas- 
sions scarcely controlled by a particle of 
reason, whirled hither and thither in a 
general and fearful ‘cataclysm, he shows 
us preéminently the wonderful designs 
of Providence carried into effect, as it 
were, by.a succession of blind and sud- 
den impulses. In a community of estab- 
lished order the gallows would have put a 
speedy check upon his misdeeds; in the 
Argentine Confederation of 1820 he was 
gradually lifted, by an ever-rising tide of 
blood, to the eminence of lawless power. 

Only for a while, however; for the 
stream did not cease to rise. The flood 
that had elevated him alone disregarded 
his commands. For a few moments he 
might maintain his footing upon the fear- 
ful peak; and then 

But as yet he is only Comandante de 
Campaña, escorting the rebel Aldao into 
San Luis. He took no pains to conceal 
his discontent, with the government of 
Ocampo, nor was Aldao slow in noticing 
or availing himself of his disaffection. 
He offered Quiroga a hundred men, if 
he chose to overturn the government 
and seize upon La Rioja. Quiroga 
eagerly accepted, marched upon the city, 
took it by surprise, threw the Ocampos 
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and their subordinates into prison, and 
sent them confessors, with the order to 
prepare for death. The remainder of 
Aldao’s force was subsequently induced 
to join his cause, and, on the intercession 
of some of its leaders, the incarcerated 
Ocampos were suffered to escape with 
their lives. 

Their banished enemy, Don Nicolas 
Davila, was called from Tucuman to the 
nominal governorship of La Rioja, while 
Quiroga retained, with his old title, the 
actual rule of the province. But Dé 
vila was not long content with this 
mere semblance of authority. During 
the temporary absence of Quiroga, he 
concerted with Araya, one of the men 
of Aldao, a plan for the capture of their 
master. Quiroga heard of it,—he heard 
of everything—and his answer was the 
assassination of Captain Araya! Sum- 
moned by the government which he him- 
self had created to answer the accusation 
of instigated murder, he advanced upon 
the Dávilas with his Llanista horsemen. 
Miguel and Nicolas Dávila hastily assem- 
bled a body of troops, and prepared for a 
final struggle. While the two armies 
were in presence of each other, a com- 
missioner from Mendoza endeavored to 
effect a peaceable arrangement between 
their chiefs. Passing from one camp to 
the other with propositions and condi- 
tions, he inspired the soldiers of the Dé- 
vilas with a fatal security. Quiroga, fall- 
ing suddenly upon them in the midst of 
the negotiations, routed them with ease, 
and slew their general, who, with a small 
body of devoted followers, made a fierce 
onslaught upon him personally, and suc- 
ceeded in inflicting upon him a se- 
vere wound before he was shot down. 
Thenceforth,— from the year 1823,— 
Quiroga was despot of La Rioja. 

His government was simple -enough. 
His two engrossing objects—if objects, 
indeed, he may be said to have possessed 
—were extortion and the uprooting of 
the last vestiges of civilization and law; 
his instruments, the dagger and the lash; 
his amusement, the torture of unwitting 
offenders; his serious occupation, the 
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shuffling of cards. For gambling the 
man had an insatiable thirst; he played 
once for forty hours without intermission ; 
it was death to refuse a game with him; 
no one might cease playing without his 
express commands ; no one durst win the 
stakes; and as a consequence, he accumu- 
lated at cards in a few years almost all 
the coined money then existing in the 
province.* Not content with this source 
of revenue, he became a farmer of the 
diezmo or tithes, appropriated to himself 
the mostrenco or unbranded cattle, by 
which means he speedily became pro- 
prietor of many thousand head, even es- 
tablished a monopoly of beef in his own 
fayor,—and woe to the luckless fool who 
should dare to infringe upon the terrible 
barbarian’s prerogative ! 

What was the state of society, it will 
undoubtedly be inquired, in which the 
defeat of a handful of men could result 
in such a despotism? We have already 
glanced at the people of La Rioja,—at 
their dreamy, Oriental character, at their 
pastoral pursuits. A community of herds- 
men, scattered over an extensive terri- 
tory, and deprived at one blow of the 
two great families to whom they had been 
accustomed to look up, with infantine 
submission, as their God-appointed chiefs, 
—these were not the men to stand up, un- 
prompted by a single master-mind, to rid 
themselves of one whose oppression was, 
after all, only a new form of the treat- 
ment to which, for an entire generation, 
they had been subjected. La Rioja and 
San Juan were the only two provinces 
in which Quiroga’s heavy hand was felt 
continuously ; in the others he ruled 
rather by influence than in person; and 
the Gauchos, as a matter of course, 
were enthusiastic for a man who ex- 
alted the peasant at the expense of the 
citizen, whose exactions were actually 
burdensome only to the wealthy, and 
who permitted every license to his fol- 


* Thus the Monagas, the late rulers of 
Venezuela, are accused of denuding their 
country of specie in order to accumulate a 
vast treasure abroad in expectation of a rainy 


day. 
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lowers, with the single exception of dis- 
obedience to himself. 

He was not without—it is impossible 
that he should have lacked—some of those’ 
instinctive and personal attributes with 
which almost every savagé chieftain who 
has maintained so extraordinary an as- 
cendeney over his fellows has been 
endowed. Sarmiento tells us that he was 
tall, immensely powerful, a famous ginete 
or horseman, a more adroit wielder of the 
lasso and the bolas than even his rival, 
Rosas, capable of great endurance, and 
abstinent from intoxicating drinks. 

His eye and voice were dreaded more 
by his soldiers than the lances of their 
antagonists. He could wring a Gaucho’s 
secret from his breast; it was useless to 
attempt a subterfuge before him. Some 
article, we are told, was once stolen from 
a company of his troops, and every effort 
for its recovery proved fruitless. It was 
reported to Quiroga. He paraded the 
men, and, having procured a number of 
sticks, exactly equal in length, gave to 
each man one, proclaiming that the sol- 
dier whose stick should be found longer 
than the others next morning had been 
the thief. Next morning he again drew 
up his troops. The sticks were mustered 
by Quiroga himself, Not one had grown 
since the previous day; but there was 
one which was shorter than the rest. 
With a terrible roar, Quiroga seized the 
trembling Gaucho to whom the stick be- 
longed. “Thou art the thief!” he ex- 
claimed. It was so; the fellow had cut 
off a portion of the wood, hoping thus 
to escape detection by its growth! *— 

* Since the above was written, we have 
heard of the adoption of an expedient identi- 
cal with that of Quiroga, under similar cir- 
cumstances, and with the same result. The 
detector was, however, an English seaman, 
now captain of a well-known steam-vessel, 
who, forming part of a crew one of whom had 
lost a sum of money, broke off ten twigs of 
equal length from a broom, and distributed 
them among his shipmates, with the same ob- 
servation as was used by the Argentine chief. 
Two hours later he examined them, and found 
that the negro steward had shortened his al- 
lotted twig. The money was restored.—The 
coincidence is instructive. 
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Another time, one of his soldiers had 
been robbed of some trappings, and no 
trace of the thief could be discovered. 
Quiroga ordered the detachment to file 
past him, one by one. He stood, him- 
self, with folded arms and terrible eyes, 
perusing each man as he passed. At 
length he darted forward, pounced upon 
one of the soldiers, and shouted, “ Where 


is the montura?” “In yonder thicket !”. 


stammered out the self-convicted thief. 
“Four musketeers this way!” and the 
commander was not out of sight before 
the wretched Gaucho was a corpse. In 
these instinctive qualities, so awful to 
untutored minds, lay the secret of the 
power of Quiroga,—and of how many 
others of the world’s most famous names! 

Already in 1825 he was recognized as 
a lawful authority by the government of 
Buenos Ayres, and invited to take part 
in a Congress of Generals at that city. 
At the same time, however, he received 
a military errand. The Province of Tu- 
cuman having been seized by a young 
Buenos Ayrean officer, Colonel Madrid, 
Quiroga was requested to march against 
the successful upstart, and to restore the 
cause of law and order,—an undertaking 
scarcely congruous with his own antece- 
dents. The chief of La Rioja, however, 
eagerly accepted the mission, marched 
with a small force into Tucuman, routed 
Madrid, (and this literally, for his army 
ran away, leaving the Colonel to charge 
Quiroga’s force alone, which he did, es- 
caping by a miracle with his life,) and 
returned to La Rioja and San Juan. In- 
to the latter town he made a triumphal 
entry, through streets lined on both sides 
with the principal inhabitants, whom he 
passed by in disdainful silence, and who 
humbly followed the Gaucho tyrant to his 


quarters in a clover-field, where he al- ' 


lowed them to stand in anxious humilia- 
tion while he conversed at length with 
an old negress whom he seated by his 
‘side, Not ten years had elapsed since 
these very men might have beheld him 
pounding tapias on this spot! 

We do not propose following the blood- 
stained career of Juan Facundo through 
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all its windings and episodes of crue 
and blood. Suffice it to say, that, with 
the title of Comandante de Campana, 
he retained in La Rioja every fraction of 
actual power,—nominating, nevertheless, 
a shadowy governor, who, if he attempt- 
ed any indépendent action, was instantly 
deposed. His influence gradually ex- 
tended over the neighboring provinces; 
thrice he aconta and defeated Ma- 
drid; while at home he gambled, levied 
contributions, bastinadoed, and added 
largely to his army. He excelled his 
contemporary, Francia, i in the art of in- 
spiring terror ; he only fell short of Rosas 
in the results. A wry look might at any 
time call down upon a luckless child a 
hundred lashes. He once split the skull 
of his own illegitimate son for some tri- 
fling act of disobedience. A lady, who 
once said to him, while he was in a bad 
humor, Adios, mi General, was pub- 
licly flogged. A young girl, who would 
not yield to his wishes, he threw down 
upon the floor, and kicked her with his 
heavy boots until she lay in a pool of 
blood. Truly, a ruler after the Russian 
sort ! 

Dorrego, meanwhile, was at the head 
of affairs at Buenos Ayres. Opposed to 
the “ Unitarianism ” of Lavalle and Paz, 
who would have made of their country, 
not a republic “one and indivisible,” 
but a confederation after the model in 
the North, Dorrego was chiefly anxious 
to consolidate his power in the maritime 
state of Buenos Ayres, leaving the in- 
terior provinces to their own devices, and 
to the tender mercies of Lopez, Quiroga, 
Bustos, with a dozen other Gaucho chiefs. 
Rosas, the incarnation of the spirit which 
was then distracting the entire Confed- 
eration, was made Commandant General 
by Dorrego, who, however, frequently 
threatened to shoot “the insolent boor,” 
but who, unfortunately for his count: 
never fulfilled the threat. As for himself, 
he, indeed, met with that fate at the hands 
of Lavalle, who landed with an army 
from the opposite coast of Uruguay, de- 
feated Dorrego and Rosas in a pitched 
battle at the gates of Buenos Ayres, and 
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entered the city in triumph a few hours 
later. 

With the ascendency of Lavalle came 
the inauguration—and, alas! only the 
inauguration—of a new system. Paz, 
one of the few Argentinians who really 
deserved the name of General that they 
bore, was sent to Córdova, with eight 
hundred veterans of his old command. 
He defeated Bustos, the tyrant of Cór- 
dova, took possession of the city, (one of 
the most important strategic points upon 
the Pampas,) and restored that confi- 
dence and security to which its inhabi- 
tants had so long been strangers. This 
action was at the same time a challenge 
to Quiroga in his neighboring domain. It 
was a warning that right was beginning 
to assert its supremacy over might; nor 
was the hero of La Rioja slow to under- 
stand it. Collecting a band of four thou- 
sand Gaucho lancers, he marched upon 
Córdova with the assurance of an easy 
victory. The boleado General! The idea 
of his opposing the Tiger of the Plains! 

What followed this movement is a 
matter of general history. The battle 
of the Tablada has had European, and 
therefore American, celebrity. It is 
known to those who think of Chacabuco 
and Maipti, of Navarro and Monte Case- 
ros, only as of spots upon the map; let it, 
therefore, suffice to say that Quiroga was 
beaten decisively, unmistakably, terribly. 
The serried veterans of Paz, schooled in 
the Brazilian wars, stood grimly to the 
death before the fiery onslaught of Qui- 
roga; in vain did his horsemen shatter 
themselves against the Unitarian Gen- 
eral’s scanty squares; the tactics of civil- 
ized warfare proved for the first time 
successful on these plains against wild 
ferocity and a larger force; Quiroga 
was driven back at length with fearful 
slaughter, with the loss of arms, ammuni- 
tion, reputation, and of seventeen hun- 
dred men. He returned to La Rioja, 
with the disorganized remnant of his 
band, marking his path with blood and 
the infliction of atrocious chastisements. 
Even in adversity he is terrible and is 
obeyed. 
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For nearly two years he divided his 
time between the provinces of San Juan, 
Tucuman, and La Rioja, engaged in the 
prosecution of his designs, chief among 
which was the destruction of Paz, who 
remained at Córdova, intending to act 
only on the defensive. At length, in 
1830, he considered himself sufficiently 
strong for an attack on his recent con- 
queror. Paz was unwilling to shed blood 
a second time; he offered advantageous 
terms to Quiroga; but the boastful Gau- 
cho, full of confidence in his savage lan- 
cers, refused to negotiate, and marched 
against his skilful but unpresuming an- 
tagonist. Paz secretly evacuated Cór- 
dova, and, moving westward, hazarded a 
feat which is alone sufficient to establish 
his character as the best tactician of the 
New World,—San Martin alone, perhaps, 
excepted. Splitting his little army into 
a dozen brigades, he occupied the entire 
mountain-range behind the town, oper- 
ated, with scarce five thousand men, upon 
a front of two hundred miles in extent, 
held in his own unwavering grasp the 
reins which controlled the movements of 
every division, and gradually inclosed, 
as in a net, the forces of Quiroga and 
Villafañe. In vain they struggled and 
blindly sought an exit; every door was 
closed; until, finally, after a campaign 
of fifteen days, the narrowing battalions 
of Paz surrounded, engaged, and utterly 
defeated at Oncativo the bewildered 
army on whose success Quiroga had 
staked his all. 

The Gaucho himself again escaped. 
After seven years of dictatorial power, 
he is once more reduced to the level 
upon which we saw him standing in 1818, 
a vagabond at Buenos Ayres, although 
from that level he may raise his head a 
trifle higher. 

And here we might conclude, having 
seen his rocket-like ascent, and the 
swiftly-falling night of his career,—having 
seen him a laborer, a deserter, a General, 
a Dictator, a fugitive; but much remains 
to be narrated. Passing over, with the 
barest mention, his temporary return to 
power, which he accomplished by one of 
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those lightning-like expeditions that even 
among Gaucho horsemen rendered him 
conspicuous, let us hasten on to the great 
dramatic crisis of his history ; and taking 
no notice of the-five years of marching 
and countermarching, scheming, fighting, 
and negotiating, that intervened between 
his defeat at the Laguna Larga and 1835, 
draw to a close our hasty sketch. 

In that year, after taking part in a dis- 
orderly and fruitless expedition planned 
by Rosas to secure the southern frontier 
against Indian attacks, he suddenly made 
his appearance at Buenos Ayres, with a 
body of armed satellites, who inspired the 
newly-seated Dictator—the famous Juan 
Manuel de Rosas, who has been already 
so often mentioned in these pages—with 
vivid apprehensions. Rosas, Quiroga, 
Lopez—the Triumvirate of La Plata— 
were bound together, it is true, by a po- 
tent tie,—by the strongest, indeed,—that 
of self-interest ; but as each of the three, 
and especially Rosas, was in continual 
dread lest that consideration in his col- 
leagues should clash with his own inten- 
tions, the presence of Quiroga at Buenos 
Ayres was far from satisfactory to the re- 
maining two. His influence over half a 
dozen of the despotic governors in the 
interior was still immense; the Pampa 
was his own, after all his defeats; and it 
was shrewdly suspected that his indiffer- 
ence to power in La Rioja, and his mys- 
terious visit to the maritime capital, were 
indications of a design to seize upon the 
government of Buenos Ayres itself. Nor 
were the actions of Quiroga suited to 
remove these apprehensions. The san- 
guinary despot of the interior bloomed in 
the Buenos Ayrean cafés into a profound 
admirer of Rivadavia, Lavalle, and Paz, 
his ancient Unitarian enemies; Buenos 
Ayres, the Confederation, he loudly pro- 
claimed, must have a Constitution; con- 
ciliation must supplant the iron-heeled 
tyranny under which the people had 
groaned so long; the very jaguar of the 
Pampa, said the Porteño wits,—not yet 
wholly muzzled by the dread Mazorca, or 
Club, of Rosas,—was to be stripped of his 
claws, and made to live on mata-gusano 
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twigs and thistles! Redewnt Saturnia’ 
regna! The reign of blood, according 
to’ Quiroga, its chief evangelist, was ap- 
proaching its termination. b 

In order to form a conception of the 
effect produced by these transactions, we 
must imagine Pelissier or Walewski enter- 
taining, twenty-three years later, the cer- 
cles at Paris with discourses from the 
beauty of the last régime, with eulogies 
of Lamartine, and apotheoses of Louis 
Blanc ; sneering at Espinasse, and eulo- 
gizing Cavaignac; vowing that France» 
can be governed only under a liberal 
constitution, and paying a visit te his 
Majesty, the Elect of December, with a 
rough-and-tumble suite of Republican 
bravos. Assuredly, were such a thing 
possible in Paris, the gentlemen in ques- 
tion would very shortly be reviling Eng- 
lish hospitality under its protecting egis, 
if not dying of fever at Cayenne. Nor 
could Rosas, who was at that time far 
less, firmly seated on his throne than 
is at present the man who wields the 
destinies of France, endure so powerful 
a rival in his vicinity. But how to get rid 
of him? Assassination, by which a minor 
offender was so speedily put out of the 
way, could not safely be attempted with a 
man who yet retained a singular mastery 
over the minds of thousands of brutal 
and strong-armed horsemen ; a false step 
would result in inevitable destruction ; 
and many anxious days were spent by 
the gloomy tyrant ere he could decide 
upon a plan for disposing of his incon- 
venient friend. 

In the midst of this perplexity intelli- 
gence was received of a disagreement 
between the governments of Salta, Tu- 
cuman, and Santiago, provinces of the 
interior, which threatened to expand 
into warlike proceedings. Rosas sent 
for Quiroga. No one but the hero of 
La Rioja, he insinuated, had sufficient in- 
fluence to bring about a settlement of 
these disputes ; no one but he had power 
to prevent a war; would he not, therefore, 
hasten to Tucuman, and obviate so dire 
a calamity? Quiroga hesitated, refused, 
consented, wavered, and again declined 
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the task. With a vacillation to which he 
had hitherto been a stranger, he remained 
for many days undecided ; a suspicion of 
deceit appears to have presented itself to 
his mind ; but at length he resolved to ac- 
cept the commission. His hesitation, mean- 
while, had completed his ruin; it had given 
time for the maturing of deadly plans. 

In midsummer, 1835, (December 18th,) 
the Gaucho chieftain commenced his fate- 
ful journey. As he entered the carriage 
which was to be his home for many days, 
and bade farewell to the adherents who 
were assembled to witness his departure, 
he turned toward the city with a wild ex- 
pression and words that were remember- 
ed afterwards. Si salgo bien, he said, 
te volveré á ver; si no, adios para siem- 
pre! “TFI succeed, I shall see thee again ; 
if not, farewell forever!” Was it a pre- 
sentiment of the truth which came upon 
him, like that which clouded the great 
mind of the first Napoleon as he left the 
Tuileries when the Hundred Days were 
running out ? 

One hour before his departure, a mount- 
ed messenger had been dispatched from 
Buenos Ayres in the same direction as that 
he was about to follow; and the city was 
scarcely out of sight when Quiroga mani- 
fested the most feverish anxiety to over- 
take this man. His travelling compan- 
ions were his secretary, Dr. Ortiz, and a 
young man of his acquaintance, bound 
for Córdova, to whom he had given a seat 
in his vehicle. The postilions were in- 
cessantly admonished to make haste. At 
a shallow stream which they forded, in 
the mud of which the wheels became im- 
bedded, resisting every effort for their 
release, Quiroga actually hooked the post- 
master of the district, who had hastened to 
the spot, to the carriage, and made him join 
his exertions to those of the horses until 
the vehicle was extricated, when he sped 
onward with fearful velocity, asking at ev- 
ery post-station, “ When did the chasqut 
from Buenos Ayres pass? An hour ago! 
Forward, then!” and the carriage swept 
onward, on unceasingly, across the lonely 
Pampa,—racing, as it afterwards proved, 
with Death. 
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“At last, Córdova, nearly six hundred 
miles from his starting-point, was reached, 
just one hour after the arrival of the hunt- 
ed courier. Quiroga was besought by the 
cringing magistracy to sper the night in 
their city. His only answer was, “ Give 
me horses!” and two hours before mid- 
night he rolled out of Córdova, having 
beaten in the grisly race. 

Beaten, inasmuch as he was yet alive. 
For Cérdova was ringing with the details 
of his intended assassination. Such and 
such men were to have done the deed; 
at such a shop the pistol had been bought; 
at such a spot it was to have been fired ;—» 
but the marvellous swiftness of the in- 
tended victim had ruined all. 

Meanwhile, Quiroga sped onward more 
at ease toward Tucuman. Arrived there, 
he speedily arranged the matters im dis- 
pute, and was entreated by the governors 
of that province and of Santiago to accept 
of an escort on his return; he was besought 
to avoid Córdova, to avoid Buenos Ayres}; 
he was counselled to throw off the mask — 
of subservience, and to rally his numerous 
adherents in La Rioja and San Juan ;— 
but remonstrance and advice were alike 
thrown away upon him. In vain was the 
most circumstantial account of the prepa- 
rations for his murder sent by friends from 
Córdova; he appeared as foolhardy now 
in February as in December he had been 
panic-stricken. “ To Cordova !” he shout- 
ed, as he entered his galera ; and for Cór- 
dova the postilions steered. 

At the little post-hut of Ojos del Agua, 
in the State of Córdova, Quiroga, with 
his secretary, Ortiz, halted one night on 
the homeward journey. Shortly before 
reaching the place, a young man had 
mysteriously stopped the carriage, and 
had warned its hurrying inmates that at 
a spot called Barranca Yaco a partida, 
headed by one Santos Perez, was await- 
ing the arrival of Quiroga. There the 
massacre was to take place. The youth, 
who had formerly experienced kindness 
at the hands of Ortiz, begged him to avoid _ 
the danger. ‘The unhappy secretary was 
rendered almost insane with terror, but 
his master sternly rebuked his fears. 
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—“The man is not yet born,” he said, 
“who skall slay Facundo Quiroga! At 
a word from me these fellows will put 
themselves at my command, and form my 
escort into Córdova !” 

The night at Ojos del Agua was pass- 
ed sleeplessly enough by the unhappy 
Ortiz, but Quiroga was not to be per- 
suaded into ordinary precautions. Con- 
fident in his mastery over the minds of 
men, he set out unguarded, on the 18th 
of February, at break of day. The party 
consisted of the chieftain and his trem- 
bling secretary, a negro servant on horse- 
„back, two postilions,—one of them a mere 
lad,—and a couple of couriers who were 
travelling in the same direction. 

Who that has been on the Pampas but 
can picture to himself this party as it left 
the little mud-hut on the plain? The cum- 
brous, oscillating galera, with its shaggy, 
straggling four-in-hand,—the caracoling 
Gaucho couriers,—the negro pricking on 
behind,—the tall grass rolling out on 
every side,—the muddy pool that forms 
the watering-place for beasts and men 
scattered over a hundred miles of brook- 
less plain,—the great sun streaming up 
from the herbage just in front, awaken- 
ing the voices of a million insects and 
the carols of unnumbered birds in the 
thickets here and there! Look long, 
Quiroga, on that rising sun! listen to 
the well-known melody that welcomes 
his approach! gaze once more upon the 
rolling Pampa! look again upon those 
flying hills! Thou who hast said, “ There 
is no life but this life,” who didst “ believe 
in nothing,” shalt know these things no 
more! five minutes hence thy statecraft 
will be over, thy long apprenticeship will 
have expired! thou shalt be standing— 
where thou mayst learn the secret that 
the wisest man of all the bookworms 
thou despisest will never know alive ! 

Barranca Yaco is reached. The warn- 
ing was well founded. A crack is heard, 
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—there is a puff of smoke,—and two 
musket-balls pass each other in the car- 
riage, yet without inflicting injury on its 
occupants. From either side the road, 
however, the partida dashes forth. Ina 
moment the horses are disabled, the pos- 
tilions, the negro, and the couriers cut 
down. Ortiz trembles more violently 
than ever; Quiroga rises above himself. 
Looking from the carriage while the 
butchery is going on, he addresses the 
murderers with a few unfaltering words. 
There is glamour in his speech; the 
ensanguined assassins hesitate,—another 
instant, only one moment more, and 
they will be on their knees before him; 
but Santos Perez, who was at one side, 
comes up, raises his piece,—and the 
body of Juan Fecundo Quiroga falls in 
a soulless heap with a bullet in the 
brain! Ortiz was immediately hacked 
to pieces; and the tragedy of Córdova 
is at an end. 

Such were the life, misdeeds, and 
death of the Terror of the Pampas. Hav- 
ing in the most rapid and imperfect man- 
ner sketched the career of this extraordi- 
nary Fortune’s-child, his rise from the 
most abject condition to unbridled power, 
his ferocious rule, and his almost heroic 
end, we may surely exclaim, that “ noth- 
ing in his life became him like the leaving 
of it,” and, presenting this bare résumé 
of facts as a mere outline, a mere pen- 
and-ink sketch of the terrible chieftain, 
refer the curious student to the impassion- 
ed narrative whence our facts are mainly 
derived. ‘ 

It may be well to add, that Santos 
Perez, who was actively pursued by the 
government of Buenos Ayres, which it- 
self had instigated him to the commission 
of the crime, was finally, after many hair- 
breadth escapes, betrayed by his mistress 
to the agents of Rosas, and suffered death 
at Buenos Ayres with savage fortitude. 
The Lord have mercy on his soul ! 
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-MADEMOISELLE’S CAMPAIGNS. _ 


' THE SCENE AND THE ACTORS. 


Tue heroine of our tale is one so 
famous in history that her proper name 
never appears in it. The seeming para- 
dox is the soberest fact. To us Amer- 
icans, glory lies in the abundant display 
of one’s personal appellation in the news- 
papers. Our heroine lived in the most 
gossiping of all ages, herself its greatest 
gossip; yet her own name, patronymic or 
baptismal, never was talked about. It 
was not that she sank that name beneath 
high-sounding titles; she only elevated 
the most commonplace of all titles till 
she monopolized it, and it monopolized 
her. Anne Marie Louise d’Orléans, 
Souveraine de Dombes, Princesse Dau- 
phine d’Auvergne, Dachesse de Mont- 
pensier, is forgotten, or rather was never 
remembered; but the great name of 
MADEMOISELLE, La Grande Mademoi- 
selle, gleams like a golden thread shot 
through and through that gorgeous tapes- 
try of crimson and purple which records 
for us the age of Louis Quatorze. 

In May of the year 1627, while the 
Queen and Princess of England lived in 
weary exile at Paris,—while the slow 
tide of events was drawing their husband 
and father to his scaffold,—while Sir 
John Eliot was awaiting in the Tower 
of London the summoning of the Third 
Parliament,—while the troops of Buck- 
ingham lay dying, without an enemy, 
upon the Isle of Rhé,—while the Council 
of Plymouth were selling their title to the 
lands of Massachusetts Bay,—at the very 
crisis of the terrible siege of Rochelle, 
and perhaps during the very hour when 
the Three Guardsmen of Dumas held 
that famous bastion against. an army, the 
heroine of our story was born. And she, 
like the Three Guardsmen, waited till 
twenty years after for a career. 

The twenty years are over. Richelieu 
is dead. The strongest will that ever 
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ruled France has passed away; and the 
poor, broken King has hunted his last 
badger at St. Germain, and meekly fol- 
lowed his master to the grave, as he had 
always followed him... Louis XIII, called 
Louis Le Juste, not from the predomi- 
nance of that particular virtue (or any 
other) in his character, but» simply be- 
cause he happened to be born under the 
constellation of the Scales, has died like 
a Frenchman, in peace with all the 
world except his wife. That beautiful 
and queenly wife, Anne of Austria, 
(Spaniard though she was,)—no longer 
the wild and passionate girl who fasci- 
nated Buckingham and embroiled two 
kingdoms,— has hastened within four 
days to defy all the dying imprecations 
of her husband, by reversing every plan_ 
and every appointment he has made. 
The little prince has already shown all 
the Grand Monarque in his childish “Je 
suis Louis Quatorze,” and has been car- 
ried in his bib to hold his first._parliament. 
That parliament, heroic, as its English 
contemporary, though less successful, has 
reached the point of revolution .at last. 
Civil war is impending.: Condé, at twen- 
ty-one the greatest. general. in Europe, 
after changing sides a hundred times in a 
week, is fixed at last. Turenne is arrayed 
against him. The young, the brave, the 
beautiful cluster around them. The per- 
formers are drawn up in line,—the cur- 
tain rises,—the play is “The Wars of 
the Fronde,”— and into that brilliant 
arena, like some fair circus equestrian, 
gay, spangled, and daring, rides Made- 
moiselle, 7 
Almost all French historians, from Vol- 
taire to Cousin, (St. Aulaire being the 
chief exception,) speak lightly of the 
Wars of the Fronde. “ La Fronde mest 
pas sérieuse.” Of course it was not. If 
it had been serious, it would not have 
been French. Of course, French insur- 
rections, like French despotisms, have 
always been tempered by epigrams ; of 
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course, the people went out to the con- 
flicts in ribbons and feathers; of course, 
over every battle there pelted down a 
shower of satire, like the rain at the Eg- 
linton tournament. More than two hun- 
dred pamphlets rattled on the head of 
Condé alone, and the collection of Maza- 
rinades, preserved by the Cardinal him- 
self, fills sixty-nine volumes in quarto. 
From every field the first erop was glory, 
the second a bon-mot. When the dagger 
of De Retz fell from his breast-pocket, it 
was “our good archbishop’s breviary” ; 
and when his famous Corinthian troop was 
defeated in battle, it was “ the First Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians.” While, across 
the Channel, Charles Stuart was listening 
to his doom, Paris was gay in the midst 
of dangers, Madame de Longueville was 
receiving her gallants in mimic court at 
the Hotel de Ville, De Retz was wearing 
his sword-belt over his archbishop’s gown, 
the little hunchback Conti was general- 
issimo, and the starving people were pil- 
laging Mazarin’s library, in joke, “to find 
something to gnaw upon.” Outside the 
walls, the maids-of-honor were quarrel- 
ling over the straw beds which annihi- 
lated all the romance of martyrdom, and 
Condé, with five thousand men, was be- 
sieging five hundred thousand. No mat- 
ter, they all laughed through it, and 
through every succeeding turn of the 
kaleidoscope ; and the “ Anything may 
happen in France,” with which La Roche- 
foucauld jumped amicably into the car- 
riage of his mortal enemy, was not only 
the first and best of his maxims, but the 
key-note of French history for all coming 
time. 

But behind all this sport, as in all the 
annals of the nation, were mysteries and 
terrors and crimes. It was the age of 
cabalistic ciphers, like that of De Retz, 
of which Guy Joli dreamed the solution ; 
of inexplicable secrets, like the Man in 
the Iron Mask, whereof no solution was 
ever dreamed; of poisons, like that dia- 
mond-dust which in six hours trans- 
formed the fresh beauty of the Princess 
Royal into foul decay; of dungeons, like 
that cell at Vincennes which Madame de 
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Rambouillet pronounced to be “ worth its 
weight in arsenic.” War or peace hung 
on the color of a ball-dress, and Madame 
de Chevreuse knew which party was 
coming uppermost, by observing whether 
the binding of Madame de Hautefort’s 
prayer-book was red or green. Perhaps 
it was all a little theatrical, but the per- 
formers were all Rachels. 

And behind the crimes and the frivoli- 
ties stood the Parliaments, calm and un- 
daunted, with leaders, like Molé and 
Talon, who needed nothing but success 
to make their names as grand in history 
as those of Pym and Hampden. Among 
the Brienne Papers in the British Mu- 
seum there is a collection of the mani- 
festoes and proclamations of that time, 
and they are earnest, eloquent, and pow- 
erful, from beginning to end. Lord Ma- 
hon alone among historians, so far as our 
knowledge goes, has done fit and full 
justice to the French parliaments, those 
assemblies which refused admission to the 
foreign armies which the nobles would 
gladly have summoned in,—but fed and 
protected the banished princesses of Eng- 
land, when the court party had left those 
descendants of the Bourbons to die of 
cold and hunger in the palace of their 
ancestors. And we have the testimony 
of Henrietta Maria herself, the only per- 
son who had seen both revolutions near 
at hand, that “the troubles in England 
never appeared so formidable in their 
early days, nor were the leaders of the 
revolutionary party so ardent or so unit- 
ed.” The character of the agitation was 
no more to be judged by its jokes and 
epigrams, than the gloomy glory of the 
English Puritans by the grotesque names 
of their saints, or the stern resolution of 
the Dutch burghers by their guilds of 
rhetoric and symbolical melodrama. 

But popular power was not yet devel- 
oped in France, as it was in England; 
all social order was unsettled and chang- 
ing, and well Mazarin knew it. He knew 
the pieces with which he played his game 
of chess: the king powerless, the queen 
mighty, the bishops unable to take a 
single straightforward move, and the 
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knights going naturally zigzag; but a 
host of plebeian pawns, every one fit for 
a possible royalty, and therefore to be 
used shrewdly, or else annihilated as 
soon as practicable. True, the game 
would not last forever; but after him the 
deluge. 

Our age has forgotten even the mean- 
ing of the word Fronde; but here also 
fhe French and Flemish histories run 
parallel, and the Frondeurs, like the 
Gueux, were children of a sarcasm. The 
Counsellor Bachaumont’ one day ridi- 
culed insurrectionists, as resembling the 
boys who played with slings (frondes) 
about the streets of Paris, but scattered 
at the first glimpse of a policeman. The 
phrase organized the party. Next morn- 
ing all fashions were à la fronde,—hats, 
gloves, fans, bread, and ballads; and it 
cost six years of civil war to pay for the 
Counsellor’s facetiousness. 

That which was, after all, the most 
remarkable characteristic of these wars 
might be guessed from this fact about the 
fashions. The Fronde was preéminently 
“the War of the Ladies.” Educated far 
beyond the Englishwomen of their time, 
they took a controlling share, sometimes 
ignoble, as often noble, always powerful, 
in the affairs of the time. It was not 
merely a courtly gallantry which flatter- 
ed them with a hollow importance. De 
Retz, in his Memoirs, compares the wom- 
en of his age with Elizabeth of Eng- 
land. A Spanish ambassador once con- 
gratulated Mazarin on obtaining tempo- 
rary repose. “ You are mistaken,” he re- 
plied, “there is no repose in France, for 
I have always women to contend with. 
In Spain, women have only love-affairs 
to employ them; but here we have three 
who are capable of governing or over- 
throwing great kingdoms: the Duchess 
de Longueville, the Princess Palatine, 
and the Duchess de Chevreuse.” And 
there were others as great as these; and 
the women who for years outwitted Ma- 
zarin and outgeneralled Condé are de- 
serving of a stronger praise than they 
have yet obtained, even from the classic 
and courtly Cousin. 
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What men of that age eclipsed or 
equalled the address and daring of those 
delicate and highborn women? What a 
romance was their ordinary existence ! 
The Princess Palatine gave refuge to 
Mme. de Longueville when that alone 
saved her from sharing the imprisonment 
of her brothers Condé and Conti,—then 
fled for her own life, by night, with 
Rochefoucauld. Mme. de Longueville 
herself, pursued afterwards by the royal 
troops, wished to embark in a little boat, 
on a dangerous shore, during a midnight 
storm so wild that not a fisherman could 
at first be found to venture forth; the 
beautiful fugitive threatened and im- 
plored till they consented; the sailor who 
bore her in his arms to the boat let her 
fall amid the furious surges; she was 
dragged senseless to the shore again, and, 
on the instant of reviving, demanded to 
repeat the experiment; but as they utter- 
ly refused, she rode inland beneath the 
tempest, and travelled for fourteen nights 
before she could find another place of 
embarkation. 

Madame de Chevreuse rode with one 
attendant from Paris to Madrid, fleeing 
from Richelieu, remaining day and night 
on her horse, attracting perilous admira- 
tion by the womanly loveliness which no 
male attire could obscure. From Spain 
she went to England, organizing there 
the French exiles into a strength which 
frightened Richelieu; thence to Holland, 
to conspire nearer home; back to Paris, 
on the minister’s death, to form the fac- 
tion of the Importants; and when the 
Duke of Beaufort was imprisoned, Ma- 
zarin said, “ Of what use to cut off the 
arms while the head remains?” Ten 
years from her first perilous escape, she 
made a second, dashed through La Ven- 
dée, embarked at St. Malo for Dunkirk, 
was captured by the fleet of the Parlia- 
ment, was released by the Governor of 
the Isle of Wight, unable to imprison so 
beautiful a butterfly, reached her port at 
last, and in a few weeks was intriguing 
at Liège again. 

The Duchess de Bouillon, Turenne’s 
sister, purer than those we have named, 
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but not less daring or determined, after 
charming the whole population of Paris 
by her rebel beauty at the Hotel de Ville, 
escaped from her sudden incarceration 
by walking through the midst of her 
guards at dusk, crouching in the shadow 
of her little daughter, and afterwards al- 
lowed herself to be recaptured, rather 
than desert that child’s sick-bed. 

Then there was Clémence de Maille, 
purest and noblest of all, niece of Riche- 
lieu and hapless wife of the cruel ingrate 
Condé, his equal in daring and his su- 
perior in every other high quality. Mar- 
ried a child still playing with her dolls, 
and sent at once to a convent to learn to 
read and write, she became a woman the 
instant her husband became a captive; 
while he watered his pinks in the garden 
at Vincennes, she went through France 
and raised an army for his relief. Her 
means were as noble as her ends. She 
would not surrender the humblest of her 
friends to an enemy, or suffer the mas- 
sacre of her worst enemy by a friend. 
She threw herself between the fire of two 
hostile parties at Bordeaux, and, while 
men were falling each side of her, com- 
pelled them to peace. Her deeds rang 
through Europe. When she sailed from 
Bordeaux for Paris at last, thirty thou- 
sand people assembled to bid her fare- 
well. She was loved and admired by all 
the world, except that husband for whom 
she dared so much,—and the Archbishop 
of Taen. The respectable Archbishop 
complained, that “this lady did not prove 
that she had been authorized by her hus- 
band, an essential provision, without which 
no woman can act in law.” And Condé 
himself, whose heart, physically twice as 
large as other men’s, was spiritually im- 
perceptible, repaid this stainless noble- 
ness by years of persecution, and be- 
queathed her, as a life-long prisoner, to 
his dastard son. 

Then, on the royal side, there was 
Anne of Austria, sufficient unto herself, 
Queen: Regent, and every inch a queen, 
(before all but Mazarin, —from the mo- 
„ment when the mob of Paris filed through 
the chamber of the boy-king, in his pre- 
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tended sleep, and the motionless and state- 
ly mother held back the crimson draper- 
ies, with the same lovely arm which had 
waved perilous farewells to Buckingham, 
—to the day when the news of the fatal 
battle of Gien came to her in her dress- 
ing-room, and “she remained undisturbed 
before the mirror, not neglecting the ar- 
rangement of a single curl.” 

In short, every woman who took part 
in the Ladies’ War became heroic,—from 
Marguerite of Lorraine, who snatched the 
pen from her weak husband’s hand and 
gave De Retz the order for the first in- 
surrection, down to the wife of the com- 
mandant of the Porte St. Roche, who, 
springing from her bed to obey that order, 
made the drums beat to arms and se- 
cured the barrier; and fitly, amid adven- 
turous days like these, opened the career 
of Mademoiselle. 


Il. 
THE FIRST CAMPAIGN. 


GRANDCHILD of Henri Quatre, niece 
of Louis XIT., cousin of Louis XIV., 
first princess of the blood, and with the 
largest income in the nation, (500,000 
livres,) to support these dignities, Made- 
moiselle was certainly born in the purple. 
Her autobiography admits us to very 
gorgeous company; the stream of her 
personal recollections is a perféct Pac- 
tolus. There is almost a surfeit of roy- 
alty in it; every card is a court-card, and 
all her counters are counts. “I wore 
at this festival all the crown-jewels of 
France, and also those of the Queen of 
England.” “A far greater establish- 
ment was assigned to me than any fille 
de France had ever had, not excepting 
any of my aunts, the Qeti of England 
and of Spain, and the Duchess of Savoy. P 
“The Queen, my grandmother, gave me 
as a governess the same lady who had 
been governess to the late King.” Pa- 
geant or funeral, it is the same thing. 
“In the midst of these festivities we 
heard of the death of the King of Spain ; 
whereat the Queens were greatly afflicted, 
and we all went into mourning.” Thus, 
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throughout, her Memoirs glitter like the 
coat with which the splendid Bucking- 
ham astonished the cheaper chivalry of 
France: they drop diamonds. 

But for any personal career Mademoi- 
selle found at first no opportunity, in the 
earlier years of the Fronde. A gay, 
fearless, flattered girl, she simply shared 
- the fortunes of the court; laughed at the 
festivals in the palace, laughed at. the 
ominous insurrections in the streets; 
laughed when the people cheered her, 
their pet princess; and when the royal 
party fled from Paris, she adroitly secured 
for herself the best straw-bed at St. Ger- 
main, and laughed louder than ever. 
She despised the courtiers who flattered 
her ; secretly admired her young cousin 
Condé, whom she affected to despise; 
danced when the court danced, and ran 
away when it mourned. She made all 
manner of fun of her English lover, the 
future Charles II., whom she alone of all 
the world found bashful; and in general 
she wasted the golden hours with much 
excellent fooling. Nor would she, per- 
haps, ever haye found herself a heroine, 
but that her respectable father was a 
poltroon. 

Lord Mahon ventures to assert, that 
Gaston, Duke of Orléans, was “the most 
cowardly prince of whom history makes 
mention.” A strong expression, but per- 
haps safe. Holding the most powerful 
position in the nation, he never came 
upon the scene but to commit some new 
act of ingenious pusillanimity ; while, by 
some extraordinary chance, every woman 
of his immediate kindred was a natural 
heroine, and became more heroic through 
disgust at him. His wife was Marguerite 
of Lorraine, who originated the first 
Fronde insurrection ; his daughter turned 
the scale of the second. But, personally, 
he not only had not the courage to act, but 
he had not the courage to abstain from 
acting; he could no more keep out of par- 
ties than in them; but was always busy, 
waging war in spite of Mars, and nego- 
tiating in spite of Minerva. 

And when the second war of the 
Fronde broke out, it was in spite of him- 
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self that he gave his name and his daugh- 
ter to the popular cause. When the 
fate of the two nations hung trembling 
in the balance, the royal army under 
Turenne advancing on Paris, and almost 
arrived at the city of Orléans, and that 
city likely to take the side of the strong- 
est,—then Mademoiselle’s hour had come. 
All her sympathies were more and more 
inclining to the side of Condé and the 
people. Orléans was her own hereditary 
city. Her father, as was his custom in 
great emergencies, declared that he was 
very ill and must go to bed immediately ; 
but it was as easy for her to be strong as 
it was for him to be weak; so she wrung 
from him a reluctant plenipotentiary 
power; she might go herself and try 
what her influence could do. ` And so 
she rode forth from Paris, one fine morn- 
ing, March 27, 1652,—rode with a few 
attendants, half in enthusiasm, half in 
levity, aiming to become a second Joan 
of Are, secure the city, and save the na- 
tion. “I felt perfectly delighted,” says 
the young girl, “at having to play so ex- 
traordinary a part.” 

The people of Paris had heard of her 
mission, and cheered her as she went. 
The officers of the army, with an escort 
of five hundred men, met her half way 
from Paris. Most of them evidently 
knew her calibre, were delighted to see 
her, and installed her at once over a reg- 
ular council of war. She entered into 
the position with her natural promptness. 
A certain grave M. de Rohan undertook 
to tutor her privately, and met his match. 
In the public deliberation, there were 
some differences of opinion. All agreed 
that the army should not pass beyond the 
Loire: this was Gaston’s suggestion, and 
nevertheless a good one. Beyond this 
all was left to Mademoiselle. Mademoi- 
selle intended to go straight to Orléans. 
“ But the royal army had reached there 
already.” Mademoiselle did not believe 
it. “The citizens would not admit her.” 
Mademoiselle would see about that. Pres- 
ently the city government of Orléans 
sent her a letter, in great dismay, partic- 
ularly requesting her to keep her dis- 
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tance. Mademoiselle immediately order- 
ed her coach, and set out for the city. 
“I was naturally resolute,” she naively 
remarks. 

Her siege of Orléans is perhaps the 
most remarkable on record. She was 
right in one thing; the royal army had 
not arrived: but it might appear at any 
moment; so the magistrates quietly shut 
all their gates, and waited to see what 
would happen. 

Mademoiselle happened. It was eleven 
in the morning when she reached the 
Porte Banniére, and she sat three hours 
in her state carriage without seeing a 
person. With amusing politeness, the gov- 
ernor of the city at last sent her some con- 
fectionery,—agreeing with John Keats, 
who held that young women were beings 
fitter to be presented with sugar-plums 
than with one’s time. But he took care 
to explain that the bonbons were not offi- 
cial, and did not recognize her authority. 
So she quietly ate them, and then de- 
cided to take a walk outside the walls. 
Her council of war opposed this step, as 
they did every other; but she coolly said 
(as the event proved) that the enthusiasm 
of the populace would carry the city for 
her, if she could only get at them. 

So she set out on her walk. Her two 
beautiful ladies-of-honor, the Countesses 
de Fiesque and de Frontenac, went with 
her; a few attendants behind. She came 
to a gate. The people were all gathered 
inside the ramparts. “Let me in,” de- 
manded the imperious young lady. The 
astonished citizens looked at each other 
and said nothing. She walked on,—the 
crowd inside keeping pace with her. She 
reached another gate. The enthusiasm 
was increased. The captain of the guard 
formed his troops in line and saluted her. 
“Open the gate,” she again insisted. 
The poor captain made signs that he had 
not the keys. “ Break it down, then,” 
coolly suggested the’ daughter of the 
House of Orléans; to which his only re- 
ply was a profusion of profound bows, 
and the lady walked on. 

Those were the days of astrology, and 
at this moment it occurred to our Made- 
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moiselle, that the chief astrologer of Paris 
had predicted success to all her under- 
takings, from the noon of this very day 
until the noon following. She had never 
had the slightest faith in the mystic sci- 
ence, but she turned to her attendant la- 
dies, and remarked that the matter was 
settled ; she should get in. On went the 
three, until they reached the bank of the 
river, and saw, opposite, the gates which 
opened on the quay. The Orléans boat- 
men came flocking round her, a hardy 
race, who feared neither queen nor Ma- 
zarin. They would break down any 
gate she chose. She selected one, got 
into a boat, and sending back her terri- 
fied male attendants, that they might 
have no responsibility in the case, she 
was rowed to the other side. Her new 
allies were already at work, and she 
climbed from the boat upon the quay by 
a high ladder, of which several rounds 
were broken away. They worked more 
and more enthusiastically, though the 
gate was built to stand a siege, and stout- 
ly resisted this one. Courage is magnet- 
ic; every moment increased the popular 
enthusiasm, as these highborn ladies stood 
alone among the boatmen ; the crowd in- 
side jomed in the attack upon the gate; 
the guard looked on; the city govern- 
ment remained irresolute at the Hôtel de 
Ville, fairly beleaguered and stormed by 
one princess and two maids-of-honor. 

A crash, and the mighty timbers of the - 
Porte Brilée yield in the centre. Aided 
by the strong and exceedingly soiled 
hands of her new friends, our elegant 
Mademoiselle is lifted, pulled, pushed, 
and tugged between the vast iron bars 
which fortify the gate; and in this fash- 
ion, torn, splashed, and dishevelled gen- 
erally, she makes entrance into her city. 
The guard, promptly adhering to the 
winning side, present arms to the hero- 
ine. The people fill tHe air with their ap- 
plauses ; they place her in a large, wooden 
chair, and bear her in triumph through 
the streets. “ Everybody came to kiss 
my hands, while I was dying with laugh- 
ter to find myself in so odd a situation.” 

Presently our volatile lady told them 
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that she had learned how to walk, and 
begged to be put down ; then she waited 
for her countesses, who arrived bespat- 
tered with mud. The drums beat before 
her, as she set forth again, and the city 
government, yielding to the feminine con- 
queror, came to de her homage. She care- 
lessly assured them of her clemency. She 
“had no doubt that they would soon have 
opened the’ gates, but she was naturally 
of a very impatient disposition, and could 
not wait.” Moreover, she kindly sug- 
gested, neither party could now find fault 
with them; and as for the future, she 
would save them all trouble, and gov- 
ern the city herself;—which she accord- 
ingly did. 

By confession of all historians, she alone 
saved the city for the Fronde, and, for 
the moment, secured that party the as- 
cendency in the nation. Next day the 
advance-guard of the royal forces ap- 
peared,—a day too late. Mademoiselle 
made a speech (the first in her life) to 
the city government; then went forth to 
her own small army, by this time drawn 
near, and held another council. The 
next day she received a letter from her 
father, (whose health was now decidedly 
restored,) declaring that she had “ saved 
Orléans and secured Paris, and shown 
yet more judgment than courage.” The 
next day Condé came up with his forces, 
compared his fair cousin to Gustavus 
Adolphus, and wrote to her that “ her 
exploit was such as she only could have 
performed, and was of the greatest im- 
portance.” 

Mademoiselle staid a little longer at 
Orléans, while the armies lay watching 
each other, or fighting the battle of Blé- 
neau, of which Condé wrote her an ofti- 
cial bulletin, as being generalissimo. She 
amused herself easily, went to mass, play- 
ed at bowls, received the magistrates, 
stopped couriers to laugh over their let- 
ters, reviewed the troops, signed pass- 
ports, held councils, and did many things 
“ for which she should have thought her- 
self quite unfitted, if she had not found 
she did them very well.” The enthusiasm 
she had inspired kept itself unabated, for 
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she really deserved it. She was every- 
where recognized as head of affairs; the 
officers of the army drank her health on 
their knees, when she dined with them, 
while the trumpets soundedand the can- 
nons roared; Condé, when absent, left 
instructions to his officers, “ Obey the 
commands of Mademoiselle, as my own”; 
and her father addressed a despatch from 
Paris to her ladies of honor, as Field- 
Marshals in her army: « À Mesdames 
les Comtesses Maréchales de Camp dans 
Armée de ma Fille contre le Mazarin.” 


Ul. 
CAMPAIGN THE SECOND. 


MADEMOISELLE went back to Paris. 
Half the population met her outside the 
walls; she kept up the heroine, by com- 
pulsion, and for a few weeks held her 
court as Queen of France. Jf the Fronde 
had held its position, she might very prob- 
ably have held hers. Condé, being un- 
able to marry her himself, on account 
of the continued existence of his invalid 
wife, (which he sincerely regretted,) had 
a fixed design of marrying her to the 
young King. Queen Henrietta Maria 
cordially greeted her, lamented more 
than ever her rejection of the “ bashful” 
Charles II., and compared her to the orig- 
inal Maid of Orléans,—an ominous com- 
pliment from an English source. 

The royal army drew near; on July 1, 
1652, Mademoiselle heard their drums 
beating outside. “I shall not stay at 
home to-day,” she said to her attendants, 
at two in the morning; “ I feel convinced 
that I shall be called to do some unfore- 
seen act, as I was at Orléans.” And she 
was not far wrong. ‘The battle of the 
Porte St. Antoine was at hand. 

Condé and Turenne! The two great- 
est names in the history of European 
wars, until a greater eclipsed them both. 
Condé, a prophecy of Napoleon, a gen- 
eral by instinct, incapable of defeat, in- 
satiable of glory, throwing his marshal’s 
baton within the lines of the enemy, and 
following it; passionate, false, unscrupu- 
lous, mean. ‘Turenne, the precursor of 
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Wellington rather, simple, honest, truth- 
ful, humble, eating off his iron camp- 
equipage to the end of life. If it be true, 
as the ancients said, that an army of stags 
led by a lion is more formidable than an 
army of lions led by a stag, then the pres- 
ence of two such heroes would have given 
lustre to the most trivial conflict. But 
that fight was not trivial upon which 
hung the possession of Paris and the fate 
of France; and between these two great 
soldiers it was our Mademoiselle who was 
again to hold the balance, and to decide 
the day. 

The battle raged furiously outside the 
city. Frenchman fought against French- 
man, and nothing distinguished the two 
armies except a wisp of straw in the hat, 
on the one side, and a piece of paper on 
the other. The people of the metropolis, 
fearing equally the Prince and the King, 
had shut the gates against all but the 
wounded and the dying. The Parlia- 
ment was awaiting the result of the bat- 
tle, before taking sides. The Queen was 
on her knees in the Carmelite Chapel. 
De Retz was shut up in his palace, and 
Gaston of Orléans in his,—the latter, 
as usual, slightly indisposed; and Made- 
moiselle, passing anxiously through the 
streets, met nobleman after nobleman, 
of her acquaintance, borne with ghastly 
wounds to his residence. She knew that 
the numbers were unequal; she knew 
that her friends must be losing ground. 
She rushed back to her father, and im- 
plored him to go forth in person, rally the 
citizens, and relieve Condé. It was quite 
impossible ; he was so exceedingly feeble ; 
he could not walk a hundred yards. 
“Then, Sir,” said the indignant Princess, 
“T advise you to go immediately to bed. 
The world had better believe that you 
cannot do your duty, than that you will 
not.” 

Time passed on, each moment regis- 
tered in blood. Mademoiselle went and 
came ; still the same sad procession of 
dead and dying; still the same mad con- 
flict, Frenchman against Frenchman, in 
the three great avenues of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine. She watched it from the 
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city walls till she could bear it no longer. 
One final, desperate appeal, and her das- 
tard father consented, not to act himself, 
but again to appoint her his substitute. 
Armed with the highest authority, she 
hastened to the Hétel de Ville, where the 
Parliament was in irresolute session. The 
citizens thronged round her, as she went, 
imploring her to become their leader. 
She reached the scene, exhibited her cre- 
dentials, and breathlessly issued demands 
which would have made Gaston’s hair 
stand on end. _ 

“TI desire three things,” announced 
Mademoiselle: “first, that the citizens 
shall be called to arms.” 

“ It is done,” answered the obsequious 
officials. > 

“ Next,” she resolutely went on, “that 
two thousand men shall be sent to relieve 
the troops of the Prince.” 

They pledged themselves to this also. 

“ Finally,” said the daring lady, con- 
scious of the mine she was springing, and 
reserving the one essential point till the 
last, “that the army of Condé shall be 
allowed free passage into the city.” 

The officials, headed by the Maréchal 
de l'Hôpital, at once exhibited the most 
extreme courtesy of demeanor, and beg- 
ged leave to assure her Highness that 
under no conceivable circumstances could 
this request be granted. 

She let loose upon them all the royal 
anger of the House of Bourbon. She 
remembered the sights she had just seen; 
she thought of Rochefoucauld, with his 
eye shot out and -his .white garments 
stained with blood,— of Guitant shot 
through the body,—of Roche-Giffard, 
whom she pitied, “ though a Protestant.” 
Condé might, at that moment, be sharing 
their fate ; all depended on her; and so 
Conrart declares, in his Memoirs, that 
“Mademoiselle said some strange things 
to these gentlemen”: as, for instance, 
that her attendants should throw them | 
out of the window; that she would pluck 
off the Marshal’s beard; that he should 
die by no hand but her’s, and the like. 
When it came to this, the Maréchal de 
l'Hôpital stroked his chin with a sense of 
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insecurity, and called the council away 
to deliberate ; “during which time,” says 
the softened Princess, “leaning on a win- 
dow which looked on the St. Esprit, 
where they were saying mass, I offered 
up my prayers to God.” At last they 
came back, and assented to every one 
of her propositions. 

In a moment she was in the strects 
again. The first person she met was 
_ Vallon, terribly wounded. “ We are 
lost!” he said. “You are saved!” she 
cried, proudly. “I command to-day in 
Paris, as I commanded in Orléans.” 
“Vous me rendez la vie,” said the re- 
animated soldier, who had been with her 
in her first campaign. On she went, 
meeting at every step men wounded in 
the head, in the body, in the limbs——on 
horseback, on foot, on planks, on bar- 
rows,—besides the bodies of the slain. 
She reached the windows beside the 
Porte St. Antoine, and Condé met her 
there ; he rode up, covered with blood 
and dust, his scabbard lost, his sword in 
hand. Before she could speak, that 
soul of fire uttered, for the only record- 
ed time in his career, the word Despair: 
“Ma cousine, vous voyez un homme,au 
désespoir,”—and burst into tears. But 
her news instantly revived him, and his 
army with him. “Mademoiselle is at the 
gate,” the soldiers cried; and, with this 
certainty of a place of refuge, they could 
do all things. In this famous fight, 
five thousand men defended themselves 
against twelve thousand, for eight hours. 
“Did you see Condé himself?” they asked 
\ Turenne, after it was over. “I saw not 
one, but a dozen Condés,” was the an- 
swer; “he was in every place at once.” 

But there was one danger more for 
Condé, one opportunity more for Made- 
moiselle, that day. Climbing the neigh- 
boring towers of the Bastille, she watched 
the royal party on the heights of Cha- 
ronne, and saw fresh cavalry and artil- 
lery detached to aid the army of Turenne. 
The odds were already enormous, and 
there was but one course left for her. 
She was mistress of Paris, and therefore 
mistress of the Bastille. She sent for the 
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governor of the fortress, and showed him 
the advancing troops. “Turn the can- 
non under your charge, Sir, upon the 
royal army.” Without waiting to heed 
the consternation she left¥ behind her, 
Mademoiselle returned to the gate. The 
troops had heard of the advancing rein- 
forcements, and were drooping again; 
when, suddenly, the cannon of the Bas- 
tille, those Spanish cannon, flamed out 
their powerful succor, the royal army 
halted and retreated, and the day was 
won. 

The Queen and the Cardinal, watch- 
ing from Charonne, saw their victims 
escape them. But the cannon-shots be- 
wildered them all. “It was probably a 
salute to Mademoiselle,” suggested some 
comforting adviser. “No,” said the ex- 
perienced Maréchal de Villeroi, “if Made- 
moiselle had a hand in it, the salute was 
for us.” At this, Mazarin comprehended: 
the whole proceeding, and coldly consoled 
himself with a bon-mot that became his- 
toric. “Elle a tué son mari,” he said,— 
meaning that her dreams of matrimony 
with the young king must now be ended. 
No matter; the battle of the Porte St. 
Antoine was ended also. 

There have been many narratives of 
that battle, including Napoleon’s; they 
are hard to reconcile, and our heroine’s 
own is by no means the clearest; but all 
essentially agree in the part they ascribe 
to her. One brief appendix to the cam- 
paign, and her short career of heroism 
fades into the light of common day. 

Yet a third time did Fortune, shower- 
ing upon one maiden so many opportuni- 
ties at once, summon her to arm herself 


“with her father’s authority, that she might 


go in his stead into that terrible riot 
which, two days after, tarnished the glo- 
ries of Condé, and by its reaction over- 
threw the party of the Fronde ere long. 
None but Mademoiselle dared to take the 
part of that doomed minority in the city 
government, which, for resisting her own 
demands, were to be terribly punished on 
that fourth-of-July night. “A conspiracy 
so base,” said the generous Talon, “never 
stained the soil of France.” By delib- 
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erate premeditation, an assault was made 
by five hundred disguised soldiers on the 
Parliament assembled in the Hôtel de 
Ville; the tumult spread; the night rang 
with a civil conflict more terrible than 
that of the day. Condé and Gaston were 
vainly summoned ; the one cared not, the 
other dared not. Mademoiselle again 
took her place in her carriage and drove 
forth amid the terrors of the night. The 
sudden conflict had passed its cruel cli- 
max, but she rode through streets slip- 
pery with blood; she was stopped at 
every corner. Once a man laid his arm 
on the window, and asked if Condé was 
within the carriage. She answered “ No,” 
and he retreated, the flambeaux gleaming 
on a weapon beneath his cloak. Through 
these interruptions, she did not reach the 
half-burned and smoking Hotel de Ville’ 
till most of its inmates had left it; the 
few remaining she aided to conceal, and 
emerged again amid the lingering, yawn- 
ing crowd, who cheered her with, “ God 
bless Mademoiselle ! all she does is well 
done.” 

At four o'clock that morning she went 
to rest, weary with these days and nights 
of responsibility. Sleep soundly, Made- 
moiselle, you will be troubled with such no 
longer. An ignominious peace is at hand; 
and though peace, too, has her victories, 
yours is not a nature grand enough to 
grasp them. Last to yield, last to be 
forgiven, there will yet be little in your 
future career to justify the distrust of 
despots, or to recall the young heroine of 
Orléans and St. Antoine. 


IV. 
THE CONCLUSION. 


Lie a river which loses itself, by infi- 
nite subdivision, in the sands, so the wars 
of the Fronde disappeared in petty in- 
trigues at last. As the fighting ended and 
maneuvring became the game, of course 
Mazarin came uppermost,—Mazarin, that 
super-Italian, finessing and fascinating, 
so deadly sweet, Phomme plus agréable du 
monde, as Madame de Motteville and 
Bussy-Rabutin call him,—flattering that 
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he might win, avaricious that he might 
be magnificent, winning kings by jewelry 
and princesses by lapdogs,—too cowardly 
for any avoidable collision, —too cool and 
economical in his hatred to waste an an- 
tagonist by killing him, but always luring 
and cajoling him into an unwilling tool,— 
too serenely careless of popular emotion 
even to hate the mob of Paris, any more 
than a surgeon hates his own lancet when 
it cuts him; he only changes his grasp 
and holds it more cautiously. Mazarin 
ruled. And the King was soon joking 
over the fight at the Porte St. Antoine, 
with Condé and Mademoiselle ; the Queen 
at the same time affectionately assuring 
our heroine, that, if she could have got 
at her on that day, she would certainly 
have strangled her, but that, since it was 
past, she would love her as ever,—as 
ever; while Mademoiselle, not to be out- 
done, lies like a Frenchwoman, and as- 
sures the Queen that really she did not 
mean to be so naughty, but “she was 
with those who induced her to act against 
her sense of duty!” 

The day of civil war was over. The 
daring heroines and voluptuous blonde 
beauties of the Frondeur party must 
seek excitement elsewhere. Some looked 
for it in literature; for the female educa- 
tion of France in that age was far higher 
than England could show. The intel- 
lectual glory of the reign of the Grand 
Monarque began in its women. Marie 
de Médicis had imported the Italian grace 
and wit,—Anne of Austria the Spanish 
courtesy and romance; the Hôtel de 
Rambouillet had united the two, and in- 
troduced the genre précieux, or stately 
style, which was superb in its origin, and 
dwindled to absurdity in the hands of 
Mile. de Seudéry and her valets, before 
Molière smiled it away forever. And 
now that the wars were done, literary so- 
ciety came! up again. Madame de Sablé 
exhausted the wit and the cookery of the 
age in her fascinating entertainments,— 
pâtés and Pascal, Rochefoucauld and 
ragotts,— Mme. de Brégy’s Epictetus, 
Mme. de Choisy’s salads,—confectionery, 
marmalade, elixirs, Des Cartes, Arnould, 
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Calvinism, and the barometer. Mme. 
de Sablé had a sentimental theory that 
no woman should eat at the same table 
with a lover, but she liked to see her loy- 
ers eat, and Mademoiselle, in her obsolete 
novel of the “ Princesse de Paphlagonie,” 
gently satirizes this passion of her friend. 
And Mademoiselle herself finally eclipsed 
the Sablé by her own entertainments at 
her palace of the Luxembourg, where 
she offered no dish but one of gossip, 
serving up herself and friends in a course 
of “ Portraits” so appetizing that it be- 
came the fashion for ten years, and 
reached perfection at last in the famous 
“ Characters” of La Bruyère. 

Other heroines went into convents, 
joined the Carmelites, or those nuns of 
Port-Royal of whom the Archbishop of 
Paris said that they lived in the purity 
of angels and the pride of devils. Thith- 
er went Madame de Sablé herself, finally, 
—“the late Madame,” as the dashing 
young abbés called her when she re- 
nounced the world. Thither she drew 
the beautiful Longueville also, and Heaven 
smiled on one repentance that seemed 
sincere. There they found peace in the 
home of Angélique Arnould and Jacque- 
line Pascal. And thence those heroic 
women came forth again, when religious 
war threatened to take the place of civil: 
again they put to shame their more timid 
male companions, and by their labors 
Jesuit and Jansenist found peace. 

But not such was to be the career of 
our Mademoiselle, who, at twenty, had 
tried the part of devotee for one week 
and renounced it forever. No doubt, at 
thirty-five, she “ began to understand that 
it is part of! the duty of a Christian to 
attend High Mass on Sundays and holy 
days”; and her description of the death- 
bed of Anne of Austria is a most ex- 
traordinary jumble of the next world and 
this. But thus much of devotion was to her 
only a part of the proprieties of life, and 
before the altar of those propricties she 
served, for the rest of her existence, with 
exemplary zeal. At forty, she was still 
the wealthiest unmarried princess in Eu- 
rope; fastidious in toilette, stainless in 
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reputation, not lovely in temper, rigid in 
etiquette, learned in precedence, an ora- 
cle in court traditions, a terror to the 
young maids-of-honor, and always quar- 
relling with her own sisters, younger, 
fairer, poorer than herself Her mind 
and will were as active as in her girl- 
hood, but they ground chaff instead of 
wheat. Whether her sisters should dine 
at the Queen’s table, when she never had; 
who should be her trainbearer at the 
royal marriage ; whether the royal Span- 
ish father-in-law, on the same occasion, 
should or should not salute the, Queen- 
mother; who, on any given occasion, 
should have a tabouret, who a pliant, who 
a chair, who an arm-chair; who should 
enter the King’s ruelle, or her own, or 
pass out by the private stairway; how 
she should arrange the duchesses at” 
state-funerals: these were the things 
which tried Mademoiselle’s soul, and 
these fill the later volumes of that auto- 
biography whose earlier record was all 
a battle and a march. From Condé’s 
“ Obey Mademoiselle’s orders as my 
own,” we come down to this: “For my 
part, I had been worrying myself all day ; 
having been told that the new Queen 
would not salute me on the lips, and that 
the King had decided to sustain her in 
#this position. I therefore spoke to Mon- 
sieur the Cardinal on the subject, bring- 
ing forward as an important precedent 
in my favor, that the Queen-mother had 
always kissed the princesses of the 
blood”; and so on through many pages. 
Thus lapsed her youth of frolics into an 
old age of cards. 

It is a slight compensation, that this 
very pettiness makes her chronicles of 
the age very vivid in details. How she 
revels in the silver brocades, the violet- 
colored velvet robes, the crimson velvet 
carpets, the purple damask curtains 
fringed with gold and silver, the embroid- 
ered fleurs de lis, the wedding-caskets, 
the cordons of diamonds, the clusters of 
emeralds en poires with diamonds, and 
the Isabelle-colored linen, whereby hangs 
a tale! She still kept up her youthful habit 
of avoiding the sick-rooms of her kindred, 
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but how magnificently she mourned them 
when they died! Her brief, genuine, but 
quite unexpected sorrow for her father 
was speedily assuaged by the opportunity 
it gave her to introduce the fashion of 
gray mourning, instead of black; it had 
previously, it seems, been worn by wid- 
ows only. Servants and horses were all 
put in deep black, however, and “ the 
court observed that I was very magnifique 
in all my arrangements.” On the other 
hand, be it recorded, that our Mademoi- 
selle, chivalrous royalist to the last, was 
the only person at the French court who 
refused to wear mourning for the usurper 
Cromwell ! 

But, if thus addicted to funeral pag- 
eants, it is needless to say that weddings 
occupied their full proportion of her 
‘thoughts. Her schemes for matrimony 
fill the larger portion of her history, and 
‘are, like all the rest, a diamond necklace 
of grdat names. In the boudoir, as in 
the field, her campaigns were superb, 
but she was cheated of the results. Her 
picture should have been painted, like 
that of Justice, with sword and scales,— 
the one for foes, the other for lovers. She 
spent her life in weighing them,—monarch 
against monarch, a king in hand against 
an emperor in the bush. We have it on 
her own authority, which, in such matters, 
was unsurpassable, that she was “ the best 
match in Europe, except the Infanta of 
Spain.” Not a marriageable prince in 
Christendom, therefore, can hover near 
the French court, but this middle-aged 
sensitive-plant prepares to close her 
leaves and be coy. The procession of 
her wooers files before our wondering 
eyes, and each the likeness of a kingly 
crown has on: Louis himself, her bright 
possibility of twenty years, till he takes 
her at her own estimate and prefers the 
Infanta,—Monsieur, his younger brother, 
Philip IV. of Spain, Charles I. of Eng- 
land, the Emperor of Germany, the 

Archduke Leopold of Austria,—prospec- 
tive king of Holland,—the King of Por- 
tugal, the Prince of Denmark, the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, the Duke of Savoy, Con- 
dé’s son, and Condé himself. For the last 
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of these alone she seems to have felt any 
real affection. Their tie was more than 
cousinly; the same heroic blood of the 
early Bourbons was in them, they were 
trained by the same precocious successes, 
only six years apart in age, and begin- 
ning with that hearty mutual aversion 
which is so often the parent of love, in 
impulsive natures like theirs. Their flirta- 
tion was platonic, but chronic ; and when- 
ever poor, heroic, desolate Clémence 
de Maille was sicker than usual, these 
cousins were walking side by side in the 
Tuileries gardens, and dreaming, almost 
in silence, of what might be, while Ma- 
zarin shuddered at the thought of mating 
two such eagles together—So passed her 
life, and at last, like many a match- 
making lady, she baffled all the gossips, 
and left them all in laughter when her 
choice was made. 

The tale stands embalmed forever in 
the famous letter of Madame de Sévigné 
to her cousin, M. de Coulanges, written 
on Monday, December 15, 1670. It can 
never be translated too often, so we will 
risk it again. 

“I have now to announce to you the 
most astonishing circumstance, the most 
surprising, most marvellous, most trium- 
phant, most bewildering, most unheard-of, 
most singular, most extraordimary, most 
incredible, most unexpected, most grand, 
most trivial, most rare, most common, 
most notorious, most secret, (till to-day,) 
most brilliant, most desirable; indeed, a 
thing to which past ages afford but one 
parallel, and that a poor one; a thing 
which we can scarcely believe at Paris; 
how can it be believed at Lyons? a thing 
which excites the compassion of all the 
world, and the delight of Madame de Ro- 
han and Madame de Hauterive ; a thing 
which is to be done on Sunday, when 
those who see it will hardly believe their 
eyes; a thing which will be done on 
Sunday, and which might perhaps be im- 
possible on Monday: I cannot possibly 
announce it; guess it; I give you three 
guesses; try now. If you will not, I 
must tell you. M.de Lauzun marries on 
Sunday, at the Louvre,—whom now? I 
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give you three guesses,—six,—a hundred. 
Madame de Coulanges says, ‘It is not 
hard to guess; it is Madame de la Val- 
lière? Not at all, Madame! ‘Mlle. 
de Retz?’ Not a bit; you are a mere 
provincial. ‘How absurd!’ you say; ‘it 
is Mlle. Colbert.’ Not that, either. ‘Then, 
of course, it is Mlle. de Créqui? Not 
right yet. Must I tell you, then? Listen! 
he marries on Sunday, at the Louvre, by 
his Majesty’s permission, Mademoiselle, 
—Mademoiselle de,—Mademoiselle (will 
you guess again?)—he marries MADE- 
MOISELLE,—La Grande Mademoiselle, — 
Mademoiselle, daughter of the late Mon- 
sieur,—Mademoiselle, grand-daughter of 
Henri Quatre,— Mademoiselle d’Eu,— 
Mademoiselle de Dombes,—Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier,— Mademoiselle d’Or- 
léans,— Mademoiselle, the King’s own 
cousin,—Mademoiselle, destined for the 
throne,—Mademoiselle, the only fit match 
in France for Monsieur [the King’s broth- 
er|;—there’s a piece of information for 
you! If you shriek,—if you are beside 
yourself—if you say it is a hoax, false, 
mere gossip, stuff, and nonsense,—if, final- 
ly, you say hard things about us, we do not 
complain; we took the news in the same 
way. Adieu; the letters by this post will 
show you whether we have told the truth.” 

Poor Mademoiselle! Madame de Sé- 
vigné was right in one thing,—if it were 
not done promptly, it might prove im- 
practicable. Like Ralph Roister Doister, 
“she should ha’ been married o’ Sunday. 
Duly the contract was signed, by which 
Lauzun took the name of M. de Mont- 
pensier and the largest fortune in the 
kingdom, surrendered without reserva- 
tion, all, all to him; but Mazarin had 
bribed the notary to four hours’ delay, 
and during that time the King was brought 
to change his mind, to revoke his consent, 
and to contradict the letters he had writ- 
ten to foreign courts, formally announcing 
the nuptials of the first princess of the 
blood. In reading the Memoirs of Made- 
moiselle, one forgets all the absurdity 
of all her long amatory angling for the 
handsome young guardsman, in pity for 
her deep despair. When she went to 
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remonstrate with the King, the two royal 
cousins fell on their knees, embraced, 
“and thus we remained for near three 
quarters of an hour, not a word being 
spoken during the whole time, but both 
drowned in tears.” Reviving, she told 
the King, with her usual frankness, that 
he was “like apes who caress children 
and suffocate them”; and this high-minded 
monarch soon proceeded to justify her re- 
mark by ordering her lover to the Cas- 
tle of Pignerol, to prevent a private mar- 
riage,—which had probably taken place 
already. Ten years passed, before the 
labors and wealth of this constant and 
untiring wife could obtain her husband’s 
release; and when he was discharged at 
last, he came out a changed, soured, self- 
ish, ungrateful man. “Just Heaven,” 
she had exclaimed in her youth, “ would 
not bestow such a woman as myself upon 
a man who was unworthy of her.” But 
perhaps Heaven was juster than she 
thought. They soon parted again for- 
ever, and he went to England, there to 
atone for these inglorious earlier days by 
one deed of heroic loyalty which it is not 
ours to tell. 

And then unrolled the gorgeous tapes- 
try of the maturer reign of the Grand 
Monarque,— that sovereign whom his 
priests in their liturgy styled “ the chief 
work of the Divine hands,” and of whom 
Mazarin said, more honestly, that there 
was material enough in him for four ` 
kings and one honest man. The “ Moi- 
méme” of his boyish resolution became 
the “ L’état, Cest moi” of his maturer 
egotism; Spain yielded to France the 
mastery of the land, as she had already 
yielded to Holland and England the sea ; 
Turenne fell at Sassbach, Condé sheath- 
ed his sword at Chantilly ; Bossuet and 
Bourdaloue,; preaching the funeral ser- 
mons of these heroes, praised their glo- 
ries, and forgot, as preachers will, their 
sins; Vatel committed suicide because 
his Majesty had not fish enough for 
breakfast; the Princess Palatine died 
in a convent, and the Princess Condé in 
a prison; the fair Sévigné chose the bet- 
ter part, and the fairer Montespan the 
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worse; the lovely La Vallière walked 
through sin to saintliness, and poor Marie 
de Minoa through saintliness to sin; 
Voiture and Bensorade and Corneille 
passed away, and Racine and Moliére 
reigned in their stead ; and Mademoiselle, 
who had won the first campaigns of her 
life and lost all the rest, died a weary 
old woman at sixty-seven. 

Thus wrecked and wasted, her oppor- 
tunity past, her career a disappointment, 
she leaves us only the passing glimpse 
of what she was, and the hazy possi- 
bility of what she might have been. 
Perhaps the defect was, after all, in 
herself; perhaps the soil was not deep 
enough to produce anything but a few 
stray heroisms, bright and transitory ;— 
perhaps otherwise. What fascinates us in 
her is simply her daring, that inborn fire 
of the blood to which danger is its own 
exceeding great reward; a quality which 
always kindles enthusiasm, and justly,— 
but which is a thing of temperament, not 
necessarily joined with any other great 
qualities, and worthless when it stands 
alone. But she had other resources,— 
weapons, at least, if not qualities; she had 
birth, wealth, ambition, decision, pride, 
perseverance, ingenuity; beauty not 
slight, though not equalling the superb 
Longuevilles and Chevreuses of the age ; 
great personal magnetism, more than 
average cultivation for that period, and 
unsullied chastity. Who can say what 
these things might have ended in, under 
other circumstances? We have seen 
how Mazarin, who read all hearts but the 
saintly, dreaded the conjunction of her- 
self and Condé; it is scarcely possible to 
doubt that it would have placed a new 
line of Bourbons on the throne. Had 
she married Louis XIV., she might not 
have controlled that steadier will, but 
there would have been two Grand Mo- 
narques instead of one; had she accepted 
Charles II. of England, she might have 
only increased his despotic tendencies, 
but she would easily have disposed of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth; had she won 
Ferdinand NT., Germany might have 
suffered less by the Peace of Westphalia ; 
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had she chosen Alphonso Henry, the 
House of Braganza would again have 
been upheld by a woman’s hand. But she 
did none of these things, and her only 
epitaph is that dreary might-have-been. 
Nay, not the only one,—for one visible 
record of her, at least, the soil of France 
cherishes among its chiefest treasures. 
When the Paris butterflies flutter for a 
summer day to the decaying watering- 
place of Dieppe, some American wander- 
er, who flutters with them, may cast per- 
chance a longing eye to where the hamlet 
of Eu stands amid its verdant meadows, 
two miles away, still lovely as when the 
Archbishop Laurent chose it out of all 
the world for his “place of eternal rest,” 
six centuries ago. But it is not for its 
memories of priestly tombs and miracles 
that the summer visitor seeks it now, nor 
because the savant loves its ancient sea- 
margin or its Roman remains; nor is it 
because the little Bresle winds gracefully 
through its soft bed, beneath forests green 
in the sunshine, glorious in the gloom; it 
is not for the memories of Rollo and Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, which fill with vision- 
ary shapes, grander than the living, the 
corridors of its halfdesolate chateau. It 
is because these storied walls, often ruin- 
ed, often rebuilt, still shelter a gallery of 
historic portraits such as the world can- 
not equal; there is not a Bourbon king, 
nor a Bourbon battle, nor one great 
name among the courtier contemporaries 
of Bourbons, that is not represented 
there; the “ Hall of the Guises ” contains 
kindred faces, from all the realms of 
Christendom; the “Salon des Rois” 
holds Joan of Arc, sculptured in marble 
by the hand of a princess; in the draw- 
ing-room, Père la Chaise and Marion de 
POrme are side by side, and the angelic 
beauty of Agnes Sorel floods the great 
hall with light, like a sunbeam; and in 
this priceless treasure-house; worth more 
to France than almost fair Normandy 
itself, this gallery of glory, first arranged 
at Choisy, then transferred hither to con- 
sole the solitude of a weeping woman, the 
wanderer finds the only remaining me- 
morial of La Grande Mademoiselle. 
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THE SWAN-SONG OF PARSON AVERY. 
1635. 


WueEN the reaper’s task was ended, and the summer wearing late, 
Parson Avery sailed from Newbury with his wife and children eight, 
Dropping down the river harbor in the shallop Watch and Wait. 


Pleasantly lay the clearings in the mellow summer-morn, 
And the newly-planted orchards dropping their fruits first-born, 
And the homesteads like brown islands amidst a sea of corn. 


Broad meadows reaching seaward the tided creeks between, 
. And hills rolled, wave-like, inland, with oaks and walnuts green : 
A fairer home, a goodlier land, his eye had never seen. 


Yet away sailed Parson Avery, away where duty led, 
And the voice of God seemed calling, to break the living bread 
To the souls of fishers starving on the rocks of Marblehead ! 


All day they sailed: at nightfall the pleasant land-breeze died, 
The blackening sky at midnight its starry lights denied, 
And, far and low, the thunder of tempest prophesied. 


Blotted out was all the coast-line, gone were rock and wood and sand; 
Grimly anxious stood the helmsman with the tiller in his hand, 
And questioned of the darkness what was sea and what was land. 


And the preacher heard his dear ones, nestled round him, weeping sore: 
“ Never heed, my little children! Christ is walking on before 
To the pleasant land of Heaven, where the sea shall be no more!” 


All at once the great cloud parted, like a curtain drawn aside, 
To let down the torch of lightning on the terror far and wide ; 
And the thunder and the whirlwind together smote the tide. 


There was wailing in the shallop, woman’s wail and man’s despair, 
A crash of breaking timbers on the rocks so sharp and bare, 
And through it all the murmur of Father Avery’s prayer. 


From the struggle in the darkness with the wild waves and the blast, 
On a rock, where every billow broke above him as it passed, 
Alone of all his household the man of God was cast. 


There a comrade heard him praying in the pause of wave and wind : 
“ All my own have gone before me, and I linger just behind ; 
Not for life I ask, but only for the rest thy ransomed find ! 


“Tn this night of death I challenge the promise of thy Word! 
Let me see the great salvation of which mine ears have heard! 
Let me pass from hence forgiven, through the grace of Christ, our Lord ! 
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“Tn the baptism of these waters wash white my every. sin, 
- And let me follow up to Thee my household and my kin! 
Open the sea-gate of thy Heaven and let me enter in!” _ of 


- The ear of God was open to his servant's last request ; 
As the strong wave swept him downward the sweet prayer upward pressed, | 


_ And the soul of Father Avery went with it to his rest. 


: i ater@ w: ad 

There was wailing on the mainland from the rocks of Marblehead, 
In the stricken church of Newbury the notes for prayer were read, 
And long by board and hearthstone the living mourned the dead. 


And still the fishers out-bound, or scudding from the squall, 
With grave and reverent faces the ancient tale recall, ~, 
When they see the white waves breaking on the “ Rock of Avery’s Fall!” 


THE DENSLOW PALACE. 


Ir is the privilege of authors and artists 
to see and to describe; to “see clearly 
and describe vividly” gives the pass on 

‘all state occasions. It is the “cap of 
darkness” and the talaria, and wafts them 
whither they will. ‘The doors of boudoirs 
and senate-chambers open quickly, and 
close after them,—excluding the talentless 
and staring rabble. I,,who am one of the 
humblest of the seers,—a universal ad- 
mirer of all things beautiful and great,— 
from the commonwealths of Plato and 
Solon, severally, expulsed, as poet with- 
out music or politic, and a follower of the 
great,—I, from my dormitory, or nest, 
of twelve feet square, can, at an hour's 
notice, or less, enter palaces, and bear 
away, unchecked and unquestioned, those 
imagines of Des Cartes which emanate or 
are thrown, off from all forms,—and this, 
not in imagination, but in the flesh. 

Whether it was the “tone of society” 
which pervaded my “ Florentine letters,” 
or my noted deseription of the boudoir 
of Egeria Mentale, I could not just now 
determine ; but these, and other humble 
efforts of mine, made me known in pal- 
aces as a painter of beauty and magnifi- 
cence; and I have been in demand, to 
do for wealth what wealth cannot do for 


itself,—namely, make it live a little, or, at 
least, spread as far, in fame, as the rings 
of a stone-plash on a great pond. 

I enjoy friendships and regards which 
would satisfy the most fastidious. Are 
not the Denslows enormously rich? Is 
not Dalton a sovereign of elegance? It 
was I who gave the fame of these quali- 
ties to the world, in true colors, not flat- 
tered. And they know it, and love me. 
Honoria Denslow is the most beautiful 
and truly charming woman of society. It 
was I who first said it; and she is my 
friend, and loves me. I defy poverty ; the 
wealth of all the senses is mine, without 
effort. I desire not to be one of those 
who mingle as principals and sufferers ; 
for they are less causes than effects. As 
the Florentine in the Inferno saw the 
souls of unfortunate lovers borne upon a 
whirlwind, so have I seen all things fair 
and precious,—outpourings of -wealth,— 
all the talents,—all the offerings of duty 
and devotion,—angelic graces of person 
and of soul,—borne and swept violently 
around on the circular gale. Wealth 
is only an enlargement of the mate- 
rial boundary, and leaves the spirit 
free to dash to and fro, and exhaust 
itself in vain efforts——But I am philoso- 
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phizing,—oddly enough,—when I should 
describe. 

An exquisite little note from Honoria, 
sent at the last moment, asking me to be 
present that evening at a “select” party, 
which was to open the “ new house,”—the 
little palace of the Denslows,—lay beside 
me on the table. It was within thirty 
minutes of nine o’clock, the hour I had 
fixed for going. A howling winter out 
of doors, a clear fire glowing in my little 
grate. My arm-chair, a magnificent pres- 
ent from Honoria, shaming the wooden 
fixtures of the poor room, invited to 
meditation, and perhaps the composition 
of some delicate periods. They formed 
slowly. Time, it is said, devours all 
things; but imagination, in turn, devours 
time,—and, indeed, swallowed my half- 
hour ata gulp. The neighboring church- 
clock tolled nine. I was belated, and 
hurried away. 

It was a réunion of only three hundred 
invitations, selected by my friend Dalton, 
the intimate and adviser of Honoria. So 
happy were their combinations, scarce a 
dozen were absent or declined. 

At eleven, the guests began to assem- 
ble. Introductions were almost needless. 
Each person was a recognized member of 
“society.” One-half of the number were 
women,—many of them young, beauti- 
ful, accomplished,—heiresses, “ charming 
widows,” poetesses of real celebrity, and, 
rarer still, of good repute,—wives of mil- 
lionnaires, flashing in satin and diamonds. 
The men, on their side, were of all pro- 
fessions and arts, and of every grade of ce- 
lebrity, from senator to merchant,—each 
distinguished by some personal attribute 
or talent; and in all was the gift, so rare, 
of manners and conversation. It was 
a company of undoubted gentlemen, as 
truly entitled to respect and admiration 
as if they stood about a throne. They 
were the untitled nobility of Nature, 
wealth, and genius. 

As I stood looking, with placid admira- 
tion, from a recess, upon a brilliant tableau 
of beautiful women and celebrated men 
that had accidentally arranged itself þe- 
fore me, Dalton touched my arm. 
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“T have seen,” said he, “aristocratic 
and republican réunions of the purest 
mode in Paris, the court and the bank- 
er’s circle of London, conversazioni at 
Rome and Florence. Every face in this 
room is intelligent, and nearly all either 
beautiful, remarkable, or commanding. 
Observe those five women standing with 
Denslow and Adonais,—grandeur, sweet- 
ness, grace, form, purity; each has an 
attribute. It is a rare assemblage of 
superior human beings. The world can- 
not surpass it. And, by the by, the rooms 
are superb.” 

They were, indeed, magnificent : two 
grand suites, on either side a central hall 
of Gothic structure, in white marble, with 
light, aérial staircases and gilded balco- 
nies. Each suite was a separate mira- 


‘ele: the height, the breadth, the columnal 


divisions ; the wonderful delicacy of the 
arches, upon which rested ceilings fres- 
coed with incomparable art. In one 
compartment the arches and caryatides 
were of black marble; in another, of 
snowy Parian; in a third, of wood, ex- 
quisitely carved, and joined like one 
piece, as if it were a natural growth; 
vines rising at the bases of the walls, and 
spreading under the roof. There was no 
forced consistency. Forms suitable only 
for the support of heavy masses of mason- 
ry, or for the solemn effects of church in- 
teriors, were not here introduced. From 
straight window-cornices of dark wood, 
slenderly gilt, but richly carved, fell cata- 
racts of gleaming satin, softened in effect 
with laces of rare appreciation. 

The frescoes and panel-work were a 
study by themselves, uniting the classic 
and modern styles in allegorical subjects. 
The paintings, selected by the taste of 
Dalton, to overpower the darkness of the 
rooms by intensity of color, were incor- 
porated with the walls. There were but 
few mirrors. At the end of each suite, 
one, of fabulous size, without frame, made 
to appear, by a cunning arrangement of 
dark draperies, like a transparent portion 
of the wall itself, extended the magnifi- 
cence of the apartments. 

Not a flame nor a jet was anywhero 
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visible. Tinted vases, pendent, or rest- 
ing upon pedestals, distributed harmonies 
and thoughts of light rather than light 
itself; and yet all was visible, effulgent. 
The columns which separated the apart- 
ments seemed to be composed of mass- 
es of richly-colored flames, compelled, by 
some ingenious alchemy, to assume the 
form and office of columns. 

In New York, par excellence the city 
of private gorgeousness and petite mag- 
nificence, nothing had yet been seen 
equal to the rooms of the glorious Dens- 
low Palace. Even Dalton, the most ca- 
pricious and critical of men, whose nice 
vision had absorbed the elegancies of 
European taste, pronounced them su- 
perb. ‘The upholstery and ornamenta- 
tion were composed under the direction 
of celebrated artists. Palmer was con- 
sulted on the marbles. Page (at Rome) 
advised the cartoons for the frescoes, and 
gave laws for the colors and disposition 
of the draperies. The paintings, panelled 
in the walls, were modern, triumphs of the 
art and genius of the New World. 

Until the hour for dancing, prolong- 
ed melodies of themes modulated in the 
happiest moments of the great compos- 
ers floated in the perfumed air from a 
company of unseen musicians, while the 
guests moved through the vast apart- 
ments, charmed or exalted by their splen- 
dor, or conversed in groups, every voice 
subdued and intelligent. 

At midnight began the modish music 
of the dance, and groups of beautiful 
girls moved like the atoms of Chladni 
on the vibrating crystal, with their part- 
ners, to the sound of harps and vio- 
lins, in pleasing figures or inebriating 
spirals. P 

When supper was served, the ivory 
fronts of a cabinet of gems divided itself 
in the centre, —the two halves revolving 
upon silver hinges, —and discovered a 
hall of great height and dimensions, 
walled with crimson damask, supporting 
pictures of all the masters of modern 
art. The dome-like roof of this hall was 
of marble variously colored, and the 
floor tessellated and mosaicked in gro- 
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lavas and painted porcelain. 

The tables, couches, chairs, and vis-a- 
vis in this hall were of plain pattern and 
neutral dead colors, not to overpower or 
fade the pictures on the walls, or the gold 
and Parian service of the cedar tables. 

But the chief beauty of this unequalled 
supper-room was an immense bronze can- 
delabrum, which rose in the centre from 
a column of black marble. It was the 
figure of an Italian elm, slender and of 
thin foliage, embraced, almost enveloped, 
in a vine, which reached out and sup- 
ported itself in hanging from all the 
branches ; ‘the twigs bearing fruit, not of 
grapes, but of a hundred little spheres of 
crimson, violet, and golden light, whose 
combination produced a soft atmosphere 
of no certain color. 

Neither Honoria, Dalton, nor myself re- 
mained long in the gallery. We retired 
with a select few, and were served in an 
antechamber, separated from the grand 
reception-room by an arch, through which, 
by putting aside a silk curtain, Honoria 
could see, at a distance, any that entered, 
as they passed in from the hall. 

My own position was such that I could 
look over her shoulder and see as she 
saw. Vis-a-vis with her, and consequently 
with myself, was Adonais, a celebrated 
author, and person of the beau monde. 
On his left, Dalton, always mysteriously 
elegant and dangerously witty. Denslow 
and Jeffrey Lethal, the critic, completed 
our circle. The conversation was easy, 
animated, personal. s 

“ You are-fortunate in having a woman 
of taste to manage your entertainments,” 
said Lethal, in answer to a remark of 
Denslow’s,—“ but in bringing these peo- 
ple together she has made a sad blun- 
der.” 

“And what may that be?” inquired 
Dalton, mildly. 

“Your guests are too well behaved, 
too fine, and on their guard; there are no 
butts, no palpable fools or vulgarians; 
and, worse, there are many distinguished, 
but no one great man,—no social or intel- 
lectual sovereign of the occasion.” 
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Honoria looked inquiringly at Lethal. 
“ Pray, Mr. Lethal, tell me who he is? 
I thought there was no such person in 
America,” she added, with a look of re- 
proachful inquiry at Dalton and myself, 
as if we should haye found this sovereign 
and suggested him. 

“You are right, my dear queen; Le- 
thal is joking,” responded Dalton; “we 
are a democracy, and have only a queen 
Can E P 

“Water ices,” interrupted Lethal; 
“but, as for the king you seek, as de- 
mocracies finally come to that,” 

“ Good Heavens!” exclaimed Honoria, 
raising the curtain, “it must be he that 
is coming in.” 

Honoria frowned slightly, rose, and 
advanced to meet a new-comer, who had 
entered unannounced, and was advancing 
alone. Dalton followed to support her. 
I observed their movements,—Lethal and 
Adonais using my face as a mirror of 
what was passing beyond the curtain. 

The masses of level light from the 
columns on the left seemed to envelope 
the stranger, who came toward us from 
the entrance, as if he had divined the 
presence of Honoria in the alcove. 

He was about the middle height, Napole- 
onic in form and bearing, with features of 
marble paleness, firm, and sharply de- 
fined. His hair and magnificent Asiatic 
beard were jetty black, curling, and nat- 
urally disposed. Under his dark and 
solid brows gleamed large. eyes of abys- 
mal blackness and intensity. 

“Ts it Lord N——?” whispered Le- 
thal, moved from his habitual coldness by 
the astonishment which he read in my 
face. 

“ Senator D , perhaps,” suggested 
Denslow, whose ideas, like his person, 
aspired to the senatorial. 

“ Dumas,” hinted Adonais, an admirer 
of French literature. “I heard he was 
expected.” 

“ No,” I answered, “but certainly in 
appearance the most noticeable man liv- 
ing. Let us go out and be introduced.” 
“Perhaps,” said Lethal, “it is the 
disen 
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All rose instantly at the idea; and we 
went forward, urged by irresistible curi- 
osity. 

As we drew near the stranger, who 
was conversing with Honoria and Dal- 
ton, a shudder went through me. It 
was a thrill of the universal Boswell; I 
seemed to feel the presence of “the most 
aristocratic man of the age.” : 

Honoria introduced me. “My Lord 
Duke, allow me to present my friend, 
Mr. De Vere; Mr. De Vere, the Duke 
of Rosecouleur.” 

Was I, then, face to face with, nay, 
touching the hand of a highness,—and 
that highness the monarch of the ton? ` 
And is this a ducal hand, white as the 
albescent down of the eider-duck, which 
presses mine with a tender touch, so 
haughty and so delicately graduated to 
my standing as “friend” of the exqui- 
site Honoria? It was too much; I could 
have wept; my senses rather failed. 

Dalton fell short of himself; for, though 
his head stooped to none, unless conven- 
tionally, the sudden and unaccountable 
presence of the Duke of Rosecouleur an- 
noyed and perplexed him. His own sov- 
ereignty was threatened. 

Lethal stiffened himself to the ordeal 
of an introduction ; the affair seemed to 
exasperate him. Denslow alone, of the 
men, was in his element. Pompous and 
soft, he “ cottoned” to the grandeur with 
the instinct of a born satellite, and his 
eyes grew brighter, his body more shin- 
ing and rotund, his back more concave. 
His bon-vivant tones, jolly and conven- 
tional, sounded a pure barytone to the 
clear soprano of. Honoria, in the har- 
mony of an obsequious welcome. 

The Duke of Rosecouleur glanced 
around him approvingly upon the apart- 
ments. I believed that he had never 
seen anything more beautiful than the 
petite palace of Honoria, or more ravish- 
ing than herself. He said little, in a 
low voice, and always to one person at a 
time. His answers and remarks were 
simple and well-turned. 

Dalton. allowed the others to move on, 
and by a slight sign drew me to him. 
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“Tt is unexpected,” he said, in a 
thoughtful manner, looking me full in 
the eyes. 

“ You knew the Duke of Rosecouleur 
in Europe ?” 

“ At Paris, yes,—and in Italy he was a 
travel friend; but we heard lately that 
he had retired upon his estates in Eng- 
land; and certainly, he is the last person 
we looked for here.” 

“ Unannounced.” 

“ That is a part of the singularity.” 

“ His name was not in the published 
list of arrivals; but he may have left 
England incognito. Is a mistake possi- 

ple 2” 

“No! there is but one such man in 
Europe ;—a handsomer or a richer does 
not live.” 

“ An eye of er depth.” 

“ Hands exquisite.” 

“ Feet, ditto.” 

“ And his dress and manner.” 

“ Unapproachable !” 

“ Not a shadow of pretence ;—the es- 
sence of good-breeding founded upon 
extensive knowledge, and a thorough 
sense of position and its advantages ;—in 
fact, the Napoleon of the parlor.” 

“ But, Dalton,” said I, nervously, “ no 
one attends him.” 

“ No,—I thought so at first but do you 
see that Mephistophelean piti in black, 
who follows the Duke a few paces be- 
hind, and is introduced to no one ?” 

“Yes. A singular creature, truly !— 
how thin he is!” 

“ That shadow that follows his Highness 
is, in fact, the famous valet, Réve de Noir, 
—the prince of servants. The Duke goes 
nowhere without this man as a shadow. 
He asserts that Réve de Noir has no soul ; 
and I believe him. The face is that of a 
demon. Itis a separate creation, equally 
wonderful with the master, but not hu- 
man. He was condensed out of the dt- 
mosphere of the great world.” 

As we were speaking, we observed a 
crowd of distinguished persons gathered 
about and following his Highness, as he 
moved. He spoke now to one, now to 
another. Honoria, fascinated, her beauty 
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every instant becoming more radiant, 
just leaned, with the lightest pressure, 
upon the Duke’s arm. They were prom- 
enading through the rooms. The music, 
soft and low, continued, but the groups 
of dancers broke up, the loiterers in the 
gallery came in, and as the sun draws 
his fifty, perhaps his hundreds of planets, 
circling around and near him, this noble 
luminary centred in himself the attention 
of all. Ifthey could not speak with him, 
they could at least speak of him. If they 
could not touch his hand, they could pass 
before him and give one glance at his 
eyes. The less aristocratic were even 
satisfied for the moment with watching 
the singular being, Rêve de Noir,—who 
caught no one’s eye, seemed to see no 
one but his master——and yet was not 
here nor there, nor in any place,—never 
in the way, a thing of air, and not tangi- 
ble, but only black. 

Ata signal, he would advance and pre- 
sent to his master a perfume, a laced 
handkerchief, a rose of rubies, a dia- 
mond clasp; of many with whom he 
spoke the liberal Duke begged the accep- 
tance of some little token, as an earnest 
of his esteem. After interchanging a 
few words with Jeffrey Lethal, — who 
dared not utter a sarcasm, though he 
chafed visibly under the restraint,—the 
Duke’s tasteful generosity suggested a seal 
ring, with an intaglio head of Swift cut 
in opal, the mineral emblem of wit, which 
dulls in the sunlight of fortune, and recoy- 
ers its fiery points in the shade of ad- 
versity ;—Réve de Noir, with a movement 
so slight, ’twas like the flitting of a bat, 
placed the seal in the hand of the Duke, 
who, with a charming and irresistible 
grace, compelled Lethal to receive it. 

To Denslow, Honoria, Dalton, and my- 
self he offered nothing —Strange ?—Not 
at all. Was he not the guest, and had 
not I been presented to him by Honoria 
as her “friend?”—a word of pregnant — 
meaning to a Duke of Rosecouleur! 

To Adonais he gave a lock of hair of 
the great novelist, Dumas, in a locket of 
yellow tourmaline,—a stone usually black. 
Lethal smiled at this. He felt relieved. 
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“The Duke,” thought he, “must be a 
humorist.” 

From my coarse way of describing 
this, you would suppose that it was a far- 
cical exhibition of vulgar extravagance, 
and the Duke a madman or an impostor ; 
but the effect was different. It was done 
with grace, and, in the midst of so much 
else, it attracted only that side regard, at 
intervals, which is sure to surprise and 
excite awe. 

Honoria had almost ceased to converse 
with us. It was painful to her to talk 
with any person. She followed the Duke 
with her eyes. When, by some delicate 
allusion or attention, he let her perceive 
that she was in his thoughts, a mantling 
color overspread her features, and then 
gave way to paleness, and a manner 
which attracted universal remark. It 
was then Honoria abdicated that throne 
of conventional purity which hitherto she 
had held undisputed. Women who were 
plain in her presence outshone Honoria, 
by meeting this ducal apparition, that 
called itself Rosecouleur,— and which 
might have been, for aught they knew, 
a fume of the Infernal, shaped to deceive 
us all,—with calm and haughty propriety. 

The sensation did not subside. The mu- 
sic of the waltz invited a renewal of that 
intoxicating whirl which isolates friends 
and lovers, in whispering and sighing 
pairs, in the midst of a great assemblage. 
All the world looked on, when Honoria 
Denslow placed her hand upon the shoul- 
der of the Duke of Rosecouleur, and the 
noble and beautiful forms began silently 
and smoothly turning, with a dream-like 
motion. Soon she lifted her lovely eyes 
and steadied their rays upon his. She 
leaned wholly upon his arm, and the 
gloved hands completed the magnetic 
circle. At the close of the first waltz, 
she rested a moment, leaning upon his 
shoulder, and his hand still held hers,—a 
liberty often assumed and permitted, but 
not to the nobles and the monarchs of 
society. She fell farther, and her ideal 
beauty faded into a sensuous. 

Honoria was lost. Dalton saw it. 
retired together to a room apart. 


We 
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was dispirited; called for and drank 
rapidly a bottle of Champagne ;—it was 
insufficient. 

“ De Vere,” said he, “affairs go badly.” 

« Explain.” r 

“This cursed thing that people call a 
duke—it kills me.” 

“I saw.” 

“ Of course you did ;—the world saw; 
the servants saw. Honoria has fallen 
to-night. I shall transfer my allegiance.” 

“ And Denslow ?” 

“ A born sycophant ;—he thinks it natu- 
ral that his wife should love a duke, and 
a duke love his wife.” 

“So would you, if you were any other 
than you are.” 

“ Faugh ! it is human nature.” 

“ Not so; would: you not as soon stran- 
gle this Rosecouleur for making love to 
your wife in public, as you would another 
man ?” 

“ Rather.” 

“ Pooh! I give you up. If you had 
simply said, ‘ Yes,’ it would have satisfied 
me.” 

Dalton seemed perplexed. He called - 
a servant and sent him with an order for 
Nalson, the usher, to come instantly to him. 

Nalson appeared, with his white gloves 
and mahogany face. 

“Nalson, you were a servant of the 
Duke in England ?” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“Js the person now in the rooms the 
Duke of Rosecouleur ?” 

“ I have not seen him, Sir.” 

“ Go immediately, study the man well, 
—do you hear ?—and come to me. Let 
no one know your purpose.” 

Nalson disappeared. 

Iwas alarmed. If “the Duke” should 
prove to be an impostor, we were indeed 
ruined. 

Tn five minutes,—an hour, it seemed,— 
Nalson stood before us. 

“Ts it he ?” said Dalton, looking fixed- 
ly upon the face of the usher. 

No reply. 

“Speak the truth; you need not be 
afraid.” 

“TJ cannot tell, Sir.” 
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“ Nonsense! go and look again.” 

“Tt is of no use, Mr. Dalton; you, 
who are as well acquainted with the per- 
sonal appearance of his Highness as I am, 
you have been deceived,—if I have.” 

“Nalson, do you believe that this per- 
son is an impostor?” said Dalton, point- 
ing at myself. 

“ Who ? Mr. De Vere, Sir?” 

“Tf, then, you know at sight that this 
gentleman is my friend Mr. De Vere, 
why do you hesitate about the other?” 

“But the imitation is perfect. And 
there is Réve de Noir.” 

“Yes, did Réve de Noir recognize 
you?” 

«I have not caught his eye. You 
know, Sir, that this Réve is not, and never 
was, like other men; he is a devil. One 
knows, and one does not know him.” 

“Were you at the door when the 
Duke entered ?” 

“J think not; at least—I cannot tell. 
When I first saw him, he was in the room, 
speaking with Madam Denslow.” 

“Nalson, you have done wrong; no 
` one should have entered unannounced. 
Send the doorkeeper to me.” 

The doorkeeper came; a gigantic ne- 
gro, magnificently attired.” 

“ Jupiter, you were at’ the door when 
the Duke of Rosecouleur entered ?” 

eyes, Olle 

“Did the Duke and his man come in 
a carriage ?” 

“Yes, Sir,—a hack.” 

“You may go. They are not devils,” 
said Dalton, musingly, “or they would 
not have come in a carriage.” 

“You seem to have studied the spirit- 
ual mode of locomotion,” said I. 

Dalton frowned. “This is serious, 
De Vere.” 

“ What mean you?” 

“T mean that Denslow is a bankrupt.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“You know what an influence he car- 
ries in political circles. The G—~s, 
the S es, and their kind, have more 
talent, but Denslow enjoys the secret of 
popularity.” 

“ Well, I know it.” 
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“In the middle counties, where he 
owns vast estates, and has been liberal 
to debtors and tenants, he carries great 
favor; both parties respect him for his 
ignorance and pomposity, which they 
mistake for simplicity and power, as 
usual. The estates are mortgaged three 
deep, and will not hold out a year. The 
shares of the Millionnaire’s Hotel and the 
Poor Man’s Bank in the B——y are 
worthless. Denslow’s railroad schemes 
have absorbed the capital of those con- 
cerns.” 

“ But he had three millions.” 

“Nominally. This palace has actually 
sunk his income.” 

“ Madness !” 

“ Wisdom, if you will listen.” 

“T am all attention.” 

“The use of money is to create and 
hold power. Denslow was certain of the 
popular and county votes; he needed 
only the aristocratic support, and the 
A people would have made him 
Senator.” 

“Fool, why was he not satisfied with 
his money ?” 

“Do you call the farmer fool, because 
he is not satisfied with the soil, but wishes 
to grow wheat thereon? Money is the 
soil of power. For much less than a 
million one may gratify the senses; great 
fortunes are not for sensual luxuries, but 
for those of the soul. To the facts, then. 
The advent of this mysterious duke,— 
whom I doubt,—hailed by Denslow and 
Honoria as a piece of wonderful good- 
fortune, has already shaken him and 
ruined the prestige of his wife. They 
are mad and blind.” 

“ Tell me, in plain prose, the how and 
the why.” 

“De Vere, you are dull. There are 
three hundred people in the rooms of the 
Denslow Palace; these people are the 
‘aristocracy.’ They control the senti- 
ments of the ‘better class? Opinion, 
like dress, descends from them. They no 
longer respect Denslow, and their women 
have seen the weakness of Honoria.” 

“Yes, but Denslow still has ‘the peo- 
ple?” j 
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“ That is not enough. I have calcu- 
lated the chances, and mustered all our 
available force. We shall have no sup- 
port among the ‘better class, since we 
are disgraced with the ‘ millionnaires.’” 

At this moment Denslow came in. 

“ Ah! Dalton —lke you! I have 
been looking for you to show the pic- 
tures. Devil a thing I know about them. 
The Duke wondered at your absence.” 

“ Where is Honoria ? ” 

“Til, ill,—fainted. The house is new; 
smell of new wood and mortar; deused 
disagreeable in Honoria. If it had not 
been for. the Duke, she would have 
fallen. That’s a monstrous clever fel- 
low, that Rosecouleur. Admires Honoria 
vastly. Come,—the pictures.” 

“Mr. John Vanbrugen Denslow, you 
are an ass!” 

The large, smooth, florid millionnaire, 
dreaming only of senatorial honors, the 
shouts of the multitude, and the adora- 
tion of a party press, cowered like a dog 
under the lash of the “man of society.” 

“ Rather rough,—ha, De Vere? What 
have I done? Am I an ass because I 
know nothing of pictures. Come, Dal- 
ton, you are harsh with your old friend.” 

“ Denslow, I have told you a thousand 
times never to concede position.” 

“Yes, but this is a duke, man,—a 
prince!” 

“ This from you? By Jove, De Vere, I 
wish you and I could live a hundred 
years, to see a republican aristocrat. 
We are still mere provincials,” added 
Dalton, with a sigh. 

Denslow perspired with mortification. 

“ You use me badly,—I tell you, Dal- 
ton, this Rosecouleur is a devil. Conde- 
scend to him! be haughty and—what do 
you call it ?—urbane to him! I defy you 
to do it, with all your impudence. Why, 
his valet, that shadow that glides after 
him, is too much for me. Try him your- 
self, man.” 

«“ Who, the valet ?” 

“ No, the master,—though I might have 
said the valet.” 

« Did I yield in Paris?” 

« No, but you were of the embassy, 
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and—and—no one really knew us, you 
know.” 

Dalton pressed his lips hard together. 

“ Come,” said he, “ De Vere, let us try 
a fall with this Titan of the carpet.” 

Denslow hastened back to the Duke.. 
I followed Dalton; but as for me, bah! 
I am a cipher. 

The room in which we were adjoined 
Honoria’s boudoir, from which a secret 
passage led down by a spiral to a panel 
behind hangings; raising these, one could 
enter the drawing-room unobserved. Dal- 
ton paused midway in the secret pas- 
sage, and through a loop or narrow 
window concealed by architectural or- 
naments, and which overlooked the great 
drawing-rooms, made a reconnoissance of 
the field. 

Nights of Venice! what a scene was 
there! The vine-branch chandeliers, 
erystal-fruited, which depended from the 


slender ribs of the ceiling, cast a rosy 


, dawn of light, deepening the green and 


crimson of draperies and carpets, making 
an air like sunrise in the bowers of a 
forest. Form and order were every- 
where visible, though unobtrusive. Arch 
beyond arch, to fourth apartments, les- 
sening in dimension, with increase of 
wealth ;—eroups of beautiful women, on 
either hand, seated or half reclined ; the 
pure or rich hues of their robes blending 
imperceptibly, or in gorgeous contrasts, 
with the soft outlines and colors of their 
supports ; a banquet for the eyes and the 
mind; the perfect work of art and cul- 
ture ;—gliding about and among these, 
or, with others, springing and revolving 
in that monarch of all measures, which 
blends luxury and purity, until it is either 
the one or the other, moved the men. 

“ That is my work,” exclaimed Dalton, 
unconsciously. 

“ Not all, I think.” 

“JT mean the combinations,—the effect. 
But see! Honoria will again accept the 
Duke’s invitation. He is coming to her. 
Let us prevent it” ` 

He slipped away; and I, remaining at 
my post of observation, saw him, an in- 
stant later, passing quickly across the 
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floor among the dancers, toward Honoria. 
The Duke of Rosecouleur arrived at the 
same instant before her. She smiled sor- 
rowfully upon Dalton, and held out her 
hand in a languid manner toward the 
Duke, and again they floated away upon 
the eddies of the music. I followed them 
with eyes fixed in admiration. It was a 
vision of the orgies of Olympus,—Zeus 
and Aphrodite circling to a theme of 
Chronos. 

Had Honoria tasted of the Indian drug, 
the weed of paradise ? Her eyes, fixed up- 
on the Duke’s, shone like molten sapphires. 
A tress of chestnut hair, escaping from 
the diamond coronet, sprang lovingly for- 
ward and twined itself over her white 
shoulder and still fairer bosom. Tints 
like flitting clouds, Titianic, the mystery 
and despair of art, disclosed to the intelli- 
gent eye the feeling that mastered her 
spirit and her sense. Admirable beauty ! 
Unrivalled, unhappy! The Phidian idol 
of gold and ivory, into which a demon 
had entered, overthrown, and the wor- 
shippers gazing on it with a scorn unmix- 
ed with pity ! 

The sullen animal rage of battle is 
nothing to the livor, the burning hatred 
of the drawing-room. Dalton, defeated, 
cast a glance of deadly hostility on 
the Duke. Nor was it lost. While the 
waltz continued, for ten minutes, he stood 
motionless. Fearing some untoward 
event, I came down and took my place 
near him. 

The Duke led Honoria to a sofa. But 
for his arm she would again have fallen. 
Dalton had recovered his courage and 
natural haughtiness. The tone of his 
yoice, rich, tender, and delicately ex- 
pressive, did not change. 

“ Honoria, you sent for me; and the 
Duke wishes to see the pictures. The air 
of the gallery will relieve your faintness.” 

He offered his arm, which she, rising 
mechanically, accepted. A deep blush 
crimsoned her features, at the allusion to 
her weakness. Several of the guests 
moved after us, as we passed into the 
gallery. The Duke’s shadow, Rêve de 
Noir, following last, closed the ivory 
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doors. We passed through the gallery, 
—where pyramids of sunny fruits, in bas- 
kets of fine porcelain, stood relieved by 
gold and silver services for wine and 
coffee, disposed on the tables, — and 
thence entered another and smaller 
room, devoid of ornament, but the erim- 
son tapestried walls were covered with 
works or copies of the great masters of 
Italy. 

Opposite the entrance there was a pic- 
ture of a woman seated on a throne, be- 
hind which stood a demon whispering in 
her ear and pointing to a handsome youth 
in the circle of the courtiers. The de- 
sign and color were in the style of Correg- 
gio. Denslow stood close behind me. 
In advance were Honoria, Dalton, and 
the Duke, whose conversation was ad- 
dressed alternately to her and Dalton. 
The lights of the gallery burst forth in 
their full refulgence as we approached 
the picture. 

The glorious harmony of its colors,—the 
force of the shadows, which seemed to be 
converging in the rays of a single unseen 
source of light,—the unity of sentiment, 
which drew all the groups together, in 
the idea ;—I had seen all this before, but 
with the eyes of supercilious criticism. 
Now the picture smote us with awe. 

“T have the original of this excellent 
work,” said the Duke, “in my house at 
A——, but your copy is nearly as good.” 

The remark, intended for Honoria, 
reached the pride of her companion, who 
blandly replied,— 

“Your Highness’s exquisite judgment 
is for once at fault. The piece is original. 
It was purchased from a well-known col- 
lection in Italy, where there are none 
others of the school.” 

Honoria was gazing upon the picture, 
as I was, in silent astonishment. 

“Tf this,” said she, “is a copy, what 
must have been the genuine work ? Did 
you never before notice the likeness be- 
tween the queen, in that picture, and my- 
self?” she asked, addressing Dalton. 

The remark excited general attention. 
Every one murmured, “ The likeness is 
perfect.” 
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“ And the demon behind the queen,” 
said Denslow, insipidly, “ resembles your 
* Highness’s valet.” 

There was another exclamation. No 
sooner was it observed, than the likeness 
to Réve de Noir seemed to be even more 
perfect. 

The Duke made a sign. 

Rêve de Noir placed himself near the 
canvas. His profile was the counterpart 
of that in the painting. He seemed to 
have stepped out of it. 

“ It was I,” said the Duke, in a gentle 
voice, and with a smile which just dis- 
closed the ivory line under the black 
moustache, “ who caused this picture to 
be copied and altered. The beauty of 
the Hon. Mrs. Denslow, whom it was my 
highest pleasure to know, seemed to me 
to surpass that of the queen of my original. 
I first, with great secrecy, unknown to 
your wife,” continued the Duke, turning 
to Denslow, “ procured a portrait from 
the life by memory, which was afterwards 
transferred to this canvas. The resem- 
blance to my attendant is, I confess, re- 
markable and inexplicable.” 

“ But will you tell us by what accident 
this copy happened to be in Italy ?” asked 
Dalton. 

“ You will remember,” replied the Duke, 
coldly, “ that at Paris, noticing your ex- 
pressions of admiration for the picture, 
which you had seen in my English gal- 
lery, I gave you a history of its purchase 
at Bologna by myself. I sent my artist 
to Bologna, with orders to place the copy 
in the gallery and to introduce the por- 
trait of the lady ; it was a freak of fancy ; 
I meant it for a surprise; as I felt sure, 
that, if you saw the picture, you would 
secure it. 

“It seems to me,” replied Dalton, “that 
the onus of proof rests with your High- 
ness.” 

The Duke made a signal to Réve de 
Noir, who again stepped up to the can- 
vas, and, with a short knife or stiletto, 
removed a small portion of the outer 
layer of paint, disclosing a very ancient 
ground of some other and inferior work, 
over which the copy seemed to have 
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been painted. The proof was unanswer- 
able. 

“Good copies,” remarked the Duke, 
“are often better than originals.” 

He offered his arm to Honoria, and 
they walked through the gallery,—he en- 
tertaining her, and those near him, with 
comments upon other works. The crowd 
followed them, as they moved on or re- 
turned, as a cloud of gnats follow up and 
down, and to and fro, a branch tossing in 
the wind. 

“ Beaten at every point,” I said, men- 
tally, looking on the pale features of the 
defeated Dalton. . 

“Yes,” he replied, seeing the remark 
in my face; “but there is yet time. Iam 
satisfied this is the man with whom we 
travelled; none other could have de- 
vised such a plan, or carried it out. He 
must have fallen in love with Honoria at 
that time; and simply to see her is the 
object of his visit to America. He is a 
connoisseur in pictures as in women ; but 
he must not be allowed to ruin us by his 
arrogant assumptions.” 

“ Excepting his manner and extraor- 
dinary personal advantages, I find noth- 
ing in him to awe or astonish.” 

“ His wealth is incalculable; he is used 


to victories ; and that manner which you 


affect to slight,—that is everything. ’Tis 
power, success, victory. This man of mil- 
lions, this prince, does not talk; he has 
but little use for words. It is manner, 
and not words, that achieves social and 
amatory conquests.” 

“Bah! You are like the politicians, 
who mistake accidents for principles. But 
even you are talking, while this perni- 
cious foreigner is acting. See! they have 
left the gallery, and the crowd of fools is 
following them. You cannot stem such 
a tide of folly.” 

“ I deny that they are fools. Why does 
that sallow wretch, Lethal, follow them ? 
or that enamelled person, Adonais ? 
They are at a serpent-charming, and 
Honoria is the bird-of-paradise. They 
watch with delight, and sketch as they 
observe, the struggles of the poor bird. 
The others are indifferent or curious, en- 
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vious or amused. It is only Denslow who 
is capped and antlered, and the shafts 
aimed at his foolish brow glance and 
wound us.” 

We were left alone in the gallery. 
Dalton paced back and forth, in his slow, 
erect, and graceful manner; there was 
no hurry or agitation. 

“ How quickly,” said he, as his moist 
eyes met mine, “ how like a dream, this 
glorious vision, this beautiful work, will 
fade and be forgotten! Nevertheless, I 
made it,” he added, musingly. “It was 
I who moulded and expanded the slug- 
gish millions.” 

You will still be what you are, Dal- 
ton,—an artist, more than a man of so- 
ciety. You work with a soft and perish- 
able material.” 

“ A distinction without a difference. 
Every man is a politician, but only 
every artist is a gentleman.” 

“ Denslow, then, is ruined.” 

“Yes and no;—there is nothing in him 
to ruin. It is J who am the sufferer.” 

“ And Honoria ? ” 

“Tt was I who formed her manners, 
and guided her perceptions of the beau- 
tiful. It was I who married her to a mass 
of money, De Vere.” 

“ Did you never love Honoria ?” 

He laughed. 

“Loved? Yes; as Praxiteles may 
have loved the clay he moulded,—for 
its smoothness and ductility under the 
hand.” 

“ The day has not come for such men 
as you, Dalton.” 

“ Come, and gone, and coming. It has 
come in dream-land. Let us follow your 
fools.” 

The larger gallery was crowded. The 
pyramids of glowing fruit had disappear- 
ed; there was a confused murmur of 
pairs and parties, chatting and taking 
wine. The master of the house, his wife, 
and guest were nowhere to be seen. 
Lethal and Adonais stood apart, con- 
versing. As we approached them unob- 
served, Dalton checked me. “ Hear what 
these people are saying,” said he. 

“ My opinion is,” said Lethal, holding 
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out his crooked forefinger like a claw, 


“that this soi-disant duke—what the 


deuse is his name ?” 

“ Rosecouleur,” interposed Adonais, in 
a tone of society. 

“ Right,—Couleur de Rose is an impos- 
tor,—an impostor, a sharper. Everything 
tends that way. What an utter sell it 
would be!” 

“You were with us at the picture 
scene ?” murmured Adonais. 

“Yes. Dalton looked wretchedly cut 
up, when that devil of a valet, who must 
be an accomplice, scraped the new paint 
off. The picture must have been got 
up in New York by Dalton and the 
Denslows.” 

“ Perhaps the Duke, too, was got up in 
New York, on the same principle,” sug- 
gested Adonais. “ Such things are pos- 
sible. Society is intrinsically rotten, you 
know, and Dalton”. 

“Ts a fellow of considerable talent,” 
sneered Lethal,—* but has enemies, who 
may have planned a duke.” 

Adonais coughed in his eravat, and 
hinted,—* How would it do to call him 
‘Barnum Dalton’ ?” 

Adonais appeared shocked at him- 
self, and swallowed a minim of wine to 
cleanse his vocal apparatus from the stain 
of so coarse an illustration. 

“ Do you hear those creatures ?” whis- 
pered Dalton. “ They are arranging 
scandalous paragraphs for the ‘TIllustra- 
tion.” 

A moment after, he was gone. I spoke 
to Lethal and Adonais. 

“ Gentlemen, you are in error about 
the picture and the Duke; they are as 
they now appear ;—the one, an excellent 
copy, purchased as an original,—no un- 
common mistake; the other, a genuine 
highness. How does he strike you ?” 

Lethal cast his eyes around to see who 
listened. 

“ The person,” said he, “who is an- 
nounced here to-night as an English 
duke seemed to me, of all men I could 
select, least like one.” 

“ Pray, what is your ideal of an Eng- 
lish duke, Mr. Lethal ?” asked Adonais, 
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with the air of a connoisseur, sure of him- 
self, but hating to offend. 

“ A plain, solid person, well dressed, 
but simple; mutton-chop whiskers; and 
the manners of a—a 

“ Bear!” said a soft female voice. 

“ Precisely,—the manners of a bear; 
a kind of gentlemanly bear, perhaps,— 
but still, ursine and heavy; while this 
person, who seems to have walked out 
of or a novel, affects me, by his 
ways and appearance, like a—a— 
h’m a ENE 

“Gambler!” said the same female 
voice, in a conclusive tone. 

There was a general soft laugh. Ev- 
erybody was pleased. All admired, hated, 
and envied the Duke. — It was settled be- 
yond a doubt that he was an impostor,— 
and that the Denslows were either grossly 
taken in, or were “selling” their friends. 
In either case, it was shocking and de- 
lightful. 

“ The fun of the thing,” continued 
Lethal, raising his voice a little, “ is, that 
the painter who got up the old picture 
must have been as much an admirer 
of the Hon. Mrs. Denslow as—his— 
Highness ; for, in touching in the queen, 
he has unconsciously made it a por- 
trait.” 

The blow was final. I moved away, 
grieved and mortified to the soul, cursing 
the intrusion of the mysterious person- 
age whose insolent superiority had over- 
thrown the hopes of my friends. 

At the door of the gallery I met G ; 
the painter, just returned from London. 
I drew him with me into the inner gal- 
lery, to make a thorough examination of 
the picture. ` I called his attention to the 
` wonderful resemblance of the queen to 
Honoria. He did not see it; we looked 
together, and I began to think that it 
might have been a delusion. I told the 
Duke’s story of the picture to G ; 
He examined the canvas, tested the lay- 
ers of color, and pronounced the work gen- 
uine and of immense value. We looked 
again and again at the queen’s head, 
viewing it in every light. The resem- 
blance to Honoria had disappeared; nor 
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was the demon any longer a figure of the 
Duke’s valet. 

“ One would think,” said G——, laugh- 
ing, “that you had been mesmerized. If 
you have been so deceived in a picture, 
may you not be equally cheated in a 
man? I am loath to offend; but, indeed, 
the person whom you call Rosecouleur 
cannot be the Duke of that title, whom 
I saw in England. 1 had leave to copy 
a picture in his gallery. He was often 
present. His manners were mild and 
unassuming,—not at all like those of this 
man, to whom, I acknowledge, the person- 
al resemblance is surprising. I am afraid 
our good friends, the Denslows, and Mr. 
Dalton,—whom I esteem for their pat- 
ronage of art,—have been taken in by 
an adventurer.” 

“ But the valet, Rêve de Noir?” 

“The Duke had a valet of that name 
who attended him, and who may, for aught 
I know, have resembled this one; but 
probability is against concurrent resem- 
blances. There is also an original of the 
picture in the Duke’s gallery; in fact, the 
artist, as was not unusual in those days, 
painted two pictures of the same subject. 
Both, then, are genuine.” 

Returning my cordial thanks to the 
good painter for his timely explanation, 
I hastened to find Dalton. Drawing 
him from the midst of a group whom he 
was entertaining, [communicated G ’s 
account of the two pictures, and his sus- 
picions in regard to the Duke. 

His perplexity was great. “ Worse 
and worse, De Vere! To be ruined by 
a common adventurer is more disgraceful 
even than the other misfortune. Besides, 
our guests are leaving us. At least a 
hundred of them have gone away with 
the first impression, and the whole city 
will have it. The journal reporters have 
been here. Denslow’s principal creditors 
were among the guests to-night; they went 
away soon, just after the affair with the 
picture; to-morrow will be our dark day. 
If it had not been for this demon of a duke 
and his familiar, whoever they are, all 
would have gone well. Now we are dis- 
trusted, and they will crush us. Let us 
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fall facing the enemy. Within an hour 
I will have the truth about the Duke. 
Did I ever tell you what a price Dens- 
low paid for that picture ? ” 

« No, I do not wish to hear.” 

“You are right. Come with me.” 

The novel disrespect excited by the 
scandal of Honoria and the picture 
seemed to have inspired the two hundred 
people who remained with a cheerful 
ease. Eating, drinking excessively of 
Denslow’s costly wines, dancing to music 
which grew livelier and more boisterous 
as the musicians imbibed more of the in- 
spiriting juice, and, catching scraps of the 
scandal, threw out significant airs, the 
company of young persons, deserted by 
their scandalized seniors, had converted 
the magnificent suite of drawing-rooms 
into a carnival theatre. Parties of three 
and four were junketing in corners; 
laughing servants rushed to and fro as in 
a café; the lounges were occupied by 
reclining beauties or languid fops over- 
powered with wine, about whom lovely 
young women, flushed with Champagne 
and mischief, were coquetting and frol- 
icking. 

“TI warrant you, these people know it 
is our last night,” said Dalton; “and see 
what a use they make of us! Denslow’s 
rich wines poured away like water; 
everything soiled, smeared, and over- 
turned; our entertainment, at first stately 
and gracious as a queen’s drawing-room, 
ending, with the loss of prestige, in the 
riot of a bal masqué. So fades ambition ! 
But to this duke.” 

Denslow, who had passed into the polite 
' stage of inebriation, evident to close ob- 
servers, had arranged a little exclusive cir- 
cle, which included three women of fash- 
ionable reputation, his wife, the Duke, Jef- 
frey Lethal, and Adonais. Réve de Noir 
officiated as attendant. The fauteuils and 
couches were disposed around a pearl 
table, on which were liquors, coffee, wines, 


and a few delicagies for Honoria, who. 


had not supped. They were in the pur- 
ple recess adjoining the third drawing- 
room. Adonais talked with the Duke 
about Italy; Lethal criticized ; while Ho- 
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noria, in the full splendor of her beauty, 
outshining and overpowering, dropped 
here and there a few musical words, like 
service-notes, to harmonize. 

There is no beauty like the newly- 
enamored. Dalton seemed to forget 
himself, as he contemplated her, for a 
moment. Spaces had been left for us; 
the valet placed chairs. 

“Dalton,” cried Lethal, “you are in 
time to decide a question of deep interest ; 
—your friend, De Vere, will assist you. 
His Highness has given preference to the 
women of America over those of Italy. 
Adonais, the exquisite and mild, settles 
his neck-tie against the Duke, and objects 
in that bland but firm manner which is 
his. I am the Duke’s bottle-holder; 
Denslow and wife accept that function 
for the chivalrous Adonais.” 

#I am of the Duke’s party,” replied 
Dalton, in his most agreeable manner. 
“To be in the daily converse and view 
of the most beautiful women in America, 
as I have been for years, is a privilege 
in the cultivation of a pure taste. I saw 
nothing in Italy, except on canvas, com- 
parable with what I see at this moment. 
The Duke is right; but in commending 
his judgment, I attribute to him also sa- 
gacity. Beauty is like language; its use 
is to conceal. One may, under rose- 
colored commendations, a fine manner, 
and a flowing style, conceal, as Nature 
does with personal advantages in men, 
the gross tastes and vulgar cunning of a 
charlatan.” 

Dalton, in saying this, with a manner 
free from suspicion or excitement, fixed 
his eyes upon the Duke’s. 

“You seem to have no faith in either 
men or women,” responded the rich bary- ` 
tone voice of his Highness, the dark up- 
per lip disclosing, as before, the row of 
square, sharp, ivory teeth. 

“Little, very little,” responded Dalton, 
with a sigh. “ Your Highness will under- 
stand me,—or if not now, presently.” 

Lethal trod upon Adonais’s foot; I 
saw him do it. Adonais exchanged 
glances with a brilliant hawk-faced lady 
who sat opposite. The lady smiled and 
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touched her companion. Honoria, who 
saw everything, opened her magnificent 
eyes to their full extent. Denslow was 
oblivious. 

“Tn fact,” continued Dalton, perceiving 
the electric flash he had excited, “ skep- 
ticism is a disease of my intellect. Perhaps 
the most noticeable and palpable fact of 
the moment is the presence and identity 
of the Duke who is opposite to me; and 
yet, doubting as I sometimes do my own 
existence, is it not natural, that, philo- 
sophically speaking, the presence and 
identity of your Highness are at moments 
a subject of philosophical doubt ?” 

“Jn cases of this kind,” replied the 
Duke, “ we rest upon circumstantial evi- 
dence.” 

So saying, he drew from his finger a 
ring and handed it to Dalton, who went 
to the light and examined it closely, and 
passed it to me. It was a minute cameo, 
no larger than a grain of wheat, in a ring 
of plain gold ; a rare and beautiful work 
of microscopic art. 

“I seem to remember presenting the 
Duke of Rosecouleur with a similar ring, 
in Italy,” said Dalton, resuming his seat; 
“ but the coincidence does not resolve my 
philosophic doubt, excited by the affair 
of the picture. We all supposed that we 
saw a portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Denslow 
in yon picture; and we seemed to dis- 
cover, under the management of your 
valet, that Denslow’s picture, a genuine 
duplicate of the original by the author, 
was a modern copy. Since your High- 
ness quitted the gallery, those delusions 
have ceased. The picture appears now 
to be genuine. The likeness to Mrs. 
Denslow has vanished.” 

An exclamation of surprise from all 
present, except the Duke, followed this 
announcement. 

« And so,” continued Dalton, “it may 
be with this ring, which now seems to be 
the one I gave the Duke at Rome, but 
to-morrow may be different.” 

As he spoke, Dalton gave back the 
ring to the Duke, who received it with 
his usual grace. 

« Who knows,” said Lethal, with a de- 
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ceptive innocence of manner, “ whether 
aristocracy itself be not founded in mes- 
merical deceptions ?” 

“I think, Lethal,” observed Adonais, 
“ you push the matter. It would be im- 
possible, for instance, even fot his High- 
ness, to make Honoria Denslow appear 
ugly.” * 

We all looked at Honoria, to whom 
the Duke leaned over and said, — 

“ Would you be willing for a moment 
to lose that exquisite beauty ?” 

“For my sake, Honoria,” said Dalton, 
“refuse him.” 

The request, so simply made, was 
rewarded by a ravishing smile. 

“ Edward, do you know that you have 
not spoken a kind word to me to-night, 
until now ?” 

Their eyes met, and I saw that Dalton 
trembled with a deep emotion. “I will 
save you yet,” he murmured. 

A tall, black hound, of the slender 
breed, rose up near Honoria, and, placing 
his fore-paws upon the edge of the pearl 
table, turned and licked her face and eyes. 

It was the vision of a moment. The 
dog sprang upon the sofa by the Duke’s 
side, growling and snapping. 

“Rêve de Noir,” cried Lethal and 
Adonais, “drive the dog away!” 

The valet had disappeared. 

“T have no fear of him, gentlemen,” 
said the Duke, patting the head of the 
hound ; “he is a faithful servant, and has 
a faculty of reading thoughts. Go bring 
my servant, Demon,” said the Duke. 

The hound sprang away with a great 
bound, and in an instant Réve de Noir 
was standing behind us. The dog did. 
not appear again. 

Honoria looked bewildered. “ Of what 
dog were you speaking, Edward ?” 

“ The hound that licked your face.” 

“ You are joking. I saw no hound.” 

“See, gentlemen,” exclaimed Lethal, 
“his Highness shows us tricks. He isa 
wizard.” 7 

The three women gave little shrieks, — 
half pleasure, half terror. 

Denslow, who had fallen back in his 
chair asleep, awoke and rubbed his eyes. 
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“ What is all this, Honoria ?” 

“That his Highness is a wizard,” she 
said, with a forced laugh, glancing at 
Dalton. i 

“ Will his Highness do us the honor to 
lay aside the mask, and appear in his 
true colors?” said Dalton, returning 
Honoria’s glance with an encouraging 
look. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Duke, haughtily, 
“J am your guest, and by hospitality 
protected from insult.” 

“ Insult, most noble Duke!” exclaimed 
Lethal, with a sneer,—“ impossible, under 
the roof of our friend, the Honorable 
Walter Denslow, in the small hours of 
the night, and in the presence of the 
finest women in the world. Dalton, 
pray, reassure his Highness!” 

“ Edward! Edward!” murmured Ho- 
noria, “ have a care,—even if it be as you 
think.” 

Dalton remained bland and collected. 

“Pardon, my Lord, the effect of a lit- 
tle wine, and of those wonderful fantasies 
you have shown us. Your dog, your ser- 
vant, and yourself interest us equally ; 
the picture, the ring,—all are wonderful. 
In supposing that you had assumed a 
mask, and one so noble, I was led into 
an error by these miracles, expecting no 
less than a translation of yourself into the 
person of some famous wonder-worker. 
It is, you know, a day of miracles, and 
even kings have their salaried’ seers, 
and take counsel of the spiritual world. 
More !—let us have more !” 

The circle were amazed; the spirit of 
superstitious curiosity seized upon them. 

« Rêve de Noir,” said the Duke, “a 
carafe, and less light.” 

The candelabra became dim. The 
Duke took the carafe of water from the 
valet, and, standing up, poured it upon 
the air; it broke into flames, which mount- 
ed and floated away, singly or in little 
crowds. Still the Duke poured, and dash- 
ing up the water wjth his hand, by and 
by the ceiling was illuminated with a 
thousand miniature tongues of violet- 
colored fire. We clapped our hands, 
and applauded,—* Beautiful! marvellous! 
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wonderful, Duke !—your Highness is the 
only magician,”— when, on a sudden, 
the flames disappeared and the lights rose 
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=“ The world is weary of skepticism,” 
remarked Lethal ; “there is no chemistry 
for that. It is the true magic, doubtless,— 
recovered from antiquity by his Highness. 
Are the wonders exhausted ?” 

The Duke smiled again. He stretch- 
ed out his hand toward Honoria, and 
she slept. It was the work of an in- 
stant. 

«I have seen that before,” said Dal- 
ton. 

“ Not as we see it,” responded his High- 
ness. “Rêve de Noir, less light!” 

The room was dark in a moment. 
Over the head of Honoria appeared a 
cloud, at first black, and soon in this a nu- 
cleus of light, which expanded and shap- 
ed itself into an image and took the form 
of the sleeper, nude and spiritual, a belt 
of rosy mist enveloping and concealing 
all but a head and bust of ravishing 
beauty. The vision gazed with languid 
and beseeching eyes upon Dalton, and 
a sigh seemed to heave the bosom. In 
scarce a breathing-time, it was gone. 
Honoria waked, unconscious of what had 
passed. 

Deep terror and amazement fell upon 
us all. 

“JT have seen enough,” said Dalton, 
rising slowly, and drawing a small riding- 
whip, “to know now that this person 
is no duke, but either a charlatan or a 
devil. In either case, since he has in- 
truded here, to desecrate and degrade, 
I find it proper to apply a magic more 
material.” 

At the word, all rose exclaiming,— 
“For God’s sake, Dalton!” He pressed 
forward and laid his hand upon the 
Duke. A cry burst from Rêve de Noir 
which rent our very souls; and a flash 
followed, unspeakably bright, which re- 
vealed the demoniacal features of the 
Duke, who sat motionless, regarding 
Dalton’s uplifted arm. A darkness fol- 
lowed, profound and palpable. I listened 
in terror. There was no sound. Were 
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we transformed ? Silence, darkness, still. 
I closed my eyes, and opened them again. 
A pale, cold light became slowly per- 
ceptible, stealing through a crevice, and 
revealing the walls and ceiling of my nar- 
row room. The dream still oppressed 
me. I went to the window, and let in 
reality with the morning light. Yet, for 
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days after, the images of the real Hono- 
ria and Dalton, my friends, remained 
separated from the creatures of the vis- 
ion; and the Denslow Palace of dream- 
land, the pictures, the revelry, and the 
magic of the Demon Duke*haunted my 
memory, and kept with them all their 
visionary splendors and regrets. 


MYRTLE FLOWERS. 


Sryce Love within my heart made nest, 
With the fond trust of brooding bird, 
I find no all-embracing word 

To say how deeply I am blest. 


Though wintry clouds are in the air 
And the dead leaves unburied lie, 
Nor open is the violet’s eye, 

I see new beauty everywhere. 


I walk beneath the naked trees, 
Where wild streams shiver as they pass, 
Yet in the sere and sighing grass 

I hear a murmur as of bees,— 


The bees that in love’s morning rise 
From tender eyes and lips to drain, 
In ecstasies of blissful pain, 

The sweets that bloomed in Paradise. 


There twines a joy with every care 


That springs within this sacred ground ; 
But, oh! to give what I have found 
Doth thrill me with divine despair. 


If distant, thou dost rise a star 
Whose beams are with my being wrought, 
And curvest all my teeming thought 
With sweet attractions from afar. 


As a winged ship, in calmest hour, 


Still moves upon the mighty sea 


To some deep ocean melody, 
I feel thy spirit and thy power. 
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How far men go for the material of 
their houses! The inhabitants of the 
most civilized cities, in all ages, send into 
far, primitive forests, beyond the bounds 
of their civilization, where the moose and 
bear and savage dwell, for their pine- 
boards for ordinary use. And, on the 
other hand, the savage soon receives 
from cities iron arrow-points, hatchets, 
and guns to point his savageness with. 

The solid and well-defined fir-tops, 
like sharp and regular spear-heads, black 
against the sky, gave a peculiar, dark, 
and sombre look to the forest. The 
spruce-tops have a similar, but more 
ragged outline,—their shafts also merely 
feathered below. The firs were some- 
what oftener regular and dense pyra- 
mids. I was struck by this universal 
spiring upward of the forest evergreens. 
The tendency is to slender, spiring tops, 
while they are narrower below. Not 
only the spruce and fir, but even the 
arbor-vitæ and white pine, unlike the 
_ soft, spreading second-growth, of which I 
saw none, all spire upwards, lifting a 
dense spear-head of cones to the light 
and air, at any rate, while their branches 
straggle after as they may; as Indians 
lift the ball over the heads of the crowd 
in their desperate game. In this they 
resemble grasses, as also palms somewhat. 
The hemlock is commonly a tent-like 
pyramid from the ground to its summit. 

After passing through some long rips 
and by a large island, we reached an 
interesting part of the river called the 
Pine-Stream Dead-Water, about six miles 
below Ragmuff, where the river expand- 
ed to thirty rods in width and had many 
islands in it, with elms and canoe-birches, 
now yellowing, along the shore, and we 
got our first sight of Katadn. 

Here, about two o'clock, we turned up 
a small branch three or four rods wide, 
which comes in on the right from the 


south, called Pine Stream, to look for 
moose signs. We had gone but a few 
rods before we saw very recent signs 
along the water’s edge, the mud lifted 
up by their feet being quite fresh, and 
Joe declared that they had gone along 
there but a short time before. We soon 
reached a small meadow on the east side, 
at an angle in the stream, which was for 
the most part densely covered with alders. 
As we were advancing along the edge of 
this, rather more quietly than usual, per- 
haps, on account of the freshness of the 
signs,—the design being to camp up this 
stream, if it promised well,—I heard a 
slight crackling of twigs deep in the alders, 
and turned. Joe’s attention to it; where- 
upon he began to push the canoe back 
rapidly ; and we had receded thus half a 
dozen rods, when we suddenly spied two 
moose standing just on the edge of the 
open part of the meadow which we had 
passed, not more than six or seven rods 
distant, looking round the alders at us. 
They made me think of great frightened 
rabbits, with their long ears and half- 
inquisitive, half-frightened looks; the true 
denizens of the forest, (I saw at once,) 
filling a vacuum which now first I discov- 
ered had not been filled for me,—2oose- 
men, wood-eaters, the word is said jo 
mean,—clad in a sort of Vermont gray, 
or homespun. Our Nimrod, owing to the 
retrograde movement, was now the far- 
thest from the game; but being warned 
of its neighborhood, he hastily stood up, 
and, while we ducked, fired over our 
heads one barrel at the foremost, which 
alone he saw, though he did not know 
what kind of creature it was; whereupon 
this one dashed across the meadow and 
up a high bank on the north-east, so rap- 
idly as to leave but an indistinct impres- 
sion of its outlines on my mind. At the 
same instant, the other, a young one, but 
as tall as a horse, leaped out into the 
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stream, in full sight, and there stood cow- 
ering for a moment, or rather its dispro- 
portionate lowness behind gave it that 
appearance, and uttering two or three 
trumpeting squeaks. I have an indistinct 
recollection of seeing the old one pause 
an instant on the top of the bank in the 
woods, look toward its shivering young, 
and then dash away again. The second 
barrel was levelled at the calf, and when 
we expected to see it drop in the water, 
after a little hesitation, it, too, got out of 
the water, and dashed up the hill, though 
in a somewhat different direction. All 
this was the work of a few seconds, and 
our hunter, having never seen a moose 
before, did not know but they were deer, 
for they stood partly in the water, nor 
whether he had fired at the same one 
twice or not. From the style in which 
they went off, and the fact that he was 
not used to standing up and firing from a 
canoe, I judged that we should not see 
anything more of them. The Indian said 
that they were a cow and her calf, —a 
yearling, or perhaps two years old, for 
they accompany their dams so long; but, 
formy part, I had not noticed much dif- 
ference in their size. It was but two or 
three rods across the meadow to the foot 
of the bank, which, like all the world 
thereabouts, was densely wooded; but I 
was surprised to notice, that, as soon as 
the moose had passed behind the veil of 
the woods, there was no sound of foot- 
steps to be heard from the soft, damp 
moss which carpets that forest, and long 
before we landed, perfect silence reigned. 
Joe said, “ If you wound ’em moose, me 
sure get ’em.” 

We all landed at once. My ‘compan- 
ion reloaded; the Indian fastened his 
birch, threw off his hat, adjusted his 
waistband, seized the hatchet, and set 
out. He told me afterward, casually, 
that before we landed he had seen a 
drop of blood on the bank, when it was 
two or three rods off. He proceeded 
rapidly up the bank and through the 
woods, with a peculiar, elastic, noiseless, 
and stealthy tread, looking to right and 
left on the ground, and stepping in the 
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faint tracks of the wounded moose, now 
and then pointing in silence to a single 
drop of blood on the handsome, shining 
leaves of the Clintonia Borealis, which, 
on every side, covered the ground, or to 
a dry fern-stem freshly brokén, all the 
while chewing some leaf or else the 
spruce gum. I followed, watching his 
motions more than the trail of the moose. 
After following the trail about forty rods 
in a pretty direct course, stepping over 
fallen trees and winding between stand- 
ing ones, he at length lost it, for there 
were many other moose-tracks there, and, 
returning once more to the last blood- 
stain, traced it a little way and lost it 
again, and, too soon, I thought, for a good 
hunter, gave it up entirely. He traced 
a few steps, also, the tracks of the calf; 
but, seeing no blood, soon relinquished 
the search. 

I observed, while he was tracking the 
moose, a certain reticence or moderation 
in him. He did not communicate several 
observations of interest which he made, 
as a white man would have done, though 
they may have leaked out afterward. At 
another time, when we heard a slight 
crackling of twigs and he landed to 
reconnoitre, he stepped lightly and grace- 
fully, stealing through the bushes with 
the least possible noise, in a way in which 
no white man does,—as it were, finding a 
place for his foot each time. 

About half an hour after seeing the 
moose; we pursued our voyage up Pine 
Stream, and soon, coming to a part which 
was very shoal and also rapid, we took 
out the baggage, and proceeded to carry 
it round, while Joe got up with the canoe 
alone. We were just completing our 
portage and I was absorbed in the plants, 
admiring the leaves of the aster macro- 
phyllus, ten inches wide, and plucking 
the seeds of the great round-leaved orchis, 
when Joe exclaimed from the stream that 
he had killed a moose. He had found the 
cow-moose lying dead, but quite warm, 
in the middle of the stream, which was 
so shallow that it rested on the bottom, 
with hardly a third of its body above 
water. It was about an hour after it was 
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shot, and it was swollen with water. It 
had run about a hundred rods and sought 
the stream again, cutting off a slight 
bend. No doubt, a better hunter would 
have tracked it to this spot at once. I 
was surprised at its great size, horse-like, 
but Joe said it was not a large cow-moose. 
My companion went in search of the calf 
again. I took hold of the ears of the 
moose, while Joe pushed his canoe down 
stream toward a favorable shore, and so 
we made out, though with some difficulty, 
its long nose frequently sticking in the 
bottom, to drag it into still shallower wa- 
ter. It was a brownish black, or perhaps 
a dark iron-gray, on the back and sides, 
but lighter beneath and in front. I took 
the cord which served for the canoe’s 
painter, and with Joe’s assistance meas- 
ured it carefully, the greatest distances 
first, making a knot each time. The 
painter being wanted, I reduced these 
measures that night with equal care to 
lengths and fractions of my umbrella, 
beginning with the smallest measures, 
and untying the knots as I proceeded ; 
and when we arrived at Chesuncook 
the next ‘day, finding a two-foot rule 
there, I reduced the last to feet and 
inches; and, moreover, I made myself a 
two-foot rule of a thin and narrow strip 
of black ash which would fold up con- 
yeniently to six inches. All this pains I 
took because I did not wish to be obliged 
to say merely that the moose was very 
large. Of the various dimensions which 
I obtained I will mention only two. The 
distance from the tips of the hoofs of the 
fore-feet, stretched out, to the top of the 
back between the shoulders, was seven 
feet and five inches. I can hardly be- 
lieve my own measure, for this is about 
two feet greater than the height of a tall 
horse. The extreme length was eight 
feet and two inches. Another cow-moose, 
which I have since measured in those 
woods with a tape, was just six feet from 
the tip of the hoof to the shoulders, and 
eight feet long as she lay. 

When afterward I asked an Indian at 
the carry how much taller the male was, 
he answered, “ Eighteen inches,” and 
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made me observe the height of a cross- 
stake over the fire, more than four feet 
from the ground, to give me some idea of 
the depth of his chest. Another Indian, 

at Oldtown, told me that they were nine 

feet high to the top of the back, and that 

one which he tried weighed eight hun- 
dred pounds. The length of the spinal 

projections between the shoulders is very 

great. A white hunter, who was the 

best authority among hunters that I could 

have, told me that the male was not 

eighteen inches taller than the female; 

yet he agreed that he was sometimes nine 

feet high to the top of the back, and 

weighed a thousand pounds. Only the 

male has horns, and they rise two feet 

or more above the shoulders—spreading 

three or four, and sometimes six feet,— 

which would make him in all, sometimes, 

eleven feet high! According to this calcu- 

lation, the moose is as tall, though it may 

not be as large, as the great Irish elk, Me- 

gaceros Hibernicus, of a former period, of 

which Mantell says that it “very far ex- 

ceeded in magnitude any living species, 

the skeleton” being “upward of ten feet 

high from the ground to the highest point 

of the antlers.” Joe said, that, though 

the moose shed the whole horn annually, 

each new horn has an additional prong; 

but I have noticed that they sometimes 

have more prongs on one side than on` 
the other. I was struck with the delicacy 
and tenderness of the hoofs, which divide 

very far up, and the one half could be 

pressed very much behind the other, thus 

probably making the animal surer-foot- 

ed on the uneven ground and slippery 

moss-covered logs of the primitive forest. 

They were very unlike the stiff and bat- 

tered feet of our horses and oxen. The 

bare, horny part of the fore-foot was just 
six inches long, and the two portions 

could be separated four inches at the ex- 

tremities. 

The moose is singularly grotesque and 
awkward to look at. Why should it 
stand so high at the shoulders? Why 
have so long a head? Why have no tail 
to speak of? for in my examination I 
overlooked it entirely. Naturalists say 
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it is an inch and a half Jong. It remind- 
ed me at once of the camelopard, high 
before and low behind,—and no wonder, 
for, like it, it is fitted to browse on trees. 
The upper lip projected two inches be- 
yond the lower for this purpose. This 
was the kind of man that was at home 
there; for, as near as I can learn, that 
has never been the residence, but rather 
the hunting-ground of the Indian. The 
moose will perhaps one day become ex- 
tinct ; but how naturally then, when it ex- 
ists only as a fossil relic, and unseen as 
that, may the poet or sculptor invent a 
fabulous animal with similar branching 
and leafy horns,—a sort of fucus or lichen 
in bone,—to be the inhabitant of such a 
forest as this! 

Here, just at the head of the murmur- 
ing rapids, Joe now proceeded to skin 
the moose with a pocket-knife, while I 
looked on ; and a tragical business it was, 
—to see that still warm and palpitating 
body pierced with a knife, to see the 
warm milk stream from the rent udder, 
and the ghastly naked red carcass . ap- 
pearing from within its seemly robe, 
which was made to hide it. The ball had 
passed through the shoulder-blade diago- 
nally and lodged under the skin on the 
opposite side, and was partially flattened. 
My companion keeps it to show to his 
grandchildren. He has the shanks of 
another moose which he has since shot, 
skinned and stuffed, ready to be made 


into boots by putting in a thick leather. 


sole. Joe said, if a moose stood fronting 
you, you must not fire, but advance to- 
ward him, for he will turn slowly and 
give you a fair shot. In the bed of this 
narrow, wild, and rocky stream, between 
two lofty walls of spruce and firs, a mere 
cleft in the forest which the stream had 
made, this work went on. At length 
Joe had stripped off the hide and drag- 
ged it trailing to the shore, declaring that 
it weighed a hundred pounds, though 
probably fifty would have been nearer 
the truth. He cut off a large mass of 
- the meat to carry along, and another, 
together with the tongue and nose, he 
put with the hide on the shore to lie there 
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all night, or till we returned. I was sur- 
prised that he thought of leaving this 
meat thus exposed by the side of the car- 
cass, as the simplest course, not fearing 
that any creature would “touch it; but 
nothing did. This could hardly have 
happened on the bank of one of our 
rivers in the eastern part of Massachu- 
setts; but I suspect that fewer small wild 
animals are prowling there than with us. 
Twice, however, in this excursion I had 
a glimpse,of a species of large mouse. 

This stream was so withdrawn, and 
the moose-tracks were so fresh, that my 
companions, still bent on hunting, con- 
cluded to go farther up it and camp, and 
then hunt up or down at night. Half a 
mile above this, at a place where I saw 
the aster puniceus and the beaked hazel, 
as we paddled along, Joe, hearing a slight 
rustling amid the alders, and seeing some- 
thing black about two rods off, jumped 
up and whispered, “ Bear!” but before 
the hunter had discharged his piece, 
he corrected himself to “ Beaver!” — 
“Hedgehog!” The bullet killed a large 
hedgehog, more than two feet and eight 
inches long. The quills were rayed out 
and flattened on the hinder part of its 
back, even as if it had lain on that part, 
but were erect and lone between this 
and the tail. Their points, closely ex- 
amined, were seen to be finely bearded 
or barbed, and shaped like an awl, that 
is, a little concave, to give the barbs ef- 
fect. After about a mile of still water, 
we prepared our camp on the right side, 
just at the foot of a considerable fall. 
Little chopping was done that night, for 
fear of scaring the moose. We had 
moose-meat fried for supper. It tasted 
like tender beef, with perhaps more fla- 
vor,—sometimes like veal. 

After supper, the moon having risen, 
we proceeded to hunt a mile up this 
stream, first “carrying” about the falls. 
We made a picturesque sight, wending 
single-file along the shore, climbing over 
rocks and logs,—Joe, who brought up the 
rear, twirling his canoe in his hands as if 
it were a feather, in places where it was 
difficult to get along without a burden. 
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We launched the canoe again from the 
ledge over which the stream fell, but 


after half a mile of still water, suitable 


for hunting, it became rapid again, and 
we were compelled to make our way 
along the shore, while Joe endeavored 
to get up in the birch alone, though it 
was still very difficult for him to pick his 
way amid the rocks in the night. We 
on the shore found the worst of walking, 
a perfect chaos of fallen and drifted trees, 
and of bushes projecting far over the 
water, and now and then we made our 
way across the mouth of a small tributary 
on a kind of net-work of alders. So we 
went tumbling on in the dark, being on 
the shady kde effectually scaring all the 
moose and bears that might be there- 
abouts. At length we came to a stand- 
still, and Joe went forward to reconnoitre; 
but he reported that it was still a con- 
tinuous rapid as far as he went, or half a 
mile, with no prospect of improvement, 
as if it were coming down from a moun- 
tain. So we turned about, hunting back 
to the camp through the still water. It 
was a splendid moonlight night, and I, 
getting sleepy as it grew late—for I had 
nothing to do,—found it difficult to real- 
ize where I was. This stream was much 
more unfrequented than the main one, 
lumbering operations being no longer car- 
ried on in this quarter. It was only three 
or four rods wide, but the firs and spruce 
through which it trickled seemed yet 
taller by contrast. Being in this dreamy 
state, which the moonlight enhanced, I 
did not clearly discern the shore, but 
seemed, most of the time, to be floating 
through ornamental grounds,—for I asso- 
dated the fir-tops with such scenes ;—v ery 
high up some Broadway, and beneath or 
between their tops, I thought I saw an 
endless succession of porticos and col- 
umns, cornices and facades, verandas 
and churches. I did not merely fancy 
this, but in my drowsy state such was 
the illusion. I fairly lost myself in sleep 
several times, still dreaming of that archi- 
tecture and the nobility that dwelt be- 
hind and might issue from it; but all at 
once T would be aroused kid brought 
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back to a sense of my actual position by 
the sound of Joe’s birch horn in the midst 
of all this silence calling the moose, ugh, 
ugh, 00-00-00-00-00-00, and I prepared to 
hear a furious moose come rushing and 
crashing through the forest, and see him 
burst out on to the little strip of meadow 
by our side. 

But, on more accounts than one, I had 
had enough of moose-hunting. Ihad not 
come to the woods for this purpose, nor 
had I foreseen it, though I had been will- 
ing to learn how the Indian manceuvred; 
but one moose killed was as good, if not 
as bad, as a dozen. The afternoon’s 
tragedy, and my share in it, as it affected 
the innocence, destroyed the pleasure of 
my adventure. It is true, I came as near 
as is possible to come to being a hunter 
and miss it, myself; and as it is, I think 
that I could spend a year in the woods, 
fishing and hunting, just enough to sustain 
myself, with satisfaction. This would be 
next to living like a philosopher on the 
fruits of the earth which you had raised, 
which also attracts me. But this hunting 
of the moose merely for the satisfaction of 
killing him,—not even for the sake of his 
hide,—without making any extraordina- 
ry exertion or running any risk yourself, 
is too much like going out by night to 
some wood-side pasture and shooting your 
neighbor’s horses. These are God’s own 
horses, poor, timid creatures, that will run 
fast enough as soon as they smell you, 
though they are nine feet high. Joe told 
us of some hunters who a year or two be- 
fore had shot down several oxen by night, 
somewhere in the Maine woods, mistak- 
ing them for moose. And so might any 
of the hunters ; and what is the difference 
in the sport, but the name ? In the for- 
mer case, having killed one of God’s and 
your own oxen, you strip off its hide,—be- 
cause that is the common trophy, and, 
moreover, you have heard that it may be 
sold for moceasins,—eut a steak from its 
haunches, and leave the huge careass to 
smell to heaven for you. It is no better, 
at least, than to assist at a slaughter-house. 

This afternoon’s experience suggested 
to me how base or coarse are the motives 
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which commonly carry men into the wil- 
derness. The explorers and lumberers 
generally are all hirelings, paid so much 
a day for their labor, and as such they 
have no more love for wild nature than 
wood-sawyers have for forests. Other 
white men and Indians who come here 
are for the most part hunters, whose ob- 
ject is to slay as many moose and oth- 
er wild animals as possible. But, pray, 
could not one spend some weeks or years 
in the solitude of this vast wilderness 
with other employments than these,—em- 
ployments perfectly sweet and innocent 
and ennobling? For one that comes 
with a pencil to sketch or sing, a thou- 
sand come with an axe or rifle. What 
a coarse and imperfect use Indians and 
hunters make of Nature! No wonder 
that their race is so soon exterminated. 
I already, and for weeks afterward, felt 
my nature the coarser for this part of my 
woodland experience, and was reminded 
that our life should be lived as tenderly 
and daintily as one would pluck a flower. 

With these thoughts, when we reached 
our camping-ground, I decided to leave 
my companions to continue moose-hunt- 
ing down the stream, while I prepared 
the camp, though they requested me not 
to chop much nor make a large fire, for 
fear I should scare their game. In the 
midst of the damp fir-wood, high on the 
mossy bank, about nine o’clock of this 
bright moonlight night, I kindled a fire, 
when they were gone, and, sitting on the 
fir-twigs, within sound of the falls, ex- 
amined by its light the botanical speci- 
mens which I had collected that after- 
noon, and wrote down some of the reflec- 
tions which I have here expanded; or I 
walked along the shore and gazed up 
the stream, where the whole space above 
the falls was filled with mellow light. As 
I sat before the fire on my fir-twig seat, 
without walls above or around me, I 
remembered how far on every hand that 
wilderness stretched, before you came to 
cleared or cultivated fields, and wondered 
if any bear or moose was watching the light 
of my fire; for Nature looked sternly upon 
me on account of the murder of the moose. 
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Strange that so few ever come to the 
woods to see how the pine lives and 
grows and spires, lifting its evergreen 
arms to the light,—to see its perfect suc- 
cess; but most are content to behold it in 
the shape of many broad boards brought 
to market, and deem that its true success ! 
But the pine is no more lumber than man 
is, and to be made into boards and houses 
is no more its true and highest use than 
the truest use of a man is to be cut- down 
and made into manure. There is a high- 
er law affecting our relation to pines as 
well as to men. A pine cut down, a 
dead pine, is no more a pine than a dead 
human carcass is a man. Can he who 
has discovered only some of the val- 
ues of whalebone and whale oil be said 
to have discovered the true use of the 
whale? Can he who slays the elephant 
for his ivory be said to have “seen the 
elephant”? These are petty and acci- 
dental uses; just as if a stronger race 
were to kill us in order to make buttons 
and flageolets of our bones; for every- 
thing may serve a lower as well as a 
higher use. Every creature is better 
alive than dead, men and moose and 
pine-trees, and he who understands it 
aright will rather preserve its life than 
destroy it. 

Is it the lumberman, then, who is the 
friend and lover of the pine, stands near- 
est to it, and understands its nature best ? 
Is it the tanner who has barked it, or he 
who has boxed it for turpentine, whom 
posterity will fable to have been changed 
into a pine at last? No! no! it is the 
poet; he it is who makes the truest use of 
the pine,—who does not fondle it with an 
axe, nor tickle it with a saw, nor stroke 
it with a plane,—who knows whether its 
heart is false without cutting into it,—who 
has not bought the stumpage of the town- 
ship on which it stands. All the pines 
shudder and heave a sigh when that man 
steps on the forest floor, No, it is the 
poet, who loves them as his own shadow 
in the air, and lets them stand. I have 
been into the lumber-yard, and the car- 
penter’s shop, and the tannery, and the 
lampblack-factory, and the turpentine 
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clearing ; but when at length I saw the 
tops of the pines waving and reflecting 
the light at a distance high over all the 
rest of the forest, I realized that the for- 
mer were not the highest use of the pine. 
It is not their bones or hide or tallow that 
I love most. It is the living spirit of the 
tree, not its spirit of turpentine, with 
which I sympathize, and which heals my 
cuts. 

Ere long, the hunters returned, not 
having seen a moose, but, in consequence 
of my suggestions, bringing a quarter of 
the dead one, which, with ourselves, made 
quite a load for the canoe. 

After breakfasting on moose-meat, we 
returned down Pine Stream on our way 
to Chesuncook Lake, which was about 
five miles distant. We could see the red 
carcass of the moose lying in Pine Stream 
when nearly half a mile off. Just below 
the mouth of this stream were the most 
considerable rapids between the two lakes, 
called Pine-Stream Falls, where were 
large flat rocks washed smooth, and at 
this time you could easily wade across 
above them. Joe ran down alone while 
we walked over the portage, my compan- 
ion collecting spruce gum for his friends 
at home, and I looking for flowers. Near 
the lake, which we were approaching 
with as much expectation as if it had 
been a uniyersity,—for it is not often that 
the stream of our life opens into such 
expansions,—were islands, and a low and 
meadowy shore with scattered trees, 
birches, white and yellow, slanted over 
the water, and maples,—many of the 
white birches killed, apparently by inun- 
dations. There was considerable native 
grass; and even a few cattle— whose 
movements we heard, though we did not 
see them, mistaking them at first for 
moose—vwere pastured there, 

On entering the lake, where the stream 
runs southeasterly, and for some time be- 
fore, we had a view of the mountains 
about Katadn, (Kaiahdinauquoh one 
says they are called,) like a cluster of 
blue fungi of rank growth, apparently 
twenty-five or thirty miles distant, in a 
southeast direction, their summits con- 
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cealed by clouds. Joe called some of them 
the Souadneunk mountains. This is the 
name of a stream there, which another 


Indian told us meant “Running, be- 


tween mountains.” Though some lower 
summits were afterward uncovered, we 
got no more complete view of Katadn 
while we were in the woods.. The clear- 
ing to which we were bound was on the 
right of the mouth of the river, and was 
reached by going round a low point, 
where the water was shallow to a great 
distance from the shore. Chesuncook 
Lake extends northwest and southeast, 
and. is called eighteen miles long and 
three wide, without an island. We had 
entered the northwest corner of it, and 
when near the shore could see, only part 
way down it. The principal mountains 
visible from the land here were those 
already mentioned, between southeast 
and east, and a few summits a litile west 
of north, but generally the north and 
northwest horizon about the St. John 
and the British boundary was compara- 
tively level. 

Ansell Smith’s, the oldest and princi- 
pal clearing about this lake, appeared to 
be quite a harbor for bateaux and ca- 
noes ; seven or eight of the former were 
lying about, and there was a small scow 
for hay, and a capstan on a platform, now 
high and dry, ready to be floated and 
anchored to tow rafts with. It was_a 
very primitive kind of harbor, where 
boats were drawn up amid the stumps,— 
such a one, methought, as the Argo might 
have been launched in. There were 
five other huts with small clearings on 
the opposite side of the lake, all at this 
end and visible from this point. One 
of the Smiths told me that it was so far 
cleared that they came here to live and 
built the present house four years before, 
though the family had been here but a 
few months, 

I was interested to see how a pioneer 
lived on this side of the country. His life 
is in some respects more adventurous than 
that of his brother in the West; for he con- 
tends with winter as well as the wilder- . 
ness, and there is a greater interval of 
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time at least between him and the army 
which is to follow. Here immigration is 
a tide which may ebb when it has swept 
away the pines; there it is not a tide, but 
an inundation, and roads and other im- 
provements come steadily rushing after. 
As we approached the log-house, a doz- 
en rods from the lake, and considerably 
elevated above it, the projecting ends of 
the logs lapping over each other irregu- 
larly several feet at the corners gave it a 
-very rich and picturesque look, far remoy- 
ed from the meanness of weather-boards. 
Tt was a very spacious, low building, about 
eighty feet long, with many large apart- 
ments. The walls were well clayed be- 
tween the logs, which were large and 
round, except on the upper and under 
sides, and as visible inside as out, succes- 
sive bulging cheeks gradually lessening 
upwards and tuned to each other with 
the axe, like Pandean pipes. Probably 
the musical forest-gods had not yet cast 
them aside ; they never do till they are 
split or the bark is gone. It was a style 
of architecture not described by Vitru- 
vius, I suspect, though possibly hinted at 
in the biography of Orpheus; none of 
your frilled or fluted columns, which have 
cut such a false swell, and support noth- 
ing but a gable end and their builder’s 
pretensions,—that is, with the multitude ; 
and as for “ ornamentation,” one of those 
words with a dead tail which architects 
very properly use to describe their flour- 
ishes, there were the lichens and mosses 
and fringes of bark, which nobody troub- 
led himself about. We certainly leave 
the handsomest paint and clapboards be- 
hind in the woods, when we strip off the 
bark and poison ourselves with white- 
lead in the towns. We get but half the 
spoils of the forest. For beauty, give me 
trees with the fur on. This house was 
designed and constructed with the free- 
dom of stroke of a forester’s axe, without 
other compass and square than Nature 
uses. Wherever the logs were cut off 
by a window or door, that is, were not 
kept in place by alternate overlapping, 
they were held one upon another by 
very large pins driven in diagonally on 
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each side, where branches might have 
been, and then cut off so close up and 
down as not to project beyond the bulge 
of the log, as if the logs clasped each oth- 
er in their arms. ‘These logs were posts, 
studs, boards, clapboards, "laths, plaster, 
and nails, all in one. Where the citizen 
uses a mere sliver or board, the pioneer 
uses the whole trunk of a tree. The house 
had large stone chimneys, and was roof- 
ed with spruce-bark. The windows were 
imported, all but the casings. One end 
was a regular logger’s camp, for the 
boarders, with the usual fir floor and log 
benches. Thus this house was but a 
slight departure from the hollow tree, 
which the bear still inhabits,—being a 
hollow made with trees piled up, with 
a coating of bark like its original. 

The cellar was a separate building, like 
an ice-house, and it answered for a re- 
frigerator at this season, our moose-meat 
being kept there. It was a potato-hole 
with a permanent roof. Each structure 
and institution here was so primitive that 
you could at once refer it to its source ; 
but our buildings commonly suggest nei- 
ther their origin nor their purpose. There 
was a large, and what farmers would call 
handsome, barn, part of whose boards 
had been sawed by a whip-saw; and the 
saw-pit, with its great pile of dust, re- 
mained before the house. The long split 
shingles on a portion of the barn were 
laid a foot to the weather, suggesting 
what kind of weather they have there. 
Grant’s barn at Caribou Lake was said 
to be still larger, the biggest ox-nest in 
the woods, fifty feet by a hundred. Think 
of a monster barn in that primitive forest 
lifting its gray back above the tree-tops ! 
Man makes very much such a nest for his 
domestic animals, of withered grass and 
fodder, as the squirrels and many other 
wild creatures do for themselves. 

There was also a blacksmith’s shop, 
where plainly a good deal of work was 
done. The oxen and horses used in 
lumbering operations were shod, and all 
the iron-work of sleds, etc., was repaired 
or made here. I saw them load a bateau 
at the Moosehead carry, the next Tuesday, 
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with about thirteen hundred weight of 
bar iron for this shop. This reminded 
me how primitive and honorable a trade 
was Vulcan’s. Ido not hear that there 
was any carpenter or tailor among the 
gods. The smith seems to have pre- 
ceded these and every other mechanic at 
Chesuncook as well as on Olympus, and 
his family is the most widely dispersed, 
whether he be christened John or An- 
sell. 

Smith owned two miles down the lake 
by half a mile in width. There were 
about one hundred acres cleared here. 
He cut seventy tons of English hay this 
year on this ground, and twenty more on 
another clearing, and he uses it all him- 
self in lumbering operations. The barn 
was crowded with pressed hay and a ma- 
chine to press it. There was a large 
garden full of roots, turnips, beets, car- 
rots, potatoes, etc., all of great size. 
They said that they were worth as much 
here as in New York. Isuggested some 
currants for sauce, especially as they had 
no apple-irees set out, and showed how 
easily they could be obtained. 

-There was the usual long-handled axe 
of the primitive woods by the door, three 
and a half feet long,—for my new black- 
ash rule was in constant use,—and a large, 
shaggy dog, whose nose, report said, was 
full of porcupine quills. I can testify that 
he looked very sober. This is the usual 
fortune of pioneer dogs, for they have to 
face the brunt of the battle for their race, 
and act the part of Arnold Winkelried 
without intending it. If he should invite 
one of his town friends up this way, sug- 
gesting moose-meat and unlimited free- 
dom, the latter might pertinently in- 
quire, “ What is that sticking in your 
nose ?” When a generation or two have 
used up all the enemies’ darts, their suc- 
cessors lead a comparatively easy life. 
We owe to our fathers analogous bless- 
ings. Many old people receive pensions 
for no other reason, it seems to me, but 
as a compensation for having lived a long 
time ago. No doubt, our town dogs still 
talk, in a snuffling way, about the days 
that tried dogs’ noses. How they got a 
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cat up there I do not know, for they are 
as shy as my aunt about entering a caf 
noe. I wondered that she did not run 
up a tree on the way; but perhaps she 
was bewildered by the very crowd of: z 
portunities: 

Twenty or thirty lumberers, Yankeo 
and Canadian, were coming and going,— 
Aleck among the rest,—and from time to 
time an Indian touched here. In the 
winter there are sometimes a hundred 
men lodged here at once. The most in- 
teresting piece of news that circulated 
among them appeared to be, that four 
horses belonging to Smith, worth seven 
hundred dollars, had passed by eer 
into the woods a week before. 

The white-pine-tree was at the bottom 
or further end of all this. It is a war 
against the pines, the only real Aroostook: 
or Penobscot war. I have no doubt 
that they lived pretty much the same 
sort of life in the Homeric age, for men 
have always thought more of eating than 
of fighting; then, as now, their minds 
ran chiefly on the “ hot bread and sweet 
cakes”; and the fur and lumber trade 
is an old story to Asia and Europe. I 
doubt if men ever made a trade of 
heroism. In the days of Achilles, even, 
they delighted in big barns, and per 
chance in pressed hay, and he who pos- 
sessed the most valuable team was the 
best fellow. 

We had designed to go on at evening 
up the Caucomgomoe, whose mouth was 
a mile or two distant, to the lake of the 
same name, about ten miles off; but some 
Indians of.Joe’s acquaintance, who were 
making canoes on the Caucomgomoe, 
came over from that side, and gave so 
poor an account of the moose-hunting, 
so many had been killed there lately, 
that my companions concluded not to go 
there. Joe spent this Sunday and the 
night with his acquaintances. The lum- 
berers told me that there were many 
moose hereabouts, but no caribou or deer. 
Aman from Oldtown had killed ten or 
twelve moose, within a year, so near the 
house that they heard all his guns. His 
name may have been Hercules, for aught 
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I know, though I should rather have ex- 
pected to hear the rattling of his club; 
but, no doubt, he keeps pace with the im- 
provements of the age, and uses a Sharpe’s 
rifle now; probably he gets all his armor 
made and repaired at Smith’s shop. One 
moose had been killed and another shot 
at within sight of the house within two 
years. I do not know whether Smith 
has yet got a poet to look after the cattle, 
which, on account of the early breaking 
ap of the ice, are compelled to summer 
in the woods, but I would. suggest. this 
office to such of my acquaintances as love 
to write verses and go a-gunning. 

After a dinner, at- which apple-sauce 
was the greatest luxury to me, but our 
moose-meat was oftenest called for by the 
lumberers, I walked across the clearing 
into the forest, southward, returning along 
the shore. For my dessert, I helped my- 
self to a large slice of the Chesuncook 
woods, and took a hearty draught of its 
waters with all my senses. The woods 
were as fresh and full of vegetable life as 
a lichen in wet weather, and contained 
many interesting plants ; but unless they 
are of white pine, they are treated with 
as little respect here as a mildew, and in 
the other case they are only the more 
quickly cut down. The shore was of 
coarse, flat, slate rocks, often in slabs, with 
the surf beating on it. The rocks and 
bleached drift-logs, extending some way 
into the shaggy woods, showed a rise and 
fall of six or eight feet, caused partly by 
the dam at the outlet.. They said that in 
winter the snow was three feet deep on 
a level here, and sometimes four or five, 
—that the ice on the lake was two feet 
thick, clear, and four feet, including the 
snow-ice. Ice had already formed in 
vessels. 

We lodged here this Sunday night in 
a comfortable bed-room, apparently the 
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best one; and all that I noticed unusual 
in the night—for I still kept taking notes, 
like a spy in the camp—was the creaking 
of the thin split boards, when any of our 
neighbors stirred. 

Such were the first rud@ beginnings of 
atown: ‘They spoke of the practicability 
of a winter-road to the Moosehead carry, 
which would not cost much, and would 
connect them with steam and staging and 
all the busy world. I almost doubted if 
the lake would be there,—the selfsame 
lake;— preserve its form and identity, 
when the shores should be cleared and 
settled; as if these lakes and streams 
which explorers report never awaited the 
advent of the citizen. 

The sight of one of these frontier-houses, 
built of these great logs, whose inhabi- 
tants have unflinchinely maintained their 
ground many summers and winters in the 
wilderness, reminds me of famous forts, 
like Ticonderoga, or Crown Point, which 
have sustained memorable sieges. They 
are especially winter-quarters, and at this 
season this one had a partially deserted 
look, as if the siege were raised a little, 
the snow-banks being melted from’ before 
it, and its garrison accordingly reduced. 
I think of their daily food as rations,—it 
is called “supplies”; a Bible and a great 
coat are munitions of war, and a single 
man seen about the premises is a sentinel 
on duty. You expect that he will require 
the countersign, and will perchance take 
you for Ethan Allen, come to demand 
the surrender of his fort in the name of 
the Continental Congress. It is a sort of 
ranger service. Arnold’s expedition is 
a daily experience with these settlers. 
They can prove that they were out at 
almost any time; and I think that all 
the first generation of them deserve a 
pension more than any that went to the 
Mexican war. 


[To be continued.] 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN BOSWELL. 


` [Aquí está encerrada el alma del licen- 
ciado Pedro Garcias. 

If I should ever make a little book out 
of these papers, which I hope you are not 
getting tired of, I suppose I ought to save 
the above sentence for a motto on the 
title-page. But I want it now, and must 
use it. I need not say to you that the 
words are Spanish, nor that they are to 
be found in the short Introduction to 
“ Gil Blas,” nor that they mean, “ Here 
lies buried the soul of the licentiate Pe- 
dro Garcias.” 

I warned all young people off the 
premises when I began my notes refer- 
ring to old age. I must be equally fair 
with old people now. They are earnestly 
requested to leave this paper to young 
persons from the age of twelve to that of 
‘four-score years and ten, at which latter 
period of life I am sure that I shall have 
at least one youthful reader. You know 
well enough what I mean by youth and 
age ;—something in the soul, which has 
no more to do with the color of the hair 
than the vein of gold in a rock has to do 
with the grass a thousand feet above it. 

I am growing bolder as I write. I 
think it requires not only youth, but ge- 
nius, to read this paper. I don’t mean to 
imply that it required any whatsoever to 
talk what I have here written down. It 

` did demand a certain amount of memory, 
and such command of the English tongue 
as is given by a common school education. 
So much I do claim. But here I have 
related, at length, a string of trivialities. 
You must have ‘the imagination of a poet 
to transfigure them. These little colored 
patches are stains upon the windows of a 
human soul; stand on the outside, they 
are but dull and meaningless spots of 
color; seen from within, they are glori- 
fied shapes with empurpled wings and 
sunbright aureoles. 


My hand trembles when I offer you 
this. Many times I have come bearing 
flowers such as my garden grew; but 
now I offer you this poor, brown, homely 
growth, you may cast it away as worthless. 
And yet—and yet—it is something bet- 
ter than flowers; it is a seed-capsule. 
Many a gardener will cut you a bouquet 
of his choicest blossoms for small fee, 
but he does not love to let the seeds 
of his rarest varieties go out of his own 
hands. 

It is by little things that we know our- 
selves; a soul would very probably mis- 
take itself for another, when once disem- 
bodied, were it not for individual experi- 
ences that differed from those of others 
only in details seemingly trifling. All 
of us have been thirsty thousands of 
times, and felt, with Pindar, that water 
was the best of things. I alone, as I 
think, of all mankind, remember one par- 
ticular pailful of water, flavored with the 
white-pine of which the pail was made, 
and the brown mug out of which one 
Edmund, a red-faced and curly-haired 
boy, was averred to have bitten a frag- 
ment in his haste to drink; it being then 
high summer, and little full-blooded boys 
feeling very warm and porous in the 
low-“ studded ” school-room where Dame 
Prentiss, dead and gone, ruled over 
young children, many of whom are old 
ghosts now, and have known Abraham 
for twenty or thirty years of our mortal 
time. 

Thirst belongs to humanity, every- 
where, in all ages; but that white-pine 
pail and that brown mug belong to me in 
particular; and just so of my special rela- 
tionships with other things and with my 
race. One could never remember him- 
self in eternity by the mere fact of hav- 
ing loved or hated any more than by that 
of having thirsted ; love and hate have no 
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more individuality in them than single 
waves in the ocean ;—but the accidents 
or trivial marks which distinguished those 
whom we loved or hated make their 
memory our own forever, and with it 
that of our own personality also. 

Therefore, my aged friend of five- 
and-twenty, or thereabouts, pause at the 
threshold of this particular record, and 
ask yourself seriously whether you are fit 
to read such revelations as are to follow. 
For obserye, you have here no splendid 
array of petals such as poets offer you,— 
nothing but a dry shell, containing, if you 
will get out what is in it, a few small 
seeds of poems. You may laugh at them, 
if you like. I shall never tell you what 
I think of you for so doing. But if you 
can read into the heart of these things, in 
the light of other memories as slight, yet 
as dear to your soul, then you are neither 
more nor less than a Port, and can af- 
ford to write no more verses during the 
rest of your natural life,—which absti- 
nence I take to be one of the surest marks 
of your meriting the divine name I have 
just bestowed upon you. À 

May I beg of you who have begun 
this paper, nobly trusting to your own 
imagination and sensibilities to give it 
the significance which it does not lay 
claim to without your kind assistance, — 
may I beg of you, I say, to pay particu- 
lar attention to the brackets which en- 
close certain paragraphs? I want my 
“ asides,” you see, to whisper loud to 
you who read my notes, and sometimes I 
talk a page or two to you without pre- 
tending that I said a word of it to our 
boarders. You will find a very long 
aside” to you almost as soon as you be- 
gin to read. And so, dear young friend, 
fall to at once, taking such things as I 
have proyided for you; and if you turn 
them, by the aid of your powerful imag- 
ination, into a fair banquet, why, then, 
peace be with you, and a summer by the 
still waters of some quiet river, or by 
some yellow beach, where, as my friend, 
the Professor, says, you can sit with Na- 
ture’s wrist in your hand and count her 
ocean-pulses. ] 
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I should like to make a few intimate 
revelations relating especially to my early 
life, if I thought you would like to hear 
them. MT 

[ The schoolmistress turned a little in 
her chair, and sat with her face directed 
partly towards me.—Half-mourning now ; 
—purple ribbon, That breastpin she 
wears has gray hair in it; her mother’s, 
no doubt;—I remember our landlady’s 
daughter telling me, soon after the school- 
mistress came to board with us, that she 
had lately “buried a payrent.” That’s 
what made her look so pale,—kept the 
poor sick thing alive with her own blood. 
Ah! long illness is the real vampyrism; 
think of living a year or two after one is 
dead, by sucking the life-blood out of a 
frail young creature at one’s bedside !— 
Well, souls grow white, as well as cheeks, 
in these holy duties; one that goes in a 
nurse may come out an angel.—God bless 
all good women !—to their soft hands and 
pitying hearts we must all come at last! 
The schoolmistress has a better col- 


or than when she came. Too 
late! — “It might have been.” 
Amen! 


How many thoughts go to a dozen 
heart-beats, sometimes! There was no 
long pause after my remark addressed to 
the company, but in that time I had the 
train of ideas and feelings I have just 
given flash through my consciousness sud- 
den and sharp as the crooked red streak 
that springs out of its black sheath like 
the creese of a Malay in his death-race, 
and stabs the earth right and left in its 
blind rage. 

I don’t deny that there was a pang in 
it,—yes, a stab; but there was a prayer, 
too,—the “ Amen” belonged to that.— 
Also, a vision of a four-story brick house, 
nicely furnished,—I actually saw many 
specific articles,—curtaips, sofas, tables, 
and others, and could draw the patterns 
of them at this moment,—a brick house, 
I say, looking out on the water, with a 
fair parlor, and books and busts and pots 
of flowers and bird-cages, all complete ; 
and at the window, looking on the water, 
two of us—“ Male and female created 
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He them.”—These two were standing 
at the window, when a little boy that 
was: playing near them looked up at 
me with such a look that I 
poured out a glass of water, drank it all 
down, and then continued. } 

I said I should like to tell you some 
things, such as people commonly never 
tell, about my early recollections. Should 
you like to hear them ? 

Should we like to hear them ? — said 
the schoolmistress;—no, but we should 
love to. 

[ The voice was a sweet one, nat- 
urally, and had something very pleasant 
in its tone, just then.—The four-story 
brick house, which had gone out like a 
transparency when the light behind it is 
quenched, glimmered again for a mo- 
ment; parlor, books, busts, flower-pots, 
bird-cages, all complete,—and the figures 
as before. | 

We are waiting with eagerness, Sir,— 
said the divinity-student. 

[ The transparency went out as if a 
flash of black lightning had struck it.] 

If you want to hear my confessions, 
the next thing—I said—is to know 
whether I can trust you with them. It 
is only fair to say that there are a great 
many people in the world that laugh at 
such things. J think they are fools, but 
perhaps you don’t all agree with me. 

Here are children of tender age talked 
to as if they were capable of understand- 
ing Calvin’s “Institutes,” and nobody has 
honesty or sense enough to tell the plain 
truth about the little wretches: that they 
are as superstitious as naked savages, and 
such miserable spiritual cowards—that is, 
if they have any imagination—that they 
will believe anything which is taught 
them, and a great deal more which they 
teach themselves. 

I was born and bred, as I have told 
you twenty times, among books and those 
who knew what was in books. I was 
carefully instructed in things temporal 
and spiritual. But up to a considerable 
maturity of childhood I believed Raphael 
and Michel Angelo to have been super- 
human beings. The central doctrine of 
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the prevalent religious faith of Christen- 
dom was utterly confused and neutral 
ized in my mind for years by one of those’ 
too common stories of actual life, which 
I overheard repeated in a whisper.— 
Why did I not ask? you will say —You 
don’t remember the rosy pudency of 
sensitive children. The first instinctive 
movement of the little creatures is to 
make a cache, and bury in it beliefs, 
doubts, dreams, hopes, and terrors. I am 
uncovering one of these caches. Do you 
think I was necessarily a greater fool 
and coward than another? 

I was afraid of ships. Why, I could 
never tell. The masts looked frightfully 
tall—but they were not so tall as the 
steeple of our old yellow meeting-house. 
At any rate, I used to hide my eyes from 
the sloops and schooners that were wont 
to lie at the end of the bridge, and I con- 
fess that traces of this undefined terror 
lasted very long—One other source of 
alarm had a still more fearful signifi- 
cance. There was a great wooden HAND, 
—a glove-maker’s sign, which used to 
swing and creak in the blast, as it hung, 
from a pillar before a certain shop a mile 
or two outside of the city. Oh, the dread- 
ful hand! Always hanging there ready 
to catch up a little boy, who would come 
home to supper no more, nor yet to bed, 
—whose porringer would be laid away 
empty thenceforth, and his halfworn 
shoes wait until his small brother grew 
to fit them. 

As for all manner of superstitious ob- 
servances, I used once to think I must 
have been peculiar in having such a list 
of them, but I now believe that half the 
children of the same age go through the 
same experiences. No Roman soothsay- 
er ever had such a catalogue of omens 
as I found in the Sibylline leaves of my 
childhood. That trick of throwing a 
stone at a tree and attaching some mighty 
issue to hitting or missing, which you will 
find mentioned in one or more biogra- 
phies, I well remember. Stepping on 
or over certain particular things or spots 
—Dr. Johnson’s especial weakness—I 
got the habit of at a very early age —I 
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won't swear that I have not some ten- 
dency to these not wise practices even 
at this present date. [How many of you 
that read these notes can say the same 
thing!] 

With these follies mingled sweet delu- 
sions, which I loyed so well I would not 
outgrow them, even when it required a 
voluntary effort to put a momentary trust 
in them. Here is one which I cannot 
help telling you. 

„The firing of the great guns at the 
Navy-yard is easily heard at the place 
where I was born and lived. “ There is 
a ship of war come in,” they used to say, 
when they heard them. Of course, I sup- 
posed that such vessels came in unexpect- 
edly, after indefinite years of absence,— 
suddenly as falling stones; and that the 
great guns roared in their astonishment 
and delight at the sight of the old war- 
ship splitting the bay with her cutwater. 
Now, the sloop-of-war the Wasp, Cap- 
tain, Blakely, after gloriously capturing 
the Reindeer and the Avon, had dis- 
appeared from the face of the ocean, and 
was supposed to be lost. But there was 
no proof of it, and, of course, for a time, 
hopes were entertained that she might be 
heard from. Long after the last real 
chance had utterly vanished, I pleased 
myself with the fond illusion that some- 
where on the waste of waters she was still 
floating, and there were years during 
which I never heard the sound of the 
great guns booming inland from the Na- 
vy-yard without saying to myself, “ The 


Wasp has come!” and almost thinking 


I could see her, as she rolled in, crump- 
ling the water before her, weather-beat- 
en, barnacled, with shattered spars and 
threadbare canvas, welcomed by the 
shouts and tears of thousands. This was 
one of those dreams that I nursed and 
never told. Let me make a clean breast 
of it now, and say, that, so late as to have 
outgrown childhood, perhaps to have got 
far on towards manhood, when the roar 
of the cannon has struck suddenly on my 
ear, I have started with a thrill of vague 
expectation and tremulous delight, and 
the long-unspoken words have articulated 
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themselves in the mind’s dumb whisper, 
The Wasp has come ! 

Yes, children believe plenty of 
queer things. I suppose all of you have 
had the pocket-book fever when you were 
little ?—What do I mean? Why, rip- 
ping up old pocket-books in the firm be- 
lief that bank-bills to an immense amount 
were hidden in them.—So, too, you must 
all remember some splendid unfulfilled 
promise of somebody or other, which fed 
you with hopes perhaps for years, and 
which left a blank in your life which 
nothing has ever filled up.—oO. T. quit- 
ted our household carrying with him the 
passionate regrets of the more youthful 
members. He was an ingenious young- 
ster; wrote wonderful copies, and carved 
the two initials given above, with great 
skill on all available surfaces. I thought, 
by the way, they were all gone; but the. 
other day I found them on a certain door 
which I will show you some time. How 
it surprised me to find them so near the 
ground! I had thought the boy of no 
trivial dimensions. Well, O. T., when 
he went, made a solemn promise to two 
of'us. Iwas to have a ship, and the other 
a martin-house (last syllable pronounced 
as in the word tin). Neither ever came; 
but, oh, how many and many a time I 
have stolen to the corner,—the cars pass 
close by it at this time,—and looked up 
that long ayenue, thinking that he must 
be coming now, almost sure, as I turned 
to look northward, that there he would be, 
trudging toward me, the ship in one hand 
and the martin-house in the other ! 

[You must not suppose that all I 
am going to say, as well as all-I have 
said, was told to the whole company. 
The young fellow whom they call John 
was in the yard, sitting on a barrel and 
smoking a cheroot, the fumes of which 
came in, not ungrateful, through the 
open window. The divinity-student dis- 
appeared in the midst of our talk. The 
poor relation in black bombazine, who 
looked and moved as if all her articula- 
tions were elbow-joints, had gone off to 
her chamber, after waiting with a look of 
soul-subduing decorum at the foot of the 
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stairs until one of the male sort had pass- 
ed her and ascended into the upper re- 
gions. This is a famous point of etiquette 
in our boarding-house ; in fact, between 
ourselves, they make such an awful fuss 
about it, that I, for one, had a great deal 
rather have them simple enough not to 
think of such matters at all. Our land- 
lady’s daughter said, the other evening, 
that she was going to “retire”; where- 
upon the young fellow called John took 
up a lamp and insisted on lighting her to 
the foot of the staircase. Nothing would 
induce her to pass by him, until the 
schoolmistress, saying in good plain Eng- 
lish that it was her bed-time, walked 
straight by them both, not seeming to 
trouble herself about either of them. 

I have been led away from what I 
meant the portion included in these 
brackets to inform my readers about. 
I say, then, most of the boarders had 
left the table about the time when I 
began telling some of these secrets of 
mine,—all of them, in fact, but the old 
gentleman opposite and the schoolmis- 
tress. I understand why a young wom- 
an should like to hear these homely but 
genuine experiences of early life, which 
are, as I have said, the little brown 
seeds of what may yet grow to be 
poems with leaves of azure and gold; 
but when the old gentleman pushed up 
his chair nearer to me, and slanted round 
his best ear, and once, when I was speak- 
ing of some trifling, tender reminiscence, 
drew a long breath, with such a tremor 
in it that a little more and it would have 
been a sob, why, then I felt there must 
be something of nature in them which 
redeemed their seeming insignificance. 
Tell me, man or woman with whom I am 
whispering, have you not a small store 
of recollections, such as these I am un- 
covering, buried beneath the dead leaves 
of many summers, perhaps under the un- 
melting snows of fast-returning winters, 
—a few such recollections, which, if you 
should write them all out, would be swept 
into some careless editor’s drawer, and 
might cost a scanty half-hour’s lazy read- 
ing to his subscribers,—and yet, if Death 


should cheat you of them, you would not 
know yourself in eternity ?] 
I made three acquaintances at a 


very early period of life, my introduction _ 


to whom was never forgotten. The first 
unequivocal act of wrong that has left 
its trace in my memory was this: it was 
refusing a small favor asked of me,—noth- 
ing more than telling what had happened 
at school one morning. No matter who 
asked it; but there were circumstances 
which saddened and awed me. I had 
no heart to speak ;—I faltered some mis- 
erable, perhaps petulant excuse, stole 
away, and the first battle of life was lost. 
What remorse followed I need not tell 
Then and there, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, I first consciously took Sin by the 
hand and turned my back on Duty. 
Time has led me to look upon my offence 
more leniently; I do not believe it or 
any other childish wrong is infinite, as 
some have pretended, but infinitely fi- 
nite. Yet, oh if I had but won that 
battle ! 

The great Destroyer, whose awful shad- 
ow it was that had silenced me, came near 
me,—but never, so as to be distinctly seen 
and remembered, during my tender years. 
There flits dimly before me the image of 
a little girl, whose name even I have 
forgotten, a schoolmate, whom we miss- 
ed one day, and were told that she 
had died. But what death was I never 
had any very distinct idea, until one day 
I climbed the low stone wall of the old 
burial-ground and mingled with a group 
that were looking into a very deep, long, 
narrow hole, dug down through the green 
sod, down through the brown loam, down 
through the yellow gravel, and there at 
the bottom was an oblong red box, and a 
still, sharp, white face of a young man 
seen through an opening at one end of it. 
When the lid was closed, and the gravel 
and stones rattled down pell-mell, and 
the woman in black, who was erying and 
wringing her hands, went off with the 
other mourners, and left him, then I felt 
that I had seen Death, and should never 
forget him. 

One other acquaintance I made at an 
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earlier period of life than the habit of ro- 
mancers authorizes.—Love, of course.— 
She was a famous beauty afterwards.—I 
am satisfied that many children rehearse 
their parts in the drama of life before they 
have shed all their milk-teeth.—I think I 
won’t tell the story of the golden blonde.— 
I suppose everybody has had his childish 
fancies ; but sometimes they are passion- 
ate impulses, which anticipate all the 
tremulous emotions belonging to a later 
period.. Most children remember seeing 
and adoring an angel before they were 
a dozen years old. 

[The old gentleman had left his 
chair opposite and taken a seat by the 
schoolmistress and myself, a little way 
from the table.—It’s true, it’s true,—said 
the old gentleman.—He took hold of a 
steel watch-chain, which carried a large, 
square gold key at one end and was sup- 
posed to have some kind of timekeeper 
at the other. . With some trouble he 
dragged up an ancient-looking, thick, 
silver, bull’s-eye watch. He looked at it 
for a moment,—hesitated,—touched the 
inner corner of his right eye with the 
pulp of his middle finger,—looked at the 
face of the watch,—said it was getting 
into the forenoon,—then opened the 
watch and handed me the loose outside 
case without a word—The watch-paper 
had been pink once, and had a faint 
tinge still, as if all its tender life had not 
yet quite faded out. Two little birds, a 
flower, and, in small school-girl letters, a 
date,—17 . .—no matter—Before I was 
thirteen years old,—said the old gentle- 
man. I don’t know what was in that 
young schoolmistress’s head, nor why she 
should have done it; but she took out the 
watch-paper and put it softly to her lips, 
as if she were kissing the poor thing that 
made it so long ago. The old gentleman 
took the watch-paper carefully from her, 
replaced it, turned away and walked 
out, holding the watch in his hand. I 
saw him pass the window a moment after 
with that foolish white hat on his head ; 
he couldn’t have been thinking what he 
was about when he put it on. So the 
‘schoolmistress and I were left alone. I 
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drew my chair a shade nearer to her, and 
continued. } i. 

And since I am talking of early recol- 
lections, I don’t know why I shouldn’t 
mention some others that still cling to 
me,—not that you will atfach any! very 
particular meaning to thesé same images 
so full of significance to me, but that 
you will find something parallel to them 
in your own memory. You remember, 
perhaps, what I said one day about smells. 
There were certain sounds also which had 
a mysterious suggestiveness to me,—not: 
so intense, perhaps, as that connected with 
the other sense, but yet peculiar, and 
never to be forgotten. 

The first was the creaking of the wood- 
sleds, bringing their loads of oak and wal- 
nut from the country, as the slow-swing- 
ing oxen trailed them along over the com- 
plaining snow, in the cold, brown light of 
early morning. Lying in bed and listen- 
ing to their dreary music had a pleasure 
in it akin to that which Lucretius describes 
in witnessing a ship toiling through the 
waves while we sit at ease on shore, or 
that which Byron speaks of as to be en- 
joyed in looking on at a battle by one 
“who hath no friend, no brother there.” 

There was another sound, in itself so 
sweet, and so connected with one of those 
simple and curious superstitions of child- 
hood of which I have spoken, that I can 
never cease to cherish a sad sort of love 
for it.—Let me tell the superstitious fancy 
first. The Puritan “ Sabbath,” as every- 
body knows, began at “sundown” on Sat- 
urday evening. To such observance of it 
I was born and bred. As the large, round 
disk of day declined, a stillness, a solem- 
nity, a somewhat melancholy hush came 
over us all. It was time for work to 
cease, and for playthings to be put away. 
The world of active life passed into the 
shadow of an eclipse, not to emerge until 
the sun should sink again beneath the 
horizon. i 

It was in this stillness of the world 
without and of the soul within that the 
pulsating lullaby of the evening crickets 
used to make itself most distinctly heard, 
—so that I well remember I used to think 
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that the purring of these. ittle creatures,- 
which mingled with the batrachian hymns 
from the neighboring swamp, was peculiar. 
to Saturday evenings. -I don’t know that. 
anything could give a clearer idea of the 
quieting and subduing effect of the old 
habit of observance of what was consider- 

ed holy time, than this strange, childish 

fancy. rigs ee aahi 

Yes, and there was still another sound 
which mingled its solemn cadences with 
the waking and sleeping dreams of my 
boyhood. It was heard only at times,— 
a deep, muffled roar, which rose and fell, 
not loud, but vast,—a whistling boy would 
have drowned it for his next neighbor, 
but it must have been heard over the 
space of a hundred square miles. I used 
to wonder what this might be. Could it 
be the roar of the thousand wheels and 
the ten thousand footsteps jarring and 
tramping along the stones of the neigh- 
boring city? That would be continuous; 
but, this, as I) have said, rose and fell in 
regular, rhythm. I remember being 
told, and I suppose this to have been the 
true solution, that it was the sound of the 
waves, after a high wind, breaking on the 
long beaches many miles distant. I should 
really like to know whether any observ- 
ing people living ten miles, more or less, 
inland from long beaches,—in such a 
town, for instance, as Cantabridge, in the 
eastern part of the Territory of the Mas- 
sachusetts,—have ever observed any such 
sound, and whether it was rightly ac- 
counted for as above. 

Mingling with these inarticulate sounds 
in the low murmur of memory, are the 
echoes of certain voices I have heard at 
rare, intervals. I grieve to say it, but 
our people, I think, have not generally 
agreeable voices. The marrowy organ- 
isms, with skins that shed water like the 
backs. of ducks, with smooth surfaces 
neatly padded beneath, and velvet lin- 
ings to their singing-pipes, are not so 
common among us as that other pattern 
of humanity with angular outlines and 
plane surfaces, arid. integuments, hair | 
like the fibrous covering of a cocoa-nut 
in gloss and suppleness as well as color, © 
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and voices at once thin and strenuous, == 
acidulous enough to produce effervescence 
with alkalis, and stridulous enough to sing 
duets with the. katydids. “I thmk» our’ 
conversational © soprano, as - sometimes > 
overheard in the cars, arising from “a” 
group of young persons, who may have 
taken the train at one of our great in-— 
dustrial centres, for instance, — young “ 
persons of the female sex, we will sayy 
who have bustled in full-dressed, engaged’ 
in loud strident speech, and who, after 
free discussion, have fixed on two or more — 
double seats, which having secured, they» 
proceed to eat apples and hand round — 
daguerreotypes,—I say, I think the con- 
versational soprano, heard under these: — 
circumstances, would not be among the ` 
allurements the old Enemy would put“ 
in requisition, were he getting up anew 
temptation of St. Anthony. = = =o S 
There are sweet voices among us, wè 
all know, and voices not musical, it may" 
be, to those who hear them for the first © 
time, yet sweeter to us than any we shall” 
hear until we listen to some warbling ` 
angel in the overture to that eternity of- 
blissful harmonies we hope to enjoy. =" ` 
But why should I tell lies? If my friends" 
love me, it is because I try to tell the” 
truth. Inever heard but two voices in” ” 
my life that frightened me by their sweet” ` 
ness. nesu 
Frightened you ?—said the school“ + 
mistress. — Yes, frightened me. They ~ 
made me feel as if there might be con= 
stituted a creature with such a chord’ in — 
her voice to some string in anothers” ~ 
soul, that, if she but spoke, he would’ 
leave all and follow her, though it were © 
into the jaws of Erebus. Our only 
chance to keep our wits is, that there" 
are so few natural chords between othe" — 
ers’ voices and this string in our souls,” — 
and that those which at first may have” 
jarred a little by and by come into’ hare” - 
mony with it—But I tell you this is no” 
fiction. You may call the story of Ulys™ ~" 
ses and the Sirens a fable, but what will” ~ 
you say to Mario and the poor lady — 
who followed him? 
-—Whose were those two voices that» 
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bewitched me so ?—They both belonged 
to German women. One was a cham- 
bermaid, not otherwise fascinating. The 
key of my room at a certain great hotel 
was missing, and this Teutonic maiden 
was summoned to give information re- 
specting it. The simple soul was evi- 
dently not long from her mother-land, 
and spoke with sweet uncertainty of dia- 
lect. But to hear her wonder and la- 
ment and suggest, with soft, liquid inflex- 
ions, and low, sad murmurs, in tones 
as full of serious tenderness for the fate 
of the lost key as if it had been a child 
that had strayed from its mother, was 
so winning, that, had her features and 
figure been as delicious as her accents,— 
if she had looked like the marble Clytie, 
for instance,—why, all I can say is 
[ The schoolmistress opened her eyes 
so wide, that I stopped short. | 
I was only going to say that I should 
have drowned myself. For Lake Erie 
was close by, and it is so much better to 
accept asphyxia, which takes only three 
minutes by the watch, than a mésalliance, 
that lasts fifty years to begin with, and 
then passes along down the line of de- 
scent, (breaking out in all manner of 
boorish manifestations of feature and 
manner, which, if men were only as 
short-lived as horses, could be readily 
traced back through the square-roots 
and the cube-roots of the family stem, on 
which you have hung the armorial bear- 
ings of the De Champignons or the De la 
Morues, until one came to beings that 
ate with knives and said “ Haow ?”) 
that no person of right feeling could 
have hesitated for a single moment. 
The second of the ravishing voices I 
have heard was, as I have said, that of 
another German woman.—I suppose I 
shall ruin myself by saying that such a 
voice could not have come from any 
Americanized human being. 
What was there in it ?—said the 
schoolmistress,—and, upon my word, her 
tones were so very musical, that I almost 
wished I had said three voices instead of 
two, and not made the unpatriotic remark 
above reported.—Oh, I said, it had so 
VOL. II 16 
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much woman in it,—muliebrity, as well as 
JSemineity ;—no self-assertion, such as free 
suffrage introduces into every word and 
movement; large, vigorous nature, run- 
ning back to those huge-limbed Germans 
of Tacitus, but subdued by the reverential 
training and tuned by the kindly culture 
of fifty generations. Sharp business hab- 
its, a lean soil, independence, enterprise, 
and east winds, are not the best things* 
for the larynx. Still, you hear noble 
voices among us,—I have known fami- 
lies famous for them,—but ask the first 
person you meet a question, and ten to 
one there is a hard, sharp, metallic, mat- 
ter-of-business clink in the accents of the 
answer, that produces the effect of one 
of those bells which small trades-people 
connect with their shop-doors, and which 
spring upon your ear with such vivacity, 
as you enter, that your first impulse is to 
retire at once from the precincts. 

Ah, but I must not forget that 
dear little child I saw and heard in 
a French hospital. Between two and 
three years old. Fell out of her chair 
and snapped both thigh-bones. Lying 
in bed, patient, gentle. Rough students 
round her, some in white aprons, looking 
fearfully business-like ; but the child pla- * 
cid, perfectly still. I spoke to her, and 
the blessed little creature answered me 
in a voice of such heavenly sweetness, 
with that reedy thrill in it which you 
have heard in the thrush’s even-song, 
that I hear it at this moment, while I 
am writing, so many, many years after- 
wards.—C’est tout comme un serin, said 
the French student at my side. 

These are the voices which struck the 
key-note of my conceptions as to what 
the sounds we are to hear in heaven will 
be, if we shall enter through one of the 
twelve gates of pearl. There must be 
other things besides aérolites that wan- 
der from their own spheres to ours; and 
when we speak of celestial sweetness or 
beauty, we may be nearer the literal truth 
than we dream. If mankind generally 
are the shipwrecked survivors of some 
pre-Adamitic cataclysm, set adrift in these 
little open boats of humanity to make one 
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more trial to reach the shore,—as some 
grave theologians have maintained,—if, 
in plain English, men are the ghosts of 
dead devils who have “ died into life,” (to 
borrow an expression from Keats,) and 
walk the earth in a suit of living rags 
that lasts three or four score summers,— 
why, there must have been a few good 
spirits sent to keep them company, and 
these sweet voices I speak of must belong 
to them. — Aired 

-I i you coal once hear my 

into yoice;—said the schoolmistress. 

Tf it is like yours, it must be a pleasant 
one,—said I. 
>- Inever thought mine was anythi 
said the schoolmistress. 

. How should you know ?—said I—Peo- 
ple never hear their own voices,—any 
‘more than they see their own faces. 
. There is not even a looking-glass for the 
“voice. Of course, there is something 
audible to us when we speak; but that 
something is not our own voice as it is 
known to all our acquaintances. I think, 
if an image spoke to us in our own tones, 
we should not know them in the least.— 
How pleasant it would be, if in another 
state of being we could have shapes like 
“ihain aes for playthings, — we 
‘standing outside or inside of them, as we 
liked, and they being to us just what we 
used to be to others ! 
I wonder if there will be nothing 
like what we call “ play,” after our earthly 
toys are broken,—said the schoolmistress. 

Hush,—said I,—what will the divinity- 

student say? ` 

[I thought she was hit, that time ;— 
but the shot must have gone -over her, 
or on one side of her; she did not 

flinch.) 

Oh,—said the schoolmistress,—he must 
look out for my sister’s heresies; I am 
afraid he will be too busy with them to 
take care of mine. 

Do you mean to say,—said I,—that it 
is your sister whom that student —— 

[The young fellow commonly known 
as John, who had been sitting on the bar- 
rel, smoking, jumped off just then, kick- 
ed over the barrel, gave it a push with 
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his foot that set it rolling, and stuck his 
saucy-looking face in at the window so as 
to cut my question off in the middle; and 
the schoolmistress leaving the room a few 
minutes afterwards, I did not have a 
chance to finish it. _ luyag serit 
- The young fellow came in and sat 
deat izy porting his harks aii 
top of another. . l romper eif 


= Pooty girl,—said ey i vel Wi y A 


_ A fine young lady—I replied. =- 

Keeps.a fust-rate school, according to 
accounts,—said he,—teaches all sorts of 
things, — Latin and Italian and, music. 
Folks rich once,— smashed up. She 
went right ahead as smart as if she’d 
been born to work. -Thats the kind.o’ 
girl I go for. Id marry her, only two 
or three other girls would drown them- 
selves, if I did. 

I think the above is the longest jong 
of this young fellow’s which I have put 
on record. I do not like to change his 
peculiar expressions, for this is one of 
those cases in which the style is the man, 
as M. de Buffon says. The fact is, the 
young fellow is a good-hearted creature 
enough, only too fond of his jokes,—and 
if it were not for those heat-lightming 
winks on one side of his face, I should 
not mind his fun much.] 


[ Some days after this, when the com- 
pany were igus again, I talked a 
little.] 


T don’t think I have a genuine ha- 
tred for anybody. I am well aware that 
I differ herein from the sturdy English 
moralist and the stout American trage- 
dian. I don’t deny that I hate the sight 
of certain people ; but the qualities which 
make me tend to hate the man himself 
are such as Į am so much disposed to pity, 
that, except under immediate aggravation, 
I feel kindly enough to the worst of them. 
It is such a sad thing to be born a sneak- 
ing fellow, so much worse than to in- 
herit a hump-back or a couple of elub- 
feet, that I sometimes feel as if we ought 
to love the crippled souls, if I may use 
this expression, with a certain tenderness 
which we need not waste on noble na- 
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“tures: One who is born with such con- 
“genital incapacity that nothing can make 
a gentleman of him is entitled, not to our 
“wrath, but to our profoundest sympathy. 
But as we cannot help hating the sight of 
these people, just as we do that of physi- 
‘eal deformities, we gradually ‘eliminate 
‘them from our society,—we love them, 
but open the window and let them go. 
By the time decent people reach middle 
age they haye weeded their circle pretty 
well of these unfortunates, unless they 
have a taste for such animals; in which 
ease, no matter what their position may 
be, there is something, you may be sure, 
in their natures akin to that of their 
wretched parasites. 

a The divinity-student wished to 
know what I thought of affinities, as 
well as of antipathies; did I believe in 
‘love at first sight ? 

Sir,—said I,—all men love’ all women. 
That is the primd-facie aspect of the 
‘ease. The Court of Nature assumes the 
law to be, that all men do so; and the in- 
dividual man is bound to show cause why 
he does not love any particular woman. 
A man, says one of my old black-letter 
law-books, may show divers good reasons, 
as thus: He hath not seen the person 
named in the indictment; she is of tender 
age, or the reverse of that; she hath cer- 
tain personal disqualifications,—as, for 
instance, she is a blackamoor, or hath an 
ill-favored countenance; or, his capacity 
of loving being limited, his affections are 
engrossed by a previous comer ; and so of 
other conditions. Not the less is it true 
that he is bound by duty and inclined by 
nature to love each and every woman. 
Therefore it is that each woman virtually 
summons every man to show cause why 
he doth not love her. This is not by 
written document, or direct speech, for 
the most part, but by certain signs of silk, 
gold, and other materials, which say to 
all men,—Look on me and love, as in 
duty bound. Then the man pleadeth his 
special incapacity, whatsoever that may 
be; — as, for instance, impecuniosity, or 
that he hath one or many wives in his 
household, or that he is of mean figure, or 
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„small capacity; of which reasons it may 


be noted, that the first is, according to 
late decisions, of chiefest authority —So 
far the old law-book. ` But there is a note 
from an older authority, saying that every 
woman doth also love eaëh and every 
man, except there be some good reason 
to the contrary; and a very observing 
friend of mine, a young unmarried clergy- 
man, tells me, that, so far as his experience 
goes, he has reason to think the ancient 
author had fact to justify his’ statement. 

I'll tell you how it is with the pictures of 
women we fall in love with at first sight. 
We ant talking about pictures, 
—said the landlady’s daughter, —we’re 
talking about women. 

I understood that we were speaking 
of love at sight,—I remarked, mildly.— 
Now, as all a man knows about a wom- 
an whom he looks at is just what a pic- 
ture as big as a copper, or a “nickel,” 
rather, at the bottom of his eye can teach 
him, I think I am right in saying we are 
talking about the pictures of women.— 
Well, now, the reason why a man is not 
desperately in love with ten thousand 
women at once is just that which pre- 
vents all our portraits being distinctly 
seen upon that wall. They all are paint- 
ed there by reflection from our faces, but 
beeause all of them are painted on each 
spot, and each on the same surface, and 
many other objects at the same time, no 
one is seen as a picture. But darken a 
chamber and let a single pencil of rays 
in through a key-hole, then you have a 
picture on the wall. We never fall in 
love with a woman in distinction from 
women, until we can get an image of her 
through a pin-hole ; and then we can see 
nothing else, and nobody but ourselves 
can see the image in our mental camera- 


obscura. 
My friend, the Poet, tells me h 
has to leave town whenever the anniver- 
saries come round. 

What’s the difficulty ?—Why, they all 
want him to get up and make speeches, 
or songs, or’ toasts; which is just the 
very thing he doesn’t want to do. He is 
an old story, he says, and hates to show 
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on these occasions. But they tease him, 


and coax him, and can’t do without him, 


and feel all over his poor weak head 
until they get their fingers on the fonta- 
nelle, (the Professor will tell you what 
this means,—he says the one at the top 
of the head always remains open in 
poets,) until, by gentle pressure on that 
soft pulsating spot, they stupefy him to 
the point of acquiescence. 

There are times, though, he says, when 
it is a’ pleasure, before going to some 
agreeable meeting, to weil out it one’s 
garden and clutch up a handful of what 
grows there,—weeds and violets together, 
—not cutting them. off, but pulling them 
up by the roots with the brown. earth 
they grow in sticking to them. That’s 
his idea of a post-prandial performance. 
Look here, now. These verses I am 
going to read you, he tells me, were 
pulled up by the roots just in that way, 
the other day.—Beautiful entertainment, 
—names there on the plates that flow 
from all English-speaking tongues as fa- 
miliarly as and or the; entertainers known 
wherever good poetry and fair title-pages 
are held in esteem ; guest a kind-hearted, 
modest, genial, hopeful poet, who sings 
to the hearts of his countrymen, the Brit- 
ish people, the songs of good cheer which 
the better days to come, as all honest 
souls trust and believe, will turn into the 
prose of common life. My friend, the 
Poet, says you must not read such a string 
of verses too literally. If he trimmed it 
nicely below, you wouldn't see the roots, 
he says, and he likes to keep them, and 
a little of the soil clinging to them. 

This is the farewell my friend, the 
Poet, read to his and our friend, the 
Poet :— 


A GOOD TIME GOING! 


Brave singer of the coming time, 
Sweet minstrel of the joyous present, 
Crowned with the noblest wreath of rhyme, 
The holly-leaf of Ayrshire’s peasant, 
Good-bye! Good-bye !— Our hearts and 
hands, 
Our lips in honest Saxon phrases, 
Cry, God be with him, till he stands 
His feet among the English daisies! 


[July, 


’Tis here M GP other eyes. awan 
The busy ‘deck, t the fluttering feed 

The , dripping arms that plunge an = 
The waves in foam, the ship i in ‘tremor ae 

The kerchiefs waving from the Pier, 
The cloudy pillar gliding o’er him, 

The deep blue desert, lone and drear, > 

_ With heayen above and home before him! », 


etn raniti ot ands af Sie 
His home! 1—the Western „giant smiles, , 


uw 


“And twirls the spotty globe to find it- —— 
This little speck the British Isles? ~ E 
Tis but a'freckle never mind it!— ~ 
He laughs, and all his prairies roll,- trosi 
_Each gurgling cataract roars and chuckles; 
And ridges stretched from pole to pole of 


Heave till they crack their i iron knuck es! " 


But Memory blushes at the sneer, ` _ 
And Honor turns with frown defiant, ~~ 
And Freedom, leaning on her spear, © = = "= 
Laughs louder than the laughing giant:— ++ 
“ An islet is a world,’ she said, . 4 d 
“ When glory with its dust has blended, b 
And Britain keeps her noble dead 
Till earth and seas and skies are  rended!" ” 
imie ani 
Beneath each swinging forest-bough® — = 
Some arm as stout in death reposes— = 
From wave-washed foot to’ heaven-kissed_ 
brow aire he 
Her valor’s life-blood runs in roses; 
Nay, let our brothers of the West 
Write smiling in their florid pages, i 
One-half her soil has walked the rest ~ ~ 
In poets, heroes, martyrs, sages! 


oei 


Hugged in the clinging billow’s clasp. — 15, 
From sea-weed fringe to mountain heather, 
The British oak with rooted grasp 
Her slender handful holds together ;— 
With cliffs of white and bowers of green, "° 
And Ocean narrowing to caress her, = > 
And hills and threaded streams between,— 
Our little mother isle, God bless her! 


In earth’s broad temple where we stand, _ 
Fanned by the eastern gales that brought 
us, 
We hold the missal in our hand, 
Bright with the lines our Mother taught US; 
Where’er its blazoned page betrays 
The glistening links of gilded fetters, 
Behold, the half-turned leaf displays 
Her rubric stained in crimson letters ! 


Enough! To speed a parting friend 

’Tis vain alike to speak and listen;— 
Yet stay,—these feeble accents blend 

With rays of light from eyes that glisten. 
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Good- -bye! once more, — and kindly tell 
In words of peace the „young world’s 
story,— 
And say, besides,—we love too well 
Our mother’s soil, our fathers’ glory ! 


When my friend; the Professor, found 
that my friend, the Poet, had been coming 
out in this full-blown style,-he got a little 
excited, as you may have seen a cana- 
ry, sometimes, when another strikes up. 
The Phofessor says-he knows he can 
lecture, and thinks he can write verses. 
At any rate, he has often tried, and now 
he was determined to try again. So 
when some professional friends of his 
called him up, one day, after a feast of 
reason and a regular “ freshet” of soul 
which had lasted two or three hours, he 
read them these verses. He introduced 
them with a few remarks, he told me, of 
which the only one he remembered was 
this: that he had rather write a single 
line which one among them should think 
worth remembering than set them all 
laughing with a string of epigrams. It 

_was all right, I don’t doubt; at any rate, 
that was his fancy then, and perhaps 
another time he may be obstinately hila- 
rious; however, it may be that he is 
growing graver, for time is a fact so long 
as clocks and watches continue to go, 
and a cat can’t be a kitten always, as the 
old gentleman opposite said the other 
day. 

You must listen to this seriously, for I 
think the Professor was very much in 
earnest when he wrote it. 


THE TWO ARMIES. 


As Life’s unending column pours, 
Two marshalled hosts are seen,— 

Two armies on the trampled shores 
That Death flows black between. 


` One marches to the drum-beat’s roll, 


The wide-mouthed clarion’s thay 


_ And bears upon a crimson scroll, 


“ Our Slory is is to » slay.’ D 
One moves in silence. ne the stream,. 

With sad, yet watchful eyes, i 
Calm as the patient planet’s gleam 

That walks the clouded skies. 

j Jot ut 

Along its front no sabres shine, , 

No blood-red pennons wave; ' , 
Its banner bears the single line, | 

Our duty is to save.” 


For those no death-bed’s lingering shade; bi 


At Honor’s trumpet-call, 
With knitted brow and lifted blade 
In Glory’s arms they fall. 


For these no clashing falchions sir ge 
No stirring battle-ery; . 

The bloodless stabber calls by night,— 
Each answers, “ Here am I!” 


For those the sculptor’s laurelled bust, 
The builder’s marble piles, 

The anthems pealing o’er their dust 
Through long cathedral aisles. 


For these the blossom-sprinkled turf - 
That floods the lonely graves, 

When Spring rolls in her sea-green surf 
In flowery-foaming waves. 


Two paths lead upward from below, 
And angels wait above, 

Who count each burning life-drop’s apm 
Each falling tear of Love. 


Though from the Hero’s bleeding breast 
Her pulses Freedom drew, 

Though the white lilies in her crest 
Sprang from that scarlet dew,— 


While Valor’s haughty champions wait 
Till all their scars are shown, 

Love walks unchallenged through the gate, 
To sit beside the Throne! 
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/Tuere was no apologue more popular 
in . the Middle Ages than that of the her- 
mit, who, musing on the wickedness and 
tyranny of those whom the inscrutable 
wisdom of Providence had intrusted with 
the government of the world, fell asleep 
and awoke to find himself the very mon- 
arch whose abject life and capricious vio- 
lence had furnished the subject of his 
; moralizing. Endowed with irresponsible 

power, tempted by passions whose exist- 

ence in himself he had never suspected, 
and betrayed by the political necessities 
of his position, he became gradually guil- 
ty of ‘all the crimes and the luxury which 
had seemed so hideous to him in his her- 
mitage over a dish of water-cresses. 

“The American Tract Society from 
‘small beginnings has risen to be the dis- 
penser of a yearly revenue of nearly 
half a million. It has become a great 
£ tablishment, with a traditional ait, 
with the distrust of change and the dislike 
‘of disturbing questions Conan of such 
as would ee its revenues) natural to 

reat establishments. It had been poor 

and weak ; it has become rich and power- 
‘ful. The ne AL Behr king. 

ot the pious men who founded “the 
. American Tract Society had been told 
“that within forty years they would be 
watchful of their publications, lest, by in- 
advertence, anything disrespectful might 

e spoken of the African Slave- fade, — 
“that they would consider it an ample 
equivalent for compulsory dumbness on 
“the vices of Slavery, that their colpor 
_ teurs could awaken the minds of South- 
“ern brethren to the horrors of St. Bar- 
tholomew,—that they would hold their 
peace about the body of Cuffee dancing 
to the music of the cart-whip, provided 
_only they could save the soul of Sambo 
-alive by presenting him a pamphlet, 

which he could not read, on the depravity 
oft the double-shuffle,—that they would 
consent to be fellow-members in the Tract 

-Society with him who sold their fellow- 


a 


merican ‘Pract Society. 
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members in Christ on the auction-block, 
if he agreed with them in condemning 
Transubstantiation, (and it would not be 
difficult for a gentleman who ignored the 
real presence ‘of Godin his brother man 
to deny it in the sacramental wafer,)—if 
those excellent men had been told this, 
they would have shrunk in horror, and 
exclaimed, “ Are thy servants dogs, that 
they should do these things?” ~ 

Yet this is precisely the present posi- 
tion of the Society: baas nusas 

There are two ways of evading the 
responsibility of such inconsistency. The 
first is by an appeal to the Society’s Con- 
stitution, and by claiming to interpret it 
strictly in accordance with the rules of 
law as applied to contracts, whether be- 
tween individuals or States. The second 
is by denying that Slavery is opposed ‘to 
the genius of Christianity, and that any 
moral wrongs are the necessary results 
of it. We will not be so unjust to the 
Society as to suppose that any of ‘its 
members would rely on this latter plea, 
and shall therefore confine ourselves to'a 
brief consideration of the other. =" © 

In order that the same rules of inter- 
pretation should be considered applicable 
to the Constitution of the Society and 
to that of the United States, we must at- 

tribute to the former a solemnity and im- 
portance which involve a palpable ab- 
surdity. To claim for it the verbal ae- 
curacy and the legal wariness of a mere 
contract is equally at war with common 
sense and the facts of the case; and even 
were it not so, the party to a bond who 
should attempt to escape its ethical obli- 
gation by a legal quibble of construction 
would be put in coventry by all honest 
men. In point of fact, the Constitution 
was simply the minutes of an»agreement 
among certain gentlemen, to define the 
limits within which they would ‘accept 
trust-funds, and the objects for which they 

‘should expend them. umnog 
-But if we accept the alternative sof 


sssi 


‘does «2 
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fered by the advocates of strict construc- 
tion, we shall not find that their case is 
strengthened. Claiming that where the 
meaning of an instrument is doubtful, it 
should be interpreted according to the 
contemporary understanding of its fram- 
ers, they argue that. it sxould, be absurd 
to suppose that. gentlemen from the 
Southern States would have united to 
form a society that included in its objects 
any discussion of the moral duties arising 
from the institution of Slavery. Admit- 
ting the first part of their proposition, we 
deny the conclusion they seek to draw 
from it. They are guilty of a glaring 
anachronism in assuming the same opin- 
ions: and prejudices to have existed in 
1825 which are undoubtedly influential 
in 1858. The Antislavery agitation did 
not begin until 1831, and the debates in 
the. Virginia Convention prove conclu- 
sively that six years after the foundation 
of the Tract Society, the leading men in 
that State, men whose minds had been 
trained and whose characters had been 
tempered in that school of action and 
experience which was open to all during 
the heroic period of our history, had not 
yet suffered such distortion of the intel- 
lect through passion, and such deadening 
of the conscience through interest, as 
would have prevented their discussing 
either the moral or the political aspects of 
Slavery, and precluded them from uniting 
in any effort to make the relation be- 
tween master and slave less demoralizing 
to the one and less imbruting to the 
other. 

Again, it is claimed that the words of 
the Constitution are conclusive, and that 
the declaration that the publications of 
the Society shall be such as are “ satisfac- 
tory to all Evangelical Christians” for- 
bids by implication the issuing of any 
tracti which could possibly offend the 
brethren in Slave States. The Society, 
it is argued, can publish only on topics 
about which all. Evangelical Christians 
are agreed, and must, therefore, avoid 
everything in which the question of 
politics is involved.. But what are the 
facts about matters other than Slavery? 
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Tracts have been issued and Circulated 
in which Dancing is condemned as sin- 
ful; are all Evangelical Christians agreed 
aban this? On the Temperance ques- 
tion; against Catholicism ;—have these 
topics never entered into our politics ? 
The simple truth .1 js, that Slavery i is the 


_ only subject about which the Publishing 


Committee have felt Constitutional seru- 
ples. Till this question arose, they were 
like men in perfect health, never sus- 
pecting that they had any constitution at 
all; but now, like hypochondriacs, they 
tal it in every pore, at the least breath 
from the eastward. 

If a strict construction of the words 
“all Evangelical Christians” be insisted 
on, we are at a loss to see where the 
Committee could draw the dividing line 
between what might be offensive and 
what allowable. The Society publish 
tracts in which the study of the Scrip- 
tures is enforced and their denial to the 
laity by Romanists assailed. But through- 
out the South it is criminal to teach a 
slave to read; throughout the South, no 
book could be distributed among the 
servile population more incendiary than 
the Bible, if they could only read it. 
Will not our Southern brethren take 
alarm? The Society is reduced to the 
dilemma of either denying that the Afri- 
can has a soul to be saved, or of consent- 
ing to the terrible mockery of assuring 
him that the way of life is to be found 
only by searching a book which he is 
forbidden to open. 

If we carry out this doctrine of strict 
construction to its legitimate results, we 
shall find that it involves a logical absurd- 
ity. What is the number of men whose 
outraged sensibilities may claim the sup- 
pression of a tract? Is the taboo of a 
thousand valid? Of a hundred? Of 
ten? Or are tracts to be distributed 
only to those who will find their doc- 
trine agreeable, and are the Society’s 
colporteurs to be instructed that a Tem- 
perance essay is the proper thing for a 
total-abstinent infidel, and a sermon on 
the Atonement for a distilling deacon ? 
If the aim of the Society be only to con- 
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vert men from sins they have no mind 
to, and to convince them of errors to 
which they have no temptation, they 
might as well be spending their money 
to persuade schoolmasters that two and 
two make four, or mathematicians that 
there cannot be two obtuse angles ina 
triangle. If this be their notion of the 
way in which the gospel is to be preach- 
ed, we do not wonder that they have 
found it necessary to print a tract upon 
the impropriety of sleeping in church. 

` But the Society are concluded by their 
own action; for in 1857 they unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution: 
“ That those moral duties which grow out 
of the existence of Slavery, as well as 
those moral evils and vices which it is 
known to promote, and which are con- 
demned in Scripture, and so- much 
deplored by Evangelical Christians, un- 
doubtedly- do fall within the province 
of this Society, and can and ought to 
be discussed in a fraternal and Christian 
spirit.” The Society saw clearly that it 
was impossible to draw a Mason and 
Dixon’s line in the world of ethics, to 
divide Duty by a parallel of latitude. 
The only line which Christ drew is that 
which parts the sheep from the goats, 
that great horizon-line of the moral 
nature of man which is the boundary 
between light and darkness. The Soci- 
ety, by yielding (as they have done in 
1858) to what are pleasantly called the 
“objections” of the South, (objections 
of so forcible a nature that we are told 
the colporteurs were “forced to flee,”) 
virtually exclude the black man, if born 
to the southward of a certain arbitrary 
line, from the operation of God’s provi- 
dence, and thereby do as great a wrong 
to the Creator as the Episcopal Church 
did to the artist when they published 
Ary Scheffer’s Christus Consolator with 
the figure of the slave left out. 

The Society is not asked to dissemi- 
nate antislavery doctrines, but simply 
to be even-handed between master and 


slave, and, since they have recommended 


Sambo and Toney to be obedient to Mr. 


Legree, to remind him in turn that he 
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also has duties toward the bodies and 
souls of his bondmen. But-we are told 
that the time has not yet arrived, that at 
present the ears of our Southern brethren 
are closed against all appeals, that God 
in his good time will turn their hearts, 
and that then, and not till then, will be 
the fitting occasion to do something in 
the premises. But if the Society is to 
await this golden opportunity with such 
exemplary patience in one case, why not 
in all? If it is to decline any attempt at 
converting the sinner till after God has 
converted him, will there be any special 
necessity for a tract society atall? Will 
it not be a little presumptuous, as well.as 
superfluous, to undertake the doing over 
again of what He has already done? 
We fear that the studies of Blackstone, 
upon which the gentlemen who argue 
thus have entered in order to fit them= 
selves for the legal and constitutional 
argument of the question, have confused’ 
their minds, and that they are misled by 
some fancied analogy between a tract 
and an action of trover, and conceive 
that the one, like the other, cannot be 
employed till after an actual conversion 
has taken place. + doite 

The resolutions aean by the Sped 
cial Committee at the annual meeting of) 
1857, drawn up with great caution and’ 
with a sincere desire ‘to make -whole 
the breach in the Society, have had the 
usual fate of all attempts to reeoncile in= 
compatibilities by compromise. They ex~ 
press confidence in the Publishing Com- 
mittee, and at the same time impliedly 
condemn them by recommending: them 
to do precisely what they had all along 
scrupulously avoided doing. The result 
was just what might have been expect 
ed. Both parties among the Northern 
members of the Society, those who ap-' 
proved the former action of the Publish- 
ing Committee, and those who approved: 
the new policy recommended in the reso~ 
lutions, those who favored silence ‘and 
those who favored speech on the subject: 
of Slavery, claimed the victory, while the 
Southern brethren, as usual, refused to 
be satisfied with anything short of uncon- 
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ditional submission: The word Compro- 
mise, as far as Slavery is concerned, 
has always been of fatal augury. The 
concessions of the South have been like 
the “ With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow” of a bankrupt bridegroom, who 
thereby generously bestows all his debts 
upon his wife, and as a small return for 
his magnanimity consents to accept all 
her personal and a life estate in all her 
real property. The South is willing that 
the Tract Society should expend its mon- 
ey to convince the slave that he has a 
soul to be saved'so far as he is obedient 
to his master, but not to persuade the 
master that he has a soul to undergo a 
very different process so far as he is un- 
merciful to his slave. 

‘We Americans are very fond of this 
glue of compromise. Like so many 
quack cements, it is advertised to make 
the mended parts of the vessel stronger 
than those which have never been brok- 
en, but, like them, it will not stand hot 
water,—and as the question of Slavery is 
sure to plunge all who approach it, even 
with the best intentions, into that fatal 
element, the ‘patched-up brotherhood, 
which but yesterday was warranted to 
be better than new, falls once more into 
a heap of incoherent fragments. The 
last trial of the virtues of the Patent Re- 
dintegrator by the Special Committee of 
the Tract Society has ended like all the 
rest, and as all attempts to buy peace at 
too déar a rate must end. Peace is an 
excellent thing, but principle and- pluck 
are better; and the man who sacrifices 
them to gain it finds at last that he has 
crouched under the Caudine yoke to 
purchase’ only a contemptuous toleration 
that leaves him at war with his own self- 
respect and the invincible forces of his 
higher nature. 

But the peace which Christ promised 
to his followers was not of this world ; 
the good gift he brought them was not 
peace, but a sword. It was no sword 
of territorial conquest, but that flaming 
blade of conscience and. self-conviction 
which lightened between our first parents 
and their lost Eden,—that sword of the 
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Spirit that searcheth all things,—which 
severs one by one the ties of passion, of 
interest, of self-pride, that bind the soul 
to earth,—whose implacable edge may 
divide a man from family, from friends, 
from whatever is nearest apd dearest,— 
and which, hovers before him like’ the 
air-drawn dagger of Macbeth, beckoning 
him, not to crime, but to the legitimate 
royalties of self-denial and. self-sacrifice, 
to the freedom which is won only by 
surrender of the will. Christianity has 
never been concession, never peace}; it 
is continual aggression ; one province of 
wrong conquered, its pioneers are already 
in the heart of another. The mile-stones 
of its onward march down the ages have 
not been monuments of material power, 
but the blackened stakes of martyrs, 
trophies of individual fidelity to convic- 
tion. For it is the only religion which is 
superior to all endowment, to all author- 
ity,—which has a bishopric and a cathe- 
dral wherever a single human soul has 
surrendered itself to God. That very 
spirit of doubt, inquiry, and fanaticism for 
private judgment, with which Romanists 
reproach Protestantism, is its stamp and 
token of authenticity,—the seal of Christ, 
and not of the Fisherman. ia 

We do not wonder at the division 
which has taken place in the Tract Sos 
ciety, nor do we regret it. The ideal 
life of a Christian is possible to very few, 
but we naturally look for a nearer ap+ 
proach to it in those who associate to- 
gether to disseminate the doctrines which 
they believe to be its formative essentials, 
and there is nothing which the enemies 
of religion seize on so gladly as any in- 
consistency between the conduct and the 
professions of such persons. Though ut 
terly indifferent to the wrongs òf the 
slave, the scoffer would not fail to re 
mark upon the hollowness of a Chris 
tianity which was horror-stricken at a’ 
dance or a Sunday-drive, while it was 
blandly silent about the separation of" 
families, the putting asunder whom God 
had Joined, the selling Christian girls 
for Christian harems, and the thousand 
horrors of a system which can lessen 


the  agonies. it inflicts only by debasing 
the minds and souls of the race on whom, 
it inflicts them. Is your Christianity, 
then, he would say, a respecter of per- 
sons, and does it condone the. ¿sin be- 
cause the. sinner can, contribute, to your 
coffers ? Was there ever a Simony like 
this,—that does noti sell, but withholds, 
the gift of God for a price? 

. The world naturally. holds ra oats 
toa stricter accountability than it would 
insist upon in ordinary cases. Were 
they only a club of gentlemen associated 
for their own amusement, it would be 
very natural and proper that they should 
exclude all questions which would intro- 
duce controversy, and that, however indi- 
vidually interested in certain reforms, they 
should not force them upon others who 
would consider, them a bore... But a 
society of professing Christians, united 
for the express.purpose of carrying both 
the theory and the practice of the New 
Testament into every household in the 
land, has voluntarily subjected itself to a 
graver responsibility, and renounced all 
title to fall back upon any reserved right 
of personal comfort or convenience. 

| We say, then, that we are glad to see 
this division in the Tract Society,—not 
glad because of the division, but because 
it has sprung from .an earnest effort to 
relieve the Society of a reproach which 
was not only impairing its usefulness, but 
doing an injury to the cause of truth and 
sincerity everywhere. We have no de- 
sire to impugn the motives of those who 
consider themselyes conservative mem- 
bers of the Society; we believe them to 
be honest in their convictions, or their 
want of them; but we think they have 
mistaken notions as to what conservatism 
is, and that they are wrong in supposing 
it to consist. in refusing to wipe away 
the film on their spectacle-glasses which 
prevents their seeing the handwriting on 
the wall, or in conserving reverently the 
barnacles on their ship’s bottom and the 
dry-rot in its knees. We yield to none 
of them in reverence for the Past; it is 
there only that the imagination can find 
repose and seclusion; there dwells that 
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silent majority whose experience guides 
our action and whose wisdom shapes our 
thought in spite of ourselves ;—but_ it, is, 
not length of days that can make evil 
reverend, nor persistence in inconsis 

that can give it the power or the claim of 
orderly precedent. Wrong, though . its 
title-deeds go back to the days of Sodom, 
is by nature a thing of yesterday,— -Fhile 
the right, of which we: became conscious 
but an hour ago, is more ancient than 
the stars, and of the essence of Heaven. 
If it were proposed to establish Slavery, 
to-morrow, should we have more patience 
with its patriarchal argument than with 
the parallel claim of Mormonism? ‚That 
Slavery is old is but its greater condem~ 
nation ; that we haye tolerated it so long, 
the strongest plea for our doing so no 
longer. There is one institution to which 
we owe our first allegiance, one. that.is 
more sacred and venerable than, any 
other,—the soul and conscience of Man. 

What claim has Slavery to immunity 
from discussion? We are told that 
discussion is dangerous. Dangerous to 
what? Truth invites it, courts the point 
of the Ithuriel-spear, whose touch can but 
reveal more clearly the grace and gran- 
deur of her angelic proportions... The 
adyocates of las have taken refuge 
in the last covert of desperate sophism, 
and affirm that their institution is of Die 
vine ordination, that its bases are laid in 
the nature of man. Is anything, theny 
of God's contriving endangered By ine 
quiry? Was it the system of the uni- 
verse, or the monks, that trembled at the 
telescope of Galileo? Did the cireula+ 
tion of the firmament stop in. terror be- 
cause Newton laid his daring finger on 
its pulse? But it is idle to discuss a 
proposition so monstrous. There is no 
right of sanctuary for’ a crime against 
humanity, and they who drag an unclean 
thing to the horns of the altar bring it to 
vengeance and not to safety. 

Even granting that Slavery were all 
that its apologists assume it to be, and that 
the relation of master and slave were of 
God’s appointing, would not its abuses 
be just the thing which it was the duty 
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of Christian men to protest against, and, 
as far as might be, to root out? Would 
our courts feel themselves debarred from 
interfering to rescue a daughter from a 
parent who wished to make merchandise 
of her purity, or a wife from a husband 
who was brutal to her, by the plea that 
parental authority and marriage were of 
Divine ordinance? Would a police-jus- 
tice discharge a drunkard who pleaded 
the patriarchal precedent of Noah? or 
would he not rather give him another 
month in the House of Correction for his 

' impudence ? 

The Antislavery question is not one 
which the Tract Society can exclude 
by triumphant majorities, nor put to 
shame by a comparison of respectabili- 
ties. Mixed though it has been with 
` politics, it is in no sense political, and 
springing naturally from the principles 
of that religion which traces its hu- 
man pedigree to a manger, and whose 
first apostles were twelve poor men 
against the whole world, it can dispense 
with numbers and earthly respect. The 
clergyman may ignore it in the pulpit, 
but it confronts him in his study; the 
chureh-member, who has suppressed it in 
parish-meeting, opens it with the pages 
of his Testament; the merchant, who has 
shut it out of his house and his heart, finds 
it lying in wait for him, a gaunt fugitive, 
in the hold of his ship; the lawyer, who 
has declared that it is no concern of his, 
finds it thrust upon him in the brief of 
the slave-hunter ; the historian, who had 
cautiously evaded it, stumbles over it at 

Bunker Hill. And why? Because it 

is not political, but moral,—because it is 

not local, but national,—because it is not 

a test of party, but of individual honesty 
and honor. The wrong which we allow 

our nation to perpetrate we cannot local- 

ize, if we would; we cannot hem it with- 
in the limits of Washington or Kansas; 
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sooner or later, it will force itself into the 
conscience and sit by the hearthstone of 
every citizen. ` 

It is not partisanship, it is not fanati- 
cism, that has forced this matter of Anti- 
slavery upon the Americanspeople ; it is 
the, spirit of Christianity, which appeals 
from prejudices and predilections to the 
moral consciousness ‘of the individual 
man ; that spirit elastic as air, penetrative 
as heat, invulnerable as sunshine, against 
which creed after creed and institution 
after institution have measured their 
strength and been confounded; ‘that 
restless spirit which refuses to crystallize 
in any sect or form, but persists, a Di- 
vinely-commissioned radical and recon- 
structor, in trying every generation with 
a new dilemma between ease and interest 
on the one hand, and duty on the other. 
Shall it be said that its kingdom is not 
of this world? In one sense, and that 
the highest, it certainly is not; but just 
as certainly Christ never intended those 
words to be used as a subterfuge by which 
to escape our responsibilities in the life 
of business and politics. Let the cross, 
the sword, and the arena answer, whether 
the world, that then was, so understood 
its first preachers and apostles. Cæsar 
and Flamen both instinctively dreaded 
it, not because it aimed at riches or pow- 
er, but because it strove to conquer that 
other world in the moral nature of man- 
kind, where it could establish a throne 
against which wealth and force would 
be weak and contemptible. No human 
device has ever prevailed against it, no 
array of majorities or respectabilities 5 
but neither Cæsar nor Flamen ever 
conceived a scheme so cunningly adapt- 
ed to neutralize its power as that grace- 
ful compromise which accepts it with the 
lip and denies it in the life, which mar- 
ries it at the altar and divorces it at the 
church-door. 
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In our first article on the Roman Cata- 
combs we expressed the belief that “a 
year was now hardly likely to pass with- 
out the discovery” of new burial-places 
of the early Christians,—the fresh interest 
in Christian archeology leading to fresh 
explorations in the hollow soil of the Cam- 
pagna. <A letter to us from Rome, of the 
21st of April, confirms the justness of this 
expectation. We quote from it the follow- 
ing interesting passage :— 

“The excavations on the Via Appia 
Nuova, which I mentioned in a former 
letter, prove very interesting, and have 
already resulted in most important dis- 
coveries. The spot is at the second mile- 
stone outside of the gate of St. John 
Lateran. The field is on the left of the 
road going towards Albano, and in it are 
several brick tombs of beautiful fine work, 
now or formerly used as dwellings or 
barns. You and I crossed the very field 
on a certain New Year’s Day, and lingered 
to admire the almost unrivalled view of 
the Campagna, the mountains, and Dan 
which it affords 

“The first discovery was an ancient 
basilica, satisfactorily ascertained to be 
the one dedicated to St. Stephen, built 
by Santa Demetria,—the first nun,—at the 
instigation of the pope, St. Leo the Great. 
[a D. 440-461.] Sig. Fortunati, who 
made the discovery and directs the ex- 
cavations, told me at great length how he 
was led to the investigation; but as he 
has published this and much more in a 
pamphlet, which I shall send to you, I 
will not repeat it here. 

“Twenty-two columns have been found, 
many of rare and beautiful marble, one 
of verde antico, most superb, others of 
breccia and of cipollino marino, said to be 
rare, and certainly very beautiful. Forty 
bases and over thirty capitals of various 
styles have also been found, as well as 
architectural ornaments without number, 
many of them carved with Greek or Ro- 
man crosses. The rare and superb frag- 
ments of marble show that there must 
have Se costly and beautiful linings and 
finish. There are also numerous inscrip- 
tions of great interest, which connect this 
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“Subsequently, portions of villas were - 
found, with ruined baths, and mosaics and 
frescoes, with various pieces of sculpture, 
some perfect and of most excellent style: 
There is also a sarcophagus with bas-relief | 
of a Bacchic ‘procession, remarkably fine. — 
The government has bought all for the 
Museum, and intends spending a large sum: — 
in building a basilica over the remains of 
the old one, in honor of St. Stephen: = 1 
“But the most remarkable discovery is 
an old Roman tomb, by far the finest T” 
have seen in its preservation and perfec- | 
tion. It is about eighteen feet square, has” 
been lined and paved with white marble ~ 
some of which still remains. The lofty 
ceiling is covered with bas-reliefs in stucco, — 
of charming grace and spirit, representing ~ 
various mythological subjects, in square” 
compartments united by light and elegant 
arabesques. They are really of wonderful 
merit, and so perfectly preserved, so fresh, 
that they seem as if done last year. A 
massive marble doorway, beautifully cor- 
niced, gives entrance to this superb cham- 
ber, in which were found three huge sar- 
cophagi, containing the bones of nine 
bodies ;—which bones are left to lie ex- 
posed, because the bones of pagans ! These 
sarcophagi are of splendid workmanship, ~ 
but, unhappily, broken by former barba- 
rians. Present barbarians (said to “be 
Inglesi and Americani) have stolen two 
skulls, and pick up everything not close- 
ly watched. Opposite to this chamber 
is another, smaller and more modest in 
adornment, and by the side of this de" 
scend two flights of steps in perfect repair. ~ 
Many vases of colored glass and two very ’ 
handsome rings were found at the foot oi 
these steps. This tomb is supposed to'be 
of about 160 of our era. ol ache ai hd 
“These stairways descend from the an= 
cient Via Latiha, which has been exċa- 
vated for some distance, and is found with ~ 
wide sidewalks of stone (lava) similar to 
the sidewalks in Pompeii. The narrow ` 
carriage-way is deeply rutted, which makes — 
one think that the old Romans had hard ~ 
bumps to contend with, 9 
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“ Another tomb with. perfect stairway 
has been discovered, but it is much more 
pkin. Foundations of villas, and baths 
with leaden pipes in great quantity, have. 
been exposed. I hear to-day that the 
government has ordered the excavation 
of a mile and a half of the old Via Latina 
in. this neighborhood, and much interest- 
ing discovery is anticipated.” í 

We will only add to our correspondent’s 
account the fact that the Basilica of St. Ste- 
phen had been sought for in vain previous- 
ly to this discovery by Signor Fortunati. 
The great explorer, Bosio, failed to find 
it, and Aringhi, writing just two hundred 
years ago, says, “Formerly upon the Via 
Latina stood the church erected with great 
pains in honor of the most blessed Stephen, 
the first martyr, by Demetria, a woman of 
pristine piety ; of which the Bibliotheca- 
rius, in his account of Pope Leo the First, 
thus makes mention: ‘In these days, De- 
metria, the handmaid of God, made the 
Basilica of St. Stephen on the Latin Way, 
at the third mile-stone, on her estate: ... 
which afterward, being decayed and near 
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The Aquarium: An Unveiling of the Won- 
ders of the Deep Sea. By P. H. Gosse. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
With Illustrations. London : 1856. 

The Common Objects of the Seashore; in- 
cluding Hints for an Aquarium. By the 
Rey. J. G. Woop. With Illustrations. 
London: Routledge & Co. 1857. 


We trust that many of our readers, 
stimulated by the account of an Aquarium 
which was given in our number for Feb- 
ruary, are proposing to set one up for 
themselves. 

Let no one who has been to Barnum’s 
Museum, to look at what the flaming ad- 
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terms ‘‘an aquaria,’ fancy that he has 
seen the beauty of the real aquarium. The 
sea will not, show its treasures in a quarter 
of an hour, or be made a sight. of for a 
quarter of a dollar. An aquarium is not 
to be exhausted in a day, but, if favorably 
placed where it may have sufficient direct 
sunshine, and well stocked with various 
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to ruin through the long course of years, 
was restored by Pope Leo the Third? Of 
this most noble church, which was one of 
the chief monuments of the Christian re- 
ligion, as well as an ornament of the city 
of Rome, no vestige at this day remains.” 
It is remarkable that a church restored. 
so late-as the time of Leo IIL. [a. p. 795. 
816] should have been so lost without be- 
ing utterly destroyed, andso buried under. 
the slowly-accumulating soil of the Cam-. 
pagna, that the very tradition of the exist- 
ence of its remains should have disappear-. 
ed, and its discovery have been the result ` 
of scientific archeological investigation. = 
The disappearance and the forgetting of | 
the Church of St. Alexander were; less 
remarkable, because of its far greater dis- © 
tance from the city, and its comparative ` 
inconspicuousness and poverty. Scarcely » 
a more striking proof exists of the misery . 
and lowness of Rome, during many gen- 
erations in the Dark: Ages than that she ` 
should thus have forgotten the very sites. 
of the churches which had stood around . 
her walls, the outpost. citadels of her faith. 
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creatures, day after day developes within 
it new beauties and unexpected sights.: 
It becomes like a secret cave in the ocean, 
where the processes of Nature go on in 
wonderful and silent progression, and the. 
coy sea displays its rarer beauties of life, , 
of color, and of form before the watching 
eyes. Look at it on some clear day, when 
the sun is bright, and see the broad leaves 
of ulya, their vivid green sparkling with . 
the brilliant bubbles of oxygen which float . 
up to the surface like the bubbles of Cham- 
pagne ; see the glades of the pink coral- . 
line, or the purple Iceland-moss covered, 
with its plum-like down, in the midst of. 
which the transparent bodies of the 
shrimps .or the yellow or banded. shells. 
of the sea-snails are lying half hid, See, 
on the brown rock, whose surface is coy- 
ered with the softest growth, the white 
anemone stretching its crown of delicate 
tentacles to the light; or the long winding 
case of the serpula, from the end of which 
appear the purple, brown, or yellow feath- 
ers that decorate the head of its timid oc- 
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‘cupant. Or watch the scallop with his 
turquoise eyes ; or the comic crabs, or the 
minnows playing through the water, in 
and out of the recesses of the rocks or 
the thickets of the seaweed. There is no 
end of the pleasant sights. And day after 
day the creatures will grow more tame, 
‘the serpula will not dart back into his 
ease when you approach, nor the pecten 
close his beautiful shell as your shadow 
passes over it. Moreover, the habits of 
the creatures grow more entertaining as 
you become familiar with them, and even 
the dull oyster begins at last to show some 
signs of individual character. 
And it is easy to have all this away from 
the seashore. The best tanks, so far as we 
know, that are made in this country, are 
those of Mr. C. E. Hammett, of Newport, 
Rhode Island. But the tank is of little 
importance, if one cannot get the water, 
the seaweed, and the stock; and there- 
fore Mr. Hammett undertakes to supply 
these also. He will send, not the water 
itself, but the salts obtained by evapora- 
tion from the quantity of water neces- 
sary for each aquarium. These are to 
be dissolved m clear spring-water, (pre- 
viously boiled, to insure its containing no 
injurious living matter,) and then the 
aquarium, having first had a bed of 
cleanly-washed sand put upon its bottom 
for about an inch or an inch and a half 
in depth, and this in turn covered with 
a thin layer of small pebbles, — though 
these last are not essential,—is to be filled 
with it. Then the seaweed, which is sent 
so packed as to preserve its freshness, is 
to be put in. It will be attached to small 
bits of rock, and these should be support- 
ed by or laid upon other pieces of stone, 
so raised as to secure a free passage for 
the water about them, and so afford places 
of retreat for the animals. The stock will 
be sent, if it is to go to any distance, in 
jars, and anemones, crabs, shell-fish of 
various kinds, and many other creatures, 
will be found among it. The seaweed 
should be a day or two in the tank be- 
fore the creatures are put into it. 
_ And now, having got the aquarium in 
order, comes the point how to keep it in 
order,—how to keep the creatures alive, 
and how to prevent the water from grow- 
ing cloudy and thick. The main rule is 
to secure sunlight,—hot enough to raise 
the water to a temperature above that of 
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the outer air,—to remove all dirt and float- 
ing scum, and to’furnish the tank on ever 
cloudy day with a supply of air and with 
motion by means of a syringe. The crea- 
tures should never be fed in warm weather 
with any animal substance, its decay being 
certain to corrupt the water. A little meal 
or a few crumbs of bread may now and 
then be given ; but even this is not necessa- 
ry; for Nature furnishes all the food that is 
needed, in the spores thrown off by the sea- 
weed, in the seaweed itself, whose growth 
is generally sufficiently rapid to make up 
for the ravages committed upon it, and in 
the host of infusoria constantly produced in 
the water. If any of the creatures die, their 
bodies should be immediately removed,— 
though sometimes the omnivorous crabs 
will do this work rapidly enough. As the 
water evaporates, it should be filled up 
to its original level with fresh spring- 
water,—the salts in it undergoing no dim- 
inution by evaporation. If, suddenly, the 
water should grow thick, it should be 
taken from the tank, a portion at a time, 
and filtered back into it slowly through 
pounded charcoal, the process being re- 
peated till the purity seems to be return- 
ing, and at the same time the rocks and 
seaweed should be removed and carefully 
washed in fresh water. If, however, the 
water should by any ill chanee grow 
tainted and emit a bad odor, nothing can 
be done to restore it, and, unless it is at 
once changed, the creatures will die. To 
meet such an emergency, which is of rare 
occurrence, it is well to have a double 
quantity of the salts sent with the tank 
to secure a new supply of water. But 
we have known aquariums that have kept 
in order for more than a year with no 
change of the water, a supply of spring- 
water being put in from time to time as 
we have directed ; and at this moment, as 
we write, there is an aquarium at our side 
which has been in active operation for six 
months, and the water is as clear as it 
was the day it was put in. If, spite of 
everything, the seawater fail, then try a 
fresh-water aquarium. Use your tank for 
the pond instead of the ocean; and in the 
spotted newt, the tortoise, the tadpole, the 
eaddis-worm, and the thousand other in- 
habitants of our inland ponds and brooks, 
with the weeds among which they live, 
you will find as much entertainment as 
in watching the wonders of the great sea. 
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» A camel’s-hair brush, a bent spoon on 
a long handle, a sponge tied to a stick, 
and one or two other instruments which 
use will suggest, are all that are needed 
for keeping the sides of the tank free from 
growth or removing obnoxious substances 
from its bottom. x 

If, on receiving the animals, any of them 
eee appear exhausted by the journey, 
they may sometimes be revived by aérat- 
ing the water in which they are by means 
ofa syringe. It should always be remem- 
bered, that, though living in the water, 
they need a constant supply of air. And 
it would be well, in getting an aquarium, 
to have the tank and the seaweeds sent 
afew days in advance of the stock, so that 
on the arrival of the creatures they may 
be at once transferred to their new abode. 

There are no American books upon the 
subject, and, in the present want of them, 
the two whose names are given above 
are the best that can be obtained. Mr. 
Gosse’s is expensive, costing between four 
and five dollars. “ The Common Objects 
of the Seashore,” to be got for a quarter 
of a dollar, contains much accurate, un- 
pretending, and pleasant information. 


The American Drawing-Book: a Manual 
for the Amateur, and a Basis of Study for 
the Professional Artist. Especially adapt- 
ed to the Use of Public and Private 
Schools, as well as Home Instruction. 
By J. G. Crarman, N. A. New York: 
J. S. Redfield. 4to. pp. 804. 


Drawinc-Books, in general, deserve to 
be put into the same category with the 
numerous languages “without a master” 
which have deluded so many impatient 
aspirants to knowledge by royal (and 
cheap) roads. A drawing-book, at its very 
best, is only a partial and lame substitute 
for a teacher, giving instruction empiri- 
cally; so that, be it ever so correct in 
principle, it must lack adaptation to the 
momentary and most pressing wants of 
the pupil and to his particular frame of 
mind; it is too Procrustean to be of any 
ultimate use to anybody, except in com- 
paratively unimportant matters. It is well 
enough for those who need only amuse- 
ment in their drawing, and whose highest 
idea of Art is copying prints and pictures ; 
but for those who want assistance from 
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Art in order to the better understanding 
of Nature, no man, be he ever so wise, 
ean, by the drawing-book plan, do much 
to smooth the way of study. 

All that another mind could do for us 
by way of teaching Art would be to save 
us time,—first, by its experience, in antici- 
pating our failures; second, by its trained 
accuracy, to correct our errors of expres- 
sion more promptly than our afterthought 
would do it,—and to systematize our per- 
ceptions for us by showing us the relative 
and comparative importance of truths in 
Nature. In the first two respects, which 
are merely practical, the drawing-book, if 
judiciously prepared, might do somewhat 
to assist us; but in the last and most im- 
portant, only the experienced and thought- 
ful artist, standing with us before Nature, 
can give us further insight into her sys- 
tem of expression. A good picture may 
do a little, but it is Nature’s own face we 
need to study, and that neither book nor 
picture can very deeply interpret for our 
proper and peculiar perception. 

In the practical part, again, the eand 
book can give us no real assistance in re- 
gard to color. And thus the efficacy of it 
is reduced to the communication of meth- 
ods of drawing in white and black. This 
Chapman’s book does to the best purpose 
possible under the circumstances, in what 
is technically termed the right-line system 
of drawing,—that is, the reduction of all 
forms to their approximate’ geometrical 
figures in order to facilitate the measure- 
ments of the eye. Thus, it is easier by far 
to determine the proportion which exists 
between the sides of a triangle formed by 
the lines connecting the three principal 
points in any figure than any curvilinear 
connections whatever. The application of 
the rectilinear system consists in the use, 
as a basis of the drawing, of such a series 
of triangles as shall at once show the ex- 
act relation of the points of definition or 
expression to each other; but the success- 
ful application of this depends much on the 
assistance of the trained eye and hand of 
a master watching every step we make, 

When we leave this section of the 
« American Drawing-Book,” we leave all 
that is of practical value to the young ar- 
tist. The prescription of any particular 
mode of execution is always injurious, (if _ 
in any degree effective,) for the reason that “ 
the student must not think of execution at 
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all; but simply what the form is which he 
wants to draw, and how he can draw it most 
plainly and promptly. Decision of execu- 
tion should always be the result of com- 
plete knowledge of the thing to be drawn; 
if from any other source, it will assuredly 
be only heedless scrawling, bad in propor- 
tion as it is energetic and decided. 

The chapter on Perspective is full and 
well illustrated, and useful to architectural 
or mechanical draughtsmen, may-be, but 
little so to artists. There are, indeed, 
no Jaws of perspective which the careful 
draughtsman from Nature need ever apply, 
for his eye will show him the tendency of 
lines and the relative magnitude of bodies 
quicker than he can find them by the ap- 
plication of the rules of perspective,—and 
with much better result, since all applica- 
tion of science directly to artistic work 
endangers its poetic character, and almost 
invariably gives rise to a hardness and 
formalism the reverse of artistic, leading 
the artist to depend on what he knows 
ought to be rather than on what he really 
sees, a tendency more to be deprecated 
than any want of correctness in drawing. 

The book contains chapters on artistic 
processes and technical matters generally, 
making ita useful hand-book to amateurs ; 
but all that is really valuable to a young 
student of Art might be compressed into 
a very few pages of this ponderous book. 
To follow its prescriptions seriatim would 
be to him a serious loss of time and heart. 


The New American Cyclopedia. A Popu- 
lar Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
Edited by Grorer RIPLEY and Cuas. 
A. Dana. Vol. II. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 8vo. 


We have spoken so fully of the purpose 
and general character of this work, in 
noticing the first volume, that it is hardly 
necessary for us to speak at length of the 
second. Ina rapid glance at its contents, 
it appears fully to bear out the promise of 
the first. We have noticed a few omis- 
‘sions, and some mistakes of judgment. 
It is, perhaps, impossible to preserve the 
gradation of reputations in such a work; 
but a zodlogist must be puzzled when he 
sees Von Baer, the great embryologist, 
who made a classification of animals, 
founded on their development, which sub- 
stantially agrees with that of Cuvier, 
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founded on their structure, occupy about 
one tenth of the space devoted to Peter T. 
Barnum; however, we suppose, that, as 
Barnum created new animals, he is a more 
wonderful personage than Von Baer, who 
simply classified old ones. These occa- 
sional omissions and disturbances of the 
scale of reputations are, however, more 
than offset by the new information the 
editors have been able to incorporate into 
most of their biographies of the living, 
and not a few of those of the dead. Many 
persons who were mere names to the ma- 
jority of the public are here, for the first 
time, recognized as men engaged in living 
lives as well as in writing books. Some 
of these biographies must have been ob- 
tained at the expense of much time and 
correspondence. Samuel Bayley, the au- 
thor of ‘Essays on the Formation of 
Opinions,” is one of these well-known 
names but unknown men; but in the 
present volume he has been compelled to 
come out of his mysterious seclusion, and 
present to the public those credentials of 
dates and incidents which prove him to be 
a positive existence on the planet. 

The papers on Arboriculture, Architec- 
ture, Arctic Discovery, Armor, Army, 
Asia, Atlantic Ocean, Australia, Balance 
of Power, Bank, and Barometer, are ex- 
cellent examples of compact and connected 
statement of facts and principles. The 
biographies of Aristotle, Aristophanes, 
Augustine, Ariosto, and Arnold, and the 
long article on Athens, are among the 
most striking and admirable papers in the 
volume. As the purpose of the work is 
to supply a Cyclopedia for popular use, it 
is inevitable that students of special sci- 
ences or subjects should be occasionally 
disappointed at the comparatively meagre 
treatment of their respective departments 
of knowledge. In regard to the articles 
in the present volume, it may be said that 
such subjects as Astronomy and the Asso- 
ciation of Ideas should have occupied 
more space, even if the wants of the or- 
dinary reader were alone consulted. But 
still, when we consider the vast range and 
variety of topics included in this volume, 
and the fact that it comprehends a dozen 
subjects which a dozen octavos devoted to 
each would not exhaust, we are compelled 
to award praise to the editors for contriv- 
ing to compress into so small a space an 
amount of information so great. 
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DAPHNAÏDES: 


OR THE ENGLISH LAUREL, FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. 


They in thir time did many a noble dede, 
And for their worthines full oft have bore 
The crown of laurer leavés on their hede, 
As ye may in your oldé bookés rede; 
And how that he that was a conquerour 
Had by laurer alway his most honour. 
2% f Dan CHAUCER: The Flowre and the Leaf. 


Tr is to be lamented that antiquarian 
zeal is so often diverted from subjects of 
real to those of merely fanciful interest. 
The mereurial young gentlemen who ad- 
dict themselves to that exciting depart- 
ment of letters are open to censure as 
being too fitful, too prone to flit, bee-like, 
from flower to flower, now lighting mo- 
mentarily upon an indecipherable tomb- 
stone, now perching upon a rusty morion, 
here dipping into crumbling palimpsests, 
there turning up a tattered reputation 
from heaps of musty biography, or discov- 
ering that the brightest names have had 
sad blots and blemishes scoured off by the 
attrition of Time’s ceaseless current. We 
can expect little from investigators so 
yolatile and capricious; else should we 
expect the topic we approach in this pa- 
per to have been long ago flooded with 
light as of Maedler’s sun, its dust dissi- 

ed, and sundry curves. and.. angles 
which still baffle scrutiny and provoke 
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curiosity exposed even to Gallio-like way- 
farers. It is, in fact, a neglected topic. 
Its derivatives are obscure, its facts doubt- 
ful. Questions spring from it, sucker- 
like, numberless, which none may an- 
swer. Why, for instance, in apportion- 
ing his gifts among his posterity, did 
Phebus assign the laurel to his step- 
progeny, the sons of song, and pour the 
rest of the vegetable worid into the phar- 
macopeia of the favored Æsculapius ? 
Why was even this wretched legacy di~ 
vided in aftertimes with the children of: 
Mars? Was its efficacy as a non-con- 
ductor of lightning as reliable as was held 
by Tiberius, of guileless memory, Em- 
peror of Rome? Were its leaves really 
found green as ever in the tomb of St. 
Humbert, a century and a half after the 
interment of that holy confessor? In 
what reign was the first bay-leaf, reward- 
ing the first poet of English-song, author- 
itatively conferred ?, These and other 
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like questions are of so material concern 
to the matter we have in hand, that we 
may fairly stand amazed that they have 
thus far escaped the exploration of arche- 
ologists. It is not for us to busy ourselves 
with other men’s affairs. Time and pa- 
tience shall develope profounder myste- 
ries than these. Let us only succeed in 
delineating in brief monograph the out- 
lines of a natural history of the British 
Laurel, — Laurea nobilis, sempervirens, 
florida,—and in posting here and there, 
as we go, a few landmarks that shall facil- 
itate the surveys of investigators yet un- 
born, and this our modest enterprise shall 
be happily fulfilled. 

One portion of it presents no serious 
difficulty. There is an uninterrupted 
canon of the Laureates running as far 
back as the reign of James I. Anterior, 
however, to that epoch, the catalogue 
fades away in undistinguishable dark- 
ness. Names are there of undoubted 
splendor,—a splendor, indeed, far more 
glowing than that of any subsequent 
monarch of the bays; but the legal 
title to the garland falls so far short of 
satisfactory demonstration, as to oblige us 
to dismiss the first seven Laureates with 
a dash of that ruthless criticism with 
which Niebuhr, the regicide, dispatched 
the seven kings of Rome. To mark 
clearly the bounds between the mythical 
and the indubitable, a glance at the foi- 
lowing brief of the Laureate fasti will 
greatly assist us, speeding us forward at 
once to the substance of our story. 

I. The Myrarcan Peron, extend- 
ing from the supposititious coronation 
of Laureate CHAUCER, in temp. Edv. 
HI., 1367, to that of Laureate JONSON, 
in temp. Caroli I. To this period be- 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER, 1367-1400 
Joux ScoGAN, 1400-1413 
Joun Kay, 1465- 
ANDREW BERNARD, 1486- 
JOHN SKELTON, 1509-1529 
EDMUND SPENSER, 1590-1599 
SAMUEL DANIEL, 

MICHAEL Dravros,} 1600-1630 
BEN JONSON, 
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Il. The Dramatic, extending from 
the latter event to the demise of Laureate 
SHADWELL, in temp. Gulielmi IL, 1692. 
Here we have 


Brn Jonson, 1630-1637 
War DAVENANT, 1637—1668 
JOHN DRYDEN, 1670-1689 
THOMAS SHADWELL, 1689-1692 


Ill. The Lyric, from the reign of 
Laureate TATE, 1693, to the demise of 
Laureate PYE, 1813 :— 


Nauum TATE, 1693-1714 
Nicuoias Rowe, 1714-1718 
LAURENCE EUSDEN, 1719-1730 
COLLEY CIBBER, 1730-1757 
WitiramM WHITEHEAD, 1758-1785 
Tuomas WARTON, 1785-1790 
Henry JAMES PYE, 1790-1813 


IV. The VOLUNTARY, from the ac- 
cession of Laureate SoUTHEY, 1813, to 
the present day :— 

ROBERT SOUTHEY, 1813-1843 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 1843-1850 
ALFRED TENNYSON, 1850- 

Have no faith in those followers of vain 
traditions who assert the existence of the 
Laureate office as early as the thirteenth 
century, attached to the court of Henry 
II. Poets there were before Chaucer; — 
vivere fortes ante Agamemnona, — but 
search Rymer from cord to clasp and 
you shall find no documentary evidence 
of any one of them wearing the leaf or 
receiving the stipend distinctive of the 
place. Morbid credulity can go no far- 
ther back than to the “ Father of English 
Poetry ” :— 

“That renouned Poet, 
Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled, 


On Fame’s eternall beadroll worthie to be 

fyled’’: * 
“Him that left half-told 

The story of Cambuscan bold; 

Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife ™: {4 

“That noble Chaucer, in those former times, 

Who first enriched our English with his 
rhymes, : 

* SPENSER: Faéry Queen. See also the 
Two Cantos of Mutadility, Cant. VIL :— 
“That oid Dan Geffrey, in whose gentle spright 

The pure well-head of poesie did dwell.” 

t Micon: Il Penseroso. 
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And was the first of ours that ever broke 
Into the Muse’s treasures, and first spoke 
In mighty numbers.” * 

Tradition here first assumes that sem- 
blance of probability which rendered it 
current for three centuries. Edward the 
Third—resplendent name in the consti- 
tutional history of England—is supposed 
to have been so deeply impressed with 
Chaucer’s poetical merits, as to have 
sought occasion for appropriate recogni- 
tion. Opportunely came that high festi- 
val at the capital of the world, whereat 

“Franceis Petrark, the laureat poete, 

Ta whos rethorike swete 
Enlumined all Itaille of poetrie,” + 

received the laurel crown at the hands 
of the Senate of Rome, with a magnifi- 
cence of ceremonial surpassed only by 
the triumphs of imperial victors a thou- 
sand years before. Emulous of the gor- 
geous example, the English monarch 
forthwith showered corresponding honors 
upon Dan Chaucer, adding the substan- 
tial perquisites of a hundred marks and 
a tierce of Malvoisie, a year. To this 
agreeable story, Laureate Warton, than 
whom no man was more intimately con- 
yersant with the truth there is in literary 
history, appears in one of his official odes 
to yield assent :— 

“ Victorious Edward gave the vernal bough 
Of Britain’s bay to bloom on Chaucer’s brow: 
Fired with the gift, he changed to sounds 

sublime 

His Norman minstrelsy’s discordant chime.” f 

The legend, however, does not bear 
inquiry. King Edward, in 1367, cer- 
tainly granted an annuity of: twenty 
marks to “his varlet, Geoffrey Chau- 
cer.” Seven years later there was a fur- 
ther grant of a pitcher of wine daily, to- 
gether with the controllership of the wool 
and petty wine revenues for the port 
of London. The latter appointment, to 
which the pitcher of wine was doubtless 
incident, was attended with a require- 
ment that the new functionary should 


* WORDSWORTH: Poems of Later Years. 

+ CuaAucer: Clerke’s Tale, Prologue. 

4 Warron: Ode on his Majesty's Birthday, 
1787. 
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execute all the duties of his post in per- 
son,—a requirement involving as con- 
stant and laborious occupation as that of 
Charles Lamb, chained to his perch in 
the India House. These concessions, va- 
ried slightly by subsequent patents from 
Richard II. and Henry IV., form the 
entire foundation to the tale of Chaucer's 
Laureateship.* There is no reference 
in grant or patent to his poetical excel- 
lence or fame, no mention whatever of 
the laurel, no verse among the countless 
lines of his poetry indicating the recep- 
tion of that crowning glory, no evidence 
that the third Edward was one whit more 
sensitive to the charms of the Muses than 
the third William, three hundred years 
after. Indeed, the condition with which 
the appointment of this illustrious custom- 
house officer was hedged evinced, if any- 
thing, a desire to discourage a profitless 
wooing of the Nine, by so confining his 
mind to the incessant routine of an un- 
congenial duty as to leave no hours of 
poetic idleness. Whatever laurels Fame 
may justly garland the temples of Dan 
Chaucer withal, she never, we are obliged 
to believe, employed royal instrument at 
the coronation. 

John Scogan, often confounded with 
an anterior Henry, has been named as 
the Laureate of Henry IV., and imme- 
diate successor of Chaucer. Laureate 
Jonson seems to encourage the notion :— 

“ Mere Fool. Skogan? What was he? 

“ Jophiel. Oh, a fine gentleman, and master 

of arts 
Of Henry the Fourth’s time, that made 
disguises 
For the King’s sons, and writ in ballad-royal 
Daintily well. 
“ Mere Fool. Buthe wrote like a gentleman ? 
“ Jophiel. In rhyme, fine, tinkling rhyme, 
and flowand verse, 
With now and then some sense; and he was 
paid for’t, 
Regarded and rewarded; which few poets 
Are nowadays.” t 
But Warton places Scogan in the reign 
of Edward IV., and reduces him to the 
level of Court Jester, his authority being 
* Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer: Historical Notes on 


his Life. i 
t Masque of the Fortunate Islands 
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Dr. Andrew Borde, who, early in the six- 
teenth century, published a volume of his 
platitudes.* There is nothing to prove 
that he was either poet or Laureate; 
while, on the other hand, it must be 
owned, one person might at the same 
time fill the offices of Court Poet and 
Court Fool. It is but fair to say that 
Tyrwhitt, who had all the learning and 
more than the accuracy of Warton, in- 
clines to Jonson’s estimate of Scogan’s 
character and employment. 

One John Kay, of whom we are sin- 
gularly deficient in information, held the 
post of Court Poet under the amorous 
Edward IV. What were his functions 
and appointments we cannot discover. 

Andrew Bernard held the office under 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. He was 
a churchman, royal historiographer, and 
tutor to Prince Arthur. His official po- 
ems were in Latin. He was living as 
late as 1522. 

John Skelton obtained the distinction 
of Poet-Laureate at Oxford, a title after- 
ward confirmed to him by the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge : mere university de- 
grees, however, without royal indorse- 
ment. Henry VIII. made him his “ Royal 
Orator,” whatever that may have been, 
and otherwise treated, him with favor; 
but we hear nothing of sack or salary, 
find nothing among his poems to intimate 
that his performances as Orator ever raa 
into verse, or that his “laurer” was of the 
regal sort. 

A long stride carries us to the latter 
years of Queen Elizabeth, where, and in 
the ensuing reign of James, we find the 
names of Edmund Spenser, Samuel Dan- 
iel, and Michael Drayton interwoven with 
the bays. Spenser’s possession of the lau- 
rel rests upon no better evidence than 
that, when he presented the earlier books 
of the “ Faéry Queen” to Elizabeth, a 
pension of fifty pounds a year was con- 
ferred upon him, and that the praises of 
Gloriana ring through his realm of Faéry 
in unceasing panegyric. But guineas are 
not laurels, though for sundry practical 


* History of English Poetry, Vol. II. pp. 
335-336, ed. 1840. 
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uses they are, perhaps, vastly better; nor 
are the really earnest and ardent eulogia 


.of the bard of Mulla the same in kind 


with the harmonious twaddle of Tate, or 
the classical quiddities of Pye. He was 
of another sphere, the highest heaven of 
song, who 
“ Waked his lofty lay 
To grace Eliza’s golden sway; 
And called to life old Uther’s elfin-tale, 
And roved through many a necromantic vale, 
Portraying chiefs who knew to tame 
The goblin’s ire, the dragon’s flame, 
To pierce the dark, enchanted hall 
Where Virtue sat in lonely thrall. 
From fabling Fancy's inmost store 
A rich, romantic robe he bore, 
A veil with visionary trappings hung, 
And o’er his Virgin Queen the fairy-texture 
flung.” * 


Samuel Daniel was not only a favorite 
of Queen Elizabeth, but more decidedly 
so of her successor in the queendom, 
Anne of Denmark. In the household of 
the latter he held the position of Groom 
of the Chamber, a sinecure of handsome 
endowment,—so handsome, indeed, as to 
warrant an occasional draft upon his tal- 
ents for the entertainment of her Majes- 
ty’s immediate circle, which held itself as 
far as possible aloof from the court, and 
was disposed to be self-reliant for its 
amusements. Daniel had entered upon 
the vocation of courtier with flattering 
auspices. His precocity while at Oxford 
has found him a place in the “ Bibliotheea 
Eruditorum Precocium.” Anthony Wood 
bears witness to his thorough accomplish- 
ments in all kinds, especially in history 
and poetry, specimens of which, the anti- 
quary tells us, were still, in his time, treas- 
ured among the archives of Magdalen. 
He deported himself so amiably in so- 
ciety, and so inoffensively among his fel- 
low-bards, and versified his way so tran- 
quilly into the good graces of his royal 
mistresses, distending the thread, and di- 
luting the sense, and sparing the orna- 
ments, of his passionless poetry,—if po- 
etry, which, by the definition of its highest 
authority, is “simple, sensuous, passion- 
ate,” can ever be unimpassioned,—that 

* Warton: Birthday Ode, 1787. 
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he was the oracle of feminine taste while . 


he lived, and at his death bequeathed a 


fame yet dear to the school of Southey . 


and Wordsworth. Daniel was no other- 
wise Laureate than his position in the 
queen’s household may authorize that 
title. If ever so entitled by contempora- 
ries, it was quite in a Pickwickian and 
complimentary sense. His retreat from 
the busy vanity of court life, an event 
which happened several years before his 
decease in 1619, was hastened by the 
consciousness of a waning reputation, and 
of the propriety of seeking better shelter 
than that of his laurels. His eloquent 
“ Defense of Rhyme ” still asserts for him 
a place in the hearts of all lovers of state- 
ly English prose. 

Old Michael Drayton, whose portrait 
has descended to us, surmounted with an 
exuberant twig of bays, is vulgarly classed 
with the legitimate Laureates. Southey, 
pardonably anxious to magnify an office 
belittled by some of its occupants, does 
not scruple to rank Spenser, Daniel, and 
Drayton among the Laurelled :— 

“That wreath, which, in Eliza’s golden days, 
My master dear, divinest Spenser, wore, 
That which rewarded Drayton’s learned 
lays, 
Which thoughtful Ben and gentle Daniel 
bore,” etc. 


But in sober prose Southey knew, and 
later in life taught, that not one of the 
three named ever wore the authentic 
laurel.* That Drayton deserved it, even 
as a successor of the divinest Spenser, 
who shall deny? With enough of pa- 
tience and pedantry to prompt the com- 
position of that most laborious, and, upon 
the whole, most humdrum and wearisome 
poem of modern times, the “ Polyolbion,” 
he nevertheless possessed an abounding 
exuberance of delicate fancy and sound 
poetical judgment, traces of which flash 
not unfrequently even athwart the dul- 
ness of his magnum opus, and through 


* See his British Poets, from Chaucer to 
Jonson, Art. Daniel. Southey contemplated 
a continuation of Warton’s History, and, in 
preparing for that labor, learned many things 
he had never known of the earlier writers. 
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the mock-heroism of “ England’s Heroical 
Epistles,” while they have full play in his 
“Court of Faéry.” Drayton’s great de- 
fect was the entire absence of that dra- 
matic talent so marvellously developed 
among his contemporaries;—-a defect, as 
we shall presently see, sufficient of itself 
to disqualify him for the duties of Court 
Poet. But, what was still worse, his mind 
was not gifted with facility and versatility 
of invention, two equally essential requi- 
sites; and to install him in a position where 
such faculties were hourly called into play 
would have been to put the wrong man 
in the worst possible place. Drayton was 
accordingly a court-pensioner, but not a 
court-poet. His laurel was the honorary 
tribute of admiring friends, in an age 
when royal pedantry rendered learn- 
ing fashionable and a topic of exagger- 
ated regard. Southey’s admission is to 
this purpose. “ He was,” he says, “one 
of the poets to whom the title of Laureate 
was given in that age,—not as holding the 
office, but as a mark of honor, to which 
they were entitled.” And with the poeti- 
cal topographer such honors abounded. 
Not only was he gratified with the zeal- 
ous labors of Selden in illustration of the 
“ Polyolbion,” but his death was lamented 
in verse of Jonson, upon marble supplied 
by the Countess of Dorset :— 


“Do, pious marble, let thy readers know 
What they and what their children owe 
To Drayton’s name, whose sacred dust 
We recommend unto thy trust. 
Protect his memory, and preserve his story; 
Remain a lasting monument of his glory: 
And when thy ruins shall disclaim 
To be the treasurer of his name, 
His name, that cannot fade, shall be 
An everlasting monument to thee.” 


The Laureateship, we thus discover, 
had not, down to the days of James, be- 
come an institution. Our mythical series 
shrink from close scrutiny. But in the 
gayeties of the court of the Stuarts arose 
occasion for the continuous and profitable 
employment of a court-poet, and there 
was enough thrift in the king to see the 
advantage of securing the service for 
a certain small annuity, rather than by 
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the payment of large sums as presents 
for occasional labors. The masque, a 
form of dramatic representation, bor- 
rowed from the Italian, had been intro- 
duced into England during the reign 
of Elizabeth. The interest depended 
upon the development of an allegorical 
subject apposite to the event which the 
performance proposed to celebrate, such 
as a royal marriage, or birthday, or vis- 
it, or progress, or a marriage or other 
notable event among the nobility and 
gentry attached to the court, or an en- 
_tertainment in honor of some distin- 
guished personage. To produce start- 
ling and telling stage effects, machin- 
ery of the most ingenious contrivance 
was devised; scenery, as yet unknown 
in ordinary exhibitions of the stage, was 
painted with elaborate finish; goddesses 
in the most attenuated Cyprus lawn, 
bespangled with jewels, had to slide 
down upon invisible wires from a visible 
Olympus; Tritons had to rise from the 
halls of Neptune through waters whose 
undulations the nicer resources of re- 
cent art could not render more genuinely 
marine; fountains disclosed the most be- 
witching of Naiads; and Druidical oaks, 
expanding, surrendered the imprisoned 
Hamadryad to the air of heaven. Fai- 
ries and Elves, Satyrs and Forsters, Cen- 
taurs and Lapithe, played their parts in 
these gaudy spectacles with every con- 
ventional requirement of shape, costume, 
and behavior point-de-vice, and were 
supplied by the poet, to whom the letter- 
press of the show had been confided, with 
language and a plot, both pregnant with 
more than Platonic morality. Some idea 
of the magnificence of these displays, 
which begzared the royal privy-purse, 
drove household-treasurers mad, and 
often left poet and machinist whistling 
for pay, may be gathered from the fact 
that a masque sometimes cost as much as 
two thousand pounds in the mechanical 
getting-up, a sum far more formidable in 
the days of exclusively hard money than 
in these of paper currency. Scott has 
described, for the benefit of the general 
reader, one such pageant among the 
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“princely pleasures of Kenilworth”; 
while Milton, in his “ Masque performed 
at Ludlow Castle,” presents the libretto 
‘of another, of the simpler and less ex- 
pensive sort. During the reign of James, 
the passion for masques kindled into a 
mania. The days and nights of Inigo 
Jones were spent in inventing machin- 
ery and contriving stage-effects. Daniel, 
Middleton, Fletcher, and Jonson were 
busied with the composition of the text; 
and the court ladies and cavaliers were 
all from morning till night in the hands 
of their dancing and music masters, or at 
private study, or at rehearsal, preparing 
for the pageant, the representation of 
which fell to their share and won them 
enviable applause. Of course the bur- 
den of original invention fell upon the 
poets ; and of the poets, Daniel and Jon- 
son were the most heavily taxed. In 
1616, James I., by patent, granted to 
Jonson an annuity for life of one hun- 
dred marks, to him in hand not often 
well and truly.paid. He was not dis- 
tinctly named as Laureate, but seems to 
have been considered such; for Daniel, 
on his appointment, “ withdrew himself,” 
according to Gifford, “entirely from 
court.” The strong-boxes of James and 
Charles seldom overflowed. Sir Robert 
Pye, an ancestor of that Laureate Pye 
whom we shall discuss by-and-by, was 
the paymaster, and often and again was 
the overwrought poet obliged to raise 
“ A woful ery 
To Sir Robert Pye,” 
before some small instalment of long ar- 
rearages could be procured. And when, 
rarely, very rarely, his Majesty conde- 
scended to remember the necessities of 
“his and the Muses’ servant,” and send 
a present to the Laureate’s lodgings, its 
proportions were always so small as to 
excite the ire of the insulted Ben, who 
would growl forth to the messenger, “ He 
would not have sent me this, (scil. wretch- 
ed pittance,) did T not live in an alley.” 
We now arrive at the true era of the 
Laureateship. Charles, in 1630, became 
ambitious to signalize his reign by some 
fitting tribute to literature. A petition 


` 
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from Ben Jonson pointed out the way. 
The Laureate office was made a patent- 
able one, in the gift of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, as purveyor of the royal amuse- 
ments. Ben was confirmed in the office. 
The salary was raised from one hundred 
marks to one hundred pounds, an ad- 
vance of fifty per cent., to which was 
added yearly a tierce of Canary wine,— 
an appendage appropriate to the poet’s 
convivial habits, and doubtless suggested 
by the mistaken precedent of Chaucer's 
daily flagon of wine. Ben Jonson was 
certainly, of all men living in 1630, the 
right person to receive this honor, which 
then implied, what it afterward ceased to 
do, the primacy of the diocese of letters. 
His learning supplied ballast enough to 
keep the lighter bulk of the poet in good 
trim, while it won that measure of re- 
spect which mere poetical gifts and graces 
would not have secured. He was the 
dean of that group of “ poets, poetaccios, 
poetasters, and poetillos,” * who beset the 
court. Ifa display of erudition were de- 
manded, Ben was ready with the heavy 
artillery of the unities, and all the laws 
of Aristotle and Horace, Quintilian and 
Priscian, exemplified in tragedies of ca- 
nonical structure, and comedies whose 
prim regularity could not extinguish the 
most delightful and original humor—Rob- 
ert Burton’s excepted—that illustrated 
that brilliant period. But if the grace- 
ful lyric or glittering masque were called 
for, the boundless wealth of Ben’s genius 
was most strikingly displayed. It has 
been the fashion, set by such presumptu- 
ous blunderers as Warburton and such 
formal prigs as Gifford, to deny our Lau- 
reate the possession of those ethereal at- 
tributes of invention and fancy which 
play about the creations of Shakspeare, 
and constitute their exquisite charm. 
This arbitrary comparison of Jonson and 
Shakspeare has, in fact, been the bane 
of the former’s reputation. Those who 
have never read the masques argue, that, 
as “ very little Latin and less Greek,” in 
truth no learning of any traceable de- 
scription, went to the creation of Ariel 


* Jonson’s classification. See his Poetaster. 
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and Caliban, Oberon and Puck, the pos- 
session of Latin, Greek, and learning 
generally, ineapacitates the proprietor for 
the same happy exercise of the finer and 
more gracious faculties of wit and fancy. 
Of this nonsense Jonson’s masques are 
the best refutation. Marvels of inge- 
nuity in plot and construction, they 
abound in “ dainty invention,” animated 
dialogue, and some of the finest lyric 
passages to be found in dramatic litera- 
ture. They are the Laureate’s true lau- 
rels. Had he left nothing else, the “ rare 
arch-poet” would have held, by virtue 
of these alone, the elevated rank which 
his contemporaries, and our own, freely 
assign him. Lamb, whose appreciation 
of the old dramatists was extremely acute, 
remarks,—“ A thousand beautiful pas- 
sages from his ‘ New Inn,’ and from those 
numerous court masques and entertain- 
ments which he was in the daily habit 
of furnishing, might be adduced to show 
the poetical fancy and elegance of mind 
of the supposed rugged old bard.” * And 
in excess of admiration at one of the Lau- 
reate’s most successful pageants, Herrick 
breaks forth,— 


“ Thou hadst the wreath before, now take the 


tree, 
That henceforth none be laurel-crowned but 
thee.” t 


An aspiration fortunately unrealized. 

It was not long before the death of 
Ben, that John Suckling, one of his boon 
companions 


“ At those lyric feasts, 
Made at ‘ The Sun,’ 
‘The Dog,’ ‘ The Triple Tun,’ 
Where they such clusters had 
As made them nobly wild, not mad,” $ 


handed about among the courtiers his 


* Lambs Works, and Life, by Talfourd, 
Vol. IV. p. 89. 

t Hesperides, Encomiastic Verses. 

¢ Herrick, ubi supra.—To the haunts here 
named must be added the celebrated Mer- 
maid, of which Shakspeare was the Magnus 
Apollo, and The Devil, where Pope imagines 
Ben to have gathered peculiar inspiration:— 
“ And each true Briton is to Ben so civil, 

He swears the Muses methim at The Devil.” 

Imitation of Horace, Bk. ii. Epist. i, 
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“ Session of the Poets,” where an imag- 
inary contest for the laurel presented an 
opportunity for characterizing the wits 
of the day in a series of capital strokes, 
as remarkable for justice as shrewd wit. 
Jonson is thus introduced :— 


“The first that broke silence was good old 
Ben, 
Prepared with Canary wine, 
And he told them plainly he deserved the 
bays, 
For his were called works, while others’ 
were but plays; 


“ And bid them remember how he had purged 
the stage 
Of errors that had lasted many an age; 
And he hoped they did not think ‘ The Silent 
Woman,’ 
‘The Fox,’ and ‘The Alchymist’ outdone 
by no man. 


“ Apollo stopt him there, and bid him not go 
on; 
’Twas merit, he said, and not presumption, 
Must carry it; at which Ben turned about, 
And in great choler offered to go out; 


“But those who were there thought it not fit 
To discontent so ancient a wit, 
And therefore Apollo called him back again, 
And made him mine host of his own ‘ New 
Inn.’ ” 


This jeu d’esprit of Suckling, if of no 
value otherwise, would be respectable as 
an original which the Duke of Bucking- 
hamshire,* Leigh Hunt, + and our own 
Lowell have successfully and happily 
imitated. 

In due course, Laureate Jonson shar- 
ed the fate of all potentates, and was 
gathered to the laurelled of Elysium. 
The fatality oceurred in 1637. When 
his remains were deposited in the Poet’s 
Corner, with the eloquent laconism above 
them, “O Rare Ben Jonson!” all the 
wits of the day stood by the graveside, 
and cast in their tribute of bays. The 
rite over, all the wits of the day hurried 
from the aisles of Westminster to the 
galleries of Whitehall to urge their sev- 
eral claims to the successorship. There 


* Election of a Poet-Lawreate, 1719, Works, 
Vol. I. 

t Feast of the Poets, 1814. 

} Fable for Critics, 1850. 
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were, of the elder time, Massinger, draw- 
ing to the close of a successful career,— — 
Ford, with*his growing fame,—Marmion, 
Heywood, Carlell, Wither. There was 
Sandys, especially endeared to the king 
by his orthodox piety, so becoming the 
son of an archbishop, and by his ver- 
sions of the “ Divine Poems,” which were 
next year given to the press, and which 
found a place among the half-dozen vol- 
umes which a decade later solaced the 
last hours of his royal master. There 
were the names, in the junior class, of 
Tom Carew, noted for his amatory songs 
and his one brilliant masque-——Tom Kil- 
ligrew, of pleasant humor, and no mean 
writer of tragedy,—Suckling, the wittiest 
of courtiers, and the most courtly of wits, 
—Cartwright, Crashaw, Davenant, and 
May. But of all these, the contest soon 
narrowed down to the two latter. Wiliam 
Davenant was in all likelihood the son 
of an innkeeper at Oxford; he was cer- 
tainly the son of the innkeeper’s wife. A 
rumor, which Davenant always counte- 
nanced, alleged that William Shakspeare, 
a poet of some considerable repute in 
those times, being in the habit of pass- 
ing between Stratford-on-the-Avon and 
London, was wont to bait and often lodge 
at this Oxford hostelry. At one of these 
calls the landlady had proved more than 
ordinarily frail or the poet more than or- 
dinarily seductive-—who can wonder at 
even virtue stooping to folly when the 
wooer was the Swan of Avon, beside 
whom the bird that captivated Leda was 
as a featherless gosling ?—and the conse- 
quence had been Will Davenant, born 
in the year of our Lord 1605, Shakspeare 
standing as godfather at the baptism. A 
boy of lively parts was Will, and good- 
fortune brought those parts to the notice 
of the grave and philosophie Greville, 
Lord Brooke, whose dearest boast was 
the friendship in early life of Sir Philip 
Sidney. The result of this notice was a 
highly creditable education at school and 
university, and an ultimate introduction 
into the foremost society of the capital. 
Davenant, finding the drama supreme 
in fashionable regard, devoted himself to 
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the drama. He also devoted himself to 
the cultivation of Ben Jonson, then at 
the summit of renown, assisting in an 
amateur way in the preparation of the 
court pageants, and otherwise mitigat- 
ing the Laureate’s labors. From 1632 
to 1637, these aids were frequent, and 
established a very plausible claim to the 
succession. Thomas May, who shortly 
became his sole competitor, was a man 
of elevated pretensions. As a writer of 
English historical poems and as a transla- 
tor of Lucan he had earned a prominent 
position in British literature ; as a contin- 
uator of the “ Pharsalia” in Latin verse 
of exemplary elegance, written in the 
happiest imitation of the martyred Stoic’s 
unimpassioned mannerism, he secured for 
British scholarship that higher respect 
among Continental scholars which Mil- 
ton’s Latin poems and “ Defensio pro Po- 
pulo Anglicano ” presently after confirm- 
ed. Of the several English writers of 
Latin verse, May stands unquestionably 
in the front rank, alongside of Milton and 
Bourne, — taking precedence easily of 
Owen, Cowley, and Gray. His dramatic 
productions were of a higher order than 
Davenant’s. They have found a place 
in Dodsley’s and the several subsequent 
collections of early dramas, not conceded 
to the plays of the latter. Masque-mak- 
ing, however, was notin his line. His in- 
vention was not sufficiently alert, his dia- 
logue not sufficiently lively, for a species 
of poetry which it was the principal duty 
of the Laureate to furnish. Besides, it is 
highly probable, his sympathies with re- 
bellious Puritanism were already so far 
developed as to make him an object 
of aversion to the king. Davenant tri- 
umphed. The defeated candidate lived 
to see the court dispersed, king and Lau- 
reate alike fugitive, and to receive from 
the Long Parliament the place of His- 
toriographer, as a compensation for the 
lost bays. When, in 1650, he died, Crom- 
well and his newly-inaugurated court did 
honor to his obsequies. The body was 
deposited in Westminster Abbey; but 
the posthumous honor was in reserve for 
it, of being torn from the grave after 
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the Restoration, and flung into a ditch 
along with the remains of three or four 
other republican leaders. 

Davenant’s career in office was unfor- 
tunate. There is reason to doubt wheth- 
er, even before the rebellioh broke out, 
his salary was regularly paid him. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he exchanged the lau- 
rel for a casque, winning knighthood by 
his gallant carriage at the siege of Glou- 
cester. Afterward, he was so far in the 
confidence of Queen Henrietta Maria, 
as to be sent as her envoy to the captive 
king, beseeching him to save his head by 
conceding the demands of Parliament. 
When, the errand proving abortive, the 
royal head was lost, Davenant return- 
ed to Paris, consoled himself by finishing 
the first two books of his “ Gondibert,” 
and then, despairing of a restoration, em- 
barked (in 1650) from France for Vir- 
ginia, where monarchy and the rights of 
Charles II. were unimpaired. Fate, how- 
ever, had not destined him for a colonist 
and backwoodsman. His ship, tempest- 
tossed, was driven into an English port, 
and the poet was seized and carried close 
prisoner to London.. There the interven- 
tion of Milton, the Latin Secretary of the 
Council, is said to have saved his life. 
He was kept in the Tower for at least 
two years longer, however. The date 
of his release is uncertain, but, once at 
liberty, Davenant returned ardently to 
his former pursuits. A license was pro- 
cured for musical exhibitions, and the 
phrase “ musical exhibitions” was inter- 
preted, with official connivance, as includ- 
ing all manner of dramatic performances. 
To the Laureate and to this period be- 
longs the credit of introducing scenery, 
hitherto restricted to court masques, into 
the machinery of the ordinary drama. 
The substitution of female for male act- 
ors, in feminine characters, was also an 
innovation of this period. And as an in- 
cident of the Laureateshjp there is still 
another novelty to be noted. ‘There is 
no crown without its thorns. The laurel 
renders the pillow of the wearer as knot- 
ty, uneasy, and comfortless as does a cor- 
onal of gold and jewels. Among the 
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receipts of the office have been the jokes, 
good and bad, the sneers, the satire of 
contemporary wits,—such being the pa- 
per currency in which the turbulent sub- 
jects of the laurel crown think proper to 
pay homage to their sovereign. From the 
days of Will Davenant to these of ours, 
the custom has been faithfully observed. 
Davenant’s earliest assailants were of 
his own political party, followers of the 
exiled Charles, the men whom Milton de- 
scribes as “ perditissimus ille peregrinan- 
tium aulicorum grex.” These — among 
them a son of the memorable Donne, Sir 
John Denham, and Alan Broderick— 
united in a volume of mean motive and 
insignificant merit, entitled, “ Verses writ- 
ten by Several of the Author’s Friends, to 
be reprinted with the Second Edition of 
Gondibert.” This was published in 1653. 
The effect of the onslaught has not been 
recorded. We know only that Dave- 
nant, surviving it, continued to prosper 
in his theatrical business, writing most of 
the pieces produced on his stage until the 
Restoration, when he drew forth from its 
hiding-place his wreath of laurel-ever- 
green, and resumed it with honor. 

A fair retrospect of Davenant’s career 
enables us to select without difficulty that 
one of his labors which is most deserving 
of applause. Not his * Gondibert,” not- 
withstanding it abounds in fine passages, 
—notwithstanding Gay thought it worth 
continuation and completion, and added 
several cantos,—notwithstanding Lamb 
eulogized it with enthusiasm, Southey 
warmly praised, and Campbell and Haz- 
litt coolly commended it. Nor his come- 
dies, which are deservedly forgotten ; nor 
his improvements in the production of 
plays, serviceable as they were to the act- 
ing drama. But to his exertions Milton 
owed impunity from the vengeance other- 
wise destined for the apologist of regicide, 
and so owed the life and leisure requisite 
to the composition of “ Paradise Lost.” 
Davenant, grateful for the old kindness 
of the ex-secretary, used his influence spc- 
cessfully with Charles to let the offender 
escape.* This is certainly the greenest 

* This story rests on the authority of Thom- 
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of Davenant’s laurels. Without it, the 
world might not have heard one of the 
sublimest expressions of human genius. 
Davenant died in 1668. The laurel 
was hung up unclaimed until 1670, when 
John Dryden received it, with patent 
dated back to the summer succeeding 
Davenant’s death. Dryden assures us 
that it was Sir Thomas Clifford, whose 
name a year later lent the initial letter 
to the “ Cabal,” who presented him to 
the king, and procured his appointment.* 
Masques had now ceased to be the mode. 
What the dramatist could do to amuse 
the blasé court of Charles II. he was 
obliged to do within the limits of legiti- 
mate dramatic representation, due care 
being taken to follow French models, and 
substitute the idiom of Corneille and Mo- 
lière for that of Shakspeare. Dryden, 
whose plays are now read only by the 
curious, was, in 1670, the greatest of liv- 
ing dramatists. He had expiated his 
Cromwellian backslidings by the “ As- 
trea Redux,” and the “ Annus Mira- 
bilis.” He had risen to high favor with 
the king. His tragedies in rhyming coup- 
lets were all the vogue. Already his fel- 
low-playwrights deemed their success as 
fearfully uncertain, unless they had se- 
cured, price three guineas, a prologue or 
epilogue from the Laureate. So fertile 
was his own invention, that he stood 
ready to furnish by contract five plays 
a year,—a challenge fortunately declined 
by the managers of the day. Thus, if 
the Laureate stipend were not punctual- 
ly paid, as was often the case, seeing the 
necessitous state of the royal finances and 
the bevy of fair ladies, whose demands, 
extravagant as they were, took prece- 
dence of all others, his revenues were ` 
adequate to the maintenance of a family, 
the matron of which was a Howard, edu- 
cated, as a daughter of nobility, to the 
enjoyment of every indulgence. These 
were the Laureate’s brightest days. His 
popularity was at its height, a fact evinced 


as Betterton, the actor, who received it from 
Davenant. 


* Dedication of the Pastorals of Virgil, to 
Hugh, Lord Clifford, the son of Sir Thomas. 
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by the powerful coalitions deemed neces- 
sary to diminish it. Indeed, the laurel 
had hardly rested upon Dryden’s temples 
before he experienced the assaults of an 
organized literary opposition. The Duke 
of Buckingham, then the admitted leader 
of fashionable profligacy, borrowed the 
aid of Samuel Butler, at whose “ Hudi- 
bras” the world was still laughing,—of 
Thomas Sprat, then on the high-road to 
those preferments which have given him 
an important place in history,—of Martin 
Clifford, a familiar of the ereen-room and 
coffee-house,—and concocted a farce ridi- 
culing the person and office of the Lau- 
reate. ‘The Rehearsal” was acted in 
1671. The hero, Mr. Bayes, imitated all 
the personal peculiarities of Dryden, used 
his cant phrases, burlesqued his style, and 
exposed, while pretending to defend, his 
ridiculous points, until the laugh of the 
town was fairly turned upon the “ pre- 
mier-poet of the realm.” The wit was 
undeubtedly of the broadest, and the hu- 
mor at the coffee-room level; but it was 
so much the more effective. Dryden 
affected to be indifferent to the satire. 
He jested at the time taken* and the 
number of hands employed upon the 
composition. Twenty years later he was 
at pains to declare his perfect freedom 
from rancor in consequence of the at- 

* There were some indications that portions 
of the farce had been written while Dave- 
nant was living and had been intended for 
him. Mr. Bayes appears in one place with 
a plaster on his nose, an evident allusion to 
Davenant’s loss of that feature. In a lively 
satire of the time, by Richard Duke, it is as- 
serted that Villiers was occupied with the 
composition of The Rehearsal from the Resto- 
' ration down to the day of its production on 
the stage :— 
“ But with playhouses, wars, immortal wars, 

He waged, and ten years’ rage produced a 

farce. 

As many rolling years he did employ, 

And hands almost as many, to destroy 

Heroic rhyme, as Greece to ruin Troy. 

Once more, says Fame, for battle he pre- 

pares, 
And threatens rhymers with a second farce: 
But,.if as long for this as that we stay, 


He’ll finish Clevedon sooner than his play.” 
The Review. 
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tack. There is much reason to suspect, - 
however, that “'The Rehearsal” was not 
forgotten, when the “ Absalom and Achit- 
ophel” was written, and that the charac- 
ter of Zimri gathered much of its intense 
vigor and depth of shadowsfrom recollec- 
tions of the ludicrous Mr. Bayes. The 
portrait has the look of being designed as 
a quittance in full of old scores. “The 
Rehearsal,” though now and then recast 
and reénacted to suit other times, is now 
no otherwise remembered than as the 
suggester of Sheridan’s “ Critic.” 

Upon the heels of this onslaught oth- 
ers followed rapidly. Rochester, disposed 
to singularity of opinion, set up Elkanah 
Settle, a young author of some talent, 
as a rival to the Laureate. Anonymous 
bardlings lampooned him. Mr. Bayes 
was a broad target for every shaft, so 
that the complaint so feelingly uttered in 
his latter days, that “no man living had 
ever been so severely libelled ”*as he, had 
a wide foundation of fact. Sometimes, it 
must be owned, the thrusts were the nat- 
ural result of controversies into which 
the Laureate indiscreetly precipitated 
himself; sometimes they came of gener- 
ous partisanship in behalf of friends, such 
friends, for example, as Sir Robert How- 
ard, his brother-in-law, an interminable 
spinner of intolerable verse, who afflicted 
the world in his day with plays worse than 
plagues, and poems as worthless as his 
plays. It was to a quarrel for and a 
quarrel against this gentleman that we 
are indebted for the most trenchant satire 
in the language. Sir Robert had fallen 
out with Dryden about rhyming tragedies, 
of which he disapproved; and while it 
lasted, the contest was waged with pro- 
digious acrimony. Among the partisans 
of the former was Richard Flecknoe, a 
Triton among the smaller scribbling fry. 
Flecknoe —blunderingly classed among 
the Laureates by the compiler of “ Cib- 
bers Lives of the Poets”—was an Irish 
priest, who had cast his cassock, or, as he 
euphuistically expressed it, “laid aside 
the mechanie part of priesthood,” in or- 
der to fulfil the loftier mission of literary 
garreteer in London. He had written 
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poems and plays without number ; of the 
latter, but one, entitled “ Love’s Domin- 
ion,” had been brought upon the stage, 
and was summarily hissed off. Jealousy 
of Dryden’s splendid success brought him 
to the side of Dryden’s opponent, and a 
pamphlet, printed in 1668, attacked the 
future Laureate so bitterly, and at points 
so susceptible, as to make a more than 
ordinary draft upon the poet’s patience, 
and to leave venom that rankled four- 
teen years without finding vent.* About 
the same time, Thomas Shadwell, who 
is represented in the satire as likewise, 
an Irishman, brought Sir Robert on the 
stage in his “ Sullen Lovers,” in the char- 
acter of Sir Positire At-all, a caricature 
replete with absurd self-conceit and impu- 
dent dogmatism. Shadwell was of “ Nor- 
folcian ” family, well-born, well-educated, 
and fitted for the bar, but drawn away 
from serious pursuits by the prevalent 
rage for the drama. The offence of laugh- 
ing at the, poets brother-in-law Shadwell 
had aggravated by accepting the capri- 
cious patronage of Lord Rochester, by 
subsequently siding with the Whigs, and 
by aiding the ambitious designs of Shaftes- 
bury in play and pamphlet,—labors the 
value of which is not to be measured by 
the contemptuous estimate of the satirist. 
The first outburst of the retributive storm 
fell upon the head of Shadwell. The 
second part of “ Absalom and Achitophel,” 
which appeared in the autumn of 1682, 
contains the portrait of Og, cut in out- 
lines so sharp as to remind us of an un- 
rounded alto-rilievo :— 


“ Now stop your noses, readers, all and some, 
For here’s a tun of midnight work to come, 
Og, from a treason-tavern rolling home; 
Round as a globe, and liquored every chink, 
Goodly and great he sails behind his link. 
With all his bulk, there’s nothing lost in Og, 
For every inch that is not fool is rogue. ... 
The midwife laid her hand on his thick 

skull 
With this prophetic blessing, Be thou dull! 


* Tt is little to the credit of Dryden, that, 
having saved up his wrath against Flecknoe 
so long, he had not reserved it altogether. 
Flecknoe had been dead at least four years 
when the satire appeared. 
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Drink, swear, and roar, forbear no lewd de- 

light : 
Fit for thy bulk; do anything but write. 
Eat opium, mingle arsenic in thy drink, 
Still thou mayst live, avoiding pen and ink. 
I see, I see, ’tis counsel given in vain; 


A double noose thou on thy neck dost pull, 
For writing treason, and for writing dull. . 
I will not rake the dunghill of thy crimes, 
For who would read thy life who reads thy 
rhymes? 
But of King David's foes be this the doom, 
May all be like the young man Absalom! 
And for my foes, may this their blessing 
be, i 
To talk like Doeg, and to write like thee! ” 


Of the multitudinous rejoinders and 
counterblasts provoked by this thunder, 
Dryden, it is supposed, ascribed the au- 
thorship of one of the keenest to Shad- 
well. We are to conceive some new 
and immediate provocation as added to 
the old grudge, to call for a second at- 
tack so soon; for it was only a month 
later that the “ MacFlecknoe” appear- 
ed; not in 1689, as Dr. Johnson states, 
who, mistaking the date, also errs in as- 
suming the cause of Dryden’s wrath to 
have been the transfer of the laurel 
from his own to the brows of Shadwell. 
« MacFlecknoe” is by common consent 
the most perfect and perfectly acrid sat- 
ire in English literature. The topics 
selected, the foibles attacked, the ingen- 
ious and remorseless ridicule with which 
they are overwhelmed, the comprehen- 
sive vindictiveness which converted ey- 
ery personal characteristic into an instru- 
ment for the more refined torment of the 
unhappy victim, conjoin to constitute a 
masterpiece of this lower form of poeti- 
cal composition ;—poetry it is not. While 
Flecknoe’s pretensions as a dramatist 
were fairly a subject of derision, Shad- 
well was eminently popular. He was a 
pretender to learning, and, entertaining 
with Dryden strong convictions of the 
reality of a literary metempsychosis, be- 
lieved himself the heir of Jonson’s genius 
and erudition. The title of the satire 
was, therefore, of itself a biting sarcasm. 
His claims to sonship were transferred 
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from Jonson, then held the first of dra- 
matic writers, to Flecknoe, the last and 
meanest ; and to aggravate the insult, the 
“Mac” was inserted as an irritating allu- 
sion to the alleged Irish origin of both, 
—an allusion, however harmless and 
senseless now, vastly significant at that 
era of Irish degradation. Of the im- 
mediate effect of this scarification upon 
Shadwell we have no information; how 
it ultimately affected his fortunes we 
shall see presently. 

During the closing years of Charles, 
and through the reign of James, Dryden 
added to the duties of Court Poet those 
of political pamphleteer and theological 
controversialist. The strength of his at- 
tachment to the office, his sense of the 
honor it conferred, and his appreciation 
of the salary we may infer from the po- 
tent influence such considerations exer- 
cised upon his conversion to Romanism. 
In the admirable portrait, too, by Lely, 
he chose to be represented with the lau- 
rel in his hand. After his dethronement, 
he sought every occasion to deplore the 
loss of the bays, and of the stipend, which 
in the increasing infirmity and poverty 
of his latter days had become important. 
The fall of James necessarily involved 
the fall of his Laureate and Historiog- 
rapher. Lord Dorset, the generous but 
sadly undiscriminating patron of letters, 
having become Lord Chamberlain, it was 
his duty to remove the reluctant Dryden 
from the two places,—a duty not to be 
postponed, and scarcely to be mitigated, 
so violent was the public outcry against 
the renegade bard. ‘The entire Protes- 
tant feeling of the nation, then at white 
heat, was especially ardent against the 
author of the “ Hind and Panther,” who, 
it was said, had treated the Church of 
England as the persecutors had treated 
the primitive martyr, dressed her in the 
skin of a wild beast, and exposed her to 
the torments of her adversaries. It was 
not enough to eject him from office,—his 
inability to subscribe the test oaths would 
have done so much,—but he was to be 
replaced by that one of his political and 
literary antagonists whom he most sin- 
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cerely disliked, and who still writhed un- 
der his lash. Dorset appears to have 
executed the disagreeable task with real 
kindness. He is said to have settled up- 
on the poet, out of his own fortune, an 
annuity equal to the lost pension,—a 
statement which Dr. Johnson and Mac- 
aulay have repeated upon the authority 
of Prior. What Prior said on the subject 
may be found in the Dedication of Ton- 
son’s noble edition of his works to the 
second Earl of Dorset: —“ When, as Lord 
Chamberlain, he was obliged to take the 
king’s pension from Mr. Dryden, (who 
had long before put himself out of a pos- 
sibility of receiving any favor from the 
court,) my Lord allowed him an equiva- 
lent out of his own estate. However 
displeased with the conduct of his old ac- 
quaintance, he relieved his necessities ; 
and while he gave him his assistance in 
private, in public he extenuated and 
pitied his error.” But there is some rea- 
son for thinking this equivalent was only 
the equivalent of one year’s salary, and 
this assistance casual, not stated; else we 
are at a loss to understand the continual 
complaints of utter penury which the poet 
uttered ever after. Some of these com- 
plaints were addressed to his benefac- 
tor himself, as in the Dedication to Juve- 
nal and Persius, 1692 :—‘ Age has over- 
taken me, and want, a more insufferable 
evil, through the change of the times, has 
wholly disenabled me. Though I must 
ever acknowledge, to the honor of your 
Lordship, and the eternal memory of your 
charity, that, since this revolution, where- 
in I have patiently suffered the ruin of 
my small fortune, and the loss of that poor 
subsistence I had from two kings, whom 
I served more faithfully than profitably to 
myself,—then your Lordship was pleas- 
ed, out of no other motive than your 
own nobleness, without any desert of 
mine, or the least solicitation from me, to 
make me a most bountiful present, which, 
in that time when I was most in want 
of» it, came most seasonably and unex- 
pectedly to my relief.” This passage was 
the sole authority, we suspect, Prior had 
for a story which was nevertheless sufti- 
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ciently true to figure in an adulatory 
dedication ; and, indeed, Prior may have 
used the word “ equivalent ” loosely, and 
had Dorset’s gift been more than a year’s 
income, Dryden would hardly have called 
it a “ present,”—a phrase scarcely appli- 
cable to the grant of a pénsion.* 

Dismissed from office and restored to 
labors more congenial than the dull po- 
lemics which had recently engaged his 
mind, Dryden found himself obliged to 
work vigorously or starve. He fell into 
the hands of the booksellers. The poems, 
it deserves remark, upon which his fame 
with posterity must finally rest, were all 
produced within the period bounded by 
his deposition and his death. The trans- 
lations from Juvenal, the versions of Per- 
sius and of Virgil, the Fables, and the 
“ Ode upon St. Cecilia’s Day,” were the 
works of this period. He lived to see 
his office filled successively by a rival he 
despised and a friend who had deserted 
him, and in its apparently hopeless deg- 
radation perhaps found consolation for 
its loss. 

Thomas Shadwell was the Poet-Lau- 
reate after Dryden, assuming the wreath 
in 1689. We have referred to his origin; 
Langbaine gives 1642 as the date of his 
birth; so that he must. have set up as 
author early in life, and departed from 
life shortly past middle-age. Derrick as- 
sures us that he was lusty, ungainly, and 
coarse in person,—a description answer- 


* Macaulay quotes Blackmore’s Prince Ar- 
thur, to illustrate Dryden's dependence upon 
Dorset :— 

“The poets’ nation did obsequious wait 

For the kind dole divided at his gate. 

Laurus among the meagre crowd appeared, 

An old, reyolted, unbelieving bard, 

Who thronged, and shoved, and pressed, and 

would be heard. , 


“Sakil’s high roof, the Muse’s palace, rung 
With endless cries, and endless songs he 
sung. 
To bless good Sakil Laurus would be first; 
But Sakil’s prince and Sakil’s God he curst. 
Sakil without distinction threw his bread, 
Despised the flatterer, but the poet fed.” 


Laurus, of course, stands for Dryden, and 
Sakil for Dorset. 
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ing to the full-length of Og. The com- 
mentators upon “MacFlecknoe” have 
not made due use of one of Shadwell’s 
habits, in illustration of the reason why 
a wreath of poppies was selected for the 
crown of its hero. The dramatist, War- 
burton informs us, was addicted to the 
use of opium, and, in fact, died of an 
overdose of that drug. Hence 
“ His temples, last, with poppies were o'er- 
spread, 
That nodding seemed to consecrate his 
-head.”” 


A couplet which Pope echoes in the 
“ Dunciad ” :-— 
“ Shadwell nods, the poppy on his brows.” 


A similar allusion may be found im the 
character of Og :— 


“ Eat opium, mingle arsenic in thy drink,” ete. 


That the Laureate was heavy-gaited 
in composition, taking five years to finish 
one comedy,—that he was, on the other 
hand, too swift, trusting Nature rather 
than elaborate Art,—that he was dull 
and unimaginative,—that he was keen 
and remarkably sharp-witted,— that he 
affected a profundity of learning of which 
he gave no evidences,—that his plays 
were only less numerous than Dryden’s, 
are other particulars we gather from con- 
flicting witnesses of the period. Certain- 
ly, no one, of the Laureates, Cibber ex- 
cepted, was so mercilessly lampooned. 
What Cibber suffered from the “ Dun- 
ciad” Shadwell suffered from “ Mac- 
Flecknoe.” Incited by Dryden’s exam- 
ple, the poets showered their missiles at 
him, and so perseveringly as to render 
him a traditional butt of satire for two 
or three generations. Thus Prior :— 
“Thus, without much delight or grief, 

I fool away an idle life, 

Till Shadwell from the town retires, 

Choked up with fame and sea-coal fires, 

To bless the wood with peaceful lyric: 

Then hey for praise and panegyric; 

Justice restored, and nations freed, 

And wreaths round William’s glorious head.” 


And Parnell :— 


~“ But hold! before I close the scene, 
The sacred altar should be clean, 
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Oh, had I Shadwell’s second bays, 

Or, Tate! thy pert and humble lays,— 
Ye pair, forgive me, when I vow 

I never missed your works till now,— 
Td tear the leaves to wipe the shrine, 
That only way you please the Nine; 
But since I chance to want these two, 
Pll make the songs of Durfey do.” 


And in afar more venomous and vio- 
lent style, the noteless mob of contempo- 
rary writers. 

Shadwell, after all, was very far from 
being the blockhead these references im- 
ply. His “ Third Nights” were proba- 
bly far more profitable than Dryden’s.* 
By his friends he was classed with the 
liveliest wits of a brilliant court. Roch- 
ester so classed him :— 


“ I loathe the rabble: ’tis enough for me, 
If Sedley, Shadwell, Shephard, Wycherley, 
< Godolphin, Butler, Buckhurst, Buckingham, 
And some few more, whom I omit to name, 
Approve my sense: I count their censure 
fame.” ¢ 


And compares him elsewhere with Wych- 
erley :— 


“ Of all our modern wits, none seem to me 
Once to have touched upon true comedy, 
But hasty Shadwell and slow Wycherley. 
Shadwell’s unfinished works do yet impart 
Great proofs of force of nature, none of art; 
With just, bold strokes, he dashes here and 

there, 
Showing great mastery with little care, 
Scorning to varnish his good touches o’er 
To make the fools and women praise them 
more. 
But Wycherley earns hard whate’er he gains; 
He wants no judgment, and he spares no 
pains,” etc. 


* The Squire of Alsatia is said to have real- 
ized him £130. 

+ An Allusion to the Tenth Satire of the 
First Book of Horace——The word “ censure ” 
will, of course, be understood to mean judg- 
ment, not condemnation. 
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And, not disrespectfully, Pope :— 


“Tn all debates where critics bear a part, 
Not one but nods, and talks of Jonson’s art, 
Of Shakspeare’s nature, and of Cowley’s wit; 
How Beaumont’s judgment checked what 

Fletcher writ; g 
How Shadwell hasty, Wycherley was slow; 
But for the passions, Southerne, sure, and 
Rowe! 
These, only these, support the crowded stage, 


From eldest Heywood down to Cibber’s 
age.” * 


Sedley joined him in the composition’ 
of more than one comedy.. Macaulay, in 
seeking illustrations of the times and oc- 
currences of which he writes, cites Shad- 
well five times, where he mentions Eth- 
erege, Wycherley, and Congreve once. t 
From his last play, “ The Stockjobbers,” 
performed in November, 1692, while its 
author was on his death-bed, the historian 
introduces an entire scene into his text. 
Any one, indeed, who can clear his mind 
from the unjust prejudice produced by 
Dryden’s satire, and read the comedies 
of Shadwell with due consideration for 
the extemporaneous haste of their com- 
position, as satires upon passing facts and 
follies, will find, that, so far trom never 
deviating into sense, sound common-sense 
and fluent wit were the Laureate’s staple 
qualities. If his comedies have not, like 
those of his contemporaries just named, 
enjoyed the good-fortune to be collected 
and preserved among the dramatic clas- 
sics, the fact is primarily owing to the 
ephemeral interest of the hits and al- 
lusions, and secondarily to “ MacFleck- 
noe.” 


* Imitation of Horace, Bk. ii. Epist. i. 

t See the History of England, Vol. IV., 
Chapter 17, for reference to Shadwell’s Vol- 
unteers. 


{ History of England, Chapter 19. 


[To be continued. ] 
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THE ROMANCE OF A GLOVE. 


“Harr!” cried my travelling com- 
panion. “ Property overboard !” 

The driver pulled up his horses; and, 
before I could prevent him, Westwood 
leaped down from the vehicle, and ran 
back for the article that had been drop- 
ped. 

It was a glove,—my glove, which I had 
inadvertently thrown out, in taking my 
handkerchief from my pocket. 

“ Go on, driver!” and he tossed it into 
my hand as he resumed his seat in the 
open stage. 

“Take your reward,” I said, offering 
him a cigar; “but beware of rendering 
me another such service !” 

“Tf it had been your hat or your hand- 
kerchief, be sure I should have let it 
lie where it fell. But a glove,—that is 
different. I once found a romance in a 
glove. Since then, gloves are sacred.” 
And Westwood gravely bit off the end 
of his cigar. 

“A romance? Tell me about that. 
I am tired of this endless stretch of sea- 
like country, these regular. ground-swells ; 
and it’s a good two-hours’ ride yet to 
yonder headland, which juts out into 
the prairie, between us and the setting 
sun. Meanwhile, your romance.” 

“Did I say romance? I fear you 
would hardly think it worthy of the 
name,” said my companion. “ Every life 
has its romantic episodes, or, at least, in- 
cidents which appear such to him who 
experiences them. But these tender little 
histories are usually insipid ‘enough when 
told. I have a maiden aunt, who once 
came so near having an offer from a pale 
stripling, with dark hair, seven years her 
junior, that to this day she often alludes 
to the circumstance, with the remark, that 
she wishes she knew some competent 
novel-writer in whom she could confide, 
fecling sure that the story of that period 
of her life would make the groundwork 
of a magnificent work of fiction. Possibly 
I inherit my aunt’s tendency to mag- 


nify into extraordinary proportions trifles 
which I look at through the double con- 
vex lens of a personal interest. So don’t 
expect too much of my romance, and you 
shall hear it. 

“I said I found it ina glove. It was 
by no means a remarkable glove,—mid- 
dle-sized, straw-colored, and a neat fit for 
this hand, in which I now hold your very 
excellent cigar. Of course, there was a 
young lady in the case ;—let me see,— 
I don’t believe I can tell you the story,” 
said Westwood, “ after all!” 

I gently urged him to proceed. 

“ Pshaw!” said he, after kindling his 
cigar with a few vigorous whiffs, “ whats 
the use of being foolish? My aunt was 
never diffident about telling her story, 
and why should I hesitate to tell mine ? 
The young lady’s name,—we'll call her 
simply Margaret. She was a blonde, 
with hazel eyes and dark hair. Perhaps 
you never heard of a blonde with hazel 
eyes and dark hair? She was the only 
one I ever saw; and there was the finest 
contrast imaginable between her fair, 
fresh complexion, and her superb tresses 
and delicately-traced eyebrows. She was 
certainly lovely, if not handsome; and— 
such eyes! It was an event in one’s life, 
Sir, just to look through those luminous 
windows into her soul. That could not 
happen every day, be sure! Sometimes 
for weeks she kept them turned from me, 
the ivory shutters half-closed, or the mys- 
tic curtains of reserve drawn within; 
then, again, when I was tortured with 
unsatisfied yearnings, and almost ready 
to despair, she would suddenly turn them 
upon me, the shutters thrown wide, the 
curtains away, and a flood of radiance 
streaming forth, that filled me so full of 
light and gladness, that I had no shadowy 
nook left in me for a doubt to hide in. 
She must have been conscious of this 
power of expression. She used it so 
sparingly, and, it seemed to me, artfully ! 
But I always forgave her when she did 
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use it, and cherished resentment only 
when she did not. 

“ Margaret was shy and proud; I could 
never completely win her confidence ; but 
I knew, I knew well at last, that her heart 
was mine. And a deep, tender, woman’s 
heart it was, too, despite her reserve. 
Without many words, we understood 
each other, and so Pshaw !” said 
Westwood, “my cigar is out!” 

“ On with the story !” 

« Well, we had our lovers’ quarrels, 
of course. Singular, what foolish chil- 
dren love makes of us!—rendering us 
sensitive, jealous, exacting, in the super- 
lative degree. I am sure, we were both 
amiable and forbearing towards all the 
world besides ; but, for the powerful rea- 
son that we loved, we were bound to mis- 
interpret words, looks, and actions, and 
wound each other on every convenient 
occasion. I was pained by her attentions 
to others, or perhaps by an apparent 
preference of a book or a bouquet to me. 
Retaliation on my part and quiet persist- 
ence on hers continued to estrange us, 
until I generally ended by conceding 
everything, and pleading for one word 
of kindness, to end my misery. 

“I was wrong,—too quick to resent, 
too ready to concede. No doubt, it was 
to her a secret gratification to exercise 
her power over me; and at last I was 
conyinced that she wounded me purpose- 
ly, in order to provoke a temporary es- 
trangement, and enjoy a repetition of her 
triumph. 

“Tt was at a party ; the thing she did 
was to waltz with a man whom she knew 
I detested, whom J knew she could not 
respect, and whose half-embrace, as he 
whirled her in the dance, almost put mur- 
der into my thoughts. 

«t Margaret,’ I said, ‘one last, word ! 
If you care for me, beware!’ 

“ That was a foolish speech, perhaps. 
It was certainly ineffectual. She persist- 
ed, looking so calm and composed, that a 
great weight fell upon my heart. I walk- 
ed away ; I wandered about the saloons ; 
I tried to gossip and be gay; but the 
wound was too deep. 
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“T accompanied her home, late in the 
evening. We scarcely spoke by the way. 
At the door, she looked me sadly in the 
face,—she gave me her hand; I thought 
it trembled, 

“< Good-night!’ she saidy in a low 
voice. 

“* Good-bye !’ I answered, coldly, and 
hurried from the house. 

“It was some consolation to hear her 
close the door after I had reached the 
corner of the street, and to know that 
she had been listening to my footsteps. 
But I was very angry. I made stern 
resolutions; I vowed to myself, that I 
would wring her heart, and never swerve 
from my purpose until I had wrung out 
of it abundant drops of sorrow and con- 
trition. How I succeeded you shall 
hear. 

“I had previously engaged her to at- 
tend a series of concerts with me; an 
arrangement which I did not now regret, 
and for good reasons. Once a week, 
with famous punctuality, I called for her, 
escorted her to the concert-room, and 
carefully reconducted her home,—letting 
no opportunity pass to show her a true 
gentleman’s deference and respect,—con- 
versing with her freely about music, 
books, anything, in short, except what 
we both knew to be deepest in each oth- 
er’s thoughts. Upon other occasions, I 
avoided her, and even refrained from 
going to places where she was expected, 
—especially where she knew that I knew 
she was expected. 

“ Well,” continued Westwood, “my 
designs upon her heart, which I was go- 
ing to wring so unmercifully, did not meet 
with very brilliant success. To confess 
the humiliating truth, I soon found that 
I was torturing myself a good deal more 
than I was torturing her. As a last 
and desperate resort, what do you think 
I did?” 

“ You probably asked her to ask your 
forgiveness.” 

“Not I! Ihave a will of adamant, as 
people find, who tear away the amiable 
flowers and light soil that cover it; and 
she had reached the impenetrable, firm 
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rock. I neither made any advances to- 
wards a reconciliation nor invited any. 
But PII tell you what I did do, as a final 
trial of her heart. I had, for some time, 
been meditating a European tour, and 
my interest in her had alone kept me at 
home. Some friends of mine were to sail 
early in the spring, and I now resolved 
to accompany them. I don’t know how 
much pride and spite there was in the 
resolution,—probably a good deal. I con- 
fess I wished to make her suffer,—to show 
her that she had caleulated too much up- 
on my weakness,—that I could be strong 
and happy without her. Yet, with all this 
bitter and vindictive feeling, I listened to 
a very sweet and tender whisper in my 
heart,, which said, ‘ Now, if her love 
speaks out,—now, if she says to me one 
true, kind, womanly word,—she shall go 
with me, and nothing shall ever take her 
from me again!’ The thought of what 
might be, if she would but say that word, 
and of what must be, irrevocably, if her 
pride held out, shook me mightily. But 
my resolution was taken: I would trust 
the rest to fate. 

“On the day of the last concert, I im- 
parted the secret of my intended journey 
to a person who, I felt tolerably sure, 
would rush at once to Margaret with the 
news. ‘Then, in the evening, I went for 
her; I was conscious that my manner 
towards her was a little more tender, 
or rather, a little less coldly courteous, 
that night, than it had usually been of 
late ; for my feelings were softened, and 
Thad never seen her so lovely. I had 
never before known what a treasure I 
was about to lose. The subject of my 
voyage was not mentioned, and if she 
had heard of it, she accepted the fact 
without the least visible concern. Her 
quietness under the circumstances chilled 
me,—disheartened me quite. I am not 
one of those who can give much super- 
fluous love, or cling with unreasonable, 
blind passion to an object that yields no 
affection in return. A quick and effect- 
ual method of curing a fancy in persons 
of my temperament is to teach them 
that it is not reciprocated. Then it ex- 
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pires like a flame cut off from the air, 
or a plant removed from the soil. The 
death-struggle, the uprooting, is the pain- 
ful thing; but when the heart is thorough- 
ly convinced that its love is misplaced, it 
gives up, with one last sigh as big as fate, 
sheds a few tears, says a prayer or two, 
thanks God for the experience, and be- 
comes a wiser, calmer,—yes, and a hap- 
pier heart than before.” 

“ True,’ I said; “but our hearts are 
not thus easily convinced.” 

“ Ay, there’s the rub. It is for want 
of a true perception. There cannot be 
a true love without a true perception. 
Love is for the soul to know, from its 
own intuitionnot for the understand- 
ing to believe, from the testimony of 
those very unreliable witnesses, called 
eyes and ears. This seems to have been 
my case,—my soul was aware of her love, 
and all the evidence of my external 
senses could not altogether destroy that 
interior faith. But that evening I said— 
‘I believe you now, my senses! I doubt 
you now, my soul!—she never loved 
me!’ So I was really very cold towards 
her—for about twenty minutes. 

“JT walked home with her ;—we were 
both silent; but at the door she asked me 
to go in. Here my calmness deserted 
me, and I could hardly hold my heart, 
while I replied,— 

“< If you particularly wish it? 

“<«Tf I did not, I should not ask you, 
she said; and I went in. 

“ I was ashamed and vexed at myself 
for trembling so,—for I was in a tremor 
from head to foot. There was compa- 
ny in the parlors,—some of Margaret’s 
friends. I took my seat upon a sofa, and 
soon she came and sat by my side. 

“I suppose,’ said one, ‘ Mr. Westwood 
has been telling Margaret all about it” 

“* About what ?’ Margaret inquired,— 
and here the truth flashed upon me,—the 
news of my proposed voyage had not yet 
reached her! She looked at me with 
a troubled, questioning expression, and 
said,— 

“*T felt that something was going to 
happen. Tell me what it is,’ 
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~ “JT answered,— Your friend can. best 
explain what she means.’ 5 
“Then out came the secret. A shock 


of surprise sent the color from Margaret's 
face; and raising her eyes, she asked, 
quite calmly, but in a low and unnatural 
tone,— 

“Ts this so?” 

“I said, ‘I suppose I cannot deny it’ 

«< You are really going ?’ 

“<T am really going.’ 

“She could not hide her agitation. 
Her white face betrayed her. Then I 
was glad, wickedly glad, in my heart,— 
and vain enough to be gratified that oth- 
ers should behold and know I held a 
power over her. Well,—but I suffered 
for that folly. 

“<¢Y feel hurt, she said, after a little 
while, ‘because you have not told me 
this. You have no sister, (this was spok- 
en very quietly,) ‘and it would have 
been a privilege for me to take a sister’s 
place, and do for you those little things 
which sisters do for brothers who are go- 
ing on long journeys.’ 

“J was choked ;—it was a minute be- 
fore I could speak. Then I said that I 
saw no reason why she should tax her 
time or thoughts to do anything for me. 

«& í Oh, you know,’ she said, ‘ you have 
been kind to me,—so much kinder than I 
have deserved !’ 

“Jt was unendurable,—the pathos of 
the words! I was blinded, stifled, —I 
almost groaned aloud. If we had been 
alone, there our trial would have ended. 
I should have snatched her to my soul. 
But the eyes of others were upon us, and 
I steeled myself: > 

“t Besides,’ I said, ‘I know of nothing 
that you can do for me.’ 

“< There must be many little things ;— 
to begin with, there is your glove, which 
you are tearing to pieces.’ 

“True, I was tearing my glove,—she 
was calm enough to observe it! That 
made me angry. 

“< Give it to me; I will mend it for 
you. Haven’t you other gloves that need- 
mending ?’ 

“I, who had triumphed, was humbled. 
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My heart was breaking, —and she talked 
of mending gloves! I did not omit to 
thank her. I coldly arose to go. 

“ Well, I felt now that it was all over. 
The next day I secured my; passage in 
the steamer in which my friends were 
to sail. Itook pains that Margaret should 
hear of that, too. Then came the prepa- 
rations for travel,—arranging affairs, writ- 
ing letters, providing myself with a com- 
pact and comfortable outfit. Europe 
was in prospect,—Paris, Switzerland, Ita- 
ly, lands to which my dreams had long 
since gone befcre me, and to which I 
now turned my eyes with reawakening 
aspirations. A new glory arose upon my 
life, in the light of which Margaret be- 
came a fading star. It was so “much 
easier than I had thought, to give her up, 
to part from her! I found that I could 
forget her, in the excitement of a fresh 
and novel experience; while she—could 
she forget me ? When lovers part, hap- 
py is he who goes! alas for the one that 
is left behind ! 

“ One day, when I was busy with the 
books which I was to take with me, a small 
package was handed in. I need not tell 
you that I experienced a thrill, when I 
saw Margaret's handwriting upon the 
wrapper. I tore it open,—and what think 
youl found? My glove! Nothing else. 
I smiled bitterly, to see how neatly she 
had mended it; then I sighed; then I 
said, ‘ It is finished !’ and tossed the glove 
disdainfully into my trunk. 

“On the day before that fixed for the 
sailing of the steamer, I made farewell 
calls upon many of my friends,—among 
others, upon Margaret. But, through the 
perversity of pride and will, I did not go 
alone,—I took with me Joseph, a mutual 
acquaintance, who was to be my compa- 
gnon de voyage. I felt some misgivings, 
to see how Margaret had changed ; she 
was so softened, and so pale! 

“ The interview was a painful one, and 
I cut it short. As we were going out, she 
gently detained me, and said,— 

“í Did you receive—your glove ?’ 

“¢ Oh, yes,’ I said, and thanked her for 
mending it, 
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-= «c And is this all—all you have to say?” 
she asked. 

«cI haye nothing more to say—except 
good-bye.’ 

“She held my hand. ‘ Nothing else?’ 

« í No,—it is useless to talk of the past, 
Margaret; and the future—may you be 
happy !—Good-bye !” 

“I thought she would speak ; I could 
not believe she would let me go; but she 
did! I bore up well, until night. Then 
came a revulsion. I walked three times 
past the house, wofully tempted, my love 
and my will at cruel warfare; but I 
did not go in. At midnight I saw the 
light in her room extinguished ; I knew 
she had retired, but whether to sleep, or 
weeps or pray—how could I tell? I 
went home. I did not close my eyes that 
night. I was glad to see the morning 
come, after such a night ! 

_ “ The steamer was to sail at ten. The 
bustle of embarkation; strange seenes 
and strange faces; parting from friends; 
the ringing of the bell ; last adieus,—some, 
who were to go with us, hurrying aboard, 
others, who were to stay behind, as has- 
tily going ashore ; the withdrawal of the 
plank,—sad sight to many eyes! casting 
off the lines, the steamer swinging heavily 
around, the rushing, irregular motion of 
the great, slow paddles; the waving of 
handkerchiefs from the decks, and the 
responsive signals from the crowd lining 
the wharf; off at last,—the faces of 
friends, the crowd, the piers, and, lastly, 
the city itself, fading from sight ; the dash 
of spray, the freshening breeze, the novel 
sight of our little world detaching itself 
and floating away ; the feeling that Amer- 
ica was past, and Enrope was next ;—all 
this filled my mind with animation and 
excitement, which shut out thoughts of 
Margaret. Could I have looked with 
clairvoyant vision, and beheld her then, 
locked in her chamber, should I have 
been so happy? Oh, what fools vanity 
and pride make of us! Even then, with 
my heart high-strung with hope and 
courage, had I known the truth, I should 
have abandoned my friends, the voyage, 
and Europe, and returned in the pilot’s 
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boat, to find something more precious 
than all the continents and countries of 
the globe, in the love of that ——— 
I was carelessly flinging away.” 

Here Westwood took breath. The sun 
was now almost set. The prairie was 
still and cool; the heavy dews were be- 
ginning to fall; the shadows of the green 
and flowered undulations filled the hol- 
lows, like a rising tide; the headland, 
seen at first so far and small, was grow- 
ing gradually large and near; and the 
horses moved at a quicker pace. West- 
wood lighted his cigar, drew a few whiffs, 
and proceeded. 

“We had a voyage of eleven days. 
But to me an immense amount of ex- 
perience was crowded into that brief 
period. The fine exhilaration of the 
start,—the breeze gradually increasing to 
a gale; then horrible sea-sickness, home- 
sickness, love-sickness ; after which, the 
weather which sailors love, games, gayety, 
and flirtation. There is no such social 
freedom to be enjoyed anywhere as on 
board an ocean steamer. The breaking- 
up of old associations, the opening of a 
fresh existence, the necessity of new re- 
lationships,—this fuses the crust of con- 
ventionality, quickens the springs of life, 
and renders character sympathetic and 
fluent. The past is easily put away ; we 
become plastic to new influences; we are 
delighted at the discovery of unexpected 
affinities, and astonished to find in our- 
selves so much wit, eloquence, and fine 
susceptibility, which we did not before 
dream we possessed. 

“This freedom is especially provoca- 
tive of flirtation. We see each fair brow 
touched with a halo whose colors are the 
reflection of our own beautiful dreams. 
Loveliness is ten-fold more lovely, bathed 
in this atmosphere of romance; and man- 
hood is invested with ideal graces. The 
love within us rushes, with swift, sweet 
heart-beats, to meet the love responsive 
in some other. Don’t think I am now 
artfully preparing your mind to excuse 
what I am about to confess. Take these 
things into consideration, if you will; 
then think as you please of the weakness 
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and wild impulse with which'I fell in love 
with 

“We will call her Flora. The most 

superb, captivating creature that ever 
ensnared the hearts of the sons of Adam. 
A fine olive complexion; magnificent 
dark auburn hair; eyes full of fire and 
softness; lips that could pout or smile 
with incomparable fascination; a figure 
of surprising symmetry, just voluptuous 
enough. But, after all, her great power 
lay in her freedom from all affectation 
and conventionality,—in her spontaneity, 
her free, sparkling, and vivacious man- 
ners. She was the most daring and daz- 
zling of women, without ever appearing 
immodest or repulsive. She walked with 
such proud, secure steps over the com- 
monly accepted barriers of social inter- 
course, that even those who blamed her 
and pretended to be shocked were com- 
pelled to admire. She was the belle, the 
Juno, of the saloon, the supreme orna- 
ment of the upper deck. Just twenty, 
—not without wit and culture,—full of 
poetry and enthusiasm. Do you blame 
me?” 

“ Not a whit,” I said; 
garet ”—- 

“ Ah, Margaret!” said Westwood, with 
asigh. “But, you see, I had given her 
up. And when one love is lost, there 
sink such awful chasms into the soul, that, 
though they cannot be filled, we must at 
least bridge them over with a new affec- 
tion. The number of marriages built in 
this way, upon false foundations of hol- 
lowness and despair, is incomputable. 
We talk of jilted lovers and disappoint- 
ed girls marrying ‘out of spite? No 
doubt, such petty feeling hurries forward 
many premature matches. But it is the 
heart, left shaken, unsupported, wretch- 
edly sinking, which reaches out its feel- 
ers for sympathy, catches at the first pen- 
etrable point, and clings like a helpless 
vine to the sunny-sided wall of the near- 
est consolation. If you wish to marry a 
girl and can’t, and are weak enough to 
desire her still, this is what you should 
do: get some capable man to jilt her. 
Then seize your chance. All the affec- 
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tions which have gone out to him, un- 
met, ready to droop, quivering with the 
painful, hungry instinct to grasp some ob- 
ject, may possibly lay hold of you. Let 
the world sneer; but God pity such na- 
tures, which lack the faith 4nd fortitude 
to live and die true to their best love ! 

“ Out of my own mouth do I condemn 
myself ? Very well, I condemn myself; 
peccavi! If I hadever loved Margaret, 
then I did not love Flora. The same 
heart cannot find its counterpart indif- 
ferently in two such opposites. What 
charmed me in one was her purity, soft- 
ness, and depth of soul. What fasci- 
nated me in the other was her bloom, 
beauty, and passion. Which was the 
true sympathy ? : 

“I did not stop to ask that question 
when it was most important that it should 
be seriously considered. I rushed into 
the crowd of competitors for Flora’s 
smiles, and distanced them all. I was 
pleased and proud that she took no pains 
to conceal her preference for me. We 
played chess; we read poetry out of the 
same book; we ate at the same table; 
we sat and watched the sea together, for 
hours, in those clear, bright days; we 
promenaded the deck at sunset, her hand 
upon my arm, her lips forever turning 
up tenderly towards me, her eyes pour- 
ing their passion into me. Then those 
glorious nights, when the ocean was a 
vast, wild, fluctuating stream, flashing 
and sparkling about the ship, spanned 
with a quivering bridge of splendor on 
one side, and rolling off into awful dark- 
ness and mystery, on the other; when 
the moon seemed swinging among the 
shrouds like a ball of white fire; when 
the few ships went by like silent ghosts ; 
and Flora and J, in a long trance of 
happiness, kept the deck, heedless of the 
throng of promenaders, forgetful of the 
past, reckless of the. future, aware only 
of our own romance, and the richness 
of the present hour. 

“ Joseph, my travelling-companion, 
looked on, and wrote letters. He showed 
me one of these, addressed to a friend 
of Margaret’s. In it he extolled Flora’s 
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beauty, piquancy, and supremacy; re- 
lated how she made all the women jeal- 
ous and all the men mad; and hinted 
at my triumph. I knew that that letter 
would meet Margaret’s eyes, and was 
vain enough to be pleased. y 

“ At last, one morning, at daybreak, I 
went on deck, and saw the shores of 
England. Only a few days before, we 
had left America behind us, brown and 
leafless, just emerging from the long 
gloom of winter; and now the slopes of 
another world arose green and inviting 
in the flush of spring. There was a 
bracing breeze; the dingy waters of 
the Mersey rolled up in wreaths of beau- 
ty; the fleets of ships, steamers, sloops, 
lighters, pilot-boats, bounding over the 
wayes, meeting, tacking, plunging, sway- 
ing gracefully under the full-swelling 
canvas, presented a picture of wonderful 
animation; and the mingling hues of 
sunshine and mist hung over all. I paced 
the deck, solemnly joyful, swift thoughts 
pulsing through me of a dim far-off 
Margaret, of a near radiant Flora, of 
hope and happiness superior to fate. It 
was one of those times when the excited 
soul transfigures the world, and we mar- 
vel how we could ever succumb to a tran- 
sient sorrow while the whole universe 
blooms, and an infinite future waits to 
open for us its doors of wonder and joy. 

“Tn this state of mind I was joined 
by Flora. She laid her hand on my 
arm, and we walked up and down to- 
gether. She was serious, almost sad, and 
she viewed the English hills with a pen- 
siveness which became her better than 
mirth. 
“tSo? she sighed, ‘all our little ro- 
mances come to an end!’ f 

«Not so,’ I said; ‘ or if one romance 
ends, it is to give place to another, still 
truer and sweeter. Our lives may be 
all a succession of romances, if we will 
make them so. I think now I will never 
doubt the future; for I find, that, when 
I have given up my dearest hopes, my 


best-beloved friends, and accepted the 


gloomy belief that all life besides is bar- 
ren,—then comes some new experience, 
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filling my empty cup with a still more 
delicious wine? uS 

“Don’t vex me with your philosophy !’ 

said Flora. ‘I don’t know anything 
about it. All I know is this present,— 
this sky, this earth, this sea, and the joy 
between, which I can’t give up quite so 
easily as you can, with your beautiful 
theory, that something better awaits 
you.’ 
“<I have told you, I replied —for I 
had been quite frank with her,— how I 
left America,—what a blank life was to 
me then; and did I not turn my back 
upon all that to meet face to face the 
greatest happiness which I have ever yet 
known? Ought not this to give me faith 
in the divinity that shapes our ends?’ 

“« And so, she answered, ‘when I 
have lost you, I shall have the satisfac- 
tion of thinking that you are enjoying 
some still more exquisite consolation for 
the slight pangs you may have felt at. 
parting from me! Your philosophy will 
make it easy for you to say, “ Good-bye! 
it was a pretty romance; I go to find 
prettier ones still”; and then forget me 
altogether !’ 

“< And you,’ I said, ‘ will that be easy 
for you?’ 

“: Yes,’ she cried, with spirit,— any- 
thing is easy to a proud, impetuous wom- 
an, who finds that the brief romance of 
a ten-days’ acquaintance has already be- 
come tiresome to the second party. I 
am glad I have enjoyed what I have; 
that is so much gain, of which you can- 
not rob me; and now I can say good-bye 
as coolly as you, or I can die of shame, 
or I can at once walk over this single 
rail into the water, and quench this little 
candle, and so an end!’ 

“She sprang upon a bench, and, I 
swear to you, I thought she was going 
down! I was so exalted by this passion- 
ate demonstration, that I should certainly 
have gone over with her, and felt per- 
fectly content to die in her arms,—at 
least, until I began to realize what a very 
disagreeable bath we had chosen to drown 
in. ' 
“I drew her away; I walked up and 
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down with that superb creature panting 
and palpitating almost upon my heart; I 
poured into her ear I know not what ex- 
travagant vows; and before the slow- 
handed sailors had fastened their cable 
to the buoy in the channel, we had knot- 
ted a more subtile and difficult noose, not 
to be so easily undone! 

« Now see what strange, variable fools 
we are! Months of tender intercourse 
had failed to bring about anything like a 
positive engagement between Margaret 
and myself; and here behold me irrevo- 
cably pledged to Flora, after a brief ten- 
days’ acquaintance ! 

“ Six mortal hours were exhausted in 
making the steamer fast,—in sending off 
her Majesty’s mails, of which the cock- 
ney speaks with a tone of reverence 
altogether disgusting to us free-minded 
Yankees,—and in entertaining the cus- 
tom-house inspectors, who paid a long 
and tedious visit to the saloon and our 
luggage. . Then we were suffered to land, 
and enter the noisy, solid streets of Liv- 
erpool, amid the donkeys and beggars 
and quaint scenes which strike the Ameri- 
can so oddly upon a first visit. All this 
delay, the weariness and impatience, the 
contrast between the morning and the 
hard, grim reality of mid-day, brought 
me down from my elevation. I felt 
alarmed to think of what had passed. 
I seemed to have been doing some wild, 
unadvised act in a fit of intoxication. 
Margaret came up before me, sad, silent, 
reproachful; and as I gazed upon Flora’s 
bedimmed face, I wondered how I had 
been so charmed. 

“ We took the first train for London, 
where we arrived at midnight. Two 
weeks in that vast Babel,—then, ho! for 
Paris! Twelve hours by rail and steamer 
carried us out of John Bull’s dominions 
into the brilliant metropolis of his French 
neighbor. Joseph accompanied us, and 
wrote letters home, filled with gossip 
which I knew, or hoped, would make 
Margaret writhe. I had not found it so 
easy to forget her as I had supposed it 
would be. Flora’s power over me was 
sovereign ; but when I was weary of the 
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dazzle and whirl of the life she led me, 
—when I looked into the depths of my 
heart, and saw what the thin film of pas- 
sion and pleasure concealed,—in those 
serious moments which would come, and 
my soul put stern questioris to’: me,— 
then, Sir,—then—Margaret had her re- 
venge. 

“ A month, crowded and glittering with 
novelty and incident, preceded our de- 
parture for Switzerland. I accompanied 
Flora’s party ; Joseph remained behind. 
We left Paris about the middle of June, 
and returned in September. I have no 
words to speak of that era in my life. 
I saw, enjoyed, suffered, learned so 
much! Flora was always glad, magnifi- 
cent, irresistible. But, as I knew her 
longer, my moments of misgiving became 
more frequent and profound. If I had 
aspired to nothing higher than a life of 
sensuous delights, she would have been 
all I could wish. But 

“We were to spend the winter in 
Italy. Meanwhile, we had another month 
in Paris. Here I had found Joseph 
again, who troubled me a good deal with 
certain rumors he had received concern- 
ing Margaret. According to these, she 
had been in feeble health ever since we 
left, and her increasing delicacy was be- 
ginning to alarm her friends. ‘ But,’ add- 
ed another of Joseph’s correspondents, 
‘don’t let Westwood flatter himself that 
he is the cause, for she is cured of him; 
and there is talk of an engagement. be- 
tween her and a handsome young clergy- 
man, who is both eloquent and fascinat- 
ing.’ 

“This bit of gossip made me very 
bitter and angry. ‘Forget me so soon ?’ 
I said; ‘and receive the attentions of 
another man?’ You see how consistent 
I was, to condemn her for the very fault 
I had myself been so eager to commit! 

“ Well, the round of rides, excursions, 
soirées, visits to the operas and theatres, 
walks on the Boulevards, and in the gal- 
leries of the Louvre, ended at last. The 
evening before we were to set out for the 
South of France, I was at my lodgings, 
unpacking and repacking the luggage 
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_ which I had left in Joseph’s care during 
_ my absence among the Alps; I was mel- 
ancholy, dissatisfied with the dissipations 
which had exhausted my time and ener- 
gies, and thinking of Margaret. I had 
not preserved a single memento of her; 
and now I wished I had one,—if only a 
withered leaf, or a line of her writing. 
In this mood, I chanced to cast my eye 
upon a stray glove, in the bottom of my 
trunk. I snatched at it eagerly, and, in 
the impulse of the moment,—before I 
reflected that I was wronging Flora,— 
pressed it to my lips. Yes, I found the 
place where it had been mended, the 
spot Margaret’s fingers had touched, and 
gave it a kiss for every stitch. Then, in- 
censed at myself, I flung it from me, and 
hurried from the room. I walked towards 
the Place de la Concorde, where the bril- 
liant lamps burned like a constellation. 
I strolled through the Elysian Fields, 
and watched the lights of the carriages 
swarming like fire-flies up the long ave- 
nue ; stopped by the concert gardens, and 
listened to the glorified girls singing un- 
der rosy and golden pavilions the last 
songs of the season; wandered about the 
fountains,—by the gardens of the Tuile- 
ries, where the trees stood so shadowy 
and still, and the statues gleamed so pale, 
—along the quays of the Seine, where 
the waves rolled so dark below,—trying 
to settle my thoughts, to master myself, to 
put Margaret from me. 

“ Weary at length, I returned to my 
chamber, seated myself composedly, and 
looked down at the glove which lay where 
I had thrown it, upon the polished floor. 
Mechanically I stooped and took up a bit 
of folded paper. It was written upon,— 
I unrolled it, and read. It was as if I 
had opened the record of doom! Had 
the apparition of Margaret herself risen 
‘suddenly before me, I could not have 
been more astounded. It was a note 
from her, — and such a note !— full of 
love, suffering, and humility,—poured out 
of a heart so deep and tender and true, 
that the shallowness of my own seemed ut- 
terly contemptible, in comparison with it. 
I cannot tell you what was written, but it 
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was more than even my most cruel and 
exacting pride could have asked. It was 
what would once have made me wild with 
joy,—now it almost maddened me with 
despair. I, who had often talked fine phi- 
losophy to others, had not a grain of that 
article left to physic my own malady. But 
one course seemed plain before me, and 
that was, to go quietly and drown myself 
in the Seine, which I had seen flowing 
so swift and dark under the bridges, an 
hour ago, when I stood and mused upon 
the tragical corpses its solemn flood had 
swallowed. 

“I am a little given to superstition, and 
the mystery of the note excited me. I 
have no doubt but there was some subtile 
connection between it and the near pres- 
ence of Margaret's spirit, of which I had 
that night been conscious. But the note 
had reached me by no supernatural meth- 
od, as I was at first half inclined to be- 
lieve. It was, probably, the touch, the 
atmosphere, the ineffably fine influence 
which surrounded it, which had pene- 
trated my unconscious perceptions, and 
brought her near. The paper, the glove, 
were full of Margaret,—full of something 
besides what we vaguely call mental asso- 
ciations,—full of emanations of the very 
love and suffering which she had breath- 
ed into the writing. 

“ How the note came there upon the 
floor was a riddle which I was too much 
bewildered to explain by any natural 
means. Joseph, who burst in upon me, 
in my extremity of pain and difficulty, 
solved it at once. It had fallen out of 
the glove, where it had lain folded, silent, 
unnoticed, during all this intervening pe- 
riod of folly and vexation of soul. Mar 
garet had done her duty, in time; I had 
only myself to blame for the tangle in 
which I now found myself. I was think- 
ing of Flora, upon the deck of the steam- 
ship, when, in a moment of chagrin, she 
had been so near throwing herself over; 
wondering to what fate her passion and 
impetuosity would hurry her now, if she 
knew; cursing myself for my weakness 
and jeras: walle Joseph kept ie 
me what I intended to do. 
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“Do? do?’ I said, furiously, — ‘I 
shall kill you, that is what I shall do, if 
you drive me mad with questions which 
neither angels nor fiends can answer !’ 

“< I know what you will do,’ said Jo- 
seph; ‘you will go home and marry 
Margaret.’ 

“You can have no conception of the 
effect of these words,— Go home and 
marry Margaret.. I shook as I have 
seen men shake with the ague. All that 
might have been,—what might be still,— 
the happiness cast away, and perhaps yet 
within my reach,—the temptation of the 
Devil, who appealed to my cowardice, to 
fly from Flora, break my vows, risk my 
honor and her life, for Margaret,—all this 
rushed through me tumultuously. At 
length I said,— 

“No, Joseph; I shall do no such 
thing. I can never be worthy of Mar- 
garet; it will be only by fasting and 
prayer that I can make myself worthy 
of Flora.’ 

«¢ Will you start for Italy in the morn- 
ing?’ he asked, pitilessly. 

“t Bor Italy in the morning?’ I 
groaned. Meet Flora, travel with her, 
play the hypocrite, with smiles on my 
lips and hell in my heart,—or thunder- 
strike her at once with the truth ;—what 
was Í to do? To some men the question 
would, perhaps, have presented few difi- 
culties. But for me, Sir, who am not 
quite devoid of conscience, whatever you 
may think,—let me tell you, Pd rather 
hang by sharp hooks over a roasting fire 
than be again suspended as I was betwixt 
two such alternatives, and feel the torture 
of both! 

“ Having driven Joseph away, I lock- 
ed myself into my room, and suffered 
the torments of the damned in as quiet a 
` manner as possible, until morning. Then 
Joseph returned, and looked at me with 
dismay. 

«« For Heaven’s sake!’ he said, ‘you 
ought not to let this thing kill you,—and 
it will, if you keep on.’ 

“t So much the better, I said, ‘if it 
kills nobody but me. But don’t be 
alarmed. Keep perfectly cool, and at- 
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tend to the commission I am going to 
trust to you. I can’t see Flora this morn- 
ing; I must gain a little time. Go to 
the station of the Lyons railway, where 
I have engaged to meet her party; say 
to her that I am detained, but that I will 
join her on the journey. Give her no 
time to question you, and be sure that 
she does not stay behind.’ 

“Tl manage it,—trust me !* said Jo- 
seph. And off he started. At the end 
of two hours, which seemed twenty, he 
burst into my room, crying,— 

«c Good news! she is gone! I told her 
you had lost your passport, and would 
have to get another from our minister? 

“¢ What!’ I exclaimed, ‘you lied to 
her?’ 

“c Oh! there was no other way!’ said 
Joseph, ingenuously,—‘ she is so sharp! 
They’re to wait for you at Marseilles. 
But I'll manage that, too. On their ar- 
rival at the Hôtel d’Orient, they'll find 
a telegraphic dispatch from me. I wager 
a hat, they’ll leave in the first steamer for 
Naples. Then you can follow at your 
leisure.’ 

«< Thank you, Joseph.’ 

“JT felt relieved. Then came a reac- 
tion. The next day I was attacked by 
fever. I know not how long I struggled 
against it, but it mastered me. ‘The last 
things I remember were the visits of 
friends, the strange talk of a French 
physician, whispers and consultations, 
which I knew were about me, yet took 
no interest in,—and at length Joseph 
rushing to my bedside, in a flutter of 
agitation, and gasping,— 

eit Flora |” 

“< What of Flora?’ I demanded. 

“I telegraphed, but she wouldn’t go ; 
she has come back ; she is here !’ 

“I was sinking back into the stupor 
from which I had been roused, when I 
heard a rustling which seemed afar off, 
yet was in my chamber; then a vision 
appeared to my sickened sight,—a face 
which I dimly thought I had seen before, 
—a flood of curls and a rain of kisses 
showering upon me,—sobs and devouring 
caresses,—Flora’s voice calling me pas- 
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sionate names; and I lying so passive, 
faintly struggling to remember, until my 
soul sank whirling in darkness, and I 
knew no more. 
_ “One morning, I cannot tell you how 
long after, I awoke and found myself in 
a strange-looking room, filled with strange 
objects, not the least strange of which 
was the thing that seemed myself. At 
first I looked with vague and motionless 
curiosity out of the Lethe from which 
my mind slowly emerged; painless, and 
at peace; listlessly questioning whether 
I was alive or dead,—whether the limp 
weight lying in bed there was my body, 
—the meaning of the silence and the 
closed curtains. Then, with a succession 
of painful flashes, as if the pole of an 
electrical battery had been applied to 
my brain, memory returned,—Margaret, 
Flora, Paris, delirium. I next remember 
hearing myself groan aloud,—then seeing 
Joseph at my side. I tried to speak, but 
could not. Upon my pillow was a glove, 
and he placed it against my cheek. An 
indescribable, excruciating thrill shot 
through me; still I could not speak. 
After that, came `a relapse. Like Mrs. 
Browning’s poet, I lay 
© Twixt gloom and gleam, 

With Death and Life at each extreme.’ 


“ But one morning I was better. I 
could talk. Joseph bent over me, weep- 
ing for joy. 

“ The danger is past!’ he said. ‘The 
doctors say you will get well!’ 

«< Have I been so ill, then ?’ 

“<Ji12? echoed Joseph. ‘Nobody 
thought you could live. We all gave 
you up, except her ;—and she ’"—— 

“t She!’ I said,— is she here ?’ 

“t From the moment of her arrival,’ 
replied Joseph, ‘she has never left you. 
Oh, if you don’t thank God for her,’—he 
‘lowered his voice,—‘ and live all the rest 
of your life just to reward her, you are 
the most ungrateful wretch! You would 
certainly have died but for her. She 
has scarcely slept, till this morning, when 
they said you would recover.’ 

“Joseph paused. Every word he 
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spoke went down like a weight of lead 
into my soul. I had, indeed, been con- 
scious of a tender hand soothing my 
pillow, of a lovely form flitting through 
my dreams, of a breath and magnetic 
touch of love infusing warm, sweet life 
into me,—but it had always seemed Mar- 
garet, never Flora. 

«< The glove ?’ I asked. 

“s Here it is, said Joseph. ‘In your 
delirium you demanded it; you would 
not be without it; you caressed it, and ad- 
dressed to it the tenderest apostrophes.’ 

«< And Flora,—she heard ?’ 

“‘Flora ?’ repeated Joseph. ‘Don’t 
you know—haven’t you any idea—what 
has happened ? It has been terrible!” 

“Tell me at once!’ I said. ‘Keep 
nothing back !? 

“< Immediately on her return from 
Marseilles——you remember that ?” 

“u: Yes, yes! go on!’ 

“t She established herself here. No- 
body could come between her and you; 
and a brave, true girl she proved herself. 
Oh, but she was wild about you! She 
offered the doctors extravagant sums— 
she would have bribed Heaven itself, if 
she could—not to let you die. But there 
came a time,—one night, when you were 
raving about Margaret—I tell you, it 
was terrible! She would have the truth, 
and so I told her,—everything, from the 
beginning. It makes me shudder now to 
think of it,—it struck her so like death!” 

“What did she say ?—what did she 
do?’ 

“t She didn’t say much, — “Oh, my 
God! my God!”—something like that. 
The next morning she showed me a let- 
ter which she had written to Margaret.’ 

“*To Margaret?’ I started up, but 
fell back again, helpless, with a groan. 

“c Yes; said Joseph_— and it was a ` 
letter worthy of the noblest woman. I 
wrote another, for I thought Margaret 
ought to know everything. It might 
save her life, and yours, too. In the 
mean time, I had got worse news from 
her still—that her health continued to 
decline, and that her physician saw no 
hope for her except in a voyage to Italy. 
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But that she resolutely refused to un- 
dertake, until she got those letters. You 
know the rest.’ 

“< The rest?’ I said, as a horrible sus- 
picion flashed upon me. ‘You told me 
something terrible had happened.’ 

“s Yes—to Flora. But you have 
heard the worst. She is gone; she is by 
this time in Rome.’ 

“t Flora gone? But you said she was 
here.’ ; 

“t She? So sheis! But did you think 
I meant Flora? I supposed you knew. 
Not Flora,—but Margaret! Margaret !’ 

“ I shrieked out, ‘Margaret?’ That's 
the last I remember,—at least, the last I 
can tell. She was there—I was in her 
arms;—she had crossed the sea, not to 
save her own life, but mine. And Flora 
had gone, and my dreams were true; and 
the breath and magnetic touch of love, 
which infused warm, sweet life into me, 
and seemed not Flora’s, but Margaret’s, 
were no illusion, and what more can 
I tell ? 

“ From the moment of receiving those 
letters, Margaret’s energies were roused, 
and she had begun to regain her health. 
There is no such potent medicine as hope 
and love. It had saved her, and it saved 
me. My recovery was sure and speedy. 
The happiness which had seemed too 
great, too dear to be ever possible, was 
now mine. She was with me again, all my 
own! Only the convalescent, who feels 
the glow of love quicken the pure pulses 
of returning health, knows what perfect 
bliss is. 

“ As soon as I was strong enough to 
travel, we set out for Italy, the faithful 
Joseph accompanying us. We enjoyed 
Florence, its palaces and galleries of art, 
the quaint old churches, about which the 
. religious sentiment of ages seems to hang 
like an atmosphere, the morning and 
evening clamor of musical bells, the 
Arno, and the olive-crowned Tuscan 
hills,—all so delightful to the senses and 
the soul. After Florence, Naples, with its 
beautiful, dangerous, volcanic environs, 
where the ancients aptly located their 
heaven and hell, and where a luxurious, 
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passionate people absorbs into its blood 
the spirit of the soil, and the fire and 
languor of the clime. From Naples to 
Rome, where we saw St. Peter’s, that 
bubble on the surface of the globe, which 
the next earthquake may bfrst, the Vati- 
can, with its marvels of statuary, the 
ruined temples of the old gods and 
heroes, the Campagna, the Pope, and— 
Flora. We had but a glimpse of her. 
It was one night, at the Colosseum. We 
had been musing about that vast and 
solemn pile by the moonlight, which 
silvered it over with indescribable beau- 
ty, and at last, accompanied by our 
guides, bearing torches, we ascended 
through dark and broken passages to the 
upper benches of the amphitheatre. As 
we were passing along one side, we saw 
picturesquely moving through the shad- 
ows of the opposite walls, with the im- 
mense arena between, the red-flaring 
torches and halfilluminated figures of 
another party of visitors. I don’t know 
whether it was instinct, or acuteness of 
vision, that suggested Flora; but, with a 
sudden leap of the heart, I felt that she 
was there. We descended, and passed 
out under the dark arches of the stupen- 
dous ruin. The other visitors walked a 
little in advance of us,—two of the num- 
ber lingering behind their companions ; 
and certain words of tenderness and pas- 
sion we heard, which strangely brought 
to my mind those nights on the ocean- 
steamer. 

«< What is the matter with you ?’ said 
Margaret, looking in my face. 

“+ Hush!’ I whispered,— there—that 
woman—is Flora!’ 

“ She clung to me,—I drew her closer, 
as we paused; and the happy couple 
went on, over the ancient Forum, by the 
silent columns of the ruined. temples, 
and disappeared from sight upon the 
summit of the Capitoline Hill. j 

« A few months later, we heard of the 
marriage of Flora to an English baro- 
net; she is now my Lady, and I must do 
her the justice to say that I never knew 
a woman better fitted to bear that: title. 
As for Margaret,—if you will return with 
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me to my home on the Hudson, after we 
have finished our hunt after those West- 
ern lands, you shall see her, together 
with the loveliest pair of children that 
ever made two proud parents happy. 


TO 
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“ And here,” added Westwood, “we 
have arrived at the end of our day’s 
journey; we have had the Romance of 
the Glove, and now—let’s have some 
supper.” 


ON RECEIVING HIS “FEW VERSES FOR A FEW FRIENDS.” 


“ (PRINTED, NOT PUBLISHED.) ” 


WELL thought! Who would not rather hear 
The songs to Love and Friendship sung, 
Than those which move the stranger’s tongue 

And feed his unselected ear ? 


Our social joys are more than fame ; 
Life withers in the public look: 
Why mount the pillory of a book, 

Or barter comfort for a name ? 


Who in a house of glass would dwell, 
With curious eyes at every pane ? 
To ring him in and out again 

Who wants the public crier’s bell ? 


To see the angel in one’s way, 
Who wants to play the ass’s part, 
Bear on his back the wizard Art, 


And in his service speak or bray ? 


And who his manly locks would share 
And quench the eyes of common sense, 
To share the noisy recompense 

That mocked the shorn and blinded slave ? 


The heart has needs beyond the head, 

And, starving in the plenitude 

Of strange gifts, craves its common food, 
Our human nature’s daily bread. 


We are but men: no gods are we 
To sit in mid-heaven, cold and bleak, 
\ Each separate, on his painful peak, 
Thin-cloaked in self-complacency ! 


Better his lot whose axe is swung 
In Wartburg woods, or that poor girl’s 
Who by the Ilm her spindle whirls 
And sings the songs that Luther sung, 
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Than his, who, old and cold and vain, 
At Weimar sat, a demigod, 
And bowed with Jove’s imperial nod 
His votaries in and out again! 


Ply, Vanity, thy wingéd feet! 
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Ambition, hew thy rocky stair ! 
Who envies him who feeds on air 
The icy splendors of his seat ? 


I see your Alps above me cut 
The dark, cold sky,—and dim and lone 
I see ye sitting, stone on stone, 

With human senses dulled and shut. 


I could not reach you, if I would, 
Nor sit among your cloudy shapes; 
And (spare the fable of the Grapes 
And Fox) I would not, if I could. 


Keep to your lofty pedestals! 
The safer plain below I choose : 
Who never wins can rarely lose, 
Who never climbs as rarely falls 


Let such as love the eagle’s scream 
Divide with him his home of ice: 
For me shall gentler notes suftice,— 

The valley-song of bird and stream, 


The pastoral bleat, the drone of bees, 
The flail-beat chiming far away, 
The cattle-low at shut of day, 

The voice of God in leaf and breeze! 


Then lend thy hand, my wiser friend, 

And help me to the vales below, 

(In truth, I have not far to go,) 
Where sweet with flowers the fields extend. 


THE SINGING-BIRDS 


THOSE persons enjoy the most happi- 
ness, if possessed of a benevolent heart 
and favored by ordinary circumstances 
of fortune, who have acquired by habit 
and education the power of deriving 
pleasure from objects that lie immedi- 


AND THEIR SONGS. 


ately around them. But these common 
sources of happiness are opened to those 
only who are endowed with genius, or 
who have received a certain kind of in- 
tellectual training. The more ordinary 
the mental and moral organization and 
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culture of the individual, the more far- 
fetched and dear-bought must be his en- 
joymients. Nature has given us in full 
development only those appetites which 
are necessary to our physical well-being. 
She has left our moral appetites and 
capacities in the germ, to be developed 
by education and circumstances. Hence 
those agreeable sensations that come 
chiefly from the exercise of the imagina- 
tion, which may be called the pleasures 
of sentiment, are available only to per- 
sons of a peculiar refinement of mind. 
The ignorant and rude may be dazzled 
and delighted by physical beauty, and 
charmed by loud and stirring sounds; 
but those more simple melodies and less 
attractive colors and forms that appeal 
to the mind for their principal effect act 
more powerfully upon individuals of su- 
perior culture. 

In proportion as we have been trained 
to be’ agreeably affected by the outward 
forms of Nature, and the sounds that 
proceed from the animate and inanimate 
world, are we capable of being made 
happy without resorting to expensive 
and vulgar recreations. It ought, there- 
fore, to be one of the chief points in the 
education of youth, while teaching them 
the still more important offices of hu- 
manity, to cultivate and enliven their 
susceptibility to the charms of natural 
objects. Then would the aspects of 
Nature, continually changing with the 
progress of the seasons and the sounds 
that enliven their march, satisfy, in a 
great measure, that craving for agreeable 
sensations which leads mankind away 
from humble and healthful pursuits to 
those of a more artificial and exciting 
life. The value of such pleasures con- 
sists not so much in their cheapness as in 
their favorable moral influences, which 
improve the heart, while they lead the 
mind to observations that pleasantly ex- 
ercise and develope, without tasking its 
powers. The quiet emotions, half musi- 
cal and half poetical, which are awak- 
ened by listening to the songs of birds, 
belong to this class of refined enjoy- 
ments. 


The Singing-Birds and their Songs. 
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But the music of birds, though agree- 
able to all, conveys positive and durable 
pleasure only to those who have learned © 
to associate with their notes, in connec- 
tion with the scenes of Nature, a thou- 
sand interesting and romantic images. 
To many persons of this character it af- 
fords more delight than the most brilliant 
music of the opera or the concert. In 
vain, therefore, will it be said, as an ob- 
jection, that the notes of birds have no 
charm, save that which is derived from 
association, and that, considered as music, 
they do not equal that of the most simple 
reed or flageolet. It is sufficient to re- 
mark, that the most delightful influences 
of Nature proceed from those sights and 
sounds that appeal to the imagination 
and affections through the medium of 
slight and almost insensible impressions 
made upon the eye and the ear. At the 
moment when these physical impressions 
exceed a certain mean, the spell is brok- 
en, and the enjoyment becomes sensual, 
not intellectual. How soon, indeed, would 
the songs of birds lose their effect, if they 
were loud and brilliant, like a band of 
instruments! It is their simplicity that 
gives them their charm. 

As a further illustration of this point, 
it may be remarked that simple melodies 
have among all people exercised a great- 
er power over the imagination than loud- 
er and more complicated music. Nature 
employs a very small amount of physical 
sensation to create an intellectual passion, 
and when an excess is used a diminished 
effect is produced. I am persuaded that 
the effect of a great part of our sacred 
music is lost by an excess of harmony 
and a too great volume of sound. On 
the same principle, a loud crash of thun- 
der deafens and terrifies ; but its low and 
distant rumbling produces an agreeable 
emotion of sublimity. 

The songs of birds are as intimately 
allied with poetry as with music. The 
lark has been aptly denominated a “ feath- 
ered lyric” by one of the English poets; 
and the analogy becomes apparent when 
we consider how much the song of a bird 
resembles a lyrical ballad in its influence 
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on the mind. Though it utters no words, 
how plainly it suggests a long train of 
agreeable images of love, beauty, friend- 
ship, and home! When a young person 
has suffered any severe wound of- the 
affections, he seldom fails, if endowed 
with a sensitive mind, to listen to the 
birds as sharers in his affliction. Through 
them the deities of the groves seem to 
offer him their consolation. By indulg- 
ing this habit of making companionship 
with the objects of Nature, all pleasing 
sights and sounds gradually become cer- 
tain anodynes for his sorrow; and those 
who have this mental alembic for turning 
grief into a poetic melancholy can sel- 
dom be reduced to a state of absolute 
despondency. Poetry, or rather the po- 
etic sentiment, exalts all our pleasures 
and soothes all our afflictions by some 
illusive charm, whether it be turned in- 
to the channel of religion or romance. 
Without this reflection of light from the 
imagination, what is the passion of love? 
and what is our love of beauty and of 
sweet sounds, but a mere gravitation ? 
The voice of every singing-bird has its 
associations in the minds of all suscepti- 
ble persons who were born and nurtured 
within the precincts of its untutored min- 
strelsy. The music of birds is modulated 
in pleasant unison with all the chords 
of affection and imagination, filling the 
soul with a lively consciousness of happi- 
ness and beauty, and soothing it with 
romantic visions of memory,—of love, 
when it was an ethereal sentiment of ad- 
oration and not a passion, and of friend- 
ship, when it was a passion and not an 
expedience,—of dear and simple adven- 
tures, and of comrades who had part in 
them,—of dappled mornings, and serene 
and glowing sunsets,—of sequestered 
nooks and mossy seats in the old wood,— 
of paths by the riverside, and flowers 
that smiled a bright welcome to our ram- 
bling, — of lingering departures from 
home, and of old by-ways, overshadowed 
by trees and hedged with roses and vibur- 
nums, that spread their shade and their 
perfume around our path to gladden our 
return. By this pleasant instrumentality 
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has Nature provided for the happiness of 
those who have learned to be delighted 
with the survey of her works, and with 
the sound of those voices which she has 
appointed to communicate to the human 
soul the joys of her inferior reation. 

The singing-birds, with reference to 
their songs, may be divided into four 
classes. First, the Rapid Singers, whose 
song is uninterrupted, of considerable 
length, and uttered with fervor, and in 
apparent ecstasy. Second, the Moderate 
Singers, whose notes are slowly modu- 
lated, but without pauses or rests between 
their different strains. Third, the Inter- 
rupted Singers, who seldom modulate 
their notes with rapidity, and make de- 
cided pauses between their several strains, 
of which there are in general from five 
to eight or nine. Fourth, the Warblers, 
whose notes consist of only one or two 
strains, not combined into a song. 

The canary, among foreign birds, and 
the linnet and bobolink, among American 
birds, are familiar examples of the first 
class; the common robin and the veery 
of the second; the wood-thrush, the cat- 
bird, and the mocking-bird, of the third; 
and the blue-bird, the pewee, and the 
purple martin, of the fourth class. It 
may be added, that some birds are nearly 
periodical in their habits of singing, pre- 
ferring the morning and evening, and 
occasional periods in other parts of the 
day, while others sing almost indifferently 
at all hours. The greater number of 
species, however, are more tuneful in the 
early morning than at any other hour. 

June, in this part of the world, is the 
most vocal month of the year. Many of 
our principal songsters do not arrive until 
near the middle of May ; and all, whether 
they come early or late, continue in song 
throughout the month of June. The 
bobolink, which is one of the first to be- 
come silent, continues vocal until the 
second week in July. So nearly simul- 
taneous is the discontinuance of the songs 
of this species, that it might seem as if 
their silence were preconcerted, and that 
by a vote they had, on a certain day, 
adjourned over to another year. If an 
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unusually genial day occurs about the 
seventh of July, we may hear multitudes 
of them singing merrily on that occasion. 
Should this time be followed by two or 
three successive days of chilly and rainy 
weather, their tunefulness is so generally 
brought to a close during this period, that 
we may not hear another musical note 
from a single individual after the seventh. 
The songs of birds are discontinued as 
soon as their amorous dalliances and the 
care of their offsprmg have ceased. 
Hence those birds that raise but one 
brood of young during the season, like the 
bobolink, are the first to become silent. 

No one of the New England birds is 
an autumnal warbler; though the song- 
sparrow often greets the fine mornings in 
October with his lays, and the shore-lark, 
after spending the summer in Labrador 
and about the shores of Hudson’s Bay, 
is sometimes heard in autumn, soaring 
and singing at the dawn of day, while on 
his passage to the South. The bobolink, 
the veery, or Wilson’s thrush, the red 
thrush, and the golden robin, are silent 
after the middle of July ; the wood-thrush, 
the cat-bird, and the common robin, not 
until a month later; but the song-sparrow 
alone continues to sing throughout the 
summer. The tuneful season of the 
year, in New England, embraces a period 
of about four months, from the middle of 
April to the middle of August. 

There are certain times of the day, as 
well as certain seasons of the year, when 
the birds are most musical. The grand 
concert of the feathered tribe takes place 
during the hour between dawn and sun- 
rise. During the remainder of the day 
they sing less in concert, though many 
species are very musical at noonday, and 
seem, like the nocturnal birds, to prefer 
the hour when others are silent. At sun- 
set there is an apparent attempt to unite 
once more in chorus, but this is far from 
being so loud or so general as in the 
morning. The little birds which I have 
classed in the fourth division are a very 
important accompaniment to the anthem 
of dawn, their notes, though short, serv- 
ing agreeably to fill up the pauses made 
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by the other musicians. Thus, the hair- 
bird (Fringilla Socialis) has a sharp and 
trilling note, without any modulation, and 
not at all melodious, when heard alone; ~ 
but in the morning it is the chief harmo- 
nizer of the whole chorus, and serves, 
more than any other voice, to give unity 
and symphony to the multitude of miscel- 
laneous parts. 

There are not many birds whose notes 
could be accurately described upon the 
gamut. The nearest approach we can 
make to accuracy is to give some general 
idea of their time and modulation. Their 
musical intervals can be distinguished but 
with difficulty, on account of the rapidity 
of their utterance. I have often attempt- 
ed to transcribe some of their notes upon ~ 
the musical scale, but I am persuaded that 
such sketches can be only approximations 
to literal correctness. As different in- 
dividuals of the same species sing very 
differently, the notes, as transcribed from 
the song of one individual, will never ex- 
actly represent the song of another. If 
we listen attentively, however, to a num- 
ber of songs, we shall detect in all of 
them a theme, as it is termed by musi- 
cians, of which the different individuals 
of the species warble their respective 
variations. Every song is, technically 
speaking, a fantasia constructed upon 
this theme, from which none of the spe- 
cies ever departs. 

It is very generally believed that the 
singing-birds are confined to temperate 
latitudes, and that the tropical birds have 
not the gift of song. That this is an er- 
ror is apparent from the testimony of 
travellers, who speak of the birds in the 
Sandwich Islands and New Zealand as 
singing delightfully, and some fine song- 
sters are occasionally imported in cages 
from tropical climates. The origin of 
this notion may be explained in sev- 
eral ways. It is worthy of notice that 
within the tropics the singing season of 
different species of birds does not occur 
at the same time. One species may be 
musical in the spring, another in sum- 
mer, and others in autumn and winter, 
When one species, therefore, has begun 
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to sing, another has ceased, so that, at 
whatever time of the year the traveller 
stops, he hears but few birds engaged in 
song. 

In the temperate latitudes, on the con- 
trary, as soon as the birds arrive, they 
commence building their nests, and be- 
come musical at the same time. If a 
stranger from a tropical climate should 
arrive in this country in the spring, and 
remain here during the months of May 
and June, he would hear more birds 
singing together than he ever heard at 
once- in his own clime; but were he to 
arrive about the middle of July, when 
the greater number of our birds have dis- 
continued their songs, he would probably, 
if he knew the reputation of the Northern 
birds, marvel a little at their silence. If 
there are as many birds singing at one 
time during the whole year, in the hot 
climates, as we hear in this country in 
the latter half of summer, the greater 
average would appear to be on the side 
of the former. 

It may also be remarked, that the sing- 
ing-birds of the tropics are not so well 
known as those of temperate latitudes 
which are inhabited by civilized men. 
The savages and barbarians, who are the 
principal inhabitants of hot countries, are 
seldom observant of the habits or the 
voices of the singing-birds. A musician 
of the feathered race, as well as a harpist 
or violinist, must have an appreciating 
audience, or his powers can never be 
made known to the world. But even 
with the same audience, the tropical sing- 
ing-birds would probably be less esteemed 
than songsters of equal merit in the tem- 
perate latitudes; for, amid the stridulous 
and deafening sounds made by the in- 
sects in warm climates, the notes of birds 
would be scarcely audible. 

We are still inclined to believe, how- 
ever, that there is a larger proportion of 
musical birds in the temperate than in 
the torrid zone, because in the former 
region there are more of those species 
that build low and live among the grass 
and shrubbery, and it is well known that 
the singing-birds are mostly of the latter 
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description. In warm climates the vege- 
tation consists chiefly of trees and tall 
vines, forming together an umbrageous 
canopy overhead, with but a scanty un- 
dergrowth. In temperate latitudes the 
shrubbery predominates, especially in 
the most northerly parts. Moreover, 
the grasses that furnish by their seeds a 
great proportion of the food of the small- 
er birds are almost entirely wanting in 
the torrid zone. 

The birds that live in trees are re- 
markable for their brilliant plumage ; 
those that live upon the ground and in 
the shrubbery are plainly dressed. This 
is a provision of Nature for their protec- 
tion, as the ground-birds must have a 
predominance of tints that resemble the 
general hues of the surface of the earth. 
I do not know a single brightly-plumed 
bird that nestles upon the ground, unless 
the bobolink may be considered an ex- 
ception. They are almost invariably col- 
ored like sparrows. The birds that in- 
habit the trees, on the other hand, need 
less of this protection, though the females 
are commonly of an olive or greenish 
yellow, which harmonizes with the gen- 
eral hue of the foliage, and screens them 
from observation; while sitting upon the 
nest. The male, on the contrary, who 
seldom sits upon the nest, requires a 
plumage that will render him conspicu- 
ous to the female and to the young, after 
they have left their nest. It is remark- 
able, that Nature, in all cases in which 
she has created a difference in the plum- 
age of the male and female, has used the 
hues of their plumage only for the pro- 
tection of the mother and the young, for 
whose advantage she has dressed the 
male parent in colors that must some- 
what endanger his own safety. 

The color of the plumage of birds seems 
to bear less relation to their powers of 
song than to their habitats; and as the 
birds that live in trees are commonly less 
tuneful, they are more brilliantly array- 
ed. The bird employs his song in woo- 
ing his mate, as well as in entertaining 
her after she is wedded ; and it is not un- 
likely that Nature may have compensated 
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those which are deficient in song by giv- 
ing them a superior beauty of plumage. 
as the offices of courtship devolve entire- 
ly upon the males, it is the more neces- 
sary that they should be possessed of con- 
spicuous attractions; but as the task of 
sitting upon the nest devolves upon the 
female, she requires more of that protec- 
tion which arises from the conformity of 
her plumage with the general hue of the 
objects that surround her nest. While 
she is sitting, the plain hues of her dress 
protect her from observation ; but when 
she leaves her nest to seek her compan- 
ion, she is enabled by his brilliant colors 
the more easily to discover him. The 
male is diligent in providing for the wants 
of the offspring, and hence it is important 
that his dress should render him conspic- 
uous., When the young birds have left 
the nest, upon seeing the flash of his 
plumage, they immediately utter their 
call, and by this note, which might not 
otherwise be sounded at the right moment, 
he detects them and supplies them with 
food. Should a bird of prey suddenly 
come into their neighborhood, he over- 
looks the plainly-dressed mother and off- 
spring, and gives chase to the male par- 
ent, who not only escapes, but at the 
same time diverts the attention of the 
foe from his defenceless progeny. 

But the birds that build low, either 
upon the ground or among the shrub- 
bery, are exposed to a greater number 
* and variety of enemies. Hence it be- 
comes necessary that the males as well as 
the females should have that protection 
which is afforded by sobriety of color. 
Not being made conspicuous by their 
plumage, they are endowed with the gift 
of song, that they may make known their 
presence to their mate and their young 
by their voice. I have often thought 
that the song of the bird was designed by 
Nature for the benefit of the young, no 
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less than for tħe entertainment of his 
mate. The sounds uttered by birds on 


account of- their young always precede 


the period of incubation. The common 
hen begins to cluck several days before 
she begins to sit upon her eggs. In like 
manner the male singing-bird commences 
his song when the pair are making ready 
to build their nest. While his mate is 
sitting, his song reminds her of his pres- 
ence, and inspires her with a feeling of 
security and content, during the period 
of her confinement. As soon as the 
young are hatched, they begin to learn 
his voice and grow accustomed to it, and 
when they fly from the nest they are pre- 
vented by the sound of it from warder- 
ing and getting bewildered. If they hap- 
pen to fly beyond certain bounds, the song 
of the male parent warns them of their 
distance, and causes them to turn and 
draw near the place from which it seems 
to issue. Thus the song of the male bird, 
always uttered within a certain circum- 
ference, of which the nest is the cen- 
tre, becomes a kind of sentinel voice, 
to keep the young birds within prudent 
limits. 

It is not easy to explain why a larger 
proportion of the birds that occupy trees 
should be destitute of song, except on 
the supposition that in such elevated situ- 
ations the young are more easily guided 
by sight than by hearing. Still there 
are many songsters which are dressed 
in brilliant plumage, and of these we have 
some examples among our native birds. 
These, however, are evident exceptions 
to the general fact, and we may trace a 
plain analogy in this respect between 
birds and insects. The musical insects 
are, we believe, invariably destitute of 
brilliant plumage. _ Butterflies and moths 
do not sing; the music of insects comes 
chiefly pi the plainly-dressed locust 
and grasshopper tribes. 
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OUR TALKS WITH UNCLE JOHN. 


TALK NUMBER ONE. 


WE were happy children, Alice and I, 
when,.on Alice’s sixteenth birthday, we 
persuaded our father, the most indulgent 
parent in Cincinnati, that there was no 
need of our going to school any longer; 
not that our education was finished,—we 
did not even put up such a preposterous 
plea as that,~—but because Mrs. C. did not 
intend to send Laura, and we did not be- 
lieve any of our set of girls would go back 
_after the holidays. 

There is no being so facile as an Amer- 
ican father, especially where his daugh- 
ters are concerned; and our dear father 
Was no exception to the general rule. 
So our school education was finished. 
For the rest, for the real education of 
our minds and hearts, we took care of 
ourselves. 

How could it be otherwise? Our fa- 
ther, a leading merchant in Cincinnati, 
spent his days in his counting-room, and 
his evenings buried in his newspapers or 
in his business calculations, on the ab- 
sorbing nature of which we had learned 
to build with such certainty, that, when 
his consent was necessary to some scheme 
of pleasure, we preferred our requests 
with such a nice adjustment of time, that 
the answer generally was, “January 3d, 
—two thousand bales,—yes, my dear,— 
and twelve are sixteen,—yes, Alice, 
don’t bother me, child!” and, armed with 
that unconscious assent, we sought our 
mother. 

“ Papa says that we may go. Do you 
think, mamma, that Miss D. can have our 
dresses in time ?” 

Our dear mother, most faithful and 
indefatigable in her care for our bodily 
wants, what time had she for aught else ? 
With feeble health, with poor servants, 
with a large house crowded with fine 
furniture, and with the claims of a nu- 
merous calling and party-giving acquaint- 
ance,—claims which both my father and 


herself imagined his business and her 
social position made imperative,—what 
could she do more than to see that our 
innumerable white skirts were properly 
tucked, embroidered, washed, and starch- 
ed, that our party dresses were equal to 
those which Mrs. C. and Mrs. D. provided 
for their girls, and that our bonnets were 
fashionable enough for Fourth Street ? 
Could she find time for anything more ? 
Yes,—on our bodily ailments she always 
found time to bestow motherly care, 
watchfulness, and sympathy ; of our men- 
tal ills she knew nothing. 

So we cared for ourselves, Alice and 
I, through those merry, thoughtless two 
years that followed,—merry (not happy) 
in our Fourth-Street promenades, our 
Saturday-afternoon assignations at the 
dancing-school rooms, our parties and 
picnics; and merry still, but thought- 
less always, in our eager search for ex- 
citement in the novels, whose perusal 
was our only literary enjoyment. 

Somehow we woke up,—somehow we 
groped our way out of our frivolity. First 
came weariness, then impatience, and last 
a passing-away of all things old ie a put- 
ting-on of things new. 

I remember well the day when Alice 
first spoke out her unrest. My pretty 
Alice! I see her now, as she flung her- 
self across the foot of the bed, and, her 
chin on her hand, watched me combing 
and parting my hair. I see again those 
soft, dark brown eyes, so deep in their 
liquid beauty that you lost yourself gaz- 
ing down into them; again I see falling 
around her that wealth of auburn hair 
of the true Titian color, the smooth, low 
forehead, and the ripe, red lips, whose 
mobility lent such varying expression to 
her face. 

At that moment the eyes drooped and 
the lips trembled with weariness. 

“Must we go to that tiresome party, 
Kate? We have been to three this 
week; they are all alike.” 
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I looked ather. “ Are you in earnest? 
will you stay at home? I know I shall 
be tired to death; but what will Laura C. 
say ? what will all the girls think?” 

Alice raised herself on her elbow. 
“ Kate, I don’t believe it is any matter 
what they think. Do we really care for 
any of them, except to wish them well? 
and we can wish them well without being 
with them all the time. Do you know, 
Kate, I have been tired to death of all 
this for these three months? It was very 
well at first, when we first left school; 
parties were pleasant enough then, but 
now ”. and Alice sprang from the 
bed and seated herself in a low chair 


at my feet, as, glowing and eager, she 


went on, her face lighting with her rapid 
speech,—“ Kate, I have thought it over 
and over again, this tiresome, useless 
life; it wears me out, and I mean to 
change it. You know we may do just 
as we please ; neither papa nor mamma 
will care. I shall stay at home.” 

“ But what will people say?” I put 
in, feebly. 

Alice’s eyes flashed. “You know, 
Kate, I don’t care for ‘people, as you 
call them. I only know that I am ut- 
terly weary of this petty visiting and gos- 
siping, this round of: parties, concerts, 
and lectures, where we meet the same 
faces. There is no harm in it that I 
know of, but: it is simply so stupid. If 
we met. new people, it would be some- 
thing; but the same girls, the same 
beaux.” 

“ And George W. and Henry B., what 
will they do for partners to-night ? what 
will become of them?” 

Alice put up her lip. “They will 
console themselves with Laura C. and 
those Kentucky girls from Louisville. 
For my part, I shall put on my walking- 
dress, and go over the river to spend the 
evening with Uncle John, and, what is 
more, I shall ask mamma to let me stay 
two or three days.” And, suiting the ac- 
_ tion to the word, she began to dress hur- 
riedly. 

“You will surely never go without 
me, Alice ?” 
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“You will never stay behind, if I do 
go, Kate,” said she, looking back at me 
laughingly. “But make haste, I shall 
gain mamma over in five minutes; and 
we must be quick, if we are to reach 
Uncle John’s before tea-time.” 

Uncle John,—even now that long years 
have passed, so long that it seems to me 
as if I had gone into another state of 
existence, as if I were not the same per- 
son as in those times,—even now the 
thought of him makes my heart beat 
quick and the blood thrill more rapidly 
through my veins. He was the delight 
of my childhood ; far better, he was the 
comfort and support of my after years. 
Even as a child, I knew, knew by some 
intuitive perception, that Uncle John was 
not happy. How soon I learned that he 
was a disappointed man I cannot tell; but 
long before I grew up into womanhood I 
was conscious that he had made some 
mistake in life, that some cloud hung over 
him. I never asked, I never talked on the 
subject, even to Alice; there was always 
an understanding between us that we 
should be silent about that which each of 
us felt with all the certainty of knowledge. 

But if Uncle John was unhappy him- 
self, who was there that he did not 
make happy? No one who came near 
him,—from his nieces whom he petted 
and spoiled, down to the little negroes 
who rolled, unrebuked, over the grass 
before his window in summer, or woke 
him on a Christmas morning with their 
shrill “ Christmas gift, Massa John!” Not 
that Uncle John was a busybody, troub- 
ling himself about many things, and seek- 
ing out occasions for obtruding his kind- 
nesses. He lived so secluded a life in 
the old family-house on the outskirts of 
Newport, (we were a Kentucky family,) 
as to raise the gossiping curiosity of all 
new residents, and to eall forth the ex- 
planatory remark from the old settlers, 
that the Delanos were all queer people, 
but John Delano was the queerest of 
them all. 

So Uncle John spent his time between 
his library and his garden, while Old 
Aunt Molly took npepe the cares 
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of the household, and kept the pantry 
always in a condition to welcome the 
guests, to whom, with Kentucky hospi- 
tality, Uncle John’s house was always 
open. Courteous he was as the finest 
gentleman of olden times, and sincerely 
glad to see his friends, but I have thought 
sometimes that he was equally glad to 
have them go away. While they were 
with him he gave them the truest wel- 
come, leaving garden and books to de- 
vote himself to their entertainment; but 
I have detected a look of relief on his 
face as he shut the gate upon them and 
sought the shelter of his own little study, 
that sanctum which even we children 
were not allowed to enter except on 
special occasions, on a quiet winter even- 
ing, or, perhaps, on as quiet a summer 
morning. 

` Uncle John had not always lived in 
the old house. We knew, that, after 
Grandpapa’s death, it had been shut up, 
—for my father’s business engagements 
would not allow my mother to reside 
in it, and Uncle John had been for years 
among the Indians in the far Northwest. 
We had heard of him sometimes, but we 
had never seen him, we hardly realized 
that he was a living person, till one day 
he suddenly appeared among us, rough- 
looking and uncouth in his hunter’s dress, 
with his heavy beard and his long hair, 
bringing with him his multifarious assort- 
ment, so charming to our eyes, of buffalo- 
robes and elk-horns, wolf-skins and In- 
dian moccasins. 

He staid with us that winter, and very 
merry and happy he seemed to us at 
first ;—looking back upon it now, I should 
call it, not happiness, but excitement ;— 
but as the winter passed on, even we chil- 
dren saw that all was not right with him. 
‘He gradually withdrew himself from the 
constant whirl of society in our house, 
and, by the spring; had settled himself 
in the old home at Newport, adding to 
his old furniture only his books, which he 
had been all winter collecting, and the 
primitive inconveniences of his own room, 
which his rough Western life had ren- 
dered indispensable to him. His study 
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presented a singular mixture of civiliza- 
tion and barbarism, and its very pecul- 
jarities made it a delight to Alice and 
me. There were a few rare engravings 
on the walls, hung between enormous ant- 
lers which supported rough-looking rifles 
and uncouth hunting-shirts,—cases of ele- 
gantly bound and valuable books, half 
hidden by heavy buffalo-robes marked 
all over with strange-looking hieroglyph- 
ics which told the Indian coups,—study- 
chairs of the most elaborate manufac- 
ture, with levers and screws to incline 
them to any, the idlest, inclination, over 
the backs of which hung white wolf-skins, 
mounted, claws and all, with brilliant 
red cloth,—and in the corner, on the 
pretty Brussels carpet, the prettiest that 
mamma could find at Shellito’s, lay the 
bag of Indian weed (Uncle John scorned 
tobacco) with which he filled his pipe 
every evening, and the moccasins which 
he always wore when at home. 

In vain did Alice and I spend our 
eyesight in embroidering slippers for him; 
our Christmas gifts were received with a 
kiss or a stroke of the head, and then put 
into Aunt Molly’s hands to be taken care 
of, while he still wore the rough mocca- 
sins, made far up among the Blackfoot 
Indians, which he laughingly declared 
were warmer, cooler, softer, and stronger 
than any slippers or boots that civilized 
shoemaker ever turned off his last. 

Quiet as it was at the old house, it had 
always been a source of happiness to us to 
be allowed to make a visit to Uncle John. 
There, if that were possible, we did more 
as we pleased than even at home; there 
were not even the conventionalities of 
society to restrain us; we were in the 
country, comparatively. And who like 
Uncle John knew what real country 
pleasures were ? who like him could pro- 
vide for every contingency ? who was so 
full of expedients in those happy gyp- 
sying expeditions which we would en- 
tice him into, and which sometimes lasted 
for days, nay, weeks? He would mount 
Alice and myself on two of his sure-foot- 
ed little Indian ponies, with which his 
trader friends always kept him supplied; 
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and throwing a pair of saddle-bags, fill- 
ed with what he called our woman's 
traps, over his own, he would start 
with us for a trip across the country for 
miles, stopping at the farm-houses at 
night, laughing us out of our conven- 
tional notions about the conveniences of 
lodging, and so forth,—and camping out 
during the day, making what we ealled 
a continuous picnic. And then the sto- 
ries he would tell us of his adventures 
among the Blackfeet,—of his trading ex- 
peditions,—his being taken prisoner by 
the Sioux,—his life in the forts,—till Alice 
would creep nearer to him in her ner- 
yous excitement, as if to be sure that he 
was really with her, and then beg him to 
go on and tell us something more. Once 
I asked him how he happened to go out 
among the Indians. His face darkened,— 
“ My little Kate, you must not ask ques- 
tions,”—and as I turned to Alice, her eyes 
were full of tears. She had been look- 
ing at him while I spoke, and she told me 
afterwards that something about Uncle 
John’s lips made her cry, they quivered 
so, and were set afterwards so tight. 
We never asked him that question again. 

But the ferry-boat, “The Belle of 
Newport,” has neared the landing while 
I have been introducing Uncle John, and 
the soft summer twilight saw us wending 
our way through the town towards the 
‘Kentucky hills, whose rounded outlines 
were still bright with the evening red. 
Just on the rise of the nearest was the 
Old House,—for it went with us by no 
other name,—and at the garden-gate 
stood Uncle John, his face brightening 
as he saw us, while behind him a row of 
eager faces showed their wide-stretched 
mouths and white teeth. 

“Come to spend two or three days, 
Alice ?” said Uncle John, that evening, 
as we sat with shaded lamp in the study, 
his moceasined feet resting on the win- 
dow-seat, while he sank into the depths 
of his leather-covered Spanish chair. 
“Why, what has become of the parties 
that Aunt Molly heard about in your 
kitchen on her way to market yesterday ? 
Where are all our handsome young stu- 
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dents that were coming home for the 
holidays? Remember, Ill have none 
of them following you over here, and dis- 
arranging my books by way of showing 
off their knowledge.” q 

Alice laughed. “Not a soul knows 
where we are, Uncle John, except mam- 
ma, and she promised not to tell. Laura 
€. has a party to-night, and she will be 
provoked enough at our running away; 
but the truth is, well, Uncle John, I 
am tired of parties; indeed, I am tired of 
our way of living, and—and Kate and 
I thought we would come and ask you 
what we ought to do about it.” 

Uncle John puckered up his face with 
a comical expression, and then, looking 
out of the window, whistled the Indian 
buffalo-eall. 

Alice sprung up. “Don’t whistle that 
provoking thing, Uncle John! Indeed, I 
am thoroughly in earnest,—parties are so 
tiresome,—all exactly alike; we always 
see the same people, or the same sort 
of people. There is nothing about them 
worth having, except the dancing; and 
even that is not as good as a scamper 
over the hills with you and the ponies. 
You know we have been going to par- 
ties for these two years; we have seen so 
much of society, no wonder we are tired 
of it.” 

“Sit down, Alice,” said Uncle John; 
“you do look really in earnest, so I sup- 
pose you must not be whistled at. And 
you have come all the way ever here this 
evening to get me to solve Life’s prob- 
lem for you? My dear, I cannot work 
it out for myself. You are ‘tired of 
society’? Why, little one, you have not 
seen society yet. Suppose I could put 
you down to-night in the midst of some 
European court,—could show you men 
whose courage, wit, or learning had made 
them world-famous,—women whose beau- 
ty, grace, and cultivation brought those 
world-famous men to their side, and who 
held them there by the fascination that 
high-breeding knows how to use. Should 
you taik of sameness then ?” ; 

Alice’s eyes sparkled for a moment, 
then she said, — 
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“ Yes, I should tire even of that, after 
a while, glorious as it would be at first.” 

“Have you reached such sublime 
heights of philosophy already? Then, 
perhaps, I shall not seem to be talking 
nonsense, when I tell you that there is 
nothing in the world of which you would 
not tire after the first joy of possession 
was over, no position which would not 
seem monotonous. You do not believe 
me? Of course not. We all buy our own 
experience in hfe; on one of two rocks 
we split: either we do not want a thing 
after we have got it, or we do not get it 
till we no longer want it. Some of us 
suffer shipwreck both ways. But, Alice, 
you must find that out for yourself.” 

“Can we not profit by each other's 
mistakes, Uncle ?” 

“No, child. To what purpose should 
I show you the breakers where my vessel 
struck.? Do you suppose you will steer 
exactly in my path? But what sober- 
ness is this ? you are not among breakers 
yet; you are simply ‘tired of living’;” 
and Uncle John’s smile was too genial to 
be called satirical. 

“ Tired of not living, I think,” replied 
Alice, —“ tired of doing nothing, of hav- 
ing nothing to do. The girls, Laura and 
the rest of them, find so much excite- 
ment in what seems to me so stupid!” 

“ You are not exactly like ‘ Laura and 
the rest of them,’ I fancy, my dear, and 
what suits them is rather too tame for 
you. But what do you propose to do 


with yourself now that you are begin- 


ning to live ?” 

“ Now you are laughing at me, Uncle, 
and you will laugh more when I tell you 
that I mean to study and to make Kate 
study with me.” 

“Poor Kate!—if you should fancy 
swimming, shooting, or any other un- 
heard-of pursuit, Kate would be obliged 
to swim and shoot with you. But I will 
not laugh any more. Study, if you will, 
Alice; you will learn fast enough, and, 
in this age of fast-advancing civilization, 
when the chances of eligible matrimony 
for young ladies in your station are year- 
ly becoming less and less,—oh, you need 
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not put up your lip and peep into my 
bachelor’s shaving-glass !—let me tell you 
that a literary taste is a recourse not to 
be despised. Of course you will study 
now to astonish me, or to surprise your 
young friends, or for some oter equally 
wise reason ; but the time may come when 
literature will be its own exceeding great 
reward.” 

“Uncle, answer me one thing,—are 
you as happy here in your quiet study as 
you were in your exciting life among the 
Indians? Do you not tire of this every- 
day sameness ?” 

“Close questioning, Alice, but I will 
answer you truly. Other things being 
equal, I confess to you that the Indian 
life was the more monotonous of the two. 
I look back now on my twenty years of 
savage life and see nothing to vary its 
dreary sameness; the dangers were al- 
ways alike, the excitements always the 
same, and the rest was a dead blank. 
The whole twenty years might be com- 
prised in four words,—we fought, we 
hunted, we eat, we slept. No, there is 
no monotony like that,—no life so stupid 
as that of the savage, with his low wants 
and his narrow hopes and fears. My 
life here among my books, which seems 
to you so tame, is excitement itself com- 
pared with that. Your stupidest party 
is full of life, intelligence, wit, when put 
beside an Indian powwow. ‘There is but 
one charm in that wandering life, Alice, 
—the free intercourse with Nature ; that 
never tires; but then you must remember 
that to enjoy it you must be cultivated 
up to it. There needs all the teaching 
of civilization, nay, the education of life, 
to enjoy Nature truly. These quiet hills, 
those beech forests, are more to me now 
than Niagara was at eighteen; and Ni- 
agara itself, which raises the poet above 
the earth, falls tame on the mind of the 
savage. Believe one who knows,—the 
man of civilization who goes back to the 
savage state throws away his life; his 
very mind becomes, like the dyer’s hand, 
‘subdued to what it works in,’ 

“ But I am going out of your depth 
again, girls,” continued he, looking at our 
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wondering, half-puzzled faces. “Let it 
go, Alice; Life is a problem too hard for 
you to solve as yet; perhaps it will solve 
itself. Meantime, we will brighten our- 
selves up to-morrow by a good scamper 
over the hills, and, the next day, if your 
fancy for study still holds, we will plan 
out some hard work, and I will show you 
what real study is. Now go to bed; but 
see first that Aunt Molly has her sand- 
wiches and gingerbread ready for the 
morning.” 


TALK NUMBER TWO. 


“Uncre Joun was well qualified to 
show us what real study was, for in his 
early youth he had read hard and long to 
fit himself for a literary life. What had 
changed his course and driven him to 
the far West we did not know, but since 
his return he had brought the persever- 
ance and judgment of middle life to the 
studies of his youth, and in his last ten 
years of leisure had made himself that 
rarest of things among Americans, a 
scholar, one worthy of the name. 

Under his guidance our studies took 
life, and Alice threw herself into them 
with all the energy of her nature. In 
vain papa pished and pshawed, and 
mamma grieved, and begged John not to 
spoil the girls by making bookworms of 
them; in vain “ Laura C. and the rest of 
them” entreated us to join this picnic or 
show ourselves at that party; in vain thé 
young men professed themselves afraid of 
us, and the girls tossed their heads and 
called us blue-stockings. Alice’s answer 
to all was, “I like studying; it is a great 
deal more entertaining than going to par 
ties; Uncle John’s study is pleasanter 
than Mrs. C.’s parlor, and a ride on his lit- 
tle Winnebago better fun than dancing.” 
And so the years went on. We were 
not out of society,—that could not be in 
our house,—but our associates changed ; 
young men of a higher standing fre- 
quented the house; we knew intimately 
the cultivated women, to whom, before, 
we had simply bowed at parties; and 
mamma and papa grew quite satisfied. 
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Not so Alice; the spirit of unrest was 
on her again, but this time it was not 
because of the weariness of life, but that 
she was oppressed by the fulness of 
her own happiness. She had waked 
up to life in waking up to love, and had 
poured out on Herbert B. the whole 
wealth of her heart. There was every- 
thing in her engagement to satisfy her 
friends, everything to gratify papa and 
mamma; and if I sometimes thought 
Herbert’s too feeble a nature tb guide 
hers, or if Uncle John sometimes talk- 


. ed with or listened to him as if he were 


measuring his depth and then went away 
with an anxious expression of face, who 
shall say how much of selfishness influ- 
enced us both? for was he not to take 
from us the pet and pride of our lives ? 

They were to be married in a few 
weeks, on Alice’s twentieth birthday, and 
then leave for New York, where Her- 
bert was connected in business with his 
father. 

It was on a gloomy December after- 
noon that Alice came running up to our 
room, where I was reading my Italian les- 
son, and exclaimed,— 

“ Quick, Kate! put away those stupid 
books, and let us go over to Uncle John’s 
for the night.” 

“ Where is Herbert ?” 

“ Herbert? Nonsense! I have sent 
him off with orders not to look for me 
again till to-morrow, and to-night I mean 
to pretend that there is no Herbert in 
the world. Perhaps this will be my last 
talk with Uncle John.” 

We walked quickly through the streets, 
shrouded in the dark winter-afternoon 
atmosphere heavy with coal-smoke, the 
houses on each side dripping with the 
fog-drops and looking dirty and cheer 
less with the black streaks running from 
the corners of each window, like tears 
down the face of some chimney-sweep or 
coal-boy, till, reaching the foot of Lud- 
low Street, we stood ankle-deep in mud, 
waiting for the little steamer, which still 
ploughed its way through the dark, sul- 
len-looking water thick with the red mud 
which the late rise had brought down, 
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and with here and there heavy pieces of 
ice floating by. 

“Uncle John will never expect us to- 
night, Alice.” 
© “I cannot help it,—I must go; for I 
shall never be satisfied without one good 
talk with him before I leave, and Her- 
bert will never spare me another even- 
ing. Besides, Uncle John will be only 
too glad to see us in this suicidal weath- 
er, as he will call it.” And she sprang 
upon the boat, laughing at my woebe- 
gone face. 

“You are glad to see us here, Uncle 
John,—glad we came in spite of the fog, 
and sleet, and ice, and Kate’s long face. 
How anybody can have a long face be- 
cause of the weather, I cannot under- 
stand,—or, indeed, why there should be 
long faces at all in the world, when ev- 
erything is so gloriously full of life.” 

“ How many years is it, Alice,—three, 
I think,—since you were tired of living, 
found life so wearisome ?” 

“Yes, just about three years since 
Kate and I ran away from Laura C.’s 
party and camé over here to ask you to 
help us out of our stupidity. I remember 
it all,—how you puzzled me by telling 
me that every position in life had its 
sameness. Ah, Uncle John, you forgot 
one thing when you told me that nothing 
satisfied us in this world.” And Alice 
looked up from her little stool, where she 
sat before the fire at Uncle John’s feet, 
with the flush of deep feeling coloring 
her cheeks and the dewy light of hap- 
piness in her eyes. 

« And that one thing, Alice ?” 

“You are lying in wait for my answer, 
to give it that smile that I hate,—it is so 
unbelieving and so sad; I will not have 
you wear it on your face to-night, Uncle 
John. You cannot, if I speak my whole 
heart out. And why should I not, before 
you and, Kate,—Kate, who is like my 
other self, and you, dear Uncle John, 
who, ever since the time we were talking 
about, have been so much to me? Do 
you know, I never told anybody before ? 
but all you said that night never left me. 
I thought of it so much! Was it true 
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that life was so dissatisfying? You who 
had tried so thoroughly, who had gone 
through such a life of adventure, had 
seemed to me really to live, was all as 
flat and unprofitable to you as one of our 
tiresome parties or morning lls? And 
something in my own heart told me it 
was true, something that haunted me all 
through my greatest enjoyments, through 
my studies that I took up then, and which 
have been to me, oh, Uncle John, so 
much more than ever I expected they 
would be! Yes, through all that I be- 
lieved you, believed you till now, be- 
lieved you till I knew Herbert.” 

“ And has Herbert told you better?” 

“Uncle John, you do not know how 
the whole of life is glorified for me,— 
glorified by his love. I do not deserve it; 
all I can do is to return it ten-fold; but 
this I know, that, while I keep it, there 
can be nothing tame or dull,—life, every- 
thing, is gilded by my own happiness.” 

“ And if you lose it?” 

The flush on her face fell. “I should 
be miserable !—I should not—no, I could 
not live any longer!” 

“ Alice,” said Uncle John, his face 
losing its half-mocking smile with which 
he had been watching her eager coun- 
tenance, “ Alice, did you know that I 
had been married ?” 


We started. “Married? No. How 
was it, and when?” 
“Tt is no matter now, my girls. Some 


time I-may tell you about it. I should 
not have spoken of it now, but that I 
know my little Alice would not believe a 
word I am going to tell her, if she thought 
she was listening to an old bachelor’s 
eroakings. Now I can speak with author- 
ity. You think you could not live with- 
out Herbert’s love? My dear, we can 
live without a great many things that we 
fancy indispensable. Nor is it so very 
easy to die. There comes many a time 
in life when it would seem quite accord- 
ing to the fitness of things, just the proper 
ending to the romance, to lie down and 
die; but, unfortunately, or rather fortu- 
nately, dying is a thing that we cannot 
do, so just in the nick of time; and in- 
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decd”—and Uncle John’s face assumed 
its strange smile, which seemed to take 
you, as it were, suddenly behind the 
scenes, to show you the wrong side of the 
tapestry, —“ and indeed,” he continued, 
“when I look back on the times in my 
life that I should have died, when it was 
fitting and proper to die, when I felt that 
dying would be such a trump card to play, 
if only I could manage it, I must say that 
I am glad now that it was beyond my 
power to arrange things according to the 
melodramatic rules. As it is, I am alive 
now. I shake my fist at all the ghosts of 
my departed tragedies and say, ‘I am 
worth two of you. Iam alive. I have 
all. the chances of the future in my fa- 
vor? ? 

_ Here he caught sight of Alice’s wide- 
opened eyes, and his smile changed into 
his own genial laugh, as he kissed her 
forehead and went on. 

“ That was a little aside, Alice, made 
to my other self, my metaphysical man,— 
not meant at all for my audience. I was 
meditating a lecture on the causes of 
conjugal happiness, but I seem to have 
stumbled upon a knot in the very first 
unwinding of the thread of my discourse.” 

“ TIl listen to the lecture, Uncle, though 
I see but one simple and _all-suflicient 
cause for my happiness.” 

“That Herbert loves you, ha? Know, 
my pretty neophyte, that happiness, mar- 
ried happiness especially, does not come 
from being loved, but from loving. What 
says our Coleridge ? 

‘For still the source, not fountain, gives 

The daily food on which Love lives.’ 

And he is right, although you shake your 
curls. In most marriages, in all that are 
not matters of convenience, one party 
has a stronger heart, will, character, than 
the other. And that one loves the most 
from the very necessity of his nature, 
and, loving most, is the happier. The 
other falls, after a while, into a passive 
state, becomes the mere recipient of love, 
and finds his or her happiness in some- 
thing else, or perhaps does not find it at 
all.” 

“ Neither side would satisfy me, Uncle 
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John; I hardly know which fate would 
be the more terrible. Do you think I 
would accept such a compromise in ex- 
change for all I am living and feeling 
now? I would rather be miserable at 
once than so half-happy.” : 

“But, my darling, Colin and Chloe 
cannot spend their whole lives singing 
madrigals and stringing daisies. It is 
not in human nature to support, for any 
length of time, such superhuman bliss. 
The time will come when Colin will find 
no more rhymes to ‘dove,’ and when 
Chloe will tire of hearing the same one. 
It is possible that Herbert will some time 
tire of reading Shelley to you,—nay, it is 
even possible that the time may come 
when you will tire of hearing him; it is 
of that time I would talk. The present 
is as perfectly satisfactory to me as to 
you and Herbert, though not exactly in 
the same degree.” 

“ Well, Uncle, what is your advice to 
Chloe disillusioned,—if you insist that 
such a thing must be?” 

“ Simply this, my own dear little child,’ 
answered Uncle John, and his voice took 
almost a solemn tone in its deep tender- 
ness,—* when that time comes, as come 
it must, do not worry your husband with 
idle regrets for the past; remember that 
the husband is not the lover; remember 
that your sex love through your imagina- 
tion, and look always for that clothing 
and refining of passion with sentiment, 
which, with us, belong only to the poetry 
and chivalry of youthful ardor. We may 
love you as well afterward,—nay, we may 
love you a great deal better,—but we 
cannot take the trouble of telling you so 
every day; we expect you to believe it 
once for all; and you,—you like to hear 
it over and over again, and, not hearing 
it, you begin to fancy it no longer true, 
and fall to trying experiments on your 
happiness. A fatal error this, Alice. 
There is nothing that men so often enjoy 
as the simply being let alone; but not 
one woman in a hundred can be made 
to believe in such a strange enjoyment. 
Then the wife becomes exigeante and 
impatient, and the husband, after fruit- 
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less attempts to find out what he has 
done, never suspecting that the real 
trouble is what he has left undone, finds 
her unreasonable, and begins to harden 
himself to griefs which he classes, like 
Miss Edgeworth, under the head of 
‘Sorrows of my Lord Plumcake.’” 

“Miserable fate of the nobler sex, 
Uncle,—disturbed, even in the sublime 
heights of philosophical self-possession, by 
the follies and unreasonablenesses of the 
weaker vessel! I suppose you allow 
men to live out their natures unrebuked, 
while women must live down theirs ?” 

“ Not I, Alice,—but I am by nature a 
special pleader, and, just now, I am en- 
gaged on Herbert’s side of the case. 
Fee me well, my darling, by a kiss or a 
merry look, and bring Herbert up to 
jadgment, and I will tell him home 
truths too.” 

“Let me hear your argument for the 
other side, most subtile of reasoners, and 
I may, perhaps, be able to repeat them 
at second-hand, when occasion calls for 
them.” 

“ Don’t think of it, my dear! Second- 
hand arguments are like second-hand 
eoffee,—the aroma and the strength have 
disappeared, never to be brought back 
again. But if the husband were really 
here, and the wife had paid well for 
properly-administered advice, I should 
say to him, ‘Do not fancy that you 
have done everything for your wife when 
you have given her house, servants, and 
clothes; she really wants a little attention 
now and then. Try to turn your thoughts 
away from your more important affairs 
long enough to notice the pretty morning- 
wrapper or the well-fitting evening-dress 
which has cost her some thought for your 
sake; do not let a change in the furni- 
ture or a new ornament in the parlor 
go unnoticed till the bill comes in. And 
while, of course, you claim from her the 
most ready sympathy in all your inter- 
ests and enthusiasms, give her, once in a 
great while, say every year or so, a little 
genuine interest in the housekeeping 
trials or dressmaker grievances that meet 
her at every turn. 
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“Moreover, I would recommend to 
you, should your wife happen to have 
some literary or artistic tastes, not to 
ignore them entirely because they do not 
pay so well as your cotinting-room ac- 
counts do, and are not so entertaining to 
you as billiards. I would even indulge 
her by sacrificing a whole evening to 
her, once in a while, even to the detri- 
ment of your own business or pleasure. 
Depend upon it, it will pay in the 
end.” 

“ Now, Uncle, like Rosalind, you have 
simply misused your whole sex in your 
special pleadings, both for and against. 
If Herbert were here, I would appeal to 
him to know if the time can ever come 
when what I do can be uninteresting to 
him. But I know, for myself, that such 
a thing cannot be. You are not talking 
from your own experience, Uncle?” 
added she, suddenly looking up in his 
face. 

“My dear Alice, were it possible, 
should it ever seem likely, that my expe- 
rience might benefit you, how readily I 
would lay it open before you! But those 
who have lived their lives are like the 
prophets of old,—their words are believed 
only when they are fulfilled. The mean- 
ing of life is never understood till it is 
past. Like Moses on the rock, our faces 
are covered when the Lord passes by, 
and we see only his back. But look be- 
hind you, my darling!” 

Alice turned suddenly and her face 
lighted up into the full beauty of happi- 
ness as she saw Herbert standing in the 
doorway. 

“I hope you have room for me, Mr. 
Delano,” said he, advancing, “for here 
I am, weather-bound, as well as Miss 
Alice and Kate. There is a drizzling 
rain falling out-of-doors, and your Ken- 
tucky roads are fast growing impassable 
for walkers.” 

Uncle John put into words the ques- 
tion that Alice’s eyes had been asking so 
eagerly. 

“Where did you stumble from, my 
dear fellow,—and at this time of night, 
too?” 
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“Why, I could not find any one at 
home on Fourth Street, so I took the last 
ferry-boat and came over, on a venture, 
to try the Kentucky hospitality, of which 
we New-Yorkers hear so much; and my 
stumbling walk through the mud made 
me so unpresentable, that I found the 
way round the house to Aunt Molly’s 
premises, and left the tracks of my muddy 
boots all over her white kitchen, till she, 
in despair, provided me with a pair of 
your moccasins, and, shod in these shoes 
of silence, I came quietly in upon you. 
I do hope you are all glad to see me,” he 
added, sitting down on the low seat that 
Alice had left, and looking up in her face 
as she stood by her uncle. 

Alice shook her head with a pretty 
assumption of displeasure, as she said, 
“I told you I did not want to see you till 
to-morrow.” But hardly half an hour 
had elapsed before she and Herbert had 
wandered off into the parlor, and Uncle 
John and I were left to watch them 
through the open door. 

“Tf he were not so impulsive,” said 
Uncle John, abruptly,— if he were. not 
so full of fancies! Kate, you are a wise 
and discreet little lady, and we under- 
stand each other. Did I say too much?” 

Just then Alice looked back. 

“ Chloe is the one who sings madrigals 
to-night, Uncle; she is going to read 
Colin a lesson”; and, sitting down at 
the piano, she let her hands run over 
the keys and burst out joyously into that 
variation of Raleigh’s pretty pastoral 
song,— 


“Shepherd, what’s Love? I prithee tell.” 
“Tt is a fountain and a well, 
Where pleasure and repentance dwell; 
And this is Love, as I’ve heard tell: 
Repentance, repentance, repentance!" 


TALK NUMBER THREE. 


Five years have passed since Alice 
sat at Uncle John’s feet and listened to 
his words that gave lessons of wisdom 
while they seemed only to amuse; and 
now she sits again on the low stool, look- 
ing up in his face, while I stand behind 
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him and look down on her, marking the 
changes that those years have wrought. 
She has come back to us, our own Alice 
still,—but how different from the impetu- 
ous, impulsive girl who left us five years 
ago! Her face has lost its early fresh- 
ness, though it seems to me lovelier than 
before, in its matured, womanly expres- 
sion ; but her eyes, which used to be lifted 
so eagerly, to glance so rapidly in their 
varying expression, are now hidden by 
their lashes even when she is talking 
earnestly; her lips have lost their mo- 
bility, and have even something stern in 
their fixedness; whilst her hair, brought 
down smoothly over her forehead and 
twisted firmly in the low knot behind, 
and her close-fitting widow's dress add 
to the sobriety and almost matronliness 
of her appearance. 

For Alice is a widow now, and has 
come back to us in her bereavement. 
We have known but little of her real 
self for some years, so guarded have 
been her letters; and not until the whole 
terrible truth burst upon us, did we do 
more than suspect that her married life 
had not brought the happiness she antici- 
pated. She is talking freely now she is 
at home again among her own people. 

“I have sometimes thought, Uncle 
John, that all you said to me, the last 
night I spent here, had some meaning 
deeper than met the ear. Had you 
second sight? Did you foresee the fu- 
ture? Or was there that in the present 
which foreshadowed it to you ?” 

“T am no prophet, Alice. I spoke 
only from what I knew of life, and from 
my knowledge of your character and 
Herbert’s. But I am yet to know how 
my words have been fulfilled.” 

“Tt makes no difference now,” said 
she, slowly, and with a touching weari- 
ness. “And yet,” she added, rousing 
herself, “it would make all the differ- 
ence in the world to me, if I could see 
clearly where it was that I was to blame. 
Certainly I must have done wrong; such 
wretchedness could not have come other- 
wise.” . 


Uncle John drew her hand within his, 
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while he answered calmly,— It is very 
probable you have done wrong, my dar- 
ling; who of us are wise and prudent, 
loving and forbearing, as we should 
be?” 

“You think so? How glad I am to 
hear you say so! Yes, I can see it now; 
I can see how I did that very thing 
against which you warned me. First 
came the time when Herbert forgot to 
admire everything which I did and said, 
and I—I tried little pouting ways, that 
I did not feel. Then they were so suc- 
cessful, that I carried them too far, and 
Herbert did not pet me out of them. 
Then I grew anxious and began to guess 
at that truth which was only too clear to 
me at last, that he did not love me as I 
loved him. Next,—oh, Uncle John, how 
much I was to blame !—I watched every 
word and look, gave meanings to things 
that had none, asked explanations where 
Herbert had none to give, and fairly put 
him under such restraint that he could 
neither look nor act himself. He fretted 
under it,—who would not ?—and then 
began the thousand excuses for being 
away from home, business engagements, 
club-meetings, some country-customers 
of the firm, who must be taken to the 
theatre, and, at last, no excuse at all 
but want of time. I knew then that his 
love for me had never been more than a 
passing fancy, and, woman-like, I grew 
proud, shut my heart up from him, 
buried myself in my books. I never 
studied before as I did then, Uncle 
John, for I studied to get away from 
myself, and, looking back, I wonder 
even now at what I accomplished. Yes, 
you were right, books are fast friends,— 
and mine would have brought me their 
own exceeding great reward, had not my 
spirit been so bitter. 

“Tt was then that mamma was so sick 
and I came home. Did you think me 
wonderfully calm, Kate ? I think some- 
body said I showed astonishing self-con- 
trol; but, in truth, I was frightened at 
myself,—I had no feeling about anything. 
Mamma’s sickness seemed something en- 
tirely removed from me, something which 
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concerned me not ın the least. I was 
calm because I felt nothing. I wondered 
then and wonder now that you did not 
find me out, for I knew how unlike I was 
to my former self. Then mamma got 
well, and I was not glad; I went back to 
New York, and felt no sorrow at parting 
with you all. 

“ But when I got back, oh, Uncle John, 
I was too late !—too late to do right, even 
had I wished it! I don’t know,—I made 
good resolutions on my way back: Heay- 
en knows if I should have had strength 
to put them in practice. But it was all 
over; not only had I lost Herbert, but he 
had lost himself. The first time I saw 
him he was not himself,—I might as well 
say it,—he was drunk. 

“There is no need of going through 
the rest, Uncle,—you will not ask it. I 
think I did everything I could ;—I threw 
away my books; I devoted myself to 
making his home pleasant to him; never, 
no, never, in my girlish days, did I take 
half the pains to please him that I did 
now to win him from himself. I read to 
him, I sang to him, I filled the house 
with people that I knew were to his taste, 
I dressed for him, I let myself be admired 
by others that he might feel proud of me, 
might think me more worthy of admira- 
tion,—but all to no purpose. Sometimes 
I hoped, but more often I despaired; his 
fall seemed to me fearfully rapid, though 
now the three years seem to have been 
interminable. At last I had no hope but 
that of concealing the truth from you all. 
You thought me churlish, Kate, in my 
answer to your proposal to spend last 
winter with me? My darling, I dared 
not have you in my house. But it is 
over now. I knew how that last horri- 
ble attack would end when I sent for 
papa. He had gone through two before 
that, and the doctor told me the third 
would be fatal. Poor Herbert !—Uncle 
John, can I eyer forgive myself?” 

Alice looked up with dry and burning 
eyes into Uncle John’s face, over which 
the tears were streaming. 

“My child, it is right that you should 
blame yourself. What sorrow do we 
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meet in life that we do not in part bring 
upon ourselves? Who is there of us 
who is not wise after time ? which of us 
has not made some fatal mistake ?” 
[felt half indignant that Uncle John 
did not tell her how much more to blame, 
how weak, how reckless Herbert had 
been; but the calmer expression which 
came over Alice’s countenance showed 
me that he was right, that he best knew 
her heart. She could not now be just to 
herself; she was happier in being unjust. 
We were still and silent for a long time. 
The light wood-fire on the hearth crackled 
and burned to ashes, but it had done its 
office in tempering the chill of the autumn 
evening, and through the half-open door 
stole the ‘sweet decaying smell’ of the 
fallen leaves, while the hush of an In- 
dian-summer night seemed to calm our 
very hearts with its stillness. 
Uncle John spoke at last. His voice 
was very gentle and subdued as he said: 
“T told you once, Alice, that my life 
should be opened to you, if ever its er- 
rors could be either warning or consola- 
tion to you. But who am I, to judge 
what beacon-lights we may hold out to 
each other? There is as much egotism, 
sometimes, in silence as in the free speech 
which asks for sympathy. Perhaps I have 
been too proud to lay open my follies be- 
fore you and my little Kate.” 
Alice looked up, with a touch of her 
old eagerness, as Uncle John went on. 
“Tt was long before you were born, 
my dear, that, for some college peceadil- 
loes,—it is so long ago that I have almost 
forgotten now. what they were,—I was 
suspended (rusticated we called it) for a 
term, and advised by the grave and dig- 
nified president to spend my time in re- 
penting and in keeping up with my class. 
Thad no mind to come home; I had no 
wish, by my presence, to keep the mem- 
ory of my misdemeanors before my fa- 
ther’s mind for six months; so I asked 
and gained leave to spend the summer in 
a little town in Western Massachusetts, 
where, as I said, I should have nothing 
to tempt me from my studies. I had 
heard from a classmate. what famous 
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shooting and fishing were to be found 
there, and I knew something of the 
beauty of Berkshire scenery; but I hon- 
orably intended to study well and faith- 
fully, taking only the moderate amount 
of recreation necessary for my health. - 

“I went, and soon established myself in 
a quiet farm-house with my books, gun, 
and fishing-rod, and had passed there a 
whole month with an approving con- 
science and tolerable suecess both in 
studies and sport, when the farmer an- 
nounced one morning, that, as he had 
one boarder, he might as well take 
another, and that a New York lady had 
been inquiring of his neighbor Johnson, 
when he was in the city last week, for 
some farm-house where they would be 
willing to take her cheap for the summer. 
She could have the best room, and he 
didn’t suppose she’d be in anybody’s way, 
so he had told Johnson that she might 
come, if she would put up with their 
country fare. 

“ She came the next week. She was a 
widow, some thirty years old, ten years 
older than I was. I did not think her 
pretty,—perhaps piquante, but that was 
all. In my first fastidiousness, I thought 
her hardly lady-like, and laughed at her 
evident attempts to attract my notice, 
—at her little vanities and affectations: 
But I do not know; we were always to- 
gether; I saw no other woman but the 
farmer's wife. There were the mountain 
walks, the trees, the flowers, the moon- 
light ; she talked so well upon them all! 
In short, you do not know, no young girl 
can know, the influence which a woman 
in middle life, if she has anything in her, 
has over a young man; and she,—she 
had shrewdness and a certain talent, and, 
I think now, knew what she was doing, 
—at any rate, I fell madly in love. I 
knew my father would never consent to 
my marrying then; I knew I was ruin- 
ing my prospects by doing so; but that 
very knowledge only made me more 
eager to secure her. 

“ She was entirely independent of con- 
trol, being left a widow with some little 
property, and threw no obstacles in my 
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way. We were married there, in that 
little village, and for a few weeks I lived 
in a fool’s paradise. 

“I could not tell you—indeed, I would 
not tell you, if I could—how by degrees 
I found out what I had done,—that I had 
flung away my heart on a woman who 
married me simply to secure herself the 
position in society which her own impru- 
dence had lost; how, when she found I 
had nothing to offer her but a home in 
my father’s house, entirely dependent 
upon him, she accused me of having de- 
ceived her for the sake of her own mis- 
erable pittance ; how she made herself 
the common talk of Newport by her dis- 
sipation, her extravagance, her affecta- 
tions; how her love of excitement led 
her into such undisguised flirtations, un- 
der the name of friendships, with almost 
every man she met, that her impruden- 
ces, to call them by no harsher name, 
made my father insist, that, for my moth- 
er’s sake, I should seek another home. 

“I did so, but it was only to-go through 
a repetition of similar scenes, of daring 
follies on her part, and reproaches on 
mine. At last, desperate, I induced my 
father to settle on her what would have 
been my share of his property on condi- 
tion that she should return to New York, 
—while J, crushed down, mortified, and 
ashamed to look my friends in the face, 
and sick of the wrongs and follies of 
civilized life, grasped eagerly at an op- 
portunity to join a fur-trading party, and 
buried myself alive in the wilds of the 
Northwest. 

“JT had no object in going there but to 
escape from my wife and from myself; 
but, once there, the charm of that free 
life took possession of me; adventure fol- 
lowed adventure ; opportunities opened 
to me, and I grew to be an influential 
person, and made myself a home among 
the Indians. It is a wild life that the 
Indian traders live up in that far-away 
country, and many a reckless deed is 
done there which public opinion would 
frown upon here. I am afraid I was no 
better than my companions; I lived my 
life and drew from it whatever enjoy- 
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ment it would bring; but, at least, I did 
not brutalize myself as some of them 
did; for that I may thank the refinmg 
influence of my early education. Mean- 
time, I was almost lost tomy family, and, 
indeed, I hardly regretted it, for nothing 
would have brought me back while my 
wife lived, and, if I were not to be with 
my friends, why eat my heart out with 
longings for them? So, for nearly twenty 
years, I lived the life of adventure, dan- 
ger, and privation, that draws its only 
charm from its independence. 

“ At last came a letter from your mother. 
Tt found its way to me from fort to fort, 
brought up part of the way with the let- 
ters to the troops stationed at our upper 
forts, then carried by the Indian runners 
to the trading-posts of the fur-companies 
till it reached me in the depths of the 
Rocky Mountains. My wife was dead,— 
she had died suddenly ; my property, all 
that she had not squandered, (and it was 
so tied up by my father’s forethought that 
she could only throw away a part of it,) 
was my own again; my sister longed to 
see me, and promised me a welcome to 
her house and heart. I grew restless 
from that moment, and, converting in- 
to money the not inconsiderable wealth 
with which I had surrounded myself in 
the shape of furs, horses, buffalo-robes, 
and so forth, I came down to the States 
again to begin life anew, a man of forty- 
five, my head whitened, and my features 
marked before their time from the life of 
exposure which I had led. Alice, I, too, 
was too late. I had dropped out of the 
tide of life and progress in my twenty 
years’ seclusion, and, struggle as I might, 
I could not retrieve the time lost. The 
present age knew not of me,—I had lost 
my place in it; the thoughts, feelings, 
habits, of all around were strange to me; 
I had been pushed out of the line of 
march, and never could I fall into step 
again. In society, in business, in do- 
mestie life, it was all the same. ‘Trial 
after trial taught me, at last, the truth; 
and when I had learned not only to be- 
lieve it, but to accept it, I came home to 
my father’s house, now mine, and made 
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myself friends of my books,—those faith- 
ful ones who were as true to me as if I 
had never deserted them. They have 
brought me content, if not happiness; 
and you, Alice, you and Kate, you have 
filled fully an old man’s heart.” 

Alice’s tears were dropping fast on 
Uncle John’s hand as she said,— 

“ I will be more to you henceforward 
than ever before. I have nothing else to 
live for now. Kate is the home child; 
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but I—I will stay with you, and you shall 
teach me, too, to be contented,—to find 
my happiness, as you do, in making the 
happiness of all around.” 

Uncle John passed his other hand over 
her hair,— 

“ You shall stay with me for the pres- 
ent, my darling,—perhaps as long as I 
live. But life is not over for you, Alice. 
You have youth,—you have years in 
store. For you it is not too late.” 


AN EVENING MELODY. 


Ox that yon pines which crown the steep 
Their fires might ne’er surrender ! 

Oh that yon fervid knoll might keep, 
While lasts the world, its splendor ! 


Pale poplars on the wind that lean, 
And in the sunset shiver, 

Oh that your golden stems might screen 
For aye yon glassy river! 


That yon white bird on homeward wing 
Soft-sliding without motion, 

And now in blue air vanishing 
Like snow-flake lost in ocean, 


Beyond our sight might never flee, 
Yet onward still be flying ; 
And all the dying day might be 


Immortal in its dying! 


Pellucid thus in golden trance, 
Thus mute in expectation, 

What waits the Earth? Deliverance ? 
Ah, no! Transfiguration ! 


She dreams of that New Earth divine, 
Conceived of seed immortal : 

She sings, “ Not mine the holier shrine, 
But mine the cloudy portal !” 
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EaRuy the next morning we started 
on our return up the Penobscot, my com- 
panion wishing to go about twenty-five 
miles above the Moosehead carry to a 
camp near the junction of the two forks, 
and look for moose there. Our host al- 
lowed us something for the quarter of 
the moose which we had brought, and 
which he was glad to get. Two explor- 
ers from Chamberlain Lake started at 
the same time that we did. Red flannel 
shirts should be worn in the woods, if 
only for the fine contrast which this color 
makes with the evergreens and the water. 
Thus I thought when I saw the forms of 
the explorers in their birch, poling up the 
rapids before us, far off against the for- 
est. It is the surveyor’s color also, most 
distinctly seen under all circumstances. 
We stopped to dine at Ragmuff, as before. 
My companion it was who wandered up 
the stream to look for moose this time, 
while Joe went to sleep on the bank, so 
that we felt sure of him; and I improved 
the opportunity to botanize and bathe. 
Soon after starting again, while Joe was 
gone back in the canoe for the frying- 
pan, which had been left, we picked a 
couple of quarts of tree-cranberries for a 
sauce. 

I was surprised by Joe’s asking me 
how far it was to the Moosehorn. He 
was pretty well acquainted with this 
stream, but he had noticed that I was 
curious about distances, and had several 
maps. He, and Indians generally, with 
whom I have talked, are not able to de- 
scribe dimensions or distances in our 
measures with any accuracy. He could 
tell, perhaps, at what time we should ar- 
rive, but not how far it was. We saw a 
few wood-ducks, sheldrakes, and black 
ducks, but they were not so numerous 
there at. that season as on our river at 
home. We scared the same family of 
wood-ducks before us, going and return- 
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We also heard the note of one 
fish-hawk, somewhat like that of a pigecu- 
woodpecker, and soon after saw him 
perched near the top of a dead white- 
pine against the island where we had first 
camped, while a company of peetweets 
were twittering and teetering about over 
the carcass of a moose on a low sandy 
spit just beneath. We drove the fish- 
hawk from perch to perch, each time elic- 
iting a scream or whistle, for many miles 
before us. Our course being up-stream, 
we were obliged to work much harder 
than before, and had frequent use for a 
pole. Sometimes all three of us paddled 
together, standing up, small and heavily 
laden as the canoe was. About six miles 
from Moosehead, we began to see the 
mountains east of the north end of the 
lake, and at four o’clock we reached the 
carry. 

The Indians were still encamped here. 
There were three, including the St. 
Francis Indian who had come in the 
steamer with us. One of the others was 
called Sabattis. Joe and the St. Fran- 
cis Indian were plainly clear Indian, the 
other two apparently mixed Indian and 
white; but the difference was confined 
to their features and complexions, for all 
that I could see. We here cooked the 
tongue of the moose for supper,—having 
left the nose, which is esteemed the choi- 
cest part, at Chesuncook, boiling, it being 
a good deal of trouble to prepare it. We 
also stewed our tree-cranberries, ( Vibur- 
num opulus,) sweetening them with sug- 
ar. The lumberers sometimes cook them 
with molasses. ‘They were used in Ar- 
nold’s expedition. This sauce was very 
grateful to us who had been confined to 
hard bread, pork, and moose-meat, and, 
notwithstanding their seeds, we all three 
pronounced them equal to the common 
cranberry; but perhaps some allowance 
is to be made for our forest appetites. It 
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would be worth the while to cultivate 
them, both for beauty and for food. I 
afterward saw them in a garden in Ban- 
gor. Joe said that they were called 
ebeemenar. 

While we were getting supper, Joe 
commenced curing the moose-hide, on 
which I had sat a good part of the voy- 
age, he having already cut most of the 
hair off with his knife at the Caucomgo- 
moc. He set up two stout forked poles 
on the bank, seven or eight feet high, 
and as much asunder east and west, and 
having cut slits eight or ten inches long, 
and the same distance apart, close to the 
edge, on the sides of the hide, he threaded 
poles through them, and then, placing one 
of the poles on the forked stakes, tied the 
other down tightly at the bottom. The 
two ends also were tied with cedar bark, 
their usual string, to the upright poles, 
through small holes at short intervals. 
The hide, thus stretched, and slanted a 
little to the north, to expose its flesh side 
to the sun, measured, in the extreme, 
eight feet long by six high. Where any 
flesh still adhered, Joe boldly scored it 
with his knife to lay it open to the sun. 
It now appeared somewhat spotted and 
injured by the duck shot. You may see 
the old frames on which hides have been 
stretched at many camping-places in these 
woods. 

For some reason or other, the going to 
the forks of the Penobscot was given up, 
and we decided to stop here, my com- 
panion intending to hunt down the 
stream at night. The Indians invited 
us to lodge with them, but my companion 
inclined to go to the log-camp on the 
carry. This camp was close and dirty, 
and had an ill smell, and I preferred to 
accept the Indians’ offer, if we did not 
make a camp for ourselves; for, though 
they were dirty, too, they were more in the 
open air, and were much more agreeable, 
and even refined company, than the lum- 
berers. The most interesting question 
entertained at the lumberers’ camp was, 
which man could “handle” any other on 
the carry; and, for the most part, they 
possessed no qualities which you could 
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not lay hands on. So we went to the 
Indians’ camp or wigwam. 

It was rather windy, and therefore 
Joe concluded to hunt after midnight, if 
the wind went down, which the other 
Indians thought it would not do, because 
it was from the south. The two mixed 
bloods, however, went off up the river 
for moose at dark, before we arrived at 
their camp. This Indian camp was a 
slight, patched-up affair, which had stood 
there several weeks, built shed-fashion, 
open to the fire on the west. If the 
wind changed, they could turn it round. 
It was formed by two forked stakes anda 
cross-bar, with rafters slanted from this to 
the ground. The covering was partly an 
old sail, partly birch-bark, quite imperfect, 
but securely tied on, and coming down 
to the ground on the sides. A large log 
was rolled up at the back side for a head- 
board, and two or three moose-hides were 
spread on the ground with the hair up. 
Various articles of their wardrobe were 
tucked around the sides and corners, or 
under the roof. They were smoking 
moose-meat on just such a crate as is rep- 
resented by With in De Bry’s “ Collectio 
Peregrinationum,” published in 1588, and 
which the natives of Brazil called boucan, 
(whence buccaneer,) on which were fre- 
quently shown pieces of human flesh 
drying along with the rest. It was erect- 
ed in front of the camp over the usual 
large fire, in the form of an oblong 
square. Two stout forked stakes, four 
or five feet apart and five feet high, were 
driven into the ground at each end, 
and then two poles ten feet long were 
stretched across over the fire, and smaller 
ones laid transversely on these a foot 
apart. On the last hung large, thin 
slices of moose-meat smoking and drying, 
a space being left open over the centre 
of the fire. There was the whole heart, 
black as a thirty-two pound ball, hanging 
at one corner. They said, that it took 
three or four days to cure this meat, and 
it would keep a year or more. Refuse 
pieces lay about on the ground in differ- 
ent stages of decay, and some pieces also 
in the fire, half buried and sizzling in 
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the ashes, as black and dirty as an old 
shoe. These last I at first thought were 
thrown away, but afterwards found that 
they were being cooked. Also a tre- 
mendous rib-piece was roasting before 
the fire, being impaled on an upright 
stake forced in and out between the ribs. 
There was a moose-hide stretched and 
curing on poles like ours, and quite a 
pile of cured skins close by. They 
had killed twenty-two moose within two 
months, but, as they could use but very 
little of the meat, they left the carcasses 
on the ground. Altogether it was about 
as savage a sight as was ever witnessed, 
and I was carried back at once three 
hundred years. There were many torch- 
es of birch-bark, shaped like straight tin 
horns, lying ready for use on a stump 
outside. 

For fear of dirt, we spread our blank- 
ets over their hides, so as not to touch 
them anywhere. The St. Francis Indian 
and Joe alone were there at first, and we 
lay on our backs talking with them till 
midnight. They were very sociable, and, 
when they did not talk with us, kept up 
a steady chatting in their own language. 
We heard a small bird just after dark, 
which, Joe said, sang at a certain hour 
in the night, — at ten o'clock, he be- 
lieved. We also heard the hylodes and 
tree-toads, and the lumberers singing in 
their camp a quarter of a mile off. I 
told them that I had seen pictured in old 
books pieces of human flesh drying on 
these crates; whereupon they repeated 
some tradition about the Mohawks eating 
human flesh, what parts they preferred, 
etc., and also of a battle with the Mohawks 
near Moosehead, in which many of the 
latter were killed; but I found that they 
knew but little of the history of their race, 
and could be entertained by stories about 
their ancestors as readily as any way. 
At first I was nearly roasted out, for I 
lay against one side of the camp, and 
felt the heat reflected not only from the 
pirch-bark above, but from the side; and 
again I remembered the sufferings of the 
Jesuit missionaries, and what extremes 
of heat and cold the Indians were said 
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to endure. I struggled long between 
my desire to remain and talk with them, 
and my impulse to rush out and stretch 
myself on the cool grass; and when I 
was about to take the last step, Joe, 
hearing my murmurs, or else being un- 
comfortable himself, got up and partial- 
ly dispersed the fire. I suppose that 
that is Indian manners,—to defend your- 
self. 

While lying there listening to the In- 
dians, I amused myself with trying to 
guess at their subject by their gestures, 
or some proper name introduced. There 
can be no more startling evidence of 
their being a distinct and comparatively 
aboriginal race, than to hear this unal- 
tered Indian language, which the white 
man cannot speak nor understand. We 
may suspect change and deterioration in 
almost every other particular, but the 
language which is so wholly unintelligible 
to us. It took me by surprise, though I 
had found so many arrow-heads, and 
convinced me that the Indian was not 
the invention of historians and poets. It 
was a purely wild and primitive Ameri- 
can sound, as much as the barking of a 
chickaree, and I could not understand 
a syllable of it; but Paugus, had he been 
there, would have understood it. These 
Abenakis gossiped, laughed, and jested, 
in the language in which Eliot’s Indian 
Bible is written, the language which has 
been spoken in New England who shall 
say how long? ‘These were the sounds 
that issued from the wigwams of this 
country before Columbus was born; they 
have not yet died away; and, with re- 
markably few exceptions, the language 
of their forefathers is still copious enough 
for them. I felt that I stood, or rather 
lay, as near to the primitive man of 
America, that night, as any of its discov- 
erers ever did. 

In the midst of their conversation, Joe 
suddenly appealed to me to know how 
long Moosehead Lake was. 

Meanwhile, as we lay there, Joe was 
making and trying his horn, to be ready 
for hunting after midnight. The St. 
Francis Indian also amused himself with 
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sounding it, or rather calling through it; 
for the sound is made with the voice, and 
not by blowing through the horn. The 
latter appeared to be a speculator in 
moose-hides. He bought my compan- 
ion’s for two dollars and a quarter, green. 
Joe said that it was worth two and a half 
at Oldtown. Its chief use is for mocca- 
sins. One or two of these Indians wore 
them. I was told, that, by a recent law 
of Maine, foreigners are not allowed to 
kill moose there at any season; white 
Americans can kill them only at a par- 
ticular season, but the Indians of Maine 
at all seasons. The St. Francis Indian 
accordingly asked my companion for a 
wighiggin, or bill, to show, since he was 
a foreigner. He lived near Sorel. I 
found that he could write his name very 
well, Tahmunt Swasen. One Ellis, an 
old white man of Guilford, a town 
through which we passed, not far from 
the south end of Moosehead, was the 
most celebrated moose-hunter of those 
parts. Indians and whites spoke with 
equal respect of him. Tahmunt said, 
that there were more moose here than 
in the Adirondack country in New 
York, where he had hunted; that three 
years before there were a great many 
about, and there were a great many now 
in the woods, but they did not come out 
to the water. It was of no use to hunt 
them at midnight,—they would not come 
out then. I asked Sabattis, after he 
came home, if the moose never at- 
tacked him. He answered, that you 
must not fire many times so as to mad 
him. “I fire once and hit him in the 
right place, and in the morning I find 
him. He won't go far. But if you keep 
firing, you mad him. I fired once five 
bullets, every one through the heart, 
and he did not mind ’em at all; it only 
made him more mad.” I asked him if 
they did not hunt them with dogs. He 
said, that they did so in winter, but never 
in the summer, for then it was of no use; 
they would run right off straight and 
swiftly a hundred miles. 

Another Indian said, that the moose, 
once scared, would run all day. A dog 
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will hang to their lips, and be carried 
along till he is swung against a tree 
and drops off. They cannot run on a 
“glaze,” though they can run in snow 
four feet deep; but the caribou can run 
on ice. They commonly find two or 
three moose together. They cover them- 
selves with water, all but their noses, to 
escape flies. He had the horns of what 
he called “the black moose that goes in 
low lands.” These spread three or four 
feet. The “red moose” was another 
kind, “running on mountains,” and had 
horns which spread six feet. Such were 
his distinctions. Both can move their 
horns. The broad flat blades are cov- 
ered with hair, and are so soft, when 
the animal is alive, that you can run a 
knife through them. They regard it as 
a good or bad sign, if the horns turn this 
way or that. His caribou horns had 
been gnawed by mice in his wigwam, 
but he thought that the horns neither of 
the moose nor of the caribou were ever 
gnawed while the creature was alive, as 
some have asserted. An Indian, whom 
I met after this at Oldtown, who had 
carried about a bear and other animals 
of Maine to exhibit, told me that thirty 
years ago there were not so many moose 
in Maine as now; also, that the moose 
were very easily tamed, and would come 
back when once fed, and so would deer, 
but not caribou. The Indians of this 
neighborhood are about as familiar with 
the moose as we are with the ox, having 
associated with them for so many gener- 
ations. Father Rasles, in his Dictionary 
of the Abenaki Language, gives not only 
a word for the male moose, (aianbée,) and 
another for the female, (hérar,) but for 
the bone which is in the middle of the 
heart of the moose (!), and for his left 
hind-leg. 

There were none of the small deer up 
there ; they are more common about the 
settlements. One ran into the city of 
Bangor two years before, and jumped 
through a window of costly plate glass, 
and then into a mirror, where it thought 
it recognized one of its kind, and out 
again, and so on, leaping over the heads 
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of the crowd, until it was captured: 
This the inhabitants speak of as the 
deer that went a-shopping. The last- 
mentioned Indian spoke of the lunaus 
or Indian devil, (which I take to be the 
cougar, and not the Gulo luscus,) as the 
only animal in Maine which man need 
fear; it would follow a man, and did 
not mind a fire. He also said, that bea- 
vers were getting to be pretty numerous 
again, where we went, but their skins 
brought so little now that it was not 
profitable to hunt them. 

I had put the ears of our moose, which 
‚were ten inches long, to dry along with 
the moose-meat over the fire, wishing to 
preserve them; but Sabattis told me that 
I must skin and cure them, else the hair 
would all come off. He observed, that 
they made tobacco-pouches of the skins 
of their ears, putting the two together 
inside to inside. I asked him how he 
got fire; and he produced a little cylin- 
drical box of friction-matches. He also 
had flints and steel, and some punk, 
which was not dry; I think it was from 
the yellow birch. “But suppose you 
upset, and all these and your powder get 
wet.” “Then,” said he, “we wait till 
we get to where there is some fire.” I 
produced from my pocket a little vial, 
containing matches, stoppled water-tight, 
and told him, that, though we were upset, 
we should still have some dry matches ; 
at which he stared without saying a 
word. 

We lay awake thus a long while talk- 
ing, and they gave us the meaning of 
many Indian names of lakes and streams 
in the vicinity,—especially Tahmunt. I 
asked the Indian name of Moosehead 
Lake. Joe answered, Sebamook; Tah- 
munt pronounced it Sebemook. When 
I asked what it meant, they answered, 
Moosehead Lake. At length, getting 
my meaning, they alternately repeated 
the word over to themselves, as a phi- 
lologist might,—Sebamook,—Sebamook,— 
now and then comparing notes in In- 
dian; for there was a slight difference 
in their dialects; and finally Tahmunt 
said, “ Ugh! I know,”—and he rose up 
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partly on the moose-hide,—“ like as here 
is a place, and there is a place,” pointing 
to different parts of the hide, “and you 
take water from there and fill this, and 
it stays here ; that is Sebamiook.” I un- 
derstood him to mean that it was a 
reservoir of water which did not run 
away, the river coming in on one side 
and passing out again near the same 
place, leaving a permanent bay. An- 
other Indian said, that it meant Large- 
Bay Lake, and that Sebago and Sebec, 
the names of other lakes, were kindred 
words, meaning large open water. Joe 
said that Seboots meant Little River. I 
observed their inability, often described, 
to convey an abstract idea. Having got 
the idea, though indistinctly, they groped 
about in vain for words with which to 
express it. Tahmunt thought that the 
whites called it Moosehead Lake, be- 
cause Mount Kineo, which commands it, 
is shaped like a moose’s head, and that 
Moose River was so called “ because 
the mountain points right across the 
lake to its mouth.” John Josselyn, writ- 
ing about 1673, says, “Twelve miles 
from Casco Bay, and passable for men 
and horses, is a lake, called by the In- 
dians Sebug. On the brink thereof, at 
one end, is the famous rock, shaped like 
a moose deer or helk, diaphanous, and 
called the Moose Rock.” He appears to 
have confounded Sebamook with Seba- 
go, which is nearer, but has no “ diapha- 
nous” rock on its shore. 

I give more of their definitions, for 
what they are worth,— partly because 
they differ sometimes from the common- 
ly received ones. They never analyzed 
these words before. After long delib- 
eration and repeating of the word, for 
it gave much trouble, Tahmunt said that 
Chesuncook meant a place where many 
streams emptied in (?), and he enu- 
merated them,—Penobscot, Umbazook- 
skus, Cusabesex, Red Brook, ete.—“ Cau- 
comgomoc,— what does that mean?” 
“ What are those large white birds?” 
he asked. “Gulls,” said I. “Ugh! Gull 
Lake.” — Pammadumcook, Joe thought, 
meant the Lake with Gravelly Bottom 
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or Bed.— Kenduskeag, Tahmunt con- 
cluded at last, after asking if birches 
went up it, for he said that he was not 
much acquainted with it, meant some- 
thing like this: “ You go up Penobscot 
till you come to Kenduskeag, and you 
go by, you don’t turn up there. That 
is Kenduskeag.” (?) Another Indian, 
however, who knew the river better, 
told us afterward that it meant Little 
Eel River.—Mattawamkeag was a place 
where two rivers meet. (?)—Penobscot 
was Rocky River. One writer says, that 
this was “originally the name of only a 
section of the main channel, from the 
head of the tide-water to a short dis- 
tance above Oldtown.” 

A very intelligent Indian, whom we 
afterward met, son-in-law of Neptune, 
gave us also these other definitions :— 
Umbazookskus, Meadow Stream; Milli- 
noket, Place of Islands ; Aboljacarmegus, 
Smooth-Ledge Falls (and Dead-Water) ; 
Aboljacarmeguscook, the stream empty- 
ing in; (the last was the word he gave 
when I asked about <Aboljacknagesic, 
which he did not recognize ;) Matiahum- 
keag, Sand-Creek Pond; Piscataquis, 
Branch of a River. 

I asked our hosts what Musketaquid, 
the Indian name of Concord, Mass., 
meant; but they changed it to Musketi- 
cook, and repeated that, and Tahmunt 
said that it meant Dead Stream, which 
is probably true. Cook appears to mean 
stream, and perhaps quid signifies the 
place or ground. When I asked the 
meaning of the names of two of our 
hills, they answered that they were an- 
other language. As Tahmunt said that 
he traded at Quebec, my companion 
inquired the meaning of the word Que- 
bec, about which there has been so much 
question. He did not know, but began 
to conjecture. He asked what those 
great ships were called that carried 
soldiers. “ Men-of-war,” we answered. 
“ Wel,’ he said, “when the English 
ships came up the river, they could not 
go any further, it was so narrow there; 
they must go back, — go-back, — that’s 
Que-bee.” I mention this to show the 
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value of his authority in the other 
cases. 

Late at night the other two Indians 
came home from moose-hunting, not hav- 
ing been successful, aroused the fire again, 
lighted their pipes, smoked awhile, took 
something strong to drink, and ate some 
moose-meat, and, finding what room they 
could, lay down on the moose-hides ; and 
thus we passed the night, two white men 
and four Indians, side by side. 

When I awoke in the morning the 
weather was drizzling. One of the In- 
dians was lying outside, rolled in his 
blanket, on the opposite side of the fire, 
for want of room. Joe had neglected to 
awake my companion, and he had done 
no hunting that night. Tahmunt was 
making a cross-bar for his canoe with a 
singularly shaped knife, such as I have 
since seen other Indians using. The 
blade was thin, about three quarters of 
an inch wide, and eight or nine mches 
long, but curved out of its plane into a 
hook, which he said made it more con- 
venient to shave with. As the Indians 
very far north and northwest use the 
same kind of knife, I suspect that it was 
made according to an aboriginal pattern, 
though some white artisans may use a 
similar one. The Indians baked a loaf of 
flour bread in a spider on its edge before 
the fire for their breakfast ; and while 
my companion was making tea, I caught 
a dozen sizable fishes in the Penobscot, 
two kinds of sucker and one trout. After 
we had breakfasted by ourselves, one of 
our bedfellows, who had also breakfasted, 
came along, and, being invited, took a 
cup of tea, and finally, taking up the 
common platter, licked it clean. But he 
was nothing to a white fellow, a lumberer, 
who was continually stuffing himself with 
the Indians’ moose-meat, and was the butt 
of his companions accordingly. He seems 
to have thought that it was a feast “to eat 
all.” It is commonly said that the white 
man finally surpasses the Indian on his 
own ground, and it was proved true in this 
case. I cannot swear to his employment 
during the hours of darkness, but I saw 
him at it again as soon as it was light, 
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though he came a quarter of a mile to 
his work. 

The rain prevented our continuing any 
longer in the woods; so giving some of 
our provisions and utensils to the Indians, 
we took leave of them. This being the 
steamer’s day, I set out for the lake at 
once. At the carry-man’s camp I saw 
many little birds, brownish and yellowish, 
with some white tail-feathers, hopping on 
the wood-pile, in company with the slate- 
colored snow-bird, (Fringilla hiemalis,) 
but more familiar than they. The lum- 
berers said that they came round their 
camps, and they gave them a vulgar 
name. Their simple and lively note, 
which was heard in all the woods, was 
very familiar to me, though I had never 
before chanced to see the bird while ut- 
tering it, and it interested me not a little, 
because I had had many a vain chase in 
a spring-morning in the direction of that 
sound, in order to identify the bird. 
On the 28th of the next month, (Octo- 
ber,) I saw in my yard, in a drizzling 
day, many of the same kind of birds flit- 
ting about amid the weeds, and uttering 
a faint chip merely. There was one full- 
plumaged Yellow-crowned Warbler (Syl- 
via coronata) among them, and I saw 
that the others were the young birds of 
that season. They had followed me from 
Moosehead and the North. I have since 
frequently seen the full-plumaged ones 
while uttering that note in the spring. 

I walked over the carry alone and 
waited at the head of the lake. An 
eagle, or some other large bird, flew 
screaming away from its perch by the 
shore at my approach. For an hour 
after I reached the shore there was not a 
human being to be seen, and I had all 
that wide prospect to myself. I thought 
that I heard the sound of the steamer be- 
fore she came in sight on the open lake. 
I noticed at the landing, when the steamer 
came in, one of our bedfellows, who had 
been a-moose-hunting the night before, 
now very sprucely dressed in a clean 
white shirt and fine black pants, a true 
Indian dandy, who had evidently come 
over the carry to .show himself to any 
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arrivers on the north shore of Moosehead 
Lake, just as New York dandies take 
a turn up Broadway and stand on the 
steps of a hotel. 

Midway the lake we took on board 
two manly-looking middle-aged men, with 
their bateau, who had been exploring 
for six weeks as far as the Canada line, 
and had let their beards grow. They 
had the skin of a beaver, which they had 
recently caught, stretched on an oval 
hoop, though the fur was not good at that 
season. I talked with one of them, tell- 
ing him that I had come all this distance 
partly to see where the white-pine, the 
Eastern stuff of which our houses are 
built, grew, but that on this and a pre- 
vious excursion into another part of 
Maine I had found it a scarce tree; and 
I asked him where I must look for it. 
With a smile, he answered, that he could 
hardly tell me. However, he said that 
he had found enough to employ two 
teams the next winter in a place where 
there was thought to be none left. What 
was considered a “ tip-top” tree now was 
not looked at twenty years ago, when he 
first went into the business; but they suc- 
ceeded very well now with what was con- 
sidered quite inferior timber then. The 
explorer used to cut into a tree higher 
and higher up, to see if it was false-heart- 
ed, and if there was a rotten heart as 
big as his arm, he let it alone; but now 
they cut such a tree, and sawed it all 
around the rot, and it made the very 
best of boards, for in such a case they 
were never shaky. 

One connected with lumbering opera- 
tions at Bangor told me that the largest 
pine belonging to his firm, cut the previous 
winter, “scaled” in the woods four thou- 
sand five hundred feet, and was worth 
ninety dollars in the log at the Bangor 
boom in Oldtown. They cut a road three 
and a half miles long for this tree alone. 
He thought that the principal locality for 
the white-pine that came down the Penob- 
scot now was at the head of the East 
Branch and the Allegash, about Web- 
ster Stream and Eagle and Chamberlain 
Lakes. Much timber has been stolen 
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from the public lands. (Pray, what kind 
of forest-warden is the Public itself?) I 
heard of one man who, having discovered 
some particularly fine trees just within 
the boundaries of the public lands, and 
not daring to employ an accomplice, cut 
them down, and by means of block and 
tackle, without cattle, tumbled them into 
a stream, and so succeeded in getting off 
with them without the least assistance. 
Surely, stealing pine-trees in this way is 
not so mean as robbing hen-roosts. 

We reached Monson that night, and 
the next day rode to Bangor, all the way 
in the rain again, varying our route a 
little. Some of the taverns on this road, 
which were particularly dirty, were 
plainly in a transition state from the 
camp to the house. 


The next forenoon we went to Old- 
town. One slender old Indian on the 
Oldtown shore, who recognized my com- 
panion, was full of mirth and gestures, 
like a Frenchman. A Catholic priest 
crossed to the island in the same bateau 
with us. The Indian houses are framed, 
mostly of one story, and in rows one be- 
hind another, at the south end of the 
island, with a few scattered ones. I 
counted about forty, not including the 
church and what my companion called 
the council-house. The last, which I sup- 
pose is their town-house, was regularly 
framed and shingled like the rest. There 
were several of two stories, quite neat, 
with front-yards inclosed, and one at least 
had green blinds. Here and there were 
moose-hides stretched and drying about 
them. There were no cart-paths, nor 
tracks of horses, but foot-paths ; very lit- 
tle land cultivated, but an abundance of 
weeds, indigenous and naturalized ; more 
introduced weeds than useful vegetables, 
as the Indian is said to cultivate the vices 
rather than the virtues of the white man. 
Yet this village was cleaner than I ex- 
pected, far cleaner than such Irish vil- 
lages as I have seen. The children were 
not particularly ragged nor dirty. The 
little boys met us with bow in hand and 
arrow on string, and cried, “Put up a 
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cent.” Verily, the Indian has but a fee- 
ble hold on his bow now; but the curios- 
ity of the white man is insatiable, and 
from the first he has been eager to wit- 
ness this forest accomplishment. That 
elastic piece of wood with its feathered 
dart, so sure to be unstrung by contact 
with civilization, will serve for the type, 
the coat-of-arms of the savage. Alas for 
the Hunter Race! the white man has 
driven off their game, and substituted a 
cent in its place. Isaw an Indian wom- 
an washing at the water’s edge. She 
stood on a rock, and, after dipping the 
clothes in the stream, laid them on the 
rock, and beat them with a short club. 
In the grave-yard, which was crowded 
with graves, and overrun with weeds, I 
noticed an inscription in Indian, painted 
on a wooden grave-board. There was a 
large wooden cross on the island. 

Since my companion knew him, we 
called on Governor Neptune, who lived 
in a little “ ten-footer,” one of the hum- 
blest of them all. Personalities are al- 
lowable in speaking of public men, there- 
fore I will give the particulars of our visit. 
He was a-bed. When we entered the 
room, which was one half of the house, 
he was sitting on the side of the bed. 
There was a clock hanging in one cor- 
ner. He had on a black frock-coat, and 
black pants, much worn, white cotton 
shirt, socks, a red silk handkerchief about 
his neck, and a straw hat. His black 
hair was only slightly grayed. He had 
very broad cheeks, and his features were 
decidedly and refreshingly different from 
those of any of the upstart Native Amer- 
ican party whom I have seen. He was 
no darker than many old white men. He 
told me that he was eighty-nine; but he 
was going a-moose-hunting that fall, as he 
had been the previous one. Probably 
his companions did the hunting. We 
saw various squaws dodging about. One 
sat on the bed by his side and helped 
him out with his stories. They were re- 
markably corpulent, with smooth, round 
faces, apparently full of good-humor. » 
Certainly our much-abused climate had 
not dried up their adipose substance. 
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While we were there,—for we stayed a 
good while,—one went over to Oldtown, 
returned and cut out a dress, which she 
had bought, on another bed in the room. 
The Governor said, that “he could re- 
member when the moose were much 
larger; that they did not use to be in the 
woods, but came out of the water, as all 
deer did. Moose was whale once. Away 
down Merrimack way, a whale came 
ashore in a shallow bay. Sea went out 
aud left him, and he came up on land a 
moose. What made them know he was 
a whale was, that at first, before he be- 
gan to run in bushes, he had no bowels 
inside, but ”——and then the squaw who 
sat on the bed by his side, as the Gover- 
nor’s aid, and had been putting in a word 
now and then and confirming the story, 
asked me what we called that soft thing 
we find along the sea-shore. “ Jelly-fish,” 
I suggested. “ Yes,” said he, “no bowels, 
but jelly-fish.” 

There may be some truth in what he 
said about the moose growing larger for- 
merly; for the quaint John Josselyn, a 
physician who spent many years in this 
very district of Maine in the seventeenth 
century, says, that the tips of their horns 
“are sometimes found to be two fathoms 
asunder,’—and he is particular to tell us 
that a fathom is six feet,— and [they 
are] in height, from the toe of the fore- 
foot to the pitch of the shoulder, twelve 
foot, both which hath been taken by some 
of my sceptique readers to be monstrous 
lies” ; and he adds,—“ There are certain 
transcendentia in every creature, which 
are the indelible character of God, and 
which discover God.” This is a great- 
er dilemma to be caught in than is pre- 
sented by the cranium of the young 
Bechuana ox, apparently another of the 
transcendentia, in the collection of Thom- 
as Steel, Upper Brook Street, London, 
whose “entire length of horn, from tip 
to tip, along the curve, is 13 ft. 5 in.; 
distance (straight) between the tips of 
the horns, 8 ft. 8} in.” However, the 
size both of the moose and the cougar, 
as I have found, is generally rather un- 
derrated than overrated, and I should 
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be inclined to add to the popular esti- 
mate a part of what I subtracted from 
Josselyn’s. 

But we talked mostly with the Gover- 
nor’s son-in-law, a very sensible Indian; 
and the Governor, being so old and deaf, 
permitted himself to be ignored, while 
we asked questions about him. The for- 
mer said, that there were two political 
parties among them,—one in favor of 
schools, and the other opposed to them, 
or rather they did not wish to resist the 
priest, who was opposed to them. The 
first had just prevailed at the election 
and sent their man to the legislature. 
Neptune and Aitteon and he himself 
were in favor of schools. He said, “If 
Indians got learning, they would keep 
their money.” When we asked where 
Joe’s father, Aitteon, was, he knew that 
he must be at Lincoln, though he was 
about going a-moose-hunting, for a mes- 
senger had just gone to him there to get 
his signature to some papers. I asked 
Neptune if they had any of the old breed 
of dogs yet. He answered, “ Yes.” “ But 
that,” said I, pointing to one that had just 
come in, “is a Yankee dog.” He assent- 
ed. Isaid that he did not look like a good 
one. “Oh, yes!” he said, and he told, 
with much gusto, how, the year before, he 
had caught and held by the throat a 
wolf. A very small black puppy rushed 
into the room and made at the Gover- 
nor’s feet, as he sat in his stockings with 
his legs dangling from the bedside. The 
Governor rubbed his hands and dared 
him to come on, entering into the sport 
with spirit. Nothing more that was sig- 
nificant transpired, to my knowledge, 
during this interview. This was the first 
time that I ever called on a governor, 
but, as I did not ask for an office, I can 
speak of it with the more freedom. 

An Indian who was making canoes 
behind a house, looking up pleasantly 
from his work,—for he knew my compan- 
ion,—said that his name was Old John 
Pennyweight. I had heard of him long 
before, and I inquired after one of his 
contemporaries, Joe Four-pence-ha’pen- 
ny; but, alas! he no longer circulates. I 
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made a faithful study of canoe-building, 
and I thought that I should like to serve 
an apprenticeship at that trade for one 
season, going into the woods for bark 
with my “ boss,” making the canoe there, 
and returning in it at last. 

While the bateau was coming over to 
take us off, I picked up some fragments 
of arrow-heads on the shore, and one 
broken stone chisel, which were greater 
novelties to the Indians than tome. Af- 
ter this, on Old Fort Hill, at the bend of 
the Penobscot, three miles above Bangor, 
looking for the site of an Indian town 
which some think stood thereabouts, I 
found more arrow-heads, and two little 
dark and crumbling fragments of Indian 
earthenware, in the ashes of their fires. 
The Indians on the Island appeared to 
live quite happily and to be well treated 
by the inhabitants of Oldtown. 

We visited Veazie’s mills, just below 
the Island, where were sixteen sets of 
saws,—some gang saws, sixteen in a 
gang, not to mention circular saws. On 
one side, they were hauling the logs up 
an inclined plane by water-power; on 
the other, passing out the boards, planks, 
and sawed timber, and forming them in- 
to rafts. The trees were literally drawn 
and quartered there. In forming the 
rafts, they use the lower three feet of 
hard-wood saplings, which have a crooked 
and knobbed butt-end, for bolts, passing 
them up through holes bored in the corners 
and sides of the rafts, and keying them. 
In another apartment they were making 
fence-slats, such as stand all over New 
England, out of odds and ends,—and it 
may be that I saw where the picket-fence 
behind which I dwell at home came from. 
I was surprised to find a boy collecting 
the long edgings of boards as fast as cut 
off, and thrusting them down a hopper, 
where they were ground up beneath the 
mill, that they might be out of the way; 
otherwise they accumulate in vast piles 
by the side of the building, increasing 
the danger from fire, or, floating off, they 
obstruct the river. This was not only a 
saw-mill, but a grist-mill, then. The in- 
habitants of Oldtown, Stillwater, and 
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Bangor cannot suffer for want of kind- 
ling-stuff, surely. Some get their living 
exclusively by picling up the drift-wood 
and selling it by the cord in the winter. 
In one place I saw where an Irishman, 
who keeps a team and a man for the pur- 
pose, had covered the shore for a long 
distance with regular piles, and I was 
told that he had sold twelve hundred 
dollars’ worth in a year. Another, who 
lived by the shore, told me that he got 
all the material of his out-buildings and 
fences from the river; and in that neigh- 
borhood I perceived that this refuse wood 
was frequently used instead of sand to 
fill hollows with, being apparently cheap- 
er than dirt. 

I got my first clear view of Katadn, on 
this excursion, from a hill about two miles 
northwest of Bangor, whither I went for 
this purpose. After this I was ready to 
return to Massachusetts. 


Humboldt has written an interesting 
chapter on the primitive forest, but no 
one has yet described for me the differ- 
ence between that wild forest which once 
occupied our oldest townships, and the 
tame one which I find there to-day. It 
is a difference which would be worth at- 
tending to. The civilized man not only 
clears the land permanently to a great 
extent, and cultivates open fields, but he 
tames and cultivates to a certain extent 
the forest itself. By his mere presence, al- 
most, he changes the nature of the trees 
as no other creature does. The sun and 
air, and perhaps fire, have been intro- 
duced, and grain raised where it stands. 
It has lost its wild, damp, and shaggy look, 
the countless fallen and decaying trees 
are gone, and consequently that thick coat 
of moss which lived on them is gone too. 
The earth is comparatively bare and 
smooth and dry. The most primitive 
places left with us are the swamps, where 
the spruce still grows shaggy with usnea. 
The surface of the ground in the Maine 
woods is everywhere spongy and saturat- 
ed with moisture. I noticed that the 
plants which cover the forest floor there 
are such as are commonly confined to 
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swamps with us,—the Clintonia borealis, 
orchises, creeping snowberry, and oth- 
ers; and the prevailing aster there is the 
Aster acuminatus, which with us grows 
in damp and shady woods. The asters 
cordifolius and macrophyllus also are 
common, asters of little or no color, 
and sometimes without petals. I saw 
no soft, spreading, second-growth white- 
pines, with smooth bark, acknowledging 
the presence of the wood-chopper, but 
even the young white-pines were all tall 
and slender rough-barked trees. 

Those Maine woods differ essentially 
from ours. There you are never remind- 
ed that the wilderness which you are 
threading is, after all, some villager’s 
familiar wood-lot, some widow’s thirds, 
from which her ancestors have sledded 
fuel for generations, minutely described 
in some old deed which is recorded, of 
which the owner has got a plan too, and 
old bound-marks may be found every 
forty rods, if you will search. ’Tis true, 
the map may inform you that you stand 
on land granted by the State to some 
academy, or on Bingham’s purchase ; but 
these names do not impose on you, for 
you see nothing to remind you of the 
academy or of Bingham. What were 
the “ forests” of England to these ? One 
writer relates of the Isle of Wight, that 
in Charles the Second’s time “there 
were woods in the island so complete and 
extensive, that it is said a squirrel might 
have travelled in several parts many 
leagues together on the top of the trees.” 
If it were not for the rivers, (and he 
might go round their heads,) a squirrel 
could here travel thus the whole breadth 
of the country. 

We have as yet had no adequate ac- 
count of a primitive pine-forest. I have 
noticed that in a physical atlas lately 
published in Massachusetts, and used in 
our schools, the “wood land” of North 
America is limited almost solely to the 
valleys of the Ohio and some of the 
Great Lakes, and the great pine-forests 
of the globe are not represented. In 
our vicinity, for instance, New Bruns- 
wick and Maine are exhibited as bare as 
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Greenland. It may be that the children 
of Greenville, at the foot of Moosehead 
Lake, who surely are not likely to be 
scared by an owl, are referred to the 
valley of the Ohio to get”an idea of a 
forest; but they would not know what 
to do with their moose, bear, caribou, 
beaver, etc., there. Shall we leave it to an 
Englishman to inform us, that “in North 
America, both in the United States and 
Canada, are the most extensive pine-for- 
ests in the world”? The greater part 
of New Brunswick, the northern half of 
Maine, and adjacent parts of Canada, 
not to mention the northeastern part of 
New York and other tracts further off, 
are still covered with an almost unbroken 
pine-forest. 

But Maine, perhaps, will soon be 
where Massachusetts is. A good part 
of her territory is already as bare and 
common-place as much of our neighbor- 
hood, and her villages generally are not 
so well shaded as ours. We seem to 
think that the earth must go through 
the ordeal of sheep-pasturage before it 
is habitable by man. Consider Nahant, 
the resort of all the fashion of Boston,— 
which peninsula I saw but indistinctly 
in the twilight, when I steamed by it, 
and thought that it was unchanged since 
the discovery. John Smith described 
it in 1614 as “the Mattahunts, two 
pleasant isles of groves, gardens, and 
cornfields”; and others tell us that it 
was once well wooded, and even fur- 
nished timber to build the wharves of 
Boston. Now it is difficult to make a 
tree grow there, and the visitor comes 
away with a vision of Mr. Tudor’s ugly 
fences a rod high, designed to protect 
a few pear-shrubs. And what are we 
coming to in our Middlesex towns ?—a 
bald, staring town-house, or meeting- 
house, and a bare liberty-pole, as leafless 
as it is fruitless, for all I can see. We 
shall be obliged to import the timber for 
the last, hereafter, or splice such sticks 
as we have;—and our ideas of liberty 
are equally mean with these. The very 
willow-rows lopped every three years 
for fuel or powder,—and every sizable 
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pine and oak, or other forest tree, cut 
down within the memory of man! As 
if individual speculators were to be al- 
lowed to export the clouds out of the 
` sky, or the stars out of the firmament, 
one by one. We shall be reduced to 
gnaw the very crust of the earth for 
nutriment. 

They have even descended to smaller 
game. They have lately, as I hear, 
invented a machine for chopping up 
huckleberry-bushes fine, and so con- 
verting them into fuel!—bushes which, 
for fruit alone, are worth all the pear- 
trees in the country many times over. 
(I can give you a list of the three best 
kinds, if you want it.) At this rate, we 
shall all be obliged to let our beards 
grow at least, if only to hide the naked- 
ness of the land and make a sylvan ap- 
pearance. The farmer sometimes talks 
of “brushing up,” simply as if bare 
ground looked better than clothed 
ground, than that which wears its nat- 
ural vesture,—as if the wild hedges, 
which, perhaps, are more to his children 
than his whole farm beside, were dirt. 
I know of one who deserves to be called 
the Tree-hater, and, perhaps, to leave 
this for a new patronymic to his chil- 
dren. You would think that he had 
been warned by an oracle that he would 
be killed by the fall of a tree, and so 
was resolved to anticipate them. The 
journalists think that they cannot say 
too much in favor of such “ improve- 
ments” in husbandry ; it is a safe theme, 
like piety; but as for the beauty of one 
of these “model farms,” I would as lief 
see a patent churn and a man turning 
it. They are, commonly, places merely 
where somebody is making money, it 
may be counterfeiting. The virtue of 
making two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before does not begin to 
be superhuman. 

Nevertheless, it was a relief to get 
back to our smooth, but still varied 
landscape. For a permanent residence, 
it seemed to me that there could be no 
comparison between this and the wilder- 
ness, necessary as the latter is for a 
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resource and a background, the raw 
material of all our civilization. The 
wilderness is simple, almost to barren- 
ness. The partially cultivated country 
it is which chiefly has inspired, and will 
continue to inspire, the strains of poets, 
such as compose the mass of any litera- 
ture. Our woods are sylvan, and their 
inhabitants woodmen and rustics,—that 
is, selvaggia, and the inhabitants are sal- 
vages. A civilized man, using the word 
in the ordinary sense, with his ideas and 
associations, must at length pine there, 
like a cultivated plant, which clasps its 
fibres about a crude and undissolved 
mass of peat. At the extreme North, 
the voyagers are obliged to dance and 
act plays for employment. Perhaps our 
own woods and fields;—in the best wood- 
ed towns, where we need not quarrel 
about the huckleberries,—with the prim- 
itive swamps scattered here and there in 
their midst, but not prevailing over them, 
are the perfection of parks and groves, 
gardens, arbors, paths, vistas, and land- 
seapes. They are the natural consequence 
of what art and refinement we as a peo- 
ple have,—the common which each vil- 
lage possesses, its true paradise, in com- 
parison with which all elaborately and 
wilfully wealth-constructed parks and 
gardens are paltry imitations. Or, I 
would rather say, such were our groves 
twenty years ago. The poet's, common- 
ly, is not a logger’s path, but a wood- 
man’s. The logger and pioneer have 
preceded him, like John the Baptist; 
eaten the wild honey, it may be, but the 
locusts also; banished decaying wood 
and the spongy mosses which feed on 
it, and built hearths and humanized 
Nature for him. 

But there are spirits of a yet more 
liberal culture, to whom no simplicity 
is barren. There are not only stately 
pines, but fragile flowers, like the or- 
chises, commonly described as too deli- 
cate for cultivation, which derive their 
nutriment from the crudest mass of peat. 
These remind us, that, not only for 
strength, but for beauty, the poet must, 
from time to time, travel the logger’s path 
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and the Indian’s trail, to drink at some 
new and more bracing fountain of. the 
Muses, far in the recesses of the wil 
derness. 

The kings of England formerly had 
their forests “to hold the king’s game,” 
for sport or food, sometimes destroying 
villages to create or extend them; and I 
think that they were impelled by a true 
instinct. Why should not we, who have 
renounced the king’s authority, have our 
national preserves, where no villages 
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need be destroyed, in which the bear 
and panther, and some even of the 
hunter race, may still exist, and not be 
“civilized off the face of the earth,” — 
our forests, not to hold the king’s game 
merely, but to hold amd preserve the 
king himself also, the lord of creation,— 
not for idle sport or food, but for in- 
spiration and our own true re-creation ? 
or shall we, like villains, grub them all 
up, poaching on our own national do- 
mains ? 


MY CHILDREN. 


HAVE you seen Annie and Kitty, 
Two merry children of mine ? 

All that is winning and pretty 
Their little persons combine. 


Annie is kissing and clinging 
Dozens of times in a day,— 
Chattering, laughing, and singing, 
Romping, and running away. 


Annie knows all of her neighbors, 
Dainty and dirty alike,— 

Learns all their talk, and, “be jabers,” 
Says she “adores little Mike!” 


Annie goes mad for a flower, 
Eager to pluck and destroy,— 

Cuts paper dolls by the hour, 
Always her model—a boy ! 


Annie is full of her fancies, 
Tells most remarkable lies, 

(Innocent little romances,) 
Startling in one of her size. 


Three little prayers we have taught her, 
Graded from winter to spring; 

Oh, you should listen my daughter 
Saying them all in a string! 
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Kitty—ah, how my heart blesses 
Kitty, my lily, my rose! 
Wary of all my caresses, 
Chary of all she bestows. 


Kitty loves quietest places, 
Whispers sweet sermons to chairs, 

And, with the gravest of faces, 
Teaches old Carlo his prayers. 


Matronly, motherly creature! 
Oh, what a doll she has built— 
Guiltless of figure or feature— 
Out of her own little quilt ! 


Nought must come near it to wake it; 
Noise must not give it alarm ; 

And when she sleeps, she must take it 
Into her bed, on her arm. 


Kitty is shy of a caller, 
Uttering never a word ; 
But when alone in the parlor, 

Talks to herself like a bird. 


Kitty is contrary, rather, 
And, with a comical smile, 
Mutters, “I won't,” to her father,— 
Eyeing him slyly the while. 


Loving one more than the other 
Isn’t the thing, I confess; 

And I observe that their mother 
Makes no distinction in dress. 


Preference must be improper 
In a relation like this; 

I wouldn't toss up a copper— 
(Kitty, come, give me a kiss !) 
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THE KINLOCH ESTATE, AND HOW IT WAS SETTLED. 


[ Continued. ] 


CHAPTER VI. 

Earrty Monday morning, Mr. Hard- 
wick walked across the green to call upon 
Mrs. Kinloch. Lucy Ransom, the house- 
maid, washing in the back-yard, saw him 
coming, and told her mistress ;—before 
he rang, Mrs. Kinloch had time to tie on 
her lace cap, smooth her hair, and meet 
him in the hall. 

“ Good mum-morning, Mrs. Kinloch !” 

“ Walk in, Mr. Hardwick,—this way, 
into the sitting-room.” 

He took a seat quietly by the maple- 
shaded window. Mrs. Kinloch was silent 
and composed. Her coolness nerved in- 
stead of depressing him, and he began at 
once. 

“Tye ker-come to see you about the 
debt which my nun-nephew, Mark, owes 
the estate.” 

“JT don’t know what J can do about it,” 
she replied, in a placid tone. 

“ Weve ben nun-neighbors, now, these 
f-fifteen years, Mrs. Kinloch, and never 
h-had any difficulty th-that I know on. 
An’ as the ler-law had been used per- 
pretty ha’sh toward Mark, I th-thought 
I'd see ef ’twa’n’t per-possible ’t some mis- 
take had ben made.” 

“JT don’t know what mistake there has 


been. Squire Clamp must collect what- 
ever is due. It isn’t harsh to do that, is 
we” 


“ Not ha’sh to a-ask for it, but not jest 
the ker-kind thing to bring ser-suit be- 
fore askin’. Mark got a word and a 
ber-blow, but the blow came f-first. We 
didn’t treat yer-you so when you was a 
widder.” 

“So you go back to old times, and 
bring up my poverty and your charity, 
do you?” said the widow, bitterly. 

“ By nun-no means,” replied the black- 
smith. “I don’t w-wish to open ’counts 
th-that ’ve ben settled so long; an’ more, 
I don’t intend to ber-ber-beg from you, 


nor a-anybody else. We pay our debts, 
an’ don’t ’xpect nor don’t wer-want to 
do any different.” 

“Then I don’t see what you are so 
flurried about.” 

“Ef so be Squire Ker-Kinloch was 
alive, I could tell you ber-better; or rath- 
er, I shouldn’t have to go to yer-you about 
it. He allers give Mark to underst-hand 
that he shouldn’t be hard upon him,—th- 
that he could pay along as he ger-got 
able.” 

“ Why should he favor him more than 
others? Iam sure not many men would 
have lent the money in the first place, 
and I don’t think it looks well to be hang- 
ing back now.” 

“ As to why yer-your husband was dis- 
posed to favor Mark, I have my opinion. 
But the der-dead shall rest ; I sh-sha’n’t 
call up their pale faces.” He drew his 
breath hard, and his eyes looked full of 
tender memories. 

After a moment he went on. “I don’t 
w-wish to waste words; I mum-merely 
come to say that Mark has five hunderd 
dollars, and that I can scrape up a coup- 
le ọ hunderd more, and will give my 
note w-with him for the balance. Th- 
that’s all we can handily do; an’ ef that ‘ll’ 
arnswer, we should ler-like to have you 
give word to stop the suit.” 

“ You will have to go to Squire Clamp,” 
was the reply. “Idon’t presume to dic- 
tate to my lawyer, but shall let him do 
what he thinks best. You haven’t been 
to him, I conclude? I don’t think he 
will be unreasonable.” 

Mr. Hardwick looked steadily at 
her. 

“ Wer-well, Mrs. Kinloch,” said he, 
slowly, “I th-think I understand. Ef I 
don’t, it isn’t because you don’t mum- 
make the matter plain. I sha’n’t go to 
Squire Clamp till I have the mum-money, 
all of it. I hope no a-a-enemy of yourn 
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will be so hard to y-you as my friends 
are to me.” 

With singular command over her 
tongue and temper, Mrs. Kinloch con- 
tented herself with ‘hoping that he would 
find no difficulty in arranging matters 
with the lawyer, bade him good-morn- 
ing, civilly, and shut the door behind 
him. But when he was gone, her an- 
ger, kept so well under control before, 
burst forth. 

“ Stuttering old fool!” she exclaimed, 
“to come here to badger me !—to throw 
up to me the wood he cut, or the apples 
he brought me !—as though Mr. Kinloch 
hadn’t paid that ten times over! He'll 
find how it is before long.” 

« What’s the matter ?” asked Mildred, 
meeting her step-mother in the hall, and 
noticing her flushed cheek, her swelling 
veins, and contorted brows. 

“Why, nothing, but a talk with Uncle 
Ralph, who has been rather saucy.” 

“Saucy ? Uncle Ralph saucy? Why, 
he is the most kindly man in the world, 
—sometimes hasty, but always well-man- 
nered. I don’t see how he could be 
saucy.” 

“JT advise you not to stand up for him 
against your mother.” 

“ I shouldn’t defend him in anything 
wrong; but I think there must be some 
misunderstanding.” 

“Ve is like Mark, I suppose, always 
perfect in your eyes.” 

This was the first time since Mr. Kin- 
Joch’s death that the step-mother had 
ever alluded to the fondness which had 
existed between Mark and Mildred as 
school-children, and her eyes were bent 
upon the girl eagerly. It was as though 
she had knocked at the door of her heart, 
and waited for its opening to look into 
the secret recesses. A quick flush suf 
fused Mildred’s face and neck. 

“You are unkind, mother,” she said; 
for the glance was sharper than the 
words; and then, bursting into tears, she 
went to her room, 

“So it has come to this!” said Mrs. 
Kinloch to herself, “ Well, I did not 
begin at all too soon.” 
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She walked through the hall to the 
back piazza. She heard voices from be- 
yond the shrubbery that bordered the 
grass-plot where the clothes were hung 
on lines to dry. Lucy, the maid, evi- 
dently was there, for one; indeed, by 
shifting her position so as to look through 
an opening in the bushes, Mrs. Kinloch 
could see the girl; but she was not busy 
with her clothes-basket. An arm was 
bent around her plump and graceful fig- 
ure. The next instant, as Mrs. Kinloch 
saw by standing on tiptoe, two forms 
swayed toward each other, and Lucy, no 
way reluctantly, received a kiss from— 
Hugh Branning! 

Very naughty, certainly,—but it is in- 
cumbent on me to tell the truth, and ac- 
cordingly I have put it down. - 

Now my readers are doubtless pre- 
pared for a catastrophe. They will ex- 
pect to hear Mrs. Kinloch ery, “ Lucy 
Ransom, you jade, what are you doing ? 
Take your clothes and trumpery and 
leave this house!” You will suppose 
that her son Hugh will be shut up i 
the cellar on bread and water, or sent 
off to sea in disgrace. That is the tradi- 
tional way with angry mistresses, I know; 
but Mrs. Kinloch was not one of the com- 
mon sort. She did not know Talleyrand’s 
maxim,—* Never act from first impulses, 
for they are always—right!” Indeed, I 
doubt if she had ever heard of that slip- 
pery Frenchman; but observation and 
experience had led her to adopt a sim- 
ilar line of policy. 

Therefore she did not scold or send 
away Lucy; she could not well do with- 
out her; and besides, there were reasons 
which made it desirable that the girl 
should remain friendly. She did not call 
out to her hopeful son, either,—although 
her fingers did itch to tweak his profligate 
ears. She knew that a dispute with him 
would only end in his going off in a huff, 
and she thought she could employ him 
better. So she coughed first and then 
stepped out into the yard. Hugh pres- 
ently came sauntering down the walk, 
and Lucy sang among the clothes-lines 
as blithely and unconcerned as though 
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her lips had never tasted any flavor more 
piquant than bread and butter. 

It was rather an equivocal look which 
the mistress cast over her shoulder at the 
girl. It might have said,— Poor fool! 
singe your wings in the candle, if you 
will.” It might have been only the scorn 
of outraged virtue. 

“Hugh,” said Mrs. Kinloch, “come 
into the house a moment. I want to 
speak with you.” 

The young man looked up rather aston- 
ished, but he could not read his mother’s 
placid face. Her hair lay smooth on her 
temples, under her neat cap; her face 
was almost waxy pale, her lips gently 
pressed together; and if her clear, gray 
eyes had beamed with a warm or more 
humid light, she might have served a 
painter as a model for a 


“ steadfast nun, devout and pure.” 


When they reached the sitting-room, 
Mrs. Kinloch began. 

“ Hugh, do you think of going to sea 
again? Now that I am alone in the 
world, don’t you think you can make up 
your mind to stay at home ?” 

“I havent thought much about it, 
mother. I suppose I should go when 
ordered, as a matter of course; I have 
nothing else to do.” 

« That need not be a reason. There 
is plenty to do without waiting for pro- 
motion in the navy till you are gray.” 

“ Why, mother, you know I have no 
profession, and, I suppose I may say, no 
money. At least, the Squire made no 
provision for me that I know of, and I’m 
sure you cannot wish me to live on your 
‘thirds.’ ” 

.“ My son, you should have some confi- 
dence in my advice, by this time. It 
doesn’t require a great fortune to live 
comfortably here.” 

« Yes, but it is deused dull in this old 
town. No theatre,—no concert,—no mu- 
sic at all, but from organ-grinders,—no 
parties,—nothing, in fact, but prayer- 
meetings from one week’s end to an- 
other. I should die of the blues here.” 

“Only find something to do, settle 
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yourself into a pleasant home, and you'll 
forget your uneasiness.” 

“ That’s very well to say’ 

“And very easy to do. But it isn’t 
the way to begin by flirting with every 
pretty, foolish girl you see. Oh, Hugh! 
you are all I have now to fove. I shall 
grow old soon, and I want to lean upon 
you. Give up thé navy ; be advised by 
me.” 

Hugh whistled- softly. He did not 
suppose that his mother knew of his gal- 
lantry. He was amused at her sharp ob- 
servation. 

“So you think I’m a flirt, mother?” 
said he. “You are out, entirely. I’m 
a pattern of propriety—at home !” 

“You need not tell me, Hugh! I 
know more than you think. But I didn’t 
know that a son of mine could be so sim- 
ple as I find you are.” i 

“ She’s after me,” thought Hugh. “She 
saw me, surely.” i 

His mother went on. 

“ With such an opportunity as you 
have to get yourself a wife Don’t. 
laugh! I want to see you married, for 
you will never sow your wild oats until 
you are. With such a chance as you 
have” A 

“ Why, mother,” broke in Hugh, “it 
isn’t so bad as that.” 

“ Isnt so bad? What do you mean ?”' 

“ Why, you know what you're driving 
at, and so do I. Lucy is a good girl 
enough, but I never meant anything: ` 
serious. There’s no need of my marry- 
ing her.” 

“ What are you talking about ?” 

“ Now, mother, what’s the use? You 
are only trying to read me a moral lec- 
ture, because I gave Lucy a harmless 
smack.” 

“ Lucy Ransom!” repeated Mrs. Kin-. 
loch, with ineffable scorn. “ Lucy Ran-. 
som! I hope my son isn’t low enough to 
dally with a housemaid, a scullion! If I 
had seen such a spectacle, I should have 
kept my mouth shut for shame. ‘A 
guilty conscience needs no accuser’; but 
I am sorry you had not pride enough to 
keep your disgusting fooleries to yourself.” 
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“u Regularly sold!” muttered Hugh, as 
he beat a rat-tattoo on the window- 
pane. 

“Tgave you credit for more penetra- 
tion, Hugh. Now, just look a minute. 
What would you think of the shrewdness 
of a young man, who had no special turn 
for business, but a great fondness for 
taking his ease, — with no money nor 
prospect of any,—and who, when he had 
the opportunity to step at once into for- 
tune and position, made no movement to 
secure it ?” 

“Well, the application ?” 4 

“The fortune may be yours, if you 
will.” 

“ Don’t tell me riddles. 
prize, and I’m after it.” 

“ But it has an incumbrance.” 

“Wel?” 

“ A pretty, artless, affectionate little 
woman, who will make yoa the best wife 
in the world.” l 
— Splendid, by Jove! Who is she ?” 

“You needn’t look far. We fenerally 
miss seeing the thing that is under our 
nose.” 

“Why, mother, there isn’t an heiress 
in Innisfield except my sister Mildred.” 

“ Mildred is not your sister. You are 
ro more to each other than the two 
farthest persons on earth.” 

“Trung enough! Well, mother, you 
are an old ’un!” 

“Don’t!”—with a look of disgust,— 
“don’t use your sailor slang here! To 
see that doesn’t require any particular 
shrewdness.” 

“But Mildred never liked me much. 
She always ran from me, like the kitten 
from old Bose. She has always looked 
as though she thought I would bite, and 
that it was best she should keep out of 
reach under a chair.” 

“ Any young man of good address and 
fair intelligence can make an impres- 
sion on a girl of eighteen, if he has the 
will, the time, and the opportunity. You 
have everything in your favor, and if 
you don’t take the fortune that lies right 
in your path, you deserve to go to the 
poor-house.” 


Show me the 
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Hugh meditated. 

“ Good-morning,” said Mrs. Kinloch. 
“You know the horse and carriage, or 
the saddle-ponies, are always yours when 
you want to use them.” 

Great discoveries seem always so sim- 
ple, that we wonder they were not made 
from the first. The highest truths are 
linked with the commonest objects and 
events of daily life. 

Hugh looked about him as much as- 
tonished as though he had been shown 
a gold mine in old Quobbin, where he 
could dig for the asking. What deter- 
mination he made, the course of our 
story will show. 


CHAPTER VIII. = 


Hvucu had ordered George, the Asiat- 
ic, to saddle the ponies after dinner, 
intending to ask Mildred to take a ride 
northward, through the pine woods; but 
on making inquiries, he found that she 
had walked out, leaving word that she 
should be absent all day. 

“ Confound it!” thought he, —“ a mis- 
hap at the start! Im afraid the omen 
isn’t a good one. However, I must kill 
time some way. I can’t lay up here, like 
a ship in ordinary; better be shaken by 
storms or covered with barnacles at sea 
than be housed up, worm-eaten or crum- 
bled into powder by dry-rot on shore.” 

He went to ride alone, but did not go 
in the direction of the pine woods. 

Mildred could not get over the un- 
pleasant impressions of the morning, so, 
rather than remain in her room this fine 
day, she had walked across the meadow, 
east of the mill-pond, to a farm-house, 
where she was a frequent and welcome 
visitor. On her way, she called for Lizzy 
Hardwick, the blacksmiths daughter, 
who accompanied her. Mr. Alford, the 
farmer, was a blunt, good-humored, and 
rather eccentric man, shrewd and well 
to do, but kindly and charitable. He 
had no children, and he enjoyed the 
occasional visits of his fayorites hearti- 
ly; so did his wife, Aunt Merey. Her 
broad face brightened as she saw the 
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girls coming, and her plump hands were 
both extended to greet them. They 
went to the dairy to see the creaking 
cheese-presses, ate of the fresh curd, saw 
the golden stores of butter;—thence to 
the barn, where they clambered upon 
the hay-mow, found the nest of a ban- 
tam, took some of the little eggs in their 
pockets;—then coming into the yard, 
they patted the calves’ heads, scattered 
oats for the doves, that, with pink feet 
and pearly blue necks, crowded around 
them to be fed, and next began to chase 
a fine old gander down to the brook, 
when Mr. Alford, getting over the fence, 
called out, “ Hold on, girls! don’t bother 
Uncle Ralph !—don’t !” 

“@Vhere is Uncle Ralph?” asked 
Mildred. 

“ Why, that gander you’ve been chas- 
in’; and he’s about the harn’somest bird 
I know on, too. Talk about swans! there 
never was a finer neck, nor a prettier 
coat of feathers on anything that ever 
swum. His wings are powerful; only 
let him spread ’em, and up he goes; but 
as for his feet, he limps just a little, as 
you see. No offence, Lizzy. I love 
your father as well as you do; but when 
I hear him, with his idees so grand,—the 
minister don’t begin with him,—and yet 
to be bothered, as he is sometimes, to get 
a word out, I think of my good old fellow 
here, whose wings are so much better’n 


his legs. Come here, Ralph! You see 
he knows his name. There!”—patting 


his head,—*‘ that’s a good fellow! Now 
go and help marm attend to your gos- 
lins.” : 

The kindly tone and the caress took 
away from the comparison any idea of 
disrespect, and the girls laughed at the 
odd conceit,—Lizzy, at least, not a little 
proud of the implied compliment. Mr. 
Alford left them, to attend to his affairs, 
and they went on with their romp,—run- 
ning on the top of the smooth wall beside 
the meadow, gathering clusters of lilac 
blossoms from the fatherly great posy 
that grew on the sunny side of the house, 
and admiring the solitary state of the 
peacock, as, with dainty step, he trailed 
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his royal robe over the sward. Soon 
they heard voices at the house, and, going 
round the corner of the shed, saw Un- 
cle Ralph and Mark Davenport talking 
with Mr. Alford at the door. 

Not to make a mystery of a simple 
matter, the blacksmith had come to bor- 
row of Mr. Alford the money necessary 
to make up the amount owing by Mark 
to the Kinloch estate. 

The young man had shown great 
readiness to accompany his uncle ; praise- 
worthy, certainly; but I am inclined to 
think he had somehow got an intimation 
that the girls had preceded him. 

Fortunately, the farmer was able to 
lend the sum wanted, and, as he had an 
errand in town, he took Mr. Hardwick 
with him in his wagon. 

Mark was left, nothing loath, to walk 
home with the girls. Do not think he 
was wanting in affection for his cousin 
Lizzy, if he wished that she were, just 
for one hour, a hundred miles away. 
They took a path that led over the plain 
to the river, intending to cross upon a 
foot-bridge, a short distance above the 
village. But though Mark was obliged 
to be silent on the matter he had most at 
heart, Mildred was not unaware of his 
feelings. A tone, a look, a grasp of the 
hand serves for an index, quite as well 
as the most fervent speech. The river 
makes a beautiful bend near the foot- 
bridge, and its bank is covered with a 
young growth of white pines. They sat 
down on a hillock, under the trees, whose 
spicy perfume filled the air, and looked 
down the stream towards the village. 
How fair it lay in the soft air of that 
June day! The water was deep and 
blue, with a reflected heaven. The mills 
that cluster about the dam, a mile below, 
were partially concealed by young elms, 
silver-poplars, and water-maples. Gar- 
dens sloped on either bank to the wa- 
ter’s edge. Neat, white houses gleamed 
through the trees and shrubbery around 
the bases of the hills that hem in the 
valley; and the tall, slender spire of the 
meeting-house showed fairly against its 
densely-wooded background. Verily, if 
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I were a painter, I should desire no love- - 


lier scene for my canvas than that on 
which Mark and Mildred looked. Lizzy 
walked away, and began hunting check- 
erberries with an unusual ardor. She did 
understand ; she would not be Mademoi- 
selle de Trop any longer. Kind soul! 
so unlike young women in general, who 
wont step aside gracefully, when they 
should! Further I can vouch, that she 
neither hemmed, nor made eyes, nor yet 
repeated the well-worn proverb, “ Two ’s 
company, but three’s none.” No, she 
gathered berries and sang snatches of 
songs as though she were quite alone. 

Now those of my readers who have the 
good-fortune still to linger in teens are 
expecting that I shall treat them to a 
report of this delightful tête-à-tête. But 
it must not be told. The older people 
would skip it, or say, “Pshaw!” And 
besides, if it were set down faithfully, 
you would be sadly disappointed; the 
cleverest men, even, are quite sure to 
appear silly (to other people) when in 
love. The speeches of the Romeos and 
Claude Melnottes, with which you have 
been so enchanted, would be common- 
place enough, if translated into the ac- 
tual prose in which they were delivered. 
When Shakspeare wooed Anne Hath- 
away, it might have been different; but 
consider, you will wait some time before 
you find a lover like him. No, when 
your time comes, it will be soon enough. 
You will see your hero in his velvet 
cloak and plumed hat, with the splendor 
of scenery and the intoxication of the 
music. I don’t choose to show him to 
you in morning dress at rehearsal, under 
daubed canvas and dangling machinery. 

However full of poetry and passion 
Mark’s declaration was .for Mildred, to 
him it was tame and hesitating enough. 
It seemed to him that he could not force 
into the cold formula of words the emo- 
tion that agitated him. But with quick- 
ening breath he poured out his love, his 
hopes, and his fears,—the old burden! 
She trembled, her eyelids fell; but at 
length, roused by his pleading tones, she 
looked up. Their eyes met; one look 
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was enough; it was a reciprocal electric 
flash. With a sudden energy he clasped 
her in his arms; and it was a very pretty 
tableau they made! But in the quick 
movement his heedless foot chanced to 
touch a stone, which rolled down the 
bank and fell into the stream with a 
splash. The charm was broken. 

“ What’s that?” cried Lizzy from a 
distance, forgetting her discretion. “ Did 
a pickerel jump ?” 

“No,” replied Mark, “the pickerel 
know me of old, and don’t come about 
for fear that I have a hook and line in 
my pocket. It was only a stone rolling 
into the river.” 

“ You come here a moment,” contin- 
ued the unthoughtful Lizzy; “here’s a 
beautiful sassafras sapling, and I can’t 
pull it up by the roots alone.” 

“ Send for the dentist, then.” 

“Go and help her,” said Mildred, 
softly. 

“ Well,” said Mark, with a look of 
enforced resignation—* if I must.” 

The sapling grew on the steep bank, 
perhaps fifty yards from where he had 
been sitting. He did not use sufficient 
care to brace himself, as he pulled with 
all his might; and in a moment, he knew 
not how, he rolled down into the river. 
The girls first screamed, and then, as he 
came out of the water, shaking himself 
like a Newfoundland dog, they laughed 
immoderately. The affair did not seem 
very funny to Mark, and he joined in 
the laugh with no great heartiness. The 
shock had effectually dispelled all the 
romance of the hour. 

“I'm so sorry!” said Lizzy, still laugh- 
ing at his grotesque and dripping figure. 

“You must hurry and get dry clothes 
on, Mark,” said Mildred. “ Squire Clamp’s 
is the nearest house across the bridge.” 

“Hang Squire Clamp! his clothes 
would poison me. Pd as lief go to a 
quarantine hospital to be dressed.” 

“Don’t!” said Lizzy. 

But he kept on in the same mercuri- 
al strain.—* Clamp lives on poison, like 
Rappaccini’s daughter, in Hawthorne’s 
story ; only it makes him ugly instead 
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of fair, as that pretty witch was. His 
wife never had any trouble with spiders 
as long as she lived; he had only to blow 
into a nest, and the creatures would 
tumble out, and give up their venomous 
ghosts. No vermin but himself are to be 
seen in his neighborhood ; the rats even 
found they couldn’t stand it, and had to 
emigrate.” 

“The breath that killed spiders must 
have been a little too powerful, at times, 
for Mrs. Clamp, one would think,” said 
Mildred. 

“ Tt was,” said Mark. “ She died one 
day, after Clamp had cheated a widow 
out of her dower.” 

“ Don’t stop longer for your fun,” said 
Mildred, “you'll surely take cold. Be- 
sides, I can’t have you making any dis- 
paraging remarks upon my guardian.” 

“Bless my soul! your guardian! how 
, imprudent, to be sure !”—with a signifi- 
cant twinkle. “ Well, Pm going. Ban- 
field’s is the nearest house; so we'll part 
here.” 

The girls went towards the village; 
and Mark, making vigorous strides across 
the meadow, took a straight line for Ban- 
field’s. Near the house is a piece of 
woods,—one corner of the leafy mantle 
that covers the hill slipped down its side 
and trailing upon the borders of the fer- 
tile field below. Just as he passed the 
woods he saw Hugh Branning letting 
down the bars and leading his pony out 
into the road. The only bridle-path 
through the woods led over the hill to 
the little house on the westerly slope, 
where lived Dame Ransom, Lucy’s bowed 
and wrinkled grandmother. Mark won- 
dered not a little where the midshipman 
had been; but as he still retained the 
memory of the old quarrel, he did not 
accost him, and presently thought no 
more of it. Reaching the house, he got 
some dry clothes and then went home 
with bounding steps. The earth was 
never so beautiful nor the sky so benign. 
The cloud of doubt had furled off and 
left his heaven blue. He had spoken 
and found that the dream of his boyhood 
and the hope of his youth had become 
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. the proud triumph of his manhood. Mil- 


dred Kinloch loved him! loved him as 
sincerely as when they were both chil- 
dren! What higher felicity was to be 
thought of? And what a motive for ex- 
ertion had he now! He would be worthy 
of her, and the world should acknowledge 
that the heiress had not stooped when 
she mated with him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mrs. Kixtoca was surprised at find- 
ing that neither Hugh nor Mildred, nor 
yet Lucy Ransom, was in the house. 

Mildred came home first and was not 
accompanied by Hugh, as Mrs. Kinloch 
had hoped. He had not found her, then, 
—perhaps he had not sought for her. 
Next Lucy returned, coming through the 
garden which stretched up the hill. Be- 
ing questioned, she answered that she 
had been to her grandmother’s, and had 
come back the nearest way over the hill, 
through the woods. 

“What had she gone for after the fa- 
tigue of washing-day ?” 

“Because Squire Clamp, who owned 
the house her grandmother lived in, 
wanted her to take a message.” 

Mrs. Kinloch began to become inter- 
ested. “ Squire Clamp!” she exclaimed, 
—“ when did you see him ?” 

“ He called here yesterday evening,— 
on his way to Mr. Hardwick’s, I guess.” 

“Why didn’t he ask me if you could 
go? I think he’s pretty free to send my 
girls about the town on his errands.” 

“ You were out, Ma’am,—in the next 
house ; and after he’d gone I forgot it.” 

“ You remembered it to-day, it seems.” 

“ Yesm; after dinner I thought of it 
and hurried right off; but granny was 
sick and foolish, and didn’t want to let 
me come away, so I couldn’t get back as 
quick as I meant to.” 

“ Well, you can go to the kitchen.” 

“ Yes’m.” 

“I must keep an eye on that girl,” 
thought Mrs. Kinloch. “ She is easily 
persuaded, fickle, without strong sense, 
and with only a very shallow kind of 
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cunning, She might do mischief. What 
can Squire Clamp want? The old hovel 
her grandmother lives in isn’t worth fifty 
dollars.. Whatever has been going on, 
Tm glad Hugh is not mixed up in it.” 

Just then Hugh rode up, and, tying his 
horse, came in. He seemed to have lost 
something of the gayety of the morning. 
“JT am tired,” he said. “TI had to get off 
and lead the pony down the hill, and it’s 
steep and stony enough.” 

“There are pleasant roads enough 
in the neighborhood,” said his mother, 
“without your being obliged to take to 
the woods and clamber over the moun- 
tains.” 

“I know it,” he replied; “but I had 
been up towards the Allen place, and I 
took a notion to come back over the hill.” 

“ Then you passed Lucy’s house ? ” 

“Yes. The bridle-path leads down 
the hill about a mile above this; but on 
foot one may keep along the ridge and 
come down into the valley through our 
garden.” 

“So I suppose; in fact, I believe Lucy 
has just returned that way.” 

“Indeed! it’s strange I didn’t see her.” 
g “Tt is strange.” 

Hugh bore the quiet scrutiny well, and 
his mother came to the conclusion that 
the girl had told, the truth about her go- 
ing for the lawyer. 

_ Presently Mildred came down from 
her room, and after a few minutes Mrs. 
Kinloch went out, casting a fixed and 
meaning look at her son. She seemed 
as impatient for the issue of her scheme, 
as the child who, after planting a seed, 
waits for the green shoot, and twice a 
day digs down to see if it has not sprouted. 

Mildred, as the reader may suppose, 
was not likely to be very agreeable to 
her companion; the recollections of the 
day were too vivid, too delicious. 

She could not part with them, but con- 
stantly repeated to herself the words of 
love, of hope, and enthusiasm, which she 
had heard. So she moved or talked as 
in a dream, mechanically, while her soul 
still floated away on the summer-sea of 
reverie. 
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Hugh looked at her with real admira- 
tion; and, in truth, she deserved it. A 
fairer face you would not see in a 
day’s journey ; her smooth skin, not too 
white, but of a rich creamy tint,—eyes 
brown and inclined to be dreamy,—her 
hair chestnut and wavy,—a figure rather 
below the medium size, but with full, 
graceful lines,—these, joined with a gentle 
nature and a certain tremulous sensibility, 
constituted a divinity that it was surely 
no sin to worship. If sin it were, all the 
young men in Innisfield had need of im- 
mediate forgiveness. 

Hugh had some qualms about ap- 
proaching the goddess. He was sensible 
of a wide gulf between himself and her, 
and he could not but think that she was 
aware of it too. 

“You have been to Mr. Alford’s ? ” 

A momentary pause. 

“ Did you speak, Hugh ?” 

He repeated the question. Her eyes 
brightened a moment as she nodded in 
the affirmative; then they grew dim 
again, like windows seen from without 
when the light is withdrawn to an inner 
room. She seemed as unconscious as a 
pictured Madonna. 

“ A beautiful day for your walk,” he 
ventured again. The same pause, the 
same momentary interest as she an- 
swered, followed by the same abstraction. 

“T suppose,” said he, at length, * that 
I am having the last of my idle days here; 
I expect to be ordered to sea shortly.” 

“Indeed!” Mildred looked up. 

“ I shall be very sorry to leave here,” 
he continued. 

“Yes, Innisfield is quite pretty this 
summer, But I supposed that the pleas- 
ures of the seaport and of adventure 
abroad were more attractive to you than 
this monotonous life.” i 

“Tis rather slow here, but—I—I 
meant to say that I shall be sorry to leave 
you.” 

“Me? Why,mother can take care of 
» 

“ Certainly she will, but I shall miss 
you.” 
“No doubt you'll think of us, when 
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you are away; I’m sure we shall remem- 
ber you. We shall never sit down to 
the table without thinking of your vacant 
chair.” 

It was impossible to misinterpret her 
kind, simple, sisterly tones. And Hugh 
could but feel that they indicated no par- 
ticle of tenderness for him. The task of 
winning her was yet wholly to be done, 
and there was no prospect that she would 
give him the least encouragement in ad- 
vance, if she did not utterly refuse him 
at the end. He saw that he must not 
count on an easy victory, but prepare for 
it by a slow and gradual approach. 

Mildred sat some time leaning out of the 
window, then opening her piano, for the 
first time since her father’s death, she sat 
down and played a nocturne by Men- 
delssohn. The music seemed a natural 
expression of her feelings,—suited to the 
heart “steeped in golden languors,” in 
the “tranced summer calm.” The tones 
rang through the silent rooms, pervading 
all the charmed air, so that the ear tingled 
in listening,—as the lips find a sharpness 
with the luscious flavor of the pine-apple. 
The sound reached to the kitchen, and 
brought a brief pleasure, but a bitterer 
pang of envy, to Lucy’s swelling bosom. 
It calmed for a moment the evil spirit 
in Hugh’s troubled heart. And Mrs. 
Kinloch in her solitary chamber, though 
she had always detested the piano, thought 
she had never heard such music before. 
She had found a new sense, that thrilled 
her with an exquisite delight. It was a 
good omen, she was sure, that Mildred 
should now, after so long a time, feel in- 
clined to play. Only a light heart, and 
one supremely careless or supremely hap- 
py, could touch the keys like that. “ Hugh 
must be a fortunate boy,” she thought ; 
and she could have hugged him for joy. 

What thought Hugh, as she rose from 
her seat at the instrument like one in 
a trance and walked towards the hall? 
Conflicting emotions struggled for mas- 
tery ; but, hardly knowing what he did, he 
started up and offered her a caress. It 
was not unusual, but her nerves had ac- 
quired an unwonted sensitiveness; she 
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shuddered, and rushed from him up the 
stairs. He could have torn his hair with 
rage. 

“Am I, then, such a bear,” he asked 
himself, “ that she is afraid of me?” 

A light at the end of the hall caught 
his eye. It was Lucy with tear-stained 
cheeks going to bed,—unconscious that 
the flaring candle she carried was drip- 
ping upon her dress,—unconscious that 
the one she both loved and feared was 
looking at her as she slowly went up the 
back-stairs. Truly, how little the inmates 
of that house knew of the secrets of each 
other’s hearts! It was strange,—was it 
not ?—that, after so long intimacy, they 
could not understand each other better! 
How many hearts do you really know ? 


CHAPTER X. 


“ VERILY, a good day’s work,” thought 
Squire Clamp, as he stretched his legs in 
his office that Monday evening. Mrs. 
Kinloch is a very shrewd woman, an ex- 
traordinarily capable woman. What a 
wife for a lawyer she’d make!—so long 
as she plotted for, and not against him. 
But Theophilus Clamp was not born to 
be overreached by one of the weaker 
sex. I was sure my late lamented friend 
could not have left his affairs in such ut- 
ter disorder,—no schedule of property,— 
no statement of debts; too good a busi- 
ness man for that was Walter Kinloch. 
T shall now be able to know from these 
documents what my late client was really 
worth, and how large a dower the discon- 
solate widow has reserved for herself. 
Doubtless she has put by enough to suf- 
fice for her old age,—and mine, too, I 
am inclined to think; for I don’t believe 
I can do better than marry her when the 
mourning is ended. My late spouse, to 
be sure, would make a quiet man rather 
apprehensive about a second venture ; 
but if Mrs. Kinloch is a Tartar, she is not 
a vulgar shrew, but will be lady-like, even 
if she is bitter. I think I shall take her. 
Of course she’ll consent. I should like: 
to see the unmarried woman in Innisfield: 
that would dare refuse Theophilus Clamp. 
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When she knows—that I know—what 
she knows, she’ll do pretty much what I 
tell her. I wonder if she hasn’t set on 
foot a marriage between her scapegrace 
son and Mildred? ‘That would be a mis- 
hap, truly! But, as guardian, I can stave 
that off until the estate is settled, my 
wedding over, and myself comfortably in 
possession. Then, perhaps, we'll let the 
young folks marry,—at least we'll think 
of it. If my son George, now, had not 
that unlucky hare-lip, who knows? H’m, 
well, to business again. Let’s see. It’s 
just as that remarkably keen woman sus- 
pected. Hardwick’s shop does stand 
partly on the land of the estate that 
joins it; the line will run right through 
his forge, and leave the trip-hammer and 
water-wheel in our possession; for I 
paced the distance this morning. To- 
morrow Gunter will make sure of it by a 
survey; though I think we’d better do 
it while the old man is gone to dinner. 
He’s sometimes apt to use emphatic lan- 
guage. Perhaps now his mangy cur 
Cesar will seize me by the coat again! 
Perhaps Mark will insult me, and the old 
man laugh at it in his sleeve! I shouldn’t 
wonder if they managed to pay the notes, 
but on the title to the shop we have them 
fast.” 

The lawyer looked. at his watch. 
“Dear me! it’s tea-time. I must go, 
for the church-committee meet this even- 
ing. I think, however, I won't complain 
of Hardwick to the deacons this time; 
for he’ll be sure to get into a passion 
when we commence our suit for eject- 
ment, and I shall then have a better 
case against him. A more disagreeable 
Christian to fellowship with I don’t know 
anywhere. 

“T should like to know,” he contin- 
ued, as he locked the office-door, “ if that 
Lucy told me true—if those were all 
the papers. No will, no memorandum 
for one! Well, perhaps Mrs. Kinloch 
was careful enough to give that secret 
to the keeping of the flames, instead of 
her bureau. I will make close copies 
‘of what I have got for Lucy to put 
back, and keep the originals myself. 
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They'll be safest with me. There’s no 
telling what may happen to papers in a 
house where there is a prying servant- 
girl.” 

Whether the insects were poisoned 
by the air of the room, as Mark Daven- 
port suggested, I cannot say. But when 
Squire Clamp left the office, it was as 
still as a tomb. No cricket chirped un- 
der the hearth, no fly buzzed on the win- 
dow-pane, no spiders came forth from the 
dilapidated, dangling webs. ` Silence and 
dust had absolute dominion. 

The next day Mark returned to New 
York. He had no opportunity of bid- 
ding Mildred farewell, but he comforted 
himself by thinking he had provided the 
means of safely communicating with her 
by letter. And as the stage passed by 
the house, he caught a glimpse, first of 
her fluttering handkerchief, and then of 
her graceful fingers wafting to him a 
kiss. It was enough; it furnished him 
with food for a delightful reverie as he 
went on his way. We shall leave him 
in his former situation, from which, as a 
starting-point, he determines to win for- 
tune or fame, or both. He has your 
best wishes, no doubt, though perhaps 
you think he will not force his way into 
the close ranks of the great procession 
of life so soon as he expects. 

That day, while Mr. Hardwick was 
taking his dinner, his second son, Milton, 
who had been fishing at the dam, came 
running into the house quite out of 
breath. 

“ F-father!” he stammered out. 

“ Nun-now st-hop,” said the black- 
smith. “W-what are you st-stuttering 
for? Wah-wait till you ean talk.” 

“ Why, father, yer-you stutter.” 

“ Wer-well, yer-you shan’t.” 

The look that came with this seemed 
to end the matter. A moment’s rest 
quieted the nerves of the boy, and he 
went on to say, that Squire Clamp, and 
a man with a brass machine on his 
shoulder, and a chain, ever so long, were 
walking about the shop on the bank of 
the river. Lizzy at once looked out of 
the window and saw the man peering 
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into the shop-door, as if exploring the 
premises. 

Impelled by some presentiment of 
evil, Mr. Hardwick got up from the 
table, and sternly motioning the boys 
back, went down to the shop. As he 
came near the door, he saw the surveyor 
holding one end of the chain and taking 
sight upon a staff which the lawyer with- 
in was adjusting to its place by his direc- 
tion. 

“Just as I expected,” 
Clamp, in a satisfied tone. 

“ An’ jest as I expected,’ broke in 
Mr. Hardwick upon the astonished pair. 
“I knew th-that ef Squire Clamp hed 
anythin’ to do against me, he wer-would 
sneak into the shop sus-some time when 
Pd ger-gone to dinner.” 

“We thought it would be most con- 
venient, so as not to interrupt you about 
your work.” 

“ Very ker-kind indeed! As ef you 
wa’n’t tryin’ to turn me out of wer-work 
altogether! But ’tisn’t any yer-use, 
Squire; this is a case you can’t be 
ber-both sides on.” 

The lawyer turned, with a placid 
smile, to his companion. “ Mr. Gunter, 
I believe we have finished our meas- 
urements ?” 

The man of chain and compass nod- 
ded. Nothing abashed by the lawyer’s 
cool manner, Mr. Hardwick turned to 
the surveyor, and asked if he undertook 
to say that Walter Kinloch’s deed called 
for land that was covered by the shop ? 

“ I suppose so,” was the answer. 

“ An’ now, Sus-squire Clamp,” said 
Mr. Hardwick, “you know that it’s 
sus-seventeen or eighteen year sence I 
per-pulled down the old shop and bought 
this land.” 

“Yes, but, 
twenty years: to give you title,” 
the Squire. 

“ú Nun-never mind that now. Squire 
Kinloch knew this,—at least, that there 
“was room for der-difliculty; for we'd 
talked it over sus-several times afore 
he died. An’ he allers said th-that 
hed hev new deeds made out, so’s to 
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per-per-prevent just such a wrong as 
this. He didn’t ’xpect to go so sus-sud- 
den. 

“Tm sorry, Brother Hardwick, to see 
you bringing up your talk with the la- 
mented deceased, whom you represent 
as being willing to part with his legal 
rights =n a consideration. Even if 
you had evidence of it, such an agree- 
ment would be a mere nudum pactum, 
Biadling neither upon himself nor his 
heirs.’ 

“Squire Clamp! ger-cet out of my 
shop! Fust to call me Brother, next to 
doubt my word, an’ last to sus-say that 
a man’s free an’ der-deliberet promise— 
now he’s where he can’t sh-shame you 
into honesty—sha’n’t be kept!” 

The Squire smiled feebly. “You don’t 
intend, Mister Hardwick, assault and 
battery, do you ?” 

“ Yer-yes, ef you don’t leave in 
q-q-q-quick time.” And he strode up 
to the astonished attorney,—his blue 
eyes flashing, his curly gray hair flying 
back from his forebead, like a lion’s. 

Squire Clamp retreated to the street, 
took sight each way to be sure he was 
off his antagonist’s territory, and then 
vented his cautious resentment in such 
well-considered phrases as a long course 
of experience had taught him were not 
actionable at law, nor ground for dis- 
cipline in church. 

Prudence came to Uncle Ralph’s aid, 
and he did not make further reply, 
but locked the shop-door and returned 
to the house to finish his dinner. The 
suit was commenced a few days after- 
wards. Mr. Hardwick went to the coun- 
ty seat, some dozen miles distant, and 
secured the aid of an able lawyer, who 

gave him hope of prevailing and keep- 
ing his shop. me 

‘The affair necessarily created a great 
stir in the busy little town. As the 
cheerful clatter of the trip-hammer ech- 
oed along the stream on still evenings, 
and the fiery plume waved over the 
chimney, neighbors looked out from 
their windows, and wondered if the 
good blacksmith would, after so many 
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years of honest toil, be stripped of his 
property and be reduced to dependence 
in his old age. The sympathy of the 
villagers was wholly with him; but the 
lawyer held so many threads of interest 
in his hands, that few dared to give an 
opinion with much emphasis. 

Probably the person most grieved and 
indignant was the one who, next after 
the blacksmith, was most interested in 
the event of the suit,—namely, Mildred 
Kinloch. Though no mention was made 
of the matter, at home, in her hearing, 
she could not fail to know what was 
going on; but she had now sufficient 
knowledge of her step-mother and her 
guardian to be aware that her influence 
would not be of the least avail in chang- 
ing their purpose. 

Mrs. Kinloch did not repeat the exper- 
iment she once made on Mildred’s sensi- 
bilities by referring to her partiality for 
Mark Davenport and his relatives; but, 
on the contrary, was most gentle in her 
treatment and most assiduous in her 
endeavors to provide amusement, so far 
as the resources of the town allowed. 
In company with Hugh, Mildred ex- 
plored all the pleasant roads in the 
vicinity, all the picturesque hills and 
brooks, caught trout, and snared game- 
birds, (the last much against her will,) 

“and by these means her time was 
fully occupied. Hugh seemed to have 
totally changed; he no longer absented 
himself from the family on mysterious 
errands; he went to church regularly, 
and appeared to take pleasure in the 
frequent calls of Mr. Rook, the minis- 
ter. The neighbors began to say that 
there never was a more dutiful son or 
amore attentive and affectionate broth- 
er. Some half suspected the reason of 
the reformation,—no one so quick as 
Squire Clamp, who had reasons of his 
own, as the reader knows, for wishing 
delay. After a few months had passed, 
he thought it would be dangerous to 
let the schemes of the widow go on long- 
er without interruption, and accordingly 
prepared to make a step towards his own 
long-cherished purpose. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


OnE afternoon, about six months after 
the opening of our story, Mrs. Kinloch 
and her son were talking together con- 
cerning the progress of his suit. He com- 
plained that he was no nearer the point 
than on the first day he and Mildred 
rode out together. “It was like round- 
ing Cape Horn,” he said, “ where a ship 
might lie twenty days and drift back as 
fast as she got ahead by tacking.” In 
spite of all his attention and kindness, 
Mildred was merely courteous in return; 
—he could not get near her. If she 
smiled, it seemed as though it was from 
behind a grating, as ina nunnery. Her 
pulse was always firm; and if her eye 
was soft, it was steady as the full moon. 
He didn’t believe she had any blood in 
her. If she was in love with that fellow, 
she kept it pretty closely covered up. 

Mrs. Kinloch encouraged her son to 
persevere; she was sure he had not been 
skilful. “ Mildred,” she said, “was not to 
be won with as little trouble as a silly, low- 
bred girl, like—like Lucy, for instance.” 

“What the deuse are you always 
bringing up Lucy to me for?” said the 
dutiful son. 

“ Don’t speak so!” 

“ Confound it! I must. You keep a 
fellow shut up here for six months, going 
to meeting five times a week; you give 
him no chance to work off his natural 
spirits, and the devil in him will break out 
somewhere. It’s putting a stopper in a 
voleano; if you don’t allow a little fire 
and smoke, youre bound to have an 
earthquake.” 

After this philosophical digression, the 
first topic was resumed, and Mrs. Kinloch 
gave the young man some counsel, drawn 
from her own experience or observation, 
touching the proper mode of awakening 
and cultivating the tender passion. It is 
not every mother that does so much for 
her son, but then few mothers have so 
urgent a motive. ` y 

“ What was it that she advised him to 
do,” did you ask? Really, I’ve quite 
forgotten; and I am sure Mrs. Kinloch 
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forgot also, at least for that day, because 
something -occurred which turned her 
thoughts for the time in quite a different 
direction. 

The ponies were brought out for Hugh 
and Mildred to take their customary can- 
ter. The young heiress, for whom so 
much time and pains were spent, looked 
ill; the delicate flush had vanished from 
her cheek; she seemed languid, and 
cheerful only by effort. A moment after 
they had gone, as Mrs. Kinloch closed the 
door, for it was a raw November day, she 
saw and picked up a rudely-folded letter 
in the hall. “ Good-bye, Lucy Ransom,” 
were the words she read. They were 
enough. Mrs. Kinloch felt that her heart 
was struck by a bolt of ice. “ Poor, mis- 
guided, miserable girl!” she said. “ Why 
did I not see that Siracthing was wrong ? I 
felt it, I knew it,—but only as one knows 
of evil inadream. -Who can calculate 
the mischief that will come of this? O 
God! to have my hopes of so many years 
ruined, destroyed, by a wretch whose 
power and existence even I had not once 
thought of! Has she drowned herself, 
or fled to the city to hide her disgrace ? 
But if this should be imagination merely ! 
She may have run away with some lub- 
berly fellow from the factory, whom she 
was ashamed to marry at home. But 
no! she was too sad last evening when 
she asked to go to her gronimothion's for 
a day. W hat if” The thought 
coursed round her brain like fire on a 
train of gunpowder,—flew quicker than 
words could utter it; and the woman 
bounded to her bureau, as though with 
muscles of steel. She clutched at the 
papers and bank-notes in her private 
drawer, and looked and counted them 
over a dozen times before she could satis- 
fy herself. Her thin fingers nervously 
` opened the packages and folds,—the pa- 
pers crackling as her eye glanced over 
them. They were there; but not all. She 
pored- over the redband hes thoughts 
running away upon every side-avenue 
of conjecture, and as often returning 
to the frightful, remediless fact before 
her. She was faint with sudden terror. 
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By degrees she calmed herself, wiped the 
cold sweat from her forehead, smiled at 
her fright, and sat down again, with an 
attempt at self-control, to look through 
the drawers thoroughly. As she went 
on, the tremor returned, and before she 
had finished the fruitless search her heart 
beat so as to stop her breath; she gasped 
in an agony that the soul rarely feels 
more than once in this life. She shut up 
the drawers, walked up and down the 
room, noticed with a shudder her own 
changed expression as she passed before 
the mirror, and strove in vain to give 
some order to her confused and tumul- 
tuous thoughts. At leneth she sat down 
exhausted. She was startled by a knock. 
Opening the door, there in a newly-fur- 
bished suit, with clean linen, and a brown 
wig worn for the first time on his hitherto 
shining head, stood Theophilus Clamp. 
He had even picked a blossom from the 
geranium in the hall and was toying with 
it like a bashful boy. 

“ A fine day, Ma’am!” said he, as he 
took a seat. 

“ Yes, very,” she answered, mechani- 
cally, scarcely looking up. 

“ The young? folks have gone out to 
ride, I suppose.” i 

“ Yes, Sir.” —A pause, in which Mrs. 
Kinloch covered her face with her hand- 
kerchief. 

“ You don’t seem well, Ma’am. 
I call Lucy ?” 
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“Lucy is gone,” she answered, — 
quickly adding, “gone to her grand- 
mother’s.” 


“ Well, that is singular. I’ve been to- 
day to look at my land above the old » 
lady’s house, and she asked me to send 
word to Lucy to come up and see her.” 

“ To-day ?” 

“ Yes, Maam; not two hours ago.” 
Mrs. Kinloch was rapidly revolvi 
probabilities. What interest had Luey 
to interfere with her affairs? As for 
Mildred, she was not to be thought of 
as prying into secrets ; she was too in- 
nocent. Hugh was too careless. Who 
more than this man Clamp was likely to 

have done or procured the mischief ? 
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“ Have you given her the message ?” 

“Of course not, Ma’am,—how could 
eZ 

“Then you haven’t sent Lucy away 
on any errand ?” 

“ Certainly not, Madam,” said the law- 
yer, beginning to wince under the cross- 
examination. “Lucy’s gone, you say; 
didn’t she leave things all right,—your 
papers, and—and so forth ?” 

“Papers? Lucy is not presumed to 
know that I have any papers ; if any are 
missing, I’ll warrant they are in the hands 
of some one who knows at least enough 
to read them.” 

“ She suspects me,” thought the law- 
yer, “ but can’t have discovered that hers 
are only copies; they’re too well done.” 
He then added aloud, “ Perhaps, Mrs. 
Kinloch, if you had honored me, your as- 
sociate in the administration of the estate, 
with your confidence touching the private 
papers you speak of, I might have saved 
you some trouble in keeping them.” 

“Very likely; but no one spoke of 
papers beside yourself,” she replied, with 
a trace of sarcasm in the tone which: ill 
suited the expression of her pallid face 
and drooping head. 

“ Tm sorry to see you looking so care- 
worn, Mrs. Kinloch,” said he, with his 
blandest air. “I intended to bring up a 
topic more agreeable, it is to he hoped, 
than runaway house-maids or old docu- 
ments.” He rubbed his hands softly and 
turned his eyes with a glance meant to 
be tender towards the place where her 
chair stood; if he had been a cat, he 
would have purred the while. 

Mrs. Kinloch now, for the first time, 
observed the wig, the unusual look of 
tidiness, and, above all, the flower in his 
hand; she also saw the crucified smile 
that followed his last remark. “The ri- 
diculous old fool!” thought she,—“ what 
can he mean?” But to him she trans- 
lated it,— 

“What is the more agreeable topic ?” 

“ Really, you attack me like a lawyer. 
Don’t you know, my dear Madam, how it 
confuses one to be sharply interrogat- 
ed?” 
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“Tt would be something novel to see 
you confused, Squire Clamp.” 

“ Pray, don’t banter, Mrs. Kinloch. I 
hoped to find you in a more complaisant 
humor. There are topics which cannot 
be discussed with the square precision of 
legal rules,—thoughts that require sym- 
pathy before they can be expressed.” 
And he dropped his eyes with a ludicrous 
sigh. 

“ Oh, I appreciate your tender suscep- 
tibilities. Please consider me as asking 
the question again in the most engaging 
manner.” 

His new wig was becoming uncomfort- 
able, and he fidgeted in ‘his chair, twirl- 
ing the luckless blossom. 

“ Why, Mrs. Kinloch, the long regard 
I entertained for your late lamented hus- 
band,—ah, I mean my regard for you,— 
ah, my lonely domicil,—ah, since the de- 
cease of my—my sainted wife—ah, and 
since the Scripture says it is not good for 
man to live alone,—ah, your charming 
qualities and many virtues,—not that your 
fortune,—ah,—I mean to say, that, though 
not rich, I am not grasping,—and the cot- 
tage where you lived would be a palace, 
—ah, for me, if not unworthy,—ah, no 
desire to unduly shorten the period of 
mourning,—ah, but life is short and un- 
certain ”. 

There was a dead silence. His mouth 
was vainly working, and his expression 
confused and despairing. The flower 
had wilted in his moist hand. Little 
streams of perspiration trickled down his 
face, to be mopped up by his bandanna. 
Such was the ordeal of talking hollow 
sentiment to a cool and _self-possessed 
woman. She enjoyed the exhibition for 
a time—as what woman would not? 
But the waves of her trouble rushed back 
upon her, and the spirit of mischief and 
coquetry was overwhelmed. So she an- 
swered,— 

“You are pleased to be polite,—per- 
haps gallant. You must excuse me from 
taking part in such conversation to-day, 
however little is meant by it—and the 
less meant the better,—I am not well.” 

She rose feebly, and walked towards 
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the door with as much dignity as her 
trembling frame could assume. He was 
abashed; his fine speeches jumbled in 
meaningless fragments, his airy castle 
ready to topple on his unlucky head. 
He would have been glad to rebuke her 
fickle humor, as he thought it; but he 
knew he had made a fool of himself, so 
he merely said, — 


“ Bringing our Sheaves with us? 
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“No offence, I hope, Ma’am; none 
meant, certainly. Wish you good-after- 
noon, Maam. Call and see you again 
some day, and hope to find you better.” 

Would he find her better? While 
the mystery remained, while the ruin 
of her hopes impended, what could re- 
store to her the cheerfulness, the courage, 
the self-eommand she had lost ? 


[To be continued. ] 


“BRINGING OUR SHEAVES WITH US.” 


THE time for toil is past, and night has come,— 
The last and saddest of the harvest-eves ; 
Worn out with labor long and wearisome, 
Drooping and faint, the reapers hasten home, 
Each laden with his sheaves. 


Last of the laborers thy feet I gain, 

Lord of the harvest! and my spirit grieves 
That I am burdened not so much with grain 
As with a heaviness of heart and brain ;— 

Master, behold my sheaves ! 


Few, light, and worthless,—yet their trifling weight 
Through all my frame a weary aching leaves ; 
For long I struggled with my hapless fate, 
And staid and toiled till it was dark and late,— 
Yet these are all my sheaves. 


Full well I know I have more tares than wheat,— 
Brambles and flowers, dry stalks, and withered leaves ; 
Wherefore I blush and weep, as at thy feet 
I kneel down reverently, and repeat, 
“ Master, behold my sheaves!” 


I know these blossoms, clustering heavily 
With evening dew upon their folded leaves, 
Can claim no value nor utility,— 
Therefore shall fragrancy and beauty be 
The glory of my sheaves. 


So do I gather strength and hope anew ; 
For well I know thy patient love perceives 
Not what I did, but what I strove to do,— 
- And though the full, ripe ears be sadly few, 
Thou wilt accept my sheaves. 
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FARMING’ LIFE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


New EnGvanp does not produce the 
bread she eats, nor the raw materials of 
the fabrics she wears. A multitude of 
her purely agricultural towns are under- 
going, more or less rapidly, a process of 
depopulation. Yet these facts exist by 
the side of positive advances in agricul- 
tural science and decided improvements 
in the means. and modes of farming. 
The plouch is perfected, and the theory 
of ploughing is understood. The ad- 
vantages of thorough draining are uni- 
versally recognized, and tiles are for sale 
everywhere. : Mowing and reaping ma- 
chines have ceased to be a novelty upon 
our plains and meadows.’ The natural 
fertilizers have been analyzed, and arti- 
ficial nutrients of the soil have been con- 
trived. The pick and pride of foreign 
herds have regenerated our neat stock, 
and the Morgan and the Black-Hawk 
eat their oats in our stalls. The sheep- 
fold and the sty abound with choice 
blood. Sterling agricultural journals are 
on every farmer’s table, and Saxton’s 
hand-books upon agricultural specialties 
are scattered everywhere. Public shows 
and fairs bring on an annual exacerba- 
tien of the agricultural fever, which is 
constantly breaking out in new places, 
beyond the power of the daily press to 
chronicle. Yet it is too evident that the 
results are not at all commensurate with 
the means under tribute and at com- 
mand. What is the reason ? 

In looking at the life of the New Eng- 
land farmer, the first fact that strikes us 
is, that it is actually a very different thing 
from what it might be and ought to be. 
There dwells in every mind, through all 
callings and all professions, the idea that 
the farmer's life is, or may be, is, or 
should be, the truest and sweetest life 
that man can live. The merchant may 
win all the prizes of trade, the profes- 
sional man may achieve triumphs beyond 
his hopes, the author may find his name 
upon every lip, and his works accounted 


among the nation’s treasures, and all 
may move amid the whirl and din of the 
most inspiring life, yet there will come 
to every one, in quiet evening-hours, the 
vision of the old homestead, long since 
forsaken; or the imagination will weave 
a picture of its own,—a picture of rural 
life, so homely, yet so beautiful, that the 
heart will breathe a sigh upon it, the eye 
will drop a tear upon it, and the voice 
will say, “ It were better so!” 

In a city like Boston there are farms 
enough imagined every year to make 
another New England. Could the fair- 
est fancies of that congeries of minds be 
embodied and exhibited, we should see 
green meadows sparkling with morning 
dew,—silver-slippered rivulets skipping 
into musical abysses,—quiet pasture-lands 
shimmering so sleepily in the sun that 
the lazy flocks and herds forget to graze, 
and lie winking and ruminating under 
the trees—and yellow fields of grain, 
along the hill-sides, billowy in the breeze, 
and ‘bending before the shadows of the 
clouds that sail above them. And ming- 
ling and harmonizing with these visions, 
we should hear the lowing of kine, and 
the tinkle of the bell that leads the flock, 
and the shout of the boy behind the 
creeping plough, and the echoes of the 
axe, and the fall of the tree in the dis- 
tant forest, and the rhythmical clangor, 
softened into a metallie whisper by the 
distance, of the mowers whetting their 
scythes. With these visions and these 
sounds there would come to the minds 
which give them birth convictions ‘that 
rural life is the best life, and resolutions 
that, by-and-by, in some golden hour, 
when the sun of life begins to lengthen the 


eastward shadows, that life shall be en- 


joyed, and that the soul shall pass at last 
from the quiet scenes of Nature into those 
higher scenes which they symbolize. 
There is a thought in all this that the 


- farm is nearer heaven than the street,— 


a reminiscence of the first estate, when 
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man was lord of Eden; and this thought, 
old as art and artificial life, cannot be 
rooted out of the mind. It has a life 
of its own, independent of reason, above 
instinct, among the quickest intuitions of 
the soul. 

Now this idea, so universal, so identi- 
cal in millions of minds, springing with 
such spontaneity in the midst of infinitely 
varied circumstances, abiding with such 
tenacity in every soul, can have its basis 
nowhere save in a Divine intention and 
a human possibility. The cultivation of 
the farm is the natural employment of 
man. It is upon the farm that virtue 
should thrive the best, that the body and 
the mind should be developed the most 
healthfully, that temptations should be 
the weakest, that social intercourse should 
be the simplest and sweetest, that beauty 
should thrill the soul with the finest rap- 
tures, and that life should be tranquillest 
in its flow, longest in its period, and hap- 
piest in its passage and its issues. This 
is the general and the first ideal of the 
farmer’s life, based upon the nature of 
the farmer’s calling and a universally 
recognized human want. Why does the 
actual differ so widely from the ideal? 
It is not because the farmer’s labor is 
hard and constant, alone. There is no 
fact better established than that it is 
through the habitual use both of the 
physical and mental powers that the soul 
achieves, or receives, its most healthful 
enjoyment, and acquires that tone which 
responds most- musically to the touch of 
the opportunities of leisure. Why, then, 
we repeat, does the actual differ so widely 
from the ideal ? 

A general answer to this question is, 
that. that is made an end of life which 
should be but an incident or a means. 
Life is confounded with labor, and thrift 
with progress; and material success is 
the aim to which all other aims are made 
subordinate. There is no fact in physi- 
ology better established than that hard 
labor, followed from day to day and 
year to year, absorbing every thought 
and every physical energy, has the direct 
tendency to depress the intellect, blunt 
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the sensibilities, and animalize the man. 
In such a life, all the energies of the 
brain and-nervous system are directed to 
the support of nutrition and the stimula- 
tion of the muscular system. Man thus 
becomes a beast of burden,—the crea- 
ture of his calling; and though he may 
add barn to barn and acre to acre, he 
does not lead a life which rises in dignity 
above that of the beasts which drag his 
plough. He eats, he works, he sleeps. 
Surely, there is no dignity in a life like 


this ; there is nothing attractive and beau- 


tiful and good in it. It is a mean and 
contemptible life; and all its maxims, 
economies, associations, and objects are 
repulsive to a mind which apprehends 
life’s true enjoyments and ends. We 
say that it is a pestilent perversion. We 
say that it is the sale of the soul to the 
body; it is turning the back upon life, 
upon growth, upon God, and descend- 
ing into animalism. =+ 

The true ideal of the farmer’s life—of 
any life—contemplates something outside 
of, and above, the calling which is its in- 
strument. The farmer’s life is no better 
than the life of a street-sweeper, if it rise 
no higher than the farmer’s work. If the 
farmer, standing under the broad sky, 
breathing the pure air, listening to the 
song of birds, watching the progress of 

“The great miracle that still goes on,” 
to work the transformation of the brown 
seeds which he drops into the soil into 


fields of green and gold, and gazing up- 
on landscapes shifting with the seasons 


and flushed with new tints through every’ 


sunlit and moonlit hour, does not appre- 
hend that his farm has higher uses for 
him than those of feeding his person ‘and 
his purse, he might as well dwell in a 
coal-mine. 

Our soil is sterile, our modes of farm- 
ing have been rude until within a few 
years; and under the circumstances,— 
with the Yankee notion that the getting 
of money is the chief end of man,—exclu- 
sive devotion to labor has been deemed 
indispensable to success. The maxims 
of Franklin have been literally received 
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and adopted as divine truth. We have 
believed that to labor is to be thrifty, 
that to be thrifty is to be respectable, 
that to be respectable is to afford fa- 
cilities for being still more thrifty ; and 
our experience is, that with increas- 
ed thrift comes increased labor. This 
is the circle of our ambitions and re- 
wards. All begins and ends in labor. 
The natural and inevitable result of this 
is both physical and mental deteriora- 
tion. 
It is doubtful whether the world fur- 
nishes a finer type of man, physically 
and intellectually, than the Irish gentle- 
man. He is handsome, large, courageous, 
—a man of fine instincts, brilliant imagi- 
nation, courtly manners, and full, vital 
force. By the side of the Irish gentle- 
man, there has grown for, centuries the 
Irish peasant. He is ugly, of stunted 
stature, and pugnacious; and he pro- 
duces children like himself. The two 
classes started from a common blood; 
they now present the broadest contrast. 
We do not say that freedom from severe 
labor on one side, and confinement to 
it on the other, are entirely responsible 
for this contrast; difference of food and 
other obvious causes have had something 
to do with it; but we say that hard la- 
bor has, directly and indirectly, degraded 
from a true style of manhood the great 
mass of the Irish peasantry. They are a 
marked class, and carry in their forms 
and faces the infallible insignia of mental 
and physical degeneration. 

We would by no means compare New 
England farmers with the Irish peasant- 
ry. We only present the contrast be- 
tween these two classes of the Irish popu- 
lation as the result of unremitting toil 
on one side, and a more rational kind 
of life on the other. If we enter a New 
England church, containing a strictly ru- 
ral assembly, and then visit another con- 
taining a class whose labor is lighter, and 

. Whose style of life is based upon different 
ideas, we shall see a contrast less marked, 
perhaps, but presenting similar features. 
The farming population of New England 
is not a handsome population, generally. 
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The forms of both men and women are 
angular; their features are not parucu- 
larly intellectual; their movements are 
not graceful; and their calling is evident 
by indubitable signs. The fact that the 
city assemblage is composed of a finer 
and higher grade of men, women, and 
children is of particular moment to our 
argument, because it is composed of 
people who are only one, two, or three 
removes from a rural origin. The city 
comes from the country; the street is 
replenished by the farm; but the city 
children, going back to the farm, show 
that a new element has been introduced 
into their blood. The angles are round- 
ed; the face is brighter; the movements 
are more graceful; there is in every way 
a finer development. 

There is probably no better exponent 
of the farmer’s life than the farmer's 
home. We propose to present the por- 
trait of such a home, and, while we offer 
it as a just outline of the farmer’s home 
generally, in districts removed from large 
social centres, we gladly acknowledge 
the existence of a great multitude of 
happy exceptions. But the sketch :— 
A square, brown house; a chimney com- 
ing out of the middle of a roof; not a 
tree nearer than the orchard, and not a 
flower at the door. At one end projects 
a kitchen; from the kitchen projects a 
wood-shed and wagon-cover, occupied at 
night by hens; beyond the wood-shed, a 
hog-pen, fragrant and musical. Proceed- 
ing no farther in this direction, we look 
directly across the road, to where the 
barn stands, like the hull of a great 
black ship-of-the-line, with its port-holes 
opened threateningly upon the fort op- 
posite, out of one of which a horse has 
thrust his head for the possible purpose of 
examining the strength of the works. An 
old ox-sled is turned up against the wall 
close by, where it will have the privilege 
of rotting. This whole establishment was 
contrived with a single eye to utility. 
The barn was built in such a manner 
that its deposits might be convenient to 
the road which divides the farm, while 
the sty was made an attachment of the 
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house for convenience in feeding its oc- 
cupants. 

We enter the house at the back door, 
and find the family at dinner in the kitch- 
en. A kettle of soap-grease is stewing 
upon the stove, and the fumes of this, 
mingled with those that were generated 
by boiling the cabbage which we see upon 
the table, and by perspiring men in shirt- 
sleeves, and by boots that have forgotten 
or do not care where they have been, 
make the air anything but agreeable to 
those who are not accustomed to it. This 
is the place where the family live. They 
cook everything here for themselves and 
their hogs. They eat every meal here. 
They sit here every evening, and here 
they receive their friends. The women 
in this kitchen toil incessantly, from the 
time they rise in the morning until they 
go to bed at night. Here man and wom- 
an, sons and daughters, live, in the belief 
that work is the great thing, that efficien- 
cy in work is the crowning excellence 
of manhood and womanhood, and will- 
ingly go so far into essential self-debase- 
ment, sometimes, as to contemn beauty 
and those who love it, and to glory above 
all things in brute strength and brute en- 
durance. 

Here we are ready to state the point 
and the lesson of our discussion :—The 
real reason for the deterioration of agri- 
culture in New England is to be found 
in the fact, that the farmer’s life and the 
farmer’s home, generally, are unloved 
and unloyable things, and in the multi- 
tude of causes which have tended to 
make them so. Let the son of such a 
home as we have pictured get a taste of 
a better life than this, or, through sensi- 
bilities which he did not inherit, appre- 
hend a worthier style of existence, and 
what inducements, save those which ne- 
cessity imposes, can retain him there ? 
He hates the farm, and will flee from it 
at the first opportunity. If the New Eng- 
land farmer’s life were a loved and lov- 
able thing, the New England boys could 
hardly be driven from the New England 
hills. They would not only find a way 
to live here, but they would make farm- 
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ing profitable. They would honor the 
employment to which they are bred, and 
would leave it, save in exceptional in- 
stances, for no other. It is not strange 
that the country grows thin and the city 
plethoric... It is not strange that mercan- 
tile and mechanical employments are 
thronged by young men, running all 
risks for success, when the alternative is 
a life in which they find no meaning, and 
no inspiring and ennobling influence. 

The popular ideal of the farmer’s life 
and home, to which we have alluded, 
we believe to be what God intended. 
That life contemplates the institution 
and maintenance of personal and social 
habits, and the cultivation of tastes and 
faculties, separate from, and above, la- 
bor. . Every farm-house should be a 
residence of men and women, boys and 
girls, who, appreciating something of the 
meaning and end of life, rise from every 
period of labor into an atmosphere of 
intellectual and social activity, or into- 
some form of refined family enjoyment. 
It is impossible to do this while surround- 
ed with all the associations of labor. If 
there is a room in every farmer’s house 
where the ‘work of the family is done, 
there should be a room in every farmer’s 
house where the family should live,— 
where.-beauty should appeal to the eye, 
where genuine comfort of appointments 
should invite to repose, where books 
should be gathered, where neatness and 
propriety of dress should be obseryed,. 
and where labor may be forgotten. The 
life led here should be labor’s exceeding - 
great reward. A family living like this 
—and there are families that live thus—- 
will ennoble and beautify all their sur-. 
roundings. There will be trees at their- 
door, and flowers in their garden, and 
pleasant and. graceful architectural ideas 
in their dwelling. Human life will stand 
in the foreground of such a home,—hu- 
man life, crowned with its dignities and 
graces,—while animal life will be removed 
among the shadows, and the gross mate- 
rial utilities, tastefully disguised, will be 
made to retire into an unoffending and 
harmonious perspective. 
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But we have alluded to other causes 
than labor as in some measure respon- 
sible for the unattractiveness of the 
farmer’s life, and affecting adversely the 
farming interest. These touch the mat- 
ter at various points, and are charged 
with greater or less importance. We 
know of no one cause more responsible 
for whatever there may be of physical 
degeneracy among the farming popula- 
tion than the treatment of its child-bear- 
ing women; and this, after all, is but a 
result of entire devotion to the tyran- 
nical idea of labor. If there be one 
office or character higher than all others, 
it is the office or character of mother. 
Surely, the bringing into existence of so 
marvellous a thing as a human being, 
and the training of that being until it 
assumes a recognized relation to God 
and human society, is a sacred office, 
and one which does not yield in dignity 
and importance to any other under 
heaven. For a woman who faithfully 
fulfils this office, who submits without 
murmuring to all its pains, who patiently 
performs its duties, and who exhausts 
her life in a ceaseless overflow of love 
upon those whom God has given her, no 
words can express a true man’s venera- 
tion. She claims the homage of our 
hearts, the service of our hands, the 
devotion of our lives. 

Yet what is the position of the mother 
in the New England farmers home? 
The farmer is careful of every animal 
he possesses. The farm-yard and the 
“stall are replenished with young, by 
creatures for months dismissed from la- 
bor, or handled with intelligent care 
while carrying their burden; because the 
farmer knows that only in this way can 
‘he secure improvement, and sound, sym- 
metrical development, to the stock of his 
‘farm. In this he is a true, -practical 
philosopher. But what is his treatment 
of her who bears his children? The 
‘same physiological laws apply to her 
that apply to the brute. Their strict 
‘observance is greatly more imperative, 
‘because of her finer organization; yet 
they are not thought of; and if the farm- 
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yard fail to shame the nursery, if the 
mother bear beautiful and well-organized 
children, Heaven be thanked for a mer- 
ciful interference with the operation of 
its own laws! Is the mother in a farm- 
house ever regarded as a sacred being? 
Look at her hands! Look at her face! 
Look at her bent and clumsy form! Is 
it more important to raise fine colts than 
fine men and women? Is human life 
to be made secondary and subordinate 
to animal life? Is not she who should 
receive the tenderest and most consider- 
ate ministries of the farmer’s home, in all 
its appointments and in all its service, 
made the ceaseless minister and servant 
of the home and all within it, with utter 
disregard of her office? To expect a 
population to improve greatly under this 
method is simply to expect miracles ; 
and to expect a farmer’s life and a farm- 
ers home to be attractive, where the 
mother is a drudge, and secures less con- 
sideration than the pets of the stall, is to 
expect impossibilities. 

Another cause which has tended to 
the deterioration of the farmer's life is 
its solitariness. The towns in New Eng- 
land which were settled when the In- 
dians were in possession of the country, 
and which, for purposes of defence, were 
settled in villages, have enjoyed great 
blessings ; but a large portion of agricul- 
tural New England was differently set- 
tled. It is difficult to determine why 
isolation should produce the effect it 
does upon the family development. The 
Western pioneer, who, leaving a New 
England community, plants himself and 
his young wife in the forest, will gener- 
ally become a coarse man, and will be 
the father of coarse children. The lack 
of the social element in the farmer’s 
life is doubtless a cause of some of its 
most repulsive characteristics. Men are 
constituted in such a manner, that con- 
stant social contact is necessary to the 
healthfulness of their sympathies, the 
quickness of their intellects, and the sym- 
metrical development of their powers. 
It matters little whether a family be 
placed in the depths of a Western forest, 
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or upon the top of a New England hill; 
the result of solitude will be the same in 
kind, if not in degree. 

Now the farmer, partly from isolation 
and partly from absorption in labor, is 
the most unsocial man in New England. 
The farmers are comparatively few who 
go into society at all, who ever dine with 
their neighbors, or who take any genuine 
satisfaction in the company of the women 
whom their wives invite to tea. They 
may possibly be farmers among farmers, 
but they are not men among men and 
women. Intellectually, they are very apt 
to leave life where they begin it. So- 
cially, they become dead for years before 
they die. The inhabitants of a city can 
have but a poor apprehension of the 
amount of enjoyment and development 
that comes to them through social stimu- 
lus. Like gold, humanity becomes bright 
by friction, and grows dim for lack of it. 
So, we say, the farmer’s life and home can 
never be what they should be,—can nev- 
er be attractive by the side of other life 
containing a true social element,—until 
they have become more social. The in- 
dividual life must not only occupy a place 
above that of a beast of burden, but that 
life must be associated with all congenial 
life within its reach. The tree that 
springs in the open field, though it be 
fed by the juices of a rood, through ab- 
sorbents that penetrate where they will, 
will present a hard and stunted growth; 
while the little sapling of the forest, seek- 
ing for life among a million roots, or 
growing in the crevice of a rock, will lift 
to the light its cap of leaves upon a grace- 
ful stem, and whisper, even-headed, with 
the stateliest of its neighbors. Men, like 
trees, were made to grow together, and 
both history and philosophy declare that 
this Divine intention cannot be ignored 
or frustrated with impunity. 

Traditional routine has also operated 
powerfully to diminish the attractiveness 
of agricultural employments. This cause, 
very happily, grows less powerful from 
year to year. The purse is seen to have 
an intimate sympathy with intelligent 
farming. Were we to say that God had 
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so constituted the human mind that rou- 
tine will tire and disgust it, we should 
say in effect that he never intended the 
farmer’s life to be one of routine. Nature 
has done all she can to break up rou- 
tine. While the earth swings round its 
orbit once a year, and turns on its axis 
once in twenty-four hours,—while the 
tide ebbs and flows twice daily, and the 
seasons come and go in rotation, every 
atom changes its relations to every other 
atom every moment. Influences are toss- 
ed into these skeleton cycles of motion 
and event which start a myriad of diverse 
currents, and break up the whole surface 
of life and being into a healthful confu- 
sion. There are never two days alike. 
The motherly sky never gives birth to 
twin clouds. The weather shakes its 
bundle of mysteries in our faces, and 
banters us with, “Don’t you wish you 
knew?” We prophesy rain upon the 
morrow, and wake with a bar of golden 
sunlight on the coverlet. We foretell a 
hard winter, and,*before it is half gone, 
become nervous lest we should miss our 
supply of ice. The fly, the murrain, the 
potato-rot, and the grasshoppers, all have 
a divine office in tipping over our calcula- 
tions. The phantom host of the great 
North come out for parade without an- 
nouncement, and shoot their arrows to- 
ward the zenith, and flout the stars with 
their rosy flags, and retire, leaving us 
looking into heaven and wondering. 
Long weeks of drought parch the earth, 
and then comes the sweet rain, and sets 
the flowers and the foliage dancing. All 
the seasons are either very late or very 
early, or, for some reason, “ the most re- 
markable within the memory of man.” 

This is God’s management for destroy- 
ing routine within the law of stated revo- 
lution, and for bringing the’ mind con- 
stantly into contact with fresh influences. 
The soul, encased by a wall of adaman- 
tine circumstances, and’ driven around a 
track of unvarying duties, shrivels, or 
gets diseased. But these circumstances 
need not imprison the farmer, nor these 
duties become the polished pavement of 
his cell. He has his life among the most 
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beautiful scenes of Nature and the most 
interesting facts of Science. Chemistry, 
geology, botany, meteorology, entomology, 
and a dozen other related or constituent 
sciences,—what is intelligent farming but 
a series of experiments, involving, first 
and last, all of these? What is a farm 
but a laboratory where the most impor- 
tant and interesting scientific problems 
are solved? The moment that any field 
of labor becomes intelligently experi- 
mental, that moment routine ceases, and 
that field becomes attractive. The most 
repulsive things under heaven become 
attractive, on being invested with a scien- 
tific interest. All, therefore, that a farm- 
er has to do, to break up the traditional 
routine of his method and his labor, is to 
become a scientific farmer. He will then 
have an interest in his labor and its re- 
sults above their bare utilities. Labor 
that does not engage the mind has no dig- 
nity; else the ox and the ass are kings in 


the world, and we are but younger broth- - 


ers in the royal family. So we say to 
every farmer,—tIf you would make your 
calling attractive to yourself and your 
boys, seek that knowledge which will 
break up routine, and make your calling, 
to yourself and to them, an intelligent 
pursuit. j 

A recent traveller in England speaks 
enthusiastically of a visit which he paid 
to an old farm-house in that country, and 
of the garden-farm upon which it stood, 
which had descended from father to son 
through a period of five hundred years. 
He found a family of charming intelli- 
gence and the politest culture. That 
hallowed soil was a beautiful body, of 
which the family interests and associations 
were the soul. To be dissociated from 
that soil forever would be regarded by 
_its proprietors as almost equivalent to 
family annihilation. Proprietorship in 
English soil is one of the prime ambitions 
of the true Englishman; but we do not 
find in New England any kindred senti- 
ments of pride in landed property and 
family affection for the paternal acres. 
The nomadic tribes of Asia would seem 
to have quite as strong local attachments 
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as Yankee landholders, most of whom 
will sell their homesteads as readily as 
they will their horses. This fact we can- 
not but regard as one among the many 
causes which have conspired to despoil 
the farmer’s calling of some of its legiti- 
mate attractions. The son slips away 
from the old homestead as easily as he 
does from the door of a hotel. Very 
likely his father has rooted up all home 
attachments by talking of removing 
Westward ever since the boy saw the 
light. This lack of affection for the fam- 
ily acres is doubtless owing somewhat to 
the fact that in this country landed prop- 
erty is not associated with political privi- 
lege, as it has been in England ; but this 
cannot be the sole reason; for the senti- 
ment has a genuine basis in nature, and, 
in not a few instances, an actual exist- 
ence amongst us. 

Resulting from the operation of all 
the causes which we have briefly noticed, 
there is another cause of the deteriora- 
tion of farming life in New England, 
which cannot be recovered from in many 
years. Actual farming life has been 
brought into such harsh contrast with 
other life, that its best materials have 
been sifted out of it, have slid away 
from it. An inquiry at the doors of the 
great majority of farmers would exhibit 
the general fact, that the brightest boys 
have gone to college, or have become 
mechanics, or are teaching school, or are 
in trade, or have emigrated to the West. 
There have been taken directly out from 
the New England farming population its 
best elements,—its quickest intelligence, 
its most stirring enterprise, its noblest 
and most ambitious natures,—precisely 
those elements which were necessary to 
elevate the standard of the farmer’s call- 
ing and make it what it should be. It is 
very easy to see why these men have not 
been retained in the past; it is safe to pre- 
dict that they will not be retained in the 
future, unless a thorough reform be insti- 
tuted. These men cannot be kept on a 
routine farm, or tied to a home which 
has no higher life than that of a work- 
shop or a boarding-house. It is not be- 
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cause the work of the farm is hard that 
men shun it. They will work harder 
and longer in other callings for the sake 
of a better style of individual and social 
life. They will go to the city, and cling 
to it while half starving, rather than en- 
gage in the dry details and the hard and 
homely associations of the life which they 
forsook.) : 

The boys are not the only members 
of the farmer’s family that flee from the 
farmer's life. The most intelligent and 
most enterprising of the farmer’s daugh- 
ters become school-teachers, or tenders 
of shops; or factory-girls. They contemn 
the calling of their father, and will, nine 
times in ten, marry a mechanic in prefer- 
ence to a farmer. They know that mar- 
rying a farmer is a very serious business. 
They remember their worn-out mothers. 
They thoroughly understand that the vow 
that binds them in marriage to a farmer 
seals them to a severe and homely ser- 
vice that will end only in death. 


As a consequence of this sifting pro- ` 


cess, to which we have given but a glance, 
a very decidedly depressing element is 
now being rapidly introduced into New 
England farming life. The Irish girls 
have found their way into the farmer’s 
kitchen, and the Irish laborer has become 
the annual “hired man.” At present, 
there are no means of measuring the ef- 
fect of this new element; but it cannot 
fail to depress the tone of farming society, 
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and surround it with a new swarm of 
menial associations. 

In our judgment, there is but little in 
the improved modes of farming, in scien- 
tific discoveries, and new mechanical ap- 
pliances, to be relied “pon for the ele- 
vation of New England agriculture and 
the emancipation of New England farm- 
ing life. The farmer needs new ideas 
more than he needs new implements. 
The process of regeneration must begin 
in the mind, and not in the soil. The 
proprietor of that soil should be the true- 
New England gentleman. His house 
should be the home ‘of hospitality, the 
embodiment of solid comfort and liberal 
taste, the theatre of an exalted family- 
life which shall be the master and not 
the servant of labor, and the central sun 
of a bright and happy social atmosphere. 
When this standard shall be reached, 
there will be no fear for New England 
agriculture. The noblest race of men 
and women the sun ever shone upon will 
cultivate these’ yalleys and build their 
dwellings upon these hills; and they will 
cling to a life which blesses them with 
health, plenty, individual development, 
and social progress and happiness. This 
is what the farmer’s life may be and ` 
should be; and if it ever rise to this in 
New England, neither prairie nor savan- 
na can entice her children away; and 
waste land will become as scarce, at last, 
as vacant lots in Paradise. 


LES 


Tue title ıs an ambitious one, for the 
salons of Paris are Paris itself; and, from 
the days of the Fronde and of the Hotel 
Rambouillet down to our own, you may 
judge pretty accurately of what is go- 
ing on upon the great political stage of 
France by what is observable in those 
green-rooms and coulisses called the Pa- 
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risian drawing-rooms, and where, more 
or less, the actors of all parties may be 
seen, either rehearsing their parts before 
the performance, or seeking, after the 
performance is over, the several private 
echoes of the general public sentiment 
that has burst forth before the light of 
the foot-lamps. Shakspeare’s declara- 
tion, that “all the world’s a stage,” is 
nowhere so true as in the capital of 
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Gaul. There, most truly may it be said, 
are 

——. All the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 

And one man in his time plays many parts.” 
Therefore might a profound and compre- 
hensive study of the drawing-rooms of 
Paris be in a manner a history of France 
in our own times. 

Madame Ancelot’s little volume does 
not aim so high; nor, had it done so, 
would its author have possessed the tal- 
ent requisite for carrying out such a de- 
sign. Madame Ancelot is a writer of es- 
sentially second-rate and subordinate ca- 
pacity, and consequently her account of 
those salons de Paris that she has seen 
(and she by no means saw them all) 
derives no charm from the point of view 
she takes. To say the truth, she has no 
“point of view” of her own; she tells 
what she saw, and (thus far we must 
praise her) she tells it very conscien- 
tiously. Having waited in, every instance 
till the people she has to speak of were 
dead, Mme. Ancelot has a pretty fair 
field before her for the display of her 
sincerity, and we, the public, who are 
neither kith nor kin of the deceased, 
are the gainers thereby. 

So interesting and so amusing is the 
subject Madame <Ancelot has chosen, 
that, in spite of her decided want of 
originality or even talent in treating it, 
her book is both an amusing and an 
interesting one. It is even more than 
that; for those who wish to have a cor- 
rect notion of certain epochs of the social 
civilization of modern France, and of 
certain predominant types in French 
society during the last forty years, Ma- 
dame <Ancelot’s little volume is full of 
instruction. Perhaps in no society, so 
much as in that of France, have the 
political convulsions of the state reacted 
so forcibly upon the relations of man to 
man, revolutionizing the homes of private 
persons, even as the government and the 
monarchy were revolutionized. In Eng- 
land, nothing of this kind is to be ob- 
served; and if you study English society 
ten years, or twenty years, or fifty years 
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after the fall of Charles I., after the 
establishment of the Commonwealth, or 
after the restoration of Charles I., the 
definitive exile of the Stuarts, and the 
advent of a foreign dynasty to the throne, 
you find everywhere its constitutive ele- 
ments the same,—modified only by such 
changes of time, circumstance, and fash- 
ion, as naturally, in every country, mod- 
ify the superficial aspect of all society. 
But in France, it is the very substratum 
of the social soil that is overturned, it is 
the constitutive elements of society that 
are displaced; and the consequence is a 
general derangement of all relative posi- 
tions. 

In what is still termed la vieille société 
Francaise, little or nothing was left to 
chance, and one of its great character- 
istics was order and the perfectly regular 
play of its machinery. Everything was 
set down, noted, as it were, beforehand, 
—as strictly so as the ceremonies of a 
grand diplomatic ceremony, after some 
treaty, or marriage, or other occasion of 
solemn conference. Under this régime, 
which endured till the Revolution of ’93, 
(and even, strangely enough, beyond that 
period,) politeness was, of course, the 
one chief quality of whosoever was well 
brought up,—urbanity was the first sign 
of good company,—and for the simple 
reason, that no one sought to infringe. 
There was no cause for insolence, or for 
what in England is called “exelusive- 
ness,” because there was no necessity to 
repel any disposition to encroach. No 
one dreamed of the possibility of en- 
croaching upon his neighbor’s grounds, 
or of taking, in the slightest degree, his 
neighbor's place. 

The first French Revolution caused no 
such sudden and total disruption of the 
old social traditions as has been generally 
supposed ; and as far as mere social inter- 
course and social conventionalities were 
concerned, there was, even amongst the 
terrible popular dictators of 1793, more 
of the tone of the ci-devant good com- 
pany than could possibly be imagined. 
In later times, every one who knew 
Fouché remembers that he was con- 
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stantly in the habit of expressing his 
indignation at the want of good-breed- 
ing of the young exquisites of the Em- 
pire, and used perpetually to exclaim, 
“In my time” this or that “would not 
have been allowed,” or, “In my time we 
were accustomed to do” so and so. Now 
Fouché’s “time” was that which is re- 
garded as the period of universal behead- 
ing and levelling. 

It is certain, that, under the régime 
of the Revolution itself, bitter class-ha- 
treds did not at first show themselves 
in the peaceful atmosphere of society, 
—and that for more than one reason. 
First of all, in a certain sense, “ soci- 
ety,” it may be said, was not. Next, 
what subsisted of society was fragmen- 
tary, and was formed by small isolated 
groups or coteries, pretty homogeneously 
composed, or, when not so as to rank and 
station, rendered homogeneous by com- 
munity of suffering. It must not be 
imagined that only the highest class in 
France paid for its opinions or its vani- 
ties with loss of life and fortune. The 
victims were everywhere ; for the changes 
in the governing forces were so perpet- 
ual, that, more or less, every particular 
form of envy and hatred had its day 
of power, and levelled its blows at the 
objects of its special antipathy. In this 
way, the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie 
were often brought into contact; mar- 
riages even were contracted, whether 
during imprisonment or under the press- 
ure of poverty, that never would have 
been dreamt of in a normal state of 
things; and whilst parents of opposite 
conditidns shook hands in the scaffold- 
surveying charrettes, the children either 
drew near to each other, in a mutual 
helpfulness, the principle whereof was 
Christian charity, or met together to par- 
take of amusements, the aim whereof was 
oblivion. For several years, the turn 
of every individual for execution might 
come, and therefore it was difficult, on 
the other hand, to see who might also not 
be a friend. 

This began to be modified under the 
Empire, but in a shape not hitherto 
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foreseen. Military glory began to long 
for what the genuine Revolutionists 
termed “feudal distinctions.” Napoleon 
was desirous of a court and of an aris- 
tocracy; he set to work to create a no- 
blesse, and dukes and Counts were fab- 
ricated by the dozen. Very soon the 
strong love of depreciation, that is in- 
herent in every Frenchman, seized upon 
even the higher plebeian classes, and, 
discontented as they were at seeing the 
liberties of the movement of ’89 utterly 
confiscated by a military chief, and anti- 
pathetic as they have been, time out of 
mind, to what are called les traineurs 
de sabre, the civilians of France, her 
bourgeois, who were to have their day,— 
but with very different feelings in 1830, 
—joined with the genuine Pre-Revolu- 
tionary aristocrats, and the noblesse de 
VEmpire was laughed at and taken en 
grippe. Here was, in reality, the first 
wide breach made in France in the edi- 
fice of good-breeding and good-manners ; 
and those who have been eye-witnesses 
to the metamorphosis. will admit that the 
guillotine of Danton and Robespierre 
did even less to destroy le bon ton of 
the ancien régime than was achieved by 
the guard-room habits and morals of 
Bonaparte’s glorious troopers, rushing, 
as they did, booted and spurred, into 
the emblazoned sanctuary of heraldic 
distinctions,sand taking, as it were, la 
société by storm. 

But soon another alliance and other 
enmities were to be formed. The Empire 
fell; the Bourbons returned to France; 
Louis XVIII. recognized the noblesse of 
the Imperial government, and the consti- 
tution of society as it had been battled 
for by the Revolution. At the same time 
his court was filled with all the great his- 
toric names of the country, who returned, 
no longer avowedly the first in author- 
ity, and therefore prompt to condescend, 
but the first in presumption, and there- 
fore prompt to take offence. The new 
alliance that was formed was that of the 
plebeian caste with the noblesse de Em- 
pire, against which it had been pre- 
viously so incensed. Notwithstanding 
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all the efforts sincerely made by Louis 
XVIIL to establish a constitutional gov- 
ernment and to promote a genuine con- 
stitutional feeling throughout France, 
class-hatreds rose gradually to so violent 
a height that the king’s only occupation 
soon grew to be the balancing of ex- 
pediencies. He was forever obliged to 
reflect upon the choices he could make 
around him, sinee each choice made from 
one party insured him a hundred ene- 
mies in the party opposed. This, which 
was the political part of the drama,—that 
which regarded the scenes played upon 
the public stage—had its instantaneous 
reflex, as we have already said in the 
commencement of these pages, in the 
salons, which were the green-rooms and 
coulisses. Urbanity, amenity of lan- 
guage, the bland demeanor hitherto 
characterized as la grace Francaise, 
all these were at an end. Society in 
France, such as it had been once, the 
far-famed model for all Europe, had 
ceased to exist. Thé ambition which 
had once been identified with the cares 
of office or the dangers of war now 
found sufficient food in the bickerings of 
party-spirit, and revenged itself by salon 
jokes and salon impertinence for the loss 
of a lead it either could not or would 
not take in Parliament. The descendants 
of those very fathers and mothers who 
had, in many cases, suffered incarcera- 
tion, and death even, together, set to 
hating each other cordially, because these 
would not abdicate what those would not 
condescend to compete for. The no- 
blesse cried out, that the bourgeoisie was 
usurping all its privileges; and the bour- 
geoisie retorted, that the time for privi- 
lege was past. The two classes could no 
longer meet together in the world, but 
formed utterly different sets and cliques ; 
and it must be avowed that neither of 
the two gained in good-manners, or what 
may be called drawing-room distinction. 

From 1815 to 1830, the noblesse had 
officially the advantage. From 1830 to 
1848, the bourgeoisie ruled over the 
land. But now was to be remarked 
sanother social phenomenon, that compli- 
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cated salon life more than ever. The 
middle classes, we say, were in power; 
they were in all the centres of political 
life—in the Chambers, in the ministries, 
in' the king’s councils, in diplomacy; 

and with them had risen to importance 

the Imperial aristocracy, whose repre- 

sentatives were to be found in every 

department of the public service. All 

this while, the old families of the an- 

cien régime shut themselves up among 

themselves entirely, constituted what is 

now termed the Faubourg St. Germain, 

which never was so exclusive or so pow- 

erful (socially speaking) as under Louis 

Philippe, and a tacit combat between 

envy and disdain was carried on, such 

as perhaps no modern civilization ever 

witnessed. The Faubourg St. Germain 

arrogated to itself the privilege of exclu- 

sively representing la sociéé Française, 

and it must be confessed that the beha- 

vior of its adversaries went far to sub- 

stantiate its claims. 

Our purpose in these pages is not to 
touch upon anything connected with pol- 
itics, or we could show, that, whilst appar- 
ently severed from all activity upon the 
more conspicuous field of the capital, the 
ancient French families were employed 
in reéstablishing their influence im the ru- 
ral provincial centres ; the result of which 
was the extraordinary influx of Legiti- 
mist members into the Chamber formed 
by the first Republican elections in 1848. 
But this is foreign to our present aim. 
As to what regards French society, 
properly so called, it was, from 1804, 
after the proclamation of the Empire, 
till 1848, after the fall of Louis Philippe, 
in gradual but incessant course of sub- 
division into separate cliques, each more 
or less bitterly disposed towards the oth- 
ers. From the moment when this began 
to be the case, the edifice of French so- 
ciety could no longer be studied as a 
whole, and it only remained to examine 
its component parts as evidences of the 
tendencies of various classes in the na- 
tion. In this assuredly not uninteresting 
study, Mme. Ancelot’s book is of much 
service; for a certain number of the dif 
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ferent salons she names are, as it were, 
types of the different stages civilization 
has attained to in the city which chooses 
to style itself “the brain of Europe.” 
The description, given in the little 
book before us, of what in Paris con- 
stitutes a genuine salon, is a tolerably 
correct one. ‘A salon,” says Mme. 
Ancelot, “is not in the least like one 
of those places in a populous town, 
where people gather together a crowd 
of individuals unknown to each other, 
who never enter into communication, 
and who are where they are, momen- 
tarily, either because they expect to 
dance, or to hear music, or to show off 
the magnificence of their dress. This 
is not what can ever be called a salon. 
A salon is an intimate and periodical 
meeting of persons who for several 
years have been in the habit of fre- 
quentine the same house, who enjoy 
each other’s society, and who have some 
reason, as they imagine, to be happy 
when they are brought in contact. The 
persons who receive, form a link between 
the various persons they invite, and this 
link binds the habitucs more closely to 
one another, if, as is commonly the case, 
it is a woman of superior mind who 
forms the point of union. A salon, to 
be homogeneous, and to endure, re- 
quires that its habitués should have sim- 
ilar opinions and tastes, and, above all, 
enough of the urbanity of bygone days 
to enable its frequenters to feel at home 
with every one in it, without the ne- 
cessity of a formal introduction. For- 
merly, this practice of speaking to per- 
sons you had not been presented to was 
a proof of good-breeding ; for it was well 
known that in no house of any distinction 
would there be found a guest who was 
not worthy to be the associate of who- 
ever was noblest and best. These habits 
of social intercourse gave a value to the 
intellectual and moral qualities of the 
individual, quite independent of his for- 
tune or his rank; and in these little 
republics the real sovereign was merit.” 
Madame Ancelot is right here, and 
there were in Paris several of these 
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salons, which served as the models for 
those of all the rest of Europe. Under 
the Restoration, two illustrious ladies 
tried to recall to the generation that had 
sprung from the Empire or from emigra- 
tion what the famous salons of old had 
once been, and the Duchesse de Duras 
and the Marquise de Montcalm (sister to 
the then minister, the Due de Richelieu) 
drew around them all that was in any 
way distinguished in France. But the 
many causes we have noted above made 
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various divergences of society, politically 
speaking, rendered the task of the mis- 
tress of a house one of surpassing ardu- 
ousness. Mme. de Stiiel, who, by her very 
superiority perhaps,—certainly by her 
vehemence,—was prevented from ever 
being a perfect example of what was nec- 
essary in this respect, acquired the nick- 
name of Présidente de Salons; and it 
would appear, that, with her resolute air, 
her loud voice, and her violent opinions, 
she really did seem ‘like a kind of speaker 
of some House of Commons disguised as 
a woman. That the management of a 
salon was no easy affair the following 
anecdote will prove. The Duchesse de 
Duras one day asked M. de Talleyrand 
what he thought of the evening réunions 
at her house, and after a few words of 
praise, he added: “ But you are too vi- 
vacious as yet,—too young. Ten years 
hence you will know better how to man- 
age it all.” Mme. de Duras was then 
somewhere about fifty-four or five! We 
perceive, therefore, that, according to M. 
de Talleyrand, the proper manner of re-` 
ceiving a certain circle of habitués was 
likely to be the study of a whole life. 
We select from Mme. Ancelot’s book 
sketches of the following mattresses de 
maison, because they seem to us. the 
types of the periods of transformation to 
which they correspond in the order of 
date: — Mme. Lebrun, Mme. Gérard, 
Mme. d’Abrantés, Mme. Récamier, Mme. 
Nodier. Mme. Lebrun corresponds to 
the period when Pre-Revolutionary tra- 
ditions were still in force, and when the 
remembrance yet subsisted of a society 
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that had been a real and not a fictive 
unity. Mme. Gérard—or we should rath- 
er say her husband, for she occupied her- 
self little with her guests, whom the illus- 
trious painter entertained—represents the 
period of the Empire, prolonging itself 
into the Restoration, and seeking by the 
immunities of talent and intelligence to 
bring the two régimes to meet upon what 
might be termed neutral ground. Mme. 
d’Abrantés is the type of that last rem- 
nant of the half-heroic, halfsentimental 
epoch which tried to endure even after 
the first days of 1830, and of which cer- 
tain verses of Delphine Gay, certain im- 
possible portraits of invincible colonels, 
certain parts played by the celebrated 
Elleviou, and the Troubadourish “ Par- 
tant pour la Syrie” of Queen Hortense, 
are emblematical. Mme. Récamier, al- 
though in date all but the contemporary 
of Mme. Lebrun, is, in her position of 
mistress of a salon, essentially the imper- 
sonation of a foible peculiar to the pres- 
ent day; she typifies the class of women 
who, in Paris, are absolutely absorbed by 
the thought of their salons, for whom to 
receive is to live, and who are ready 
to expire at the notion of any celebrity 
not being a frequenter of their tea-table. 
Mme. Nodier’s—and here, as with Mme. 
Gérard, we must substitute the husband 
for the wife, and say Charles Nodier’s— 
salon was the menagerie whither thronged 
all the strange beings who, after the Rev- 
olution of July, fancied they had some 
special and extraordinary “call” in the 
world of Art. Nodier’s receptions at the 
Arsenal represent the literary and artistic 
movement of 1830. 

To begin, then, with Mme. Lebrun. 
This lady was precisely one of those in- 
dividualities who, since the days of Louis 
XIV., had found it easy to take their 
place in French society, who, under the 
ancien réyime, were the equals of the 
whole world, and who, since “ Equality” 
has been so formally decreed by the laws 
of the land, would have found it impos- 
sible, under the Citizen King, Louis Phi- 
lippe, or under the so-called “ Demo- 
cratic Empire” of Louis Napoleon, to 
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surround themselves with any society 
save that of a perfectly inferior descrip- 
tion. 

Mme. Lebrun was the daughter of a 
very second-rate painter of the name of 
Vigée, the sister of a poet of some talent 
of the same name, and was married young 
to a picture-dealer of large fortune and 
most expensive and dissipated, not to say 
dissolute habits, M. Lebrun. She was 
young,—and, like Mme. Récamier and 
a few others, remained youthful to a very 
late term of her existence,—remarkably 
beautiful, full of talent, grace, and esprit, 
and possessed of the magnificent acquire- 
ments as a portrait-painter that have 
made her productions to this day valu- 
able throughout the galleries of Europe. 
She was very soon so brilliantly in fashion, 
that there was not a grand seigneur of the 
court, a grande dame of the queen’s inti- 
macy, a rich fermier-géneral, or a famous 
writer, artist, or savant, who did not pe- 
tition to be admitted to her soirées; and 
in her small apartment, in the Rue de 
Cléry, were held probably the last of 
those intimate and charmingly uncere- 
monious réunions which so especially 
characterized the manners of the high 
society of France when all question of 
etiquette was set aside. The witty Prince 
de Ligne, the handsome Comte de Vau- 
dreuil, the clever M. de Boufflers, and 
his step-son, M. de Sabran, with such 
men as Diderot, d'Alembert, Marmontel, 
and Laharpe, were the original habitués 
of Mme. Lebrun’s drawing-room. At 
the same time used to Visit her the 
bitter, bilious, diseontented David, the 
painter, who, though very young, was 
annoyed at a woman having such incon- 
testable proficiency in his own art, and 
whose democratic ideas were hurt at 
her receiving such a number of what he 
styled “ great people.” Madame Lebrun, 
one day,—little dreaming that she was 
addressing a future coupe-tête of the most 
violent species, (perhaps the only genu- 
ine admirer of Marat,)—said, smilingly, 
to the future painter of Les Sabines, 
“David, you are wretched because you 
are neither Duke nor Marquis. I, to 
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whom all such titles are absolutely in- 
different, I receive with sincere pleas- 
ure all who make themselves agreeable.” 
The apostrophe apparently hit home, for 
David never returned to Mme. Lebrun’s 
house, and was no well-wisher of hers in 
later times. But on this occasion she 
had not only told*the truth to an indi- 
vidual, she had touched upon the secret 
sore of the nation and the time; and 
vast classes were already brooding in 
silence over the absurd, vain, and emp- 
ty regret at being “neither Duke nor 
Marquis.” The Revolution was at hand, 
and the days rapidly approaching when 
all such pleasant assemblies as those 
held by Mme. Lebrun would become 
forever impossible. At some of these, 
the crowd of intimates, and of persons 
all acquainted with each other, was so 
great, that the highest dignitaries of the 
realm had to content themselves with 
sitting down upon the floor; and on one 
occasion, the Maréchal de Noailles, who 
was of exceedingly large build, had to 
request the assistance of several of his 
neighbors before he could be brought 
from his squatting attitude to his feet 
again. 

Mme. Lebrun emigrated, like the ma- 
jority of her associates,—going to Russia, 
to Italy, to Germany, to England, and 
everywhere increasing the number of 
her friends, besides preserving all those 
of former times, whom she sedulously 
sought out in their voluntary exile, and 
to whom, in many cases, she even proved 
an invaluable friend. In the commence- 
ment of the Restoration, Mme. Lebrun 
returned to France, and established her- 
self definitively at Paris, and at Louve- 
ciennes near Marly, where she had a de- 
lightful summer residence. Here, as in 
her salons in the metropolis, she tried to 
bring back the tone of French society to 
what it had been before the Revolution, 
and to show the younger generations 
what had been the gayety, the grace, the 
affability, the exquisite good-breeding of 
those who had preceded them. The men 
and women of her own standing second- 
ed her, but the younger ones were not to 
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be drawn into high-heartedness; and an 
observer might have had before him the 
somewhat strange spectacle of old age 
gay, gentle, unobservant of any stiff for- 
mality, and of youth preoccupied and 
grave, and, instead of being refined in 
manners, pedantic. ‘The younger fre- 
quenters of Mme. Lebrun’s salon,” says 
Mme. Ancelot, “were strangers to the 
world into which they found themselves 
raised; those who surrounded them were 
of an anterior civilization; they could 
not grow to be identified with a past 
which was unknown to them, or known 
only through recitals that disfigured it. . 
.... Amidst the remnants of a society 
that had been historical, there was, as it 
were, the breath of a spirit born of our 
days; new ideas, new opinions, new 
hopes, nay, even new recollections, were 
evident all around, and served to render 
social unity impossible; but, above all, 
what failed in this one particular centre 
was youth,—there were few or no young 
people.” This was perfectly true; and 
Mme. Lebrun’s salon is interesting only 
from the fact of its being the last, per- 
haps, in which French people of our 
day can have acquired a complete no- 
tion of what the Pre-Revolutionary sa- 
lons of France were. 

The evening réunions at the house 
of Gérard, the celebrated painter, were 
among the most famous features of the so- 
ciety of the Restoration. The gatherings 
at Mmes. de Duras’s and de Montealm’s 
splendid hotels were all but exclusively 
political and diplomatic ; whereas at Gé- 
rard’s there was a mixture of these with 
the purely mundane and artistic elements, 
and, above all, there was a portion of 
Imperialist fame blended with all the 
rest, that was hard to be found anywhere 
else. Gérard, too, had painted the por- 
traits of so many crowned heads, and 
been so much admitted into the intimacy 
of his royal models, that, whenever a 
foreigner of any note visited Paris, he 
almost immediately asked to be put in a 
way to be invited to the celebrated artist’s 
Wednesday receptions. This was, to a 
certain degree, an innovation in regular 
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French society; the French being most 
truly, as has been said, the “ Chinese of 
Europe,” and liking nothing less than the 
intermixture with themselves of anything 
foreign. But Gérard was one of those 
essentially superior men who are able to 
influence those around them, and bring 
them to much whereto no one else could 
have. persuaded them. Gérard, like 
many celebrated persons, was infinitely 
superior to what he did. As far as what 
he did was concerned, Gérard, though 
a painter of great merit, was far infe- 
rior to two or three of whom France 
has since been justly proud; but in re- 
gard to what he was, Gérard was a man 
of genius, who had in many ways few 
superiors. Few men, even in France, 
have so highly deserved the reputation 
of un homme d’esprit. He was as spir- 
ituel as Talleyrand himself, and almost 
as clear-sighted and profound. Add to 
this that nothing could surpass the im- 
pression made by Gérard at first sight. 
He was strikingly like the first Napoleon, 
but handsomer ; with the same purity of 
outline, the same dazzlinely lustrous eyes, 
full of penetration and thought, but with 
a certain sympathetic charm about his 
whole person that the glorious conqueror 
of Marengo and Dictator of Gaul never 
possessed. 

Gérard was not entirely French; born 
in Rome in 1770, his father only was a 
native of France, his mother was an 
Italian; and from her he inherited a cer- 
tain combination of qualities and pecul- 
jarities that at once distinguished him 
from the majority of his countrymen. 
Fuil of poetic fire and inspiration, there 
was in Gérard at the same time a strong 
critical propensity, that showed itself in 
his caustic wit and, sometimes, not unma- 
licious remarks. There was also a per- 
petual struggle in his character between 
reflection and the first impulse, and some- 
times the étourderie of the French na- 
ture was suddenly checked by the cau- 
tion of the Italian; but, take him as he 
was, he was a man in a thousand, and 
those who were in the habit of constant- 
ly frequenting his house affirm loudly 
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and with the deepest regret, that they 
shall never “look upon his like again.” 
» Gérard had built for himself a house 
in the Rue des Augustins, near the an- 
cient church of St. Germain des Près; 
and there, every Wednesday evening, 
summer and winter, he received whatever 
was in any way illustrtous in France, or 
whatever the other capitals of Europe 
sent to Paris, en passant. “Four small 
rooms,” says Mme. Ancelot, “and a very 
small antechamber, composed the whole 
apartment. At twelve o'clock tea was 
served, with eternally the same cakes, 
over which a pupil of Gérard’s, Mile. 
Godefroy, presided. Gérard himself 
talked; his wife remained nailed to a 
whist-table, attending to nothing and to 
nobody. Evening once closed in, cards 
were the only occupation of Mme. Gé- 
rard.” 

From Mme. de Staël down to Mile. 
Mars, from Talleyrand and Pozzo di 
Borgo down to M. Thiers, there were no 
celebrities, male or female, that, during 
thirty years, (from 1805 to 1835,) did not 
flock to Gérard’s house, and all, how dif 
ferent soever might be their character or 
position, agreed in the same opinion of 
their host; and those who survive say of 
him to this day,—* Nothing in his salons 
announced that you were received by a 
great Artist, but before half an hour had 
elapsed you felt you were the guest of a 
distinguished Man; you had seen by a 
glance at Gérard’s whole person and air 
that he was something apart from others, 
—that the sacred fire burned there!” 

The regret felt. for Gérard’s loss by all 
who ever knew him is not to be told, and 
speaks as highly for those who cherished 
as for him who inspired it. His, again, 
was one of the salons (impossible now in 
France) where genius and social superi- 
ority, whether of birth or position, met to- 
gether op equal terms. Without having, 
perhaps, as large a proportion of the old 
noblesse de cour at his house as had Mme. 
Lebrun, Gérard received full as many 
of those eminent personages whose po- 
litical occupations would have seemed to 
estrange them from the world of mixed 
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society and the Arts. This is a nuance 
to be observed. Under the Empire, hard 
and despotic as was the rule of Bonaparte, 
and anxious even as he was to draw round 
him all the aristocratic names that would 
consent to serve his government, there 
was—owing to thë, mere force of events 
and the elective origin of the throne— 
a strong and necessary democratic feel- 
ing, that assigned importance to each 
man according to his works. Besides 
this, let it be well observed, the first Em- 
pire had a strong tendency to protect 
and exalt the Arts, from its own very ar- 
dent desire to be made glorious in the 
eyes of posterity. 
his way, a consummate artist, a prodig- 
iously intelligent metteur en scène of his 
own exploits, and he valued full as 
much the man who delineated or sang 
his deeds, as the minister who helped 
him to legislate, or the diplomatist who 
drew up protocols and treaties. The 
Emperor was a lover of noise and show, 
and his time was a showy and a noisy 
one. Bonaparte had, in this respect, lit- 
tle enough of the genuine Tyrant nature. 
Unlike his nephew, he loved neither si- 
lence nor darkness; he loved the reflec- 
tion of his form in the broad noon of 
publicity, and the echo of his tread upon 
the sounding soil of popular renown. 
Could he have been sure that all free 
men would have united their voices in 
chanting his exploits, he would have 
made the citizens of France the freest in 
the whole world. Compression with him 
was either a mere preventive against or 
vengeance for detraction. 

Now this publicity-loving nature was, 
we repeat, as much served by Art and 
artists as by politicians; nay, perhaps 
more; and for this reason artists stood 
high during the period of the Empire. 
Talma held a social rank that under 
no other circumstances could have been 
his, and a painter like Gérard could wel- 
come to his house statesmen such as Tal- 
leyrand or Daru, or marshals of France, 
-and princes even. We shall show, by-and- 
by, how this grew to be impossible later. 
At present we wil recur to Mme. Ancelot 
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for a really very true description of two 
persons who were among the habitués of 
the closing years of Gérard’s weekly re- 
ceptions, and one of whom was destined 
to universal celebrity : we allude to Mme. 
Gay, and her daughter, Delphine, later, 
Mme. Girardin; Of these two, the mother, 
famous as Sophie Gay, was as thorough a 
remnant of the exaggerations and bad 
taste of the Empire as were the straight, 
stiff, mock-classical articles of furniture 
of the Imperialist hotels, or the or-moulu 
clocks so ridiculed by Balzac, on which 
turbaned Mamelukes mourned their ex- 
piring steeds. All the false-heroics of 
the literature of the Empire found their 
representative (their last one, perhaps) 
in Mme. Sophie Gay, and it has not been 
sufficiently remarked that she even trans- 
mitted a shade of all this to her daughter, 
in other respects one of the most sagacious 
spirits and one of the most essentially un- 
conventional of our own day. A certain 
something that was not in harmony with 
the tone of contemporary writers here 
and there surprised you in Delphine de 
Girardin’s productions, and, as Jules Ja- 
nin once said, “ One -would think the 
variegated plumes of Murat’s fantastic 
hat * were sweeping through her brains!” 
This was her mother’s doing. Delphine, 
who had never lived during one hour of 
the glory of the Empire, had, through the 
medium of her mother, acquired a slight 
tinge of its bowrsouflure ; and had it not 
been for her own personal good taste, she 
would have been misled precisely by her 
strong lyrical aptitudes. Madame Gay 
found in Gérard’s salon all the people 
she had best known in her youth, and she 
was delighted to have her early years rê- 
called to her. Mme. Ancelot, who, like 
many of her countrywomen, felt a marked 
antipathy for Madame Gay, has given 
a very true portrait of both mother and 
daughter. 

“ Many years after,” she writes, “ when 
these ladies were (through M. de Girar- 


* It will be remembered that on field-days 
Murat had adopted a hat and feathers of a 
most ridiculous kind, and that have become 
proverbial. 
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din) at the head of one of the chief or- 
gans of the Paris press, they were much 
flattered and courted; at the period I 
speak of” (about 1817-1825) “their po- 
sition was far from brilliant, and Mme. 
Gay was far from popular. Every word 
that fell from her mouth, uttered in a 
sharp tone, and full of bitterness and 
envy, went to speak ill of others and pro- 
digiously well of herself. She had a ma- 
nia for titles and tuft-hunting, and could 
speak of no one under a marquis, a count, 
ora baron. Her daughter’s beauty and 
talents caused her afterwards to be more 
generally admitted into society; but at 
this period she was avoided by most peo- 
ple.” 

Her daughters beauty was certainly 
marvellous, and when, under the reign 
of Louis Philippe, American society had 
in Paris more than one brilliant represent- 
ative and more than one splendid centre 
of hospitality, where all that was illus- 
trious in the society of France perpet- 
ually flocked, we make no doubt many 
of our countrymen noticed, whether at 
theatre or concert or ball, the really 
queenlike air of Mme. de Girardin, and 
the exquisitely classic profile, which, en- 
framed, as it were, by the capricious spi- 
rals of the lightest, fairest flaxen hair, 
resembled the outline of some antique 
statue of a Muse. 

Delphine Gay and her mother were 
more the ornaments of the salon of the 
Duchesse d’Abrantes, perhaps, than of 
that of Gérard; and as the former contin- 
ued open long after the latter was closed 
by death, not only the young girl, whose 
verses were so immensely in fashion dur- 
ing the Restoration, was one of the con- 
stant guests of Junot’s widow, but she 
continued to be so as the wife of Emile 
de Girardin, the intelligent and enter- 
prising founder of the newspaper “La 
Presse.” 

The salon of the Duchess d’Abrantes 
was one of the first of a species which 
has since then found imitators by scores 
and hundreds throughout France. It 
was the salon of a person not in her- 
self sufficiently superior or even cele- 
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brated to attract the genuine superior- 
ities of the country without the acces- 
sory attractions of luxury, and not suffi- 
ciently wealthy to draw around her by 
her splendid style of receiving, and to 
disdain the bait held out to those she 
invited by the presence of great “ lions.” 
Gérard gave to his guests, at twelve 
o'clock at night, a cup of tea and “ eter- 
nally the same cakes” all the year round ; 
but Gérard was the type of the great 
honors rendered, as we have observed, 
to Art under the Empire, and to his 
house men went as equals, whose daily 
occupations made them the associates of 
kings. This was not the case with the 
Duchesse d’Abrantés. She had notoriety, 
not fame. Her “ Mémoires” had been 
read all through Europe, but it is to be 
questioned whether anything beyond cu- 
riosity was satisfied by the book, and it 
eertainly brought to its author little or 
none of that which in France stands in 
lieu even of fortune, but which is not 
easy to obtain, namely,—consideration. 
The Duchesse d’Abrantés was rather 
popular than otherwise; she was even 
beloved by a certain number of persons ; 
but she never was what is termed con- 
sidéree,—and this gave to her salon a dif- 
ferent aspect from that of the others we 
have spoken of. A dozen names could be 
mentioned, whose wearers, without any 
means of “ entertaining” their friends, or 
giving them more than a glass of eax 
sucrée, were yet surrounded by every- 
thing highest and best in the land, simply 
because they were gens considérables, as 
the phrase went; but Mme. d’Abrantés, 
who more or less received all that mixed 
population known by the name of tout 
Paris, never was, we repeat, considérée. 
The way in which Mme. Ancelot in- 
troduces her “friend,” the poor Duchesse 
d’Abrantts, on the scene, is exceedingly 
amusing and natural; and we have here 
at once the opportunity of applying the 
remark we made in commencing these 
pages, upon Mme. Ancelot’s truthfulness. 
She is the habituée of the house of Mme. 
d’Abrantés ; she professes herself attach- 
ed to the Duchess; yet she does not seru- 
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ple to tell everything as it really is, nor, 
out of any of the usual little weaknesses 
of friendship, does she omit any one sin- 
gle detail that proves the strange and in- 
deed somewhat “ Bohemian” manner of 
life of her patroness. We, the readers 
of her book, are obviously obliged to her 
for her indiscretions; with those who ob- 
ject to them from other motives we have 
nothing to do. 

Here, then, is the fashion in which 
we are introduced to Mme. la Duchesse 
d@Abrantes, widow of Marshal Junot, 
and a born descendant of the Comneni, 
Emperors of Byzantium. 

Mme. Ancelot is sitting quietly by her 
fireside, one evening in October, (some 
short time after the establishment of the 
monarchy of July,) waiting to hear the 
result of a representation at the Théâtre 
Français, where a piece of her own is 
for the first time bemg performed. All 
at once, she hears several carriages stop 
at her door, a number of persons rush up 
the stairs, and she finds herself in the 
arms of the Duchesse d’Abrantés, who 
was resolved, as she says, to be the first 
to congratulate her on her success. The 
hour is a late one ; supper is served, and 
conversation is prolonged into the “ small 
hours.” All at once Mme. d’Abrantes 
* exclaims, with an explosion of delight,— 
« Ah! what a charming time is the night! 
one is so deliciously off for talking! so 
safe! so secure! safe from bores and 
from duns!” (on ne craint ni les ennu- 
yeux ni les créanciers.) 

Madame Ancelot affirms that this 
speech made a tremendous effect, and 
that her guests looked at each other in 
astonishment. If this really was the case, 
we can only observe that it speaks well 
for the Parisians of the epoch at which 
it occurred ; for, assuredly, at the present 
day, no announcement of the kind would 
astonish or scandalize any one. People 
in “ good society,” nowadays, in France, 
have got into a habit of living from hand 
to mouth, and of living by expedients, 
simply because they have not the strength 
of mind to live out of society, and because 
the life of “the world” forces them to 
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expenses utterly beyond what they have 
any means of providing for. However, 
we are inclined to believe that some five- 
and-twenty years ago this was in no 
degree a»general case, and that Mme. 
a’ Agente might perfectly well have 
been the first maitresse de maison to 
whom it happened. 

“ Alas!” sighs Mme. Ancelot, com- 
menting upon “her excellent friend’s 
strange confidence,— it was the secret 
of her whole life that she thus revealed 
to us im a moment of abandon, —the 
secret of an existence that tried still to 
reflect the splendors of the Imperial 
epoch, and that was at the same time 
perplexed and tormented by all the 
thousand small miseries of pecuniary 
embarrassment. There were the two 
extremes of a life that to the end excit- 
ed my surprise. Grandeur! want !—be- 
tween those two opposites oscillated every 
day of the last years of the Duchesse 
d’Abrantes ; the exterior and visible por- 
tion of that life arranged itself well or ill, 
as it best could, in the middle,—now ap- 
parently colored by splendor, and now 
degraded by distress; but at bottom the 
existence was unvaryingly what I state.” 

Madame d’Abrantés, at the period 
of her greatest notoriety, occupied the 
ground-floor of a hotel in the Rue Roche- 
chouart, with a garden, where dancing 
was often introduced upon the lawn. 
Some remnants of the glories of Impe- 
rialism were collected there, but the prin- 
cipal habitués were men of letters, artists, 
and young men who danced well! (les 
Jeunes beaus qui dansaient bien!) That 
one phrase characterizes at once the ex- 
belle of the Empire, the contemporary 
of the sentimental Hortense de Beauhar- 
nais, and of the more than légère Pauline 
Borghése. 

To the “new society of July” Mme. 
d’Abrantés was an object of great cu- 
riosity. “I dote on seeing that woman !” 
said Balzac, one evening, to Mme. Ance- 
lot. “ Only fancy! she saw Napoleon Bo- 
naparte as a mere boy,—knew him well, 
—knew him as a young man, unknown, 
—saw him occupied, like anybody else, 
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with the ordinary occurrences of every- 
day life; then she saw him grow, and 
grow, and rise, ¿td throw the shadow of 
his name, over the world. She seems to 
me somewhat like a canonized creature 
who should all at once come and recount 
to me the glories of paradise.” 

Balzac, it must be premised, was bit- 
ten just at this period by the Napoleon 
mania, and this transformed his inquisi- 
tive attachment for Mme. d’Abrantes into 
a kind of passion. . It was at this period 
that he chose to set up in his habitation 
in the Rue Cassini a sort of altar, on 
which he placed a small statue of the 
Emperor, with these words engraved 
upon the pedestal :— 

“ Ce qu'il avait commencé par l'épée, 

Je l'achèverai par la plume!” 

What particular part of the Imperial 
work this was that Balzac was to “ com- 
plete by the pen” was never rightly dis- 
coyered,—but for a time he had a sun- 
stroke for Napoleon, and his attachment 
for Mme. d’Abrantés partook of this in- 
fluence. 

One anecdote told by Mme. Ancelot 
proves to what a degree the union of 
“ grandeur” and “ want” she has allud- 
ed to went. “ Mme. d’Abrantés,” says her 
biographer of the moment, “ was always 
absorbed by the present impression, what- 
ever that might happen to be; she pass- 
ed from joy to despair like a child, and 
I never knew any house that was either 
so melancholy or so gay.” One evening, 
however, it would seem that the Hotel 
d’Abrantes was gayer than usual. Laugh- 
ter rang loud through the rooms, the 
company was numerous, and the mis- 
tress of the house in unparalleled high 
spirits. If the tide of conversation seem- 
ed to slacken, quickly Madame la Du- 
chesse had some inimitable story of the 
ridicules of the ladies of the Imperial 
court, and the whole cirelé was soon con- 
vulsed at her stories, and at her way of 
telling them. The tea-table was forgot- 
ten. Generally, tea at her house was 
taken at eleven o'clock; but on this occa- 
sion, midnight was long past before it was 
announced, and before her guests assem- 
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bled round the table. If our readers are. 
curious to know why, here was the rea- 
son: All that remained of the plate had Ț 
that very morning been put in pawn, | 
and when tea should have been served | 
it was found that tea-spoons were want- | 
ing!. Whilst these were being sent for 
to the house of a friend who lent them, 
Madame la Duchesse took charge of her 
guests, and drowned their impatience in 
their hilarity. 

Tt must be allowed that this lady was 
worthy to be the mother of the young. 
man who, one day, pointing to a sheet of 
stamped paper, on which a bill of ex- 
change might be drawn, said: “ You see 
that; it is worth five sous now; but if I 
sign my name to it, it will be worth noth- 
This was a speech made by Ju- 
not’s eldest son, known in Paris as the 
Due d’Abrantés, and as the intimate 
friend of Victor Hugo, from whom at 
one time he was almost inseparable. 

The eccentric personage we haye just 
spoken of— the Duchesse d’Abrantés— 
died in the year 1838, in a garret, upon 
a truckle-bed, provided for her by the 
charity of a friend. The royal family 
paid the expenses of her funeral, and 
Chateaubriand, accompanied by nearly 
every celebrity of the literary world, 
followed on foot behind her coffin, from * 
the church to the burying-ground. 

Madame d’Abrantés may be consider- 
ed as the inventor, in France, of what 
has since become so widely spread under 
the name of les salons picaresques; and 
of what, at the present day, is famous 
under the appellation of the demi-monde. 
Her example has been followed by num- 
berless imitators, and now, instead of pre- 
suming (as was the habit formerly) that 
those only receive who are rich enough 
to do so, it is: constantly inquired, when 
any one in Paris opens his or her house, 
whether he or she is ruined, and wheth- 
er the soirées given are meant merely 
to throw dust into people’s eyes. The 
history of the tea-spoons—so singular at 
the moment of its oceurrence—has since 
been parodied a hundred times over, 
and sometimes by mistresses of houses 
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whose fortune was supposed to put them 
far above all such expedients. Madame 
d’Abrantes, we again say, was the found- 
er of a genre in Paris society, and as 
such is well worth studying. The genre 

is by no means the most honorable, but 
it is one too frequently found now in 
the social centres of the French capital 
for the essayist on Paris salons to pass it 

over unnoticed. 

The salon of Mme. Récamier is one of 

a totally different order, and the world- 

wide renown of which may make it in- 

teresting to the reader of whatever coun- 

try. As far as age was concerned, Mme. 

_ Récamier was the contemporary of Mme. 
d’Abrantes, of Gérard, nay, almost of 

Mme. Lebrun; for the renown of her 

beauty dates from the time of the French 

Revolution, and her early friendships 

associate her with persons who even 

had time to die out under the first Em- 

pire; but the salon of Madame Réca- 

mier was among the exclusively modern 

ones, and enjoyed all its lustre and its in- 

fluence only after 1830. The cause of 

this is obvious: the circumstance that at- 

tracted society to Mme. Récamier’s house 

was no other than the certainty of find- 

ing there M. de Chateaubriand. He was 

the divinity of the temple, and the vota- 

ries flocked around his shrine. Before 

1830 the temple had been elsewhere, 

and, until her death, Mme. la Duchesse 

de Duras was the high-priestess of the 

sanctuary, where a few privileged mor- 

tals only were admitted to bow down be- 

fore the idol. It is inconceivable how 
easy a certain degree of renown finds it 

in Paris to establish one of these undis- 


puted sovereignties, before which the 


most important, highest, most considera- 
ble individualities abdicate their own 
merit, and prostrate themselves in the 
dust. M. de Chateaubriand in no way 
justified the kind of worship that was 
paid him, nor did he even obtain it so 
long as he was in a way actively to jus- 
tify it. It was when he grew old and 
produced nothing, and was hourly more 
and more rusted over by selfishness, 
churlishness, and an exorbitant adoration 
VoL. I. 23 
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of his own genius, that the society of his 
country fell down upon its knees before 
him, and was ready to make any sacri- 
fice to insure to itself the honor of one 
In this 
disposition, Madame Récamier speedily 
obtained a leading influence over Paris 


society, and when it was notorious that 


from four to six every day the “ Divinity” 


‘would be visible i in her salons, her salons 


became the place of pilgrimage for all Par- 
is. As with those of Mme. d’Abrantés, 
there was a certain mixture amongst 
the guests, because, without that, the 
notoriety, which neither Chateaubriand 
nor Mme. Récamier disliked, would have 
been less easily secured; but the tone of 
the réunions was vastly different, and at 
the celebrated receptions of the Abbaye 
aux Bois (where Mme. Récamier spent 
her last quarter of a century) the some- 
what austere deportment of the siécle de 
Louis XIV. was in vogue. All the amuse- 
ments were in their nature grave. Mlle. 
Rachel recited a scene from “ Polyeucte” 
for the author of “ Les Martyrs,” and for 
archbishops and cardinals; the Duc de 
Noailles read a chapter from his history 
of Mme. de Maintenon; some perfor- 
mance of strictly classical music was to 
be heard; or,-upon state occasions, Cha- 
teaubriand himself vouchsafed to impart 
to'a chosen few a few pages of the “ Mé- 
moires d’Outre-Tombe.” 

In her youth Mme. Récamier had been 
reputed beautiful, and her sole occupa- 
tion then was to do the honors of her 
beauty. She did not dream of ever be- 
ing anything else; and as she remained 
young marvellously long,—as her beauty, 
or the charm, whatever it was, that dis- 
tinguished her, endured until a very late 
epoch of her life,—she was far advanced 
in years before the idea of becoming 
famous through any other medium save 
that of her exterior advantages ever 
struck her. Madame Récamier had no 
intellectual superiority, but, paraphrasing 
in action Moliére’s witty sentence, that 
“silence, well employed, may go far to 
establish a man’s capacity,” she resolved 
to employ well the talent she possessed 
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of making other people believe them- - 


selves clever. Mme. Ancelot, whose 
“good friend” she is supposed to have 
been, and who treats her with the same 
sincerity she applies to Mme. d’Abrantes, 
has a very ingenious and, we have reason 


to fancy, a very true parallel for Mme., 


Récamier. She compares her to the 
mendicant described by Sterne, (or 
Swift,) who always obtained alms even 
from those who never gave to any other, 
and whose secret lay in the adroit flat- 
teries with which he seasoned all his 
beggings. The best passages in Mme. 
Ancelot’s whole volume are those where 
she paints Mme. Récamier, and we will 
therefore quote them. 

“ The Recluse of the Abbaye aux Bois,” 
she says, “had either read the story of 
the beggar, or her instinct had persuaded 
her that vanity and pride are the surest 
vulnerable points by which to attack and 
subject the human heart. From the first 
to the last of all the orators, writers, 
artists, or celebrities of no matter what 
species, that were invited to Mme. Ré- 
camier’s house, all heard from her lips 
the same admiring phrases, the first time 
they were presented to her. With a 
trembling voice she used to say: ‘The 
emotion I feel in the presence of a su- 
perior being does not permit me to ex- 
press, as I should wish to do, all my 
admiration, all my sympathy ;—but you 
can divine—you can understand ;—my 
emotion tells the rest!’ This eulogistic 
sentence, a well-studied hesitation, words 
interrupted, and looks of the most perfect 
enthusiasm, produced in the person thus 
received a far more genuine emotion than 
that with which he was met. It was no 
other than the artifice of wholesale, uni- 
versal flattery,—always and invariably 
the same,—with which Mme. Récamier 
achieved her greatest conquests, and con- 
tinued to draw around her almost all the 
eminent men of our epoch. All this was 
murmured in soft, low tones, so that he 
only to whom she spoke tasted the honey 
poured into his ear. Her grace of man- 
ner all the while was infinite ; for though 
she had no talent for conversation, she 
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had, in the highest degree, the ability — 
which enables one to succeed in certain 
little combinations, and when she had de- 
termined that such or such a great man 
should become her habitué, the web she 
spun round him on all sides was compos- 
ed of threads so imperceptibly fine and 
so innumerable, that those who escaped 
were few, and gifted with marvellous ad- 
dress.” 

Mme. Ancelot confesses to having 
“ studied narrowly ” all Mme. Récamier’s 
maneeuvres, and to having watched all 
the thousand little traps she laid for social 
“lions”; but we are rather astonished 
herein at Mme. Ancelot’s astonishment, 
for, with more or less talent and grace, 
these are the devices resorted to in Paris 
by a whole class of maitresses de maison, 
of whom Mme. Récamier is simply the 
most perfect type. 

But the most amusing part of all, and 
one that will be above all highly relished 
by any one who has ever seen the same 
game carried on, is the account of Mme. 
Récamier’s campaign against M. Guizot, 
which signally failed, all her small webs 
having been coldly brushed away by 
the intensely vainglorious individual who 
knew he should not be placed above 
Chateaubriand, and who would for no 
consideration under heaven have been 
placed beneath him. The spectacle of 
this small and delicate vanity doing bat- 
tle against this vanity so infinitely hard 
and robust is exquisitely diverting. Mme. 
Récamier put herself so prodigiously out 
of her way; she who was indolent be- 
came active ; she who was utterly insen- 
sible to children became maternal; she 
‘who was of delicate health underwent 
what only a vigorous constitution would 
undertake. But all in vain; she either 
did not or would not see that M. Gui- 
zot would not be second where M. de 
Chateaubriand was frst. Besides, she 
split against another rock, that she had 
either chosen to overlook, or the impor- 
tance of which she had undervalued. 
If Mme. Récamier had for the idol of 
her shrine at the Abbaye aux Bois M. de 
Chateaubriand, M. Guizot had also his 
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Madame Récamier, the “ Egeria” of the 
Hotel Talleyrand,—the Princess Lieven. 
The latter would have resisted to the 
death any attempt to carry off “ her Min- 
ister ” from the salons where his presence 
was the “attraction” reckoned upon 
daily, nay, almost hourly; and against 
such a rival as the venerable Princess 
Lieven, Mme. Récamier, spite of all her 
arts and wiles, had no possible chance. 
However, she left nothing untried, and 
when M. Guizot took a villa at Auteuil, 
whither to repair of an evening and 
breathe the freshness of the half-country 
air after the stormy debates of the Cham- 
bers, she also established herself close 
by, and opened her attack on the ene- 
my’s outposts by a request to be allowed 
to walk in the Minister’s grounds, her 
own garden being ridiculously small! 
This was followed by no end of atten- 
tions directed towards Mme. de Meulan, 
M. Guizot’s sister-in-law, who saw through 
the whole, and laughed over it with her 
friends; no end of little dancing matinées 
were got up for the Minister’s young 
daughters, and no end even of sweet 
biscuits were perpetually provided for 
a certain lapdog belonging to the fami- 
ly! All in vain! We may judge, too, 
what transports of enthusiasm were en- 
acted when the Minister himself was by 
chance (!) encountered in the alleys of 
the park, and with what outpourings of 
admiration he was greeted, by the very 
person who, of all others, was so anxious 
to become one of his votaries. “But, as 
we again repeat, it was of no use. M. 
Guizot never consented to be one of the 
habitués of the salon of the Abbaye aux 
Bois. It should be remarked, also, that 
M. Guizot cared little for anything out of 
the immediate sphere of politics, and of 
the politics of the moment; he took small 
interest in what went on in Art, and none 
whatever in what went on in the so-called 
“world”; so that where a salon was not 
predominantly political, there was small 
chance of presenting Louis Philippe’s 
Prime-Minister with any real attraction. 
For this reason he was now and then to 
be met at the house of Mme. de Chate- 
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nay, often at that of Mme. de Boigne, 
but never in any of the receptions of 
the ordinary run of men and women 
of the world. His own salon, we again 
say, — the salon where”he was what 
Chateaubriand was at the Abbaye aux 
Bois, — was the salon of the Princess 
Lieven; and to have ever thought she 
could induce M. Guizot to be in the 
slightest degree faithless to this habit 
argues, on the part of Mme. Récamier, 
either a vanity more egregious than we 
had even supposed, or an ignorance of 
what she had to combat that seems im- 
possible. To have imagined for a mo- 
ment that she could induce M. Guizot to 
frequent her réunions shows that she 
appreciated neither Mme. de Lieven, nor 
M. Guizot, nor, we may say, herself, in 
the light of the high-priestess of Cha- 
teaubriand’s temple. 

However, what Mme. Récamier went 
through with regard to the arrogant 
Président du Conseil of the Orléans dy- 
nasty, more than one of her imitators are 
at this hour enduring for some “lion” 
infinitely illustrious. This kind of hunt 
after celebrated persons is a feature of 
French civilization, and a feature pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the French women 
who take a pride in their receptions. A 
genuine maitresse de maison in Paris has 
no affections, no ties, save those of her 
salon. She is wholly absorbed in think- 
ing how she shall render this more at- 
tractive than the salon of some other la- 
dy, who is her intimate friend, but whose 
sudden disappearance from the „social 
scene, by any catastrophe, death even, 
would not leave her inconsolable. She 
has neither husband, children, relatives, 
nor friends (in the genuine acceptation: 
of the word) ;—she has, above all, before 
all, always and invariably, her salon. 
This race of women, who date undoubt- 
edly from the famous Marquise de Ram- 
bouillet in the time of the Fronde, are 
now dying out, and are infinitely less- 
numerous than they were even twenty 
years ago in Paris; but a few of them 
still exist, and in these few the ardor we- 
allude to, and which would lead them, 
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following in Mme. Récamier’s track, to 
embark for the North Cape in search of 
some great celebrity, is in no degree 
abated. Madame Récamier is curious as 
the arch-type of this race, so purely, 
thoroughly, exclusively Parisian. 
Perhaps to a foreigner, however, no 
salon was more amusing than that of 
Charles Nodier; but this was of an ut- 
terly different description, and all but 
strictly confined to the world of Litera- 
ture and Art. Nodier himself occupied 
a prominent place in the literature that 
was so much talked of during the last 
years of the Restoration and the first 
years of the Monarchy of July, and his 
house was the rendezvous for all the com- 
batants of both sides, who at that period 
were engaged in the famous Classico- 
Romantic struggle. Nodier was the Head 
Librarian of the Arsenal, and it was in 
‘the salons of this historic palace that 
ihe held his weekly gatherings. He him- 
«self was scarcely to be reputed exclusive- 
ly of either party ; he enjoyed the favors 
«of the Monarchy, and the sympathies of 
the Opposition; the “Classics” elected 
him a member of the Académie Fran- 
-gaise, and the “Romantics” were per- 
petually in his intimacy. The fact was, 
-that Nodier at heart believed in neither 
“Classics nor Romantics, laughed at both 
‘in his sleeve, and only cared to procure 
“to himself the most agreeable house, the 
‘greatest number of comforts, and the 
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“ By degrees,” says Mme. Ancelot, “as 
Nodier cared less for other people, he 
praised them more, probably in order 
‘to compensate them in words for the 
less he gave them in affection. Besides 
this, he was resolved not to be disturb- 
ed in his own vanities, and for this he 
knew there was one only way, which was 
to foster the vanities of everybody else. 
Never did eulogium take such varied 
forms to land and exalt the most medi- 
ocre things. Nowhere were so many 
“geniuses whom the public never guessed 
at raised to the rank of divinities as in 
ithe salons of Charles Nodier.” 

The description contained in the lit- 
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tle volume before us, the manner m 
which every petty scribbler of fiftieth- 
rate talent was transformed into a giant 
in the society of Nodier, is extremely 
curious and amusing, and the more so 
that it is strictly true, and tallies perfectly 
with the recollections of the individuals 
who, at the period mentioned, were ad- 
mitted to the réunions of the Arsenal. 

Every form of praise having been ex- 
pended upon persons of infinitely small 
merit, what was to be done when those 
of real superiority entered’ upon the 
scene? Jt was impossible to apply to 
them the forms of laudation adapted to 
their inferiors. Well, then, a species of 
slang was invented, by which it was 
thought practicable to make the genuine 
great men conceive they had passed into 
the condition of demigods. A language 
was devised that was to express the fer- 
vor of the adorers who were suddenly 
allowed to penetrate into Olympus, and 
the strange, misapplied terms whereof 
seemed to the uninitiated the language 
of insanity. For instance, if, after a 
dozen little unshaved, unkempt poetasters 
had been called “sublime,” Victor Hugo 
vouchsafed to recite one of his really best 
Odes, what was the eulogistic form to 
be adopted? Mme. Ancelot will tell 
us. 

“A pause would ensue, and at the 
end of a silence of some minutes, when 
the echo of Hugo’s sonorous voice had 
subsided, one after another of the elect 
would rise, go up to the poet, take his 
hand with solemn. emotion, and raise to 
the ceiling eyes full of mute enthusiasm. 
The crowd of bystanders would listen all 
agape. Then, to the surprise, almost to 
the consternation, of the uninitiated, one 
word only would be spoken,—loudly, dis- 
tinctly, and with strong, deep emphasis 
spoken ; that word would be: 

Cathedral!!! - 

The first orator, after this effort, would 
return to the place whence he had come, 
and another, succeeding to him, after 
repeating the same pantomime as the 
former, would exclaim: 

Ogive! !! a 
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Then a third would come forward, and, 
after looking all around, would risk the 
word: 

Pyramid-of-Egypt !!! 

And thereat the whole assembly would 
start off into frenzies of applause, and 
fifty or sixty voices would repeat in cho- 
rus the sacramental words that had just 
been pronounced separately.” 

The degree of absurdity to which a 
portion of society must have attained 
before stich scenes as the above could 
become possible may serve as a com- 
mentary and an explanation to half the 
literature which flooded the stage and 
the press in France for the first six or 
eight years after the Revolution of 1830. 
However, to be just, we must, in exten- 
uation of all these absurdities, cite one 
passage more from Mme. Ancelot’s book, 
in which, in one respect, at all events, 
the youth of twenty years ago in Paris 
are shown to have been superior to the 
youth of the present day. 

“ Nodier’s parties were extremely 
amusing,” says our authoress; “ his 
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charming daughter was the life of the 
whole; she drew around her young girls 
of her own age; poets, musicians, paint- 
ers, young and joyous as these, were their 
partners in the dance, and every one was 
full of hope and dreaming of glory. But 
what brought all the light-heartedness, all 
the enthusiasm, all the exultation to its 
utmost height was, that, in all that youth, 
so trusting and so hopeful, no one yave a 
single thought to money !” 

Assuredly, it would be impossible to 
say as much nowadays. 

Taken as a whole, Mme. Ancelot’s 
little volume is, as we said, an amusing 
and an instructive one. It is not so from 
any portion of her own individuality she 
has infused into it, but, on the contrary, 
from the entire sincerity with which it 
mirrors other people. We recommend it~ 
to our readers, for it is.a record of Paris 
society in its successive transformations 
from 1789 to 1848, and paints a class of 
people and a situation of things, equally 
true types whereof may possibly not be 
observable in future times. 
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A LEAF FROM KING ALFRED'S “OROSIUS.” 


OTHERE, the old sea-captain, 
Who dwelt in Helgoland, 


To Alfred, the Lover of Truth, 
Brought a snow-white walrus-tqoth, 
Which he held in his brown right-hand. 


His figure was tall and stately; . 
Like a boy’s his eye appeared ; 

His hair was yellow as hay, ; 

But threads of a silvery gray 
Gleamed in his tawny beard. 


Hearty and hale was Othere, 
His cheek had the color of oak ; 
With a kind of laugh in his speech, 


Like the sea-tide on a beach, 


As unto the King he spoke. 
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And Alfred, King of the Saxons, 
Had a book upon his knees, 
And wrote down the wondrous tale 
Of him who was first to sail 
Into the Arctic seas. 


“ So far I live to the northward, 
No man lives north of me; 
To the east are wild mountain-chains, 
And beyond them meres and plains; 
To the westward all is sea. 


« So far I live to the northward, 
From the harbor of Skeringes-hale, 
If you only sailed by day, 
With a fair wind all the way, 
More than a month would you sail. 


“I own six hundred reindeer, 
With sheep and swine beside ; 

I have tribute from the Fins,— 

Whalebone, and reindeer-skins, 
And ropes of walrus-hide. 


“T ploughed the land with horses, 
But my heart was ill at ease, 
For the old seafaring men 
Came to me now and then 
With their sagas of the seas,— k 


“ Of Iceland, and of Greenland, 
And the stormy Hebrides, 
And the undiscovered deep ;— 
I could not eat nor sleep 
For thinking of those seas. 


“To the northward stretched the desert,— 
How far I fain would know; 

So at last I sallied forth, 

And three days sailed due north, 
As far as the whale-ships go. 


“ To the west of me was the ocean, 
TO the right the desolate shore ; 
But I did not slacken sail 
For the walrus or the whale, 
Till after three days more. : + 


“The days grew longer and longer, 
Till they became as one ; 

And southward through the haze 

I saw the sullen blaze 
Of the red midnight sun. 
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« And then uprose before me, 
Upon the water's edge, 

The huge and haggard shape 

Of that unknown North Cape, 
Whose form is like a wedge. 


“ The sea was rough and stormy, 
The tempest howled and wailed, 
And the sea-fog, like a ghost, 
Haunted that dreary coast,— 
But onward still T sailed. : 


“ Four days I steered to eastward, 
Four days without a night: 

Round in a fiery ring 

Went the great sun, O King, 
With red and lurid light.” 


Here Alfred, King of the Saxons, 
Ceased writing for a while ; 

And raised his eyes from his book, 

With a strange and puzzled look, 
And an incredulous smile. 


But Othere, the old sea-captain, 
He neither paused nor stirred; 

And the King listened, and then 

Once more took up his pen, 
And wrote down every word. 


« And now the land,” said Othere, 
“ Bent southward suddenly, 


` And I followed the curving shore 


And ever southward bore 
Into a nameless sea. 


« And there we hunted the walrus, 
The narwhale, and the seal: 

Ha! ’twas a noble game, 

And like the lightning’s flame 
Flew our harpoons of steel! 


“ There were six of us altogether, 
Norsemen of Helgoland; 

In two days and no more 

We killed of them threescore, 
And dragged them to the strand!” 

Here Alfred the Truth-Teller 
Suddenly closed his book, 

And lifted his blue eyes 

With doubt and strange surmise 
Depicted in their look. 
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And Othere, the old sea-captain, 
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Stared at him wild ana weird, 
Then smiled, till his shining teeth 
Gleamed white from underneath 

His tawny, quivering beard. 


And to the King of the Saxons, 
In witness of the truth, 


Raising his noble head, 


He stretched his brown hand, and said. 
“ Behold this walrus-tooth ! ” 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


EVERY MAN HIS 


[THE schoolmistress came down with 
a rose in her hair,—a fresh June rose. 
She has been walking early; she has 
brought back two others,—one on each 
cheek. 

I told her so, in some such pretty 
phrase as I could muster for the occa- 
sion. Those two blush-roses I just spoke 
of turned into a couple of damasks. I 
suppose all this went through my mind, 
for this was what I.went on to say :—] 

I love the damask rose best of all. The 
flowers our mothers and sisters used to 
love and cherish, those which grow be- 
neath our eaves and by our doorstep, are 
the ones we always love best. If the 
Houyhnhnms should ever catch me, and, 
finding me particularly vicious and un- 
manageable, send a man-tamer to Rarey- 
fy me, I'll tell you what drugs he would 
have to take and how he would have 
to use them. Imagine yourself reading 
a number of the Houyhnhnms Gazette, 
giving an account of such an experi- 
ment. 


“ MAN-TAMING EXTRAORDINARY. 


“Tire soft-hoofed semi-quadruped re- 
cently captured was subjected to the art 
of our distinguished man-tamer in pres- 
ence of a numerous assembly. The ani- 
mal was led in by two stout ponies, 
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closely confined by straps to prevent his 
sudden and dangerous tricks of shoul- 
der-hitting and foot-striking. His coun- 
tenance expressed the utmost degree of 
ferocity and cunning. 

“The operator took a handful of bud- 
ding lilac-leaves, and crushing them slight- 
ly between his hoofs, so as to bring out, 
their peculiar fragrance, fastened them 
to the end of a long pole and held them 
towards the creature. Its expression 
changed in an instant,—it drew in their 
fragrance eagerly, and attempted to seize 
them with its soft split hoofs. Having 
thus quieted his suspicious subject, the 
operator proceeded to tie a blue hyacinth 
to the end of the pole and held it out 
towards the wild animal. The effect was 
magical. Its eyes filled as if with rain- 
drops, and its lips trembled as it pressed 
them to the flower. After this it was 
perfectly quiet, and brought a measure 
of corn to the man-tamer, without show- 
ing the least disposition to strike with the 
feet or hit from the shoulder.” 


That will do for the Houyhnhnms Ga- 
zette.—Do you ever wonder why poets 
talk so much about flowers? Did you 
ever hear of a poet who did not talk 
about them? Don’t you think a poem, 
which, for the sake of being original, 
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should leave them out, would be like 
those verses where the letter a or @ or 
some other is omitted? No,—they will 
bloom over and over again in poems as 
in the summer fields, to the end of time, 
always old and always new. Why should 
we be more shy of repeating ourselves 
than the spring be tired of blossoms or 
the night of stars? Look at Nature. 
` She never wearies of saying over her 
floral pater-noster. In the crevices of 
Cyclopean walls,—in the dust where men 
lie, dust also,—on the mounds that bury 
huge cities, the Birs Nemroud and the 
Babel-heap,—still that same sweet prayer 
and benediction. The Amen! of Nature 
is always a flower. 

Are you tired of my trivial personali- 
ties,—those splashes and streaks of senti- 
ment, sometimes perhaps of sentimental- 
ity, which you may see when I show you 
my heart’s corolla as if it were a tulip? 
Pray, do not give yourself the trouble to 
fancy me an idiot whose conceit it is to 
treat himself as an exceptional being. 
It is because you are just like me that 
I talk and know that you will listen. 
We are all splashed and streaked with 
sentiments,—not with precisely the same 
tint, or in exactly the same patterns, but 
by the same hand and from the same 
palette. 

I don’t believe any of you happen to 
have just the same passion for the blue 
hyacinth which I have,—very certainly 
not for the crushed lilac-leaf-buds; many 
of you do not know how sweet they are. 
You love the smell of the sweet-fern and 
the bayberry-leayes, I don’t doubt; but I 
hardly think that the last bewitches you 
with young memories as it does me. For 
the same reason I come back to damask 
roses, after having raised a good many 
of the rarer varieties. I like to go to 
operas and concerts, but there are queer 
little old homely sounds that are better 
than music to me. However, I suppose 
it’s foolish to tell such things. 

It is pleasant to be foolish at the 
right time,—said the divinity-student ;— 
saying it, however, in one of the dead lan- 
guages, which I think are unpopular for 
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summer-reading, and therefore do not 
bear quotation as such. 

Well, now,—said I[—suppose a good, 
clean, wholesome-looking countryman’s - 
cart stops opposite my door.—Do I 
want any huckleberries?—If I do not, 
there are those that do. Thereupon 
my soft-voiced handmaid bears out a 
large tin pan, and then the wholesome 
countryman, heaping the peck-measure, 
spreads his broad hands around its low- 
er arc 'to confine the wild and frisky 
berries, and so they run nimbly along 
the narrowing channel until they tumble 
rustling down in a black cascade and 
tinkle on the resounding metal beneath. 
—I won’t say that this rushing huckle- 
berry hail-storm has not more music for 
me than the “ Anvil Chorus.” 

I wonder how my great trees are 
coming on this summer. — 

Where are your great treés, Sir? 
—said the divinity-student. 

Oh, all round about New England. I 
call all trees mine that I have put my 
wedding-ring on, and I have as many 
tree-wives as Brigham Young has human 
ones. 


One set’s as green as the other,— 
exclaimed a boarder, who has never been 
identified. 

They’re all Bloomers,—said oe young 
fellow called John. 

[I should have rebuked this trifling 
with language, if our landlady’s daugh- 
ter had not asked me just then what I 
meant by putting my wedding-ring on a 
tree. | 

Why, measuring it with my thirty-foot 
tape, my dear,—said I.—I have worn a 
tape almost out on the rough barks of 
our old New England elms and other 
big trees——Don’t you want to hear me 
talk trees a little now? That is one of 
my specialties. 

[So they all agreed that they should 
like to hear me talk about trees. ] 

I want you to understand, in the first 
place, that I have a most intense, passion- 
ate fondness for trees in general, and 
have had several romantic attachments 
to certain trees in particular. Now, if 
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you.expect me to hold forth in a “ scien- 
tific” way about my tree-loves,—to talk, 
for instance, of the Ulmus Americana, and 
describe the ciliated edges of its samara, 
and all that,—you are an anserine indi- 
vidual, and I must refer you to a dull 
friend who will discourse to you of such 
matters. What should you think of a 
lover who should describe the idol of his 
heart in the language of science, thus: 
Class, Mammalia; Order, Primates; Ge- 
nus, Homo; Species, Europeus; Variety, 
Brown; Individual, Ann Eliza; Dental 


F 1 2—2 1—1 2—2 3-3 
ormula,? 55 ¢ 74 P 99 ™ 33 
and so on? 


No, my friends, I shall speak of trees as 
we sce them, love them, adore them in the 
fields, where they are alive, holding their 
green sun-shades over our heads, talking 
to us with their hundred thousand whis- 
pering tongues, looking down on us with 
that sweet meekness which belongs to 
huge, but limited organisms,—which one 
sees in the brown eyes of oxen, but most 
in the patient posture, the outstretched 
arms, and the heavy-drooping robes of 
these vast beings endowed with life, but 
not with soul,—which outgrow us and 
outlive us, but stand helpless, — poor 
things!—while Nature dresses and un- 
dresses them, like so many full-sized, but 
underwitted children. 

Did you ever read old Daddy Gilpin ? 
Slowest of men, even of English men; 
yet delicious in his slowness, as is the 
light of a sleepy eye in woman. I always 
supposed “ Dr. Syntax” was written to 
make fun of him. I have a whole set 
of his works, and am very proud of it, 
with its gray paper, and open type, and 
long ff, and orange-juice landscapes. 
The Pere Gilpin had the kind of sci- 
ence I like in the study of Nature,—a 
little less observation than White of Sel- 
borne, but a little more poetry.—Just 
think of applying the Linnean system to 
an elm! Who cares how many stamens 
or pistils that little brown flower, which 
comes out before the leaf, may have to 
classify it by? What we want is the 
meaning, the character, the expression 
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of a tree, as a kind and as an individ- 
ual.* 

There is a mother-idea in each partic- 
ular kind of tree, which, if well marked, 
is probably embodied in the poetry of 
every language. Take the oak, for in- 
stance, and we find it always standing as 
a type of strength and endurance. I 
wonder if you ever thought of the single 
mark of supremacy which distinguishes 
this tree from all our other forest-trees ? 
All the rest of them shirk the work of 
resisting gravity; the oak alone defies it 
It chooses the horizontal direction for its 
limbs, so that their whole weight may 
tell—and then stretches them out fifty 
or sixty feet, so that the strain may be 
mighty enough to be worth resisting. 
You will find, that, in passing from the 
extreme downward droop of the branch- 
es of the weeping-willow to the extreme 
upward inclination of those of the poplar, 
they sweep nearly half a circle. At 
90° the oak stops short; to slant upward 
another degree would mark infirmity of 
purpose ; to bend downwards, weakness 
of organization. The American elm be- 
trays something of both; yet sometimes, 
as we shall see, puts on a certain resem- 
blance to its sturdier neighbor. a 

It wont do: to be exclusive in our 
taste about trees. There is hardly one 
of them which has not peculiar beauties 
in some fitting place for it. I remember 
a tall poplar of monumental proportions 
and aspect, a vast pillar of glossy green, 
placed on the summit of a lofty hill, and 
a beacon to all the country round. A 
native of that region.saw fit to build his 
house very near it, and, having a faney 
that it might blow down some time or 
other, and exterminate himself and any 
incidental relatives who might be “ stop- 
ping” or “ tarrying” with him,—also la- 
boring under the delusion that human 
life is under all circumstances to be 
preferred to vegetable existence—had 
the great poplar cut down. It is so 
easy to say, “ It is only a poplar!” and so 
much harder to replace its living cone 
than to build a granite obelisk ! 

I must tell you about some of my tree- 
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wives. I was at one period of my life 
much devoted to the young lady-popula- 
tion of Rhode Island, a small, but delight- 
ful State in the neighborhood of Paw- 
tucket. The number of inhabitants be- 
ing not very large, I had leisure, during 
my visits to the Providence Plantations, 
to inspect the face of the country in the 
intervals of more fascinating studies of 
physiognomy. I heard some talk of a 
great elm a short distance from the local- 
ity just mentioned. “Let us see the great 
elm,”—TI said, and proceeded to find it,— 
knowing that it was on a certain farm in 

- a place called Johnston, if I remember 
rightly. I shall never forget my ride and 
my introduction to the great Johnston 
elm. 

I always tremble for a celebrated tree 
when I approach it for the first time. 
Provincialism has no scale of excellence 
in man or vegetable; it never knows a 
first-rate article of either kind when it 
has it, and is constantly taking second 

- and third rate ones for Nature’s best. I 


have often fancied the tree was afraid of ’ 


me, and that a sort of shiver came over 
it as over a betrothed maiden when she 
first stands before the unknown to whom 
she has been plighted. Before the meas- 
uring-tape the proudest tree of them all 
quails and shrinks into itself. All those 
stories of four or five men stretching their 
arms around it and not touching each 
other’s fingers, of one’s pacing the shad- 
ow at noon and making it so many hun- 
dred feet, die upon its leafy lips in the 
presence of the awful ribbon which has 
- strangled so many false pretensions. 
As I rode along the pleasant way, 
watching eagerly for the object of my 
journey, the rounded tops of the elms 
rose from time to time at the road-side. 
Wherever one looked taller and fuller 
than the rest, I asked myself,—‘Is this 
it?” But as I drew nearer, they grew 
“smaller,—or it proved, perhaps, that two 
standing in a line had looked like one, 
and so deceived me. At last, all at once, 
when I was not thinking of it,—I declare 
to you it makes my flesh creep when I 
think of it now,—all at once I saw a 
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great, green cloud swelling in the hori- 
zon, so vast, so symmetrical, of such 
Olympian majesty and imperial suprem- 
acy among the lesser forest-growths, that 
my heart stopped short, then jumped at 
my ribs as a hunter sprifgs at a five- 
barred gate, and I felt all through me, 
without need of uttering the words,— 
“ This is it!” 

You will find this tree described, with 
many others, in the excellent Report upon 
the Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts. 
The author has given my friend the Pro- 
fessor credit for some of his measure- 
ments, but measured this tree himself, 
carefully. It is a grand elm for size of 
trunk, spread of limbs, and muscular de- 
velopment,—one of the first, perhaps the 
first, of the first class of New England ~ 
elms. 

The largest actual girth I have ever 
found at five feet from the ground is in 
the great elm lying a stone’s throw or 
two north of the main road (if my points 
of compass are right) in Springfield. 
But this has much the appearance of 
having been formed by the unfon of two 
trunks growing side by side. 

The West-Sprinefield elm and one up- 
on Northampton meadows belong also to 
the first class of trees. 

There is a noble old wreck of an elm 
at Hatfield, which used to spread its 
claws out over a circumference of thirty- 
five feet or more before they covered 
the foot of its bole up with earth. This 
is the American elm most like an oak of 
any I have ever seen. 

The Sheffield elm is equally remark- 
able for size and perfection of form. I 
have seen nothing that comes near it in 
Berkshire County, and few to compare 
with it anywhere. I am not sure that I 
remember any other first-class elms in 
New England, but there may be many. 
What makes a first-class elm ?— 
Why, size, in the first place, and chiefly. 
Anything over twenty feet of clear girth, 
five feet above the ground, and with a 
spread of branches a hundred feet across, 
may claim that title, according to my scale. 
All of them, with the questionable excep- 
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tion of the Springfield tree above referred 
to, stop, so far as my experience goes, 
at about twenty-two or twenty-three feet 
of girth and a hundred and twenty of 
spread. 

Elms of the second class, generally 
ranging from fourteen to eighteen feet, 
are comparatively common. The queen 
of them all is that glorious tree near one 
of the churches in Springfield. Beauti- 
ful and stately she is beyond all praise. 
The “great tree” on Boston Common 
comes in the second rank, as does the 
one at Cohasset, which used to have, and 
probably has still, a head as round as an 
apple-tree, and that at Newburyport, 
with scores of others which might be 
mentioned. These last two have per- 
haps been over-celebrated. Both, how- 
ever, are pleasing vegetables. The poor 
old Pittsfield elm lives on its past reputa- 
tion. A wig of false leaves is indispen- 
sable to make it presentable. 

[ I don’t doubt there may be some mon- 
ster-elm or other, vegetating green, but 
inglorious, in some remote New England 
village, Which only wants a sacred singer 
to make it celebrated. Send us your 
measurements,—(certified by the post- 
master, to avoid possible imposition,)— 
circumference five feet from soil, length 
of line from bough-end to bough-end, and 
we will see what can be done for you.] 

——I wish somebody would get us up 
the following work :— 


SYLVA NOVANGLICA. 


Photographs of New England Elms 
and other Trees, taken upon the Same 
Scale of Magnitude. With Letter-Press 
Descriptions, by a Distinguished Literary 
Gentleman. Boston: & Co. 
185%. 


The same camera should be used,— 
so far as possible,—at a fixed distance. 
Our friend, who is giving us so many 
interesting figures in his “ Trees of Amer- 
ica,” must not think this Prospectus in- 
vades his province; a dozen portraits, 
with lively descriptions, would be a pret- 
ty complement to his larger work, which, 
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so far as TN I find excellent. If 
my plan were carried out, and another 
series of a dozen English trees photo- 
graphed on the same scale, the compari- 
son would be charming. 

It has always been a favorite idea of 
mine to bring the life of the Old and the 
New World ‘face to face, by an accurate 
comparison of their various types of or- 
ganization. We should begin with man, 
of course; institute a large and exact 
comparison between the development of 
la pianta umana, as Alfieri called it, in 
different sections of each country, in the 
different callings, at different ages, esti- 
mating height, weight, force by the dy- 
namometer and the spirometer, and fin- 
ishing off with a series of typical photo- 
graphs, giving the principal national phys- 
joguomies. Mr. Hutchinson has given us 
some excellent English data to begin with. 

Then I would follow this up by con- 
trasting the various parallel forms of 
life in the two continents. Our natural- 
ists have often referred to this inciden- 
tally or expressly ; but the animus of Na- 
ture in the two half-globes of the planet 
is so momentous a point of interest to 
our race, that it should be made a subject 
of express and elaborate study. Go out 
with me into that walk which we call the 
Mall, and look at the English and Amer- 
ican elms. The American elm is tall, 
graceful, slender-sprayed, and drooping 
as if from languor. The English elm is 
compact, robust, holds its branches up, 
and carries its leaves for weeks longer 
than our own native tree. 

Is this typical of the creative force on 
the two sides of the ocean, or not? Noth- 
ing but a careful comparison through 
the whole realm of life can answer this 
question. 

There is a parallelism without identity 
in the animal and vegetable life of the 
two continents, which favors the task of 
comparison in an extraordinary manner? 
Just as we have two trees alike in- many 
ways, yet not the same, both elms, yet 
easily distinguishable, just so we have a 
complete flora and a fauna, which, part- 
ing from the same ideal, embody it with 
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various modifications. Inventive power 
is the only quality of which the Creative 
Intelligence seems to be economical; just 
as with our largest human minds, that is 
the divinest of faculties, and the one that 
most exhausts the mind which exercises it. 
As the same patterns have very com- 
monly been followed, we+can see which 
is worked out in the largest spirit, and 
determine the exact imitations under 
which the Creator places the movement 
of life in all its manifestations in either 
locality. We should find ourselves in a 
very false position, if it should prove that 
Anglo-Saxons can’t live here, but die out, 
if not kept up by fresh supplies, as Dr. 
Knox and other more or less wise persons 
have maintained. It may turn out the 
other way, as I have heard one of our 
literary celebrities argue,—and though I 
took the other side, I liked his best,—that 
the American is the Englishman rein- 
foreed. 


Will you walk out and look at 
those elms with me after breakfast ?—I 
said to the schoolmistress. 

[I am not going to tell lies about it, and 
say that she blushed,—as I suppose she 
ought to have done, at such a tremendous 
piece of gallantry as that was for our 
boarding-house. On the contrary, she 
turned a little pale——but smiled brightly 
and_said—Yes, with pleasure, but she 
must walk towards her school.—She went 
for her bonnet—The old gentleman op- 
posite followed her with his eyes, and 
said he wished he was a young fellow. 
Presently she came down, looking very 
pretty in her half-mourning bonnet, and 
carrying a school-book in her hand. ] 


MY FIRST WALK WITH THE SCHOOL- 
MISTRESS. 


This is the shortest way,—she said, as 
we came to a corner.—Then we won’t 
take it,—said I.— The  schoolmistress 
laughed a little, and said she was ten 
minutes early, so she could go round. 

We walked under Mr. Paddock’s row 
of English elms. The gray squirrels were 
out looking for their breakfasts, and one 
of them came toward us in light, soft, 
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intermittent leaps, until he was close to 
the rail of the burial-ground. He was 
on a grave with a frend blue-slate-stone 
at its head, and a shrub growing on it. 
The stone said this was the g grave of a 
young man who was the son ae an Honor- 
able gentleman, and who died a hundred 
years ago and more.—Oh, yes, died,— 
with a small triangular mark in one breast, 
and another smaller opposite, in his back, 
where another young man’s rapier had 
slid through his body; and so he lay 
down out mare on the Common, and was 
found cold the next morning, with the 
night-dews and the death-dews mingled 
on his forehead. 

Let us have one look at poor Benja- 
min’s erave,—said I.— His bones lie where 
his body was laid so long ago, and where 
the stone says they lie——which is more 
than can be said of most of the tenants 
of this and several other burial:grounds. 

[ The most accursed act of Vandalism 
ever committed within my knowledge 
was the uprooting of the ancient grave- 
stones in three at least of our city bur- 
jal-grounds, and ‘one at least just outside 
the city, and planting them in rows to 
suit the taste for symmetry of the perpe- 
trators. Many years ago, when this dis- 
graceful process was going on under my 
eyes, I addressed an indignant remon- 
strance to a leading journal. I suppose 
it was deficient in literary elegance, or 
too warm in its language; for no notice 
was taken of it, and the hyena-horror 
was allowed to complete itself in the face 
of daylight. I have never got over it. 
The bones of my own ancestors, being 
entombed, lie beneath their own tablet; 
but the upright stones have been shuffled 
about like chessmen, and nothing short of 
the Day of Judgment will tell whose dust 
lies beneath any of those records, meant 
by affection to mark one small spot 
as sacred to some cherished memory. 
Shame! shame! shame !—that is all I 
can say. It was on public thoroughfares, 
under the eye of authority, that this 
infamy was enacted. The red Indians 
would have known better; the select- 
men of an African kraal-village would 
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have had more respect for their ances- 
tors. I should like to see the gravestones 
which have been disturbed all removed, 
and the ground levelled, leaving the flat 
tombstones; epitaphs were never famous 
for truth, but the old reproach of “ Here 
lies” never had such a wholesale illus- 
tration as in these outraged burial-places, 
where the stone does lie above, and the 
bones do not lie beneath. ] 

Stop before we turn away, and breathe 
a woman’s sigh over poor Benjamin’s 
dust. Love killed him, I think. Twenty 
years old, and out there fighting another 
young fellow on the Common, in the cool 
of that old July evening;—vyes, there 
must have been love at the bottom of 
it. 

The schoolmistress dropped a rosebud 

she had in her hand, through the rails, 
upon the grave of Benjamin Wood- 
bridge. That was all her comment upon 
what I told her—How women love 
Love ! said I ;—but she did not speak. 
_ We came opposite the head of a place 
or court running eastward from the main 
street.—Look down there,—I said.—My 
friend the Professor lived in that house 
at the left hand, next the further corner, 
for years and years. He died out of it, the 
other day.—Died ?—said the schoolmis- 
tress.—Certainly,—said IL—We die out 
of houses, just as we die out of our bod- 
ies. A commercial smash kills a hun- 
dred men’s houses for them, as a railroad 
crash kills their mortal frames and drives 
out the immortal tenants. Men sicken 
of houses until at last they quit them, as 
the soul leaves its body when it is tired 
of its infirmities. The body has been 
called “the house we live in”; the 
. house is quite as much the body we live 
in. Shall I tell you some things the Pro- 
fessor said the other day ?—Do!—said 
the schoolmistress. 

A man’s body,—said the Professor,—is 
whatever is occupied by his will and his 
sensibility. The small room down there, 
where I wrote those papers you remem- 
ber reading, was much more a portion of 
my body than a paralytic’s senseless and 
motionless arm or leg is of his. 
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The soul of a man has à series of con- 
centric envelopes round it, like the core 
of an onion, or the innermost of a nest 
of boxes. First he has his natural gar- 
ment of flesh and blood. Then, his arti- 
ficial integuments, with their true skin 
of solid stuffs, their cuticle of lighter tis- 
sues, and their yariously-tinted pigments. 
Thirdly, his domicile, be it a single cham- 
ber or a stately mansion. And then, the 
whole visible world, in which Time but- 
tons him up as in a loose outside wrap- 
per. 

You shall observe,—the Professor said, 
—for, like Mr. John Hunter and other * 
great men, he brings in that shall with 
great effect sometimes,—you shall ob- 
serve that a man’s clothing or series of 
envelopes do after a certain time mould 
themselves upon his individual nature. 
We know this of our hats, and are always 
reminded of it when we happen to put 
them on wrong side foremost. We soon 
find that the beaver is a hollow cast of 
the skull, with all its irregular bumps and 
depressions. Just so all that clothes a 
man, eyen to the blue sky which caps 
his head,—a little loosely,—shapes itself 
to fit each particular being beneath it. 
Farmers, sailors, astronomers, poets, lov- 
ers, condemned criminals, all find it 
different, according to the eyes with 
which they severally look. 

But our houses shape themselves: pal- 
pably on our inner and outer natures. 
See a householder breaking up and you 
will be sure of it. There is a shell-fish 
which builds all manner of smaller shells 
into the walls of its own. A house is 
never a home until we have crusted it 
with the spoils of a hundred lives besides 
those of our own past. See what these 
are, and you can tell what the oceu- 
pant is. 

Thad no idea,—said the Professor,—un- 
til I pulled up my domestic establishment, 
the other day, what an enormous quan- 
tity of roots I had been making duriig 
the years I was planted there. Why, 
there wasn’t a nook or a corner that 
some fibre had not worked its way into; 
and when I gave the last wrench, each 
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of them seenfed to shriek like a man- 
drake, as it broke its hold and came 
away. 

There is nothing that happens, you 
know, which must not inevitably, and 
which does not actually, photograph it- 
self in every conceivable aspect and in 
all dimensions. The infinite galleries of 
the Past await but one brief process and 
all their pictures will be called out and 
fixed forever. We had a curious illus- 
tration of the great fact on a very hum- 
ble scale. When a certain bookease, 
long standing in one place, for which it 
was built, was removed, there was the 
exact image on the wall of the whole, 
and of many of its portions. But in 
the midst of this picture was another,— 
the precise outline of a map which had 
hung on the wall before the bookcase 
was built. We had all forgotten every- 
thing about the map until we saw its 
photograph on the wall. Then we re- 
membered it, as some day or other we 
may remember a sin which has been 
built over and covered up, when this 
lower universe is pulled away from be- 
fore the wall of Infinity, where the wrong- 
doing.stands selfrecorded. 

The Professor lived in that house a 
long time,—not twenty years, but pretty 
near it. When he entered that door, 
two shadows glided over the threshold; 
fiveslingered in the doorway when he 
passed through it for the last time,—and 
one of the shadows was claimed by its 
owner to be longer than his own. What 
changes he saw in that quiet place! 
Death rained through every roof but 
his; children came into life, grew to 
maturity, wedded, faded away, threw 
themselves away; the whole drama of 
life was played in that stock-company’s 
theatre of a dozen houses, one of which 
was his, and no deep sorrow or severe ca- 
Jamity ever entered his dwelling. Peace 
be to those walls, forever,—the Professor 
said,—for the many pleasant years he has 
passed within them! 

The Professor has a friend, now living 
at a distance, who has been with him in 
many of his changes of place, and who 
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follows him in imagination with tender 
interest wherever he goes.—In that little 
court, where he lived in gay loneliness 
so long,— 

—in his autumnal sojourn by the Con- 
necticut, where it comes loitering down 
from its mountain fastnesses like a great 
lord, swallowing up the small proprietary 
rivulets very quietly as it goes, until it 
gets proud and swollen and wantons in 
huge luxurious oxbows about the fair 
Northampton meadows, and at last over- 
flows the oldest inhabitant’s memory in 
profligate freshets at Hartford and all 
along its lower shores,—up in that car- 
avansary on the banks of the stream 
where Ledyard launched his log canoe, 
and the jovial old Colonel used to lead 
the Commencement processions,—where 
blue Ascutney looked down from the 
far distance, and the hills of Beulah, as 
the Professor always called them, rolled 
up the opposite horizon in soft climbing 
masses, so suggestive of the Pilgrims 
Heavenward Path that he used to look 
through his old “ Dollond” to see if the 
Shining Ones were not within range of 
sight,—sweet visions, sweetest in those 
Sunday walks that carried them by the 
peaceful common, through the solemn 
village lying in cataleptic stillness under 
the shadow of the rod of Moses, to the 
terminus of their harmless stroll,—the 
patulous fage, in the Professor’s classic 
dialect,—the spreading beech, in more 
familiar phrase,—[stop and breathe here 
a moment, for the sentence is not done 
yet, and we have another long journey 
before us, |— 

—and again once more up among 
those other hills that shut in the amber- 
flowing Housatonic,—dark stream, but 
clear, like the lucid orbs that shine be- 
neath the lids of auburn-haired, sherry- 
wine-eyed demi-blondes,—in the home 
overlooking the winding stream and the 
smooth, flat meadow; looked down upon 
by wild hills, where the tracks of bears 
and catamounts may yet sometimes be 
seen upon the winter snow; facing the 
twin summits which rise in the far North, 
the highest waves of the great land-storm 
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in all this billowy region,—suggestive to 
mad fancies of the breasts of a half-buried 
Titaness, stretched out by a stray thun- 
derbolt, and hastily hidden away beneath 
the leaves of the forest,—in’ that home 
where seven blessed summers were pass- 


ed, which stand in memory like the seven | 


golden candlesticks in the beatific vision 
of the holy dreamer,— 

—in that modest dwelling we were 
just looking at, not glorious, yet not un- 
lovely in the youth of its drab and ma- 
hogany,—full of great and little boys’ 
playthings from top to bottom,—in all 
these summer or winter nests he was al- 
ways at home and always welcome. 

This long articulated sigh of reminis- 

cences,—this calenture which shows me 
the maple-shadowed plains of Berkshire 
and the mountain-cireled green of Graf- 
ton beneath the salt waves that come 
feeling their way along the wall at my 
feet, restless and soft-touching as blind 
men’s busy fingers,—is for that friend of 
mine who looks into the waters of the 
Patapsco and sees beneath them the same 
visions that paint themselves for me in 
the green depths of the Charles. 
‘Did I talk all this off to the school- 
mistress ?—Why, no,—of course not. I 
have been talking with you, the reader, 
for the last ten minutes. You don’t think 
I should expect any woman to listen to 
such a sentence as that long one, with- 
out giving her a chance to put in a 
word ? 


‘What did I say to the schoolmis- 
tress ?—Permit me one moment. I don’t 
doubt your ‘delicacy and good-breeding ; 
but in this particular case, as I was al- 
lowed the privilege of walking alone with 
a very interesting young woman, you 
must allow me to remark, in the classic 
version of a familiar phrase, used by our 
Master Benjamin Franklin, it is nullum 
tui negotii. 

When the schoolmistress and I reach- 
ed the school-room door, the damask 
roses I spoke of were so much heightened 
in color by exercise “that I felt sure it 
would be useful to her to take a stroll 
like this every morning, and made up 
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my mind I would ask her fo let me join 
her again. 7 


EXTRACT FROM MY PRIVATE 
JOURNAL. 


(To be burned unread.) 


I am afraid I have been a fool; for 
I have told as much of myself to this 
young person as if she were of that ripe 
and discreet age which invites confidence 
and expansive utterance. I have been 
low-spirited and listless, lately,—it is cof 
fee, I think,—(I observe that which is 
bought ready-ground never affects the 
head,)—and I notice that I tell my se- 
crets too easily when I am downhearted. 

There are inscriptions on our hearts, 
which, like that on Dighton Rock, are 
never to be seen except at dead-low 
tide. 

There is a wo-ian’s footstep on the 

sand at the side of my deepest ocean- 
buried inscription ! 
Oh, no, no, no! a thousand times, 
no !—Yet what is this which has been 
shaping itself in my soul?—Is it a 
thought ? — is it a dream ? — is it a pas- 
sion 2—Then I know what comes next. 
The Asylum stands on a bright 
and breezy hill; those glazed corridors ` 
are pleasant to walk in, in bad weather. 
But there are iron bars to all the win- 
dows. When it is fair, some of us can 
stroll outside that very high fence. *But 
I never see much life in those groups I 
sometimes meet ;—and then the careful 
man watches them so closely! How I 
remember that sad company I used to 
pass on fine mornings, when I was a 
schoolboy !—B., with his arms full of yel- 
low weeds,—ore from the gold mines 
which he discovered long before we heard 
of California,—Y., born to millions, craz- 
ed by too much plum-cake, (the boys 
said,) dogged, explosive,—made a Poly- 
phemus of my weak-eyed schoolmaster, 
by a vicious flirt with a stick,—(the multi- 
millionnaires sent him a trifle, it was sait, 
to buy another eye with; but boys are 
jealous of rich folks, and I don’t doubt 
the good people made him easy for life,) 
—how I remember them all ! 
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I recollect, as all do, the story of the 


Hall of Eblis, in “ Vathek,” and how each ` 


shape, as it lifted its hand from its breast, 
showed its heart,—a burning coal. The 
real Hall of Eblis stands on yonder sum- 
mit. Go there on the next visiting-day, and 
ask that figure crouched in the corner, 
huddled up like those Indian mummies 
and skeletons found buried in the sitting 
posture, to lift its hand,—look upon its 
heart, and behold, not fire, but ashes.— 
No, I must not think of such an end- 
ing! Dying would be a much more gen- 
tlemanly way of meeting the difficulty. 
Make a will and leave her a house or two 
and some stocks, and other little financial 
conveniences, to take away her necessity 
for keeping school.—I wonder what nice 
young man’s feet would be in my French 
slippers before six months were over! 
Well, what then ? Ifa man really loves 
a woman, of course he wouldn’t marry 
her for the world, if he were not quite 
sure that he was the best person she 
could by any possibility marry. 

It is odd enough to read over 
what I have just been writing.—It is the 
merest fancy that ever was in the world. 
I shall never be married. She will; and 
if she is as pleasant as she has been so 
far, I will give her a silver tea-set, and 
go and take tea with her and her hus- 
band, sometimes. No coffee, I hope, 
though,—it depresses me sadly. I feel 
very miserably ;—they must have been 
grinding it at home——Another morning 
walk will be good for me, and I don’t 
doubt the schoolmistress will be glad of a 
little fresh air before school. 


The throbbing flushes of the poet- 
ical intermittent have been coming over 
me from time to time of late. Did you 
ever see that electrical experiment which 
consists in passing a flash through letters 
of gold-leaf in a darkened toom, where- 
upon some name or legend springs out 
of the darkness in characters of fire ? 
There are songs all written out in my 
soul, which I could read, if the flash 
might but pass through them,—but the 
fire must come down from heaven, Ah! 
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but what if the stormy nimbus of youth- 
ful passion has blown by, and one asks 
for lightning from the ragged cirrus of 
dissolving aspirations, or the silvered 
cumulus of sluggish satiety 2. I will call 
on her whom the dead poets believed in, 
whom living ones no longer worship,— 
the immortal maid, who, name her what 
you will, —Goddess, Muse, Spirit of Beau- 
ty,—sits by the pillow of every youthful 
poet, and bends over his pale forehead 
until her tresses lie upon his cheek and 
rain their gold into his dreams. 


MUSA. 


O my lost Beauty !—hast thou folded quite 
Thy wings of morning light 
Beyond those iron gates 
Where Life crowds hurrying to the haggard 
Fates, 
And Age upon his mound of ashes waits 
To chill our fiery dreams, 
Hot from the heart of youth plunged in his 
icy streams? 


Leave me not fading in these weeds of care, 
Whose flowers are silvered hair!— 
Have I not loved thee Jong, 
Though my young lips have often done thee 
wrong 
And vexed thy heaven-tuned ear with care- 
less song ? 
Ah, wilt thou yet return, 
Bearing thy rose-hued torch, and bid thine 
altar burn ? 


Come to me!—I will flood thy silent shrine 
With my soul’s sacred wine, 
And heap thy marble floors 
As the wild spice-trees waste their fragrant 
stores 
In leafy islands walled with madrepores 
And lapped in Orient seas, 
When all their feathery palms toss, plume- 
like, in the breeze. 


Come to me!—thou shalt feed on honeyed 
words, 
Sweeter than song of birds ;— 
No wailing bulbul’s throat, 
No melting dulcimer’s melodious note, 
When o’er the midnight wave its murmurs 
float, 
Thy ravished sense might soothe 
With flow so liquid-soft, with strain so velyet- 
smooth. 


Thou shalt be decked with jewels, like a 
queen, 
Sought in those bowers of green 
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Where loop the clustered vines 
And the close-clinging dulcamara twines,— 
Pure pearls of Maydew where the moonlight 
shines, 
And Summer’s fruited gems, 
And coral pendants shorn from Autumn’s ber- 
ried stems. 


Sit by me drifting on the sleepy waves,— 

Or stretched by grass-grown graves, 
Whose gray, high-shouldered stones, 
Carved with old names Life’s time-worn roll 

disowns, 
Lean, lichen-spotted, o’er the erumbled bones 
Still slumbering where they lay 
While the sad Pilgrim watched to scare the 
wolf away! 


Spread o’er my couch thy visionary wing! 
Still let me dream and sing,— 
Dream of that winding shore 
Where scarlet cardinals bloom,—for me no 
more,— 
The stream with heaven beneath its liquid 
floor, 
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And clustering nenuphars 
Sprinkling its mirrored blue like golden-chal- 
iced stars! 


Come while their balms the linden-blossoms 
shed !— 
Come while the rose is red,— 
While blue-eyed Summer smiles 
O'er the green ripples round yon sunken 
piles 
Washed by the moon-wave warm from Indian 
isles, 
And on the sultry air 
The chestnuts spread their palms like holy 
$ men in prayer! 


Oh, for thy burning lips to fire my brain 
With thrills of wild sweet pain !— 
On life’s autumnal blast, 
Like shrivelled leaves, youth’s passion-flowers 
are cast,— 
Once loving thee, we love thee to the last! — 
Behold thy new-decked shrine, 
And hear once more the voice that breathed 
“ Forever thine!” 


THE TRUSTEE’S LAMENT. 


Per aspera ad astra. 


(Scrnr.— Outside the gate of the Astronomical Observatory at Albany.) 


THERE was a time when I was blest; 
The stars might rise in East or West 
With all their sines and wonders; 
I cared for neither great nor small, 
As pointedly unmoved by all 
As, on the top of steeple tall, 
A lightning-rod at thunders. 


What did I care for Science then ? 
I was a man with fellow-men, 

And called the Bear the Dipper; 
Segment meant piece of pie,—no more ; 
Cosine, the parallelogram that bore 
Joun Smita & Co. above a door; 

Are, what called Noah skipper. 


No axes weighed upon my mind, 
(Unless I had a few to grind,) 
And as for my astronomy, è 
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Had Hedgecock’s quadrant then been known, 
I might a lamp-post’s height have shown 
By gas-tronomic skill,—if none 

Find fault with the metonymy. 


O hours of innocence ! O ways 
How far from these unhappy days 
When all is vicy-versy ! 
No flower more peaceful took its due 
Than I, who then no difference knew 
*Twixt Ursy Major and my true 
Old crony, Major Hersey. 


Now in long broils and feuds we roast, 
Like Strasburg geese that living toast 
To make a liver-paté,— 
And all because we fondly strove 
To set the city of our love 
In scientific fame above 
Her sister Cincinnati! 


We built our tower and furnished it 
With everything folks said was fit, 
From coping-stone to grounsel ; 
And then, to give a knowing air, 
Just nominally assigned its care 
To that unmanageable affair, 
A Scientific Council. 


We built it, not that one or two 
Astronomers the stars might view 
And count the comets’ hair-roots, 
But that it might by all be said 
How very freely we had bled,— 
We were not laying out a bed 
To force their early square-roots. 


The observations we wished made 
Were on the spirit we’d displayed, 
Worthy of Athens’ high days; 
But they’ve put in a man who thinks 
Only of planets’ nodes and winks, 
So full of astronomic kinks 
He eats star-fish on Fridays. 


The instruments we did not mean 
For seeing through, but to be seen 
At tap of Trustee’s knuckle ; 
But the Director locks the gate, 
And makes ourselves and strangers wait 
While he is ciphering on a slate 
The rust of Saturn’s buckle. 
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So on the wall’s outside we stand, 

Admire the keyhole’s contour grand 
And gateposts’ sturdy granite ;— 

But, ah, is Science safe, we say, 

With one who treats Trustees this way ? 

Who knows but he may snub, some day, 
A well-conducted planet ? 


Who knows what mischief he may brew 
With such a telescope brand-new 
At the four-hundredth power ? 
He may bring some new comet down 
So near that it ‘ll singe the town 
And do the Burgess-Corps crisp-brown 
Ere they can storm his tower. 


We wanted (having got our show) 
Some man, that had a name or so, 
To be our public showman ; 
But this one shuts and locks the gate: 
Who'll answer but he’ll peculate, 
(And, faith, some stars are missed of late.) 
Now that he’s watched by no man ? 


Our own discoveries he may steal, 

Or put night’s candles out, to deal 
At junkshops with the sockets: 

Savanis, in other lands or this, 

If any theory you miss 

Whereon your cipher graven is, 
Don’t fail to search his pockets ! 


Lock up your comets: if that fails, 
Then notch their ears and clip their tails, 
That you at need may swear to ’em; 
And watch your nebulous flocks at night, 
For, if your palings are not tight, 
He may, to gratify his spite, 
Let in the Little Bear to ‘em. 


Then he’s so quarrelsome, we've fears 
He'll set the very Twins by the ears,-— 
So mad, if you resist him, 
He'd get Aquarius to play 
A milkman’s trick, some cloudy day, 
And wafer all the Milky Way 
To starve some sucking system. 


But plaints are vain! through wrath or pride, 
The Council all espouse his side 

And will our missives con no more ; 
And who that knows what savants are, 
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Each snappish as a Leyden jar, 
Will hope to soothe the wordy war 
*Twixt Ologist and Onomer ? 


Search a Reform Convention, where 

He- and she-resiarchs prepare 4 
To get the world in their power, 

You will not, when ’tis loudest, find 

Such gifts to hug and snarl combined 

As drive each astronomic mind 
With fifty-score Great-Bear-power! 


No! put the Bootees on your foot, 
Elope with Virgo, strive to shoot 
That arrow of O’Ryan’s, 
Drain Georgian Ciders to the lees, 
Attempt what crackbrained thing you please, 
But dream not you can e’er appease 
An angry man of science! 


Ah, would I were, as I was once, 
To fair Astronomy a dunce, 
Or launching jeux d’esprit at her, 
Of light zodiacal making light, 
Deaf to all tales of comets bright, 
And knowing but such stars as might 
Roll r-rs at our theatre ! 


Then calm I drew my night-cap on, 
Nor bondsman was for what went on 
Ere morning in the heavens ; 
’T was no concern of mine to fix 
The Pleiades at seven or six,— 
But now the omnium genitrix 
Seems all at sixes and sevens. 


Alas, ’twas in an evil hour 
We signed the paper for the tower, 
With Mrs. D. to head it! 
For, if the Council have their way, 
We've merely had, as Frenchmen say, 
The painful maladie du pay, 
While they get all the credit! 


Boys, henceforth doomed to spell Trustees, 
Think not it ends in double ease 
To those who hold the office ; 
Shun Science as you would Despair, 
Sit not in Cassiopeia’s chair, 
Nor hope from Berenice’s hair 
To bring away your trophies ! 
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THE POCKET-CELEBRATION OF THE FOURTH. 


WELL, it has’ happened, and we have 
survived it pretty well. The Democratic 
` Almanacs predicted a torrent, a whirl- 
wind, and we know not what meteoric 
phenomena,—but the next day Nature 
gave no sign, the dome of the State- 
House was in its place, the Monument 
was as plumb as ever, no chimney 
mourned a ravished brick, and the Re- 
publican Party took its morning tea 
and toast in peace and safety. On the 
whole, it must be considered a wonder- 
ful escape. Since Partridge’s time there 
had been no such prophecies,—since 
Miller’s, no such perverse disobliging- 
ness in the event. 

But what had happened? Why, the 
Democratic Young Men’s Celebration, 
to be sure, and Mr. Choate’s Oration. 

The good city of Boston in New Eng- 
land, for we know not how many years, 
had been in the habit of celebrating the 
National Birthday, first, with an ora- 
tion, as became the Athens of America, 
and second, with a dinner, as was meet 
in the descendants of Teutonic fore- 
fathers. The forenoon’s oration glori- 
fied us in the lump as a people, and 
every man could reckon and appropriate 
his own share of credit by the simple 
arithmetical process of dividing the last 
census by the value he set upon himself, 
a divisor easily obtained by subtracting 
from the total of inhabitants in his vil- 
lage the number of neighbors whom he 
considered ciphers. At the afternoon’s 
dinner, the pudding of praise was served 
out in slices to favored individuals; dry 
toasts were drunk by drier dignitaries; 
the Governor was compared to Solon; 
the Chief Justice to Brutus; the Orator 
of the Day to Demosthenes; the Colonel 
of the Boston Regiment to Julius Cæsar; 
and everybody went home happy from 
a feast where the historic parallels were 
sure to hold out to the last Z in Lem- 
prière. 

Gradually matters took a new course; 


the Union was suddenly supposed to 
lie at the point of dissolution, and what 


-we may call the Doctor-Brandreth style 


of oratory began. Every orator mount- 
ed the rostrum, like a mountebank at 
a fair, to proclaim the virtues of his pri- 
vate panacea for the morbid Common- 
wealth, and, as was natural in young 
students of political therapeutics, fan- 
cied that he saw symptoms of the dread 
malady of Disunion in a simple erup- 
tion of Jethro Furber at a convention of 
the Catawampusville Come-outers, or of 
Pyrophagus Quattlebum at a training 
of the Palmetto Plug-Uglies,—neither 
of which was skin-deep. The dinners 
became equally dreary. Did the eye of 
a speaker light on the national dish of 
beans, he was reminded of the languid 
pulse of the sentiment of union; did 
he see a broiled chicken, it called up to 
his mind’s eye the bird of-our uncom- 
mon country, with the gridiron on his 
breast, liable to be reduced at any 
moment to the heraldic duality of his 
Austrian congener by the strife of con- 
tending sections pulling in opposite di- 
rections; an innocent pippin was enotigh 
to suggest the apple of discord; and with 
the removal of the cloth came a dessert 
of diagnoses on the cancer that was 
supposed to be preying on the national 
vitals. The only variety was a cringing 
compliment, in which Bunker Hill curt- 
sied to King’s Mountain, to any South- 
ern brother who chanced to be present, 
and who replied patronizingly,—while his 
compatriots at the warmer end of the 
Union were probably, with amiable sin- 
cerity, applying to the Yankees that ep- 
ithet whose expression in type differs 
but little from that of a doctorate in 
divinity, but which precedes the name it 
qualifies, as that follows it, and was never, 
except by Beaumarchais and Fielding, 
reckoned among titles of honor or cour- 
tesy. 

A delusion seemed to have taken pos- 
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session of our public men, that the peo- 
ple wanted doctors of the body-politic to 
rule over them, and, if those were not 
to be had, would put up with the next 
best thing,—quacks. Every one who 
was willing to be an Eminent States- 
man issued his circulars, like the Re- 
tired Physician, on all publie occasions, 
offering to send his recipe in return for 
a vote.“ The cabalistic formula always 
turned out to be this: —“ Take your 
humble servant for four years at the 
White House; if no cure is effected, re- 
peat the dose.” 

Meanwhile were there any symptoms 
of disease in the Constitution? Not the 
least. The whole affair was like one of 
those alarms in a country-town which 
begin with the rumor of ten cases of 
confluent small-pox and end with the 
discovery that the doctor has been called 
to a case of nettle-rash at Deacon Scud- 
der’s. But sober men, who loved the 
Union in a quiet way, without advertis- 
ing it in the newspapers, and who were 
willing to sacrifice everything to the Con- 
stitution but the rights it was intended to 
protect, began to fear that the alarmists 
might create the disease which they kept 
up so much excitement about. 

This being the posture of affairs, the 
city of Boston, a twelvemonth since, chose 
for their annual orator a clergyman dis- 
tinguished for eloquence, and for that im- 
portant part of patriotism, at least, which 
consists in purity of life. This gentle- 
man, being neither a candidate for office 
nor the canvasser of a candidate, ventured 
upon a new kind of address. He took 
for his theme the duties consequent upon 
the privileges of Freedom, ventured to 
mention self-respect as one of them, and 
commented upon the invitation of a Vir- 
ginia Senator, the author of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, to a Seventeenth-of-June Cele- 
bration, while the Senators of Massachu- 
setts were neglected. In speaking of 
this, he used, we believe, the word “ flunk- 
eyism.” It is not an elegant word; it is 
not even an English one ;—but had the 
speaker sought for a Saxon correlative, 
he could hardly have found one that 
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would have seemed more satisfactory, 
especially to those who deserved it; for 
Saxon is straightforward, and a reluc- 
tance to be classified (fatal to science) is 


- characteristic of the human animal. 


An orator who suggests a new view of 
any topic is a disturber of the digestive 
organs,—this was very, properly a matter 
of offence to the Aldermen who were to 
dine after the oration, —but an orator 
who tampers with the language we have 
inherited from Shakspeare and Milton, 
and which we share with Tupper, was 
an object for deeper reprobation.’ The 
Young Men’s Democratic Association of 
Boston are purists; they are jealous for 
their mother-tongue,—and it is the more 
disinterested in them as a large proportion 
of them are Irishmen; they are exclusive, 
—a generous confusion of ideas as to the 
meaning of democracy, even more char- 
acteristically Hibernian; they are sen- 
timental, too,—melancholy as gibeats,— 
and feared (from last year’s example) that 
the city might not furnish them with a 
sufficiently lachrymose Antony to hold 
up before them the bloody garment of 
America, and show what rents the envi- 
ous Blairs and Wilsons and Douglasses 
had made in it. Accordingly they re- 
solved to have a public celebration all to 
themselves,—a pocket-edition of the cum- 
brous civic work,—and as the city pro- 
vided fireworks in the evening, in order 
to be beforehand with it in their pyrotech- 
nics, they gave Mr. Choate in the fore- 
noon. 

We did not hear Mr. Choate’s oration; 
we only read it in the newspapers. Cold 
fireworks, the morning after, are not en- 
livening. You have the form without 
the fire, and the stick without the soar. 
But we soon found that we were to ex- 
pect no such disappointment from Mr. 
Choate. He seems to announce at the out- 
set that he has closed his laboratory. The 
Prospero of periods had broken his wand 
and sunk his book deeper than ever office- 
hunter sounded. The boys in the street 
might wander fancy-free, and fire their 
Chinese crackers as they listed; but for 
him this was a solemn occasion, and he 
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invited his hearers to a Stoic feast of Med- 
ford crackers and water, to a philosophic 
banquet of metaphors and metaphysics. 
We confess that we expected a great 
deal. Better a crust with Plato than 
nightingales’ tongues with Apicius; and 
if Mr. Choate promised only the crust, 
we were sure of one melodious tongue, 
at least, before the meal was over. He is 
a man of whom any community might be 
proud. Were society an organized thing 
here, as in Europe, no dinner and no 
drawing-room would be perfect without 
his talk. He would have been heard 
gladly at Johnson’s club. The Horten- 
sius of our courts, with a cloud of clients, 
he yet finds time to be a scholar and a 
critic, and to read Plato and Homer as 
they were read by Plato’s and Homer’s 
countrymen. Unsurpassed in that elo- 
quence which, if it does not convince, in- 
toxicates a jury, he was counted, so long 
as Webster lived, the second advocate of 
our bar. 
All this we concede to Mr. Choate with 
‘unreserved admiration ; but when, leaving 
the field where he had won his spurs as 
the successful defender of men crimin- 
ally accused, he undertakes to demon- 
strate the sources whence national life 
is drawn, and the causes which lead 
to its decay,—to expound authorita- 
tively the thedry of political ethics and 
the principles of sagacious statesman- 
ship, wary in its steps, and therefore 
durable in. its results,—it becomes nat- 
ural and fair to ask, What has been the 
special training that has fitted him for the 
task? More than this: when he comes 
forward as the public prosecutor of the 
Republican Party, it becomes our duty to 
examine the force of his arguments and 
the soundness of his logic. Has his own 
experience given him any right to talk 
superciliously to a great party over- 
whelmingly triumphant in the Free 
States? And does his oration show him 
to possess such qualities of mind, such 
grasp of reason, such continuity of in- 
duction, as to entitle him to underrate 
the intelligence of so large a number of 
his fellow-citizens by accusing them of 
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being incapable of a generalization and 
incompetent to apprehend a principle ? 
` The Bar has given few historically-great 
statesmen to the world,—fewer than the 
Church, which Mr. Choate undervalues in 
a sentence which, we cannot help think- 
ing, is below the dignity of the occasion, 
and jarringly discordant with the gener- 
ally elevated tone of his address. Burke, 
an authority whom Mr. Choate will not 
call in question, has said that the training 
of the bar tends to make the faculties 
acute, but at the same time narrow. The 
study of jurisprudence may, no doubt, en- 
large the intellect; but the habit of mind 
induced by an indiscriminate advocacy— 
which may be summoned to the defence 
of a Sidney to-day and of a spoon-thief 
to-morrow—is rather that of the sophist 
than of the philosophic reasoner. Not 
truth, but the questionable victory of the 
moment, becomes naturally and inevitably 
the aim and end of all the pleader’s fac- 
ulties. For him the question is not what 
principle, but what interest of John Doe, 
may be at stake. Such has been Mr. 
Choate’s school as a reasoner. As a 
politician, his experience has been lim- 
ited. The member of a party which 
rarely succeeded in winning, and never 
in long retaining, the suffrages of the 
country, he for a time occupied a seat in 
the Senate, but without justifying the ex- 
pectations of his friends. So far, his his- 
tory shows nothing that can give him the 
right to assume so high and mighty a tone 
in speaking of his political opponents. 
But in his scholarship he has a claim 
to be heard, and to be heard respect- 
fully. Here lies his real strength, and 
hence is derived the inspiration of his 
better eloquence. The scholar enjoys 
more than the privilege, without the curse, 
of the Wandering Jew. He can tread 
the windy plain of Troy, he can listen to 
Demosthenes, can follow Dante through 
Paradise, can await the rising of the cur- 
tain for the first acting of Hamlet. Mr. 
Choate’s oration shows that he has drawn 
that full breath which is, perhaps, pos- 
sible only under a Grecian sky, and it is, 


. in its better parts, scholarly in the best 


` reputation. 
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sense of the word.* It shows that he has 
read out-of-the-way books, like Bodinus 
“De Republica,” and fresh ones, like Glad- 
stone’s Homer,—that he can do justice, 
with Spinoza, to Machiavelli,—and that 
in letters, at least, he has no narrow pre- 
judices. Its sentences are full of scholarly 
allusion, and its language glitters contin- 
ually with pattins of bright gold from 
Shakspeare. We abhor that profane 
vulgarity of our politics which denies to 
an antagonist the merits which are justly 
his, because he may have been blinded 
to the truth of our principles by the de- 
merits which are justly ours, — which 
hates the man because it hates his creed, 
and, instead of grappling with his argu- 
ment, seeks in the kitchen-drains of 
scandal for the material to bespatter his 
Let us say, then, honestly, 
what we honestly think,—the feeling, the 
mastery and choice of language, the in- 
tellectual comprehensiyeness of glance, 
which can so order the many-columned 
aisle of a period, that the eye, losing 
none of the crowded particulars, yet 
sees through all, at the vista’s end, the 
gleaming figure of thought to enshrine 
which the costly fabric was reared,—all 
these qualities of the orator demand and 
receive our sincere applause. In an age 
when indolence or the study of French 
models has reduced our sentences to 
the economic curtness of telegraphic de- 
spatches, to the dimension of the epi- 
gram without its point, Mr. Choate is one 
of the few whose paragraphs echo with 
the long-resounding pace of Dryden’s 
coursers, and who can drive a predicate 
and six without danger of an overset. 

Mr. Choate begins by congratulating 


_ his hearers that there comes one day in 


our year when “faults may be forgotten,— 
. . - - when the arrogance of reform, the 
excesses of reform, the strife of parties, 
the rivalries of regions, shall give place 
to a wider, warmer, juster sentiment,— 


* We may be allowed to wonder, however, 
at his speaking of “ memories that burn and 
revel in the pages of Herodotus,’—a phrase 
which does injustice to the simple and quiet 
style of the delightful Pepys of Antiquity. 
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when, turning from the corners and dark 
places of offensiveness,.... we may 
go up together to the serene and secret 
mountain-top,” etc. Had he kept to the 
path which he thus marked out for him- 
self, we should have had #iothing to say. 
But he goes out of his way to indulge a 
spleen unworthy of himself and the occa- 
sion, and brings against political oppo- 
nents, sometimes. directly, sometimes by 
innuendo, charges which, as displaying 
personal irritation, are impolitie and in 
bad taste. One fruit of scholarship, and 
its fairest, he does not seem to have 
plucked,—one proof of contented convic- 
tion in the truth of his opinions he does 
not give,—that indifference to contem- 
porary clamor and hostile criticism, that 
magnanimous selftrust, which, assured of 
its own loyalty to present duty, can wait 
patiently for future justice. 

His exordium over, Mr. Choate pro- 
ceeds to define and to discuss National- 
ity. We heartily agree with him in all 
he says in its praise, and draw attention, 
in passing, to a charming idyllic pas- 
sage in which he speaks of the early in- 
fluences which first develope in us its 
germinal principle. But when he says, 
that the sentiment of a national life, once 
existing, must still be kept alive by an 
exercise of the reason and the will, 
we dissent. It must be a matter of in- 
stinct, or it is nothing. ‘The examples of 
nationality which he cites are those of an- 
cient Greece and modern Germany. Now 
we aflirm, that, with accidental excep- 
tions, nationality has always been a mat- 
ter of race, and was eminently so in the 
instances he quotes. If we read rightly, 
the nationality which glows in the “ Iliad,” 
and which it was, perhaps, one object 
of the poem to rouse or to make coher- 
ent, is one of blood, not territory. The 
same is true of Germany, of Russia, (add- 
ing the element of a common religious 
creed,) and of France, where the Celtic 
sentiment becomes day by day more 
predominant. The exceptions are Eng- 
land and Switzerland, whose intense na- 
tionality is due to insulation, and Holland, 
which was morally an island, cut off as it 
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was from France by difference of lan- 
guage and antipathy of race, and from 
kindred Germany by the antagonism of 
institutions. A patriotism by the chart 
is a monster that the world ne’er saw. 
Men may fall in love with a lady’s pic- 
ture, but not with the map of their coun- 
try. Few persons have the poetic imag- 
ination of Mr. Choate, that can vivify 
the dead lines and combine the complex 
features. It seems to us that our own 
problem of creating a national sentiment 
out of such diverse materials of race, such 
sometimes discordant or even hostile tra- 
ditions, and then of giving it an intense- 
ness of vitality that can overcome our 
vast spaces and our differences of cli- 
mate and interest, is a new problem, 
not easily to be worked out by the old 
methods. Mr. Choate’s plan seems to 
consist in the old formula of the Fa- 
thers. He would have us think of 
their sacrifices and their heroisms, their 
common danger and their common deliv- 
erance, Excellent, as far as it goes; but 
what are we to do with the large foreign 
fraction of our population imported within 
the last forty years, a great proportion of 
whom never so much as heard even of 
the war of 1812? Shall we talk of Ben- 
nington and Yorktown to the Germans, 
whose grandfathers, if they were con- 
cerned at all in those memorable trans- 
actions, were concerned on the wrong 
side? Shall we talk of the constancy of 
Puritan Pilgrims to the Romanist Irish- 
man, who knows more of Brian Boroo 
than of the Mayflower ? 

It will be many generations before we 
become so fused as to have a common 
past, and the conciliation and forbear- 
ance which Mr. Choate recommends to 
related sections of country will be more 
than equally necessary to unrelated 
races. But while we are waiting for 
a past in which we can all agree, 
Mr. Choate sees danger in the disre- 
spect which he accuses certain anonymi 
of entertaining for the past in general. 
But for what past? Does Mr. Choate 
mean our own American past? Does 
he refer us to that for lessons of forbear- 
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ance, submission, and waiting for God’s 
good time? Is the contemplation of 
their own history and respect for their 
own traditions the lenitive he prescribes 
for a people whose only history is a revo- 
lution, whose only tradition is rebellion ? 
To what past and to what tradition did 
the Pilgrim Fathers appeal, except to 
that past, older than all history, that 
tradition, sacred from all decay, which, 
derived from an antiquity behind and 
beyond all the hoary generations, points 
the human soul to the God from whom 
it derived life, and with it the privilege 
of freedom and the duty of obedience? 
To what historical past did Jefferson go 
for the preamble of the Declaration, un- 
less to the reveries of a half-dozen inno- 
vating enthusiasts, men of the closet,—of 
that class which Mr. Choate disparages 
by implication, though it has done more 
to shape the course of the world than 
any number of statesmen, whose highest 
office is, commonly, to deal prudently 
with the circumstances of the moment? 

Mr. Choate does a great injustice to 
the Republican Party when he lays this 
irreverence for the past to their charge. 
As he seems to think that he alone has 
read books ‘and studied the lessons of 
antiquity, he will be pleased to learn 
that there are persons also in that par- 
ty who have not neglected all their 
opportunities in that kind. The object 
of the Republicans is to bring back the 
policy and practice of the Republic to 
some nearer agreement with the tradi- 
tions of the fathers. They also have a 
National Idea,—for some of them are 
capable of distinguishing “a phrase from 
an idea,” or Mr. Choate would find it 
easier to convert them. They propose 
to create a National Sentiment, in the 
only way that is possible under condi- 
tions like ours, by clearing the way for 
the development of a nation which 
shall be, not only in Fourth-ofJuly 
orations, but on every day in the year, 
and in the mouths of all peoples, great 
and wise, just and brave, and whose 
idea, always august and venerable, by 
turns lovely and terrible, shall bind us 
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all in a common nationality by our loy- 
alty to what is true, our reverence for 
what is good, our love for what is beau- 
tiful, and our sense of security in what 
is mighty. That is the America which 
the Fathers conceived, and it is that 
to which the children look forward,—an 
America which shall displace Ireland 
and Germany, Massachusetts and Caroli- 
na, in the hearts of those who call them 
mother, with an image of maternity at 
once more tender and more majestic. 

There is a past for which Republicans 
have indeed no respect,—but it is one of 
recent date ; there is a history from which 
they refuse to take lessons except for 
warning and not example,—but it is a his- 
tory which is not yet written. When the 
future historian shall study that past and 
gather materials for writing that history, 
he will find cause for wonder at the 
strength of that national vitality which 
could withstand and survive, not the ef- 
forts of Mr. Choate’s dreadful reformers, 
but of an administration calling itself 
Democratic, which, with the creed of the 
Ostend Manifesto for its foreign, and the 
practice of Kansas for its domestic policy, 
could yet find a scholar and a gentleman 
like Mr. Choate to defend it. 

Mr. Choate charges the Republicans 
with being incapable of a generalization. 
They can, at least, generalize so far as 
this,—that, when they find a number of 
sophistries in an argument, they conclude 
that the cause which requires their sup- 
port must be a weak one. One of the 
most amusing of these in the oration be- 
fore us is where (using the very same 
arguments that were urged in favor of 
that coalition in Massachusetts against the 


morality of which the then party of Mr. . 


Choate exclaimed so loudly) he extols 
the merits of Compromise in statesman- 
ship. In support of what he says on this 
subject, he quotes from a speech of Arch- 
bishop Whately a passage in favor of 
Expediency. It is really too bad, that 
the Primate of Ireland, of all men living, 
should be made the abetter in two falla- 
cies. In the first place, Mr. Choate as- 
sumes that there are certain deluded per- 
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sons who affirm that all compromises in 
polities are wrong. Having stuffed out 
his man of straw, he proceeds grave- 
ly to argue with him, as if he were as 
cunning of fence as Duns Scotus. One 
would think, from some of the notions he 
deems it necessary to combat, that we 
were living in the time of the Fifth-Mon- 
archy men, and that Captain Venner 
with his troop was ready to issue from 
the garrets of Batterymarch Street, to 
find Armageddon in Dock Square, and 
the Beast of the Revelation in the Chief 
of Police. There is no man who believes 
that the ship.of State, any more than an 
ordinary vessel, can be navigated by the 
New Testament alone; but neither will 
be the worse for having it aboard. The 
Puritans sailed theirs by Deuteronomy, 
but it was a Deuteronomy qualified by 
an eye to the main chance. Mr. Choate’s 
syllogism may be stated thus: Some com- 
promises are necessary in order to carry 
on a free government; but this is a 
compromise; therefore it is necessary. 
Here is the first fallacy. The other syl- 
logism runs thus: Expediency is essen- 
tial in politics; so also is compromise ; 
therefore some particular compromise is 
expedient. Fallacy number two. The 
latent application in this part of Mr. 
Choate’s oration is, of course, to Com- 
promises on the Slavery question. We 
agree with him, that no man of sense will 
deny that compromise is essential in poli- 
tics, and especially in our politics. With 
a single exception, all that he says on this 
topic is expressed with masterly force and 
completeness. But when we come to the . 
application of it, the matter assumes an- 
other face. Men of sense may, and do, 
differ as to what is a compromise, or, 
agreeing in that, they may differ again as 
to whether it be expedient. For exam- 
ple, if a man, having taken anothers 
cloak, insist on taking his coat also, the 
denudee, though he might congratulate 
himself on having been set forward so 
far on his way toward the natural man 
of Rousseau, would hardly call the affair 
a compromise on the part of the denuder. 
Or again, if his brother with Ostend 
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principles should offer to compromise 
about the coat by taking only half of it, 
he would be in considerable doubt wheth- 
er the arrangement were expedient. Now 
there are many honest people, not as elo- 
quent as Mr. Choate, not as scholarly, 
and perhaps not more illogical, who firm- 
ly believe that our compromises on the 
question of Slavery have afforded ex- 
amples of both the species above de- 
scribed. It is not unnatural, therefore, 
that, while they assent to his general 
theory, they should protest against his 
mode of applying it to particulars. They 
may be incapable of a generalization, 
(they certainly are, if this be Mr. Choate’s 
notion of one,) but they are incapable 
also of a deliberate fallacy. We think 
we find here one of the cases in which 
his training as an advocate has been of 
evil effect on his fairness of mind. No 
more potent lie can be made than of the 
ashes of truth. A fallacy is dangerous 
because of the half-truth init. Swallow 
a strong dose of pure poison, and the 
stomach may reject it; but take half as 
much, mixed with innocent water, and it 
will do you a mischief. But Mr. Choate 
is nothing, if not illogical: recognizing 
the manifest hand of God in the affairs 
of the world, he would leave the question 
of Slavery with Him. ` Now we offer Mr. 
Choate a dilemma: either God always 
interferes, or sometinies: if always, why 
need Mr. Choate meddle? why not 
leave it to Him to avert the dangers of 
Anti-slavery, as well as to remedy the 
evils of Slavery ?—if only sometimes, 
(nec deus intersit nist dignus vindice 
nodus,) who is to decide when the time 
for human effort has come? Each man 
for himself, or Mr. Choate for all? 

Let us try Mr. Choate’s style of reason- 
ing against himself. He says, “ One may 
know Aristophanes and Geography and 
the Cosmical Unity and Telluric Influ- 
ences,” (why didn’t he add, “ Neptune, 
Plutarch, and Nicodemus”!) “and the 
smaller morals of life, and the sounding 
pretensions of philanthropy,” (this last, at 
any rate, is useful knowledge,) “and yet 
not know America.” We must confess, 
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that we do not see why on earth he should. 
In fact, by the time he had got to the 
“Telluric Influences,” (whatever they 
are,) we should think he might consider 
his education completed, and his head 
would even then be as great a wonder as 
that of the schoolmaster in the “ Deserted 
Village.” In the same way, a man might 
have seena horse, (if only a clothes-horse,) 
a dog, a cat, and a tadpole, and yet never 
have seen the elephant,—a most blame- 
worthy neglect of opportunities. But let 
us apply Mr. Choate’s syllogistie process 
to the list of this extraordinary nameless 
person’s acquirements. The Republican 
Party do not know any of these amazing 
things; ergo, they must know America; 
and the corollary (judging from Mr. 
Choate’s own practice, as displayed in the 
parts of his oration which we are sure he 
will one day wish to blot) would seem to 
be, that, having the honor of her acquaint- 
ance, they may apply very contemptuous 
epithets to everybody that disagrees with 
them. The only weak point in our case 
is, that Mr. Choate himself seems to allow 
them the one merit of knowing some- 
thing of Geography,—for he says they 
wished to elect a “geographical Presi- 
dent,”—hbut, perhaps, as they did not suc- 
ceed in doing so, he will forgive them the 
possession of that accomplishment, so hos- 
tile to a knowledge of America. 

We confess that we were surprised to 
find Mr. Choate reviving, on “the serene 
and secret mountain-top,”—which, being 
interpreted, means the rather prosaic 
Tremont Temple,—the forgotten slang of 
a bygone political contest, as in the in- 
stance we have just quoted of the “ geo- 
graphical President.” We think that 
Colonel Fremont might be allowed to 
rest in peace, now that a California court 
has decided—with a logic worthy of Mr. 
Choate himself—that he has no manner 
of right to the gold in his Mariposa mines, 
because he owns them. But we should 
like to have Mr. Choate define, when he 
has leisure, where an unfortunate can- 
didate can take up his abode, in order 
to escape the imputation of being “ geo- 
graphical.” Tt is a grave charge to be 
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brought against any man, as we see by 
its being coupled with those dreadful 
Telluric Influences and Cosmical (ought 
we not to dele the s ?) Unities; and since 
the most harmless man in the world may 
become a candidate before he expects it, 
it would be charitable to warn him before- 
hand what is an allowable habitat in such 
a contingency. 

We ‘said we were surprised at seeing 
our old friend, the “ geographical Presi- 
dent,” again; but we soon found that he 
reappeared only as the file-leader of a 
ragged regiment of kindred scarecrows,— 
nay, with others so battered and bedrag- 
gled, that they were scarce fit to be the 
camp-followers of the soldiery with whom 
Falstaff refused to march through Cov- 
entry. The sarcasms which Mr. Choate 
vents against the Anti-slavery sentiment 
of the country are so old as to be posi- 
tively respectable,—we wish we could say 
that their vivacity increased with their 
years,—and as for his graver indictments, 
there never was anything so ancient, un- 
less it be an American lad of eighteen. 
There are not a great many of either, but 
they are made to recur often enough to 
produce the impression of numbers. They 
remind us of the theatric army, composed 
always of the same old guard of supernu- 
meraries and candle-snuffers, and which, 
by marching round and round the paper 
forest in the background, would make six 
men pass muster very well for sixty, did 
not the fatally regular recurrence of the 
hero whose cotton armor bunches at the 
knees, and the other whose legs insist 
on the un-Grecian eccentricity of being 
straight in profile and crooked in a front 
view, bring us back to calmer estimates. 

We used the word indictments with 
design, both as appropriate to Mr, 
Choate’s profession and exactly descrip- 
tive of the thing itself. For, as in an 
indictment for murder, in order to close 
every loophole of evasion, the prudent 
attorney affirms that the accused did 
the deed with an awfully destructive 
to-wit, — with a knife, axe, bludgeon, 
pistol, bootjack, six-pounder, and what 
not, which were then and there in the 
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Briarean hands of him the said What’s- 
his-name, so Mr. Choate represents the 
Republican Party to have attempted the 
assassination of the Constitution with a 
most remarkable medley of instruments. 
He does not, indeed, use the words 
“Republican Party,” but it is perfectly 
clear from the context; as in the case of 
the “geographical President,” for whom 
the charges are intended. Out of tender- 
ness for the artist, let him for whom the 
garment is intended put it on, though it 
may not fit him,—and for our own parts, 
as humble members of the Anti-slave- 
trade, Anti-filibuster, and Anti-disreputa- 
ble-things-generally Party, we don our 
Joseph’s coat (for Mr. Choate could not 
make one that was not of many colors) 
with good-humored serenity. 

Of course, Sectionalism is not forgot- 
ten. The pumpkin-lantern, that had per- 
formed so many offices of alarm, though 
a little wrinkled now, was too valuable a 
stage-property to be neglected. In the 
hands of so skilful an operator, its slen- 
der body flutters voluminous with new 
folds of inexpensive cotton, and its eyes 
glare with the baleful terrors of unlim- 
ited tallow. Mr. Choate honestly con- 
fesses that sectional jealousies are coeval 
with the country itself, but it is only as 
fomented by Anti-slavery-extension that 
he finds them dreadful. When South 
Carolina threatened disunion unless the 
Tariff of the party to which Mr. Choate 
then belonged were modified, did he 
think it necessary for the Protectionists 
to surrender their policy? There is not, 
and there never was, any party numer- 
ically considerable at the North, in favor 
of disunion. Were homilies on fraternal 
concessions the things to heal this breach, 
the South is the fitting place for their 
delivery; but mouth-glue, however use- 
ful to stick slight matters together, is 
not the cement with which confedera- 
cies are bound to a common centre. 
There must be the gravitation of interest 
as well as of honor and duty. We won- 
der that the parallel case of Scotland 
and England did not occur to Mr. Choate, 
in speaking upon this point. Scotland 
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was clamorous and England jealously 
contemptuous, for nearly a century. 
Twice since the union, the land of cakes 
has been in rebellion; but as long as a 
pound Scots was only a twentieth part 
of a pound English,—as long as the treas- 
ury was filled chiefly from south the 
Tweed, and the sons of poor and proud 
Scottish lairds could make glittering ab- 
stractions from it,—as long as place was to 
be won or hoped for,—there was no dan- 
ger. So with us,—though Jacob and Esau 
quarrelled already in the womb, yet, so 
long as the weaker and more politic 
brother can get the elder brother’s por- 
tion, and simple Esau hunts his whales 
and pierces his untrodden forests, con- 
tent with his mess of pottage,—honestly 
abiding by his bargain, though a little 
puzzled at its terms,—we think that 
fratricide, or the sincere thought of it, is 
very far off. 


We should be glad to*extract some 
passages of peculiar force and beauty,— 
such as that where Mr. Choate rebukes 
the undue haste of reformers, and calls 
to mind the slow development and lon- 
gevity of states and ideas. But our duty 
is the less pleasing one of pointing to 
some of the sophistries of the argument 
and some of the ill-advised ebullitions of 
the orator. We leave his exegesis of 
“ Render unto Cesar” to answer itself; 
but what can be worse than this,—worse 
in taste, in temper, in reason ? 

“ There is a cant of shallowness and fanati- 
cism which misunderstands and denies this. 
There is a distempered and ambitious moral- 
ity which says civil prudence is no virtue. 
There is a philanthropy,—so it calls itself,— 
pedantry, arrogance, folly, cruelty, impious- 
ness, I call it, fit enough for a pulpit, totally 
unfit for a people, —fit enough for a preacher, 
totally unfit for a statesman.” 

Think of it!—fit enough for St. Au- 
gustine and St. Francis, (to mention no 
greater names,) fit enough for Taylor 
and Barrow, for Bossuet and Fénelon, but 
not for Mr. Buchanan or Mr. Cushing! 

In another place Mr. Choate says, 
“that even the laughter of fools, and 
children, and madmen, little ministers, 
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little editors, and little politicians, can 
inflict the mosquito-bite, not deep, but 
stinging.” As this is one of the best of 
his sarcasms, we give it the advantage of 
the circulation of the “ Atlantic,”—gener- 
ous and tidal circulation, as he himself 
might call it. We do not think the mos- 
quito image new,—if we remember, the 
editor of the Bungtown Copperhead uses 
it weekly against “our pitiful contem- 
porary,”—though the notion of a mos- 
quito-bite inflicted by a laugh is original 
with Mr. Choate, unless Lord Castlereagh 
may have used it before. But we would 
seriously ask Mr. Choate who the big 
ministers of the country are, if the 
Beechers, if Wayland, Park, Bushnell, 
Cheever, Furness, Parker, Hedge, Bel- 
lows, and Huntington are the little ones ? 

There is an amusing passage in which 
Mr. Choate would seem to assume to 
himself and those who agree with him 
the honors of martyrdom. This shows 
a wonderful change in public opinion; 
though the martyrs in the “ Legenda Au- 
rea” and Fox seem to have had a hard- 
er time of it than we supposed to be the 
case with Mr. Choate. 

We have not space to follow him far- 
ther, and only the reputation of the man, 
and the singularity of the occasion, which 
gave a kind of national significance to 
the affair, would have tempted us to 
intrude upon the select privacy of the 
Young Men’s Democratic Association. 

Finally, as Mr. Choate appears to have 
a very mean opinion of the understand- 
ings and the culture of those opposed to 
him in politics, we beg to remind him, 
since he has been led out, like Balaam, 
to prophesy against the tents and armies 
of the Republican Israel, and has ended 
by proving their invincibility, that it was 
an animal in all respects inferior to a 
prophet, and in some to a politician, who 
was first aware of the presence of the 
heavenly messenger; and it may be that 
persons incapable of a generalization— 
as that patient creature undoubtedly was 
—may see as far into the future as the 
greatest philosopher who turns his eyes 
always to the past. a 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Dr. Asa Gray’s Botanical Series, New 
York, Ivison & Phinney, consisting of— 


I. How Plants Grow, ete., with a Popular 
Flora, etc. 16mo. pp. 283. 

I. First Lessons in Botany and Vegetable 
Physiology. 8vo. pp. 236. 

Introduction to Structural and System- 
atic Botany and Vegetable Physiology. 
8vo. pp. 555. 

. Manual of the Botany of the Northern 
United States, including Virginia, 
Kentucky, ete. 8vo. pp. 636. 

V. Same as IV. with the Mosses and 
Liverworts added, illustrated by En- 
gravings. pp. 739. 

Same as IV., with II. bound up with 
it. pp. 872. 


Til. 
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Tue first-named of these books is ‘a new 
‘candidate for public favor ; the others are 
revised and improved editions of books 
which have already been favorably re- 
ceived. We have sometimes thought that 
the popularity of a school-book is in in- 
verse proportion to its merits, and are glad 
to learn that five editions of Dr. Gray’s 
“Structural and Systematic Botany ” are 
witnesses against the truth of this as- 
sumption. No man can deny that Dr. 
Gray’s books are all of the highest order 
of merit. The accuracy and extent of his 
scholarship are manifest on every page,— 
a scholarship consisting not merely in an 
extensive acquaintance with the works of 
other botanists, but in a careful confirmation 
of their results, and in additions to their 
knowledge, by an observation of Nature 
for himself. His clearness of style is an 
equally valuable characteristic, making the 
reader sure that he understands Dr. Gray, 
and that Dr. Gray understands the subject. 
In the “Manual” this clearness of style ex- 
tends to the judicious selection of distinc- 
tive marks, whereby allied species may be 
distinguished from each other. Even the 
most difficult genera of golden-rods, asters, 
and grasses become intelligible in this 
manual; and many a less difficult genus 
which puzzled our boyhood, with Beck’s, 
Eaton’s, and Pursh’s manuals, became so 
plain in Gray, that we cannot now imagine 
where was the difficulty. The extent of 
the field which Gray’s Manual covers 


prevents him, of course, from giving such 
lifelike descriptions of plants as may be 
found in Dr, Bigelow’s “ Plants of Boston 
and its Vicinity,” or such minute word- 
daguerreotypes as those in Mr. Emerson’s 
“ Trees of Massachusetts,” —books which 
no New England student of botany can 
afford to be without; but, on the other 
hand, the description of each species, aided 
by typographical devices of Italics, ete., is 
sufficient for any intelligent observer to 
identify a specimen. The exquisite en- 
gravings, illustrating the genera of Ferns, 
Hepatice, and Mosses, are also a great 
assistance. 

The volume which we have marked III. 
is the fifth revised edition of the “ Botanical 
Text-Book.” It contains a complete, al- 
though concise, sketch of Structural Bot- 
any and Vegetable Physiology, and a 
birds’-eye view of the whole vegetable 
kingdom in its subdivision into families, 
illustrated by over thirteen hundred en- 
gravings on wood. It has become a stand- 
ard of botany, wherever our language is 
read. 

For those who do not wish to pursue the 
study so far, the “ First Lessons” is one 
of the most happily arranged and happily 
written scientific text-books ever published, 
and is illustrated by three hundred and 
sixty well-executed wood-cuts. This takes 
scholars of thirteen or fourteen years of age 
far enough into the recesses of the science 
for them to see its beauties, and to learn the 
passwords which shall admit them to all its 
hidden and inexhaustible treasures. It 
goes over substantially the same ground 
that is covered by the volume we have 
marked III., but in simpler language and 
with much less detail; and closes with 
clear practical directions how to collect 
specimens and make an herbarium. 

The first book is intended for children 
of ten or twelve years old, at home or in 
school. We hail itas aremarkably success- 
ful effort of a truly learned man to write a 
book actually adapted to young children. 
While all teachers, and writers upon edu- 
cation, insist on the importance of having a 
child’s first impressions such as shall not 
need to be afterwards corrected, and such as 
shall attract the child towards the study to 
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which it is introduced, our elementary 
books have usually sinned in one or both 
these points. They are either dry and 
repulsive, or else vague and incorrect ;— 
frequently have both faults. But the child 
is here told “ how plants grow” in a very 
pleasant manner, with neat and pretty 
pictures to illustrate the words, by one 
whose thorough knowledge and perspi- 
cuity of style prevent him from ever 
giving a wrong impression. The “ Popu- 
lar Flora” which is appended, contains a 
description of about one hundred families 
of the most common cultivated and wild 
plants, and of the most familiar genera and 
species in each family. The English 
names are in all cases put in the fore- 
ground in bold type,—while the Latin 
names stand modestly back, half hidden 
in parentheses and Italics; and these 
English names are in general very well 
selected,—although we think that when 
two or, three English names are given to 
one plant, or one name to several plants, 
Dr. Gray ought to indicate which name 
he prefers. He allows “Dogwood” to 
stand without rebuke for the poison sumac, 
as well as for the flowering cornel; and 
gives “ Winterberry ” and “Black Alder ” 
without comment to Prinos verticellata. A 
word of preference on his part might do 
something towards reforming and simplify- 
ing the popular nomenclature, and this 
child’s manual is the place to utter that 
word. We think also that in a second 
edition of this Popular Flora it would be 
well to give a popular description of a few 
of the most beautiful flowers belonging to 
those families which are too difficult for the 
child properly to analyze. Thus, Arethu- 
sa, Cypripedium, Pogonia, Calopogon, Spi- 
ranthes, Festuca, Osmunda, Onoclea, Ly- 
copodium, Polytrichum, Bryum, Marchan- 
tia, Usnea, Parmelia, Cladonia, Agaricus, 
Chondrus, and perhaps a few other genera, 
furnish plants so familiar and so striking 
that a child will be sure to inquire con- 
cerning them, and a general description 
could easily be framed in a few words 
which could not mislead him coneerning 
them. 

In writing for children, Dr. Gray seems 
to have put on a new nature, in which we 
have a much fuller sympathy with him 
than we have ever had in reading his 
larger books. We do not like that cold 
English common sense which seems re- 
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luctant to admit any truth in the higher 
regions of thought; and we confess, that, 
until we had read this little child’s book, 
“How Plants Grow,” we had always sus- 
pected Dr. Gray of leaning towards that 
old error, so finely exposed by Agassiz in 
zodlogy, of considering genera, families, 
etc., as divisions made by human skill, for 
human convenience,—instead of as divis- 
ions belonging to the Creator’s plan, as 
yet but partially understood by human 
students. 

We hope that the appearance of this 
masterly little book, so finely adapted to 
the child’s understanding, may have the 
effect of introducing botany into the com- 
mon schools. The natural taste of children 
for flowers indicates clearly the propriety 
and utility of giving them lessons upon 
botany in their earliest years. Go into any 
of our New England country-schools at this 
season of the year, and you will finda 
bouquet of wild flowers on the teacher’s 
desk. Take it up and separate it,—show 
each flower to the school, tell its name, 
and its relationship to other and more 
familiar cultivated flowers, the character- 
istic sensible properties of its family, etc., — 
and you will find the younger scholars 
your most attentive listeners. And if any 
practical man ask, What is the use of the 
younger scholars learning anything about 
wild flowers, which the cultivation of the 
country may soon render extinct, and 
which are but weeds at best ?—there are 
two sufficient answers ready: first, that 
all truth is divine, and that the workman- 
ship of infinite skill is beautiful and wor- . 
thy of the eyes which may behold it; sec- 
ondly, that no mental discipline is better 
adapted for the young mind than this 
learning how to distinguish plants. No 
more striking deficiency is observable, in 
most men, than the lack of a power to 
observe closely and with accuracy. The 
general inaccuracy of testimony, usually 
ascribed to inaccuracy of memory, is in 
fact to be attributed to inaccuracy of obser- 
vation. In like manner, a large propor- 
tion of popular errors of judgment spring 
from an imperfect perception of the data 
on which the true conclusions ‘should be 
founded. The best remedy for this lack 
of clear perceptions would evidently be the 
cultivation of those habits of close obser- 
vation and nice discrimination necessary 
in a successful naturalist. 
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Tr is the doctrine of the popular music- 
masters, that whoever can speak can 
sing. So, probably, every man is elo- 
quent once in his life. Our tempera- 
ments differ in capacity of heat, or we 
boil at different degrees. One man is 
brought to the boiling point by the ex- 
-citement of conversation in the parlor. 
The waters, of course, are not very deep. 
He has a two-inch enthusiasm, a patty- 
pan ebullition. Another requires the 
“additional caloric of a multitude, and a 
public debate; a third needs an antag- 
‘onist, or a hot indignation; a fourth 
needs a revolution; and a fifth, nothing 
less than the grandeur of absolute ideas, 
the splendors and ‘shades of Heaven and 
Hell. 

But because every man is an orator, 
how long soever he may have been a 
mute, an assembly of men is so much 
more susceptible. The eloquence of one 
stimulates all the rest, some up to the 
speaking point, and all others to a de- 
gree that makes them good receivers 
and conductors, and they avenge them- 
selves for their enforced silence by in- 
creased loquacity on their return to the 
fireside. -~ 

The plight of these phlegmatic brains 
is better than that of those who prema- 
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turely boil, and who impatiently break 
the silence before their time. Our coun- 
ty conventions often exhibit a small-pot- 
soon-hot style of eloquence. We are 
too much reminded of a medical experi- 
ment, where a series of patients are 
taking nitrous-oxide gas. ach patient, 
in turn, exhibits similar symptoms,—red- 
ness in the face, volubility, violent ges- 
ticulation, delirious attitudes, occasional 
stamping, an alarming loss of perception 
of the passage of time, a selfish enjoy- 
ment of his sensations, and loss of per- 
ception of the sufferings of the audience. 

Plato says, that the punishment which 
the wise suffer, who refuse to take part 
in the government, is, to live under the 
government of worse men; and the like 
regret is suggested to all the auditors, as 
the penalty of abstaining to speak, that 
they shall hear worse orators than them- 
selves. 

But this lust to speak marks the uni- 
versal feeling of the energy of the engine, 
and the curiosity men feel to touch the 
springs. Of all the musical instruments 
on which men play, a popular assembly 
is that which has the largest compass and 
variety, and out of which, by genius and 
study, the most wonderful effetts can be 
drawn. An audience is not a simple 
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addition of the individuals that compose 
it. Their sympathy gives them a certain 
social organism, which fills each member, 
in his own degree, and most of all the 
orator, as a jar in a battery is charged 
with the whole electricity of the battery. 
No one can survey the face of an excited 
assembly, without being apprised of new 
opportunity for painting in fire human 
thought, and being agitated to agitate. 
How many orators sit mute there below! 
They come to get justice done to that 
ear and intuition which no Chatham and 
no Demosthenes has begun to satisfy. 
The Welsh Triads say, “ Many are the 
friends of the golden tongue.” Who can 
wonder at the attractiveness of Parlia- 
ment, or of Congress, or the bar, for our 
ambitious young men, when the highest 
bribes of society are at the feet of the 
successful orator? He has his audience 
at his devotion. All other fames must 
hush before his. He is the true poten- 
tate; for they are not kings who sit on 
thrones, but they who know how to gov- 
ern. The definitions of eloquence de- 
scribe its attraction for young men. 
Antiphon the Rhamnusian, one of Plu- 
tarch’s ten orators, advertised in Athens, 
“that he would cure distempers of the 
mind with words.” No man has a pros- 
perity so high or firm, but -two or three 
words can dishearten it. There is no ca- 
lamity which right words will not begin 
to redress. Isocrates described his art, as 
“the power of magnifying what was small 
and diminishing what was great” ;—an 
acute, but partial definition. Among 
the Spartans, the art assumed a Spartan 
shape, namely, of the sharpest weapon. 
Socrates says, “If any one wishes to 
converse with the meanest of the Lace- 
deemonians, he will at first find him des- 
picable in conversation; but, when a 
proper opportunity offers, this same per- 
son, like a skilful jaculator, will hurl a 
sentence worthy of attention, short and 
contorted, so that he who converses with 
him will appear to be in no respect su- 
perior to a boy.” Plato’s definition of 
rhetoric is, “the art of ruling the minds 
of men.” The Koran says, © A moun- 
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tain may change its place, but a man 
will not change his disposition” ;—yet 


the end of eloquence is,—is it not ?—to 


alter in a pair of hours, perhaps in a 
half-hour’s discourse, the convictions and 
habits of years. Young men, too, are 
eager to enjoy this sense of added power 
and enlarged sympathetic existence. The 
orator sees himself the organ of a multi- 
tude, and concentrating their valors and 
powers: 

“ But now the blood of twenty thousand men 

Blushed in my face.” ° 
That which he wishes, that which elo- 
quence ought to reach, is, not a par- 
ticular skill in telling a story, or neatly 
summing up evidence, or arguing logi- 
cally, or dexterously addressing the prej- 
udice of the company; no, but a tak- 
ing sovereign possession of the audience. 
Him we call an artist, who shall play 
on an assembly of men as a master on 
the keys of the piano,—who, seeing the 
people furious, shall soften and compose 
them, shall draw them, when he will, to 
laughter and to tears. Bring him to his 
audience, and, be they who they may, 
coarse or refined, pleased or displeased, 
sulky or savage, with their opinions in 
the keeping of a confessor, or with their 
opinions in their bank-safes,—he will 
have them pleased and humored as he 
chooses; and they shall carry and ex- 
ecute that which he bids them. 

This is that despotism which poets 
have celebrated in the “Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,” whose music drew like the 
power of gravitation,—drew soldiers and 
priests, traders and feasters, women and 
boys, rats and mice; or that of the min- 
strel of Meudon, who made the pall- 
bearers dance around the bier. This is 
a power of many degrees, and requiring 
in the orator a great range of faculty and 
experience, requiring a large composite 
man, such as Nature rarely organizes, so 
that, in our experience, we are forced to 
gather up the figure in fragments, here 
one talent, and there’another. 

The audience is a constant metre of 


the o There are many audiences 
in e ublic assembly, each one of 
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which rules in turn. If anything comic 
and coarse is spoken, you shall see the 
emergence of the boys and rowdies, so 
loud and vivacious, that you might think 
the house was filled with them. If new 
topics are started, graver and higher, 
these roisters recede ; a more chaste and 
wise attention takes place. You would 
think the boys slept, and that the men 
have any degree of profoundness. If 
the speaker utter a noble sentiment, the 
attention deepens, a new and highest 
audience now listens, and the audiences 
of the fun and of facts and of the un- 
derstanding are all silenced and awed. 
There is also something excellent in 
every audience,—the capacity of virtue. 
They are ready to be beatified. They 
know so much more than the orator, 
—and are so just! There is a tablet 
there for every line he can inscribe, 
though he should mount to the highest 
levels. Humble persons are conscious 
of new illumination; narrow brows ex- 
pand with enlarged affections: delicate 
spirits, long unknown to themselves, 
masked and muffled in coarsest fortunes, 
who now hear their own native language 
for the first time, and leap to hear it. 
But all these several audiences, each 
above each, which successively appear to 
greet the variety of style and topic, are 
really composed out of the same persons; 
nay, sometimes the same individual will 
take active part in them all, in turn. 
This range of many powers in the con- 
summate speaker and of many audiences 
in one assembly leads us to consider the 
successive stages of oratory. y 
Perhaps it is the lowest of the qualities 
of an orator, but it is, on so many occa- 
sions, of chief importance, —a certain ro- 
bust and radiant physical health, — or, 
shall I say? great volumes of animal 
heat. When each auditor feels himself 
to make too large a part of the assembly, 
and shudders with cold at the thinness 
of the morning audience, and with fear 
lest all will heavily fail through one bad 
speech, mere energy and mellowness are 
then inestimable. Wisdom learn- 
ing would be harsh and 1 leome, 
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compared with a substantial cordial man, 
made of milk, as we say, who is a house- 
warmer, with his obvious honesty and 
good meaning, and a hue-and-ery style 
of harangue, which inundates the assem- 
bly with a flood of animal spirits, and 
makes all safe and secure, so that any 
and every sort of good speaking becomes 
at once practicable. I do not rate this 
animal eloquence very highly, and yet, as 
we must be fed and warmed before we 
can do any work well, even the best, so is 
this semi-animal exuberance, like a good 
stove, of the first necessity in a cold 
house. 

Climate has much to do with it,—cli- 
mate and race. Set a New Englander 
to describe any accident which happened 
in his presence. What hesitation and 
reserve in his narrative! He tells with 
difficulty some particulars, and gets as 
fast as he can to the result, and, though 
he cannot describe, hopes to suggest the 
whole scene. Now listen to a poor Irish- © 
woman recounting some experience of 
hers. Her speech flows like a river,— 
so unconsidered, so humorous, so pathetic, 
such justice done to all the parts! It is 
a true transubstantiation,—the fact con- 
verted into speech, all warm and colored 
and alive, as it fell out. Our Southern 
people are almost all speakers, and have 
every advantage over the New England 
people, whose climate is so cold, that, ’tis 
said, we do not like to open our mouths 
very wide. But neither can the South- 
erner in the United States, nor the Irish, 
compare with the lively inhabitant of the 
South of Europe. The traveller in Sici- 
ly needs no gayer melodramatic exhibi- 
tion than the table d'hôte of his inn will 
afford him, in the conversation of the 
joyous guests. They mimic the voice 
and manner of the person they describe ; 
they crow, squeal, hiss, cackle, bark, and 
scream like mad, and, were it only by 
the physical strength exerted in telling 
the story, keep the table in unbounded « 
excitement. But in every constitution 
some large degree of animal vigor is 
necessary as material foundation for the 
higher qualities of the art. 
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But eloquence must be attractive, or 
itis none. The virtue of books is to be 
readable, and of orators to be interesting, 
and this is a gift of Nature; as Demos- 
thenes, the most laborious student in that 
kind, signified his sense of this necessity 
when he wrote, “ Good Fortune,” as his 
motto on his shield. As we know, the 
power of discourse of certain individuals 
amounts to fascination, though it may 
have no lasting effect. Some portion of 
this sugar must intermingle. The right 
eloquence needs no bell to call the peo- 
ple together, and no constable to keep 
them. It draws the children from their 
play, the old from their arm-chairs, and 
the invalid from his warm chamber; it 
holds the hearer fast, steals away his 
feet, that he shall not depart,—his mem- 
ory, that he shall not remember the most 
pressing affairs,—his belief, that he shall 
not admit any opposing considerations. 
The pictures we have of it in semi-bar- 
barous ages, when it has some advan- 
tages in the simpler habit of the people, 
show what it aims at. It is said that the 
Khans, or story-tellers in Ispahan and 
other cities of the East, attain a control- 
ling power over their audience, keeping 
them for many hours attentive to the 
most fanciful and extravagant adven- 
tures. The whole world knows pretty 
well the style of these improvisators, and 
how fascinating they are, in our transla- 
tions of the “ Arabian Nights.” Sche- 
herzarade tells these stories to save her 
life, and the delight of young Europe 
and young America in them proves that 
she fairly earned it. And who does not 
remember in childhood some white or 
black or yellow Scheherzarade, who, by 
that talent of telling endless feats of 
fairies and magicians, and kings and 
queens, was more dear and wonderful 
to a circle of children than any orator 
of England or America is now? The 
more indolent and imaginative complex- 
ion of the Eastern nations makes them 
much more impressible by these appeals 
to the fancy. 

These legends are only exaggerations 
of real.occurrences, and every literature 
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contains these high compliments to the 
art of the orator and the bard, from the 
Hebrew and the Greek down to the 
Scottish Glenkindie, who 
—harpit a fish out o’ saut water, 
Or water out of a stone, 
Or milk out of a maiden’s breast 
Who bairn had never none.” 

Homer specially delighted in drawing 
the same figure. For what is the “ Odys- 
sey,” but a history of the orator, in the 
largest style, carried through a series of 
adventures furnishing brilliant opportu- 
nities to his talent? See with what care 
and pleasure the poet brings him on the 
stage. Helen is pointing out to Antenor, 
from a tower, the different Grécian 
chiefs. “ Antenor said: ‘Tell me, dear 
child, who is that man, shorter by a head 
than Agamemnon, yet he looks’ broader 
in his shoulders and breast. His arms 
lie on the ground, but he, like a leader, 
walks about the bands of the men. He 
seems to me dike a stately ram, who goes 
as a master of the flock? Him answer- 
ed Helen, daughter of Jove: ‘ This is 
the wise Ulysses, son of Laertes, who was 
reared in the state of craggy Ithaca, 
knowing all wiles and wise counsels.’ 
To her the prudent Antenor replied 
again: ‘Q woman, you have spoken 
truly. For once the wise Ulysses came 
hither on an embassy, with Menelaus, 
beloved by Mars. I received them, and 
entertained them at my house. I became 
acquainted with the genius and the pru- 
dent judgments of both. When they 
mixed with the assembled Trojans and 
stood, the broad shoulders of Menelaus 
rose above the other; but, both sitting, 
Ulysses was more majestic. When they 
conversed, and interweaved stories and 
opinions with all, Menelaus spoke suc- 
cinctly, few but very sweet words, since 
he was not talkative, nor superfluous in 
speech, and was the younger. But when 
the wise Ulysses arose, and stood, and look- 
ed down, fixing his eyes on the ground, 
and neither moved his sceptre backward 
nor forward, but held it still, like an awk- 
ward person, you would say it was some 
angry or foolish man; but when he sent 
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his great yoice forth out of his breast, 
and his words fell like the winter snows, 
not then would any mortal contend with 
Ulysses; and we, beholding, wondered 
not afterwards so much at his aspect.’”* 
Thus he does not fail to arm Ulysses 
at first with this power of overcoming 
all opposition by the blandishments of 
speech. Plutarch tells us that Thucyd- 
ides, when Archidamus, king of Sparta, 
asked him, Which was the best wrestler, 
Pericles or he ? replied, “ When I throw 
him, he says he was never down, and he 
persuades the very spectators to believe 
him.” Philip of Macedon said of De- 
mosthenes, on hearing the report of one 
of his orations, “ Had I been there, he 
would have persuaded me to take up 
arms against myself”; and Warren 
Hastings said of Burke’s speech on his 
impeachment, “ As I listened to the ora- 
tor, I felt for more than half an hour as 
if I were the most culpable being on 
earth.” 

In these examples, higher qualities 
have already entered; but the power 
of detaining the ear by pleasing speech, 
and addressing the fancy and imagina- 
tion, often exists without higher merits. 
Thus separated, as this fascination of dis- 
course aims only at amusement, though 
it be decisive in its momentary effect, it 
is yet a juggle, and of no lasting power. 
It is heard like a band of music passing 
through the streets, which converts all 
the passengers into poets, but is forgotten 
as soon as it has turned the next corner; 
and unless this oiled tongue could, in 
Oriental phrase, lick the sun and moon 
away, it must take its place with opium 
and brandy. I know no remedy against 
it but cotton-wool, or the wax which 
Ulysses stuffed into the ears of his sail- 
ors to pass the Sirens safely. 

There are all degrees of power, and 
the least are interesting, but they must 
not be confounded. There is the glib 
tongue and cool self-possession of the 
salesman in a large shop, which, as is 
well known, overpower the prudence 
and resolution of housekeepers of both 

* Iliad, III. 192. 
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sexes. There is a petty lawyer’s fluency, 
which is sufficiently impressive to him 
who is devoid of that talent, though it 
be, in so many cases, nothing more than 
a facility of expressing with accuracy 
and speed what everybody thinks and 
says more slowly, without new informa- 
tion, or precision of thought,—but the 
same thing, neither less nor more. It 
requires no special insight to edit one of 
our country newspapers. Yet whoever 
can say off currently, sentence by sen- 
tence, matter neither better nor worse 
than what is there printed, will be very 
impressive to our easily-pleased popula- 
tion. These talkers are that class who 
prosper like the celebrated schoolmaster, 
by being only one lesson ahead of the 
pupil. Add a little sarcasm, and prompt 
allusion to passing occurrences, and you 
have the mischievous member of Con- 
gress. A spice of malice, a ruffian 
touch in his rhetoric, will do him no 
harm with his audience. These accom- 
plishments are of the same kind, and 
only a degree higher than the coaxing 
of the auctioneer, or the vituperative 
style well described in the street-word 
“jawing.” These kinds of public and 
private speaking have their use and con- 
venience to the practitioners; but we 
may say of such collectively, that the 
habit of oratory is apt to disqualify them 
for eloquence. 

One of our statesmen said, “ The curse 
of this country is eloquent men.” And 
one cannot wonder at the uneasiness 
sometimes manifested by trained states- 
men, with large experience of public 
affairs, when they observe the dispro- 
portionate advantage suddenly given to 
oratory over the most solid and ac- 
cumulated public service. In a Senate 
or other business committee, the solid 
result depends on a few men with work- 
ing talent. They know how to deal with 
the facts before them, to put things into 
a practical shape, and they value men 
only as they can forward the work. 
But some new man comes there, who 
has no capacity for helping them at all, 
is insignificant, and nobody in the com- 
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mittee, but has a talent for speaking. 
In the debate with open doors, this pre- 
cious person makes a speech, which is 
printed, and read all over the Union, and 
he at once becomes famous, and takes 
the lead in the public mind over all these 
executive men, who, of course, are full 
of indignation to find one who has no 
tact or skill, and knows he has none, put 
over them by means of this talking power 
which they despise. 

Leaving behind us these pretensions, 
better or worse, to come a little near- 
er to the verity, eloquence is attractive 
as an example of the magic of per- 
sonal ascendency ;—a total and result- 
ant power,—rare, because it requires 
a rich coincidence of powers, intellect, 
will, sympathy, organs, and, over all, 
good-fortune, in the cause. We have 
a half-belief that the person is possible 
who can counterpoise all other persons. 
We believe that there may be a man 
who is a match for events;—one who 
never found his match,—against whom 
other men being dashed are broken,— 
one of inexhaustible personal resources, 
who can give you any odds and beat 
you. What we really wish for is a 
mind equal to any exigency. You are 
safe in your rural district, or in the city, 
in broad daylight, amidst the police, and 
under the eyes of a hundred thousand 
people. But how is it on the Atlantic, 
in a storm? Do you understand how 
to infuse your reason into men disabled 
by terror, and to bring yourself off safe 
then ?— how among thieves, or among 
an infuriated populace, or among canni- 
bals? Face to face with a highwayman 
who „has every temptation and opportu- 
nity for violence and plunder, can you 
bring yourself off safe by your wit, exer- 
cised through speech ?—a problem easy 
enough to Cæsar, or Napoleon. When- 
ever a man of that stamp arrives, the 
highwayman has found a master. What 
a difference between men in power of 
face! A man succeeds beeause he has 
more power of eye than another, and so 
coaxes or confounds him. The newspa- 
pers, every week, report the adventures 
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of some impudent swindler, who, by 
steadiness of carriage, duped those who 
should have known better. Yet any 
swindlers we have known are novices 
and bunglers, as is attested by their ill 
name. A greater power of face would 
accomplish anything, and, with the rest 
of their takings, take away the bad name. 
A greater power of carrying the thing 
loftily, and with perfect assurance, would 
confound merchant, banker, judge, men 
of influence and power, poet, and presi- 
dent, and might head any party, un- 
seat any sovereign, and abrogate any 
constitution in Europe and America. It 
was said, that a man has at one step 
attained vast power, whe has renounced 
his moral sentiment, and settled it with 
himself that he will no longer stick at 
anything. It was said of Sir William 
Pepperel, one of the worthies of New 
England, that, “put him where you 
might, he commanded, and saw what he 
willed come to pass.” Julius Cesar said 
to Metellus, when that tribune interfered 
to hinder him from entering the Roman 
treasury, “ Young man, it is easier for 
me to put you to death than to say that 
I will”; and the youth yielded. In ear- 
lier days, he was’taken by pirates. What 
then? He threw himself into their ship; 
established the most extraordinary inti- 
macies; told them stories; declaimed to 
them ; if they did not applaud his speech- 
es, he threatened them with hanging,— 
which he performed afterwards,—and, in 
a short time, was master of all on board. 
A man this is who cannot be discon- 
certed, and so can never play his last 
card, but has a reserve of power when 
he has hit his mark. With a serene face, 
he subverts a kingdom. What is told 
of him is miraculous; it affects men so. 
The confidence of men in him is lavish, 
and he changes the face of the world, 
and histories, poems, and new philoso- 
phies arise to account for him. A su 
preme commander over all his passions 
and affections; but the secret of his 
ruling is higher than that. It is the 
power of Nature running without im- 
pediment from the brain and will into 
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the hands. Men and women are his 
game. Where they are, he cannot be 
without resource. “ Whoso can speak 
well,” said Luther, “is a man.” It was 
men of this stamp that the Grecian 
States used to ask of Sparta for gener- 
als. They did not send to Lacedemon 
for troops, but they said, “Send us a 
commander”; and Pausanias, or Gylip- 
pus, or Brasidas, or Agis, was despatched 
by the Ephors. 

It is easy to illustrate this overpower- 
ing personality by these examples of 
soldiers and kings; but there are men of 
the most peaceful way of life, and peace- 
ful principle, who are felt, wherever they 
go, as.sensibly as a July sun or a De- 
cember frost,—men who, if they speak, 
are heard, though they speak in a whis- 
per,—who, when they act, act effectually, 
and what they do is imitated: and these 
examples may be found on very humble 
platforms, as well as on high ones. 

In old countries, a high money-value 
is set on the services of men who have 
achieved a personal distinction. He who 
has points to carry must hire, not a skil- 
ful attorney, but a commanding person. 
A barrister in England is reputed to 
have made twenty or thirty thousand 
pounds per annum in representing the 
claims of railroad companies before com- 
mittees of the House of Commons. His 
clients pay not so much for legal as for 
manly. accomplishments, — for courage, 
conduct, and a commanding social posi- 
tion, which enable him to make their 
claims heard and respected. 

I know very well, that, among our 
cool and calculating people, where every 
man mounts guard over himself, where 
heats and panics and abandonments are 
quite out of the system, there is a good 
deal of skepticism as to extraordina- 
ry influence. To talk of an overpow- 
ering mind rouses the same jealousy 
and defiance which one may observe 
round a table where anybody is recount- 
ing the marvellous anecdotes of mesmer- 
ism. Each auditor puts a final stroke to 
the discourse by exclaiming, “Can he 
mesmerize me?” So each man inquires 
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if any orator can change his convic- 
tions. ; 

But does any one suppose himself to 
be quite impregnable? Does he think 
that not possibly a man may come to 
him who shall persuade him out of his 
most settled determination ?—for exam- 
ple, good sedate citizen as he is, to make 
a fanatic of him? or, if he is penurious, 
to squander money for some purpose he 
now least thinks of ? or, if he is a pru- 
dent, industrious person, to forsake his 
work, and give days and weeks to a new 
interest? No, he defies any one, every 
one. Ah! he is thinking of resistance, 
and of a different turn from his own. 
But what if one should come of the same 
turn of mind as his own, and who sees 
much farther on his own way than he? 
A man who has tastes like mine, but in 
greater power, will rule me any day, 
and make me love my ruler. 

Thus it is not powers of speech that 
we primarily consider under this word 
Eloquence, but the. power that, being 
present, gives them their perfection, and, 
being absent, leaves them a merely su- 
perficial value. Eloquence is the ap- 
propriate organ of the highest personal 
energy. Personal ascendency may exist 
with or without adequate talent for its 
expression. It is as surely felt as a 
mountain or a planet; but when it is 
weaponed with a power of speech, it 
seems first to become truly human, works 
actively in all directions, and supplies 
the imagination with fine materials. 

This circumstance enters into every 
consideration of the power of orators, 
and is the key to all their effects. In 
the assembly, you shall find the orator 
and the audience in perpetual balance, 
and the predominance of either is indi- 
cated by the choice of topic. If the 
talents for speaking exist, but not the 
strong personality, then there are good 
speakers who perfectly receive and ex- 
press the will of the audience, and the 
commonest populace is flattered by hear- 
ing its low mind returned to it with 
every ornament which happy talent can 
add. But if there be personality in the 
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orator, the face of things changes. The 
audience is thrown into the attitude of 
pupil, follows like a child its precep- 
tor, and hears what he has to say. It 
is as if, amidst the king’s council at 
Madrid, Ximenes urged that an advan- 
tage might be gained of France, and 
Mendoza that Flanders might be kept 
down, and Columbus, being introduced, 
was interrogated whether his geograph- 
ical knowledge could aid the cabinet, 
and he can say nothing to one party or 
to the other, but he can show how all 
Europe can be diminished and reduced 
under the king by annexing to Spain a 
continent as large as six or seven Eu- 
ropes. 

This balance between the orator and 
the audience is expressed in what is 
called the pertinence of the speaker. 
There is always a rivalry between the 
orator and the occasion, between the 
demands of the hour and the preposses- 
sion of the individual. The emergen- 
cy which has,convened the meeting is 
usually of more importance than any- 
thing the debaters have in their minds, 
and therefore becomes imperative to 
them. But if one of them have any- 
thing of commanding necessity in his 
heart, how speedily he will find vent 
for it, and with the applause of the as- 
sembly! This balance is observed in 
the privatest intercourse. Poor Tom 
never knew the time when the present 
occurrence was so trivial that he could 
tell what was passing in his mind 
without being checked for unseasonable 
speech; but let Bacon speak, and wise 
' men would rather listen, though the 
revolution of kingdoms was on foot. I 
have heard it reported of an eloquent 
preacher, whose voice is not yet forgot- 
ten in this city, that, on occasions of 
death or tragic disaster, which over- 
spread the congregation with gloom, he 
ascended the pulpit with more than his 
usual alacrity, and, turning to his favor- 
ite lessons of devout and jubilant thank- 
fulness, “Let us praise the Lord,” car- 
ried audience, mourners, and mourning 
along with him, and swept away all the 
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impertinence of private sorrow with his 
hosannas and songs of praise. Pepys 
says of Lord Clarendon, with whom 
“he is mad in love,” on his return from 
a conference, “I did never observe how 
much easier a man do speak when he 
knows all the company to be below 
him, than in him; for, though he spoke 
indeed excellent well, yet his manner 
and freedom of doing it, as if he played 
with it, and was informing only all the 
rest of the company, was mighty pret- 
ty.” 

This rivalry between the orator and 
the occasion is inevitable, and the occa- 
sion always yields to the eminence of 
the speaker; for a great man is the 
greatest of occasions. Of course, the 
interest of the audience and of the ora- 
tor conspire. It is well with them only 
when his influence is complete; then only 
they are well pleased. Especially, he 
consults his power by making instead of 
taking his theme. If he should attempt 
to instruct the people in that which they 
already know, he would fail; but, by 
making them wise in that which he 
knows, he has the advantage of the as- 
sembly every moment. Napoleon's tac- 
tics of marching on the angle of an army, 
and always presenting a superiority of 
numbers, is the orator’s secret also. 

The several talents which the orator 
employs, the splendid weapons which 
went to the equipment of Demosthenes, 
of ZEschines, of Demades, the natural ora- 
tor, of Fox, of Pitt, of Patrick Henry, of 
Adams, of Mirabeau, deserve a special 
enumeration. We must not quite omit 
to name the principal pieces. 

The orator, as we have seen, must be 
a substantial personality. Then, first, he 
must have power of statement,—must 
have the fact, and know how to tell it. 
In any knot of men conversing on any 
subject, the person who knows most 
about it will have the ear of the company, 
if he wishes it, and lead the conversation, 
—no matter what genius or distinction 
other men there present may have; and 
in any public assembly, him who has the 
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facts, and can and will state them, people 
will listen to, though he is otherwise igno- 
rant, though he is hoarse and ungrace- 
ful, though he stutters and screams. 

In a court of justice, the audience are 
impartial ; they really wish to sift the 
statements, and know what the truth is. 
And, in the examination of witnesses, 
there usually leap out, quite unexpected- 
ly, three or four stubborn words or phras- 
es which are the pith and fate of the busi- 
ness, which sink into the ear of all parties, 
and stick there, and determine the cause. 
All the rest is repetition and qualifying; 
and the court and the county have really 
come together to arrive at these three 
or four memorable expressions, which be- 
trayed the mind and meaning of some- 
body. 

In every company, the man with the 
fact is like the guide you hire to lead your 
party up a mountain or through a» diffi- 
cult country. He may not compare with 
any of the party in mind, or breeding, 
or courage, or possessions, but he is 
much more important to the present 
need than any of them. That is what 
we go to the court-house for,—the state- 
ment of the fact, and the elimination of 
a general fact, the real relation of all 
the parties; and it is the certainty with 
which, indifferently in any affair that is 
well handled, the truth stares us in the 
face, through all the disguises that are 
put upon it,—a piece of the well-known 
human life,—that makes the interest of 
a court-room to the intelligent spectator. 

I remember, long ago, being attracted 
by the distinction of the counsel, and the 
local importance of the cause, into the 
court-room. The prisoner’s counsel were 
the strongest and cunningest lawyers in 
the Commonwealth.- They drove the at- 
torney for the State from corner to corner, 
taking his reasons from under him, and 
reducing him to silence, but not to sub- 
mission. When hard-pressed, he re- 
venged himself, in his turn, on the judge, 
by requiring the court to define what sal- 
vage was. The court, thus pushed, tried 
words, and said everything it could think 
of to fill the time, supposing cases, and 
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describing duties of insurers, captains, 
pilots, and miscellaneous sea-oflicers that 
are or might be,—like a schoolmaster puz- 
zled by a hard sum, who reads the con- 
text with emphasis. But all this ‘flood 
not serving the cuttle-fish to get away 
in, the. horrible shark of the district-attor- 
ney being still there, grimly awaiting with 
his “ The court must define,é—the poor 
court pleaded its inferiority. The superi- 
or court must establish the law for this, 
and it read away piteously the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, but read to those 
who had no pity. The judge was forced 
at last to rule something, and the law- 
yers saved their rogue under the fog of 
a definition. The parts were so well 
cast and discriminated, that it was an in- 
teresting game to watch. The govern- 
ment was well enough represented. It 
was stupid, but it had a strong will and 
possession, and stood on that to the last. 
The judge had a task beyond his prepara- 
tion, yet his position remained real; he 
was there to represent a great reality, the 
justice of states, which we could well 
enough see beetling over his head, and 
which his trifling talk nowise affected, 
and did not impede, since he was entirely 
well-meaning. 

The statement of the fact, however, 
sinks before the statement of the law, 
which requires immeasurably higher pow- 
ers, and is a rarest gift, being in all great 
masters one and the same thing,—in law- 
yers, nothing technical, but always some 
piece of common sense, alike interesting 
to laymen as to clerks. Lord Mansfield’s 
merit is the merit of common sense. It 
is ‘the same quality we admire in Aris- 
totle, Montaigne, Cervantes, or in Sam- 
uel Johnson, or Franklin. Its applica- 
tion to law seems quite accidental. Each 
of Mansfield’s famous decisions contains 
a level sentence or two, which hit the 
mark. His sentences are not always fin- 
ished to the eye, but are finished to the 
mind. The sentences are inyolved, but 
a solid proposition is set forth, a true 
distinction is drawn. They come from 
and they go to the sound human under- 
standing; and I read, without surprise, 
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that the black-letter lawyers of the day 
sneered at his “equitable decisions,” as 
if they were not also learned. This, in- 
deed, is what speech is for, to make the 
statement; and all that is called eloquence 
seems to me of little use, for the most 
part, to those who have it, but inesti- 
mable to such as have something to say. 
Next toe the knowledge of the fact 
and its law, is method, which constitutes 
the genius and efficiency of all remark- 
able men. A crowd of men go up to 
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acquainted with the object of the meet- 
ing; they have all read the facts in the 
same newspapers. ‘The orator possesses 
no information which his hearers have 
not; yet he teaches them to see the 
thing with his eyes. By the new plac- 
ing, the circumstances acquire new so- 
lidity and worth. Every fact gains con- 
sequence by his naming it, and trifles 
become important. His expressions fix 
themselves in men’s memories, and fly 
from mouth to mouth. His mind has 
some new principle of order. Where 
he looks, all things fly into their places. 
What will he say next? Let this man 
speak, and this man only. By applying 
the habits of a higher style of thought 
to the common affairs of this world, 
he introduces beauty and magnificence 
wherever he goes. Such a power was 
Burke’s, and of this genius we have had 
some brilliant examples in our own politi- 
cal antl legal men. : 

Imagery. The orator must be, to a 
certain extent, a poet. We are such im- 
aginative creatures, that nothing so works 
on the human mind, barbarous or civil, 
as a trope. Condense some daily experi- 
ence into a glowing symbol, and an audi- 
ence is electrified. They feel as if they 
already possessed some new right and 
power over a fact, which they eah detach, 
and so completely master in thought. It 
is a wonderful aid to the memory, whigh 
carries away the image, and never loses 
it. A popular assembly, like the House 
of Commons, or the French Chamber, or 
the American Congress, is eommanded by 
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by skill of statement. Put the argument 
into a concrete shape, into an image, 
some hard phrase, round and solid as a 
ball, which they can see and handle and 
carry home with them, and the cause is 
half won. 

Statement, method, imagery, selection, 
tenacity of memory, power of dealing 
with facts, of illuminating them, of sink- 
ing them by ridicule or by diversion of 
the mind, rapid generalization, humor, 
pathos, are keys which the orator holds; 
and yet these fine gifts are not eloquence, 
and do often hinder a man’s attainment 
of it. And if we come to the heart of 
the mystery, perhaps we should say that 
the truly eloquent man is a sane man 
with power to communicate his sanity. 
If you arm the man with the extraordi- 
nary weapons of this art, give him a grasp 
of facts, learning, quick fancy, sarcasm, 
splendid allusion, interminable illustra- 
tion,—all these talents, so potent and 
charming, have an equal power to in- 
snare and mislead the audience and the 
orator. His talents are too much for him, 
his horses run away with him; and people 
always perceive whether you drive, or 
whether the horses take the bits in their 
teeth and run. But these talents are 
quite something else when they are sub- 
ordinated and serve him; and we go te 
Washington, or to Westminster Hall, or 
might well go round the world, to see a 
man who drives, and is not run away 
with,—a man who, in prosecuting great 
designs, has an absolute command of the 
means of representing his ideas, and uses 
them only to express these ; placing facts, 
placing men; amid the inconceivable 
levity of human beings, never for an in- 
stant warped from his erectness. There 
is for every man a statement possible of 
that truth which he is most unwilling to 
receive,—a statement possible, so broad 
and so pungent, that he cannot get away 
from it, but must either bend to it or die 
of it. Else there would be no such word 
as eloquence, which means this. The 
listener cannot hide from himself that 
something has been shown him and the 
whole world, which he did not wish to 
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see; and, as he cannot dispose of it, it 
disposes of him. The history of public 
men and affairs in America will readi- 
ly furnish tragic examples of this fatal 
force. 

For the triumphs of the art somewhat 
more must still be required, namely, a 
reinforcing of man from events, so as to 
give the double force of reason and des- 
tiny. In transcendent eloquence, there 
was ever some crisis in affairs, such as 
could deeply engage the man to the cause 
he pleads, and draw all this wide power 
to a point. For the explosions and erup- 
tions, there must be accumulations of 
heat somewhere, beds of ignited anthra- 
eite at the centre. And in cases where 
profound conviction has been wrought, 
the eloquént man is he who is no beauti- 
ful speaker, but who is inwardly drunk 
with a certain belief. It agitates and 
tears him, and perhaps almost bereaves 
him of the power of articulation. Then 
it rushes from him as in short, abrupt 
screams, in torrents ef meaning. The 
possession the subject has of his mind 
is so entire, that it insures an order 
of expression which is the order of Na- 
ture itself, and so the order of greatest 
force, and inimitable by any art. And 
the main distinction between him and 
other well-graced actors is the convic- 
tion, communicated by every word, that 
his mind is contemplating a whole and 
inflamed by the contemplation of the 
whole, and that the words and sentences 
uttered by him, however admirable, fall 
from him as unregarded parts of that 
terrible whole which he sees, and which 
he means that you shall see. Add to 
this concentration a certain regnant 
calmness, which, in all the tumult, never 
utters a premature syllable, but keeps 
the secret of its means and method; 
and the orator stands before the people 
as a demoniacal power to whose miracles 
they have no key. This terrible earnest- 
ness makes good the ancient superstition 
of the hunter, that the bullet will hit its 
mark, which is first dipped in the marks- 
man’s blood, 
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plainest narrative. Afterwards, it may 
warm itself until it exhales symbols of 
every kind and color, speaks only through 
the most poetic forms; but, first and last, 
it must still be at bottom a biblical state- 
The orator is thereby an 
orator, that he keeps his feet ever on a 
fact. Thus only is he invincible. No 
gifts, no graces, no power of wit or learn- 
ing or illustration will make any amends 
for want of this. All audiences are just 
to this point. Fame of voice or of rheto- 
ric will carry people a few times to hear 
a speaker, but they soon begin to ask, 
“ What is he driving at?” and if this man 
does not stand for anything, he will be 
deserted. A good upholder of anything 
which they believe, a fact-speaker of any 
kind, they will long follow; but a pause 
in the speaker’s own character is very 
properly a loss of attraction. The preach- 
er enumerates his classes of men, and I 
do not find my place therein ; I suspect, 
then, that no man does. Every thing is 
my cousin, and whilst he speaks things, I 
feel that he is touching some of my rela- 
tions, and I am uneasy; but whilst he 
deals in- words, we are released from at- 
tention. If you would lift me, you must 
be on higher ground. If you would lib- 
erate me, you must be free. If you 
would correct my false view of facts,— 
hold up to me the same facts in the true 
order of thought, and I cannot go back 
from the new conviction. : 

The power of Chatham, of Pericles, 
of Luther, rested on this strength of char- 
acter, which, because it did not and could 
not fear anybody, made nothing of their 
antagonists, and became sometimes ex- 
quisitely provoking and sometimes ter- 
rific to these. 

We are slenderly furnished with anec- 
dotes of these men, nor can we help our- 
selves by those. heavy books in which 
their discourses are reported. Some of 
them were writers, like Burke; but most 
of them were not, and no record at all 
adequate to their fame remains. Besides, 
what is best is lost, the fiery life of the mo- 
ment. But the conditions for eloquence 
always exist. It is always dying out of 
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famous places, and appearing in corners. 
Wherever the polarities meet, wherever 
the fresh moral sentiment, the instinct 
of freedom and duty, come in direct 
opposition to fossil conservatism and the 


thirst of gain, the spark will pass. The. 


resistance to slavery in this country has 
been a fruitful nursery of orators. The 
natural connection by which it drew to 
itself a train of moral reforms, and the 
slight yet sufficient party organization 
it offered, reinforced the city with new 
blood from the woods and mountains. 
Wild men, John Baptists, Hermit Peters, 
John Knoxes, utter the savage sentiment 
of Nature in the heart of commercial cap- 
itals. They send us every year some 
piece of aboriginal strength, some tough 
oak-stick of a man who is not to be si- 
lenced or insulted or intimidated by a 
mob, because he is more mob than they, 
—one who mobs the mob,—sonie sturdy 
countryman, on whom neither money, nor 
politeness, nor hard words, nor eggs, nor 
blows, nor brickbats, make any impres- 
sion. He is fit to meet the bar-room 
wits and bullies; he is a wit and a bully 
himself, and something more; he is a 
graduate of the plough, and the stub-hoe, 
and the bush-whacker; knows all the se- 
crets of swamp and snow-bank, and has 
nothing to learn of labor or poverty or 
the rough of farming. His hard head 
went through in childhood the drill of 
Calvinism, with text and mortification, so 
that he stands in the New England as- 
sembly a purer bit of New England than 
any, and flings his sarcasms right and 
left. He has not only the documents in 
his pocket to answer all cavils and to 
prove all his positions, but he has the 
eternal reason in his head. This man 
scornfully renounces your civil organiza- 
tions,—county, or city, or governor, or 
army,—is his own navy and artillery, 
judge and jury, legislature and execu- 
tive. He has learned his lessons in a bit- 
ter school. Yet, if the pupil be of a tex- 
ture to bear it, the best university that 
can be recommended to a man of ideas 
is the gauntlet of the mobs. 

He who will train himself to mastery 
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in this science of persuasion must lay the 
emphasis of education, not on popular 
arts, but on character and insight. Let 
him see that his speech is not differenced 
from action; that, when he has spoken, 
he has not done nothing, nor done wrong, 
but has cleared his own skirts, has en- 
gaged himself to wholesome exertion. 
Let him look on opposition as opportuni- 
ty. He cannot be defeated or put down. 
There is a principle of resurrection in 
him, an immortality of purpose. Men 
are averse and hostile, to give value to 
their suffrages. It is not the people that 
are in fault for not being convinced, but 
he that cannot convince them. He should 
mould them, armed as he is with the rea- 
son and love which are also the core of 
their nature. He is not to neutralize 
their opposition, but he is to convert them 
into fiery apostles and publishers of the 
same wisdom. 

The highest platform of eloquence is 
the moral sentiment. It is what is called 
affirmative truth, and has the property of 
invigorating the hearer; and it conveys a 
hint of our eternity, when he feels himself 
addressed on grounds which will remain 
when everything else is taken, and which 
have no trace of time or place or party. 
Everything hostile is stricken down in 
the presence of the sentiments; their 
majesty is felt by the most obdurate. It 
is observable, that, as soon as one acts 
for large masses, the moral element will 
and must be allowed for, will and must 
work; and the men least accustomed 
to appeal to these sentiments invariably 
recall them when they address nations. 
Napoleon, even, must accept and use it 
as he can. 

It is only to these simple strokes that 
the highest power belongs, when a weak 
human hand touches, point by point, the 
eternal beams and rafters on which the 
whole structure of Nature and society 
is laid. In this tossing sea of delusion, 
we feel with our feet the adamant; in 
this dominion of chance, we find a prin- 
ciple of permanence. For I do not ac- 
cept that definition of Isocrates, that the 
office of his art is to make the great small 
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and the smali great; but I esteem this to 
be its perfection,—when the orator sees 
through all masks to the eternal scale of 
truth, in such sort that he can hold up 
before the eyes of men the fact of to- 
day steadily to that standard, thereby 
making the great great and the small 
small, which is the true way to astonish 
and to reform mankind. 

All the first orators of the world have 
been grave men, relying on this reality. 
One thought the philosophers of Demos- 
thenes’s own time found running through 
all his orations,—this, namely, that “ vir- 
tue secures its own success.” “ To stand 
on one’s own feet” Heeren finds the key- 
note to the discourses of Demosthenes, as 
of Chatham. 

Eloquence, like every other art, rests 
on laws the most exact and determinate. 
It is the best speech of the best soul. It 
may well stand as the exponent of all 
that is grand and immortal in the mind. 
If it do not so become an instrument, but 
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aspires to be somewhat of itself, and to 
glitter for show, it is false and weak. In 
its right exercise, it is an elastic, unex- 
hausted power,—who has sounded, who 
has estimated it ?—expanding with the 
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Its great masters, whilst they valued ev- 
ery help to its attainment, and thought 
no pains too great which contributed in 
any manner to further it, and, resembling 
the Arabian warrior of fame, who wore 
seventeen weapons in his belt, and in 
personal combat used them all occasion- 
ally,— yet undervalued all means, nev- 
er permitted any talent, neither voice, 
rhythm, poetic power, anecdote, sarcasm, 
to appear for show, but were grave men, 
who preferred their integrity to their 
talent, and esteemed that object for which 
they toiled, whether the prosperity of 
their country, or the laws, or a reforma- 
tion, or liberty of speech or of the press, 
or letters, or morals, as above the whole 
world, and themselves also. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Tue disappearance of Lucy Ransom 
did not long remain a secret; it rang 
through the town, and was accompanied 
by all sorts of rumors. Some thought 
she had eloped; but the prevailing opin- 
ion was, that she had been tempted into 
a fatal error, and then, in the frenzy of 
remorse and shame, had destroyed her- 
self, in order to hide her disgrace from 
the world. Slight hints were now re- 
called by many of the poor girl’s ac- 
quaintance,—hints of love, unrequited 
and hopeless,—of base and unfeeling 
treachery,—of remediless sorrow, ap- 
pealing to the deepest sympathy, and 
not the less because her heart found 
utterance in rude and homely phrases. 


This idea of self-destruction gained the 
more currency because no one had seen 
the least trace of the girl after the twi- 
light of the preceding night, and it was 
deemed improbable that she could have 
made her way on foot the whole distance 
to the railway-station without being seen 
by some one. And when it was reported 
that a boy had found a shawl not far 
from the dam, the public became so much 
aroused that it was determined to make 
a thorough search. The pond and canal 
were dragged, and the bank of the river 
carefully “explored for miles below the 
town. The search was kept up far into 
the night, the leaders being provided with 
pitch-pine torches. At every bend, or 
eddy, or sand-bar, or fallen tree, where 
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it might be supposed that a drifting body 
would be stopped, the boldest breathed 
faster, and started at the first glimpse of 
a white stone or a peeled and bleached 
poplar-trunk, or other similar object, 
fearing it might prove to be what they 
expected, yet dreaded to see. But it 
was in vain. Lucy, whether alive or 
dead, was not to be found. Her grand- 
mother hobbled down to the village, 
moaning piteously; but she could get 
little consolation, least of all from Mrs. 
Kinloch. This incident made a lasting 
impression. The village boys, who re- 
membered the search with shuddering 
horror, avoided the river, and even 
Hugh found means to persuade Mildred 
to give up the pleasant road on its bank 
and take the hill district for their after- 
noon rides. 

Meanwhile the time for the trial of the 
ejectment suit was rapidly approaching, 
and it was difficult to say whether plain- 
tiff or defendant showed the more signs 
of anxiety. Mr. Hardwick’s life seemed 
to be bound up in his shop; it was dear 
to him in the memory of long years of 
cheerful labor; it was his pride as well 
as his dependence; he had grown old by 
its flaming forge, and he could never feel 
at home in any other spot. “ Young 
trees may be moved,” he would say} 
“an old one dies in transplanting.” It 
was noticed by all his friends that the 
stoop in his shoulders was more decided, 
his step less elastic, and his ordinary flow 
of spirits checked. 

Mrs. Kinloch, too, grew older unac- 
countably fast. Her soft brown hair be- 
gan to whiten, her features grew sharp, 
and her expression quick, watchful, and 
intense. Upon being spoken to, she 
would start and tremble in her whole 
frame; her cheeks would glow momen- 
tarily, and then become waxen again. 

Impatient at the slow progress of her 
son’s wooing, and impelled now by a new 
fear that all her plans might be frustrated, 
if Mildred should happen to hear any ru- 
mor touching the cause of Lucy’s disap- 
pearance, Mrs. Kinloch proposed to her- 
self to assist him more openly than she had 
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hitherto done. She was not aware that 
anything implicating Hugh had been re- 
ported, but she knew enough of human 
nature to be sure that some one would 
be peering into the mystery,—a mystery 
which she divined by instinct, but had not 
herself dared to explore. So, finding a 
favorable opportunity, she sat down be- 
side Mildred, determined to read the se- 
cret of her soul; for she made no question 
that she could scan her, as she might the 
delicate machinery of the French clock, 
noiselessly moving under its erystal cover. 

Mildred shuddered unconsciously, as 
she felt her step-mother’s thin fingers 
gently smoothing the hair upon her tem- 
ples ; still more, as the pale and quiver- 
ing lips were pressed to her forehead. 
The caress was not a feigned tenderness. 
Mrs. Kinloch really loved the girl, with 
such love as she had to bestow; and if her 
manner had been latterly abstracted or 
harsh, it was from preoccupation. She 
was soon satisfied that the suspicion she 
dreaded had not found place in the girl’s 
mind. Leading the way by impercep- 
tible approaches, she spoke in her softest 
tones of her joy at Hugh’s altered man- 
ners, her hopes of his future, and es- 
pecially of her desire to have him leave 
the navy and settle on shore. E 

“ How happy we might be, Hugh and 
we,” she said, “if we could live here 
in this comfortable home, and feel that 
nothing but death would break up the 
circle! How much your dear father 
counted on the happiness in store for 
him in growing old with his children 
around him!—and would he not be re- 
joiced to see us cling together, bound 
by ties as strong as life, and cherishing 
his memory by our mutual affection ?” 

Mildred replied in some common- 
places,—rather wondering at the vein 
of sentiment, and in no way suspecting 
the object which her step-mother had in 
view. 

Mrs. Kinloch continued :—“ Hugh needs 
some new attraction now to detain him; 
he is tired of the sea, but he finds the vil- 
lage dull. He is just of the age to think 
of looking for some romantic attachment; 
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but you know how few girls there arè 
here whose manners and education are 
such as to please a cultivated man.” 
Mildred grew uneasy, but remained 
silent. Mrs. Kinloch was every moment 
more eager in her manner; a novice, 
waiting for the turn of the cards in rouge 
et noir, would not have manifested a 
greater anxiety as to the result. But 
the girl looked out of the window, and 


did not see the compressed lips, dilated’ 


nostrils, and glittering eyes, that gave 
such a contradiction to the bland words. 

“Mildred, my daughter,” she continued, 
“T have no secrets from you,—least of 
all about matters that concern us both. 
Don’t you see what I would say? Don’t 


you know what would make our circle ` 


complete, inseparable? Pardon the bold- 
ness of a fond mother, whose only desire 
is to see her children happy.” 

Mildred felt a tear dropping upon the 
hand which Mrs. Kinloch held with a pas- 
sionate grasp. She felt the powerful mag- 
netism which the woman exerted upon 
her, and she trembled, but still kept silent. 

-“ It is for Hugh that I speak. He 
loves you. Has he not told you so?” 

“TI do not wish to talk with you about 
it,” said Mildred. 

“But I have a right, as his mother 
and your guardian, to know. I should 
be wanting in my duty, if I suffered your 
happiness to be perilled for want of a 
clear understanding between you. Hugh 
is proud and sensitive, and you bashful 
and just the least foolish; so that you 
are at cross-purposes.” 

“Hugh fully understands my feelings 
towards him.” 

“You have given him encourage- 
ment ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“ None whatever: it would have been 
wrong in me to do so.” 

“Wrong to love him! Why, he is 
your brother only in name.” 

“ Wrong to encourage him in a love 
I do not and cannot return,” replied 
Mildred, with a mighty effort, at the 
same time: disengaging her hand. 

Mrs. Kinloch could not repress a feeling 
of admiration, even in her despair, as she 
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saw the clear, brave glance, the height- 
ened color, and the heaving bosom of 
the girl. 

“But, in time, you may think differ- 
ently,” she said, almost pitéously. 

“T wished to be spared this pain, moth- 
er,” Mildred replied, trembling at her 
own boldness, “but you will not let me; 
and I must tell you, kindly, but decided- 
ly, that I never could marry Hugh un- 
der any circumstances whatever.” - 

Her mother did not wince at the re- 
buff, but followed on even closer. “And 
why? Who is there more manly, well- 
educated, kindly, dutiful, than Hugh ?” 

“ I don’t wish to analyze his character ; 
probably we shouldn’t altogether agree 
in our judgment; but it is enough that I 
don’t feel in the least attracted by him, 
and that I could not love him, if he were 
all that you imagine.” 

“Then you love another!” said Mrs. 
Kinloch, fiercely. 

Mildred was excessively agitated; but, 
though her knees trembled, her voice 
was clear and soft as it had been. “ Yes, 
I do love another; and-I don’t hesitate 
to avow it.” 

“ That blacksmith’s upstart ?” in a still 
louder key. 

“You mean Mark Davenport, probably, 
who deserves more respectful language.” 

“Brought up in coal-dust,—the spoiled 
and forward pet of a foolish old stutterer, 
who depends for his bread on his dirty 
work, and who, if he had only his own, 
would have to leave even the hovel he 
works in.” It was fearful to see how 
these contemptuous words were hissed 
out by the infuriated woman. 

Mildred was courageous, but she had 
not passed through the discipline that 
had developed her step-mother’s facul- 
ties. So she burst into tears, saying, 
amidst her sobs, that Mark was allowed 
by all who knew him to be a young man 
of promise; that, for herself, she didn’t 
care how much coal-dust he had been 
through,—that would wash off; that, at 
any rate, she loved him, and would never 
marry anybody else. 


Mrs. Kinloch began to consider. An- 
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ger had whirled her away once; a sec- 
ond explosion might create an irrepara- 
ble breach between them. 

“Don’t lay up what I have said, Mil- 
dred,” she urged, in a mild voice. “If I 
object to your choice, it is because I am 
proud of you and want you to look high. 
You can marry whom you choose; no 
rank or station need be considered above 
you. Come, don’t ery, dear!” 

. But Mildred refused to be soothed. 
She could not sympathize with the trop- 
ical nature, that smiled like sunshine at 
one moment, and the next burst into the 
fury of a tornado. She pushed off the 
beseeching hand, turned from the offered 
endearments, and, with reddened, tear- 
stained face, left the room. 

Hugh presently passed through the 
hall. “ Well, mother,” said he, “I sup- 
pose you think you’ve done it now.” 

“Go about your business, you foolish 
boy!” she retorted. “ Go and try some- 
thing that you do know about. You can 
snare a partridge, or shoot a woodcock, 
perhaps!” 


CHAPTER XM. 


MILDRED had now no peace; after 
what had happened; she could not meet 
Hugh and his mother with any compos- 
ure. The scheming woman had risked 
everything in the appeal she made to her 
daughter,—risked everything, and lost. 
Nothing could restore harmony; neither 
could forget the struggle and live the old 
quiet life. Mrs. Kinloch, always pursued 
by anxiety, was one day full of courage, 
fruitful in plans and resources, and the 
next day cast down into the pit of despair. 
Now she clung to her first-hope, believing 
that time, patience, kindness, would soft- 
en Mildred’s resolution; then, seeing the 
blank indifference with which she treated 
Hugh, she racked her invention to pro- 
vide other means of attaining her end. 

Again, the thought of her inexplicable 
loss came over her, and she was fright- 
ened to madness; creeping chills alter- 
nating with cold sweats tortured her. 
It was a mystery she could not pen- 
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etrate. She could not but implicate 
Lucy: but then Lucy might be in her 
grave. After every circumstance had 
passed in review, her suspicions inevi- 
tably returned and fastened upon her 
lawyer, Clamp. She almost wished he 
would come to see her again; for he, be- 
ing naturally sulky at his first reception, 
had left the haughty woman severely 
alone. She determined to send for him, 
on business, and then to try her fascina- 
tions upon him, to draw him out, and 
see if he held her secret. 

“ Aha!” thought the Squire, as he re- 
ceived the message, “she comes to her 
senses! Give a woman like Mrs. Kin- 
loch time enough to consider, and she 
will not turn her back on her true inter- 
est. O Theophilus, you are not by any 
means a fool! Slow and steady, slow and 
steady you go! Let the frisky woman 
appear to have her way,—you will win 
in the end!” 

The wig and best suit were brushed 
anew, water was brought into requisition 
for the visible portions of his person, and, 
with his most engaging expression ar- 
ranged upon his parchment face, he pre- 
sented himself before the widow. 

There was a skirmish of small talk, 
during which Mr. Clamp was placid and 
self-conscious, while his vis-à-vis, though 
smiling and apparently at ease, was yet 
alert and excited,—darting furtive glan- 
ces, that would have startled him like 
flashes of sunlight reflected from a mir- 
ror, if he had not been shielded by his 
own self-complacency. 

“ You-have-sent-for-me-on-business,-I- 
believe,” said the lawyer, in a tone con- 
tinuous and bland as a stream of honey. 

“Yes, Sir; I have great confidence in 
your judgment, and I know that you are 
devoted to the interests of our family. 
My poor husband always esteemed you 
highly.” 

“ Oh, Ma’am! you do me honor!” 

“Tf I have not consulted you about 
our affairs of late, it is because I have 
had troubles which I did not wish to bur- 
den you with.” 

“ We all have our troubles, Mrs. Kin- 
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loch. They are very sad to bear,—but 
profitable, nevertheless. But Im sure 
you must be wonderfully supported in 
your trials; I never saw you looking 
better.” 

And truly, her thin and mobile lips 
were of a strangely bright coral, and her 
usually wan cheeks wore a delicate flush, 
lending her a beauty, not youthful, to be 
sure, but yet fascinating. One might 
desire to see an eye less intense and rest- 
less, but he would rarely see a woman of 
forty so charming. 

“ You notice my color,” said Mrs. Kin- 
loch, mournfully, and with a faint smile ; 
“it’s only the effect of a headache. I 
am far enough from well.” 

“ Indeed!” was the sympathetic reply. 

“I have met with a.great loss, Mr. 
Clamp, — some papers of the greatest 
importance. I was going to consult you 
about them.” 

“ In which I got ahead of you,” thought 
he. 

“Now, ever since the disappearance 
of Lucy, I have thought she had some- 
thing to do with them. I never went to 
the secretary, but she was sure to be 
spying about. And I believe she knew 
about my affairs as well as I do myself.” 

“Or I,” mentally ejaculated the law- 
yer,—meanwhile keeping as close as an 
oyster. 

She continued,—“ As the girl was ig- 
norant, and without any interest in the 
matter more than that of curiosity, I am 
puzzled to account for all this.” 

«Tis strange, truly !” 

“Yes, I’m sure she must be only the 
tool of-some shrewder person.” 

“You alarm me! Who can it be ?” 

“ Perhaps Mildred, or some one who 
is plotting for her. The Hardwicks, you 
know, expect she will marry Mark Dav- 
enport.” 

“Do they, indeed? Well, now, that’s 
a shrewd conjecture. Then you think 
Lucy didn’t drown herself?” 

“She ? By no means!” 

“But what can I do in the matter, 
Mrs. Kinloch ?” 

“We must find Lucy, or else discov- 
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er her confidant,” — looking fixedly at 
him. 

“ Not very easy to do,” said he, never 
once wincing under her scrutiny. 

“Not easy for me. But those that 
hide can find. Nothing is beyond search, 
if one really tries.” 

During this cross-examination, Mr. 
Clamp’s premeditated gallantry had been 
kept in the background; but he was de- 
termined not to let the present opportu- 
nity pass by; he therefore turned the 
current of conversation. 

“ You have not told me, Mrs. Kinloch, 
what the loss is; so I cannot judge of its 
importance. You don’t wish to have any 
more repositories of secrets than are ne- 
cessary; but I think you will readily see 
that our interests lie in the same direc- 
tion. If the girl can be found and the 
papers recovered by anybody, I am the 
one to do it. If that is impossible, how- 
ever, the next thing is to be prepared for 
what may happen; in either emergency, 
you can hardly do better than to accept 
my aid.” 

“Of course, I depend entirely upon 
you.” 

“ We may as well understand each 
other,” said the lawyer, forgetting the 
wily ways by which he had intended to 
approach her. “I have certain views, 
myself, which I think run parallel with 
yours; and if I am able to carry you 
and your property safely through these 
difficulties, I think you will not scruple 
to 


“ To pay you to your heart’s content,” 
she broke in, quickly. “ No, I shall not 
scruple, unless you ask more than half 
the estate.” 

“Task for nothing but yourself,” said 
he, with sudden boldness. 

“That is to say, you want the whole 
of it.” 

“ Charming woman! don’t, pray, com- 
pel me to talk in this language of traffic. 
It is you I desire,—not the estate. If 
there is enough to make you more com- 
fortable than would be possible with my 
means, I shall be happy for your sake.” 

Her lips writhed and her eyes shot 
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fire. Should she breathe the scorn she 
felt, and brave the worst? Or should 
she temporize? Time might bring about 
a change, when-she could safely send the 
mercenary suitor back to his dusty and 
cobwebbed office. 

«“ We do understand each other,” she 
said, slowly. “This is a matter to think 
of. Ihad never thought to marry again, 
and I cannot answer your delicate pro- 
posal now. Let me have a week to con- 
sider.” 

“ Couldn’t we arrange the matter just 
as well now ? I beg your pardon, Ma’am, 
if I seem too bold.” 

“Oh, your youthful ardor and impet- 
uosity! To be sure, one must forgive 
the impatience of a lover in his first pas- 
sion! But you must wait, nevertheless.” 

Mr. Clamp laughed. It was a good 
joke, he thought. 

“ I must bid you good afternoon, Squire 
Clamp. I have made my headache worse 
by talking on a subject I was not pre- 
pared for.” 

So Mr. Clamp was bowed out. He 
_ did not clearly understand her quick and 
subtle movements, but he felt sure of his 
game in the end. The scornful irony 
that had played about him like electricity 
‘he had not felt. 

When he was gone, the woman’s worst 
enemy would have pitied her distress. 
‘She believed more than ever that Clamp 
had used Lucy to abstract her papers, 
rand that he now would hold his power 
over her to bring about the hated mar- 
riage. Her firmness gave way; she sank 
‘on the sofa and wept like a child. Would 
that she might yet retreat! But no, the 
way is closed up behind her. She must 
‘go on to her destiny. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Marx DAVENPORT was prosperous in > 


all his undertakings. His position in the 
school did not give much scope to his am- 
bition, but the salary he received was am- 
ple enough to pay his expenses, while the 
duties were not so onerous as to engross 
all his time. All his leisure was given 
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to literary pursuits. He had many times 
thought he would relinquish the drudgery 
of teaching, and support himself by his 
pen; but he remembered the maxim of 
Scott,—that literature was a good staff, 
but a poor crutch,—and he stuck to his 
school. As he grew into a practised 
writer, he became connected with the 
staff of a daily newspaper in the great 
city, furnishing leading articles when 
called upon, and he soon acquired a po- 
sition of influence among his associates. 
He had maintained a correspondence 
with Mildred, and was looking forward 
to the time when he should make a 
visit to his native town, hoping then to 
be so well established in the world that 
he might be able to bring her back with 
him as his bride. Every thought centred 
in her. He coveted fame, wealth, posi- 
tion, only for her sake; and stimulated 
by this thought, he had made exertions 
that would have broken down a man less 
vigorous and less resolute. 

He received a letter from Innisfield 
one day, after a long interval,—so long 
that he had become uneasy, and imagin- 
ed every kind of evil as the cause of de- 
lay. He broke the seal; it was not from 
Mildred, but from his cousin Lizzie. 
These were the contents :— 


“My DEAR Marx,—I suppose you 
may have been anxious before this, at 
not hearing from us; but the truth is, 
we have not had anything very pleasant 
to write, and so have put off sending to 
you.' Father is. by no means well or 
strong. The lawsuit, which is now likely 
to go wrong, has troubled him very much. 
He has grown thin, he stoops as he walks 
about, and by night he coughs terribly. 
I rarely hear him sing as he used to. 
Then Squire Clamp has complained of 
him before the church, and you know 
father is over-sensitive about his relations 
with ‘the brethren,’—even with those 
who are trying to ruin him. He is mel- 
ancholy enough. I hope he will be bet- 
ter, if he gets through his difficulties ; 
otherwise I am afraid to think of what 
may happen. 
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“ You wonder, probably, at not getting 
a letter from Mildred. Don’t be sur- 
prised when I tell you that she has left 
home and is staying at Mr. Alford’s. Mrs. 
Kinloch has for a long time wanted her 
to marry that hateful Hugh Branning, 
and became so violent about it that Mil- 
dred was afraid of her. Lucy Ransom, 
who lived there, ran away a short time 
ago, very mysteriously. It seems that 
the girl had stolen something from the 
house, and, after Mildred had plumply 
refused to marry Hugh, Mrs. Kinloch 
charged upon her that she had induced 
Lucy to steal the papers or money, or 
whatever it was. Mrs. Kinloch acted so 
like an insane woman, that Mildred would 
not stay in the house, but ran over to Mr. 
Alford’s, with only the clothes she wore. 
She passed by our house yesterday and 


told me this hurriedly. I have heard, too, : 


that Squire Clamp is about to marry Mrs. 
Kinloch, and that he actually has procured 
the license. It’s a very strange affair. 

“To fill out the account of disagree- 
able things,—Jlast evening, in one of 
the stores, people were talking of Lucy 
Ransom’s fate, (as they have been for 
weeks,) when Will Fenton, the cripple, 
said, ‘he guessed Hugh Branning could 
tell what had become of her, if he chose.’ 

. Hugh, it seems, heard of the remark, and 
to-day he went with a dandyish doctor, 
belonging to the navy, I believe, and 
beat the poor cripple with a horsewhip, 
most shamefully. I think this violence 
has turned suspicion against him. 

“I am sorry not to have one pleasant 
thing to say, except that we all love you 
as warmly as ever, and hope to see you 
soon here. Indeed, Cousin Mark, I dread 
to write it,—but if you don’t come soon, 
I think you will see father only on his 
last bed. 

“ Good-bye, dear Mark ! 

“ Your Cousin,—Lizzin.” 


We will waste no time in attempting 
to analyze Mark’s conflicting emotions, 
but follow him to Innisfield, whither he 
went the same day. Great as was his 
desire to see his betrothed, from whom 
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he had received no letter for many weeks, 
he went first of all, where duty and affec- 
tion called, to see the dear old man who 
had been to him more thah a father. 

Mr. Hardwick was sitting in the corner, 
but rose up with a new energy as he 
heard the well-known voice. Mark was 
not prepared, even by his cousin’s fore- 
boding letter, to see such a change as his 
uncle exhibited ;—the hollow eyes, the 
wasted cheeks, the bent figure, the trem- 
bling hands, bore painful testimony to 
his enfeebled condition. He held both 
of Mark’s hands in his, and, while his 
eyes were dim in a tear-mist, said, witha 
faltering voice, “ Bless you, m-my boy ! 
Tm glad to see you once more. I thought 
I might hear my s-summons before you’d 
come. You do remember your old uncle!” 

Mark could not restrain himself, but 
wept outright. The old gentleman sank 
into his chair, still clasping Mark’s hands. 
Neither could speak, but they looked to- 
wards each other an unutterable tender- 
ness. 

At length, controlling the tide of feel- 
ing, Mr. Hardwick said,— D-don’t be 
cast down, Mark; these tears are not 
b-bitter, but ffull of joy. Th-there, now, 
go and kiss your sister and Lizzie.” 

The girls appeared wiping their eyes, 
for they had left the room overpowered ; 
they greeted Mark affectionately, and 
then all sat down about the hearth. Top- 
ics enough there were. Mark told of his 
pursuits and prospects. The village gos- 
sip about the lost servant-girl, (of whom 
Mark knew something, but had reasons 
for silence,) the approaching marriage of 
Mrs. Kinloch, and the exile of the heir- 
ess from her own home, were all dis- 


cussed. After a reasonable time, Mark 


excused himself and went to Mr. Al- 


ford’s, pondering much on the strange 
events that had perplexed the usually 
quiet village. He reached the house, 
after a brief walk, and was met by Aunt 
Mercy, the portly mistress, but with some- 
thing less than her accustomed cordiality. 

“Miss Kinloch is not able to see com- 
pany,” she said, “and must be excused.” 

Mark poured forth a torrent of ques- 
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tions, to which Mrs. Alford listened, her 
broad features softening visibly; and at 
length, with an apparent effort, she asked 
him “to come agin to-morrer or the day 
arter.” 

The more Mark reflected on Mrs. Al- 
ford’s behavior, the more he was puzzled. 
Had Mildred denied him admission ? 
His own betrothed refuse to see him! 
No, he was sure she was sick; and be- 
sides, she could not have heard of his 
coming. So he soothed himself. But the 
imps of suspicion and jealousy still haunt- 
ed him at intervals, and a more miserable 
man than the usually buoyant and san- 
guine Mark it would be difficult to find. 

- The next day, as soon as breakfast was 
over, Mark, though trying to cheer up 
his uncle, was secretly longing for the 
hour when it would be proper to present 
himself at Mr. Alford’s. But time does 
move, albeit with lagging pace to a lover, 
and in due season Mark was on his way. 
Near the house he met the farmer, who 
greeted him heartily, and wished him joy 
with a knowing smile. Mark took a freer, 
breath; if there was any difficulty, Mr. 
Alford certainly: did not know it. But 
then it occurred to him, that shy young 
ladies do not often make confidants of 
elderly husbandmen in long blue frocks, 
and his spirits fell again. 

Mr. Alford leaned against a fence and 
threshed his hands to keep them warm, 
while he told Mark that “he had been 
with Mildred privately out to the Probate 
Court,—that the case had been stated to 
the jedge, who allowed, that, as she was 
above fourteen, she had a right to choose 
her own guardeen,—that he, Alford, was 
to be put in, in place of the Squire,—and 
that then, in his opinion, there would be an 
overhaulin’ so’s to hev things set to rights.” 

Mark shook the hand of his good friend 
warmly, and comniended his shrewdness. 

“ But ’ta’n’t best to stan’ talkin’ with an 
ol’ feller like me,” said the farmer, “ when 
you can do so much better. Jest look!” 

Mark turned his head, and through the 
window of the house saw the retreating 
figure of Mildred. He bounded across 
the yard, opened the door without knock- 
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ing, and rushed into the house. She had 
vanished : no one was visible but Mrs. Al- 
ford, who was cutting up golden pump- 
kins in long coils to dry. 

“Come, Milly,” said the good woman, 
“’ta’n’t no use; he saw ye.” 

And Mildred appeared, coming slowly 


out of the buttery. 


« Ye see, Mildred felt a little hurt about 
a letter; but I knew there was some mis- 
take; so I wa’n’t a-goin’ to hev ye go off 
*thout some explanation.” 

“ A letter ?—explanation ?” said Mark, 
thoroughly bewildered. 

“Here it is,” said Mildred, taking a 
letter from her pocket, still looking down. 

Mark hastily took and opened it. The 
envelope bore Mildred’s address in a 
hand not unlike his own; the inclosure 
was a letter from Mildred to himself, 
which he now saw for the first time. 

“Mildred,” said he, holding out his 
hands, “could you doubt me?” 

She covered her face with her apron, 
but stood irresolute. He looked again 


‘at the letter. 


“Why, the clumsy trick, Mildred! 
This post-office stamp, ‘New York,’ is 
not genuine. Just look! it is a palpable 
cheat, an imitation made with a pen. 
The color did not spread, you see, as 
ink mixed with oil does. This letter 
never left this village. I never saw it 
before, — could not have seen it. Do 
you doubt me now, dear Mildred?” 

Even if the evidence had been less 
convincing, the earnest, heartfelt tone, the 
pleading look and gesture, would have 
satisfied a much more exacting woman. 
She sprang towards her lover, and flung 
her arms about his neck. The pent-up 
feeling of days and weeks rushed over 
her like a flood, and the presence of 
Mrs. Alford was forgotten. 

Mrs. Alford, it would seem, suddenly 
thought of something; for, gathering her- 
self up, she walked off as fast as the 
laws of grayitation allowed, exclaiming,— 
“There! Inever did see! Sech hens! 
Allus a-flyin’ into the kitchen. I wonder 
now who left that are door open.” 

The frightened cackle of the hens, the 
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rattling of pots and pans by the assidu- 
ous housewife in the kitchen, were un- 
heeded by the lovers, “ emparadised in 
one another’s arms.” The conversation 
took too wide a range and embraced 
too many trivial. details to be set down 
here. Only this I may say: they both 
believed, (as every enamored couple be- 
heves,) that, though other people might 
cherish the properest affection for each 
other, yet no man or woman ever did or 
could experience. such intense and all- 
pervading emotion as now throbbed in 
their breasts,—in fact, that they had 
been created to exemplify the passion, 
which, before, poets had only imagined. 
Simple children! they had only found 
out what hearts are made for! 


CHAPTER XY. 


Tue last picture was a pleasant re- 
lief in a rather sombre story, therefore 
we prefer to commence a stormier scene 
in a new chapter. Mark and Mildred 
were sitting cozily by the ample fire- 
place,—not at opposite corners, you may 
believe, —when there was a warning 
ahem! at the door, and the sound of 
feet “a-raspin’ on the scraper.” Mr. 
Alford entered and said, “ Milly, your 
step-mother’s team is comin’ up the road.” 
In a moment there was a bustle in the 
house, but before any preparation could 
be made the carriage was at the gate, 
and Mrs. Kinloch, accompanied by Squire 
Clamp, knocked at the door. 

“Milly, you go into the kitchen with 
Mrs. Alford,” said the farmer. #PI at- 
tend to matters for them.” 

“ No, Mr. Alford,” she answered ; “ you 
are very good, but I think I'll stay and 
see them. Shan’t I, Mark?” 

Mrs. Kinloch and the lawyer enter- 
ed. She had left off her mourning, but 
looked as pale and thoughtful as ever. 
After the common courtesies, brief and 
cool in this case, Mrs. Kinloch made 
known her errand. She had been grieved 
that Mildred should have left her father’s 
house and remained so long with stran- 
gers, and she had now come to beg her 
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to return home. Mildred replied, that 
she had not left home without cause, and 
that she had no intention of going back 
at present. Mrs. Kinloch looked hurt, 
and said that this unusual €onduct, owing 
partly to the common and wicked preju- 
dice against step-mothers, had wounded 
her sorely, and she hoped Mildred would 
do her the simple justice of returning to 
a mother who loved her, and would make 
every sacrifice for her happiness. Mil- 
dred said she did not wish to go over the 
ground again; she thought she under- 
stood the love that had been shown her; 
and she did not desire any further sacri- 
fices, such as she had witnessed. The re- 
quest was renewed in various forms, but 
to no purpose. Then Squire Clamp in- 
terposed with great solemnity, saying, 
that, if she had forgotten the respect and’ 
affection due to the mother who had fos- 
tered her, she ought to know that the 
law had conferred upon him, as her 
guardian, the authority of a father, and 
he begged her not to give him the pain 
of exercising the control which it would 
be his bounden duty to use. 

Mr. Alford had been uneasy during 
this conversation, and broke in at the 
first pause. 

“Well, Square, I guess you’d best wait 
till *bout next week-a-Thursday afore you 
try to use your ’thority. Probate Court 
sets on Wednesday, an’ I guess that'll 
*bout wind up your business as guardeen.” 

What a magazine of wrath that shot 
exploded! ` The lawyer was dumb for 
a moment, but presently he and Mrs. 
Kinloch both found breath for their in- 
dignation. 

The woman turned first upon Mark. 
“This is your doing, Sir!” 

“ You do too much honor to my fore- 
sight,” he replied. “I am heartily glad 
that my good friend here was thoughtful 
enough and ready to interfere for the pro- 
tection of a fatherless girl.” i 

“Insolence!” shouted the lawyer. 

“The impertinent puppy!” chimed in 
the woman. 

“ Come, come!” said the farmer, “ too 


loud talkin’ !” 
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“ Then you uphold this girl in her un- 
dutiful behavior, do you?” asked Mrs. 
Kinloch. 

“You are amenable to the statutes, 
Sir,” said the Squire. 

Mr. Alford rose to his feet. “Now 
you might jest as well get inter yer ker- 
ridge an’ drive back ter town,” said he; 
“you won't make one o’ them hairs 0’ 
yourn black or white, Square, not by 
talkin’ all day.” 

The lawyer settled his wig in a foam- 
ing rage. “Come, Mrs. Clamp,” said 
he, “we shall not remain here to be in- 
sulted. Let us go; I shall know how to 
protect our property, our authority, and 
honor, from the assault of adventurers 
and meddlers.” 

“I bes your pardon, Sir,” said Mark, 
“but what was the appellation you gave 
to the lady just now? You can call us 
what you like.” 

“Mrs. Clamp, Sir,” he answered, with 
a portentous emphasis, —“ Mrs. Clamp,— 
united to me, Sir, this morning, by the 
Reverend Mr. Rook, in the holy bands 
of matrimony.” 

They swept out of the house. Mil- 
dred sank to her chair as if stunned. 
“O God!” she said, “my mother and 
father !” i 

“ Poor gal!” said Mr. Alford, “small 
comfort you'll hev in sich parents. But 
cheer up; you won’t need for friends.” 

She looked up through her tears at 
Mark’s manly face, full now of sympathy, 
and blessed the farmer for his words. 

Mr. Alford, taking Mark aside, said, 
“ You know about Lucy’s runnin’ away, 
most likely. Wal, now, ef she could be 
found, there’s no knowin’ what might 
happen; for it’s my opinion she knows 
about Square Kinloch’s affairs. I thought 
mebbe you might ’a’ seen her in York?” 

Mark replied, that he did meet her 
in Broadway late one afternoon, and that 
she looked as if she would speak; but 
that he hurried on, for the flaunting style 
of her dress was not calculated to pre- 
possess the passers-by. 

“ Good gracious! you don’t say so! 
Seen her yourself? Now do you go right 
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back to York an’ hunt her up,—no mar- 
ter what it costs.” 

“ But my uncle ?” 

“ We'll look arter him.” 

It was speedily determined, and Mark 
set out the same day. Meanwhile, Mil- 
dred had promised to go and see Mr. 
Hardwick and endeavor to make him 
cheerful. 

“It beats all,” said My. Alford to his 
wife. “Now ’f he should find that un- 
fort’nate gal! Wal, wal, I begin to think 
the Lord does look arter things some, 
even in this world.” 

We leave Squire Clamp and his new 
wife to their happiness; it would not be 
well to lift the decent veil which drops 
over their household. The dark, per- 
chance guilty, past,—the stormy present, 
and the retribution of the future—let 
memory and conscience deal with them! 


CHAPTER XVI. 


NEVER was a little village in greater 
commotion than Innisfield after Mark’s 
departure. The succession of events 
had been such as to engage the attention 
of the most indifferent. The mysterious 
exile of Mildred, the failing health and 
spirits of the blacksmith, the new rumors 
respecting the fate of Lucy, the sudden 
and unaccountable marriage of Mrs. 
Kinloch, and her fruitless attempt to 
bring her daughter back, were all dis- 
cussed in every house, as well as in places 
of public resort. Hugh Branning was. 
soon convinced that the village was no 
place for him. He had bravely horse- 
whipped a cripple, but he could not stop 
the tongues of the whole parish, even if 
he could protect himself from swift and 
extempore justice. He gathered his 
clothes, and, after a long private confer- 
ence with his mother, started before day- 
light for the railway-station. As he does 
not appear on the stage again, we may 
say here, that, not long after, during a 
financial panic in New York, he made a 
fortune of nearly half a million dollars 
by speculating in stocks. He used to tell 


` his friends in after years that he had 
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“only five thousand to begin with,—the 
sole property left him by his lamented 
parents.” He has now a handsome man- 
sion in the Fifth Avenue, is a conspicu- 
ous member of the Rev. Dr. Holdfast’s 
church, and most zealous against the ill- 
timed discussions and philanthropic vaga- 
ries of the day. What would he not give 
to forget that slowly-moving figure, with 
swimming eyes, carrying a flaring candle ? 
How far along the years that feeble light 
was thrown! He never went through 
the hall of his house at night without a 
shudder, dreading to catch a glimpse of 
that sorrowing face. 

It was on Tuesday evening, the night 
preceding the Probate Court to which 
Squire Clamp had been cited. Nothing 
had been heard from Mark, and his 
friends were much depressed. Mildred 
sat by Mr. Hardwick’s bedside, during 
the long hours, and read to him from his 
favorite authors. About ten o’clock, just 
as the family were preparing to go to 
bed, Mark drove up to the door. He 
was warmly welcomed, and at once over- 
whelmed with questions. “Did he find 
Lucy?” “ What did she know?” “ Why 
did she secrete herself?” To all these 
Mark merely replied, “I found Lucy ; 
how much I have accomplished I dare not 
say. But do you, James, come with me. 
We will go up to old Mrs. Ransom’s.” 

“Why, she’s not there} she’s gone to 
the poor-house.” 

“Broken down with old age and sor- 
row, I suppose. But I don’t care to see 
her now. Let us go to the old house; 
and meantime, you girls, go to bed.” 

But they protested they should wait till 
he returned,—that they could not sleep 
a wink until they knew the result. 

Provided with a lantern, the young men 
set out. They found the hovel nearly in 
ruins ; for pilferers had taken such pieces 
as they could strip off for firewood. Mark 
eagerly ripped up the floor near the 
hearth. At the first flash of the light he 
saw a paper, dusty and discolored. He 
seized and opened it. It was the will of 
Mr. Kinloch, duly signed and attested. 
Luéy had not deceived him. 
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With hurried pace they returned to the 
village, scarcely stopping to take breath 
until they reached Mr, Hardwick’s house. 
It was no vain hope, then! It was true! 
The schemes of the step-mother would be 
frustrated. The odious control of Squire 
Clamp would end. Mark began to read 
the will, then stopped, embraced his cous- 
ins and Mildred by turns, then read 
again. He was beside himself with joy. 

All were too much excited to sleep; 
and when the first transports of surprise 
were over, they naturally inquired after 
the unfortunate girl. He had found her, 
after great difficulty, in a miserable gar- 
ret. The surmises of the villagers were 
correct. She was ruined, heart-broken. 
Dissipation, exposure, and all the fright- 
ful influences of her wretched lite had 
brought on a fever, and now, destitute 
and forsaken, she was left by those who 
had made merchandise of her beauty, 
to die. He learned from Lucy what she 
knew of the affair of the will. She be- 
came satisfied, soon after Mr. Kinloch’s 
death, that some wrong was intended, and 
she watched her mistress. Then Squire 
Clamp had induced her by threats and 
bribes to get for‘him the papers. As she 
took them out of the desk, one, larger 
than the rest, and with several seals, at- 
tracted her attention. She felt quite 
sure it was Mr. Kinloch’s will; so she 
secreted it and gave the lawyer the rest. 
The Monday afternoon following, she took 
the will to her grandmother’s and put it 
under a plank in the floor. Squire Clamp, 
strangely enough, chanced to stop just as 
she had hidden it. He gave her back 
the papers, as she supposed, and she re- 
placed them in the secretary. On her 
way home she fell in with Hugh,—a day 
neither of them would ever forget. 

The lawyer, who had counted on an 
easy victory over Mr. Alford, was greatly 
surprised, the next day, to see him accom- 
panied by Mark, as he came into court; 
he had not heard of the young man’s. 
return. Besides, their unmistakable air 
of confidence and exultation caused him 
some misgivings. But he was boldness. 
itself, compared with his wife. Her face- 
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was bloodless, her hands tremulous, and 
her expression like that of one ready to 
faint. Imagine the horror. with which 
she saw the production of the will, and 
then the proof by the only surviving wit- 
ness, brought to court from his residence 
in a neighboring town! The letters of 
administration were revoked, and Mr. 
Alford, one of the executors, was ap- 
pointed Mildred’s guardian. Completely 
baffled, dumb and despairing, Squire 
Clamp and his bride left the room and 
drove homeward. A pleasant topie for 
conversation they had by the way, each 
accusing the other of duplicity, treachery, 
and folly! The will provided that she 
should receive an annuity of one thou- 
sand dollars during her widowhood ; so 
that the Squire, by wedding her, had a 
new incumbrance without any addition 
to his resources; a bad bargain, decided- 
ly, he thought. She, on the other hand, 
had thrown away her sure dependence, 
in the hope of retaining the control of 
the whole estate; for when she consent- 
ed to marry Clamp, she had no doubt 
that he had possession of the will and 
would, of course, keep it concealed. Sel- 
dom it is that both parties to a transaction 
are so overreached. ` 

The successful party stopped at Mr. 
Hardwick’s that evening to exchange 
congratulations. He, as well as Mildred 
and Mark, was interested in the lost will; 
for Mr. -Kinloch had mentioned the fact 
of the unsettled boundary-line, and di- 
rected his executors to make a clear title 
of the disputed tract to the blacksmith. 
The shop was his; the boys, at all events, 
would be undisturbed. .One provision in 
the will greatly excited Mark’s curiosity. 
The notes which he owed to the estate 
were to be cancelled, and there was an 
unexplained reference to his uncle Hard- 
wick and to some occurrences of long ago. 
Mildred at once recalled to mind her 
father’s dying words,—his calling for Mr. 
Hardwick, and his mention of the cabinet. 
She had often thought of her search in 
its drawers, and of her finding the lock 
of sunny hair and the dried flower. And 
the blacksmith now, when asked, shook 
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his head mournfilly, and said, (as he had 
before,) “ Sus-some time ; nun-not now!” 


__ CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue next day Mr. Alford- came to 
town and advised Mark to marry forth- 
with. eres 

“Tye ben thinkin’ it over,’ he said, 
“and I blieve it’s the best thing to be 
done. You’ve got a tough customer to 
deal with, and it may be some trouble 
to git all the property out of his hands. 
But when the heiress is married, her hus- 
band can act for her to better advantage. 
I guess I'll speak to Mr. Rook and have 
the ’fair ’tended to right away.” 

Mark submitted the matter to Mildred, 
who blushed properly, and thought it 
rather hasty. But Mr. Alford’s clear 
reasoning prevailed, and the time was 
appointed at once. Mark and Mr. Al- 
ford then went to call upon the lawyer. 
They entered his office without knocking, 
and by chance found him busy with the 
accounts and papers; they were scat- 
tered over the table, and he was making 
computations. As soon as he was aware 
of the presence of visitors, he made an 
effort to slide the documents under some 
loose sheets of paper; but Mark knew 
the bold hand at once, and without a 
word seized the papers and handed them 
to Mr. Alford. 

“ Not very p'lite, Square, I know,” said 
Mr. Alford, “ but possession is nine p’ints 
of the law, as I've heerd you say; and as 
you won’t deny the handwritin’, I s’pose 
you don’t question my right to these “ere.” 

The rage of Mr. Clamp may be imag- 
ined. 

“ Good mornin’, Square,” said the tri- 
umphant executor. “ When we've look- 
ed over these affairs, we'll trouble you 
and the widder that was, to ’ecount for 
what the schedool calls for.” 

The simple preparations for the wed- 
ding were soon made, and the honest, 
great-hearted farmer had the pleasure of 
giving away the bride. It was a joyful, 
but not a merry wedding; both had 
passed through too many trials, and had 
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too many recollections. And the evi- 
dent decline of Mr. Hardwick made 
Mark sad and apprehensive. But he 
devoutly thanked God, as he clasped his 
bride to his bosom, for the providence 
that had brought to him the fulfilment of 
his dearest hopes. 

Here we might stop, according to an- 
cient custom, leaving our hero and hero- 
ine to their happiness. But though a 
wedding is always an event of interest, 
there are other things to be narrated be- 
fore we have done with our story. 

Not long after, Mark called at the Kin- 
loch house, then occupied by Mr. Clamp; 
as a measure of precaution, he took Mr. 
Alford with him. Mildred had never 
regained her wardrobe ; everything that 
was dear to her was still in her step- 
mother’s keeping,—her father’s picture, 
her own mother’s miniature, the silver 
cup she had used from infancy, and all 
the elegant and tasteful articles that had 
accumulated in a house in which no 
wish was left ungratified. Ever since 
the session of the Probate Court, the 
house had been shut to visitors, if any 
there had been. Mrs. Clamp had not 
been seen once out of doors: But after 
waiting a time, Mark and his friend were 
admitted. As they entered the house, 
the bare aspect of the rooms confirmed 
the rumors which Mark had heard. Mrs. 
Clamp received them with a kind of sul- 
len civility, and, upon hearing the errand, 
replied,— 

“ Certainly, Mrs. Davenport can have 
her clothes. She need not have sent 
more than one man to get them. Is that 
all?” 

“Not quite,” said Mark. “Perhaps 
you are not aware of the change which 
the discovery of the will may make in 
your circumstances. I do not speak of 
the punishment which the fraud merits, 
but of the rights which are now vested in 
me. First, I am desired to ask after the 
plate, jewels, furs, and wardrobe of the 
first Mrs. Kinloch.” 

Mrs. Clamp was silent. A word let 
fall by Lucy suddenly flashed into Mark’s 
mind, and he intimated to the haughty 
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woman his purpose to go into the east 
front-chamber. 

“Fine gentlemen,” she said at length, 
“to pry into a lady’s private apartment! 
You will not dare enter it without my 
permission !” 

And she stood defiantly in the door- 
way. But, without parley, Mark and Mr. 
Alford pushed by her and walked up the 
staircase, not heeding the shout of Mr. 
Clamp, who had followed them to the 
house. ° 
` “Jt might seem mean,” said Mark to 
Mr. Alford; “but I think you'll agree 
presently, that it wasn’t a case for cere- 
mony.” 

He stripped the clothes from the bed. 
The pillows were stuffed with valuable 
furs; fine linen and embroideries filled 
the bolsters. The feather-sack contained 
dresses of rich and costly fabrics,—the 
styles showing them to be at least twenty 
years old. And in the mattress were 
stowed away the dinner and tea services 
of silver, together with porcelain, crystal, 
and Bohemian ware. 

“ What a deal o’ comfort a body could 
take in sleepin’ on a bed stuffed like this 
ere!” said Mr. Alford ; “ I sh’d think he’d 
dream of the "Rabian Nights.” 

“ After this, Madam,” said Mark, upon 
returning to the hall, “you can hardly 
expect any special lenity from me. The 
will allowed you an annuity of one thou- 
sand dollars while you remained single; 
since you are married your interest ceas- 
es, but you shall receive two hundred a 
year. The house, however, belongs to 
my wife. Your husband there has a 
home to which you can go.” 

“Yes,” said the lawyer, “he has a 
home, and won’t be beholden to any 
man for a roof to shelter his family.” 

The pride of the woman was still un- 
bent. ‘Though her cheek was blanched 
and her lips were bitten blue, still she 
stood erect and her head turned queenly 
as ever. The glance she threw to the 
man who called her wife was enough to 
have pierced him. Turning to Mark, 
she said,— 

“Tf you will come to-morrow, —or 
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Monday, rather,—you can have posses- 
sion of the house and property. My own 
things can be easily removed, and it will 
be a simple matter to make ready for 
new comers.” 

“I could keep them out of it a year, 
if I chose,” said Mr. Clamp. 

“ But I do not choose,” said she, with 
superb haughtiness. 

« Wal, good mornin’,” said Mr. Alford. 

As they left the house, Mrs. Clamp 
sat down in the silent room. Without, 
the wind whistled through the naked 
trees and whirled up spiral columns 
of leaves; the river below was cased in 
ice; the passers-by looked pinched with 
cold, and cast hurried glances over their 
shoulders at the ill-fated house and the 
adjacent burying-ground. Within, the 
commotion, the chill, the hurry, the fright, 
were even more intense. What now re- 
mained to be done? Herson, vanquished 
in love by a blacksmith’s protégé, had 
fled, and left her to meet her fate alone. 
The will had been discovered, and, as if 
by a special interposition of Providence, 
the victim of her son’s passions had been 
the instrument of vengeance. The law- 
yer who had worked upon her fears had 
proved unable to protect her. The es- 
tate was out of her hands; the property 
with which she had hoped to escape from 
the hated town and join her son was seiz- 
ed; she was a ruined, disgraced woman. 
She had faced the battery of curious eyes, 
as she walked with the husband she de- 
spised to the Sunday services; but what 
screen had she now that her pride was 
humbled? The fearful struggle in the 
mind of the lonely woman in the chill 
and silent room, who shall describe it? 
She denied admission to the servants and 
her husband, and through the long even- 
ing still sat by the darkening window, 
far into the dim and gusty night. 

Squire Clamp went to bed moody, if 
not enraged; but when, on waking, he 
found his wife still absent, he became 
alarmed. arly in the morning he 
tracked her through a light snow, that 
had sifted down during the night, to the 
river-bank, at the bend where the cur- 
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rent keeps the ice from closing over. An 
hour after, some neighbors, hastily sum- 
moned, made a search at the dam. One 
of them, crossing the flume by Mr. Hard- 
wick’s shop, broke the newly-formed ice 
and there found the drifting body of 
Mrs. Clamp. Her right hand, stretched 
out stiff, was thrust against the floats of 
the water-wheel, as if, even in death, she 
remembered her hate against the family 
whose fortune had risen upon her over- 
throw ! 
+ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Marx and Mr. Alford, after their dis- 
agreeable interview with the Clamps, 
went to see Mr. Hardwick, whom they 
wished to congratulate. At the door 
they were met by Lizzie, whose sad face 
said, “ Hush!” Mark’s spirits fell in- 
stantly. “Is he worse?” he asked. A 
tear was the only answer. He asked 
Mr. Alford to go for Mildred. “She has 
just come,” said Lizzie. 

They found Mr. Hardwick propped up 
in bed, whence he could look out of the 
window. The church-spire rose on the 
one hand, and on the other the chimney 
of the shop was seen above the trees on 
the river-bank. By night the column 
of sparks had gladdened his eye, as he 
thought of the cheerful industry of his 
sons. Mark tenderly pressed his uncle’s 
hand, and leaned over him with an affec- 
tionate, sorrowing interest. 

“Der-don’t take it to heart, my boy,” 
said Mr. Hardwick. “I am very h-hap- 

“I am glad that the boys won’t lose 
the shop,” said Mark. “I see you are 
looking out to the chimney.” 

“Yer-yes, it was thoughtful of Mr. 
Kinloch, and a special Pr-Providence 
that the will was found.” 

“You know he mentioned his claim 
against me,” said Mark; “that is paid, 
and it doesn’t matter; but I can’t guess 
the reason for the unusual kindness he 
has shown towards me.” 

The old man answered slowly, for his 
breathing was difficult and often painful. 
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“Tt is an old story,—old as the dried 
fflowers that Mildred told me of—but it 
had a f-fragrance once. Yer-your moth- 
er, Mark, was as per-pretty a girl as you’d 
often see. Walter Kinloch ler-loved her, 
and she him. He sailed to the Indies, 
an’ some der-diff’culty happened, so that 
the letters stopped. Id-don’t know how 
‘twas. But arter a while sh-she married 
your father. Mr. Kinloch, he m-married, 
too; but I guess he nun-never forgot the 
girl of his choice.” l 

Mark grasped his young wife’s hand, at 
this tale of years gone by. 

“ The lock of hair and the rose were 
your mother’s, then!” she whispered. 
“ Dear father! faithful, even in death, to 
his friends, and to the memory of his first 
love! How much suffering and crime 
would have been prevented, if he could 
only have uttered the words which his 
heart prompted !” 

“God forgive the woman!” said Mr. 
Hardwick, solemnly. None knew then 
how much she had need of forgiveness, 
standing as she was on the brink of that 
last fatal plunge ! 

Mr. Alford suggested that the fatigue 
of talking would wear upon the enfeebled 
man, and advised that he should be left 
to get some rest, if possible. 

“To-morrow is S-Sabba’-day, ef I’ve 
counted right,” said Mr. Hardwick. “I 
sh-should like to see the sun on the 
st-heeple once more.” 

“Dear uncle, I hope you may see it 
a great many times. We must leave 
you to rest.” 

“ Good-night, mum-my children,” he 
replied. “ God b-bless you all! Let me 
put my hands on your h-heads.” 

They knelt by his bedside, and he 
blessed them fervently. Mr. Alford and 
Lizzie remained to attend upon him, and 
the others withdrew. 

The night passed, how wearily! None 
could sleep, for through all the air there 
was a presage of sorrow, a solemn “ ting- 
ling silentness,” to which their senses were 
painfully alive. Who, that has passed the 
interminable gloomy hours that preceded 
the departure of a loved and venerated 
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friend into the world of spirits, does not 
remember this unutterable suspense, this 
fruitless struggle with eternal decrees, 
this clinging of affection to the parting 
soul? What a sinking of the heart even 
the recollection of such a scene produces ! 

The day dawned upon sleepless, tear- 
stained eyes. The dying man was con- 
scious, cheerful, and calmly breathing. 
In the adjoining room the family sat be- 
side the table on which was spread their 
untasted breakfast. 

The bell began to ring for meeting. 
Mr. Hardwick roused up at the sound, 
and called for his children. He blessed 
them again, and placed his hands on their 
bowed heads in turn. He thought of the 
psalms which he had so often led, and he 
asked all to join in singing Billings’s 
“ Jordan.” 


“ There is a land of pure delight, 

Where saints immortal reign; 

Infinite day excludes the night, 

And pleasures banish pain.” 

With faltering voices they sang the tri- 
umphal hymn. The old man’s eyes were 
fixed upon the steeple, which pointed up- 
ward through the clear air, and shone in 
the golden light of the sun. He kept 
time with a feeble movement, and once 
or twice essayed to raise his own waver- 
ing voice. A smile of heavenly beauty 
played over his pallid features as the 
music ceased,—a radiance like that crim- 
son glow which covers the mountain-top 
at dawn. He spoke almost inaudibly, as 
if in a trance; then repeating with a mu- 
sical flow the words of his favorite author, 


“Where the bright seraphim in burning row 
Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow, 
And the cherubic host in thousand choirs 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 
With those just spirits that wear victorious 

palms 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 
Singing everlastingly,”’"— 


his voice sank again, though it was easy 
to see that a prayer trembled on his lips. 
As a strain of music fades into silence, 
his tones fell away, fainter and fainter; 
and with the same seraphic light on his 
countenance his breathing ceased. 
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THE BIRTH-MARK. 
A. D. 12—. 
Sex, here it is, upon my breast,— 


The bloody image of a hand! 
On her white bosom it was pressed 


Who should have nursed—you understand ;— 


I never yet have named her name, 
Nor will I, till ’tis free from shame. 


The good old crone that tended me 
Through sickly childhood, lonely sai 
Told me the story : so, you see, 
I know it is God’s sacred truth, 
That holy lips and holy hands 
In secrecy had blessed the bands. 


And well he knew it, too,—the accursed !— 
To whom my grandsire gave his child 
With dying breath ;—for from the first 
He saw, and tried to snara the wild 
And frightened love that thought to rest 
Its wings upon my father’s breast. 


You may have seen him riding by,— 


This same Count Bernard, stern and cold; 


You know, then, how his creeping eye 
One’s very soul in charm will hold. 
Snow-locks he wears, and gracious art; 

But hell is whiter than his heart. 


Well, as I said, the secret rite 
Had joined them, and the two were one; 
And so it chanced, one summer night, 
When the half-moon had set, and none 
But faint star-shadows on the grass 
Lay watching for his feet to pass, 


Led by the waiting light that gleamed 
From out one bisia mibdi came 

The husband-lover ;—soon they dreamed, — 
Her lips still murmuring his name 

In sleep, —while, as to guard her, fell 

His arm across her bosom’s swell. 


The low wind shook the darkened pane, 
The far clock chimed along the hall, 

There came a moment’s gust of rain, 
The swallow chirped a single call 
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From his eaves’-nest, the elm-bough swayed 
Moaning ;—they slumbered unafraid. 


Without a creak the chamber-door 

Crept open !—with a cat-like tread, 
Shading his lamp with hand that bore 

A dagger, came beside their bed 
The Count. His hair was tinged with gray: 
Gold locks brown-mixed before him lay. 


A thrust,—a groan,—a fearful scream, 
As from the peace of love’s sweet rest 
She starts!—O God! what horrid dream 
Swells her bound eyeballs? From her breast 
Fall off the garments of the night,— 
A red hand strikes her bosom’s white ! 


She knew no more that passed; her ear 
Caught not the hurried cries,—the rush 
Of the scared household,—nor could hear 
The voice that broke the after-hush :— 
“ There with her paramour she lay! 
He lies here !—carry her away!” 
i ` 
The evening after I was born 
No roses on the bier were spread, 
As when for maids or mothers mourn 
Pure-hearted ones who love the dead; 
They buried her, so young, so fair, 
With hasty hands and scarce a prayer. 


Count Bernard gained the lands, while J, 
Cast forth, forgotten, thus have grown 
To manhood; for I could not die— 
I cannot die—till I atone | 
For her great shame ; and so you see 
I track him, and he flies from me. 


And one day soon my hand I'll lay 
Upon his arm, with lighter touch 
Than ladies use when in their play 
They tap you with their fans; yet such 
A thrill will freeze his every limb 
As if the dead were clutching him! 


I think that it would make you smile 

To see him kneel and hear him plead,— 
I leaning on my sword the while, 

With a halflaugh, to watch his need :— 
At last my good blade finds his heart, 
And then this red stain will depart. 
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RAMBLES IN AQUIDNECKE. 


L 
NEWPORT BEACH. 


Newrort has many beaches, each 
bearing a distinctive appellation. To 
the one of which we are speaking right- 
fully belongs the name of Easton ; but it 
is more widely known by that of the town 
itself, and still more familiarly to the resi- 
dents as “The Beach.” It lies east of the 
city, a mile from the harbor, and is about 
half a mile in length. Its form is that of 
the new moon, the horns pointing south- 
ward. 

Let us go there now. No better time 
could be chosen by the naturalist, for the 
tide will be at its lowest ebb. Descend- 
ing Bath Road, the beautiful crescent lies 
before us on the right,—Easton’s Pond, 
with its back-ground of farms, upon the 
left. There is no wind to-day to break 
the surface of the standing water, and it 
gives back the dwarf willows upon its 
banks and the houses on the hill-side 
with more than Daguerrian fidelity. The 
broad ocean lies rocking in the sunshine, 
not as one a-weary, but resting at his 
master’s bidding, waiting to begin anew 
the work he loves. In the horizon, the 
ships, motionless in the calm, spread all 
sail to catch the expected breeze. The 
waves idly chase each other to the shore, 
in childish strife to kiss first the mother 
Earth. 

Turning the sea-wall and crossing a 
bit of shingle on the right, we stand upon 
the western extremity of the beach. 

At our feet, a smooth, globular object, 
of the size of a crab-apple, is lying half- 


buried in the sand. Taking it in your’ 


hand, you find it to be a univalve shell, 
the inhabitant of which is concealed be- 
hind a closely-fitting door, resembling a 
flake of undissolved glue. 

It is a Natica. Place it gently in this 
pool and watch for a few moments. 
Slowly and cautiously the horny opercu- 
lum is pushed out, turned back, and hid- 


den beneath a thick fleshy mantle, which 
spreads over half the shell. Two long 
tentacles appear upon its front, like the 
horns of an ox, and it begins to glide 
along upon its one huge foot. 

Had you seen it thus at first, you 
could not have believed it possible for so 
bulky a body to be retracted into so small 
a shell. Lift it into the air, and a stream 
of water pours forth as it contracts. 

Two kinds are common here, one of 
which has a more conical spire than the 
other. The animals differ somewhat in 
other points, but both have a cream-col- 
ored base, and a mantle of pale cream 
clouded with purple. You may get them 
from half an inch to three inches in di- 
ameter. Take them home and domesti- 
cate them, and you will see surprising 
things. 

I kept one of middling size for many 
months. During two or three weeks I 
wondered how he lived, for he was. never 
seen to eat. He used to climb to the 
top of the tank and slide down the slip- 
pery glass as though it were a montagne 
russe. Then he would wander about 
upon the bottom, ploughing deep furrows 
in the sand, and'end by burrowing be- 
neath it. There he would stay whole 
days, entirely out of sight. 

One morning I found him on his back, 
his body bent upward, with the edge 
of the base turned in all round towards 
the centre. Did you ever see an apple- 
dumpling before it was boiled, just as the 
cook was pinching the dough together ? 
Yes? Then you may imagine the ap- 
pearance of my Natica ; but no greening 
pared and cored lay within that pucker- 
ed wrapper. 

Two days passed with no visible 
change ; but on the third day the strange 
gasteropod unfolded both himself and 
the mystery. From his long embrace 
fell the shell of a Mactra, nearly as broad 
as his own. Near the hinge was a smooth, 
round hole, through which the poor Clam 
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had been sucked. Foot, stomach, siphon, 

-muscles, all but a thin strip of mantle, 
were gone. The problem of the Natica’s 
existence was solved, and the verification 
was found in more than one Buccinum 
minus the animal,—the number of the 
latter victims being) still an unknown 
quantity. 

Not in sport had Natty driven the 
plough, not in idleness had he hollowed 
the sand. He sought his food in the fur- 
row, and dug riches in the mine. 

Doubtless he killed the bivalve,—for 
until the time of its disappearance it had 
been in full vigor,—but with what weap- 
on? And whereabouts in that soft bun- 
dle was hidden the wimble which bored 
the hole? 

A few days after, a Crab, of the size of 
a dime, died. Nat soon learned the fact, 
and enveloped the crustacean as he had 
done the mollusk. Thirty hours sufficed 
to drill through the Crab’s foundation- 
wall, and to abstract the unguarded treas- 
ure. 

Every week some rifled Trivittatum 
tells a new tale of his felonious deeds. 

His last feat was worthy of a cannibal, 
for it was the savage act of devouring a 
fellow-Natica. You might suppose that 
in this case the trap-like operculum 
would afford an easy entrance to one 
familiar with its use; hut, true to his se- 
cret system, the burglar broke in as be- 
fore. How did he do this? Did he 
abrade the stone-work with flinty sand 
until a hole was worn? Did he apply 
an acid to the limy wall until it opened 
before him? Who can find the tools 
of the cunning workman, or the labo- 
ratory where his corrodents are com- 
posed ? 

Some rods farther south, the shore is 
covered with smooth stones, and there you 
may find the Limpet in great numbers. 
Patella is the Latin name, but children 
call it Tent-Shell. Oval at the base, it 
slopes upward to a point a little aside 
from the centre. 

In this locality they are small, seldom 
more than an inch in length. “At first, 
you will not readily distinguish them, 
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they are so nearly of the color of the 
stones to which they are attached. This 
is one of those Providential adjustments 
by which the weak are rendered as se- 
cure as the strong. Slow ih their move- 
ments, without offensive weapons, their 
form and their coloring are their two 
great safeguards. The stones to which 
they adhere are variegated with brown 
and purple blotches ef incipient Coral- 
line, and the shells ‘are beautifully mot- 
tled with every shade of those colors. 
Some are lilac, heightening nearly to 
crimson ; others are dark chocolate and 
white, sharply checkered. b 

Pebbles and Patellæ alike are half- 
covered with Conferve, and from the 
top of the latter, fronds of Ulva are 
often found floating like flags. I have 
one with a clump of Corallina rising from 
its apex, like a coppice on the summit of 
a hill. 

By atmospheric pressure, its union 
with the stone is so close that it is not 
easy to pull it away without injury ; but 
if you slip it along, until by some slight 
inequality air is admitted beneath the 
hitherto exhausted receiver, the little 
pneumatician is obliged to yield. 

When turned upon its back, or resting 
against glass, the soft arms, sprawling 
aimlessly about, and the bare, round 
head, give it the appearance of an infant 
in a ae so that a tank well stocked 
with them might be taken for a Lilipu- 
tian foundling-hospital. 

They are as innocent as they look, 
being vegetable-feeders, and finding most 
of their sustenance in matters suspended 
in the water. A friend of mine placed 
several upon the side of a vessel coated 
with Conferve. In a few days, each 
industrious laborer had mowed round 
him a circular space several times larger 
than himself. 

They are not ambulatory, but remain 
on one spot for successive weeks, per- 
haps longer. 

Sometimes they raise the shell so as to 
allow a free circulation beneath; but if 
some predatory Prawn draw near, the 
tent is lowered in a twinkling, so as 
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effectually to shut out the submarine 
Tartar. 

Tread warily, or you will trip upon 
the slimy Fucus that fringes the seaward 
side of every rock. This is one of the 
few Algæ that grow here in luxuriance. 
The slate has not the deep fissures ne- 
cessary to afford shelter to the more deli- 
` cate kinds; and the heavy swell of the 
sea drags them from their slight moorings. 
Therefore, though Ulva, Chondrus, Cla- 
dophora, Enteromorpha, and as many 
more, are within our reach, we will not 
stop to gather them; for Newport has 
other shores, where we can get them in 
full perfection. 

We will take some tufts of Corallina, 
however, for that is temptingly fine. 
What a curious plant it is! Its root, a 
mere crustaceous disk, and its fronds, 
depositing shelly matter upon their sur- 
face, bear so strong a resemblance to the 
true Corals, that, until recently, natural- 
ists have thought it a zodphyte. 

Here the plants are of a dull brick- 
red; but in less exposed situations they 
are purple. If you wish them to live 
and increase, you must chip off a bit of 
the rock on which they are growing. 
With a chisel, or even a knife, you can 
do it without difficulty, for the soft slate 
scales and crumbles under a slight blow. 

For an herbarium, it ought to be gum- 
med at once to the paper, for it becomes 
so brittle, in drying, that it falls to pieces 
with the most careful handling. In the 
air and light it fades white, but the ele- 
gance of its pinnate branches will well 
repay any pains you may bestow upon 
it. 

If you have a lingering belief in its 
animal nature, steeping it in acid will 
cause the carbonate of lime and your 
credulity to disappear together, leaving 
the vegetable tissue clearly revealed. 

Between low-water and the Cliff are 
hundreds of pools rich in vegetable and 
. animal life. Look at this one: it is a 
lakelet of exquisite beauty. Bordered 
with the olive-colored Rock-Weed, fronds 
of purple and green Laver rise from its 
limpid depths. Amphipods of varied 
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hue emerge from the clustering weeds, 
cleave the clear water with easy swift- 
ness, and hide beneath the opposite 
bank. Here a graceful Annelid de- 
scribes Hogarth’s line of beauty upon 
the sandy bottom. There another glides 
over the surface with sinuous course, 
rowed by more oars than a Venetian 
galley, more brilliant in its iridescence 
than the barge of Cleopatra, albeit 

“The poop was beaten gold, 

Purple the sails.” 

We loiter here, forgetful that we are 
only at the first end of the bow along 
whose curve we propose to walk. Let 
us go on. The firm sand affords pleas- 
anter footing than the slippery stones 
we leave behind us, but it seems bare 
of promise to the curiosity-hunter. Nev- 
ertheless we will hunt, and quite at 
variance with my experience will it be, 
if we return empty-handed. 


Here is something already. Dark- 


colored, horny, flat, oblong, each corner 


furnished with a wiry, thorn-like projec- 
tion ;—what is it? A child tells you it 
is a Mermaid’s Purse, and, giving the 
empty bag a shake, you straightway con- 
clude that the maids of the sea know 
“hard times,” as well as those of the 
land. But the Purse is not always so 
light. Sometimes it is found to contain 
a most precious deposit, the egg which is 
to produce a future fish. 

These egg-cases belong to different 
members of the Ray family. I saw one 
last winter, in which the inmate was 
fully developed. Should some old sea- 
man hear me, he might say that I am 
telling a “fish-story” in good earnest. 
He might inform you furthermore, that 
the object in question is “but a pod of 
sea-weed, and that he has seen hundreds 
of them in the Gulf Stream.” I cannot 
help it, neither do I question his veracity. 
Notwithstanding, these two eyes of mine, 
in sound condition, awake, and in broad 
day, did see the supposed pericarp, with 
one side taken off, and did behold, lying 
within, as veritable a Raia as ever was 
caught upon the New-England. coast. 
Moreover, its conntenance was no more 
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classical, in its minuteness, than that of 
its most ancient ancestor in its hugeness. 

Observe those bubbles trembling upon 
the edge of the wave. One is left by 
` the receding tide, and a nearer view 
shows it to be a jelly-like globe, clearer 
than the crystal of Merlin. Dropped 
softly into a vessel of water, at first it 
lies quiescent and almost invisible upon 
the bottom. “A moment after, it rises 
in quick undulations, flashing prismatic 
tints with every motion. Again it rests, 
and we see that it is banded by eight 
meridians, composed of square, overlap- 
ping plates. It swims, and the plates be- 
come paddles, propelling the frail craft,— 
prisms, dividing the sunbeams into rain- 
bow hues. Suddenly two lines of gos- 
samer are dropped from unseen openings 
in its sides, and trailed behind it as it goes. 
Twisting, lengthening, shortening, they 
are drawn back and re-coiled within, and 

“The ethereal substance closed, 
Not long divisible.” 

This delicate wonder is the Cydippe. 
Though among the most charming of 
marine creatures, none is more liable to 
be overlooked, owing to its extreme sub- 
tilty. So unsubstantial and shadowy are 
they, that a lady, on seeing them for the 
first time, declared them to be “the 
ghosts of gooseberries.” Indeed, you 
will find them ghost-like, if you attempt 
to keep them, for they 

“ Shrink in haste away 
And vanish from our sight.” 

The whole high-water line is strewn 
with the blanched and parted valves of 
the Beach Clam. Here and there yellow- 
ish streaks appear upon the gray sand, 
formed by the detritus of submarine 
shells. Among the fragments are often 
found perfect specimens, some of them 
with the living animal. 

We can examine them as we go back, 
but now let us cross the “ Creek.” It is a 


creek only by courtesy or an American- * 


ism, at the present day; but when those 
miles of fertile fields upon the north were 
unreclaimed, the dank herbage hindered 
evaporation, and Easton’s Pond was fed 
by unfailing streams. Then the vast 
VOL. Il. 27 
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body of overflowing water swept a deep 
channel, which the sea, rolling far up 
towards the pond, widened and made 
permanent. Boats came from ships ‘in 
the offing, and followed its’ course to 
“Green End,” with no fear of grounding ; 
and traditionary pirates there bestowed 
in secret caves their ill-gotten gains. 

Now, the Creek is a mere streamlet, 
and the flow of the tide is restricted to its 
mouth. With our rubbers we may ford 
it dry-shod ; but if you choose to cross the 
bridge, we must wade through shifting 
sand, and our walk will be the longer. In 
midsummer the bed is dry, and almost ob- 
literated by the drift. On the approach 
of autumnal rains, the farmers plough a 
passage for the water, to prevent their 
lands from being submerged. 

On the east side, masses of conglom- 
erate rock are strewn in wild confusion.. 
By the action of untold ages the connect- 
ing cement is worn away from between 
the pebbles, leaving them prominent; 
and wherever the aitrition of the sea has 
loosened one from its bed, the hollow 
has become the habitation of Mollusca 
and Alge. 

Beyond that ponderous boulder are 
many dark recesses among the overlying 
stones. Strip back your sleeve, thrust 
in your hand, and grope carefully about. 
In this way I once grasped a prickly 
thing that startled me. Drawing it to 
light, it proved to be an Echinus, Sea- 
Urchin, or Sea-Egg. That one was not 
larger than a walnut, was shaped like a 
brioche, and resembled a chestnut-burr. 
Its color was a delicate green, verging to’ 
brown. 

Much larger living Echini are found 
on this spot. There is a shell now, more 
than two inches in diameter. It is whol- 
ly covered with spines half an inch in 
length. Radiating from a common cen- 
tre, flexible at the base, they stand erect 
at right angles with the shell when the 
Urchin is in health; but in disease or 
death order is lost, and they lie across 
each other in great confusion. Their 
connection with the shell is very remark- 
able, for it is by a ball-and-socket joint,— 
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the same articulation which gives the hu- 
man hip its marvellous liberty of action. 
Between them are five rows of minute 
holes, and, in life, a transparent, hair- 
like foot is protruded from each, at the 
pleasure of the owner. When disposed 
to change its situation, it stretches fo 
those on the,side towards which it would 
go, fixes them by means of the sucker at 
the tip of each, and, simultaneously with- 
drawing those in the rear, pulls itself 
along. 

The mouth, placed in the centre of the 
base, is very large in proportion to the 
size of the animal. It is formed of five 
shelly, wedge-shaped pieces, each ending 
in a hard, triangular tooth. The whole 
mouth is a conical box, called by nat- 
uralists “ Aristotle’s lantern.” 

The shell is hardly thicker than that 
of a hen’s egg, and is even more fragile. 
When the spines are rubbed off, the 
brioche-like shape is modified, and in 
place of the depression in the middle 
of the upper side there is seen a slight 
prominence. 

Mine was a very inoffensive creature. 
He occupied the same corner for many 
weeks, and changed his place only when 
a different arrangement of stones was 
made. He then wandered to a remote 
part of the tank and chose a new abode. 
Both retreats were on the shady side of a 
stone overhung with plants. There for 
months he quietly. kept house, only going 
up and down his hand-breadth of room 
once or twice a day. Minding his own 
business without hurt to his neighbor, he 
dwelt in unambitious tranquillity. Had 
he not fallen a victim to the most cruel 
maltreatment, he might still adorn his 
humble station. 

As he was sitting one evening at the 
door of his house, bending about his 
lithe arms in the way he was wont, two 
itinerant Sticklebacks chanced to pass 
that way. They paused, and, not seeing 
the necessity for organs of which they 
had never known the use, they at once 
decided on their removal. 

In vain did the poor Hedgehog oppose 
them. With all the pertinacity “of i igno- 
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rance, they maintained their certainty 
of his abnormal condition; and with all 
the officiousness of quackery, they insist- 
ed upon immediate amputation. Aided 
by two volunteer assistants, the self-made 
surgeons cut off limb after limb before 
their reckless butchery could be stopped. 

At last I effected their dismissal. But 
their pitiable patient was too far reduced 
for recovery. His exhausted system nev- 
er rallied from the shock, and he survived 
but a few days. 

Alas! alas! that so exemplary a mem- 
ber of the community should have per- 
ished through piscine empiricism ! 

How many things you have collected! 
Your well-filled basket attests your indus- 
try and zeal, and suggests the fruitful 
question of the novelist, “ What will you 
do with it?” Will you throw its con- 
tents on the sand, and go away satisfied 
with these imperfect glimpses of sea-life ? 
Will you take them home indeed, but 
consign them to a crowded bowl, to die 
like the prisoners in the Black Hole of 
Caleutta? Or will you give to each a 
roomy basin with water, and plants to 
keep it pure ? 

This were well; and you could thus 
study their structure at leisure, but not 
their habits. To know the character of 
an individual, you must watch him among 
his fellows; you must observe his bear- 
ing to the small; you must see how he 
demeans himself in presence of the great. 
To do this, the surroundings must be 
such that none shall be conscious of re- 
straint, but that every one, with homely 
ease, may act out his own peculiar na- 
ture. In short, you must make ready 
for them another Atlantic, in all things 
but breadth like its grand prototype. 

Nor is this a difficult undertaking. By 
following the advice of some experienced 
person, you may avoid all those failures 
which are apt to attend the experiments 
of a tyro. I will direct you to our pio- 
neer in aquarian science, Mr. Charles 
E. Hammett. He can furnish you with 
all you want, give you most efficient aid, 
and add thereto a great amount of prac- 
tical information. 
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You need have no fears for the popu- 
lation of your colony; for in our future 
walks we shall meet new objects of beau- 
ty and interest, and in such variety and 
abundance that your only embarrassment 
will be which to choose. 

And now the ramble of to-day is 
ended. The “punctual sea” has ris- 
en, and, waking his dreaming waves, he 
gives to them their several tasks. Some, 
with gentle touch, lave the heated rock; 
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these, swift of foot, bring drink to the 
thirsty sand; those carry refreshing cool- 
ness to the tepid pool. Charged with 
blessings come they all, and, singing ’mid 
their joyous labor, they joimin a chorus 
of praise to their God and our God; 
while from each of our hearts goes up 
the ready response, “ Thou, Lord, hast 
made me glad through thy works, and I 
will rejoice in giving praise for the opera- 
tions of thy hands !” 
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My sister Mary Jane is older than I,— 
as much as four years. Father died when 
we were both small, and didn’t leave us 
much means beside the farm. Mother 
was rather a weakly woman; she didn’t 
feel as though she could farm it for a liv- 
ing. It’s hard work enough for a man to 
get clothes and victuals off a farm in West 
Connecticut; it’s up-hill work always; 
and then a-man can turn to, himself, 
to ploughin’ and mowin’ ;—but a woman 
a’n’t of no use, except to tell folks what 
to do; and everybody knows it’s no way 
to have a thing done, to send. 

Mother talked it all over with Deacon 
Peters, and he counselled her to sell off 
all the farm but the home-lot, which was 
sot out for an orchard with young apple- 
trees, and had a garden-spot to one end 
of it, close by the house. Mother calcu- 
lated to raise potatoes and beans and 
onions enough to last us the year round, 
and to take in sewin’ so’s to get what few 
groceries we was goin’ to want. We kept 
Old Red, the best cow; there was pasture 
enough for her in the orchard, for the 
trees wa’n’t growed to be bearin’ as yet, 
and we ’lotted a good deal on milk to our 
house; besides, it saved butcher’s meat. 

Mother was a real pious woman, and she 
was a high-couraged woman too. Old Miss 
Perrit, an old widder-woman that lived 
down by the bridge, come up to see her 
the week ‘after father died. I remember 
all about it, though I wa’n’t but ten years 


old; for when I see Miss Perrit comin’ up 
the road, with her slimpsy old veil hang- 
ing off from her bumbazine bonnet, and 
her doleful look, (what Nancy Perrit used 
to call “mother’s company-face,”) I kinder 
thought she was comin’ to our house ; and 
she was allers so musical to me, I went in 
to the back-door, and took up a towel I 
was hemmin’, and set down in the corner, 
all ready to let her in. It don’t seem as 
if I could ’a’ been real distressed about 
father’s dyin’ when I could do so; but 
children is just like spring weather, rainin’ 
one hour and shinin’ the next, and it’s the 
Lord’s great mercy they be; if they begun 


*to be feelin’ so early, there wouldn’t be 


nothin’ left to grow up. So pretty quick 
Miss Perrit knocked, and I let her in. 
We hadn’t got no spare room in that 
house; there was the kitchen in front, 
and mother’s bed-room, and the buttery, 
and the little back-space opened out on’t 
behind. Mother was in the bed-room; so, 
while I called her, Miss Perrit set down 
in the splint rockin’-chair that creaked 
awfully, and went to rockin’ back and 
forth, and sighin’, till mother come in. 

« Good-day, Miss Langdon !” says she, 
with a kind of a snuffle, “ how dew you 
dew? I thought Td come and see how 
you kep’ up under this here affliction. I 
rec’lect very well how I felt when hus- 
band died. It’s a dreadful thing to be 
left a widder in a hard world ;—don’t 
you find it out by this?” 
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T guess mother felt quite as bad as ever 
Miss Perrit did, for everybody knew old 
Perrit treated his wife like a dumb brute 
while he was alive, and died drunk; but 
she didn’t say nothin’. I see her give 
a kind of a swaller, and then she spoke 
up bright and strong. 

“J don’t think it is a hard world, Miss 
Perrit. I find folks kind and helpful, 
beyond what I’d any right to look for. I 
try not to think about my husband, any 
more than I can help, because I couldn’t 
work, if I did, and I’ve got to work. It’s 
most helpful to think the Lord made spe- 
cial promises to widows, and when I re- 
member Him I a’n’t afeard.” 

Miss Perrit stopped rockin’ a minute, 
and then she begun to creak the chair 
and blow her nose again, and she said,— 

“ Well, I’m sure it’s a great mercy to 
see anybody rise above their trouble the 
way you do; but, law me! Miss Langdon, 
you a’/n’t got through the fust pair o’ bars 
on’t yet. Folks is allers kinder neighborly 
at the fust; they feel to help you right off, 
every way they can,—but it don’t stay 
put, they get tired on’t; they blaze right 
up like a white-bireh-stick, an’ then they 
go out all of a heap; there’s other folks 
die, and they don’t remember you, and 
you’re just as bad off as though you wa’n’t 
a widder.” 

Mother kind of ‘smiled,—she couldn’t 
help it; but she spoke up again just as 
steady. 

“ I don’t expect to depend on people, 
Miss Perrit, so long as I have my health. 
Ta’n’t above takin’ friendly help when I 
need to, but I mean mostly to help my- 
self. Ican get work to take in, and when 
the girls have got their schoolin’ they will 
be big enough to help me. I am not 
afraid but what I shall live and prosper, 
if I only keep my health.” 

“Hem, well!” whined out Miss Per- 
rit. “ I allers thought you was a pretty 
mighty woman, Miss Langdon, and I’m 
glad to see you're so high-minded; but 
you a’n’t sure of your health, never. I 
used to be real smart to what I am now, 
when Perrit was alive; but I took on so, 
when he was brought home friz to death, 
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that it sp’iled my nerves; and then I had 
to do so many chores out in the shed, I 
got cold and had the dreadfullest rheuma- 
tiz! and when I’d got past the worst spell 
of that and was quite folksy again, I 
slipped down on our door-step and kinder 
wrenched my ankle, and ef’t hadn't ’a’ 
been for the neighbors, I don’t know but 
what Nancy and I should ’a’ starved.” 

Mother did laugh this time. Miss Per- 
rit had overshot the mark. 

“So the neighbors were helpful, after 
all!” said she. “ And if ever I get sick, I 
shall be willin’ to have help, Miss Perrit. 
Tm sure I would take what I would give; 
I think givin’ works two ways. I don’t 
feel afraid yet.” f 

Miss Perrit groaned a little, and wiped 
her eyes, and got up to go away. She 
hadn’t never offered to help mother, and 
she went off to the sewing-cirele and told 
that Miss Langdon hadn’t got no feelings 
at all, and she b’lieved she’d just as soon 
beg for a livin’ as not. Polly Mariner, 
the tailoress, come and told mother all 
she said next day, but mother only smiled, 
and set Polly to talkin’ about the best 
way to make over her old cloak. When 
she was gone, I begun to talk about Miss 
Perrit, and I was real mad; but mother 
hushed me right up. 

“Tt ant any matter, Ann,” said she. 


*“ Her sayin’ so don’t make it so. Miss 


Perrit’s got a miserable disposition, and 
Tm sorry for her; a mint of money 
wouldn’t make her happy; she’s a dole- 
ful Christian, she don’t take any comfort 
in anything, and I really do pity her.” 

And that was just the way mother 
took everything. 

At first we couldn’t sell the farm. It 
was down at the foot of Torringford 
Hill, two good miles from meetin’, and 
a mile from the school-house; most of it 
was woodsy, and there wa’n’t no great 
market for wood about there. So for the 
first year Squire Potter took it on shares, 
and, as he principally seeded it down to 
rye, why, we sold the rye and got a little 
money, but’twa’n’t a great deal,—no more 
than we wanted for clothes the next win- 
ter. Aunt Langdon sent us down a lot 
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of maple-sugar from Lee, and when we 
wanted molasses we made it out of that. 
We didn’t have to buy no great of grocer- 
ies, for we could spin and knit by fire- 
light, and, part of the land bein’ piny 
woods, we had a good lot of knots that 
were as bright as lamps for all we wanted. 
Then we had a dozen chickens, and by 
pains and care they laid pretty well, and 
the egas were as good as gold. So we 
lived through the first year after father 
died, pretty well. 

Anybody that couldn’t get along with 
mother and Major (I always called Ma- 
ry Jane “ Major” when I was real little, 
and the name kind of stayed by) couldn’t 
get along with anybody. I was as hap- 
py as a cricket whilst they were by, 
though, to speak truth, I wasn’t naturally 
so chirpy as they were; I took after fa- 
ther more, who was a kind of a despond- 
in’ man, down-hearted, never thinkin’ 
things could turn out right, or that he was 
goin’ to have any luck. That was my 
natur, and mother see it, and fought 
ag’inst it like a real Bunker-Hiller; but 
natur’ is hard to root up, and there was 
always times when I wanted to sulk away 
into a corner and think nobody wanted 
me, and that I was poor and humbly, and 
had to work for my living. 

I remember one time Pd gone up 
into my room before tea to have one of 
them dismal fits. Miss Perrit had been 
in to see mother, and she’d been tel- 
lin’ over what luck Nancy’d had down 
to Hartford: how’t she had gone into a 
shop, and a young man had been struck 
with her good looks, an’ he’d turned out 
to be a master-shoemaker, and Nancy 
was a-goin’ to be married, and so on, 
a rigmarole as long as the moral law,— 
windin’ up with askin’ mother why she 
didn’t send us girls off to try our luck, 
for Major was as old as Nance Perrit. 
I'd waited to hear mother say, in her old 
bright way, that she couldn’t afford it, 
and she couldn’t spare us, if she had the 
means, and then I flung up into our room, 
that was a lean-to in the garret, with a 
winder in the gable end, and there I set 
down by the winder with my chin on the 
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sill, and begun to wonder why we couldn’t 
have as good luck as the Perrits. After 
I'd got real miserable, I heerd a soft step 
comin’ up stairs, and Major come in and 
looked at me and then out öf the winder. 

“ What’s the matter of you, Anny?” 
said she. 

“ Nothing,” 
please. 

“Nothing always means something,” 
says Major, as pleasant as pie; and then 
she scooched down on the floor and 
pulled my two hands away, and looked 
me in the face as bright and honest as 
ever you see a dandelion look out of 
the grass. “ What is it, Anny? Spit it 
out, as John Potter says; you'll feel bet- 
ter to free your mind.” 

“ Well,” says I, “ Major, I’m tired of 
bad luck.” 

“ Why, Anny! I didn’t know as we’d 
had any. I’m sure, it’s three years since 
father died, and we have had enough to 
live on all that time, and I’ve got my 
schooling, and we are all well; and just 
look at the apple-trees,—all as pink as 
your frock with blossoms; that’s good 
for new cloaks next winter, Anny.” 

“?Ta’n’t that, Major. I was thinkin’ 
about Nancy Perrit. If wed had the 
luck to go to Hartford, may-be you’d have 
been as well off as she; and then Pd 
have got work, too. And I wish I was as 
pretty as she is, Major; it does seem too 
bad to be poor and humbly too.” 

I wonder she didn’t laugh at me, but 
she was very feelin’ for folks, always. 
She put her head on the window-sill 
along of mine, and kinder nestled up to 
me in her lovin’ way, and said, softly,— 

“I wouldnt quarrel with the Lord, 
Anny.” 

“ Why, Major! you scare me! I have- 
n’t said nothing against the Lord. What 
do you mean?” said I,—for I was touchy, 
real touchy. 

“ Well, dear, you see weve done all 
we can to help ourselves ; and what’s over 
and above, that we can’t help,—that is 
what the Lord orders, a’n’t it? and He 
made you, didn’t He? You can’t change 
your face; and I’m glad of it, for it is 


says I, as sulky as you 
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Anny’s face, and I wouldn’t have it 
changed a mite: there’ll always be two 
people .to think it’s sightly enough, and 
may-be more by-and-by; so I wouldn’t 
quarrel with it, if I was you.” 

Major’s happy eyes always helped me. 
I looked at her and felt better. She 
wasn’t any better-lookin’ than I; but she 
always was so chirk, and smart, and neat, 
and pretty-behaved, that folks thought 
she was handsome after they knowed her. 

Well, after a spell, there was a rail- 
road laid out up the valley, and all the 
land thereabouts riz in price right away ; 
and Squire Potter he bought our farm 
on speculation, and give a good price for 
it; so’t we had two thousand dollars in 
the bank, and the house and lot, and 
the barn, and the cow. By this time 
Major was twenty-two and I was eigh- 
teen; and Squire Potter he’d left his 
house up on the hill, and he’d bought 
out Miss Perrit’s house, and added on 
to’t, and moved down not far from us, 
so’s to be near the railroad-depot, for 
the sake of bein’ handy to the woods, 
for cuttin’ and haulin’ of them down to 
the track. ’*Twasn’t very pleasant at 
first to see our dear old woods goin’ 
off to be burned that way; but Squire 
Potter’s folks were such good neighbors, 
we gained as much as we lost, and a 
sight more, for folks are greatly better’n 
trees,—at least, clever folks. 

There was a whole raft of the Potters, 
eight children of ’em all, some too young 
to be mates for Major and me; but Mary 
Potter, and Reuben, and Russell, they 
were along about as old as we were: 
Russell come between Major and me; 
the other two was older. 

We kinder kept to home always, Ma- 
jor and me, because we hadn’t any broth- 
ers to go out with us; so we were pretty 
shy of new friends at first. But you 
couldn’t help bein’ friendly with the Pot- 
ters, they was such outspoken, kindly cre- 
turs, from the Squire down to little Hen. 
. And it was very handy for us, because 
now we could go to singin’-schools and 
quiltin’s, and such-like places, of an even- 
in’; and we had rather moped at home 
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for want of such things,—at least I had, 
and I should have been more moped only 
for Major’s sweet ways. She was always 
as contented as a honey-bee on a clover- 
head, for the same reason, I guess. 

Well, there was a good many good 
things come to us from the Potters’ mov- 
in’ down; but by-and-by it seemed as 
though I was goin’ to get the bitter of 
it. Pd kept company pretty steady with 
Russell. I hadn’t give much thought to 
it, neither; I liked his ways, and he 
seemed to give in to mine very natural, 
sot we got along together first-rate. It 
didn’t seem as though we’d ever been 
strangers, and I wasn’t one to make be- 
lieve at stiffness when I didn’t feel-it. I 
told Russell pretty much all I had to tell, 
and he was allers doin’ for me and run- 
nin’ after me jest as though he’d been 
my brother. I didn’t know how much 
I did think of hin, till, after a while, he 
seemed to take a sight of notice of Ma- 
jor. I can’t say he ever stopped bein’ 
clever to me, for he didn’t ; but he seemed 
to have a kind of a hankerin’ after Major 
all the time. He'd take her off to walk 
with him; he’d dig up roots in the woods 
for her posy-bed; he’d hold her skeins 
of yarn as patient as a little dog; hed 
get her books to read. Well, he’d done 
all this for me; but when I see him doin’ 
it for her, it was quite different; and all 
to once I know’d what was the matter. 
Td thought too much of Russell Potter. 

Oh, dear! those was dark times! I 
couldn’t blame him; I knew well enough 
Major was miles and miles better and 
sweeter and cleverer than I was; I didn’t 
wonder he liked her; but I couldn’t feel 
as if he’d done right by me. So I school- 
ed myself considerable, talking to myself 
for being jealous of Major. But *twasn’t 
all that ;—the hardest of it all was that I 
had to mistrust Russell. To be sure, he 
hadn’t said nothin’ to me in round words; 
I couldn’t ha’ sued him; but he’d looked 
and acted enough; and now,—dear me! 
I felt all wrung out and flung away! 

By-and-by Major begun to see some- 
thin’ was goin’ wrong, and so did Rus- 
sell. She was as good as she could be 
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to me, and had patience with all my 
little pettish ways, and tried to make 
me friendly with Russell; but I would- 
nt. I took to hard work, and, what with 
eryin’ nights, and hard work all day, 
I got pretty well overdone. But it all 
went on for about three months, till one 
day Russell come up behind me, as I 
was lay’ out some yarn to bleach down 
at the end of the orchard, and asked me 
if Pd go down to Meriden with him next 
day, to a pic-nic frolic, in the woods. 

“No!” says I, as short as I could. 

Russell looked as though I had slapped 
him. “Anny,” says he, “what have I 
done?” 

I turned round to go away, and I 
catched my foot in a hank of yarn, and 
down I come flat on to the ground, hav- 
in’ sprained my ankle so bad that Russell 
had to pick me up and carry me into the 
house like a baby. 

There was an end of Meriden for me; 
and he wouldn’t go, either, but come over 
and sat by me, and read to me, and some- 
how or other, I don’t remember just the 
words, he gave me to understand that— 
well—that he wished Pd marry him. 

It’s about as tirin’ to be real pleased 
with anything as it is to be troubled, at 
first. I couldn’t say anything to Russell ; 
I just cried. Major wasn’t there; moth- 
er was dryin’ apples out in the shed; so 
Russell he didn’t know what to do; he 
kind of hushed me up, and begged of 
me not to ery, and said he’d come for 
his answer next day. So he come, and 
I didn’t say, “No,” again. I don’t be- 
lieve I stopped to think whether Major 
liked him. She would have thought of 
me, first thing ;—I believe she wouldn’t 
have had him, if she’d thought I wanted 
him. But I a’n’t like Major; it come 
more natural to me to think about my- 
self; and besides, she was pious, and I 
wasn’t. Russell was. 

However, it turned out all right, for 
Major was ’most as pleased as I was; and 
she told me, finally, that she’d known a 
long spell that Russell liked me, and 
the reason he’d been hangin’ round her 
so long was, he’d been tellin’ her his 
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plans, and they’d worked out consider- 
able in their heads before she could feel 
as though he had a good enough look- 
out to ask me to marry him. 

That wasn’t so pleasant’to me, when 
I come to think of it; I thought I’d ought 
to have been counselled with. But it was 
just like Major; everybody come to her 
for a word of help or comfort, whether 
they took her idee or not,—she had such 
feelin’ for other folks’s trouble. 

I got over that little nub after a while; 
and then I was so pleased, everything 
went smooth ag’in. I was goin’ to be 
married in the spring; and we were 
goin’ straight out to Indiana, onto some 
wild land Squire Potter owned out there, 
to clear it and settle it, and what Rus- 
sell cleared he was to have. So mother 
took some money out of the bank to fit 
me out, and Major and I went down to 
Hartford to buy my things. 

I said before, we wasn’t either of us 
any great things to look at; but it come 
about that one day I heerd somebody tell 
how we did look, and I thought consider- 
able about it then and afterwards. We 
was buyin’ some cotton to a store in the 
city, and I was lookin’ about at all the 
pretty things, and wonderin’ why I was 
picked out to be poor when so many folks 
was rich and had all they wanted, when 
presently I heerd a lady in a silk gown 
say to another one, so low she thought I 
didn’t hear her,— There are two nice- 
looking girls, Mrs. Carr.” 

“ Hem, — yes,” said the other one ; 
“ they look healthy and strong: the oldest 
one has a lovely expression, both steady 
and sweet; the other don’t look happy.” 

I declare, that was a fact. I was sorry, 
too, for Pd got everything in creation to 
make anybody happy, and now I was 
frettin’ to be rich. I thought I’d try to 
be like Major; but I expect it was mostly 
because of the looks of it, for I forgot to 
try before long. 

Well, in the spring we was married; 
and when I come to go away, Major put 
alittle red Bible into my trunk for a wed- 
din’ present; but I was cryin’ too hard to 
thank her. She swallowed down what- 
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ever choked her, and begged of me not 
to cry so, lest Russell should take it hard 
that I mourned to go with him. But just 
then I was thinkin’ more of Major and 
mother than I was of Russell; they’d kept 
me bright and cheery always, and kept up 
my heart with their own good ways when 
I hadn’t no strength to do it for myself; 
and now I was goin’ off alone with Rus- 
sell, and he wasn’t very cheerful-disposi- 
tioned, and somehow my courage give 
way all to once. 

But I had to go; railroads don’t wait 
for nobody ; and what with the long jour- 
ney, and the new ways and things and 
people, I hadn’t no time to get real down 
once before we got to Indiana. After 
we left the boat there was a spell of rail- 
road, and then a long stage-ride to Cum- 
berton; and then we had to hire a big 
wagon and team, so’s to get us out to our 
claim, thirty miles west’ard of Cumber- 
ton. I hadn’t no time to feel real lone- 
some now, for all our things hed got to 
be onpacked, and packed over ag’in in 
the wagon ; some on ’em had to be stored® 
up, so’s to come another time. We was 
two days gettin’ to the claim, the roads 
was so bad,—mostly what they call cordu- 
roy, but a good stretch clear mud-holes. 
By the time we got to the end on’t, I was 
tired out, just fit to cry; and such a house 
as was waitin’ for us !—a real log shanty ! 
I see Russell looked real beat when he 
see my face ; and I tried to brighten up; 
but I wished to my heart I was back with 
mother forty times that night, if I did 
once. Then come the worst of all, clut- 
terin’ everything right into that shanty ; 
for our frame-house wouldn’t be done for 
two months, and there wa’n’t scarce room 
for what we'd brought, so’t we couldn’t 
think of sendin’ for what was stored to 
Cumberton. I didn’t sleep none for two 
nights, because of the whip-poor-wills 
that set on a tree close by, and called till 
mornin’ light; but after that I was too 
tired to lie awake. 

Well, it was real lonesome, but it 
was all new at first, and Russell was 
to work near by, so’t I could see him, 
and oftentimes hear him whistle; and I 
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had the garden to make, round to the 
new house, for I knew more about the 
plantin’ of it than he did, ’specially my 
pesy-bed, and I had a good time get- 
tin’ new flowers out of the woods. And 
the woods was real splendid,—great tall 
tulip-trees, as high as a steeple and round 
as a quill, without any sort o’ branches 
ever so fur up, and the whole top full of 
the yeller tulips and the queer snipped- 
lookin’ shiny leaves, till they looked like 
great bow-pots on sticks; then there’s 
lots of other great trees, only they're all 
mostly spindled up in them woods. But 
the flowers that grow round on the ma’sh 
edges and in the clearin’s do beat all. 

So time passed along pretty glib till 
the frame-house was done, and then we 
had to move in, and to get the things 
from Cumberton, and begin to feel as 
though we were settled for good and all; - 
and after the newness had gone off, and 
the clearin’ got so fur that I couldn’t see 
Russell no more, and nobody to look at, 
if I was never so lonesome, then come 
a pretty hard spell. Everything about 
the house was real handy, so’t Pd get my 
work cleared away, and set down to sew 


early; and them long summer-days that 


was still and hot, I'd set, and set, never 
hearin’ nothin’ but the clock go “tick, 
tick, tick,” (never “ tack,” for a change,) 
and every now’n’then a great crash and 
roar in the woods where he was choppin’, 
that I knew was a tree; and I worked 
myself up dreadfully when there was a 
longer spell ’n common come betwixt the 
crashes, lest that Russell might ’a’ been 
ketched under the one that fell. And 
settin’ so, and worryin’ a good deal, day 
in and day out, kinder broodin’ over my 
troubles, and never thinkin’ about any- 
body but myself, I got to be of the idee 
that I was the worst-off creature goin’. 
If Td have stopped to think about Rus- 
sell, may-be I should have had some sort 
of pity for him, for he was jest as lone- 
some as I, and I wasn’t no kind of com- 
fort to come home to,—most always cry- 
in’, or jest a-goin’ to. 

So the summer went along till ‘twas 
nigh on to winter, and I wa’n’t in no bet- 
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ter sperrits. And now I wa’n’t real well, 
and I pined for mother, and I pined for 
Major, and I'd have given all the honey 
and buckwheat in Indiana for a loaf of 
mother’s dry rye-bread and a drink of 
spring-water. And finally I got so miser- 
able, I wished I wa’n’t never married,— 
and I'd have wished I was dead, if ’twa’n’t 
for bein’ doubtful where Pd go to, if I was. 
And worst of all, one day I got so worked 
up I told Russell all that. I declare, he 
turned as white as a turnip. I see Pd hurt 
hin, and Pd have got over it in a minute 
and told him so,—only he up with his 
axe and walked out of the door, and 
never come home till night, and then I 
was too stubborn to speak to him. 

Well, things got worse, ’n’ one day I 
was sewin’ some things and cryin’ over 
“em, when I heard a team come along by, 
and, before I could get to the door, Rus- 
sell come in, all red for joy, and says,— 

“ Who do you want to see most, An- 
ny?” 

Somehow the question kind of upset 
me ;—I got choked, and then I bu’st out 
a-cryin’. 

“ Oh, mother and Major!” says I; and 
I hadn’t more’n spoke the word before 
mother had both her good strong arms 
round me, and Major’s real cheery face 
was a-lookin’ up at me from the little 
pine cricket, where she’d sot down as 
nateral as life. Well, I was glad, and 
so was Russell, and the house seemed as 
shiny as a hang-bird’s nest, and by-and- 
. by the baby came ;—but I had mother. 

’Twas “long about in March when I 
was sick, and by the end of April I was 
well, and so’s to be stirrin’ round again. 
And mother and Major begun to talk 
about goin’ home ; and I declare, my heart 
was up in my mouth every time they 
spoke on’t, and I begun to be miserable 
agin. One day I was settin’ beside of 
mother; Major was out in the garden, 
fixin’ up things, and settin’ out a lot of 
blows she’d got in the woods, and singin’ 
away, and says I to mother,— 

« What be I going to do, mother, with- 
out you and Major? I ’most died of 
clear lonesomeness before you come!” 
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Mother laid down her knittin’, and 
looked straight at me. 

“I wish you’d got a little of Major’s 
good cheer, Anny,” says she. “ You 
haven’t any call to be lonely here; it’s a 
real good country, and you've got a nice 
house, and the best of husbands, and a 
dear little baby, and you’d oughter try to 
give up frettin’. I wish you was pious, 
Anny; you wouldn’t fault the Lord’s 
goodness the way you do.” 

“Well, Major don’t have nothin’ to 
trouble her, mother, says I. ‘She’s all 
safe and pleasant to home; she a’n’t 
homesick.” 

Mother spoke up pretty resolute :— 

“There a’n’t nobody in the world, 
Anny, but what has troubles. I didn’t 
calculate to tell you about Major’s; but 
sence you lay her lively ways to luck, 
may-be you'd better know ’em. She’s 
been engaged this six months to Reu- 
ben Potter, and he’s goin’ off in a slow 
consumption; he won’t never live to 
marry her, and she knows it.” 

“ And she come away to see me, 
mother ?” 

“Yes, she did. I can’t say I thought 
she need to, but Russell wrote you was 
pinin’ for both of us, and I didn’t think 
you could get along without me, but I 
told her to`stay with Reuben, and Pd 
come on alone. And says she, ‘ No, moth- 
er, you.a’n’t young and spry enough to 
go alone so fur, and the Lord made you 
my mother and Anny my sister before I 
picked out Reuben for myself. I can’t 
never have any kin but you, and I might 
have had somebody beside Reuben, 
though it don’t seem likely now; but he’s 
got four sisters to take care of him, and 
he thinks and I think it’s what I ought to 
do; so I’m goin’ with you.’ So she come, 
Anny ; and you see how lively she keeps, 
just because she don’t want to dishearten 
you none. I don’t know as you can blame 
her for kinder hankerin’ to get home.” 

I hadn’t nothin’ to say? I was beat. 
So mother she went on:— 

“Fact is, Anny, Majors always a- 
thinkin’ about other folks; it comes kind 
of nateral to her, and then bein’ pious 
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helps it. I guess, dear, when you get to 
thinkin’ more about Russell an’ the baby, 
you'll forget some of your troubles. I 
hope the Lord won’t have to give you no 
harder lesson than lovin’, to teach you 
Major’s ways.” 

So, after that, 1 couldn’t say no more 
to mother about stayin’; but when they 
went away, I like to have cried myself 
sick,—only baby had to be looked after, 
and I couldn’t dodge her. 

Bym-by we had letters from home ; 
they got there all safe, and Reuben wa’n’t 
no worse, Major said ;—ef’t had been me 
wrote the letter, I should have said he 
wa’n’t no better!—And I fell back into 
the old lonesome days, for baby slept 
mostly ; and the summer come on extreme 
hot; and in July, Russell, bein’ forced to 
go to Cumberton on some land business, 
left me to home with baby and the hired 
man, calculatin’ to be gone three days 
and two nights. 

The first day he was away was dread- 
ful sultry ; the sun went down away over 
the woods in a kind of a red-hot fog, and 
it seemed as though the stars were dull 
and coppery at night; even the whip- 
poor-wills was too hot. to sing; nothin’ 
but a doleful screech-owl quavered away, 
a half a mile off, a good hour, steady. 
When it got to be mornin’, it didn’t 
seem no cooler; there wa’n’t a breath 
of wind, and the locusts in the woods 
chittered as though they was fryin’. Our 
hired man was an old Scotchman, by 
name Simon Grant; and when he’d got 
his breakfast, he said he’d go down the 
clearin’ and bring up a load of brush for 
me to burn. So he drove off with the 
team, and, havin’ cleared up the dishes, I 
put baby to sleep, and took my pail to the 
barn to milk the cow,—for we kept her 
in a kind of a home-lot like, a part that 
had been cleared afore we come, lest 
she should stray away in the woods, if 
we turned her loose ; she was put in the 
barn, too, nights, for fear some stray 
wild-cat or bear might come along and 
do heraharm. So I let her into the yard, 
and was jest a-goin’ to milk her when she 
begun to snort and shake, and finally giv’ 
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the pail a kick, and set off, full swing, for 
the fence to the lot. I looked round to 
see what was a-comin’, and there, about a 
quarter of a mile off, I see the most curus 
thing I ever see before or since,—a cloud 
as black as ink in the sky, and hangin’ 
down from it a long spout like, something 
like an elephant’s trunk, and the whole 
world under it looked to be all beat to 
dust. Before I could get my eyes off 
on’t, or stir to run, I see it was comin’ 
as fast as a locomotive; I heerd a great 
roar and rush,—first a hot wind, and 
then a cold one, and then a crash,—an’ 
*twas all as dark as death all round, and 
the roar appeared to be a-passin’ of. 

I didn’t know for quite a spell where I 
was. I was flat on my face, and when I 
come to a little, I felt the grass against my 
cheek, and I smelt the earth; but I could- 
n’t move, no way; I couldn’t turn over, 
nor raise my head more’n two inches, nor 
draw myself up one. I was comfortable 
so long as I laid still; but if I went to 
move, I couldn’t. It wasn’t no use to wrig- 
gle ; and when Id settled that, I jest went 
to work to figger out where 1 was and how 
I got there, and the best I could make out 
was that the barn-roof had blowed off and 
lighted right over me, jest so as not to hurt 
me, but so’t I could’nt move. 

Well, there I lay. I knew baby was 
asleep in the trundle-bed, and there 
wa’n’t no fire in the house; but how did 
I know the house wa’n’t blowed down ? 
I thought that as quick as a flash of light- 
nin’; it kinder struck me; I couldn’t even 
see, so as to be certain! I wasn’t nater- 
ally fond of children, but somehow one’s 
own is different, and baby was just get- 
tin’ big enough to be pretty; and there I 
lay, feelin’ about as bad as I could, but 
hangin’ on to one hope,—that old Simon, 
seein’ the tornado, would come pretty 
soon to see where we was. 

I lay still quite a spell, listenin’. Pres- 
ently I heerd a low, vhimperin’, pantin’ 
noise, comin’ nearer and nearer, and I 
knew it was old Lu, a yeller hound of 
Simon’s, that he’d set great store by, be- 
cause he brought him from the Old Coun- 
try. I heerd the dog come pretty near to 
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where I was, and then stop, and give a 
long howl. I tried to call him, but I was 
all choked up with dust, and for a while I 
couldn’t make no sound. Finally I call- 
ed, “ Lu! Lu! here, Sir!” and if ever 
you heerd a dumb creature laugh, he 
barked a real laugh, and come springin’ 
along over towards me. I called ag’in, 
and he begun to scratch and tear and pull, 
—at boards, I guessed, for it sounded like 
that; but it wa’n’t no use, he couldn’t get 
at me, and he give up at length and set 
down right over my head and give anoth- 
er howl, so long and so dismal I thought 
I'd as lieves hear the bell a-tollin’ my age. 

Pretty soon, I heerd another sound,— 
the baby cryin’; and with that Lu jump- 
ed off whatever ’twas that buried me up, 
and run. “ At any rate,” thinks I, “ ba- 
by’s alive.” And then I bethought my- 
self if ’twa’n’t a painter, after all; they 
scream jest like a baby, and there’s a lot 
of them, or there was then, right round in 
our woods; and Lu was dreadful fond to 
hunt’em; and he never took no notice of 
baby ;—and I couldn’t stir to see ! 

Oh, dear! the sweat stood all over me! 
And there I lay, and Simon didn’t come, 
nor I didn’t hear a mouse stir; the air 
was as still as death, and I got nigh dis- 
tracted. Seemed as if all my life riz 
right up there in the dark and looked at 
me. Here I was, all helpless, may-be 
never to get out alive; for Simon didn’t 
come, and Russell was gone away. Pd 
had a good home, and a kind husband, 
and all I could ask; but I hadn’t had 
a contented mind; Id quarrelled with 
Providence, ’cause I hadn’t got every- 
thing,—and now I hadn’t got nothing. I 
see just as clear as daylight how Pd 
nussed up every little trouble till it 
growed to a big one,—how Id sp’ilt Rus- 
sell’s life, and made him wretched,—how 
Td been cross to him a great many 
times when I had ought to have been 
a comfort; and now it was like enough 
I shouldn’t never see him again, — nor 
baby, nor mother, nor Major. And 
how could I look the Lord in the face, 
if I did die? That took all my strength 
out. I lay shakin’ and chokin’ with the 
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idee, I don’t know how long; it kind of 
got hold of me and ground me down ; it 
was worse than all. I wished to gracious 
I didn’t believe in hell; but then it come 
to mind, What should I'do.in heaven, ef 
Iwas there? I didn’t love nothin’ that 
folks in heaven love, except the baby ; I 
hadn’t been suited with the Lord’s will 
on earth, and ’twa’n’t likely I was goin’ 
to like it any better in heaven; and I 
should be ashamed to show my face where 
I didn’t belong, neither by right nor by 
want. So I lay. Presently I heerd in 
my mind this verse, that Pd learned 
years back in Sabbath School,— 
“Wherefore He is able also to save them to 
the uttermost ”— 

there it stopped, but it was a plenty for 
me. I see at once there wasn’t no help 
anywhere else, and for once in my life 
I did pray, real earnest, and— queer 
enough — not to get out, but to be made 
good. I kind of forgot where I was, I 
see so complete what I was; but after a 
while I did pray to live in the flesh; I 
wanted to make some amends to Russell 
for pesterin’ on him so. 

It seemed to me as though Id laid 
there two days. A rain finally come on, 
with a good even-down pour, that wash- 
ed in a little, and cooled my hot head; 
and after it passed by I heerd one whip- 
poor-will singin’, so’t I knew it was night. 
And pretty soon I heerd the tramp of a 
horse’s feet ;—it come up; it stopped; I 
heerd Russell say out loud, “ O Lord!” 
and give a groan, and then I called to 
him. I declare, he jumped! 

So I got him to go look for baby first, 
because I could wait; and lo! she was all 
safe in the trundle-bed, with Lu beside 
of her, both on ’em stretched out together, 
one of her little hands on his nose ; and 
when Russell looked in to the door she 
stirred a bit, and Lu licked her hand to 
keep her quiet. It tells in the Bible 
about children’s angels always seein’ the 
face of God, so’s to know quick what to 
do for ’em, I suppose ; and I’m sure her’n 
got to her afore the tornado; for though 
the house-roof had blowed off, and the 
chimbley tumbled down, there wa’n’t a 
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splinter nor a brick on her bed, only close 
by the head on’t a great hunk of stone 
had fell down, and steadied up the clothes- 
press from tumblin’ right on top of her. 

So then Russell rode over, six miles, to 
a neighbor’s, and got two men, and be- 
twixt ’em all they pried up the beams of 
the barn, that had blowed on to the roof 
and pinned it down over me, and then 
lifted up the boards and got me out; and 
I wa’n’t hurt, except a few bruises: but 
after that day I begun to get gray hairs. 

Well, Russell was pretty thankful, I 
b’lieve,— more sọn he need to be for 
such a wife. We fixed up some kind 
of a shelter, but Lu howled so all night 
we couldn’t sleep. It seems Russell had 
seen the tornado to Cumberton, and, 
judgin’ from its course ’twould come past 
the clearin’, he didn’t wait a minute, but 
saddled up and come off; but it had 
crossed the road once or twice, so it was 
nigh about eleven o’clock afore he got 
home; but it was broad moonlight. So I 
hadn’t been under the roof only about 
fifteen hours; but it seemed more. 

In the mornin’ Russell set out to find 
Simon, and I was so trembly I couldn’t 
bear to stay alone, and I went with him, 
he carryin’ baby, and Lu goin’ before, as 
tickled as he could be. We went a long 
spell through the woods, keepin’ on the 
edge of the tornado’s road; fort had 
made a clean track about a quarter of a 
mile wide, and felled the trees flat——great 
tulips cut off as sharp as pipe-stems, oaks 
twisted like dandelion-stems, and hicko- 
ries curled right up in a heap. Presently 
Lu give a bark, and then such a howl! 
and there was Simon, dead enough; a 
big oak had blowed down, with the trunk 
right acrost his legs above the knees, and 
smashed them almost off. ’T'was plain it 
hadn’t killed him to once, for the ground 
all about his head was tore up as though 
he’d fought with it, and Russell said 
his teeth and hands was full of grass and 
grit where he’d bit and tore, a-dyin’ so 
hard. I declare, I shan’t never forget 
that sight! Seems as if my body was full 
of little ice-spickles every time I think 
on’t. 
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Well, Russell: couldn’t do nothin’; we 
had no chance to lift the tree, so we went 
back to the house, and he rode away 
after neighbors ; and while he was gone, 
I had a long spell of thinkin’. Mother 
said she hoped I wouldn’t have no hard 
lesson to teach me Major’s ways; but I 
had got it, and I know I needed it, ’cause 
it did come so hard. I b’lieve I was a 
better woman after that. I got to think 
more of other folks’s comfort than I did 
afore, and whenever I got goin’ to be 
dismal agin I used to try ’n’ find some- 
body to help ; it was a sure cure. 

When the neighbors come, Russell and 
they blasted and chopped the tree off 
of Simon, and buried him under a big 
pine that we calculated not to fell. Lu 
pined, and howled, and moaned for his 
master, till I got him to look after baby 
now and then, when I was hangin’ out 
clothes or makin’ garden, and he got to 
like her in the end on’t near as well as 
Simon. 

After a while there come more settlers 
out our way, and we got a church to 
go to; and the minister, Mr. Jones, he 
come to know if I was a member, and 
when I said I wa’n’t, he put in to know 
if I wasn’t a pious woman. 

“ Well,” says I, “I don’t know, Sir.” 
So I up and told him all about it, and 
how I had had a hard lesson; and he 
smiled once or twice, and says he,— 

“ Your,husband thinks you are a Chris- 
tian, Sister Potter, don’t he ?” 

“Yes, I do,” says Russell, a-comin’ in 
behind me to the door,—for he’d just 
stepped out to get the minister a basket of 
plums. “I ha’n’t a doubt on’t, Mr. Jones.” 

The minister looked at him, and I see 
he was kinder pleased. 

“ Well,” says he, “ I don’t think there’s 
much doubt of a woman’s bein’ pious 
when she’s pious to home; and I don’t 
want no better testimony’n yours, Mr. 
Potter. I shall admit you to full fellow- 
ship, sister, when we have a church- 
meetin’ next; for it’s my belief you ex- 
perienced religion under that blowed- 
down barn.” 

And I guess I did. 
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LE MARAIS DU CYGNE* 


A BLUSH as of roses 
Where rose never grew! 
Great drops on the bunch-grass, 
But not of the dew! 
A taint in the sweet air 
For wild bees to shun ! 
A stain that shall never 
Bleach out in the sun! 


Back, steed of the prairies! 
Sweet song-bird, fly back ! 
Wheel hither, bald vulture ! 
Gray wolf, call thy pack ! 
The foul human vultures 
Have feasted and fled ; 
The wolves of the Border 
Have crept from the dead. 


From the hearths of their cabins, 
The fields of their corn, 

Unwarned and unweaponed, 
The victims were torn,— 

By the whirlwind of murder 
Swooped up and swept on 

To the low, reedy fen-lands, 
The Marsh of the Swan. 


With a vain plea for mercy 
No stout knee was crooked ; 
In the mouths of the rifles 
Right manly they looked. 
How paled the May sunshine, 
Green Marais du Cygne, 
When the death-smoke blew over 
Thy lonely ravine ! 


In the homes of their rearing, 
Yet warm with their lives, 
Ye wait the dead only, 
Poor children and wives! 
Put out the red forge-fire,, 
The smith shall not come ; 
Unyoke the brown oxen, 
The ploughman lies dumb. 


Wind slow from the Swan’s Marsh, 
O dreary death-train, 


* The massacre of unarmed and unoffending men in Southern Kansas took place near 
the Marais du Cygne of the French voyageurs. 
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With pressed lips as bloodless 
As lips of the slain! 
Kiss down the young eyelids, 
Smooth down the gray hairs; 
Let tears quench the curses 
That burn through your prayers. 


Strong man of the prairies, 
Mourn bitter and wild! 

Wail, desolate woman ! 
Weep, fatherless child ! 


` But the grain of God springs up 


From ashes beneath, 
And the crown of His harvest 
Is life out of death. 


` Not in vain on the dial 
The shade moves along 
To point the great contrasts 
Of right and of wrong: 
Free homes and free altars 
And fields of ripe food ; one 
The reeds of the Swan’s Marsh, 
Whose bloom is of blood. 


On the lintels of Kansas 
That blood shall not dry ; 
Henceforth the Bad Angel 
Shall harmless go by: 
Henceforth to the sunset, 
Unchecked on her way, 
Shall Liberty follow 
The march of the day. 


YOUTH. 


Tue ancient statue of Minerva, in the 
Villa Albani, was characterized as the 
Goddess of Wisdom by an aged counte- 
nance. Phidias reformed this ideag and 
gave to her beauty and youth. Previous 
artists had imitated Nature too carelessly, 
—not deeply perceiving that wisdom and 
virtue, striving in man to resist senes- 
cence and decay, must in a goddess ac- 
complish their purpose, and preserve her 
in perpetual bloom. Yet even decay 
and disease are often ineffectual; the 


young soul gleams through these impedi- 
ments, and would be poorly expressed 
in figures of age. Accepting, therefore, 
this ideal representation, age and wisdom 
can never be companions; youth is wise, 
and age is imbecile. 

Our*childhood grows in value as we 
grow in years. It is to that time that every 
one refers the influence which reaches to 
his present and somehow moulds it. It 
may have been an insignificant circum- 
stance,—a word,—a book,—praise or re» 
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proof; but from it has flowed all that he 
is. We should seem ridiculous in men’s 
eyes, were we known to give that impor- 
tance to certain trifles which in our pri- 
vate and inmost thought they really have. 
Each finds somewhat in his childhood 
peculiar and remarkable, on which he 
loves to dwell. It gives him a secret im- 
portance in his own eyes, and he bears 
it about with him as a kind of inspiring 
genius. Intimations of his destiny, gath- 
ered from early memories, float dimly 
before him, and are ever beckoning 
him on. That which he really is no 
one knows save himself. His words 
and actions do but inadequately reveal 
the being he is. We are all greater 
than we seem to each other. The heart’s 
deepest secrets will not be told. The 
secret of the interest and delight we take 
in romances and poetry is that they real- 
‘ize the expectations and hopes of youth. 
It is the world we had painted and expect- 
ed. He is unhappy who has never known 
the eagerness of childish anticipation. 

Full of anticipations, full of simple, 
sweet delights, are these years, the most 
valuable of lifetime. Then wisdom and 
religion are intuitive. But the child has- 
tens to leave its beautiful time and state, 
and watches its own growth with impa- 
tient eye. Soon he will seek to return. 
The expectation of the future has been 
disappointed. Manhood is not that free, 
powerful, and commanding state the 
imagination had delineated. And the 
world, too, disappoints his hope. He 
finds there things which none of his 
teachers ever hinted to him. He beholds 
a universal system of compromise and 
conformity, and in a fatal day he learns 
to compromise and conform. At eigh- 
teen the youth requires much stricter 
truth of men than at twenty-four. 

At twenty-four the prophecies of child- 
hood and boyhood begin to be fulfilled, 
the longings of the heart to be satisfied. 
He finds and tastes that life which once 
seemed to him so full of satisfaction and 
advantage. The inclination to speak in 
the first person passes away, and his com- 
position is less autobiographical. The 
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claims of society and friends begin to be 
respected. Solitude and musing are less 
sweet. The morbid effusions of earlier 
years, once so precious, no longer please. 
Now he regards most his unwritten 
thought. He uses fewer adjectives and 
alliterations, more verbs and dogma- 
tism. There was a time when his gen- 
lus was not domesticated, and he did 
his work somewhat awkwardly, yet with 
a fervor prophetic of settled wisdom 
and eloquence. The youth is almost too 
much in earnest. He aims at nothing 
less than all knowledge, all wisdom, all 
power. Perchance the end of all this is 
that he may discover his own proper 
work and tendency, and learn to know 
himself from the revelations of his own 
nature in universal nature. 

For it is by this sign we choose com- 
panions and books. Not that they are 
the best persons or the best thoughts ; 
but some subtile afinity attracts and in- 
vites as to another self. In the choosing 
of companions there seems to be no choice 
at all. We meet, we know not how or 
when; and though we should remember 
the history, yet friendship has an anterior 
history we know not of. We all have 
friends, but the one want of the soul is a 
friend,—that other self, that one with- 
out whom man is incomplete and but 
the opaque face of a planet. For such 
we patiently wait and hope, knowing that 
when we become worthy of him, conti- 
nents, nor caste, nor opinion can sepa- 
rate us. 

A like experience is known to the 
young man in his reading. ’Tis in vain 
to advise as to reading; a higher power 
controls the matter. Of course there are 
some books all must read, as every one 
learns the alphabet and spelling-book ; 
but his use and combination of them he 
shall share with no one: Some spiritual 
power is ever drawing us towards what 
we love. Thus in books one constantly 
meets his own idea, his own feelings, 
even his most private ones, which he 
thought could not be known or appre- 
ciated beyond his own bosom. There- 
fore he quickly falls in Jove with those 
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books that discover him to himself, and 
that are the keepers of his secrets. Here 
is a part of himself written out in im- 
mortal letters. Here is that thought 

' long dimly haunting the mind, but which 
never before found adequate expression. 
Here is a memorable passage transcribed 
out of his experience. 

The fascination of books consists in 
their revelations of the half-conscious im- 
ages of the reader’s mind. There is a 
wonderful likeness and coincidence in 
the thoughts of men. But not alone in 
books does one meet his own image at 
every turn. He beholds himself strewn 
in a thousand fragments throughout the 
world ; and all his culture is nothing but 
assimilation of himself to them, until he 
can say with wise Ulysses, 


“Tam a part of all that I have met.” 


Thus Nature compels the youth to seek 
every means of stimulating himself to ac- 
tivity. He has learned that in periods 
of transition and change fresh life flows 
in upon him, dilating the heart and dis- 
closing new realms of thought. He thanks 
the gods for every mood, Doric or dithy- 
rambic, for each new relation, for each 
new friend, and even for his sorrows and 
misfortunes. Out of’ these comes the 
complete wisdom which shall make old 
age but another more fair and perfect 
youth. Even the face and form shall be 
fortified against time and fate. In the 
physiognomy of age much personal his- 
tory is revealed.. The dimples and folds 
of infancy have become the furrows of 
thought and care. Yet, sometimes re- 
taining their original beauty, they are an 
ornament, and in them we read the rec- 
ord of deep thought and experience. 
But the wrinkles of som& old people are 
characterless; running in all directions, 
appearing as though a finely-woven cloth 
had left its impress upon the face, reveal- 
ing a life aimless and idle, or distracted 
by a thousand cross-purposes and. weak- 
nesses. 

If now youth will permit us to look a 
little deeper into its heart, we will at- 
tempt to celebrate that unpublished and 
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vestal wisdom written there. Age does 
us only indirect justice,—by the value. it 
gives to memory. It slights and forgets 
its own present. This day with its triv- 
ialities dwindles and vanishes before the 
teeming hours wherein it learned and 
felt and suffered ;—so the circles, which 
are the tree’s memories of its own growth, 
are more distinct near the centre, where 
its growth began, than in the outer and 
later development. Give age the past, 
and let us be content with our legacy, 
which is the future. Still shall youth 
cast one retrospective glance at the ex- 
perience of its nonage, ere it assumes its 
prerogative, and quite forgets it. 


When the first surprise at the discov-, 


ery of the faculties is over, begins the era 
of experience. The aspiration conduct- 
ing to experiment has revealed the power 
or the inability. Henceforth the youth 
will know his relations to the world. But 
as yet men are ignorant how it stands 
between them. There has been only a 
closet performance, a morning rehear- 
sal. He sees the tribute to genius, to 
industry, to birth, to fortune. At first he 
yields reluctantly to novitiate and cul 
ture ; he yearns for action. His masters 
tell him that the world is coy, must be 
approached cautiously, and with some- 
thing substantial in the hand. The old 
bird will not be caught with chaff. He 
does not yet understand the processes 
of accumulation and transmutation. The 
fate of the Danaides is his, and he draws 
long with a bottomless bucket. But at 
last his incompetency can no further 
be concealed. Then he either submits 
to the suggestions of despair and obliv- 
ion or bravely begins his work. The 
exhilaration and satisfaction which he 
felt at his first performances, in this hour 
of renunciation, are changed to bitter- 
ness and disgust. He remembers the 
old oracle: “In the Bacchie procession 
many carry the thyrsus, but few are in- 
spired.” The possibility of ultimate fail- 
ure threatens him more and more while 
he reflects; as the chasm which you wish 
to leap grows impassable, if you measure 
and deliberate. But the vivacity of youth 
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preserves him from any permanent mis- 
anthropy or doubt. Nature makes us 
blind where we should be injured by see- 
ing. We partake of the lead of Saturn, 
the activity of fire, the forgetfulness of 
water. His academic praises console 
him, maugre his depreciation of them. 
His little fame, the homage of his little 
world, have in them the same sweetness 
as the reverberation of ages. Heaven 
would show him his capacity for those 
things to which he aspires by giving him 
an early and representative realization 
of them. It is a happy confidence. Re- 
ality is tyrannous. Let him construe 
everything in the poet’s mood. He shall 
dream, and the day will have more sig- 
nificance. Youth belongs to the Muse. 

How the old men envy us! They wisely 
preclude us from their world, since they 
know how it would bereave us of all that 
makes our state so full of freedom and de- 
light, and to them so suggestive of the past. 

“I remember, when I think, 
That my youth was half divine.” 

Thus the great have ever chosen young 
men for companions. Was it not Plato 
who wished he were the heavens, that he 
might look down upon his young com- 
panion with a thousand eyes? Thus 
they do homage to the gift of youth, and 
by its presence contrive to nestle into its 
buoyant and pure existence. If youth 
will enjoy itself virtuously with gymnas- 
tics, with music, with friendship, with 
poetry, there will come no hours of lam- 
entatign and repentance. They attend 
the imbecile, and thoughtless. These 
haleyon days will return to temper and 
grace the period of old age; as upon the 
ripened peach reappear the hues of its 
early blossoms. 

Among his seniors the youth perceives 
a certain jealousy of him. They pretend 
that all has been said and done. They 
awe him with their great names. He 
has to learn, that, though Jew and Greek 
have spoken, nevertheless he must reit- 
erate and interpret to his own people and 
generation. Perchance in the process 
something new will likewise be added. 
Many things still waitan observer. Still 
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is there infinite hope and expectation) 
which youth must realize. In war, in 
peace, in politics, in books, all eyes are 
turned to behold the rising of his star. 

Reluctantly does the youth yield to the 
claims of moderation and reserve. Aban- 
donment to an object has hitherto been his 
highest wisdom. But in the pursuit of the 
most heroic friendship, or the most sover- 
eign passion, the youth discovers that a 
certain continence is necessary. He can- 
not approach too closely ; for that moment 
love is changed into disgust and hate. 
He would drink the nectar to the lees. 
This is one of Nature’s limitations, and 
has many analogies; and he who would 
never see the bottom of any cup, and 
always be possessed with a divine hun- 
ger, must observe them. I remember 
how it piqued my childish curiosity that 
the moon seemed always to retreat when 
I ran towards her, and to pyrsue me 
when I fled. It was a very significant 
symbol. Stand a little apart, and things 
of their own accord will come more than 
half-way. Nobody ever goes to meet a 
loafer. Self-centred, domesticated per- 
sons attract. What would be the value 
of the heavens, if we could bring the 
stars into our lap? They cannot be 
approached: or appropriated. Upon the 
highest mountain the horizon sinks you 
in a valley, and far aloft in night and 
mystery gleam the retreating stars. 

It must be remembered that indirect 
vision is much more delicate than direct. 
Looking askance, with a certain oblique 
and upward glance, constitutes the art 
and power of the poet; for so a gentle 
invitation is offered the imagination to 
contribute its aid. We see clearest 
when the eye is elongated and slightly 
curtained. Persons with round, protu- 
berant eyes are obliged to reduce their 
superfluous visual, power by artificial 
means. We subordinate the external 
organ in order to liberate the inner eye 
of the mind. The musing, pensive Hin- 
doos, who have elongated eyes, look 
through the surface of things to their es- 
sence, and call the world Illusion,—the 
illusory energy of Vishnu. 
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There is a vulgar trick’ of wishing 
to touch everything. But the great- 
est caution is necessary, in beholding 
a statue or painting, not to draw too 
near; and it is thus with every other 
beautiful thing, Nature secretly writes, 
Hands off!—and men do but translate 
her hieroglyph in their galleries and mu- 
seums. ‘The sense of touch is only a 
provision against the loss of sight and 
hearing. We should cultivate these, un- 
til, like the Scandinavian Heimdal, we 
can hear the trees and the flowers grow, 
and see with Heraclitus the breathing of 
the stars. 

The youth once loved Nature after 
this somewhat gross and material fashion, 
for the berries she gave him, the flowers 
she wove in his hair, and the brooks that 
drove his mimic mills. He chased the 
butterfly, he climbed the trees, he would 
stand iy the rain, paint his cheeks with 
berry juice, dabble in the mud, and noth- 
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ing was secure from his prying fingers 
and éurious eyes. He must touch and 
taste of everything, and know every se- 
cret. But it eluded him; and he lay 
down from his giddy chase, tired and 
unsatisfied, yet still anticipating that the 
morning would reveal all. Later he ap- 
proaches men and things in a different 
mood. Experience has taught him so 
much. He begins to feel the use of the 
past. Memory renders many present 
advantages as nothing, and there is a 
rare and peculiar value to every reminis- 
cence that connects him with the years 
from which he is so fast receding. The 
bower which his own hands wove from 
birch-trees and interwove with green 
brakes, where at the noon-time he was 
wont to retreat from the hot school-house, 
with the little maid of his choice, and be- 
guile the hour so happily, suggests a spell 
and charm to preserve him in perpetual 
childhood. 


PINTAL. 


In San Francisco, in 1849, on Dupont 
Street near Washington, a wretched tent, 
patched together from mildewed and 
weather-worn sails, was pitched on a 
hill-side lot, unsightly with sand and 
thorny bushes, filthy cast-aways of cloth- 
ing, worn-out boots, and broken bottles. 
The forlorn loneliness of this poor abode, 
and the perfection of its Californianness, 
in all the cireumstances of exposure, 
frailness, destitution, and dirt, were 
enough of themselves to make it an ob- 
ject of interest to the not-too-busy pass- 
er; yet, to complete its pitiful picturesque- 
ness, Pathos had bestowed a case of 
miniatures and a beautiful child. Be- 
side the entrance of the tent a rough 
shingle was fastened to the canvas, and 
against this hung an unpainted picture- 
frame of pine, in humble counterpart of 
those gilded rosewood signs which, at the 
doors of Daguerreotype galleries, display 


fancy “specimens” to the goers-to-and- 
fro of Broadway. Attracted by an ob- 
ject so novel in San Francisco then, I 
paused one morning, in my walk office- 
ward from the “ Anglo-Saxon Dining- 
Saloon,” to examine it. 

There were six of them,—six dainty 
miniature portraits on ivory, elaborately 
finished, and full of the finest marks of 
talent. The whole were seemingly re- 
productions of but two heads, a lady’s 
and a child’s,—the lady well fitted to be 
the mother of the child, which might well 
have been divine. There were three 
studies of each; each was presented in 
three characters, chosen as by an artist 
possessed of a sentiment of sadness, some 
touching reminiscence. ` 

In one picture, the lady— evidently 
English, a pensive blonde, with large and 
most sweet blue eyes curtained by the 
longest lashes, regular and refined fea- 
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tures suggestive of pure blood, budding 
lips full of sensibility, a chin and brow 
that showed intellect as well as lineage, 
and cheeks touched with the young rose’s 
tint—was as a beautiful debutante, the 
flower of rich drawing-rooms, in her 
first season: one white moss-rosebud in 
her smoothly-braided hair; her dimpled, 
round, white shoulders left to their own 
adornment; and for jewels, only one 
opal on her ripening bosom ;—as much 
of her dress as was shown was the sim- 
ple white bodice of pure maidenhood. 

In the next, she had passed an inter- 
val of trial, for her courage, her patience, 
and her pride,—a very few years, per- 
haps, but enough to bestow that haughty, 
defiant glance, and fix those matchless 
features in an almost sneer. No longer 
was her fair head bowed, her eyes down- 
cast, in shrinking diffidence; but erect 
and commanding, she looked some tyran- 
ny, or insolence, or malice, in the face, 
to look it down. Jewels encircled her 
brow, and a bouquet of pearls was happy 
on her fuller bosom. 

Still a few years further on,—and how 
changed! “So have I seen a rose,” says 
that Shakspeare of the pulpit, old Jeremy 
Taylor, when it has “bowed the head 
and broke its stalk; and at night, having 
lost some of its leaves and all its beauty, 
it has fallen into the portion of weeds 
and outworn faces.” Alas, Farewell, 
and Nevermore sighed from those hol- 
low cheeks, those woebegone eyes, those 
pallid lips, that willow-like long hair, and 
the sad vesture of the forsaken Dido. . 

So with the child. At first, a rosy, 
careless, curly-pate of three years or so, 
—wonder-eyed and eager, all spring and 
joyance, and beautiful as Love. 

Then pale and pain-fretted, heavy-eyed 
and weary, feebly halflying in a great 
chair, still—an unheeded locket scarce 
held by his thin fingers, his forehead 
wrinkled with cruel twinges, the sweet 
bowed lines of his lips twisted in whim- 
pering puckers, the curls upon his vein- 
traced temples unnaturally bright, as 
with clamminess,—a painful picture for 
a mother’s eyes! 
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But not tragic, like the last; for there 
the boy had grown. Nine years had 
deepened for his clustered curls their 
hue of golden brown, and set a seal of 
anxious thought upon the gold, pale sur- 
face of his intellectual brow, and traced 
his mouth about with lines of a martyr’s 
resignation, and filled his profound eyes, 
dim as violets, with foreboding specula- 
tion, making the lad seem a seer of his 
own sad fate. Here, thought I, if I mis- 
take not, is another melancholy chapter 
in this San Franciscan romance. This 
painter learned his art of Sorrow, and 
pitiless Experience has bestowed his 
style; he shall be for my finding-out. 

Home-sickness had marked me for its 
own one day. I sat alone in my rude 
little office, conning over again for the 
hundredth time strange chapters of a 
waif’s experience, — reproducing auld- 
lang-syne, with all its thronged streets 
and lonely forest-paths, its old familiar 
faces, talks, and songs, — ingathering 
there, in the name of Love or Friend- 
ship, forms that were dim and voices that 
were echoes; and many an “alas,” and 
“too late,” and “it might have been,” 
they brought along with them. 


“Let this remembrance comfort me,—that 


when 

My heart seemed bursting,—like a restless 
wave, 

That, swollen with fearful longing for the 
shore, 


Throws its strong life on the imagined bliss 
Of finding peace and undisturbed calm,— 
Tt fell on rocks and broke in many tears. 


“ Else could I bear, on all days of the year,— 
Not now alone, this gentle summer night, 
When scythes are busy in the headed grass, 
And the full moon warms me to thoughtful- 


ness,— 
This voice that haunts the desert of my 
soul: 
‘It might have been!’ Alas! ‘It might have 
been!’ ” 


I drew from my battered, weather- 
beaten sea-box sad store of old letters, 
bethumbed and soiled,—an accusation in 
every one of them, and small hope of 
forgiveness, save what the gentle dead 
might render. There were pretty little 
portraits, too.—Ah, well! I put them back, 
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—a frown, or a shadow of reproachfu 

sadness, on the picture of a once loving 
and approving face is the hardest bitter- 
ness to bide, the self-unsparing wanderer 
can know. Therefore I would fain let 
these faces be turned from me,—all save 
one, a merry minx of maidenhood, of 
careless heart, and laughing lips, and 
somewhat naughty eyes. It was a steel 
engraving, not of the finest, torn from 
some Book of Beauty, or other silly-sep- 
timental keepsake of the literary catch- 
penny class, brought all the way from 
home, and tenderly saved for the sake 
of its strange by-chance resemblance to 
a smart little lionne I had known in 
Virginia, in the days when smart little 
lionnes made me a sort of puppy Cum- 
ming. The picture, unframed, and ex- 
posed to all the chances of rough travel, 
had partaken of my share of foul weather 
and coarse handling, and been spotted 
and smutched, and creased and torn, 
and every way defaced. I had often 
wished that I might have a pretty paint- 
ing made from it, before it should be 
spoiled past copying. So here, I thought, 
shall be my introduction to my fly-in-am- 
ber artist, of the seedy tent and the ro- 
mantic miniatures. So pocketing my pic- 
ture, I hied me forthwith to Dupont Street. 

The tent seemed quite deserted. At 
first, I feared my rare bird had flitted; I 
shook the bit of fying-jib that answered 
for a door, and called to any one within, 
more than once, before an inmate stirred. 
Then, so quietly that I had not heard 
his approach, a lad, of ten perhaps, came 
to the entrance, and, timidly peering up 
into my face, asked, “Is it my father 
you wish to see, Sir?” 

How beautiful! how graceful! with 
what touching sweetness of voice! how 
intellectual his expression, and how well- 
bred his air !—plainly a gentleman’s son, 
and the son of no common gentleman! 
Instinctively I drew back a pace to com- 
pare him with the child of the “ speci- 
mens.” Unquestionably the same,—there 
were the superior brow, the richly clus- 
tered curls of golden brown, the painful 
lips, and the foreboding eyes. 
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“Tf your fe painted these pretty 
pictures, my boy,—yes, I would be glad 
to see him, if he is within.” 

“He is not here at present, Sir; he 
went with my mother to the ship, to 
bring away our things. But it is quite 
a long while since they went; and I 
think they will return presently. Take 
a seat, Sir, please.” 

I accepted the stool he offered—a 
canvas one, made to “unship” and fold 
together,—such a patent accommodation 
for tired “ hurdies” as amateur sketchers 
and promiscuous lovers of the picturesque 
in landscape take with them on excur- 
sions. My accustomed eye took in at 
a glance the poor furniture of that 
very Californian make-shift of a shelter 
for fortune-seeking heads. There were 
chests, boxes, and trunks, the usual com- 
plement, bestowed in every corner, as 
they could best be got out of the way,— 
a small, rough table, on temporary legs, 
and made, like the seats, to unship and 
be stowed,—several other of the same 
canvas stools,—a battered chest of draw- 
ers, at present doing the duty of a cup- 
board,—some kitchen utensils, and a few 
articles of table furniture of the plainest 
delft. As for the kitchen, I had noticed, 
as I passed, a portable furnace for char- 
coal, without, and at the rear of the tent; 
it was plain they did their cooking in the 
open air. On one side of the entrance, 
and near the top of the tent, a small 
square had been cut from the canvas, 
and the sides framed with slats of wood, 
ntaking a sort of Rembrandtish skylight, 
through which some scanty rays of bar- 
baric glory fell on an easel, with its 
palette, brushes, and paints. A canvas 
framed, on which the ground had been 
laid, and the outline of a head already 
traced, was mounted on the easel; other 
such frames, as if of finished portraits 
with their faces turned to the wall, stood 
on the earthen floor, supported by a 
strip of wood tacked to the tent-cloth 
near the bottom. On the floor, at the 
foot of the easel, lay an artist’s sketch- 
book. A part of the tent behind was 
divided off from what, by way of melan- 
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choly jest, I may call the reception-room, 
or the studio, by a rope stretched across, 
from which were suspended a blanket, a 
travelling shawl, and a voluminous, and 
evidently costly, Spanish cloak. Pro- 
truding beyond the edge of this extem- 
poraneous screen, I could see the foot- 
posts of an iron bedstead, and the end 
of a large poncho, which served for a 
counterpane. E 

“ Will you amuse yourself with this 
sketch-book, please,” said the pretty lad, 
“till my father comes ?” 

“ With pleasure, my boy,—if you are 
sure your father will not object.” + 

“ Oh, no, indeed, Sir! My father has 
told me I must always entertain any gen- 
tlemen who may call when he is out,— 
that is, if he is to return soon; and any 
one may look at this book ;—it is only his 
portfolio, in which he sketches whatever 
new or pretty things we see on our tray- 
els; but. there are some very nice pic- 
tures in it,—landscapes, and houses, and 
people.” . 

“ Have you travelled much, then ?” 

“Oh, yes! we have been travelling 
ever since I can remember; we have 
been far, and seen a great many strange 
sights, and some such queer people !— 
There! that is our shepherd in Austra- 
lia; isn’t he funny ? his name was Dirk. 
I tied that blue ribbon round his straw 
hat, that seems big enough for an um- 
brella. He looks as if he were laughing, 
doesn’t he? That’s because I was there 
when my father sketched him; and he 
made such droll faces, with his brown 
skin and his great grizzly moustaches, 
when father told him he must make up a 
pleasant expression, that it set me laugh- 
ing,—for my father said he looked like a 
Cape lion making love; and then Dirk 
would laugh too, and. spoil his pleasant 
expression ; and father would scold; and it 
was so funny! I loved Dirk very much, 
he was so good to me; he gave me a 
tame kangaroo, and a black swan, and 
taught me to throw the boomerang ; and 
once, when he went to Sydney, he spent 
ever so much money to buy me a silver 
bell for Lipse, my yellow lamb. I won- 
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= der if Dirk is living yet? Do you think 


he is dead, Sir? I should be very much 
grieved, if he were; for I promised I 
would come back to see him when I am 
a man, 5 

—* That is Dolores, —dear old Dolo- 
res! Isn't she fat?” 

“Yes, and good, too, I should think, 
from the kind face she has. Who was 
Dolores ?” P 

„“ Ah! you never saw Dolores, did 
you? And you never heard her sing. 
She was my Chilena nurse in Valparai- 
so; and she had a mother—oh, so very 
old !—who lived in Santiago. We went 
once to see her; the other Santiago — 
that was Dolores’s son—drove us there in 
the veloche. Wasn’t it curious, his name 
should be the same as the city’s? But 
he was a bad boy, Santiago,—so mischiey- 
ous! such a scamp! Father had to whip 
him many times; and once the vigilantes 
took him up, and would have put him in 
the chain-gang, for cutting an American 
sailor with a knife, in the Calle de San 
Francisco, if father had not paid five 
ounces, and become security for his good 
behavior. But he ran away, after all, and 
went as a common sailor in a nasty gua- 
no ship. Dolores cried very much, and 
it was long before she would sing for me 
again. Oh, she did know such delightful 
songs!— Mi Niña, and Yo tengo Ojos 
Negros, and 

t No quiero, no quiero casarme; 

Es mejor, es mejor soltera |? ” 
And the delightful little fellow merrily 
piped the whole of that “song of pleas- 
ant glee,” one of the most melodious and 
sauciest bits of lyric coquetry to be found 
in Spanish. 

« Ah,” said he, “but I cannot sing it 
half so well as Dolores. She had a beau- 
tiful guitar, with a blue ribbon, that her 
sweetheart gave her before I was born, 
when she was young and very pretty ;— 
he brought it all the way from Acapulco. 

—“ And that pretty girl is Juanita; 
she sold pine-apples and grapes in the 
Almendral, and every night she would go 
with her guitar—it was a very nice one, 
but did not cost near so much money as 
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Dolores’s — and sing to the American 
gentlemen in the Star Hotel. My moth- 
er said she was a naughty person, and 
that she did not dare tell where she got 
her gold cross and those jet ear-rings. 
' But I liked her very much, for all that; 
and I’m sure she would not steal, for she 
used to give me a fresh pine-apple every 
morning ; and whenever her brother José 
came down from Casa Blanca with the 
mules and the pisco, she sent me a large 
melon and some lovely roses. 

—“ That is the house we lived in at 
Baltimore. It was painted white, and 
there was a paling in front, and a door- 
yard with grass. We had some honey- 
suckles on the porch ;—there they are, 
and there’s the grape-vine. JI had a dog- 
house, too, made to look like a church, 
and my father promised to buy me a 
Newfoundland dog,—one of those great 
hairy fellows, with brass collars, you know, 
that you can ride on,—when he had sold 
a great many pictures, and made his for- 
tune. But we did not make our fortune 
in Baltimore, and I never got my dog; 
so we came here to Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
to pick up gold and silver. When we 
are fixed, and get a new tent, my father 
is going to give me a little spade and a 
cradle, to dig gold enough to buy a New- 
foundland dog with, and then I shall bor- 
row a saw and make a dog-house, like 
the one I had in Baltimore, out of that 
green chest. Charley Saunders lived in 
that next house in the picture, and he 
had a martin-box, with a steeple to it; 
but his father gave fencing-lessons, and 
was very rich.” 

As the intelligent little fellow ran on 
with his pretty prattle, I was diligently 
pursuing the lady and child of the speci- 
mens through the sketches. On every 
leaf I encountered them,— ever chang- 
ing, yet always the same. Here was the 
child by my side,—unquestionably the 
same; though now I looked in vain for 
the anxious mouth and the foreboding 
eyes in his face of careless, hopeful ur- 
chinhood. But who was the other ?—his 
mother, no doubt; and yet no trace of 
resemblance. 
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“ And tell me, who is this beautiful 
lady, my lad,—here, and here, and here, 
and here again? You see I recognize 
her always,—so lovely, and so gentle- 
looking. Your mother ?” 

“ Oh, no, Sir!” and he laughed,—* my 
mother is very different from that. That 
is nobody,—only a fancy sketch.” 

“Only a fancy sketch!” So, then, I 
thought, my pretty entertainer, confiding 
and communicative as you are, it is plain 
there are some things you do not know, 
or will not tell. 

“She is not any one we ever saw j;— 
she never lived. My father made her 
out of his own head, as I make stories 
sometimes; or he dreamed her, or saw 
her in the fire. But he is very fond of 
her, I suppose, because he made her him- 
self,—just as I think my own stories pret- 
tier than any true ones; and he’s always 
drawing her, and drawing her, and draw- 
ing her. I love her, too, very much,— 
she looks so natural, and has such nice 
ways. Isn’t it strange my father —but 
he’s so clever with his pencil and brush- 
es!—should be able to invent the Lady 
Angelica ?— that’s her name. But my 
mother does not like her at all, and gets 
out of patience with my father for paint- 
ing so many of her. Mamma says she 
has a stuck-up expression,—such a funny 
word, ‘ stuck-up’ !—and does not look like 
a lady. Once I told mamma I was sure 
she was only jealous, and she grew very 
angry, and made me cry; so now I nev- 
er speak of Lady Angelica before her. 
What makes me.think my father must 
have dreamed her is that I dreamed her 
once myself. I thought she came to me 
in such a splendid dress, and told me 
that she was not only a live lady, but my 
own mother, and that mamma was 
Hush! This is my father, Sir.” 

Wonderful! how the lad had changed! 
—like a phantom, the thoughtless prat- 
tler was gone in a moment, and in. his 
place stood the seer-boy of the picture, 
the profound forebeding eyes fixed anx- 
iously, earnestly, on the singular man 
who at that moment entered: a singu- 
larly small man, cheaply but tidily attired 
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in black ; even his shoes polished,—a rare 
and dandyish indulgence in San Fran- 
cisco, before the French bootblacks inau- 
gurated the sumptuary vanity of Day and 
Martin’s lustre on the stoop of the, Cali- 
fornia Exchange, and made it a necessi- 
ty no less.than diurnal ablutions; a well- 
preserved English hat on his head, which, 
when he with a somewhat formal air re- 
moved it, discovered thin black locks, be- 
ginning to part company with the crown 
of his head. In his large, brown eyes 
an expression of moving melancholy was 
established; a nervous tremulousness al- 
most twitched his refined lips, which, 
to my surprise, were not concealed by 
the universal moustache,—indeed, the 
smooth chin and symmetrically trimmed 
mutton-chop whiskers, in the orthodox 
English mode, showed that the man 
shaved. His nose, slightly aquiline, was 
delicately cut, and his nostrils fine; and 
he had small feet and hands, the latter 
remarkably white and tender. As he 
stood before me, he was never at rest for 
an instant, but changed his support from 
one leg to the other,—they were slight as 
a young boy’s,—and fumbled, as it were, 
with his feet; as I have seen a distin- 
guished medical lecturer, of Boston, ges- 
ticulate with his toes. He played much 
with his whiskers, too, and his fingers 
were often in his hair,—as a fidgety and 
vulgar man would bite his nails. From 
all of which I gathered that my new ac- 
quaintance was an intensely nervous per- 
son,—very sensitive, of course, and no 
doubt irritable. 

He was accompanied by a—female, 
much taller than he,,and as stalwart as 
dear woman can be; an especially com- 
mon-looking person, bungled as to her 
dress, which was tawdry-fine, unseason- 
able for the place as well as time, in- 
appropriate to herself, inharmonious in 
its composition, and every way most vile- 
ly put on; a clumsy and, as I presently 
perceived, a loud person, whose face, 
still showing traces of the coarse but de- 


cided beauty it must once have possess- - 


ed, fell far short of compensating for the 
complete gracelessness of her presence. 
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Her eyes had a bibulous quality, and the 
bright redness of her nose vied vulgarly 
with the rusty redness of her cheeks. I 
suspected her complexion of potations, 
but charitably let it off with—beer; for 
she was, at first glance, English. As 
she jerked off her flaunting bonnet, and 
dragged off her loud shawl, saluting me, 
as she did so, with an overdone obeisance, 
she said, “ This San Fanfrisko” — why 
would she, how could she, always twist 
the decent name of the metropolis of the 
Pacific into such an absurd shape? — 
“was a norrid ’ole; she happealed to the 
gentleman,”’—meaning me,—‘“ didn’t ’e 
find it a norrid ’ole, habsolutely hawful ?” 
And then she went clattering among tin- 
ware and crockery, and snubbed the 
gentlemanly boy in a sort of tender Bil- 
lingsgate. 

While she was thus gracefully employ- 
ed, the agonized artist, his face suffused 
with blushes and fairly ghastly with an en- 
forced smile, was painfully struggling to 
abstract himself, by changing the places 
of things, shifting the position of his easel, 
prying in a lost way into lumbered cor- 
ners, and pretending to be in search of 
something,—ingenious, but unable to dis- 
guise his chagrin. He pranced with his 
legs, and tumbled his hair, and twitched 
at his whiskers more than ever, as he 
said,— 

“ My dear,” (and the boy had called 
her Mamma; so, then, it must be a fancy 
sketch, after all,) “my dear, no doubt 
the gentleman is more a cosmopolite than 
yourself, and blessed with more facility 
in adapting himself to circumstances.” 

“You know, Madam,” I came to his 
assistance, “ we Americans have a fa- 
mous trick of living and enjoying a little 
in advance, of ‘going ahead’ of the hour, 
as it were. We find in San Francisco 
rather what it promises to be than what 
it is, and we take it at its word.” 

“Oh, pray, don’t mention Americans! 
I positively ’ate the hodious people. I 
confess I ’ave a hinsurmountable preju- 
dice hagainst the race; you are not 
haware that I am Hinglish. I think I 
might endure heven San Fanfrisko, if it 
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were not for the Americans. Are you 
an American ?” 

Alternating between the pallor of rage 
and the flush of mortification, her hus- 
band now turned, with a calmness that 
had something of desperation in it, and 
saved me the trouble and the pain of. re- 
plying, by asking, in the frigid tone of 
one who resented my presence as the 
cause of his shame,— 

“ Did you wish to see me on business, 
Sir? and have you been waiting long ?” 

“The success with which your charm- 
ing little boy has entertained me has made 
the time seem very short. I could will- 
ingly have waited longer.” 

That last remark was a mere contre- 
temps. I did not mean to be as severe 
as he evidently thought me, for he bowed 
haughtily and resentfully. 

I came at once to business,—drew 
from my pocket the engraving I had 
brought,— Could he copy that for me?” 

“ How ?—in miniature or life-size ?— 
ivory or canvas?” 

“You are, then, a portrait-painter, 
also?—Ah! to be sure!” and I glanced 
at the canvas on the easel. 

“ Certainly,—I prefer to make por- 
traits.” 

“ And in this case I should prefer to 
have one. Extravagant as the vanity 
may seem, I am willing to indulge in it, 
for the sake of being the first, in this land 
of primitive wants and fierce unrefine- 
ments, to take a step in the direction of 
the Fine Arts,—unless you have had 
calls upon your pencil already.” 

“ None, Sir.” 

“Then to-morrow, if you please,—for 
I cannot remain longer at present,—we 
will diseuss my whim in detail.” 

“I shall be at your service, Sir.” 

“Good day, Madam! And you, my 
pretty lad, well met,—what is your 
name ?” 

“ Ferdy, Sir,—Ferdinand Pintal.” 

At that moment, his father, as if re- 
minded of a neglected courtesy, or a 
business form, handed me his card,— 
“Camillo Alvarez y Pintal.” 

“Thanks, then, Ferdy, for the pains 
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you took to entertain me. You must let 
me improve an acquaintance so pleasant- 
ly begun.” 

The boy’s hand trembled as itrlay in 
mine, and his eyes, fixed upon his father’s, 
wore again the ominous expression of the 
picture. He did not speak, and his fa- 
ther took a step toward the door signifi- 
cantly. 

But the doleful silence that might have 
attended my departure was broken by a 
demonstration, “as per sample,” from my 
country’s fair and gentle ’ater. “She 
‘oped I would not be hoffended by the 
freedom of ’er hobservations on my 
countrymen. I must hexcuse ’er Hing- 
lish bluntness; she was haware that 
she ’ad a somewhat hoffand way of 
hexpressing “er hemotions; but when 
she ’ated she ’ated, and it relieved 
’er to hout with it hat once. Certainly 
she would never—bless ’er ’eart, no !— 
’ave taken me for an American; I was 
so huncommonly genteel.” 

With my hand upon the region of my 
heart, as I had seen stars, when called 
before the curtain on the proudest even- 
ing of their lives, give anatomical ex- 
pression to their overwhelming sense of 
the honor done them, I backed off, hat 
in hand. 

“Camillo Alvarez y Pintal,” I read 
again, as I approached the Plaza. “Can 
this man be Spanish, then? Surely not; 
—how could he have acquired his excel 
lent English, without a trace of foreign 
accent, or the least eccentricity of idiom ? 
His child, too, said nothing of that. Eng- 
lish, no doubt, of Spanish parentage ; or, 
—oh, patience! I shall know by-and-by, 
thanks to my merry Virginia jade, who 
shall be arrayed in resplendent hues, and 
throned in a golden frame, if she but 
feed my curiosity generously enough.” 

Next day, in the afternoon, having 
bustled through my daily programme of 
business, I betook myself with curious 
pleasure to my appointment with Pintal. 
To my regret, at first, I found him alone ; 


‘but I derived consolation from the as 


surance, that, wherever the engaging boy 
had gone, his mother had accompanied 
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him. Even more than at my first visit, 
the artist was frigidly reserved and full 
of warning-off politeness. With but a 
brief prelude of courteous commonpla- 
ces, he called me to the business of my 
visit. 

My picture, as I have said, was a 
fairly executed steel engraving, taken 
from some one of the thousands of “ To- 
kens,” or “ Keepsakes,” or “ Amulets,” 
or “Gems,” or such like harmless gift- 
books, with. which youths of tender sen- 
timent remind preoccupied damsels of 
their careful penchants. It represented 
an “airy, fairy Lilian” of eighteen, or 
thereabouts, lolling coquettishly, fan in 
hand, in an antique, high-backed chair, 
with “carven imageries,” and a tasselled 
cushion. She rejoiced in a profusion 
of brown ringlets, and her costume was 
pretty and quaint,—a dainty chemisette, 
barred with narrow bands of velvet, as 
though she had gone to Switzerland, or 
the South of Italy, for the sentiment of 
her bodice,—sleeves quaintly puffed and 
“slashed,’—the ample skirt looped up 
with rosettes and natty little ends of rib- 
bon; her feet beneath her petticoat, 
“like little mice,” stole out, “as if they 
feared the light.” Somewhere, among 
the many editions of Dickens’s works, I 
have seen a Dolly Varden that resem- 
bled her. 

It was agreed between us that she 
should be reproduced in a life-size por- 
trait, with such a distribution of rich col- 
ors as the subject seemed to call for, as 
his fine taste might select, and his cun- 
ning hand lay on. I sought to break 
down his reserve, and make myself ac- 
ceptable to him, by the display of a dis- 
creet geniality, and a certain frankness, 
not falling into familiarity, which should 
seem to proceed from sympathy, and a 
bonhommie, that, assured of its own kind- 
ly purpose, would take no account of his 
almost angry distance. The opportunity 
was auspicious, and I was on the alert to 
turn it to account. I made a little story 
of the picture, and touched it with ro- 
mance. I told him of Virginia,—espe- 
cially of that part of the State in which 
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this saucy little lady lived,—of its famous 
scenery, its historic places, and the pe- 
culiar features of its society. I strove 
to make the lady present to his mind’s 
eye by dwelling on her certain eccentrici- 
ties, and helping my somewhat particular 
description of her character with anec- 
dotes, more or less pointed and amusing, 
especially to so grave a foreigner, of her 
singular ready-wittedness and graceful 
audacity. Then I had much to say 
about her little “ways” of attitude, ges- 
ture, and expression, and some hints to 
offer for slight changes in the finer lines 
of the face, and in the expression, which 
might make the likeness more real to 
both of us, and, by getting up an interest 
in him for the picture, procure his favor- 
able impression for myself. 

I had the gratification, as my experi- 
ment proceeded, to find that it was by no 
means unsuccessful. His austerity ap- 
preciably relaxed, and the kindly tone 
into which his few, but intelligent obser- 
vations gradually fell, was accompanied 
by an encouraging smile, when the drift 
of our talk was light. Then I spoke of 
his child, and eagerly praised the beauty, 
the intelligence, and sweet temper of the 
lad. "Iwas strange how little pleasure 
he seemed to derive from my sincere 
expressions of admiration; indeed, the 
slight satisfaction he did permit himself 
to manifest appeared in his words only, 
not at all in his looks; for a shade of 
deep sadness fell at once upon his hand- 
some face, and his expression, so full of 
sensibility, assumed the cast of anxiety 
and pain. “He thanked me for my elo- 
quent praises of the boy, and—not too 
partially, he hoped—believed that he 
deserved them all. A prize of beauty 
and of love had fallen to him in his little 
Ferdy, for which he would be grieved 
to seem ungrateful. But yet—but yet— 
the responsibility, the anxiety, the cease- 
less fretting care! This fierce, unbroken 
city ”;—he spoke of it as though it were 
a newly-lassoed and untamed mustang, 
—I liked the simile; “this lawless, blas- . 
phemous, obscene, and dangerous com- 
munity ; these sights of heartlessness and 
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cruelty ; these sounds of selfish, greedy 
contention; the absence of all taste and 
culture,—no lines of beauty, no strains of 
music, no tones of kindness, no gestures 
of gentleness and grace, no delicate 
attentions, no ladies’ presence, no social 
circle, no books, no home, no church ;— 
Good God! what a heathenish barbar- 
ism of coarse instincts, and irreverence, 
and insulting equalities, and all manner 
of gracelessnesses, to bring the danger- 
ous impressionability of fine childhood 
to! The boy was nervous, sensitive, of 
a spirit quick to take alarms or hurts, 
—physically unprepared to wrestle with 
arduous toil, privation, and exposure,— 
most apt for the teachings of gentleness 
and taste. It was cruel to think—he 
could wish him dead first—that his clean, 
white mind must become smeared and 
spotted here, his well-tuned ear recon- 
ciled to loud discords, and his fine eye 
at peace with deformity; but there was 
no help for it.” And then, as though 
he had suddenly detected in my face 
an expression of surprised discovery, he 
said, “ But I am sure I do not know how 
I came to say so much, or let myself be 
tedious with sickly.egotisms to a polite, 
butaindifferent, stranger. If you have 
gathered from them more than I meant 
should appear, you will at least do me 
the justice to believe that I have not 
been boasting of what I regard as a 
calamity.” 

I essayed to reassure him by urging 
upon his consideration the manifest ad- 
vantages of courage, self-reliance, inge- 
nuity, quick and economical application 
of resources, independence, and perse- 
verance, which his son, if well-trained, 
must derive from even those rude sur- 
roundings,—at the same time granting 
the necessity of sleepless vigilance and 
severe restraints. But he only shook his 
head sadly, and said, “No doubt, no 
doubt; and I hope, Sir, the fault is in 
myself, that I do not appreciate the force 
and value of all that.” 

The subject was so plainly full of a 
peculiar pain for him, he was so ill at 
mind on this point, that I could not 
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find it in my heart to pursue it further 
at the cost of his feelings. So we talked 
of other things: of gold, and the placers, 
and their unimpaired productiveness,— 
of the prospects of the country, and of 
the character the mineral element must 
stamp upon its politics, its commerce, 
and its social system,;—of San Francis- 
co, and all the enchantments of its sud- 
den upspringing,—of Alcaldes and town- 
councils,—of hounds and gamblers,—of 
real estate and projected improvements, 
—of canvas houses, and iron houses, and 
fires,—of sudden fortunes, and as sudden 
failures,— of speculations and markets, 
and the prices of clothing, provisions, 
and labor,—of intemperance, disease, 
and hospitals,—of brawls, murder, and 
suicide,—till we had exhausted all the 
Californian budget; and then I bade 
him good day. He parted with me with 
flattering reluctance, cordially shaking 
my hand and urging me to repeat my 
visit in a few days, when he should be 
sufficiently forward with the picture ‘to 
admit me to a sight of it. I confessed 
my impatience for the interval to pass; 
for my interest was now fully awakened 
and very lively ;—so well-informed and 
so polished a gentleman, so accomplished 
and so fluent, so ill-starred and sad, so 
every way a man with a history! 

I saw much of Pintal after this, and 
he sometimes visited me at my office. 
Impelled by increasing admiration and 
esteem, I succeeded by the exercise of 
studious tact in ingratiating myself in 
his friendship and confidence ; he talked 
with freedom of his feelings and his af 
fairs; and although he had not yet 
admitted me to the knowledge of his 
past, he evinced but little shyness in 
speaking of the present. At our inter- 
views in his tent I seldom met his wife; 
indeed, I suspected him of contriving to 
keep her out of the way; for I was al- 
ways told she had just stepped out ;—or 
if by chance I found her there, she was 
never again vulgarly loquacious, but on 
some pretext or other at once took her- 
self away. On the other hand, the child 
was rarely absent,—from which I argued 
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that I was in favor; nor was his pretty 
prattle, even his boldest communicative- 
ness, harshly checked, save when, as I 
guessed, he was approaching too near 
some forbidden theme. Then a quick 
flash from his father’s eye instantaneous- 
ly imposed silence upon him: as if that 
eye were an evil one, and there were a 
malison in its glance, the whole demean- 
or of the child underwent at once a mag- 
ical change; the foreboding look took 
possession of his beautiful eyes, the anx- 
ious lines appeared around his mouth, 
his lips and chin became tremulous, his 
head drooped, he let fall my hand which 
he was fond of holding as he talked, 
and quietly, penitently slunk away; 
and though he might presently be re- 
called by his father’s kindliest tones, his 
brightness would not be restored that 
time. 

This mysterious, severe understanding 
between the father and the child affected 
me painfully ; I was at a loss to surmise 
its nature, whence it proceeded, or how 
it could be; for Ferdy evinced in his 
every word, look, movement, an undi- 
vided fondness for his father. And in 
his tender-proud allusions to the boy, at 
times let fall to me,—in the anxious 
watchfulness with which he followed him 
with his eye, when an interval of peace 
and comparative happiness had set child- 
hood’s spirit free, and lent a degree of 
graceful gayety to all his motions,—I saw 
the brimming measure of the father’s 
love. Could it be but his morbidly 
repellant pride, his jealous guarding of 
the domestic privacies, his vigilant pacing 
up and down forever before the close- 
drawn curtain of the heart ?—was there 
no Bluebeard’s chamber there? No! 
Pride was all the matter,—pride was the 
Spartan fox that tore the vitals of Pin- 
tal, while he but bit his lips, and bowed, 
and passed. 

Among the pictures in Pintal’s tent was 
one which'had in an especial manner at- 
tracted my attention. It was a cabinet 
portrait, nearly full-length, of a venerable 
gentleman, of grave but benevolent as- 
pect, and an air of imposing dignity. 
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Care had evidently been taken to ren- 
der faithfully the somewhat remarkable 
vigor of his frame; his iron-gray hair 
was cropped quite short, and he wore a 
heavy grizzled moustache, but no other 
beard; the lines of his mouth were not 
severe, and his eye was soft and gentle. 
But what made the portrait particularly 
noticeable was the broad red ribbon of 
a noble order crossing the breast, and a 
Maltese cross suspended from the neck 
by a short chain of massive and curious- 
ly wrought links. I had many times 
been on the point of asking the name 
of this singularly handsome and distin- 
guished-looking personage; but an in- 
stinctive feeling of delicacy always de- 
terred me. 

One day I found little Ferdy alone, 
and singmg merrily some pretty Spanish 
song. I told him I was rejoiced to find 
him in such good spirits, and asked him 
if he had not been having a jolly romp 
with the American carpenter’s son, who 
lived in the Chinese house close by. 
My question seemed to afflict him with 
puzzled surprise ;—he half smiled, as 
if not quite sure but I might be jest- 
ing. 

“« Oh, no, indeed! I have never played 
with him; I do not know him; I never 
play with any boys here. Oh, no, in- 
deed |” 

“ But why not, Ferdy ? What! a whole 
month in this tiresome tent, and not make 
the acquaintance of your nearest neigh- 
bor,—such a sturdy, hearty chunk of a 
fellow as that is ?—I have no doubt he’s 
good-natured, too, for he’s fat and funny, 
tough and independent. Besides, he’s a 
carpenter’s son, you know; so there’s a 
chance to borrow a saw to make the dog- 
house with. Who knows but his father 
will take a fancy to you,—I’m sure he is 
very likely to,—and make you a church 
dog-house, steeple and all complete and 
painted, and much finer than Charley 
Saunders’s martin-box ?” 

« Oh, I should like to, so much! And 
perhaps he has a Newfoundlander with a 
bushy tail and a brass collar,—that would 
be nicer than a kangaroo. But—but”— 
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looking comically bothered, —“I never 
knew a carpenter’s son in my life. Iam 
sure my father would not give me per- 
mission, —I am sure he would be very 
angry, if I asked him. Are they not very 
disagreeable, that sort of boys? Don’t 
they swear, and tear their clothes, and 
fight, and sing vulgar songs, and tell 
lies, and sit down in the middle of the 
street ?” 

Merciful Heaven! thought I—here’s a 
crying shame! here’s an interesting case 
for professors of moral hygiene! An 
apt, intelligent little man, with an emp- 
ty mind, and a by-no-means overload- 
ed stomach, I'll engage,—with a pride- 
paralyzed father, and a beer-bewitched 
slattern of a mother,—with his living to 
get, in San Francisco, too, and the world 
to make friends with,—who has never 
enjoyed the peculiar advantages to be de- 
rived from the society of little dirty boys, 
never been admitted to the felicity of 
popular songs, nor exercised his pluck in 
a rough-and-tumble, nor ventilated him- 
self in wholesome “giddy, giddy, gout,” 
—to whom dirt-pies are a fable ! 

“Ferdy,” said I, “Pl talk with your 
father myself. But tell me, now, what 
makes you so happy to-day.” 

“ My father got a letter this morning,” 
—a mail had just arrived; it brought no 
smile or tear for me,—no parallelogram 
of tragedy or comedy in stationery,— 
“such a pleasant one, from my uncle 
Miguel, at Florence, in Italy, you know. 
He is well, and quite rich, my father 
says; they have restored to him his prop- 
erty that he thought was all lost forever, 
and they have made him a chevalier 
again. But I am sure my father will tell 
you all about it, for he said he did hope 
you would come to-day; and he is so 
happy and so kind!” 

“They have made him a chevalier 
again,” I wondered. “Your uncle Mi- 
guel is your father’s brother, then, Ferdy. 
And did you ever see him ?” 

Before he could reply, Pintal entered, 
stepping smartly, his color heightened 


with happiness, his eyes full of an extraor- 
dinary elation. 
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« Ah! my dear Doctor, I am rejoiced 
to find you here; I have been wishing for 
you. See! your picture is finished. Tell 
me if you like it.” 

“Indeed, a work of beauty, Pintal.” 

“To me, too, it never looked so well 
before; but I see things with glad eyes 
to-day. I have much to tell you. Ferdy, 
your mother is dining at the restaurant; 
go join her. And when you have fin- 
ished your dinner, ask her to take you to 
walk. Say that I am engaged. Would 
you not like to walk, my boy, and see 
how fast the new streets spring up? 
When you return, you can tell me of all 
you saw.” 

The boy turned up his lovely face to 
be kissed, and for a moment hung fondly 
on his father’s neck. The poor painter’s 
lips quivered, and his eyes winked quick- 
ly. Then the lad took his cap, and with- 
out another word went forth. 

“T am happy to-day, Doctor,—Heaven 
save the mark! My happiness is so much 
more than my share, that I shall insist, 
will ye, nill ye, on your sharing it with 
me. I have a heart to open to some- 
body, and you are the very man. So, 
sit you down, and béar with my egotism, 
for I have a little tale to tell you, of who 
I am and howI came here. The story 
is not so commonplace but that your 
kindness will find, here and there, an 
interesting passage in it. À 

“ I have seen that that picture,” —indi} 
cating the one I have last described, — 
“ attracted your attention, and that you 
were prevented from questioning me 
about it only by delicacy. That is my 
father’s likeness. He was of English 
birth, the younger son of a rich Liver- 
pool merchant. An impulsive, romantic, 
adventurous boy, seized early with a 
passion for seeing the world, his unim- 
aginative, worldly-wise father, practical 
and severe, kept him within narrow, 
fretting bounds, and imposed harsh re- 
straints upon him. When he was but 
sixteen years old, he ran away from 
home, shipped before the mast, and, after 
several long voyages, was discharged, at; 
his own request, at Carthagena, where he 
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entered a shipping-house as clerk, and, 
having excellent mercantile talents, was 
rapidly promoted. 

“Meantime, through a sister, the only 
remaining child, except a_half-witted 
brother, he heard at long intervals from 
home. His father remained: strangely in- 
exorable, fiercely forbade his return, and 
became violent at the slightest mention 
of his name by his sister, or some old and 
attached servant; he died without be- 
queathing his forgiveness, or, of course, 
a single shilling. But the young man 
thrived with his employers, whose busi- 
ness growing rapidly more and more pros- 
perous, and becoming widely extended, 
they transferred him to a branch house 
at Malaga. Here he formed the acquain- 
tance of the Don Francisco de Zea-Ber- 
mudez, whose rising fortunes made his 
own. 

“ Zea-Bermudez was at that time en- 
gaged in large commercial operations. 
Although, under the diligent and ambi- 
tieus teaching of his famous relative, the 
profound, sagacious, patriotic, bold, and 
gloriously abused Jovellanos, he had be- 
come accomplished in politics, law, and 
diplomacy, he seemed to be devoting 
himself for the present to large specula- 
tions and the sudden acquisition of wealth, 
and to let the state of the nation, the 
Cortes, and its schemes, alone. 

“ Only a young, beautiful, and accom- 
plished sister shared his splendid estab- 
lishment in Malaga; and for her my 
father formed an engrossing attachment, 
reciprocated in the fullest, almost simul- 
taneously with his friendship for her 
brother. Zea favored the suit of the 
high-spirited and clever young English- 
man, whose intelligence, independence, 
and perseverance, to say nothing of his 
good looks and his engaging manners, 
had quite won his heart. By policy, too, 
no less than by pleasure, the match rec- 
ommended itself to him;—my father 
would make a famous junior-partner. 
So they were married under the name 
of Pintal, bestowed upon his favorite 
English clerk by the adventurous first 
patron at Carthagena, who had found the 
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boy provided with only a ‘purser’s name,’ 
as sailors term it. 

“ I will not be so disrespectful to the 
memory of my distinguished uncle, nor 
so rude toward your intelligence, my 
friend, as to presume that you are not 
familiar with the main points of his his- 
tory,—the great strides he took, almost 
from that time, in a most influential diplo- 
matic career: the embassy to St. Pe- 
tersburg, and the Romanzoff-Bermudez 
treaty of amity and alliance in 1812, by 
which Alexander acknowledged the le- 
gality of the ordinary and extraordinary 
Cortes of Cadiz; the embassy to the 
Porte in 1821; his recall in 1823, and 
extraordinary mission to the Court of St. 
James; his appointment to lead the Min- 
istry in 1824; my father’s high place in 
the Treasury ; their joint-efforts from this 
commanding position to counteract the 
violence of the Apostolical party, to meet 
the large requisitions of France, to cover 
the deficit of three hundred millions of 
reals, and to restore the public credit; 
the insults of the Absolutists, and their 
machinations to thwart his liberal and 
sagacious measures; his efforts to resign, 
opposed by the King; the suppression of 
a formidable Carlist conspiracy in 1825; 
the execution of Bessiéres, and the ‘ham- 
stringing’ of Absolutist leaders; his dis- 
missal from the Ministry in October, 
1825, Ferdinand yielding to the Apostol- 
ic storm; the embassy to Dresden; his 
appointment as Minister at London. 

“ And here my story begins, for I was 
his Secretary of Legation then ; while my 
brother Miguel, younger than I, was at- 
taché at Paris, where he had succeed- 
ed me, on my promotion,—a promotion 
that procured for me congratulations for 
which I could with difficulty affect a de- 
cent show of gratitude, for I knew too 
well what it meant. It was not the en- 
lightened, liberal Minister I had to deal 
with, but the hard, proud uncle, full of 
expediencies, and calculating schemes for 
family advancement, and the exaltation 
of a lately obscure name. 

“In Paris I had been admitted first. to 
the flattering friendship, and then to the 
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inmost heart of—of a most lovely young 
lady, as noble by her character as by her 
lineage,”—and_ he glanced at the open 
sketch-book. 

“The Lady Angelica,” I quietly said. 

“ Sir!” he exclaimed, quickly chang- 
ing color, and assuming his most frigid 
expression and manner. But as quickly, 
and before I could speak, his sad smile 
and friendly tone returned, and he said,— 

“ Ah! I see,—Ferdy has been babbling 
of his visions and his dreams. Yes, the 
Lady Angelica. ‘Very charming, my 
uncle granted, ‘ but very poor; less of the 
angel and more of the heiress was desir- 
able” he said ‘less heaven and more 
land. A decayed family was only a lit- 
tle worse than an obscure one,—a poor 
knight not a whit more respectable, than 
a rich merchant. I must relinquish my 
little romance,—I had not time for it; I 
had occupation enough for the scant 
leisure my family duties’—and he laid 
stress on the words— left me in the du- 
ties of my post. He would endeavor to 
find arguments for the lady and employ- 
ment for me.’ 

“Tt was in vain for me to remonstrate, 
—I was too familiar with my unele’s tem- 
per to waste my time and breath so. I 
would be silent, I resolved, and pursue 
my honorable and gallant course without 
regard to his scandalous schemes. I wrote 
to the ‘Lady Angelica,—since Ferdy’s 
name for her is so well chosen,—telling 
her all, giving her solemn assurances of 
my unchangeable purpose toward her, 
and scorn of my uncle’s mercenary am- 
bition. She replied very quietly: ‘ She, 
also, was not without pride; she would 
come and see for herself’;—and she 
came at once. 

“The family arrived in London in the 
evening. Within two hours I was sent— 
after the fashion of an old-time courier, 
‘Ride! ride! ride!—for your life! for 
your life! for your life!’—to Turin with 
despatches, and sealed instructions for 
my own conduct, not to be opened till I 
arrived; then I found my orders were, 
to remain at Turin until it should be 
my uncle’s pleasure to recall me. 
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“JT had not been in Turin a month 
when a letter came from——the Lady 
Angelica. ‘It was her wish that all in- 
tercourse between us, by interview or 
correspondence, should cease at once and 
forever. She assumed this position of 
her own free will, and she was resolute 
to maintain it. She trusted that I would 
not inquire obtrusively into her motives, 
—she had no fear that I would doubt that 
they were worthy of her. Her respect 
for me was unabated,—her faith in me 
perfect. I had her blessing and her 
anxious prayers. I must go on my way 
in brave silence and patience, nor ever 
for one moment be so weak as to fool 
myself into a hope that she would change 
her purpose.’ 

“ What should I do? I had no one to 
advise with; my mother, whose faith in 
her brother’s wisdom was sure, was in. 
Madrid, and my father had been dead 
some years. At first my heart was full 
of bitter curses, and my uncle had not at 
his heels a heartier hater than I. Then 
came the merely romantic thought, that 
this might be but a test she would put 
me to,—that he might be innocent and 
ignorant of my misfortune. With the 
thought I flung my heart into writing, 
and madly plied her with one long, pas- 
sionate letter after another. I got no 
answers; but by his spies my uncle was 
apprised of all I did. 

“ About this time,—it was in 1832,— 
Zea-Bermudez was recalled to Madrid 
in a grave crisis, and appointed to the 
administration of foreign affairs. Fer 
dinand VII. was. apparently approach- 
ing the end of his reign and his life. 
The Apostolical party, exulting in their 
strength, and confiding in those well-laid 
plans which, with mice and men, ‘ gang 
aft agley,’ imprudently showed their 
hand, and suffered their favorite project 
to transpire; which was, to set aside the 
ordinance by which the King had made 
null the Salic law, in favor of his in- 
fant daughter, and to support the pre 
tensions of the King’s brother, Carlos, 
to the throne. 

“ By this stupid flourish the Apostolical 
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party threw themselves bound at the 
feet of Zea. All of their persuasion who 
filled high places under government were 
without ceremony removed, and their 
seats filled by Liberals. Many of them 
did not escape without more crippling 
blows. As for me, I looked on with in- 
difference, or at most some philosophic 
sneers. What had I to fear or care? 
In my uncle’s estimation, my politics had 
been always healthy, no doubt; and al- 
though he had on more than one occa- 
sion hinted, with sarcastic wit, that such a 
lady’s-man must, of his devoir, be a.‘ gal- 
lant champion of the Salic law,’ and 
dropped something rude and ill-natured 
about my English blood,—still, that was 
only in his dyspeptic moods; his temper 
was sure to improve, I fancied, with his 
political and material digestion. 

“But I deceived myself. When, in 
the name of the infant Queen, Isabella 
Segunda, and in honor of the reéstab- 
lishment of order and public safety, the 
pleasant duty devolved upon Zea-Ber- 
mudez ef awarding approbation and en- 
couragement to all the officers, from an 
ambassador to the youngest attaché of 
foreign legations, and presenting them 
with tokens of the nation’s happiness in 
the shape of stars, and seals with heraldic 
devices, and curious chains of historic 
significance, not even a paltry ribbon fell 
to my share, but only a few curt lines of 
advice, ‘to look well to my opinions, and 
be modest,—obediently to discharge the 
duties prescribed to me, and remember 
that presumption was a fault most intol- 
erable in a young gentleman so favored 
by chance as to be honored with the con- 
fidence of government.’ 

“That exhausted the little patience I 
had left. Savagely I tore the note into 
contemptible fragments, tossed into my 
travelling-boxes as much of my wardrobe 
as happened to be at hand, consigned to 
a sealed case my diplomatic instructions 
and all other documents pertaining to my 
office, placed them in the hands of a con- 
fidential friend, Mr. Ballard, the British 
Agent, and secretly took passage for 
England, where, without losing an hour, 
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I made the best of my way to the abode 
of an ambitious cockney wine-merchant, 
to whose daughter I had not been dis- 
agreeable in other days, and within a 
fortnight married her. You have seen 
the lady, Sir,” he said, eyeing me search- 
ingly as he spoke, with a sardonic smile, 
—the only ugly expression I ever saw 
him wear. 

“Certain title-deeds and certificates 
of stock, part of my father’s legacy, 
which, as if foreseeing the present emer- 
gency, I had brought away with me, were 
easily converted into cash. I had then 
twenty thousand sterling pounds, to which 
my father-in-law generously added ten 
thousand more, by way of portion with, 
his daughter. 

“ And now to what should I betake 
myself? I had small time to cast about 
me, and was easy to please; any toler- 
ably promising enterprise, so the field of 
it were remote, would serve my purpose. 
The papers were full of Australian specu- 
lations, the wonderful prosperity of the 
several colonies there, the great fortunes 
suddenly made in wool. Good! I would 
go to Australia, and be a gentle shepherd 
on an imposing scale. But first I sought 
out my father’s old friends, my Lords 
Palmerston and Brougham, and the Bish- 
op of Dublin, and besought the aid of 
their wisdom. With but slight prudential 
hesitation they with one accord approved 
my project. Observe: a first-rate Minis- 
ter, especially if he be a very busy one, 
always likes the plan that pleases his 
young friend best,—that is, if it be not 
an affair of State, and all the risks lie 
with his young friend. They would have 
spoken of Turin and Zea-Bermudez}; 
but I had been bred a diplomat and 
knew how to stick to my point, which, 
this time, was wool. In another fortnight 
I had sailed for Sydney with my shekels 
and my wife. But first, and for the first 
time, I caused the announcement of my 
marriage to appear in the principal pa- 
pers of London, Paris, St. Petersburg, 
and Madrid. 

« Arrived in Australia, I at once made 
myself the proprietor of ,a considerable 
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farm, and stocked it abundantly with 
sheep. Speculation had not yet burst it- 
self, like the frog in the fable; and large 
successes, as in “water-lot and sieomnbans 
operations here, to-day, were the rule. 
„On the third anniversary of my land- 
ing at Sydney, I was worth three hun- 
dred thousand pounds, and my commer- 
cial name was among the best in the 
colony. Six months after that, the rot, 
the infernal rot, had turned my thriving 
populous pastures into shambles for car- 
rion-mutton, and I had not sixpence of 
my own in the wide world. A few of 
the more generous of my creditors left 
me a hundred pounds with which to 
make my miserable way to some South 
American port on the Pacific. 

“ So I chose Valparaiso, to paint minia- 
tures, and teach English, French, Ital- 
ian, and German in. But earthquakes 
shook my poor house, and the storm-fiend 
shook my soul with fear ;—for skies in 
lightning and thunder are to me as the 
panorama and hurly-burly of the Day 
of Wrath, in all the stupid rushing to 
and fro and dazed stumbling of Martin’s 
great picture. I shall surely die by light- 
ning; I have not had that live shadow 
of a sky-reaching fear hanging over me, 


with its black wings and avia mutter-* 


ings, so long for nothing; i in every flash 
my eyes are scathed by the full blaze of 
hell. If I had been deaf and blind, I 
might have lived in Valparaiso. <As it 
was, I must go somewhere where I need 
not sit all day and night stopping my ears 
and with my face covered, fearing that 
the rocks would fall upon me too soon. 

“ So, with my wife and the child,—we 
have had no other, thank God !— I got 
round Cape Horn—Heaven knows how! 
I dare not think of that time—to the Unit- 
ed States. We were making for Boston ; 
but the ship, strained by long stress of 
heavy weather, sprung a leak, and we 
put in at Baltimore. I was pleased with 
the place; it is picturesque, and has a 
kindly look ; and as all places were alike 
to me then, save by the choice of a whim, 
I let go my weary anchor there. 

“But the Baltimoreans only admired 
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my pictures,—they did not buy them; 
they only wondered at my polyglot ac- 
complishment, and were content with 
ringing silly-kind changes on an Ency- 
clopædic compliment about the Admira- 
ble Crichton, and other well-educated 
personages, to be found alphabetically 
embalmed in Conversations-Lexicons,— 
they did not inquire into my system of 
teaching, or have » quarterly knowledge of 
my charges. Sq I fled from Baltimore, 
pretty speeches, and starvation, to San 
Francisco, plain talk, and pure gold. And 
now—see here, Sir!—I carry these al- 
ways about with me, lest the pretty pick- 
ings of this Tom Tiddler’s ground should 
make my experience forget.” 

He drew from his pocket an “illu 
minated” card, bearing a likeness of 
Queen Victoria, and a creased and soil- 
ed bit of yellow paper. The one was, 
by royal favor, a complimentary pass 
to a reserved place in Westminster Ab- 
bey, on the occasion of the coronation of 
her Britannic Majesty, “ For the Señor 
Camillo Alvarez y Pintal, Cheyalier of 
the Noble Order of the Cid, Secretary 
to His Catholic Majesty’s Legation near 
the Court of St. James,”—the other, a 
Sydney pawnbroker’s ticket for books 
pledged by “Mr. Camilla Allverris i 
Pintal.” He held these contrasted cer- 
tificates of Fortune,—her mocking visit- 
ing-cards, when she called on him in pal- 
ace and in cabin,—one in each hand for 
a moment; and bitterly smiling, and 
shaking his head, turned from one to the 
other. Then suddenly he let them fall 
to the ground, and, burying his face in 
his ‘ends, was. roughly shaken through 
all his frame by a great gust of agony. 

I laid my hand { tenderly on his shoul- 
der: “ But, Pintal,” I said, —“ the Lady 
Angelica,—tell the why she chose that 
course.” 

In a moment the man was fiercely 
aroused. “Ah, true! I had forgotten 
that delectable passage in my story. 
Why, man, Bermudez went to her, told 
her that my aspirations and my prospects 
were so and so,—daring, brilliant,—that 
she, only she, stood in the way, an im- 
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passable stumbling-block to my glorious 
advancement,— told her, (devil!) that, 
with all my fine passion for her, he was 
aware that I was not without embarrass- 
ment on this score,—appealed to her dis- 
interested love, to her pride,—don’t you 
see ?—to her pride.” 

“ And where is she now, Pintal ?” 

No anger now, no flush of excitement; 
—the “man, all softened. as by an angel’s 
touch, arose, and, with clasped hands and 
eyes upturned devoutly, smiled through 
big tears, and without a word answered 
me. 

I, too, was silent. 
yet written,— 


Whittier had not 


“ Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these: ‘It might have 
been!’ 


“ Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 


“ And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away!” 


Then Pintal paced briskly to and 
fro a few turns across the narrow floor 
of his tent, and presently stopping, said, 
—his first cheerfulness, with its unwonted 
smile, returning,— 

“ But I must tell you why I should be 
happy to-day. I have a letter from my 
brother Miguel, who is Secretary to the 
Legation at the Porte. He has leave of 
absence, and is happy with his dearest 
friends in Florence. He shared my dis- 
grace until lately, but bore it patiently ; 
and now is-reinstated in his office and 
his honors, a large portion of his proper- 
ty restored, which had been temporarily 
confiscated, while he was under suspicion 
as a Carlist. He is authorized to offer 
me pardon, and all these pretty things, 
if I will return and take a new oath of 
allegiance.” 

« And you will accept, Pintal ?” 

“ Why, in God’s name, what do you 
take me for ?—Pardon! I forgot myself, 
Sir. Your question is a natural one. But 
no, I shall surely not accept. Zea-Ber- 
mudez is dead, but there is a part of me 
which can: never die; and I am Happy 
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to-day because I feel that I am not so 
poor as I thought I was.” 

Ferdy entered, alone. He went straight 
to his father and whispered something in 
his ear,—about the mother, I suspected, 
for both blushed, and Pintal said, with 
a vexed look,—“ Ah, very well! never 
mind that, my boy.” 

Then Ferdy threw off his cap and 
cloak, and, seating himself on a pile of 
books at his father’s feet, quietly rested 
his head upon his knee. I observed that 
his face was vividly flushed, and his eyes 
looked weary. I felt his pulse,—it indi- 
cated high fever; and to our anxious 
questions he answered, that his head 
ached terribly, and he was “ every min- 
ute hot or cold.” I persuaded him to 
go to bed at once, and left anxious in- 
structions for his treatment, for I saw 
that he was going to be seriously ill. 

In three days little Ferdy was with 
the Lady Angelica in heaven. He died 
in my arms, of scarlet fever. In the de- 
lirium of his last moments he saw her, 
and he departed with strange words. on 
his lips: “ I am coming, Lady, I am com- 
ing!—my father will be ready presently!” 

Some strangers from the neighborhood 
helped me to bury him; we laid him 
near the grave of the First Lady; but 
very soon his pretty bones were scat- 
tered, and there’s a busy street there 
now. 

Pintal, when I told him that the boy 
was dead, only bowed and smiled. He 
did not go to the grave, he never again 
named the child, nor by the least word 
or look confessed the change. But when, 
a little later, a fire swept down Dupont 
Street and laid the poor tent in ashes, 
spoiling the desolate house whose beauti- 
ful lar had flitted,—when his wife went 
moaning maudlinly among the yet warm 
ashes, and groping, in mean misery, with 
a stick, for some charred nothing she 
would cheat the Spoiler of, there was a 
dangerous quality in Pintal’s look, as, 
with folded arms and vacant eyes, he 
seemed to stare upon, yet not to see, the 
shocking scene. Presently the woman, 
poking with the stick, found something 
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under the ashes. With her naked hands 
she greedily dug it out;—it was a tin 
shaving-case. ‘Another moment, and 
Pintal “had snatched it from her grasp, 
torn it open, and had a naked razor in 
his hand. I wrested it from him, as he 
fairly foamed, and dragged him from the 
place. 

A few days after that, I took leave of 
them on board a merchant ship bound 
for England, and with a heavy-hearted 
prayer sped them on their way. On the 
voyage, as Pintal stood once, trembling 
in a storm, near the mainmast, a flash 
of lightning transfixed him. — That was 
well! He had been distinguished by his 
sorrows, and was worthy of that special 
messenger. 


That picture,—it was the first and last 
he painted in California. I kept it long, 
rejoicing in the admiration it excited, 
and only grieved that the poor comfort 
of the praises I daily heard lavished up- 
on it could never reach him. 

Once, when I was ill in Sacramento, 
my San Francisco house was burned, 
but not before its contents had been 
removed. In the hopeless scattering 
of furniture and trunks, this picture dis- 
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appeared,— no one knew whither. I 
sought it everywhere, and advertised 
for it, but in vain. About a year af 
terward, I sailed for Honolulu. I had 
letters of introduction to some young 
American merchants there, one of whom 
hospitably made me his guest for sev- 
eral weeks. On the second day of my 
stay with him, he was showing me over 
his house, where, hanging against the 
wall in a spare room, I found,—not the 
Pintal picture, but a Chinese copy of it, 
faithful in its every detail. There were 
the several alterations I had suggested, 
and there the rich, warm colors that 
Pintal’s taste had chosen. Of course, it 
was a copy- No doubt, my picture had 
been stolen at the fire, or found its way 
by mistake among the “traps” of other 
people. Then it had been sold at auc- 
tion.—some Chinaman had bought it,— 
it had been shipped to Canton or Hong 
Kong,—some one of the thousand “ art- 
ists” of China Street or the Victoria 
Road had copied it for the American 
market. A ship-load of Chinese goods 
— Canton crape shawls, camphor-boxes, 
carved toys, curiosities, and pictures— 
had been sold in Honolulu,—and here it 
was. 


THE HOUSE THAT WAS JUST LIKE ITS NEIGHBORS. 


On, the houses are all alike, you know,— 
All the houses alike, in a row! 

You'll see a hat-stand in the hall, 

Against the painted and polished wall; 

And the threaded sunbeams softly fall 
On the long stairs, winding up, away ` 
Up to the garret, lone and gray : 

And you can hear, if you wait awhile, 

Odd little noises to make you smile ; 

And minutes will be as long as a mile ;— 
Just as they would in the house below, 
Were you in the entry waiting to go. 


Oh, the houses are all alike, you know,— 
All the houses alike, in a row! ~ 
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And the world swings sadly to and fro,— 

Mayhap the shining, but sure the woe! 

For in the sunlight the shadows grow 
Over the new name on the door, 
Over the face unseen before. 

Yet who shall number, by any art, 

The chasms that keep so wide apart 

The dancing step and the weary heart ? 
Oh, who shall guess that the polished wall 
Is a headstone over his neighbor's hall ? 


Yet the houses are just alike, you know,— 

All the houses alike, in a row! 

And solemn sounds are heard at night, 
And solemn forms shut out the light, 
And hideous thoughts the soul affright: 

Death and despair, in solemn state, 

In the silent, vaulted chambers wait ; 
And up the stairs as your children go, 
Spectres follow them, to and fro,— 

Only a wall between them, oh! 
And the darkest demons, grinning, see 
The fairest angels that dwell with thee! 


For the houses are all alike, you know,— 
All the houses alike, in a row! 
My chariot waited, gold and gay: 
“Vl ride,” I said, “to the woods to-day,— 
Out to the blithesome woods away,— 
Where the old trees, swaying thoughtfully, 
Watch the breeze and the shadow’s glee.” 
I smiled but once, with my joy elate, 
For a chariot stood at my neighbor's gate,— 
A grim old chariot, dark as fate. 
“ Oh, where are you taking my neighbor?” I cried. 
And the gray old driver thus replied :— 


« Where the houses are all alike, you know,— 
Narrow houses, all in a row! 
Unto a populous city,” he saith: 
“ The road lies steep through the Vale of Death 
Oh, it makes the old steeds gasp for breath ! 

There’ll-be a new name over the door, 

In a place where he’s never been before,— 
Where the neighbors never visit, they say,— 
Where the streets are echoless, night and day, 
And the children forget their childish play. 

And if you should live next door, I doubt 

If you’d ever hear what they were about 
Who lived in the next house in the row,— 
Though the houses are all alike, you know!” 
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DAPHNAIDES: 


OR THE ENGLISH LAUREL, FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. 


[ Concluded. j 


Dorset was still Lord Chamberlain 
when the death of Shadwell placed the 
laurel again at his disposal. Had he 
listened to Dryden, William Congreve 
would have received it. Of all the throng 
of young gentlemen who gathered about 
the chair of the old poet at Wills’s, Con- 
greve was his prime favorite. That his 
advice was not heeded was long a matter 
of pensive regret :— 

“ Oh that your brows my laurel had sustained! 
Well had I been deposed, if you had reigned! 
The father had descended for the son; 

For only you are lineal to the throne. 
Thus, when the state one Edward did depose, 
A greater Edward in his room arose.” * 


The choice fell upon Nahum Tate :— 


“But now not I, but poetry is cursed; 
For Tom the Second reigns like Tom the 
First.” 

What particular quality recommended 
Tate we are not wholly able to explain. 
Dryden alleges “charity” as the single 
impulse of the appointment,—not the 
merit or aptitude of the candidate. But 
throughout life Dorset continued to coun- 
tenance Nahum, serving as standing ded- 
icatee of his works, and the prompter of 
several of them. We have remarked the 
want of judgment which Lord Dorset ex- 
hibited in his anxious patronage of the 
scholars and scribblers of his time,—a 
trait which stood the Blackmores, Bradys, 
and Tates in good stead. 

But there was still another reason why 
Tate was preferred to Congreve. Dor- 
set was too practised a courtier not to 
study the tastes of his master to good pur- 
pose. A liking for the stage, or a lively 
sense of poetic excellence, was not among 
the preferences of King William. The 
Laureate was sub-purveyor of amusement 
for the court; but there was no longer a 
court to amuse, and the King himself 

* DRYDEN, Epistle to Wm. Congreve, 1693. 


never once in his reign entered a the- 
atre. The piety of Queen Mary rendered 
her a rare attendant at the play-house. 
Plays were therefore no longer wanted. 
A playwright could not amuse. Con- 
greve was a dramatist who had never 
exhibited even passable talent for oth- 
er forms of poetical composition. But 
Tate’s limited gifts, displayed to Dorset’s 
satisfaction in various encomiastic verses 
addressed to himself, were fully equal 
to the exigencies of the office under the 
new order of things ; he was by profession 
a eulogist, not a dramatist. He was a 
Tory; and the King was out of humor 
with the Whigs. He was pretentiously 
moral and exemplary of life and pen, 
and so suited the Queen. The duties of 
the office were conformed, as far as 
practicable, to the royal tastes. Their 
scene was transferred from the play- 
house to the church. On the anniver- 
saries of the birthdays of the two sover- 
eigns, and upon New Years day, the 
Laureate was expected to have ready 
congratulatory odes befitting the occa- 
sion, set to music by the royal organist, 
and sung after service in the Chapel 
Royal of St. James. Similar duties were 
required when great victories were to 
be celebrated, or national calamities to 
be deplored. In short, from writing dra- 
mas to amuse a merry monarch and his 
courtiers, an office not without dignity, 
the Laureate sunk into a hired writer of 
adulatory odes; a change in which origi- 
nated that prevalent contempt for the 
laurel which descended from the era of 
Tate to that of Southey. 

And yet the odes were in no sense more 
thoroughly Pindaric than in the circum- 
stance of their flatteries being bought and 
paid for at a stated market value. The 
triumphal lyrics of Pindar himself were 
very far from being those spontaneous 
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and enthusiastic tributes to the prowess of 
his heroes, which the vulgar receive them 
for. Hear the painful truth, as revealed 
by the Scholiast.* Pytheas of Ægina 
had conquered in rough-and-tumble fight 
all antagonists in the Pancratium. Cast- 
ing about for the best means of perpetu- 
ating his fame, he found the alternative 
to lie between a statuette to be erected 
in the temple of the hero-god, or one of 
the odes of the learned Theban. Choos- 
ing the latter, he proceeded to the poet’s 
shop, cheapened the article, and would 
have secured it without hesitation, had 
not the extortionate bard demanded the 
sum of three drachmas,} nearly equal to 
half a dollar, for the poem, and refused 
to bate a fraction. The disappointed 
bargainer left, and was for some days 
decided in favor of the brazen image, 
which could be had at half the price. 
But reflecting that what Pindar would 
give for his money was a draft upon 
universal fame and immortality, while 
the statue might presently be lost, or 
‘melted down, or its identity destroyed, 
his final determination was in favor of 
the ode,—a conclusion which time has 
justified. Nor was the Bard of the Vic- 
tors ashamed of his mercenary Muse. 
In the Second Isthmian Ode, we find an 
elaborate justification of his practice of 
praising for pay,—a practice, he admits, 
unknown to primitive poets, but rendered 
inevitable, in his time, by the poverty 
of the craft, and the degeneracy of the 
many, with whom, in the language of the 
Spartan sage, “money made the man.” 
With this Pindaric precedent, therefore, 
for selling Pindaric verses, it is no wonder, 
if the children of the Muse, in an age still 
more degenerate than that of their great 
original, found ample excuse for deal- 
ing out their wares at the best market. 
When such as Dryden and Pope lavished 
in preface and dedication their encomi- 
ums upon wealth and power, and waited 
eagerly for the golden guineas the bait 


* Schol. Vet. ad Nem. Od, 5. 

+ Commentators agree, we believe, that 
there was an error as to the sum. But we 
tell the story as we find it. 
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might bring them, we have no right to 
complain of the Tates and Eusdens for 
prostituting their neglected Muses for a 
splendid sum certain per annum. Sure- 
ly, if royalty, thus periodiéally and mer- 
cenarily eulogized, were content, the poet 
might well be so. And quite as certain- 
ly, the Laureate stipend never extracted 
from poet panegyric more fulsome, ill- 
placed, and degrading, than that which 


“Laureate Dryden volunteered over the 


pall of Charles II.* 

Tate had been known as a hanger-on 
at the court of Charles, and as a feeble 
versifier and pamphleteer of the Tory 
school, before an alliance with Dryden 
gave him a certain degree of importance. 
The first part of “ Absalom and <Achito- 
phel,” in 1681, convulsed the town and 
angered the city. Men talked for a time 
of nothing else. Tate, who was in the se- 
cret of its authorship, talked of it to Dry- 
den, and urged an extension of the po- 
em. Were there not enough of Shaftes- 
bury’s brisk boys running at large who 
deserved to be gibbeted? Were there 
not enough Hebrew names in the two 
books of Samuel to name each as appro- 
priately as those already nomenclatured ? 
But Dryden was indisposed to undertake 
a continuation which must fall short of 
what had been executed in the exact 
proportion that the characters left for it 
were of minor consequence. He recom- 
mended the task to Tate. Tate, flattered 
and nothing loath, accordingly sent to 
the press the second part of “ Absalom 
and Achitophel,” embodying a contribu- 
tion from Dryden of two hundred lines, 
which are as plainly distinguishable from 
the rest as a patch of cloth of gold upon 
cloth of frieze. The credit of this first 
alliance proved so grateful to Nahum, 
that he never after ventured upon liter- 
ary enterprise without the aid of a simi- 
lar coalition. His genius was inherently 
parasitic. In conjunction with Tory and 
Jesuit, he coalesced in the celebration of 
Castlemaine’s gaudy reception at Rome. 

* The Threnodia Augustalis, 1685, where 


the eulogy is equitably distributed between 
the dead Charles and the living James. 
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In conjunction with Nicholas Brady, he 
prepared that version of the Psalms still 
appended to the English Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. In conjunction with Dry- 
den and others, he translated Juvenal. 
In conjunction with Lord Dorset, he 
edited a praiseworthy edition of the 
poems of Sir John Davies, which might 
otherwise have been lost or forgotten. 
In conjunction with Garth, he translated 


the “ Metamorphoses” of Ovid. And in” 


conjunction with Dr. Blow, he prepared 
those Pindaric flights which set King 
William aslegp, and made Godolphin 
ashamed that the deeds of Marlborough 
should be so unworthily sung. 

So long as he continued to enjoy the 
patronage of his liberal Mæcenas, Tate, 
with his aid, and these labors, and the 
income of his office, contrived to main- 
tain the state of a gentleman. But Dor- 
set died in 1706; the Laureate’s dull he- 
rotes found no vent; and ere the death 
of Queen Anne,—an event which he 
bewailed in the least contemptible of 
his odes,—his revenues were contracted 
to the official stipend. The accession 
of the house of Hanover, in 1714, was 
the downfall of Toryism; and Tate was 
a Tory. His ruin was complete. The 
Elector spared not the house of Pindar. 
The Laureate was stripped of the wreath ; 
` his only income confiscated; and after 
struggling feebly with fate in the form of 
implacable creditors, he took refuge in 
the Old Mint, the resort of thieves and 
debtors, where in 1715 he died,—it is 
said, of starvation. Alas, that the com- 
mon lot of Grub Street should have pre- 
cedent in the person of laurelled royalty 
itself ! 

The coronation of Laureate Rowe was 
simultaneous with that of George I. 
His immediate claitn to the honor dated 
back to the year 1702, when his play of 
“Tamerlane” had caught the popular 
fancy, and proved of vast service to the 
ministry at a critical moment in stimu- 
lating the national antipathy to France. 
The effect was certainly not due to artis- 
tic nicety or refinement. King William, 
as Tamerlane, was invested with all vir- 
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tues conceivable of a ‘Tartar conqueror, 
united with the graces of a primitive 
saint; while King Louis, as Bajazet, fell 
little short of the perfections of Satan. 
These coarse daubs, executed in the 
broadest style of the sign-post school of 
Art, so gratified the mob, that for half a 
century their exhibition was called for on 
the night of November the fifth. Rowe, 
moreover, belonged to the straitest sect of 
Whiggery,—was so bigoted, indeed, as to 
decline the acquaintance of a Tory, and 
in play and prologue missed no chance 
of testifying devotion to liberal opinions.* 
His investiture with the laurel was only 
another proof that at moments of revo- 
lution extremists first rise to the surface. 
A man of affluent fortune, and the re- 
cipient of redundant favors from the new 
ministry, Rowe enjoyed the sunshine of 
life, while the dethroned Nahum starved 
in the Mint, as the dethroned James 
starved at Rome. Had the dramatic 
tribute still been exacted, there is little 
doubt that the author of the “ Fair Peni- 
tent,” and of “Jane Shore,” would have 
lent splendid lustre to his office. His 
odes, however,—such, at least, as have 
been thought worthy of preservation 
among his works,—are a prodigious im- 
provement upon the tenuity of his pred- 
ecessor, and immeasurably superior in 
poetical fire and elegance to those of any 
successor antecedent to Warton. 

For, following Nicholas Rowe,‘ there - 


* Dr. Johnson tells the story of Rowe hay- 
ing applied to Lord Oxford for promotion, and 
being asked whether he understood Spanish. 
Elated with the prospect of an embassy to 
Madrid, Rowe hurried home, shut himself up, 
and for months devoted himself to the study 
of a language the possession of which was to 
make his fortune. At length, he reappeared 
at the Minister’s levée and announced himself 
a Spanish scholar. “ Then,” said Lord Ox- 
ford, shaking his hand cordially, “let me con- 
gratulate you on your ability to enjoy Don 
Quixote in the original.” Johnson seems to 
throw doubt on the story, because Rowe would 
not even speak to a Tory, and certainly would 
not apply to a Tory minister for advancement. 
But Oxford was once a Whig, and was in 
office as such; and it was probably at that 
period the incident occurred. 
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were dark ages of Laureate dulness,—a 
period redeemed by nothing, unless by 
the ridicule and controversy to which the 
wearers of the leaf gave occasion. Rowe 
died in the last days of 1718. The con- 
test for the vacant place is presumed to 
have been unusually active. John Shef- 
field, Duke of Buckinghamshire, imitat- 
ing Suckling’s “Session of the Poets,” 
brings all the versifiers of the time into 
the canvas, and after humorously dis- 
patching one after another, not sparing 
himself, closes,— 


“ At last, in rushed Eusden, and cried, ‘ Who 
shall have it, 
But I, the true Laureate, to whom the King 
gave it?’ 
Apollo begged pardon, and granted his claim, 
But vowed, though, till then, he ne’er heard 
of his name.” * 


This Laurence Eusden was a scribbling 
parson, whose model in Art was Sir Rich- 
ard Blackmore, and whose morality was 
of the Puritanical stripe. He lad assist- 
ed Garth in his Ovid, assuming, doubt- 
less upon high moral grounds, the rend- 
ering of the impurest fables. He had 
written odes to great people upon occa- 
sions more or less great, therein exhibiting 
some ingenuity in varying the ordinary 

` staple of adulation. He had addressed 
an epithalamium to the Duke of New- 
castle upon his marriage with the Lady 
Henrietta Godolphin,—a tribute so grati- 
fying to his Grace, then Lord Chamber- 
lain, as to secure the poet the place of 
Rowe. Eusden’s was doubtless the least 
honorable name as yet associated with 
the laurel. His contemporaries allude 
to him with uniform disdain. Cooke, 
the translator of Hesiod, tells us,— 


“ Eusden, a laurelled bard, by fortune raised, 
By very few was read, by fewer praised.” 


Pope, as cavalierly, in the “ Dunciad” :— 


“ She saw old Prynne in restless Daniel shine, 
And Eusden.eke out Blackmore’s endless 
_ line.” 

Jacobs, in his “ Lives of the Poets,” speaks 

of him as a multifarious writer of unread- 

able trash,—and names but few of his 


* Battle of the Poets, 1725. 
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productions. The truth was, Eusden, se- 
cluding himself at his rectory among the 
fens of Lincolnshire, took no part in soci- 
ety, declined all association with the po- 
lite circles of the metropolis, thus inviting 
attacks, from which his talents were not 
respectable enough to screen him. That 
the loftiest revelations of poetry were 
not required of the Laureate of George 
I., who understood little or no English, 
there can be no question. George II. 
was equally insensible to the Muses; and 
had the annual lyrics been a mosaic of 
the merest gibberish, they would have 
satisfied his. earlier tastes as thoroughly - 
as the odes of Collins or Gray. A court, 
at which Pope and Swift, Young and 
Thomson were strangers, had precisely 
that share of Augustan splendor which 
enabled such as Eusden to shine lus- 
trously.* 

And so Eusden shone and wrote, and 
in the fulness of time—September, 1730 
— died and was buried; and his laurel 
others desired.t The leading claimants 
were Richard Savage and Colley Cib- 
ber. The touching story of Savage 
had won the heart of the Queen, and 
she had extracted from the King the 
promise of the Laureateship for its he- 
* “ Harmonious Cibber entertains 

The court with annual birthday strains, 

Whence Gay was banished in disgrace, 
Where Pope will never show his face, 
Where Young must torture his invention 


To flatter knaves, or lose his pension.” 
Swirt, Poetry, a Rhapsody, 17338. 


+ “Know, Eusden thirsts no more for sack or 
praise ; 
He sleeps among the dull of ancient days; 
Safe where no critics damn, no duns mo- 
lest, 
Where wretched Withers, Ward, and Gil- 
don rest, 
And high-born Howard, more majestic 
sire, 
With fool of quality completes the choir. 
Thou, Cibber! thou his laurel shalt sup- 
port; 
Folly, my son, has still a friend at court.” 
Dunciad, Bk. I. 


Warburton, by-the-by, exculpates Eusden 
from any worse fault, as a writer, than being 
too prolix and too prolific.—See Note to Dun- 
ciad, Bk. II. 291. 
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ro. But in the Minister, Sir Robert 
Walpole, Savage had an ureconcilable 
opponent. The apprehension of excit- 
ing powerful enmities, if he elevated the 
“Bastard” and his wrongs to so con- 
spicuous a place, had, no doubt, an influ- 
ence with the shrewd statesman. Pos- 
sibly, too, so keen and practical a mind 
could not but entertain thorough contempt 
for the man, who, with brains, thews, and 
sinews of his own, a fair education, and 
as many golden opportunities of advance- 
ment as a reasonable being could desire, 
should waste his days in profitless mendi- 
cancy at the doors of great people, in 
whining endeavors to excite the sympa- 
thies of the indifferent, in poem and pe- 
tition, in beastly drunkenness, or, if sober, 
in maudlin lamentations at the bitterness 
of his fortune. A Falconbridge would 
have better suited the ministerial taste. 
At all events, when his Majesty came to 
request the appointment of the Queen’s 
protégé, he found that the patent had al- 
ready been made out in the name of Cib- 
ber: and Cibber had to be Laureate. 
The disappointed one raved, got drunk, 
sober again, and finally wrote an ode to 
her Majesty, announcing himself as her 
“ Volunteer Laureaté,’ who should re- 
peat his congratulations upon each recur- 
rence of her birthday. The Queen, in 
pity, sent him fifty pounds, with a prom- 
ise of an equal amount for each of his 
annual verses. And although Cibber 
protested, and ridiculed the new title, as 
no more sensible than “ Volunteer Duke, 
Marquis, or Prime Minister,” still Savage 
adhered to it and the pension tenacious- 
ly, sharing the Queen’s favor with Ste- 
phen Duck, the maryellous “ Thresher,” * 
whose effusions were still more to her 
taste. That the yearly fifty pounds were 
expended in inexcusable riot, almost as 
soon as received, was a matter of course. 
Upon the demise of Queen Caroline, in 
1738, Savage experienced another proof 

* Duck stands at the head of the prodigious 
school in English literature. All the poetical 
bricklayers, weavers, cobblers, farmer's boys, 
shepherds, and basket-makers, who have since 


astonished their day and generation, hail him 
as their general father. 
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of Walpole’s dislike. The pensions found 
upon her Majesty’s private list were all 
continued out of the exchequer, one ex- 
cepted. The pension of Savage was the 
exception. Right feelingly, therefore, 
might he mourn his royal mistress, and 
vituperate the insensible minister; and 
that he did both with some degree of 
animation, the few who still read his 
poems will freely admit. 

Colley Cibber had recommended him- 
self to promotion by consistent partisan- 
ship, and by two plays of fair merit and 
exceeding popularity. “The Careless 
Husband” even Pope had praised; “The 
Nonjuror,” an adaptation of Moliére’s 
“ Tartuffe,” was one of the most success- 
ful comedies of the period. The King 
had been delighted with it—a cireum- 
stance doubtless considered by Sir Rob- 
ert in selecting a rival for Savage. Cib- 
ber had likewise been the manager, time 
out of mind, of Drury-Lane Theatre; 
and if now and then he had failed to 
recognize the exact direction of popular 
taste,—as in the instance of the “ Beg- 
gar’s Opera,” which he rejected, and 
which, being accepted by Manager Rich 
of Covent Garden, made Rich gay and 
Gay rich,—he was generally a sound 
stage-tactician and judicious caterer. His 
career, however, had not been so profit- 
able that an additional hundred pounds 
should- be a thing of indifference; in 
fact, the sum seemed to be just what 
was needed to enable him to forsake 
active duty on the stage—for the patent 
was no sooner signed than the veteran 
retired upon his laurels. 

The annals of the Laureateship, dur- 
ing Cibber's reign, are without incident.* 


* The antiquary may be pleased to know 
that the “Devil” tavern in Fleet Street, the 
old haunt of the dramatists, was the place 
where the choir of the Chapel Royal gathered 
to rehearse the Laureate odes. Hence Pope, 
at the close of Dunciad T., 


“Then swells the Chapel-Royal throat; 
‘God save King Cibber!’ mounts in every 


note. 
Familiar White's ‘God save King Colley!* 
cries; + 4 


‘God save King Colley!’ Drury-Lane replies 5. 
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The duties remained unchanged, and 
were performed, there is no reason’ to 
doubt, to the contentment of the King 
and court.* But the Laureate himself 
was peculiarly the object of sarcastic sat- 
ire. The standing causes were of course 
in operation : the envy of rival poetasters, 
the dislike of political opponents, the en- 
mities originating in professional disputes 
and jealousies. Cibber’s manners had 
not been studied in the school of Ches- 
terfield, although that school was then 
open and flourishing. He was rude, 
presumptuous, dogmatic. To superiors 
in rank he was grudgingly respectful; to 
equals and inferiors, insupportably inso- 
lent. But when to these aggravating 
traits he added the vanity of printing an 
autobiography, exposing a thousand as- 
sailable points in his life and character, 
the temptation was irresistible, and the 
whole population of Grub Street enlisted 
in a crusade against him.+ Fortunately, 
beneath the crust of insolence and vanity, 
there was a substratum of genuine power 
in the Laureate’s make, which rendered 
“him not only a match for these, but for 
even a greater than these, the author 
of the “‘Dunciad.” Pope’s antipathy for 
the truculent actor dated some distance 


Back to the ‘ Devil, the last echoes roll, 
And ‘Coll!’ each butcher roars at Hockley- 
hole.” 


* “ On his own works with laurel crowned, 
Neatly and elegantly bound,— 
For this is one of many rules 
With writing Lords and laureate fools, 
And which forever must succeed 
With other Lords who cannot read, 
However destitute of wit, 
To make their works for bookcase fit,— 
Acknowledged master of those seats, 
Cibber his birthday odes repeats.” 

CHURCHILL, The Ghost. 


t Swift charges Colley with having wrong- 
ed Grub Street, by appropriating to himself 
all the money Britain designed for its poets :— 
“ Your portion, taking Britain round, 

Was just one annual hundred pound; 

Now not so much as in remainder, 

Since Cibber brought in an attainder, 

Forever fixed by right divine, 

A monarch’s right, on Grub-Street line.” 

. Poetry, a Rhapsody, 1733. 
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back. The latter accounts for it by 
telling, that at the first representation 
of Gay’s “ Three Hours after Marriage,” 
in 1717, where one of the scenes was 
violently hissed, some angry words pass- 
ed between the irritated manager and 
Pope, who was behind the scenes, and 
was erroneously supposed to have aided 
in the authorship. The odds of a scold- 
ing match must have been all in favor 
of the blustering Cibber, rather than of 
the nervous and timid Pope; but then 
the latter had a faculty of hate, which 
his antagonist had not, and he exercised 
it vigorously. The allusions to Cibber 
in his later poems are frequent. Thus, 
in the “ Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot”: — 
“ And has not Colley still his Lord and whore? 
His butchers Henley ? his freemasons Moore ? ” 
And again :— 

“So humble he has knocked at Tibbald’s 

door, 


Has drunk with Colley, nay, has rhymed for 
Moore.” 


And in the “ Imitation of Horace,” ad- 
dressed to Lord Fortescue :— 
“Better be Cibber, I maintain it still, ~ 
Than ridicule all taste, blaspheme, quadrille.” 
“ The Dunciad,” as originally publish- 
ed in 1728, had Lewis Theobald for its 
hero. There was neither sense nor jus- 
tice in the selection. Pope hated Theo- 
bald for presuming to edit the plays of 
Shakspeare with greatly more ability and 
acuteness than himself had brought to 
the task. His dislike had no better 
foundation. Neither the works, the char- 
acter, nor the associations of the man 
authorized his elevation to the throne 
of dulness. The disproportion between 
the subject and the satire instantly im- 
presses the reader. After the first explo- 
sion of his malice, it impressed Pope; 
and anxious to redeem his error, he 
sought diligently for some plan of de- 
throning Tibbald, and raising another to 
the vacant seat. Cibber, in the mean 
time, was elevated to the laurel, and 
that by statesmen whom it was the fate 
of Pope to detest in secret, and yet not 
dare to attack in print. The Fourth 
Book of the “ Dunciad” appeared in 
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1742, and its attacks were mainly level- 
led at the Laureate. The Laureate re- 
plied in a pamphlet, deprecating the po- 
et’s injustice, and declaring his uncon- 
sciousness of any provocation for these 
reiterated assaults. At the same time he 
announced his determination to carry on 
the war in prose as long as the satirist 
should wage it in verse,—pamphlet for 
poem, world without end. Hostilities 
were now fairly established. Pope issued 
a fresh edition of his satire complete. 
The change he had long coveted he 
now made. The name of Cibber was 
substituted throughout for that of Theo- 
bald, the portraiture remaining the same. 
Johnson properly ridicules the absurdity 
of leaving the heavy traits of Theobald 
on the canvas, and simply affixing the 
name of his mercurial contemporary be- 
neath; and, indeed, there is much rea- 
son to doubt whether the mean jealousy 
which inspired the first “ Dunciad,’ or 
the blundering rage which disfigured the 
second, is in the worse taste. Cibber 
kept his engagement, replying in pam- 
phlet. The immediate victory was un- 
questionably his. Morbidly sensitive to 
ridicule, Pope suffered acutely. Rich- 
ardson, who found him once with the 
Cibberine leaves in his hand, declared 
his persuasion, from the spectacle of 
rage, vexation, and mortification he wit- 
nessed, that the poet’s death resulted 
from the strokes of the Laureate. If 
so, we must concede him to have been 
the victor who laid his adversary at his 

feet on the field. Posterity, however, 
` which listens only to the satirist, has 
judged differently and unjustly.* The- 
obald, though of no original talent, was 
certainly, in his generation, the most 


* Whatever momentary benefit may result 
from satire, it is clear that its influence in 
the long run is injurious to literature. The 
satirist, like a malignant Archimago, creates 
a false medium, through which posterity is 
obliged to look at his contemporaries,—a me- 
dium which so refracts and distorts their im- 
ages, that it is almost out of the question to 
see them correctly. There is no rule, as in 
astronomy, by which this refraction may be 
allowed for and corrected. 
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successful illustrator of Shakspeare, and 
the first, though Rowe and Pope had 
preceded him in the effort, who had 
brought a sound verbal criticism to 
bear on the text. It is to his credit, 
that many of the most ingenious emen- 
dations suggested in Mr. Collier’s famous 
folio were anticipated by this “king of 
the dunces”; and it must be owned, 
that his edition is as far superior to 
Warburton’s and Hanmer’s, which were 
not long after brought out with a deaf- 
ening flourish of trumpets, as the edi- 
tions of Steevens and Malone are to 
his. Yet, prompted by the “ Dunciad,” 
it is the fashion of literature to regard 
Theobald with compassion, as a block- 
head and empiric. Cibber escapes but 
little better, and yet he was a man of 
respectable talent, and played no second- 
rate part in the literary history of the 
time. 

As Laureate Cibber drew near the 
end of earthly things, a desire, common 
to poetical as well as political potentates, 
possessed him,—a desire to nominate a 
successor. In his case, indeed, the idea 
may have been borrowed from “ Mac- 
Flecknoe” or the “ Dunciad.” The Earl 
of Chesterfield, during his administra- 
tion in Ireland, had discovered a rival 
to Ben Jonson in the person of a poet- 
ical bricklayer, one Henry Jones, whom 
his Lordship carried with him to London, 
as a specimen of the indigenous tribes 
of Erin. It was easier for this Jones to 
rhyme in heroics than to handle a trow- 
el or construct a chimney. He rhymed, 
therefore, for the amusement and in hon- 
or of the polite circle of which Stanhope 
was the centre; the fashionable world 
subscribed magnificently for his volume 
of “Poems upon Several Occasions”; * 
his tragedy, “ The Earl of Essex,” in the 
composition of which his patron is said 
to have shared, was universally applaud- 
ed. Its introduction to the stage was the 
work of Cibber; and Cibber, assisted by 
Chesterfield, labored zealously to secure 
the author a reversion of the laurel upon 
his own lamented demise. 

* London, 1749, 8vo. _ 
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The effort was unsuccessful. Cibber’s 
death occurred in December, 1757. The 
administration of the elder Pitt, which 
had been restored six months before, was 
insensible to the merits of the prodigious 
bricklayer. The wreath was tendered 
to Thomas Gray. It would, no doubt, 
have proved a grateful relief to royalty, 
obliged for twenty-seven years to listen 
twice yearly, if not oftener, to the monot- 
onous felicitations of Colley, to hear in 
his stead the author of the “ Bard,’ of the 
“Progress of Poetry,” of the “ Ode at 
Eton College.” But the relief was de- 
nied it. Gray, ambitious only of the his- 
torical chair at Cambridge, declined the 
laurel. In the mean time, the claims of 
William Whitehead were earnestly ad- 
vocated with the Lord Chamberlain, by 
Lord and Lady Jersey, and by the Earl 
Harcourt. A large vote in the House 
of Commons might be affected by a re- 
fusal. Pitt, who cared nothing for the 
laurel, but much for the votes, gave his 
assent, and Whitehead was appointed. 
Whitehead was the son of a baker, and, 
as an eleémosynary scholar at Winches- 
ter School, had won a poetical prize offer- 
ed to the students by Alexander Pope. 
Obtaining a free scholarship at Cam- 
bridge, he became in due time a fellow 
of Clare Hall, and subsequently tutor to 
the sons of Lord Jersey and Lord Har- 
court, with whom he made the tour of the 
Continent. Two of his tragedies, “ The 
Roman Father,” and “ Creiisa,” met 
with more success than they deserved. 
A volume of poems, not without merit, 
was given to the press in 1756, and met 
with unusual favor through the exertions 
of his two noble friends. ‘That he was 
not a personal applicant for the laurel, 
nor conscious of the movement in his be- 
half, he takes occasion in one of his po- 
ems to state :— 

“ Howe’er unworthily I wear the crown, 

Unasked it came, and from a hand un- 

known.” * 

From the warm championship of his 
friends, and the commendations of Ma- 
son, the friend of Gray, we infer that 

* Charge to the Poets, 1762. 
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Whitehead was not destitute of fine so- 
cial qualities. His verse, which is of the 
only type current a century ago, is ele- 
gantly smooth, and wearisomely tame,— 
nowhere rising into striking or original 
beauties. Among his merits as a poet 
modesty was not. His “Charge to the 
Poets,” published in 1762, drew upon 
him the wrath and ridicule of his fellow- 
verse-wrights, and perhaps deservedly. 
Assuming, with amusing vanity, what, if 
ever true, was only so a century before or 
a half-century after, that the laurel was 
the emblem of supremacy in the realm 
of letters, and that it had been granted 
him as a token of his matchless merit,— 
“Since my king and patron have thought fit 
To place me on the throne of modern wit,— 
he proceeds to read the subject throng a 
saucy lecture on their vices and follies,— 


“ As bishops to their clergy give their charge.” 


A good-natured dogmatism is the tone 
of the whole; but presumption and dog- 
matism find no charity among the genus 
irritabile, and Whitehead received no 
quarter. Small wits and great levelled 
their’ strokes at a hide which self-conceit 
had happily rendered proof. The stur- 
diest assailant was Charles Churchill. 
He never spares him,— 


“ Who in the Laureate chair— 

By grace, not merit, planted there— 
In awkward pomp is seen to sit, 
And by his patent proves his wit: 
For favors of the great, we know, 
Can wit as well as rank bestow; 
And they who, without one pretension, 
Can get for fools a place or pension, 
Must able be supposed, of course, 
If reason is allowed due force, 
To give such qualities and grace 
As may equip them for the place. 

“ But he who measures as he goes 
A mongrel kind of tinkling prose, 
And is too frugal to dispense 
At once both poetry and sense,— 
Who, from amidst his slumbering guards, 
Deals out a charge to subject bards, 
Where couplets after couplets creep, 
Propitious to the reign of sleep,” etc. 


Again, in the “ Prophecy of Famine,”— 


“ A form, by silken smile, and tone 
Dull and unvaried, for the Laureate known, 
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Folly’s chief friend, Decorum’s eldest son, | 
In every party found, and yet of none, 
This airy substance, this substantial shade.” 


And elsewhere he begs for 
“Some such draught... 

As makes a Whitehead’s ode go down, 

Or slakes the feverette of Brown.” 

But satire disturbed not the calm equa- 
nimity of the pensioner and placeman. 

“ The laurel worn 

By poets in old time, but destined now 

In grief to wither on a Whitehead’s brow,” 
continued to fade there, until a whole 
generation of poets had passed away. 
It was not until the middle of April, 
1785, that Death made way for a suc- 
cessor. 

The suddenness of Whitehead’s de- 
cease came near leaving a royal birth- 
day unsung,—an omission scarcely par- 
donable with one of George the Third’s 
methodical habits. An’ impromptu ap- 
pointment had to be made. It was made 
before the Laureate was buried. Thom- 
as Warton, the Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, received the patent on the 30th 
of April, and his ode, married to fitting 
music, was duly forthcoming on the 24th 
of May. The selection of: Warton was 
faultless. His lyrical verse was the best 
of a vicious school; his sonnets, accord- 
ing to that exquisite sonnéteer, Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges, were the finest in the lan- 
guage ; his “ History of English Poetry,” 
of which three volumes had appeared, 
displayed an intimate acquaintance with 
the early English writers. Nor should 
we pass unnoticed his criticisms and an- 
notations upon Milton and Spenser, man- 
ifesting as they did the acutest sensitive- 
ness to the finest beauties of poetry. If 
the laurel implied the premiership of liv- 
ing poets, Warton certainly deserved it. 
He was a head and shoulders taller than 
his actual contemporaries.* He stood in 


* If the reader cares to hear the best that 
can be said of Thomas Warton, let him "read 
the Life of Milton, prefixed by Sir Egerton 
Brydges to his edition of the poet. If he has 
any curiosity to hear the other side, let him 
read all that Ritson ever wrote, and Dr. 
Charles Symmons, in the Life of Milton, pre- 
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the gap between the old school and the 

new, between the dead and the coming- 

Goldsmith and Johnson were no more; 

Cowper did not print his “Task” until 

the autumn of 1785; Burns made his 

début abot the same moment; Rogers 
published his “ Ode to Superstition” the 
next year; the famous “ Fourteen Son- 
nets” of Bowles came two years later; 
while Wordsworth and Landor made 
their first appearance in 1793. Fortu- 
nate thus in time, Warton was equally 
fortunate in politics. He was an Ox- 
ford Tory, a firm believer in divine 
right and passive obedience, and a warm 
supporter of the new ministers. To the 

King, it may be added, no nomination 

could have given greater satisfaction. 

The official odes of Warton evince all 

the elegant traits which characterize his 

other writings. Their refined taste and 
exquisite modulation are admirable; while 
the matter is far less sycophantic than 

was to be expected from so devout a 

monarchist. The tender of the laurel 
certainly gratified him :— 

“Yet still one joy remains, that not obscure 
Nor useless all my vacant days have flowed, 
From youth’s gay dawn to manhood’s prime 

mature, 
Nor with the Muse’s laurel unbestowed.”” * 


And, like Southey, he was not indisposed 
to enhance the dignity of the wreath by 
classing Chaucer and Spenser, as we 
have seen, among its wearers. The gen- 
uine claims of Warton to respect proba- 
bly saved him from the customary at- 
tacks. Bating a few bungling thrusts 
amid the doggerel of “Peter Pindar,” he 
escaped scathless,—gaining, on the other 


fixed to the standard edition of the Prose 
Works, 1806. Symmons denies to’ Warton the 
possession of taste, learning, or sense. Cer- 
tainly, to an American, the character of Jo 
seph Warton, the brother of Thomas, is far 
more amiable. Joseph was as liberal as his 
brother was bigoted. While Thomas omits 
no chance of condemning Milton’s repub- 
licanism, in his notes to the Minor Poems, 
Joseph is always disposed to sympathize with 
the poet. The same generous temper charac- 
terizes his commentary upon Dryden. 
* Sonnet upon the River Lodon. 
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hand, a far more than ordinary propor- 
tion of poetical panegyric. 
* Affection and applause alike he shared; 

All loved the man, all venerate the bard: 

Een Prejudice his fate afflicted hears, 

And lettered Envy sheds reluctant tears. 

Such worth the laurel could alone repay, 

Profaned by Cibber, and contemned by Gray; 

Yet hence its wreath shall new distinction 

claim, 

And; though it gave not, take from Warton 

fame.” * 

The last of Warton’s odes was written 
in his last illness, and performed three 
days after his death. Appositely enough, 
it was an invocation to Health, meriting 
more than ordinary praise for eloquent 
fervor. Warton died May 21st, 1790. 
The laurel was vacant for a month, when 
Henry James Pye was gazetted. There 
was hardly a hungry placeman in Lon- 
don who had not as just pretensions to 
the honor. What poetical gifts he had 
displayed had been in school or college 
exercises. His real claims consisted in 
having spent a fortune in electioneering 
for ministers; and these claims being 
pressed with unusual urgency at the 
moment of Warton’s death, he was of- 
fered the Laureateship as satisfaction in 
part.t He eagerly accepted it, and re- 
ceived the balance two years later in the 
shape of a commission as Police Mag- 
istrate of Middlesex. Thereafter, like 
Henry Fielding, or Gilbert A’Beckett, he 
divided his days between penal law and 
polite literature. His version of the “ Po- 
etics” of Aristotle, with illustrations drawn 
liberally from recent authors, was per- 
haps begotten of a natural wish to satisfy 
the public that qualifications for the lau- 
rel were not wholly wanting. A barren 
devotion to the drama was always his 
foible. It was freely indulged. -With 
few exceptions, his plays were affairs of 

* Dr. Huddersford’s Salmagundi. 

+ One of the earlier poems of Alexander 
Wilson, the ornithologist, was entitled, The 
Laurel Disputed, and was published in 1791. 
We have not met with it; but we apprehend, 
from title and date, that it is a jeu d'esprit, 
founded upon the recent appointment. * The 
poetry of Wilson was characterized by much 
original humor. 
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partnership with Samuel James Arnold, 
a writer of ephemeral popularity, whose 
tale of “ The Haunted Island” was wild- 
ly admired by readers of the intensely ro- 
mantic school, but whose tragedies, melo- 
dramas, comedies, farces, operas, are now 
forgotten. In addition to these auxiliary 
labors, which ripened yearly, Pye tried 
his hand at an epic,—the subject, King 
Alfred,—the plot and treatment not 
greatly differing from those which Black- 
more brought to the same enterprise. 
The poem passed at once from the book- 
shop to the trunk-maker,—not, however, 
before an American publisher was found 
daring enough to reprint it. There 
are also to be mentioned translations 
from Pindar, Horace, and other classics, 
for Sharpe’s edition of the British Poets, 
a collection to which he lent editorial aid. 
“ Poet Pye” * was fortunate in escaping 
contemporary wit and satire. Gifford al- 
luded to him, but Gifford’s Toryism was 
security that no Tory. Court-Poet would 
be roughly handled. Byron passed him 
in silence. The Smiths treated him as 
respectfully as they treated anybody. 
Moore’s wit at the expense of the Regent 
and his courtiers had only found vent in 
the “ Two-Penny Post-Bag” when Pye 
was gathered to his predecessors. 

That calamity occurred in August, 
1813. With it ended the era of birth- 
day songs and New-Year’s verses. ‘The 
King was mad; his nativity was therefore 
hardly a rational topic of rejoicing. The - 
Prince Regent had no taste for the solemn 
inanity of stipulated ode, the performance 
of which only served to render insuffer- 
ably tedious the services of the two occa- 
sions in the year when imperative custom 
demanded his attendance at the Chapel. 
Consultation was had with John Wilson 
Croker, Secretary of the Admiralty. Cro- 
* “ Come to our féte, and show again 

That pea-green coat, thou pink of men! 

Which charmed all eyes, that last sur- 
veyed it; 

When Brummel’s self inquired, “ Who 
made it?” 

When Oits came wondering from the East, 


And thought thee Poet Pye at least.” 
T'wo-Penny Post-Bag, 1812. 
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ker’s sharp common-sense at once suggest- 
ed the abolition of the Laureate duties, but 
the retention of the office as a sinecure. 
Walter Scott, to whom the place was of- 
fered, as the most popular of living poets, 
seconded the counsel of Croker, but de- 
clined the appointment, as beneath the 
dignity of the intended founder of a long 
line of border knights. He recommended 
Southey. He had already recommended 
Southey to the “ Quarterly,” and through 
the “ Quarterly” to Croker, then and still 
its most brilliant contributor; and this 
second instance of disinterested kind- 
ness was equally efficacious. Southey 
was appointed. The tierce of Canary 
ceased to be a perquisite of the office, 
the Laureate disclaiming it; and instead 
of annual odes upon set occasions, such 
effusions as the poet might choose to offer 
at the suggestion of passing events were 
to be accepted as the sum of official 
duty. These were to be said or read, 
not sung,—a change that completed the 
radical revolution of the office. 

However important the salary of a hun- 
dred pounds may have been to Southey, 
it is very sure that the laurel seemed to 
infuse all its noxious and poisonous juices 
into his literary character. His vanity, 
like Whitehead’s, led him to regard his 
chaplet as the reward of unrivalled merit. 
His study-chair was glorified, and became 
a throne. His supremacy in poetry was 
as indubitable as the king’s supremacy in 
- matters ecclesiastical. 
constrained to eliminate utterly from his 
conscience whatever traces of early re- 
publicanism, pantisocracy, and heresy 
still disfigured it; and to conform unre- 
servedly to the exactest requirements of 
high Toryism in politics and high Church- 
ismin religion. He was in the pay and 
formed a part of the government; could 
he do else than toil mightily in his de- 
partment for the service of a master who 
had so sagaciously anticipated the verdict 
of posterity, as to declare him, who was 
the least popular, the greatest of living 
poets? He found it a duty to assume a 
rigid censorship over as many of his Maj- 
esty’s lieges as were addicted to verse,—to 
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enact the functions of minister of literary 
police,—to reprehend the levity of Moore, 
the impiety of Byron, the democracy of 
Leigh Hunt, the unhappy lapse of Haz- 
litt, the drunkenness of Lamb. Assump- 
tions so open to ridicule, and so disparag- 
ing to far abler men, told as disadvanta- 
geously upon his fame as upon his char- 
acter. He became the butt of contem- 
porary satire. Horace Smith, Moore, 
Shelley, Byron, lampooned him savagely. 
The latter made him the hero of his 
wicked “ Vision of Judgment,” and to 
him dedicated his “Don Juan.” The 
dedication was suppressed ; but no chance 
offered in the body of that profligate 
rhapsody to assail Bob Southey, that was 
not vigorously employed. The self-con- 
tent of the Laureate armed him, how- 
ever, against every thrust. Contempt 
he interpreted as envy of his sublime 
elevation :— 

“Grin, Envy, through thy ragged mask of 

scorn! 
In honor it was given, with honor it is 
worn.” 
Of course such matchless self-complacen- 
cy defied assault. 

Southey’s congratulatory odes appeared 
as often as public occasion seemed to de- 
mand them. There were in rapid suc- 
cession the “Ode to the Regent,” the 
“Carmen Triumphale,” the “ Pilgrimage 
to Waterloo,” the “ Vision of Judgment,” 
the “ Carmen Nuptiale,” the “Ode on 
the Death of the Princess Charlotte.” 
The “ Quarterly” exalted them, one and 
all; the “ Edinburgh” poured upon them 
volleys of keen but ineffectual ridicule. 
At last the Laureate desisted. The odes 
no longer appeared; and during the long 
and dark closing years of his life, the 
only production of the Laureate pen was 
the yearly signature to a receipt for one 
hundred pounds sterling, official salary. 

Robert Southey died in March, 1843. 
Sir Robert Peel, who had obliged Words- 
worth the year before, by transferring 
the post in the excise, which he had so 
long held, to the poet’s son, and substitut- 
ing a pension for its salary, testified fur- 
ther his respect for the Bard of Rydal by 
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tendering him the laurel. It was not to 
be refused. Had the office been ham- 
pered with any demands upon the occu- 
pant for popular lyric, in celebration of 
notable events, Wordsworth was certainly 
the last man to place init. His frigid 
nature was incapable of that prompt en- 
thusiasm, without which, poetry, especially 
poetry responsive to some strong emotion 
momentarily agitating the popular heart, 
is lifeless and worthless. Fortunately, 
there were no such exactions. The of- 
fice had risen from its once low estate to 
be a dignified sinecure. As such, Words- 
worth filled it ; and, dying, left it without 
one poetical evidence of having worn 
the wreath. 

To him, in May, 1850, succeeded, who, 
as the most acceptable poet of the day, 
could alone rightly succeed, Alfred Ten- 
nyson, the actual Poet-Laureate. Not 
without opposition. There were those who 
endeavored to extinguish the office, and 
hang up the laurel forever,—and to that 
end brought pregnant argument to bear 
upon government. “The Times” was 
more than usually decided in favor of the 
policy of extinguishment. Give the sal- 
ary, it was urged, as a pension to some 
deserving writer of verse, whose necessi- 
ties are exacting; but abolish a title de- 
graded by association with names and 
uses so unworthy, as to confer shame, 
not honor, on the wearer. ‘The laurel 
is presumed to be granted to the ablest 
living English poet. What vocation have 
the Tite Barnacles, red-tapists, vote-mon- 
gers, of Downing Street to discriminate 
and determine this supreme poetical ex- 
cellence, in regard to which the nicest 
critics, or the most refined and appre- 
ciative reading public may reasonably 
differ among themselves as widely as 
the stars? On the other hand, it was 
argued, that the laurel had, from its last 
two wearers, recovered its lost dignity. 
They had lent it honor, which it could 
not fail to confer upon any survivor, how- 
ever great his name. If, then, the old 
odium had disappeared, why not retain 
the place for the sake of the ancient wor- 
thies whom tradition had handed down 
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as at one time or another connected with 
it? There was rarely difficultysin select- 
ing from among contemporary poets one 
of preéminent talent, whose elevation to 
the laurel would offend none of his fel- 
lows. There was certainly no difficulty 
in the present case. There was palpable 
evidence that Tennyson was by all ad- 
mission the hierophant of his order; and 
it would be time enough to dispense with 
the title when a future occasion should 
be at a loss to decide among cohtending 
candidates. The latter reasoning pre- 
vailed. Tennyson accepted the laurel, 
and with it a selfimposed obligation to 
make occasional acknowledgments for 
the gift. 

The first opportunity presented itself 
in the issue of a fresh edition of his po- 
ems, in 1851. To these he prefixed 
some noble verses, dedicating the vol- 
umes to the Queen, and referring with 
as much delicacy as modesty to his place 
and his predecessor :— 

“ Victoria,—since your royal grace 

To one of less desert allows 
This laurel, greener from the brows 
Of him that uttered nothing base.”— 

The next occasion was of a different 
order. The hero of Waterloo ended 
his long life in 1852, and a nation was 
in mourning. Then, if ever, poets, 
whether laurelled or leafless, were call- 
ed to give eloquent utterance to the 
popular grief; and Tennyson, of all the 
poets, was looked to for its highest ex- 
pression. The Threnode of the Lau- 
reate was duly forthcoming. The public 
was, as it had no right to be, disappoint- 
ed. Tennyson’s Muse was ever a wild 
and wilful’ creature, defiant of rules, 
and daringly insubordinate to arbitrary 
forms. It could not, with the witling in 
the play, cap verses with any man. The 
moment its tasks were dictated and the 
form prescribed, that moment there was 
ground to expect the self-willed jade to 
play a jade’s trick, and leave us with no 
decent results of inspiration. For odes 
and sonnets, and other such Procrustean 
moulds into which poetic thought is at 
times cast, Tennyson had neither gift 
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nor liking. When, therefore, with the 
Duke’s death, came a sudden demand 
upon his Muse, and that in shape so 
solemn as to forbid, as the poet con- 
ceived, any fanciful license of invention, 
the Pindaric form seemed inevitable ; 
and that form rendered a fair exhibition 
of the poet’s peculiar genius out of the 
question. Strapped up in prescription, 
and impelled to move by official impulse, 
his Pegasus was as awkward as a cart- 
horse. *And yet men did him the justice 
to say that his failure out-topped the 
success of others. 

Far better—indeed, with the animat- 
ing thrill of the war-trumpet—was “ The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” and sim- 
ply because the topic admitted of what- 
ever novelty of treatment the bias of 
the bard might devise. This is the 
Laureate’s most successful attempt at 
strictly popular composition. It proves 
him to possess the stuff of a Tyrteus 
or a Korner,—something vastly more 
stirring and stimulating than the usual 
staple of 


“The dry-tongued laurel’s pattering talk.” * 


Howbeit, late may he have call for an- 
other war-song | 

With the name of Tennyson we reach 
the term of our Laureate calendar. Long 
ages and much perilously dry research 
must he traverse who shall enlarge these 
outlines to the worthier proportions of 
history. Yet will the labor not be wholly 
barren. It will bring him in contact 
with all the famous of letters and poetry ; 
he will fight over again numberless quar- 
rels of authors; he will soar in boundless 
Pindaric flights, or sink, sooth to say, in 
unfathomed deeps of bathos. With one 
moral he will be profoundly impressed : 
Of all the more splendid results of genius 
which adorn our language and literature, 

* TENNYSON, Maud. 
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—for the literature of the English lan- 
guage is ours,—not one owes its existence 
to the laurel; not one can be directly or 
indirectly traced to royal encouragement, 
or the stimulus of salary or stipend. The 
laurel, though ever green, and throwing 
out blossoms now and fhen of notable 
promise, has borne no fruit. We might 
strike from the language all that is ascrib- 
able solely to the honor and emolument 
of this office, without inflicting a serious 
loss upon letters. The masques of Jon- 
son would be regretted; a few lines of 
Tennyson would be missed. For the 
rest, we might readily console ourselves. 
It may certainly be urged, that the laurel 
was designed rather as a reward than as 
a provocative of merit; but the allega- 
tion has become true only within the last 
half-century. Antecedently to Southey, 
it was the consideration for which re- 
turn in poetry was demanded,—in the 
first instance, a return in dramatic poe- 
try, and then in the formal lyric. It was 
put forth as the stimulus to works good 
in their several kinds, and it may be 
justly complained of for never having 
provoked any good works. To represent 
it as a reward commensurate with the 
merits of Wordsworth and Tennyson, or 
even of Southey, is to rate three first- 
class names in modern poetry on a level 
with the names of those third-rate “poe- 
tillos”» who, during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, obtained the same reward for two 
intolerable effusions yearly. Upon the 
whole, therefore, we incline to the opin- 
ion that the laurel can no longer confer 
honor or profit upon literature. Sack 
is palatable, and a hundred pounds are 
eminently useful; but the arbitrary judg- 
ments of queens and courtiers upon po- 
etical issues are neither useful nor pala- 
table. The world may, in fact, contrive 
to content itself, should King Alfred 
prove the last of the Laureates. 
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WATER-LILIES. 


Tue inconstant April mornings drop 
showers or sunbeams over the glistening 
lake, while far beneath its surface a mur- 
ky mass disengages itself from the mud- 
dy bottom, and rises slowly through the 
waves.- The tasselled alder-branches 
droop above it; the last year’s black- 
bird’s nest swings over it in the grape- 
vine; the newly-opened Hepaticas and 
Epigzas on the neighboring bank peer 
down modestly to look for it; the water- 
skater (Gerris) pauses on the surface 
near it, casting on the shallow bottom 
the odd shadow of his feet, like three 
pairs of boxing-gloves; the Notonecta, or 
water-boatman, rows round and round it, 
sometimes on his breast, sometimes on 
his back; queer caddis-worms trail their 
selfmade homesteads of leaves or twigs 
beside it; the Dytiscus, dorbug of the 
water, blunders clumsily against it; the 
tadpole wriggles his stupid way to it, and 
rests upon it, meditating of future frog- 
dom; the passing wild-duck dives and 
nibbles at it; the mink and musk-rat 
brush it with their soft fur; the spotted 
turtle slides over it; the slow larve of 
gauzy dragon-flies cling sleepily to its 
sides and await their change: all these 
fair or uncouth creatures feel, through 
the dim waves, the blessed longing of 
spring; and yet not one of them dreams 
that within that murky mass there lies 
a treasure too white and beautiful to 
be yet intrusted to the waves, and that 
for many a day that bud must yearn to- 
ward the surface, before, aspiring above 
it, as mortals to heaven, it meets the 
sunshine with the answering beauty of 
the Water-Lily. 

Days and weeks have passed away ; 
the wild-duck has flown onward, to dive 
for his luncheon in some remoter lake ; 
the tadpoles have made themselves legs, 
with which they have vanished; the cad- 
dis-worms have sealed themselves up in 
their cylinders, and emerged again as 
winged insects; the dragon-flies have 
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crawled up the water-reeđs, and, cling- 
ing with heads upward, (not downward, 
as strangely described in a late “ North 
British Review,”) have undergone the 
change which symbolizes immortality ; 
the world is transformed from spring to 
summer; the lily-buds are opened into 
glossy leaf and radiant flower, and we 
have come for the harvest. 

We lodged, last night, in the old Eng- 
lish phrase, “ at the sign of the Oak and 
Star.” Wishing, not, indeed, like the 
ancient magicians, to gather magic berry 
and bud before sunrise, but at least to 
see these treasures of the lake in their 
morning hour, we camped last night on 
a little island, which one tall tree almost 
covers with its branches, while a dense 
undergrowth of young chestnuts and 
birches fills all the intervening space, 
touching the water all around the circu- 
lar, shelving shore. Yesterday was hot, 
but the night was cool, and we kindled a 
gypsy fire of twigs, less for warmth than 
for society. The first gleam made the 
dark lonely islet into a cheering home, 
turned the protecting tree to a starlit 
roof, and the chestnut-sprays to illumin- 
ated walls. Lying beneath their shel- 
ter, every fresh flickering of the fire kin- 
dled the leaves into brightness and þan- 
ished into dark interstices the lake and 
sky; then the fire died into embers, the 
leaves faded into solid darkness in their 
turn, and water and heavens showed 
light and close and near, until fresh twigs 
caught fire and the blaze came up again. 
Rising to look forth, at intervals, during 
the night,—for it is the worst feature of 
a night out-doors, that sleeping seems 
such a waste of time,—we watched the 
hilly and wooded shores of the lake sink 
into gloom and glimmer into dawn again, 
amid the low plash of waters and the 
noises of the night. 

Precisely at half-past three, a song-spar- 
row above our heads gave one liquid trill, 
so inexpressibly sudden and delicious, 
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that it seemed to set to music every atom 
of freshness and fragrance that Nature 
held ; then the spell was broken, and the 
whole shore and lake were vocal with 
song. Joining in this jubilee of morning, 
we were early in motion; bathing and 
breakfast, though they seemed indispu- 
tably in accordance with the instincts of 
the Universe, yet did not detain us long, 
and we were promptly on our way to 
Lily Pond. Will the reader join us ? 

It is one of those summer days when a 
veil of mist gradually burns away before 
the intense sunshine, and the sultry morn- 
ing only plays at coolness, and that with 
its earliest visitors alone. But we are 
before the sunlight, though not before 
the sunrise, and can watch the pretty 
game of alternating mist and shine. 
Stray gleams of glory lend their trailing 
magnificence to the tops of chestnut- 
trees, floating vapors raise the outlines of 
the hills and make mystery of the wooded 
islands, and, as we glide through the pla- 
cid water, we can sing, with the Chorus 
in the “Ion” of Euripides, “ O immense 
and brilliant air, resound with our eries 
of joy!” 

Almost every town has its Lily Pond, 
dear to boys and maidens, and partially 
equalizing, by its annual delights, the 
presence or absence of other geographi- 
cal advantages. Ours is accessible from 
the larger lake only by taking the skiff 
over a narrow embankment, which pro- 
tects our fairyland by its presence, and 
eight distant factories by its dam. Once 
beyond it, we are in a realm of dark 
Lethean water, utterly unlike the sunny 
depths of the main lake. Hither the 
water-lilies have retreated, to a domain 
of their own. Darker than these dark 
waves, there stand in their bosom hun- 
dreds of submerged trees, and dismasted 
roots still upright, spreading their vast, 
uncouth limbs like enormous spiders be- 
neath the surface. They are remnants 
of border wars with the axe, vegetable 
Witheringtons, still fighting on their 
stumps, but gradually sinking into the 
soft ooze, and ready, perhaps, when a 
score, of centuries has piled two more 
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strata of similar remains in mud above 
them, to furnish foundations for a newer 
New Orleans; that city having been 
lately discovered to be thus supported. 
The present decline in business is clear 
revenue to the water-lilies, and these wa- 
ters are higher than usual because the idle 
factories do not draw them off. But we 
may notice, in observing the shores, that 
peciliar charm of water, that, whether its 
quantity be greater or less, its grace is 
the same; it makes its own boundary in 
lake or river, and where its edge is, there 
seems the natural and permanent mar- 
gin. And the same natural fitness, with- 
out reference to mere quantity, extends _ 
to its children. Before us lie islands 
and continents of lilies, acres of charms, 
whole, vast, unbroken surfaces of stain- 
less whiteness. And yet, as we approach 
them, every islanded cup that floats in 
lonely dignity, apart from the multitude, 
appears as perfect in itself, couched in 
white expanded perfection, its reflection 
taking a faint glory of pink that is scaree- 
ly perceptible in the flower. As we glide 
gently among them, the air grows fra- 
grant, and a stray breeze flaps the leaves, 
as if to welcome us. Each floating flow- 
er becomes suddenly a ship at anchor, or 
rather seems beating up against the sum- 
mer wind, in a regatta of blossoms. 
Early as it is, the greater part of the 
flowers are already expanded. Indeed, 
that experience of Thoreau’s, of watch- 
ing them open in the first sunbeams, rank 
by rank, is not easily obtained, unless 
perhaps in a narrow stream, where the 
beautiful slumberers are more regularly 
marshalled. In our lake, at least, they 
open irregularly, though rapidly. But, 
this morning, many linger as buds, while 
others peer up, in half-expanded beauty, 
beneath the lifted leaves, frolicsome as 
Pucks or baby-nymphs. As you raise 
the leaf, in such cases, it is impossible not 
to imagine that a pair of tiny hands have 
upheld it, or else that the pretty head 
will dip down again, and disappear. 
Others, again, have expanded all but the 
inmost pair of white petals, and these 
spring apart at the first touch of the 
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finger on the stem. Some spread vast 
vases of fragrance, six or seven inches 
in diameter, while others are small and 
delicate, with petals like fine lace-work. 
Smaller still, we sometimes pass a flotil- 
la of infant leaves, an inch in diameter. 
All these grow from the deep, dark water, 
—and the blacker it is, the fairer their 
whiteness shows. But your eye follows 
the stem often vainly into those sonibre 
depths, and vainly seeks to behold Sa- 
brina fair, sitting with her twisted braids 
of lilies, beneath the glassy, cool, but not 
translucent wave. Do not start, when, in 
such an effort, only your own dreamy 
face looks back upon you, beyond the 
gunwale of the reflected boat, and you 
find that you float double, self and shad- 
ow. 

Let us rest our paddles, and look round 
us, while the idle motion sways our light 
skiff onward, now halfembayed among 
the lily-pads, now lazily gliding over in- 
tervening gulfs. There is a great deal 
going on in these waters and their fring- 
ing woods and meadows. All the sum- 
mer long, the pond is bordered with suc- 
cessive walls of flowers. In early spring 
emerge the yellow catkins of the swamp- 
willow, first; then the long tassels of the 
graceful alders expand and droop, till 
they weep their yellow dust upon the 
water; then come the birch-blossoms, 
more tardily; then the downy leaves 
and white clusters of the medlar or shad- 
bush (Amelanchier Canadensis of Gray) ; 
these dropping, the roseate chalices of 
the mountain-laurel open; as they fade 
into melancholy brown, the sweet Aza- 
lea uncloses; and before its last hon- 
eyed blossom has trailed down, dying, 
from the stem, the more fragrant Clethra 
starts out above, the button-bush thrusts 
forth its merry face amid wild roses, and 
the Clematis waves its sprays of beauty. 
Mingled with these grow, lower, the spi- 
reas, white and pink, yellow touch-me- 
not, fresh white arrowhead, bright blue 
vervain and skullcap, dull snakehead, 
gay monkey-flower, coarse eupatoriums, 
milk-weeds, golden-rods, asters, thistles, 
and a host beside. Beneath, the brilliant 
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scarlet cardinal-flower begins to palisade 
the moist shores; and after its superb re- 
flection has passed away from the waters, 
the grotesque witch-hazel flares out its 
narrow yellow petals amidst the October 
leaves, and so ends the floral year. There 
is not a week during all these months, 
when one cannot stand in the boat and 
wreathe garlands of blossoms from the 
shores. 

These all crowd around the brink, and 
watch, day and night, the opening and 
closing of the water-lilies. Meanwhile, 
upon the waters, our queen keeps her 
chosen court, nor can one of these mere 
land-loving blossoms touch the hem of 
her garment. In truth, she bears no 
sister near her throne. ‘There is but 
this one species among us, Nymphea 
odorata. The beautiful little rose-color- 
ed Nymphea sanguinea, which once 
adorned the Botanic Garden at Cam- 
bridge, was merely an occasional variety 
of costume. She has, indeed, an English 
half-sister, Nymphea alba, less beautiful, 
less fragrant, but keeping more fashion- 
able hours,—not opening (according to 
Linnæus) till seven, nor closing till four. 
Her humble cousin, the yellow Nuphar, 
keeps commonly aloof, as becomes a 
poor relation, though created from the 
selfsame mud,—a fact which Hawthorne 
has beautifully moralized. The proud- 
er Nelumbium, a second-cousin, lineal 
descendant of the sacred bean of Pythag- 
oras, keeps aloof, through pride, not 
humility, and dwells, like a sturdy dem- 
ocrat, in the Far West. 

But, undisturbed, the water-lily keeps 
her fragrant court, with few attendants. 
The tall pickerel-weed (Pontederia) is 
her gentleman-usher, gorgeous in blue 
and gold through July, somewhat rusty 
in August. The water-shield (Hydro- 
peltis) is chief maid-of-honor; she is a 
highborn lady, not without royal blood 
indeed, but with rather a bend sinister ; 
not precisely beautiful, but very fastid- 
jous; encased over her whole person 
with a gelatinous covering, literally a 
starched duenna. Sometimes she is sus- 
pected of conspiring to drive her mistress 
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from the throne; for we have observed 
certain slow watercourses where the 
leaves of the water-lily have been almost 
wholly replaced by the similar, but small- 
er, leaves of the water-shield. More rare- 
ly seen is the slender Utricularia, a dainty 
maiden, whose light feet searce touch the 
water,—with the still more delicate float- 
ing white Water-Ranunculus, and the shy 
_ Villarsia, whose submerged flowers mere- 
ly peep one day above the surface and 
then close again forever. Then there 
are many humbler attendants, Pota- 
mogetons or pond-weeds. ‘And here 
float little emissaries from the dominions 
of land; for the fallen florets of the Vi- 
burnum drift among the lily-pads, with 
mast-like stamens erect, sprinkling the 
water with a strange beauty, and cheat- 
ing us with the promise of a new aquatic 
flower. 

These are the still life of this seques- 
tered nook; but it is in fact a crowded 
thoroughfare. No tropic jungle more 
swarms with busy existence than these 
midsummer waters and their bushy 
banks. The warm and humming air 
is filled with insect sounds, ranging from 
the murmur of invisible gnats and midg- 
es, to the impetuous whirring of the 
great Libellule, large almost as swallows, 
and hawking high in air for their food. 
Swift butterflies glance by, moths flut- 
ter, flies buzz, grasshoppers and katydids 
pipe their shrill notes, sharp as the edges 
of the sunbeams. Busy bees go hum- 
ming past, straight as arrows, express- 
freight-trains from one blossoming copse 
to another. Showy wasps of many spe- 
cies fume uselessly about, in gallant uni- 
forms, wasting an immense deal of un- 
necessary anger on the sultry universe. 
Graceful, stingless Sphexes and Ichneu- 
mon-flies emulate their bustle, without 
their weapons. Delicate lady-birds come 
and go to the milkweeds, spotted almost 
as regularly as if Nature had decided to 
number the species, like policemen or 
hack-drivers, from one to twenty. Ele- 
gant little Lepture fly with them, so gay 
and airy, they hardly seem like beetles. 
Phryganer, (nés caddisworms,) laceflies, 
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and long-tailed: Ephemere flutter more 
heavily by. On the large alder-flowers 
clings the superb Desmocerus palliatus, 
beautiful as a tropical insect, with his 
steel-blue armor and his golden cloak 
(pallium) above his shoulders, grandest 
knight on this Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
The countless fireflies which spangled 
the evening mist now only crawl sleepi- 
ly, daylight creatures, with the lustre bur- 
ied in their milky bodies. More whol- 
ly children of night, the soft, luxurious 
Sphinxes (or hawk-moths) come not here ; 
fine ladies of the insect world, their home 
is among gardens and green-houses, late 
and languid by day, but all night long 
upon the wing, dancing in the air with 
unwearied muscles till long past mid- 
night, and supping on honey at last. 
They come not here 3 but the nobler but- 
terflies soar above us, stoop a moment 
to the water, and then with a few lazy 
wavings of their sumptuous wings float 
far over the oak-trees to the woods they 
love. 

All these hover near the water-lily ; 
but its special parasites are an elegant 
beetle (Donacia metallica) which keeps 
house permanently in the flower, and a 
few smaller ones which tenant the surface 
of the leaves,—larva, pupa, and perfect 
insect, forty feeding like one, and each 
leading its whole earthly career on this 
floating island of perishable verdure. 
The “ beautifil blue damsel-flies” alight 
also in multitudes among them, so fear- 
less that they perch with equal readiness 
on our boat or paddle, and so various 
that two adjacent ponds will sometimes 
be haunted by two distinct sets of spe- 
cies. In the water, among the leaves, 
little shining whirlwigs wheel round and 
round, fifty joining in the dance, till, at 
the slightest alarm, they whirl away to 
some safer ballroom, and renew the mer- 
riment. On every floating log, as we 
approach it, there is a convention of tur- 
tles, sitting in calm debate, like mailed 
barons, till, as we approach, they plump 
into the water, and paddle away for some 
subaqueous Runnymede. Beneath, the 
shy and stately pickerel vanishes at a 
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glance, shoals of minnows glide, black 
and bearded pouts frisk aimlessly, soft 
water-lizards hang poised without mo- 
tion, and slender pickerel-frogs cease 
occasionally their submerged croaking, 
and, darting to the surface with swift 
vertical strokes, gulp a mouthful of fresh 
air, and down again to renew the moist 
soliloquy. 

Time would fail us to tell of the feath- 
ered life around us,—the blackbirds that 
build securely in these thickets, the stray 
swallows that dip their wings in the quiet 
waters, and the kingfishers that still bring, 
as the ancients fabled, halcyon days. 
Yonder stands, against the shore, a bit- 
tern, motionless in that wreath of mist 
which makes his long-legged person al- 
most as dim as his far-off booming by 
night. There poises a hawk, before 
sweeping down to some chosen bough in 
the dense forest; and there fly a pair of 
blue-jays, screaming, from tree to tree. 
As for wild quadrupeds, the race is al- 
most passed away. Far to the North, 
indeed, the great moose still browses on 
the lily-pads, and the shy beaver nib- 
bles them; but here the few lingering 
four-footed creatures only haunt, but do 
not graze upon these floating pastures. 
Eyes more favored than ours may yet 
chance to spy an otter in this still place ; 
there by the shore are the small footprints 
of a mink; that dark thing disappearing 
in the waters, yonder, a soft mass of 
drowned fur, is a “musquash.” Later in 
the season, a mound of earth will be his 
winter dwelling-place; and those myriad 
tmuscle-shells at the water’s edge are the 
remnant of his banquets,—once banquets 
for the Indians, too. 

But we must return to our lilies. There 
is no sense of wealth like floating in this 
archipelago of white and green. The 
emotions of avarice become almost de- 
moralizing. Every flower bears a fragrant 
California in its bosom, and you feel im- 
poverished at the thought of leaving one 
behind. But after the first half-hour of 
eager grasping, one becomes fastidious, 
rather scorns those on which the wasps 
and flies have alighted, and seeks only 
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the stainless. But handle them tenderly, 
as if you loved them. Do not grasp at the 
open flower as if it were a peony or a 
hollyhock, for then it will come off, stalk- 
less, in your hand, and you will cast it 
blighted upon the water; but coil your 
thumb and second finger affectionately 
around it, press the extended forefinger 
firmly to the stem below, and with one 
steady pull you will secure a long and 
delicate stalk, fit to twine around the 
graceful head of your beloved, as the 
Hindoo goddess of beauty encircled with 
a Lotus the brow of Rama. 

Consider the lilies. All over our rural 
watercourses, at midsummer, float these 
cups of snow. ‘They are Nature’s sym- 
bols of coolness. They suggest to us the 
white garments of their Oriental wor- 
shippers. They come with the white 
roses and prepare the way for the white 
lilies of the garden. The white doe of 
Rylstone and Andrew Marvell’s fawn 
might fitly bathe amid their beauties. 
Yonder steep bank slopes down to the 
lake-side, one solid mass of pale pink 
laurel, but, once upon the water, a 
purer tint prevails. The pink fades 
into a lingering flush, and the white 
creature floats peerless, set in green 
without and gold within. That bright 
circle of stamens is the very rine with 
which Doges once wedded the Adriatic , 
Venice has lost it, but it dropped into the 
water-lily’s bosom, and there it rests for- 
ever. So perfect in form, so redundant 
in beauty, so delicate, so spotless, so fra- 
grant,—what presumptuous lover ever 
dared, in his most enamored hour, to 
liken his mistress to a water-lily? No 
human Blanche or Lilian was ever so 
fair as that. 

The water-lily comes of an ancient 
and sacred family of white-robed priests. 
They assisted at the most momentous 
religious ceremonies, from the beginning 
of recorded time. The Egyptian Lotus 
was a sacred plant; it was dedicated to 
Harpocrates and to the god Nofr Atmoo, 
—wNofr meaning good, whence the name 
of our yellow lily, Nuphar. But the 
true Egyptian flower was Nymphaea Lo- 
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tus, though Nymphaa coerulea, Moore’s 
“blue water-lilies,” can be traced on 
the sculptures also. It was cultivated in 
tanks in the gardens; it was the chief 
material for festal wreaths; a single bud 
hung over the forehead of many a queen- 
ly dame; and the sculptures represent 
the weary flowers as dropping from the 
heated hands of belles, in the later hours 
of the feast. Rock softly on the waters, 
fair lilies! your Eastern kindred have 
rocked on the stormier bosom of Cleo- 
patra. The Egyptian Lotus was, more- 
over, the emblem of the sacred Nile,—as 
the Hindoo species, of the sacred Gan- 
ges; and both the one and the other was 
held the symbol of the creation of the 
world from the waters. The sacred bull 
Apis was wreathed with its garlands; 
there were niches for water, to place it 
among tombs; it was carved in the cap- 
itals of columns; it was represented on 
plates and vases; the sculptures show it 
in many sacred uses, even as a burnt- 
offering; Isis holds it; and the god Nilus 
still binds a wreath of water-lilies around 
the throne of Memnon. 

From Egypt the Lotus was carried to 
Assyria, and Layard found. it among 
fir-cones and honeysuckles on the later 
sculptures of Nineveh. The Greeks 
dedicated it to the nymphs, whence the 
name Nymphea. Nor did the Romans 
disregard it, though the Lotus to which 
Ovid’s nymph Lotis: was changed, ser- 
vato nomine, was a tree, and not a 
flower. Still different a thing was the 
enchanted stem of the Lotus-eaters of 
Herodotus, which prosaic botanists have 
reduced to the Zizyphus Lotus found by 
Mungo Park, translating also the yellow 
Lotus-dust into a mere “farina, tasting 
like sweet gingerbread.” 

But in the Lotus of Hindostan we find 
our flower again, and the Oriental sacred 
books are cool with water-lilies. Open 
the Vishnu Purana at any page, and it 
is a Sortes Liliane. The orb of the 
earth is Lotus-shaped, and is upborne by 
the tusks of Vesava, as if he had been 
sporting in a lake where the leaves and 
blossoms float. Brahma, first incarna- 
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tion of Vishnu, ‘creator of the world, was 
born from a Lotus; so was Sri or Lak- 
shmu, the Hindoo Venus, goddess of beau- 
ty and prosperity, protectress of woman- 
hood, whose worship guards the house 
from all danger. “Seated on a full- 
blown Lotus, and holding a Lotus in her 
hand, the goddess Sri, radiant with beau- 
ty, rose from the waves.” The Lotus 
is the chief ornament of the subterra- 
nean Eden, Patala, and the holy moun- 
tain Meru’is thought to be shaped lke 
its seed-vessel, larger at summit than at 
base. When the heavenly Urvasi fled 
from her earthly spouse, Purtivavas, he 
found her sporting with four nymphs of 
heaven, in a lake beautified with the 
Lotus. When the virtuous Prahlada was 
burned at the stake, he cried to his cruel 
father, “ The fire burneth me not, and 
all around I behold the face of the sky, 
cool and fragrant with beds of Lotus- 
flowers!” Above all, the graceful his- 
tory of the transformations of Krishna is 
everywhere hung with these fresh chap- 
lets. Every successive maiden whom the 
deity wooes is Lotus-eyed, Lotus-mouthed, 
or Lotus-cheeked, and the youthful hero ` 
wears always a Lotus-wreath. Also “the 
clear sky was bright with the autumnal 
moon, and the air fragrant with the per- 
fume of the wild waterlily, in whose 


‘buds the clustering bees were murmur- 


ing their song.” 

Elsewhere we find fuller details. “In 
the primordial state of the world, the ru- 
dimental universe, submerged in water, 
reposed on the bosom of the Eternal. 
Brahma, the architect of the world, 
poised on a Lotus-leaf, floated upon the 
waters, and all that he was able to dis- 
cern with his eight eyes was water and 
darkness.. Amid scenes so ungenial and 
dismal, the god sank into a profound rev- 
erie, when he thus soliloquized: ‘ Who 
am I? Whence am I?’ In this state 
of abstraction Brahma continued during 
the period of a century and a half of 
the gods, without apparent benefit or a 
solution of his inquiries, a circumstance 
which caused him great uneasiness of 
mind.” It is a comfort, however, to 
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know, that subsequently a voice came 
to him, on which he rose, “seated him- 
self upon the Lotus in an attitude of con- 
templation, and reflected upon the Eter- 
nal, who soon appeared to him in the 
form of a man with a thousand heads”: 
a questionable exchange for his Lotus- 
solitude. 

This is Brahminism; but the other 
great form of Oriental religion has car- 
ried the same fair symbol with it. One 
of the Bibles of the Buddhists is named 
“The White Lotus of the Good Laer.” 
A pious Nepaulese bowed in reverence 
before a vase of lilies which perfumed 
the study of Sir William Jones. At 
sunset in Thibet, the French mission- 
aries tell us, every inhabitant of every 
village prostrates himself in the public 
square, and the holy invocation, “ Oh, the 
gem in the Lotus!” goes murmuring over 
hill and valley, like the sound of many 
bees. It is no unmeaning phrase, but 
an utterance of ardent desire to be ab- 
sorbed into that Brahma whose emblem 
is the sacred flower. The mystic formula 
or “ mani” is imprinted on the pavement 
of the streets, it floats on flags from the 
temples, and the wealthy Buddhists main- 
tain sculptor-missionaries, Old Mortalities 
of the water-lily, who, wandering to dis- 
tant lands, carve the blessed words upon 
cliff and stone. 

Having got thus far into Orientalism, 
we can hardly expect to get out again 
without some slight entanglement in 
philology. Lily-pads. Whence pads? 
No other leaf is identified with that sin- 
‘gular monosyllable. Has our floating 
Lotus-leaf any connection with padding, 
or with a footpad ? with the ambling pad 
of an abbot, or a paddle, or a paddock, 
or a padlock ? with many-doméd Padua 
proud, or with St. Patrick? Is the name 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon paad or 
petthian, or the Greek raréw? All the 
etymologists are silent; Tooke and Rich- 
ardson ignore the problem; and of the 
innumerable pamphlets in the Worcester 
and Webster Controversy, loading the 
tables of school-committee-men, not one 
ventures to grapple with the lily-pad. 
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But was there ever a philological trou- 
ble for which the Sanscrit could not afford 
at least a conjectural cure ? A dictionary 
of that extremely venerable tongue is an 
ostrich’s stomach, which ean crack the 
hardest etymological nut. The Sanscrit 
name for the Lotus is simply Padma. 
The learned Brahmins call the Egyptian 
deities Padma Devi, or Lotus-Gods; the 
second of the eighteen Hindoo Puranas 
is styled the Padma Purana, because it 
treats of the “epoch when the world 
was a golden Lotus”; and the sacred in- 
cantation which goes murmuring through 
Thibet is “Om mani padme houm.” It 
would be singular, if upon these delicate 
floating leaves a fragment of our earliest 
vernacular has been borne down to us, 
so that here the schoolboy is more learn- 
ed than the savans. 

This lets us down easily to the more 
familiar uses of this plant divine. By 
the Nile, in early days, the water-lily 
was good not merely for devotion, but 
for diet. “From the seeds of the Lo- 
tus,” said Pliny, “the Egyptians make 
bread.” The Hindoos still eat the seeds, 
roasted in sand; also the stalks and roots. 
In South America, from the seeds of the 
Victoria (Mymphea Victoria, now Vic- 
toria Regia) a farina is made, preferred 
to that of the finest wheat,—Bonpland 
even suggesting to our reluctant imag- 
ination Victoria-pies. But the European 
species are used, so far as we know, only 
in dyeing, and as food (if the truth be 
told) of swine. Our own water-lily is 
rather more powerful in its uses; the 
root contains tannin and gallic acid, and 
a decoction of it “ gives a black precip- 
itate, with sulphate of iron.” It gra- 
ciously consents to become an astringent, 
and a styptic, and a poultice, and, ban- 
ished from all other temples, still lingers 
in those of Ausculapius. 

The botanist also finds his special sat- 
isfactions in our flower. It has some 
strange peculiarities of structure. So 
loose is the internal distribution of its 
tissues, that it was for some time held 
doubtful to which of the two great vege- 
table divisions, exogenous or endogenous, 
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it belonged. Its petals, moreover, fur- 
nish the best example of the gradual 
transition of petals into stamens,—illus- 
trating that wonderful law of identity 
which is the great discovery of modern 
science. Every child knows this pecu- 
liarity of the water-lily, but the extent 
of it seems to vary with season and lo- 
cality, and sometimes one finds a succes- 
sion of flowers almost entirely free from 
this confusion of organs. 

Our readers may not care to know 
that the order of Nymphæaceæ “ differs 
from Ranunculaceæ in the consolidation 
of its carpels, from Papaveraceæ in the 
placentation not being parietal, and 
from Nelumbiaceæ in the want of a large 
truncated dise containing monospermous 
achenia”; but they may like to know 
that the water-lily has relations on land, 
in all gradations of society, from poppy 
to magnolia, and yet does not conform 
its habits precisely to those of any of 
them. Its great black roots, sometimes 
as large as a man’s arm, form a network 
at the bottom of the water. Its stem 
floats, an airy four-celled tube, adapting 
itself to. the depth, though never stiff in 
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and it contracts and curves when seed- 
time approaches, though not so ingen- 
iously as the spiral threads of the Euro- 
pean Vallisneria, which uncoil to let the 
flowers rise to the surface, and then cau- 
tiously retract, that the seeds may ripen 
on the very bottom of the lake. The 
leaves show beneath the magnifier beau- 
tiful adaptations of structure. They are 
not, like those of land-plants, constructed 
with deep veins to receive the rain and 
conduct it to the stem, but are smooth and 
glossy, and of even surface. The leaves 
of land-vegetation have also thousands of 
little breathing-pores, principally on the 
under side: the apple-leaf, for instance, 
has twenty-four thousand to a square inch. 
But here they are fewer; they are wholly 
on the upper side, and, whereas in other 
cases they open or shut according to the 
moisture of the atmosphere, here the 
greedy leaves, secure of moisture, scarce- 
ly deign to close them. Nevertheless, 
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even these give some recognition of 
hygrometric necessities, and, though liv- 
ing on the water, and not merely chris- 
tened with dewdrops like other leaves, 
but baptized by immersion all the time, 
they are yet known to suffer in drought 
and to take pleasure in the rain. 

We have spoken of the various kin- 
dred of the water-lily; but we must not 
leave our fragrant subject without due 
mention of its most magnificent, most 
lovely relative, at first claimed even as 
its twin sister, and classed as a Nym- 
phea. We once lived near neighbor 
to a Victoria Regia. Nothing, in the 
world of vegetable existence, has such 
a human interest. The charm is not 
in the mere size of the plant, which 
disappoints everybody, as Niagara does, 
when tried by that sole standard. The 
leaves of the Victoria, indeed, attain a 
diameter of six feet; the largest flowers, 
of twenty-three inches,—less than. four 
times the size of the largest of our wa- 
ter-lilies. But it is not the mere looks 
of the Victoria, it is its life which fasci- 
nates. It is not a thing merely of dimen- 
sions, nor merely of beauty, but a crea- 
ture of vitality and motion. Those vast 
leaves expand and change almost visi- 
bly. They have been known to grow 
half an inch an hour, eight inches a 
day. Rising one day from the water, 
a mere clenched mass of yellow prickles, 
a leaf is transformed the next day to a 
crimson salver, gorgeously tinted on its 
upturned rim. Then it spreads into a 
raft of green, armed with long thorns, 
and supported by.a frame-work of ribs 
and cross-pieces, an inch thick, and so 
substantial, that the Brazil Indians, while 
gathering the seed-vessels, place their 
young children on the leaves ;—yrupe, 
or water-platter, they call the accommo- 
dating plant. But even these expanding 
leaves are not the glory of the Victoria; 
the glory is in the opening of the flower. 

We have sometimes looked in, for a 
passing moment, at the green-house, its 
dwelling-place, during the period of flow- 
ering,—and then, stayed for more than 
an hour, unable to leave the fascinating 
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scene. After the strange flower-bud has 
reared its dark head from the placid tank, 
moving it a little, uneasily, like some im- 
prisoned water-creature, it pauses for a 
moment iri a sort of dumb despair. Then 
trembling again, and collecting all its 
powers, it thrusts open, with an indignant 
jerk, the rough calyx-leaves, and the 
beautiful disrobing begins. The firm, 
white, central cone, first so closely in- 
folded, quivers a little, and swiftly, before 
your eyes, the first of the hundred petals 
detaches its delicate edges, and springs 
back, opening towards the water, while 
its white reflection opens to meet it from 
below. Many moments of repose follow, 
—you watch,—another petal trembles, 
detaches, springs open, and is still. Then 
another, and another, and another. Each 
movement is so quiet, yet so decided, so 
living, so human, that the radiant crea- 
ture seems a Musidora of the water, 
and you almost blush with a sense of 
guilt, in gazing on that peerjess privacy. 
As petal by petal slowly opens, there 
still stands the central cone of snow, a 
glacier, an alp, a jungfrau, while each 
avalanche of whiteness seems the last. 
Meanwhile, a strange rich odor fills the 
air, and Nature seems to concentrate all 
fascinations and claim all senses for this 
jubilee of her darling. 

So pass the enchanted moments of the 
evening, till the fair thing pauses at last, 
and remains for hours unchanged. In 
the morning, one by one, those white 
petals close again, shutting all their beau- 
ty in, and you watch through the short 
sleep for the period of waking. Can 
this bright transfigured creature appear 
again, in the same chaste beauty? Your 
fancy can scarcely trust it, fearing, some 
disastrous change; and your fancy is too 
true a prophet. Come again, after the 
second day’s opening, and you start at 
the transformation which one hour has 
secretly produced. Can this be the vir- 
gin Victoria,—this thing of crimson pas- 
sion, this pile of pink and yellow, relaxed, 
expanded, voluptuous, lolling languidly 
upon the water, never to rise again? In 
this short time every tint of every petal 
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is transformed; it is gorgeous in beauty, 
but it is “ Hebe turned to Magdalen.” 

But our rustic water-lily, our innocent 
Nymphwza, never claiming such a hot- 
house glory, never drooping into such a 
blush, blooms on placidly in the quiet 
waters, till she modestly folds her leaves 
for the last time, and bows her head be- 
neath the surface forever. Next year she 
lives for us only in her children, fair and 
pure as herself. 

Nay, not alone in them, but also in 
memory. The fair vision will not fade 
from us, though the paddle has dipped 
its last crystal drop from the waves, and 
the boat is drawn upon the shore. We 
may yet visit many lovely and lonely pla- 
ces,—meadows thick with violet, or the 
homes of the shy Rhodora, or those slop- 
ing forest-haunts where the slight Lin- 
nea hangs its twin-born heads,—but no 
scene will linger on our vision like this 
annual Feast of the Lilies. On scorch- 
ing mountains, amid raw prairie-winds, 
or upon the regal ocean, the white pag- 
eant shall come back to us again, with all 
the luxury of summer heats, and all the 
fragrant coolness that can relieve them. 
We shall fancy ourselves again among 
these fleets of anchored lilies,—again, like 
Urvasi, sporting amid the Lake of Lotuses. 

For that which is remembered is often 
more vivid than that which is seen. The 
eye paints better in the presence, the 
heart in the absence, of the object most 
dear. “He who longs after beautiful Na- 
ture can best describe her,” said Bettine ; 
“he who is in the midst of her loveliness 
can only lie down and enjoy.” It en- 
hances the truth of the poet’s verses, that 
he writes them in his study. Absence is 
the very air of passion, and all the best 
description is in memoriam. As with our 
human beloved, when the graceful pres- 
ence is with us, we cannot analyze or de- 
scribe, but merely possess, and only after 
its departure can it be portrayed by our 
yearning desires; so is it with Nature: 
only in losing her do we gain the power 
to describe her, and we are introduced to 
Art, as we are to Eternity, by the drop- 
ping away of our companions. 
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Fifty and Fifteen. [September, 


FIFTY AND FIFTEEN. 


Wirn gradual gleam the day was dawning, 
Some lingering stars were seen, 

When swung the garden-gate behind us,— 
He fifty, I fifteen. 


The high-topped chaise and old gray pony 
Stood waiting in the lane: 

Idly my father swayed the whip-lash, 
Lightly he held the rein. 


The stars went softly back to heaven, 
The night-fogs rolled away, 

And rims of gold and crowns of crimson 
Along the hill-tops lay. 


That morn, the fields, they surely never 
So fair an aspect wore ; 

And never from the purple clover 
Such perfume rose before. 


O’er hills and low romantice valleys 
And flowery by-roads through, 

I sang my simplest songs, familiar, 
That he might sing them too. 


Our souls lay open to all pleasure,— 
No shadow came between; 

Two children, busy with their leisure,— 
He fifty, I fifteen. 

* * * = = 

As on my couch in languor, lonely, 
I weave beguiling rhyme, 

Comes back with strangely sweet remembrance 
That far-removéd time. 


The slow-paced years have brought sad changes, 
That morn and this between ; 

And now, on earth, my years are fifty, 
And his, in heaven, fifteen. 
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ILLINOIS IN SPRING-TIME: 


WITH A LOOK AT CHICAGO. 


I REMEMBER very well, that, when I 
studied the “ Arabian Nights,” with a de- 
votion which I have since found it difficult 
to bestow on the perusal of better books, 
the thing that most excited my imagina- 
tion was the enchanted locomotive car- 
pet, granted by one of the amiable genii 
to his favorite, to whom it gave the power 
of being in a moment where nobody ex- 
pected him, paying visits at the most un- 
fashionable hours, and making himself 
generally ubiquitous when interest or 
curiosity prompted. The other wonders 
were none of them inexhaustible. Don- 
keys that talked after their heads were 
cut off, just as well as some donkeys do 
with them on,—old cats turned into beau- 
tiful damsels,—birds that obligingly car- 
ried rings between parted lovers, —one 
soon had enough of. Caves full of gold 
and silver, and lighted by gems resplen- 
dent as the stars, were all very well, but 
soon tired. After your imagination had 
selected a few rings and bracelets, neck- 
laces and tiaras, and carried off one or 
two chests full of gold, what could it do 
with the rest,—especially as they might 
vanish or turn to pebbles or hazel-nuts in 
your caskets ? 

But flying carpets! They could never 
tire. You seated yourself just in the 
middle, in the easiest possible attitude, 
and at a wish you were off, (not off the 
carpet, but off this work-a-day world,) 
careering through sunny fields of air 
with the splendid buoyancy of the eagle, 
steering your intelligent vehicle by a 
mere thought, and descending, gently as 
a snow-flake, to garden-bower or palace- 
window, moonlit kiosk or silent moun- 
tain-peak, as whim suggested or affairs 
urged. This was magic indeed, and 
worthy the genii of any age. 

The sense of reality with which I ac- 
cepted this wonder of wonders has fur- 
nished forth many a dream, sleeping and 


sy 


7 


waking, since those days; and it is no 
uncommon thing for me, even now, to be 
sailing through the air, feeling its soft 
waves against my face, and the delicious 
refreshment of the upper ether in my 
breast, only to wake as if I had dropped 
into bed with a celerity that made the 
arrival upon earth anything but pleasant. 
I am not sure but there is some reality in 
these flights, after all. These aérial jour- 
neys may be foretastes of those we shall 


- make after we are freed from the incum- 


brance of avoirdupois. 
least. 

Yet there are good things of the kind 
here below, too. After all, what were a 
magic carpet that could carry a single 
lucky wight,—at best, but a species of 
heavenly sulky,—compared with a rail- 
road train that speeds along hundreds of 
men, women, and children, over land 
and water, with any amount of heavy 
baggage, as well as a boundless extent 
of crinoline? And if this equipage, 
gift of genii of our age, seem to lack 
some of the celerity and secrecy which 
attended the voyagers of the flying car- 
pet, suppose we add the power of whis- 
pering to a friend a thousand miles off 
the inmost thoughts of the heart, the 
most desperate plans, the most dangerous 
secrets! Do not the two powers united 
leave the carpet immeasurably behind ? 

Shakspeare is said, in those noted 
lines,— 


I hope so, at 


“Dear as the ruddy drops 
That visit this sad heart,” 


to have anticipated the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood: did not the 
writers of the Oriental stories foresee 
rail and telegraph, and describe them in 
their own tropical style ? 

It is often said, that, although medical 
science leaves us pretty much as it found 
us with regard to the days of the years 
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of our pilgrimage, and has as yet, with 
all its discoveries, done little towards pro- 
longing “this pleasing, anxious being,” 
yet the material improvements of our day 
do in effect lengthen mortal life for us. 
And truly, what must Indian life have 
been worth, when it took a month to cut 
down a tree with a stone hatchet, and 
when the shaping of a canoe was the 
work of a year? When two hundred 
miles of travel consumed a week’s time, 
every two hundred miles’ journey was 
worth a week’s life; and if we accept 
the idea of a certain celebrated - char- 
acter, (not “ Quintus Curtius,” but Geof- 
frey Crayon, I believe,) that the time we 
spend in journeying is just so much sub- 


tracted from our little span of days, what - 


a fearful loss of life must have resulted 
from our old modes of locomotion! And 
yet we inconsiderately grumble at an 
‘occasional smash-up! So easily are we 
spoiled ! 

There are grave doubts, however, in 
some minds, whether our present celerity 
of travel be wholly a gain upon the old 
methods. It must depend upon circum- 
stances. If agreeable people virtually 
live longer now, so do bores, cheats, slan- 
derers, hypocrites, and people who eat 
onions and chew tobacco; and the rail 
enables these to pursué their victims with 
inevitable, fatal swiftness. 

Some hold that the pleasure of travel- 
ling is even impaired by this increase of 
speed. There is such a thing as fatal 
facility. As well eat a condensed din- 
ner, or hear a concert in one compre- 
hensive crash, ear-splitting and soul-con- 
founding, as see miles of landscape at 
a glance. Willis says, travelling on an 
English railway is equivalent to having 
so many miles of green damask unrolled 
before your weary eyes. And one may 
certainly have too much of a good thing. 

But, instead of discussing railroads in 
general,—too grand a theme for me,—let 


me say that nobody can persuade me. 


it is not delightful to fly over ground 
scarcely yet trodden by the foot of man; 
to penetrate, with the most subtle re- 
sources of inventive art, the recesses in 
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which Nature has enshrined herself most 
privately,—her dressing-room, as it were, 
where we find her in her freshness, 
before man-milliners have marred her 
beauty by attempts at improvement. The 
contrast between that miracle of art, a 
railroad-train at full speed, and a wide, 
lonely prairie, or a dusky forest, leafless, 
chilly, and silent,—save for the small 
tinkling of streams beginning to break 
from their frosty limits,—is one of the 
most striking in all the wide range of 
rural effects. It reminds me, though per- 
haps unaccountably to some, of Brown- 
ing’s fine image,— 
“ And ever and anon some bright white shaft 

Burnt through the pine-tree roof, here burnt 

and there, 
As if God’s messenger through the close 
wood-screen 


Plunged and re-plunged his weapon at a ven- 
ture.” 


Even where fields have begun to be tilled 
and houses and barns to be built, the 
scared flying of domestic animals at sound 
of the terrific visitor, —the resistless char- 
iot of civilization with scythed axles 
mowing down ignorance and prejudice 
as it whirls along,—tells a whole story 
of change and wonder. We can almost 
see the shadows of the past escaping into 
the dim woods, or flitting over the bound- 
less prairie, shivering at the fearful whis- 
tle, and seeking shelter from the wind of 
our darting. 

The season for this romantic pleasure 
of piercing primeval Nature on the wings 
of subtilest Art is rapidly drawing to a 
close. How few penetrable regions can 
we now find where the rail-car is a nov- 
elty! The very cows and horses, in 
most places, know when to expect it, and 
hardly vouchsafe a sidelong glance as 
they munch their green dinner. A rail- 
road to the Pacific may give excitement’ 
of this kind a somewhat longer date, but 
those who would enjoy the sensation on 
routes already in use must begin their 
explorings at once. There is no time to 
be lost. If we much longer spend all 
our summers in beating the changeless 
paths of the Old World, our chance for 
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the fresh but fleeting delight I have been 
speaking of will have passed by, never 
to return. It were unwise to lose this, 
one of the few remaining avenues to a 
new sensation. Europe will keep; but 
the prairies will not, the woods will not, 
hardly the rivers. Already the flowery 
waving oceans of Illinois begin to abound 
in ships, or what seem such, — houses 
looming up from the horizon, like three- 
masters sometimes, sometimes schooners, 
and again little tentative sloops. These 
are creeping nearer and nearer together, 
filling and making commonplace those 
lovely deserts where the imagination 
can still find wings, and world-wearied 
thought a temporary repose. Where 
neighbors were once out of beacon-sight, 
they are now within bell-sound; and how- 
ever pleasant this may be for the neigh- 
bors, it is not so good for the traveller, 
especially the traveller who has seen 
Europe. Only think of a virgin forest 
or prairie, after over-populated Belgium 
or finished England! Europeans under- 
stand the thing, and invariably rush for 
the prairies; but we Americans, however 
little we may have seen of either world, 
care little for the wonders of our own. 
Yet, when we go abroad, we cannot help 
blushing to acknowledge that we have 
not seen the most striking features of our 
own country. I speak from experience. 

Scott, describing the arid wastes of the 
Hebrides,— 


“ Placed far amid the melancholy main,” 


and swept bare by wintry-cold sea- 
breezes, said,— 
` “Yes! *twas sublime, but sad; the loneliness 
Loaded thy heart, the desert tired thine 
eye.” ‘ 
But how different the loneliness of a soft- 
waving prairie,—soft even before the 
new grass springs; soft in outline, in col- 
oring, in its whispering silence! Nothing 
sad or harsh; no threat or repulsion; 
only mild hope, and promise of ease and 
abundance. Whether the glad flames 
sport amid the long dry grass of last 
year, or the plough turn up a deep layer 
of the exhaustless soil, or flocks of prai- 
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rie-chickens fly up from every little val- 
ley, images of life, joy, and plenty be- 
long to the scene. ‘The summer flowers 
are not more cheerful than the spring 
blaze, the spring blackness of richness, 
or the spring whirr and flutter. The sky 
is alive with the return of migratory 
birds, swinging back and fofth, as if hesi- 
tating where to choose, where all is good. 
Frogs hold noisy jubilees, (“ Anniversary 
Meetings,” perhaps,)—very hoarse, and 
no wonder, considering their damp lodg- 
ing,—but singing, in words more intelli- 
gible than those of the opera-choruses, 
“ Winter’s gone! Spring’s come! No, it 
isn’t! Yes, it is!”—and the Ayes have 
it. The woodpecker’s hammer helps the 
field-music, wherever he can find a tree. 
He seems to know the carpenter is com- 
ing, and he makes the most of his brief 
season. All is life, movement, freedom, 
joy. Not on the very Alps, where their 
black needles seem to dart into the blue 
depths, or snow-fields to mingle with the 
clouds, is the immediate, vital sympathy 
of Earth with Heaven more evident 
and striking. 

The comparative ease with which prai- 
rie regions are prepared for the advent 
of the great steam-car is exactly typical 
of the facilities which they offer to other 
particulars of civilization. As the smooth- 
ing of the prairie path, preparatory to 
railway speed, is but short work, com- 
pared with the labor required in grading 
and levelling mountainous tracts for the 
same purpose, so the introduction of all 
that makes life desirable goes on with 
unexampled rapidity where the land re- 
quires no felling of heavy timber to make 
it ready for the plough, and where the 
soil is rich to such a depth that no man 
fears any need of new fertilizing in his 
life-time or his .son’s. We observe this 
difference everywhere in prairiedom ; 
and it is perhaps this thought, this close 
interweaving of marked outward aspect 
with great human interests, that gives 
the prairie country its air of peculiar 
cheerfulness. To man the earth was 
given; for him its use and its beauty 
were created; it is his idea which en- 
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dows it with expression, whether savage 
or kindly. Rocks and mountains suggest 
the force required to conquer difficulties, 
and the power with which the lord of 
creation is endowed to subdue them ; and 
the chief charm and interest of such re- 
gions is derived, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, from’ this suggestion. Prairie 
images are more domestic, quiet, leisure- 
ly. No severe, wasting labor is demand- 
ed before corn and milk for wife and 
little ones are wrung from reluctant clods. 
No danger is there of sons or daughters 
being obliged to quit their homes and 
roam over foreign lands for a precarious 
and beggarly subsistence. No prairie- 
boy will ever carry about a hand-organ 
and a monkey, or see his sister yoked to 
the plough, by the side of horse or ox. 
Blessed be God that there are still places 
where grinding poverty is unfelt and un- 
feared! “Riches fineless” belong to 
these deep, soft fields, and they become 
picturesque by the thought, as the sea 
becomes so by the passing of a ship, and 
the burning desert by the foot-print of a 
traveller or the ashes of his fire. 

It was in spring weather, neither cold 
nor warm, now and then shiny, and 
again spattering with a heavy shower, or 


. misty under a warm, slow rain, — the 


snow still lying in little streaks under 
shady ridges,—that I first saw the prai- 
ries of Illinois. Everybody—kind every- 
body !—said, “ Why didn’t you come in 
June?” But I, not being a bird of the 
air, who alone travels at full liberty, the 
world before him where to choose and 
Providence his guide, cared not to answer 
this friendly query, but promised to be 
interested in the spring aspect of the 
prairies, after my fashion, as sincerely as 
more fastidious travellers can be in the 
summer one. It is very well to be pre- 
paréd when company is expected, but 
friends may come at any time. “ Brown 
fields and pastures bare” have no ter- 
rors forme. Green is gayer, but brown 
softer. Blue skies are not alone love- 
ly; gray ones set them off. Rain en- 
hances shine. Mud, to be sure ;—but 
then railroads are the Napoleons of mud. 
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Planks and platforms quench it complete- 
ly. One may travel through tenacious 
seas of it without smirching one’s boot- 
heel. There is even a feeling of triumph 
as we see it lying sulky and impotent on 
either side, while we bow] along dry-shod. 
When Noah and his family came out 
of the Ark, and found all “soft with 
the Deluge,” it was very different. The 
prospect must have been discouraging. 
I thought of it as we went through, or 
rather over, the prairies. But if there 
had been in those days an Ararat Cen- 
tral, with good “incline” and station- 
ary engine, they need not have sent out 
dove or raven, but might have started for 
home as soon as the rails shone in the 
sun and they could get the Ark on 
wheels. It would have been well to 
move carefully, to be sure ; and it is odd 
to think what a journey they might have 
had, now and then stopping or switching- 
off because of a dead Mastodon across 
the track, or a panting Leviathan lash- 
ing out, thirstily, with impertinent tail, 
—to say nothing of sadder sights and 
impediments. 

There were only pleasant reminis- 
cences of the Great Deluge as we flew 
along after a little one. Happy we! ina 
nicely-cushioned car, berthed, curtained, 
and, better than all, furnished with the 
“best society,” sans starch, sans crino- 
line; the gentlemen sitting on their hats 
as much as they pleased, and the ladies 
giving curls and collars the go-by, all in 
tip-top humor to be pleased. I could imag- 
ine but one improvement to our equi- 
page,—that a steam-organ attached to it 
should have played, very softly, Felicien 
David's lovely level music of “The Des- 
ert,” as we bowled along. There were 
long glittering side-streams between us 
and the black or green prairie,—streams 
with little ripples on their faces, as the 
breeze kissed them in passing, and now 
and then a dimple, under the visit of a 
vagrant new-born beetle., To call such 
shining waters mud or puddles did not 
accord with the spirit of the hour; so 
we fancied them the “ mirroring waters ” 
of the poet, and compared them to fer- 
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tilizing Nile,—whose powers, indeed, they 
share, to some extent. By their sides 
ought to be planted willows and poplars, 
and alders of half a dozen kinds, but are 
not yet. All in good time. Thirsty 
trees would drink up superfluous mois- 
ture, and in return save fuel by keeping 
off sweeping winds, and money by di- 
verting heavy snows, those Russian ene- 
mies to the Napoleon rail, and by pre- 
serving embankments, to which nothing 
but interlacing roots can give stability. 
Rows of trees bordering her railroads 
would make Illinois look more like 
France, which in many respects she al- 
ready resembles. 

Thé haze or mirage of the prairies is 
wonderfully fantastic and deceptive. The 
effect which seamen call looming is one 
of the commonest of its forms. This 
brings real but distant objects into view, 
and dignifies them in size and color, till 
we can take a farm-house for a white 
marble palace, and leafless woods with 
sunset clouds behind them for enchant- 
ed gardens hung with golden fruit. But 
the most gorgeous effects are, as is usual 
with air-castles, created out of nothing,— 
that is, nothing more substantial than air, 
mist, and sun- or moon- or star-beams. 
Fine times the imagination has, riding 
on purple and crimson rays, and building 
Islands of the Blest among vapors that 
have just risen from the turbid waters of 
the Mississippi! No Loudon or Down- 
ing is invoked for the contriving or beau- 
tifying of these villa-residences and this 
landscape-gardening: Genius comes with 
inspiration, as inspiration does with gen- 
ius; and we are our own architects and 
draughtsmen, rioting at liberty with Na- 
ture’s splendid palette at our command, 
and no thought of rule or stint. Why 
‘should we not, in solider things, derive 
more aid, like the poor little “ Marchion- 
ess” of Dickens, from this blessed pow- 
er of imagination? Those who do so are 
always laughed at as unpractical; but 
are they not most truly practical, if they 
find and use the secret. of gilding over, 
and so making beautiful or tolerable, 
things in themselves mean or sad ? 
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Once upon a time, then, the great 
State of Illinois was all under water ;—at 
least, so say the learned and statistical. 
If you doubt it, go count the distinctly- 
marked ridges in the so-called bluffs, and 
see how many years or ages this modern 
deluge has been subsiding. Where its 
remains once lay sweltering under the 
hot sun, and sucking miasms from his 
beams, now spread great green expanses, 
wholesome and fertile, making the best 
possible use of sunbeams, and offering, by 
their aid, every earthly thing that men 
and animals need for their bodily growth 
and sustenance, in almost fabulous abun- 
dance. 

The colored map of Illinois, as given 
in a nice, new book, called, “ Illinois as 
it is,” looks like a beautiful piece of silk, 
brocaded in green (prairies) on a brown- 
ish ground (woodland tracts),—the sur- 
face showing a nearly equal proportion 
of the two; while the swampy lands, 
designated by dark blue, —in allusion, 
probably, to the occasional state of mind 
of those who live near them,—take up 
a scarce appreciable part of the space. 
Long, straggling “ bluffs,” on the banks 
of the rivers, occupy still less room; 
but they make, on land and paper, an 
agreeable variety. People thus far go to _ 
them only for the mineral wealth with 
which they abound. It will be many 
years, yet, before they will be thought 
worth farming ; not because they would 
not yield well, but because there is so 
much land that yields better. 

Some parts of the State are hilly, and 
covered with the finest timber. The 
scenery of these tracts is equal to any of 
the kind in the United States ; and much 
of it has been long under cultivation, 
having been early chosen by Southern 
settlers, who have grown old upon the 
soil. Here and there, on these beautiful 
highlands, we find ancient ladies, bright- 
eyed and cheerful, who tell us they have 
occupied the selfsame house—built, Ken- 
tucky-fashion, with chimney outside—for 
forty years or so. The legends these 
good dames have to tell are, no doubt, 
quite as interesting in their way as those 
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which Sir Walter Scott used to thread 
the wilds of Scotland to gather up; but 
we value them not. By-and-by, poster- 
ity will anathematize us for letting our 
old national stories die in blind contempt 
or sheer ignorance of their value. 

The only thing to be found fault with 
in the landscape is the want of great 
fields full of stumps. It does not seem 
like travelling in a new country to see all 
smooth and ready for the plough. Trees 
are not liere looked upon as natural ene- 
mies; and so, where they grow, there 
they stand, and wave triumphant over 
the field like victors’ banners. No finer 
trees grow anywhere, and one loves to 
see them so prized. Yet we miss the 
dear old stumps. My heart leaps up 
when I behold hundreds of them so close 
together that you can hardly get a plough 
between. Long, long years ago, I have 
seen a dozen men toiling in one little 
cleared spot, jollily engaged in burning 
them with huge fires of brush-wood, chop- 
ping at them with desperate axes, and 
tearing the less tenacious out by the roots, 
with a rude machine made on the prin- 
ciple of that instrument by the aid of 
which the dentist revenges you on an 
offending tooth. The country looks tame, 
at first, without these, characteristic orna- 
ments, so suggestive of human occupancy. 
The ground is excellently fertile where 
stumps have been, and association makes 
us rather distrustful of its goodness where 
nothing but grass has ever grown. 

The prairies are not as flat in surface 
as one expects to find them. Except in 
the scarcity of trees, their surface is very 
much like other portions of what is con- 
sidered the best farming land. There 
are great tracts of what are called bushy 
prairies, covered with a thick growth of 
hazel and sassafras, jessamine and hon- 
ey-suckle, and abounding in grape-vines. 
These tracts possess springs in abun- 
dance: The “islands” so often alluded 
to by travellers are most picturesque 
and beautiful features in the landscape. 
They must not be compared to oases, 
for they are surrounded by anything but 
sterility; but they are the evidence of 
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springs, and génerally of a slight rise in 
the ground, and the timber upon them is 
of almost tropical luxuriance. Herds of 
deer are feeding in their shade, the mur- 
mur of wild bees fills the air, and the 
sweet vine-smell invites birds and insects 
of every brilliant color. Prairie-chickens 
are in flocks everywhere, and the ap- 
proach of civilization scarcely ever dis- 
turbs them. No engine-driver in the 
southern part of the State but has often 
seen deer startled by the approach of his 
train, and many tell tales of more fero- 
cious denizens of the wilds. Buffalo have 
all long since disappeared; but what 
times they must have had in this their 
paradise, before they went! Oh the 
higher prairies the grass is of a superior 
quality, and its seed almost like wheat. 
On those which are low and humid it 
grows rank and tough, and sometimes so 
high that a man on horseback may pass 
through it unobserved. The crowding 
of vegetation, owing to the over-fertility 
of the soil, causes all to tend upward, so 
that most of the growth is extra high, 
rather than spreading in breadth. In 
the very early spring, the low grass is 
interspersed with quantities of violets, 
strawberry-blossoms, and other delicate 
flowers. As the grass grows taller, flow- 
ers of larger size and more brilliant hues 
diversify it, till at length the whole is like 
a flowery forest, but destined to be burnt 
over in the autumn, leaving their ashes 
to help forward the splendid growth of 
their successors. ; 

One of the marvels of this marvellous 
prairiedom, at the present hour, is the 
taste and skill displayed in houses and 
gardens. One fancies a “settler” in the 
Western wilds so occupied with thoughts 
of shelter and sustenance as hardly to 
remember that a house must be perpen-* 
dicular to be safe, and a garden fenced 
before it is worth planting. But every 
mile of our prairie-flight reminds us, that, 
where no time and labor are to be con- 
sumed in felling trees and “toting” logs 
to mill,—planks and joists, and such like, 
walking in, by rail, all ready for the 
framing,—there is leisure for reflection 
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and choice as to form; and also, that, 
where fertility is the inevitable attendant 
upon the first incision of the plough, 
what we shall plant and how we shall 
plant it become the only topics for con- 
sideration. Setting aside the merely tem- 
porary residences of the poorer class of 
farmers,—houses sure to be replaced by 
palaces of pine-boards, at least, before 
a great while, provided the owner does 


not “move West,” or take to whiskey,— . 


the cottages we catch glimpses of from 
car-windows are pretty and well-planned, 
and some of them show even better on 
the inside than on the out. I must for- 
bear to enlarge on the comfort and abun- 
dance of these dwellings, lest I trench 
upon private matters; but I may men- 
tion, by way of illustrating my subject, 
and somewhat as the painter introduces 
human figures into his picture to give 
an idea of the height of a tower or the 
vastness of a cathedral, that I have found 
an abundant and even elegant table, 
under frescoed ceiling, in a cottage near 
the Illinois Central, and far south of the 
mid-line of this wonderful State, so late- 
ly a seeming waste through much of its 
extent. 

And thus throughout. At one moment 
a bare expanse, looking man-despised, if 
not God-forgotten,—and at the next, a 
smiling village, with tasteful dwellings, 
fine shrubbery, great hotels, spires point- 
ing heavenward, and trees that look 
down with the conscious dignity of old 
settlers, as if they had stood just so since 
the time of good .Father Marquette, that 
stout old missionary, who first planted 
the holy cross in their shade, and, “ after 
offering to the Mightiest thanks and sup- 
plications, fell asleep to wake no more.” 

There are many interesting reminis- 
éences or traditions of the early Euro- 
pean settlers of Illinois. After Father 
Marquette, — whom I always seem to 
see in Hicks’s sweet picture of a monk 
inseribing the name JESU on the bark 
of a tree in the forest,—came La Salle, 
an emissary of the great Colbert, under 
Louis XIV. ; an explorer of many he- 
roic qualities, who has left in this whole 
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region, important traces of his wander- 
ings, and the memory of his bloody and 
cruel murder at the impious hands of. his 
own followers, who had not patience to 
endure to the end. Counted as part of 
Florida, under Spanish rule, and part of 
Louisiana, under that of the French,— 
falling into the hands of the celebrated 
John Law, in the course of his bubble 
Mississippi scheme, and afterwards ced- 
ed with Canada and Nova Scotia to 
the English, Illinois was never Ameri- 
canized until the peace of ’83. The 
spongy turf of her prairies bore the 
weight of many a fort, and drank the 
blood of the slain in many a battle, when 
all around her was at peace. The fer- 
tility of her soil and the comparative 
mildness of her climate caused her to 
be eagerly contended for, as far back 
as 1673, when the pioneers grew poet- 
ical under the inspiration of “a joy that 
could not be expressed,” as they passed 
her “broad plains, all garlanded with 
majestic forests and checkered with illim- 
itable prairies and island groves.” “ We 
are Illinois,” said the poor Indians to 
Father Marquette,—meaning, in their 
language, “We are men.” And the 
Jesuits treated them as men; but by 
traders they soon began to be’ treated 
like beasts; and of course—poor things! 
—they did their best to behave accord- 
ingly. All the forts are ruins now; there 
is no longer occasion for them. The 
Indians are nothing. There can scarcely 
be found the slightest trace of their occu- 
pancy of these rich acres. Nations that 
build nothing but uninscribed burial-pla- 
ces foreshadow their own doom,—to re- 
turn to the soil and be forgotten. But ' 
the mode of their passing away is not, 
therefore, a matter of indifference. 

On the stronger and more intelligent 
rests the responsibility of such changes ; 
and in the case of our Indians, it is cer- 
tain that a load of guilt, individual and 
national, rests somewhere. Necessity is 
no Christian plea. “It must needs be 
that offences come, but woe to him by 
whom the offence cometh!” ‘The Indian 
and the negro shall rise up in judgment 
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against our rich and happy land, and 
condemn it for inhumanity and selfish- 
ness. Have they not already done so? 
Blood and treasure, poured out like water, 
have been the beginnings of retribution 
in one case; a deeper and more vital 
punishment, such as belongs to bosom- 
sins, awaits us in the other. Shall no 
penitence, no sacrifice, attempt to avert 
it? 

Illinois, level, fertile, joyous, took 
French rule very kindly. The mission- 
aries, who were physicians, schoolmas- 
ters, and artisans, as well as preachers, 
lived among the people, instructed them 
in the arts of life as well as in the cere- 
monies and spirit of the Catholic faith; 
and natives and foreigners seem to have 
dwelt together in peace and love. The 
French brought with them the regularity 
and neatness that characterize their home- 
settlements, and the abundance in which 
they lived enabled them to be public- 
spirited and to deal liberally even with 
‘the Indians. They raised wheat in such 
plenty that Indian corn was cultivated 
chiefly for provender, although they found 
the voyageurs glad to buy it as they pass- 
ed back and forth on their adventurous 
journeys. The remains of their houses 
show how substantially they built; two 
or three modern sudden houses could be 
made out of one old French picketed 
and porticoed cottage. 

The appearance of an Ilinois settler 
in those days was rather picturesque than 
elegant,— substance before show being 
the principle upon which it was planned. 
While the Indian still wore his paint and 
feathers when he came to trade, the rural 
swain appeared in a capote made of 
blanket, with.a hood that served in cold 
weather instead of a Leary, buck-skin 
overalls, moccasins of raw-hide, and, gen- 
erally, only a natural shock of Samp- 
sonian locks between his head and the 
sun; while his lady-love was satisfied 
with an outfit not very different,—save 
that there is no tradition that she ever 
capped the climax of ugliness by wear- 
ing Bloomers. There were gay colors 
for holidays, no doubt; but not till 1830, 
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we are told, did the genuine Illinois set- 
tler adopt the commonplace dress of this 
imitative land. What pity when people 
are in such haste to do away with every- 
thing characteristic in costume ! 

- Both sexes worked hard, bore rough 
weather without flinching, and attended 
carefully to their religious duties; but, 
withal, they were gay and joyous, ready 
for dance and frolic, and never so anx- 
ious to make money that they forgot to 
make fun. 

What must the ghosts of these primi- 
tive Christians think of their successors, 
ploughing in broadcloth and beaver, 
wading through the mud in patent-leath- 
er boots, and all the while wrinkled with 
anxiety, gaunt with ambition, and grudg- 
ing themselves three holidays a year! 

Immigrants in time changed the char- 
acter of the population as well as its 
dress, and for a while there seems to 
have been something of a jumble of ele- 
ments, new laws conflicting with old hab- 
its, hungry politicians preying upon a 
simple people, who only desired to be 
let alone, and who, when they discovered 
some gross imposition, were philosophical 
enough to call it, jokingly, being “greased 
and swallowed.” This anarchical condi- 
tion resulted, as usual, in habits of per- 
sonal violence; and, at one time, an 
adverse vote was considered matter for 
stabbing or gouging, and juries often dis- 
missed indictments, fearing private ven- 
geance in case of a discharge of their 
duty. They made a wide distinction, 
in murder trials, between him who com- 
mitted the crime in a passion and those 
who did the thing quietly; so that you 
had only to walk up to the person who 
had offended you, and shoot him in the 
open street, to feel tolerably sure of im 
punity. In short, there seems to have 
prevailed, at that time, north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, very much the same 
state of things that still prevails south 
of it; but there was other leaven at 
work, and the good sense of the people 
gradually got the better of this short- 
sighted folly of violence. 

It is reported as fact, by all writers on 
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the earlier history of this State, that the 
holding of courts was conducted very 
much in the style reported of the back 
counties of Georgia and Alabama in our 
day. The sheriff would go out into the 
court-yard and say to the people, “ Come 
in, boys,—the court is going to begin,”— 
or sometimes, “Our John’ is going to 
open court now,”—the judge being just 
one of the “boys.” r 
Judges did not like to take upon them- 
selves the onus of deciding cases, but 
shared it with the jury as far as possible. 
One story, well authenticated, runs thus: 


A certain judge, having to pass sentence’ 


of death upon one of his neighbors, did 
it in the following form: “Mr. Green, 
the jury in their verdict say you are 
guilty of murder, and the law in that 
case says you are to be hung. Now I 
want you and all your friends down on 
Indian Creek to know that it is not me 
that condemns you, but the jury and the 
law. What time would you like to be 
hung, Sir?” The poor man replied, that 
it made no difference to him; he would 
rather the court should appoint a time. 
“ Well, then, Mr. Green,” says the judge, 
“the court will allow you four weeks’ time 
to prepare for death and settle up your 
business.” It was here suggested by the 
Attorney-General that it was usual in 
such cases for the court to recapitulate 
the essential parts of the evidence, to 
set forth the nature and enormity of the 
crime, and solemnly to exhort the pris- 
oner to repent and fit himself for the aw- 
ful doom awaiting him. “Oh!” said the 
judge, “Mr. Green understands all that 
as well as if I had preached to him a 
month. Don’t you, Mr. Green? You 
understand you’re to be hung this day 
four weeks?” “Yes, Sir,” replied Mr. 
Green, and so the matter ended. 

One legal brilliant blazes on the fore- 
head of youthful Illinois, in the shape of 
a summary remedy for duelling. One 
of those heroes who think it safer to ap- 
peal to chance than to logic in vindica- 
tion of tarnished honor, and who imagine 
the blood of a dead friend the only salve 
to be relied on for the cure of wounded 
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feelings, killed his opponent in a duel. 
The law of Illinois very coolly hanged 
the survivor; and from that time to this, 
other remedies have been found for spir- 
itual hurts, real or imaginary. Nobody 
has fancied it necessary to fight with a 
noose round his neck. If ever capital 
punishment were lawful, (which I con- 
fess I do not think it ever can be,) it 
would be as a desperate remedy against 
this horrid relic of medieval superstition 
and impiety, no wiser or more Christian 
than the ordeal by burning ploughshares 
or poisoned wine. . The rope in judicial 
hands is certainly as lawful as the pistol 
in rash ones; so the duellist has no rea- 
son to complain. 

Some of the later days of Ilinois, the 
days of Indian wars and Mormon wars, 
pro-slavery wars and financial wars, are 
too red and black for peaceful pages; 
and as they were incidental rather than 
characteristic, they do not come within our 
narrow limits. There is still too large an | 
infusion of the cruel slavery spirit in the 
laws of Illinois; but the immense tide of 
immigration will necessarily remedy that, 
by overpowering the influence introduced 
over the southern border. So nearly a 
Southern State was Illinois once. consid- 
ered to be, that, in settling the northern 
boundary, it was deemed essential to give 
her a portion of the lake-shore, that her 
interests might be at least balanced. 
They have proved to be more than bal- 
anced by this wise provision. 

The little excuse there is in this fa- 
vored region for a sordid devotion to toil, 
a journey through the State, even at fly- 
ing pace, is sufficient to show. The fer- 
tility of the soil is the despair of scientific 
farming. Who cares for rules, when he 
has only to drop a seed and tread on it, 
to be sure of a hundred-fold return ? 
Who talks of succession of crops, when 
twelve burdens of wheat, taken from the 
same soil in as many years, leave the 
ground black and ready for another 
yield of almost equal abundance? An 
alluvial tract of about three hundred 
thousand acres, near the Mississippi, has 
been cultivated in Indiay corn a hundred 
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and fifty years,—indeed, ever since the 
French occupation of Illinois. What of 
under-draining ? Some forty or fifty riv- 
ers threading the State, besides smaller 
streams innumerable, always will do that, 
as soon as the Nilic floods of spring have 
accomplished their work by floating to 
the surface the finest part of the soil. 
Irrigation? You may now grow rice on 
one farm and grapes on another, without 
travelling far between. It is true, there 
must be an end to this universality of 
power and advantage, some day; but 
nobody can see far enough ahead to feel 
afraid, and it is not in the spirit of our 
time to think much. about the good of 
our grandchildren. “ What has posterity 
done for me ?” is the instinctive question 
of the busy Westerner, as he sits down 
under vine and fig-tree which his own 
hands have planted, to enjoy peace and 
plenty, after suffermg the inevitable 
hardships of pioneer life. You may tell 
him he is not wise to scorn good rules; 
but he will reply, that he did not come so 
far West, and begin life anew, for the 
sake of being wise, but of making money, 
and that as rapidly as possible. He has 
forgotten the care and economy learned 
among the cold and stony hills of New 
England, and wants to do everything 
on a large scale. He likes to hear of 
patent reapers, Briarean threshing-ma- 
chines, and anything that will save him 
most of the time and trouble of gather- 
ing in his heavy crops,—but that is all. 
The growth of those crops he has noth- 
ing to do with. That is provided for 
by Nature in Illinois; if it were not, 
he would move “out West.” 

Stories of this boundless fertility are 
rife here. One pioneer told us, that, 
when a fence is to be made and post- 
holes are wanted, it is only necessary to 
drop beet-seed ‘ten feet apart all around 
the field, and, when the beet is ripe, you 
pull it up and your post-hole is ready! 
To be sure, there was a twinkle in the 
corner of his eye as he stated this novel 
ahd interesting fact; but, after all, the 
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may suppose. Our friend went on to 
state, that, in- his district, they had a kind 
of corn which produced from a single 
grain a dozen stalks of twelve ears each; 
and not content with this, on most of the 
stalks you would find, somewhere near 
the top, a small calabash full of shelled 
corn! To put the matter beyond doubt, 
he pulled a handful of the corn from his 
ae which he invited us to plant, and 
satisfy ourselves. 

The reader has probably concluded, by 
this time, that beets and corn are not the 
only enormous things grown in Illinois. 

A friend told us, in perfectly good 
faith, that a tract of his, some fourteen 
thousand acres, in the southern part of 
the State, contained coal enough to warm 
the world, and more iron than that coal 
would smelt,—salt enough for all time, 
and marble and rich metallic ores of 
various kinds besides. In one region are 
found inexhaustible beds of limestone, 
the smoke of whose burning fills the 
whole spring air, and the crevices of 
whose formation make very pokerish- 
looking caves, which young and adven- 
turous ladies are fond of exploring; in 
another we come to quantities of that 
snow-white porcelain clay of which some 
people suppose themselves to have been 
originally formed, but which has been, in 
a commercial point of view, hitherto a 
desideratum in these United States of 
ours. The people at Mound City (an 
aspiring rival of Cairo, on the banks of 
the Ohio) are about building a factory 
for the exploitation of this clay, not into 
ladies and gentlemen, (unpopular articles 
here,) but into china-ware, the quality 
of which will be indisputable. 

One soon ceases wondering at the 
tropicality of the Illinoisian imagination. 
Ali Baba’s eye-straining experiences were 
poor, compared to these every-day reah- 
ties. 

The “ Open Sesame” in this case has 
been spoken through the railroad-whistle. 
Railroads cannot make mines and quar- 
ries, and fat soil and bounteous rivers; 
yet railroads have been the making of 
Illinois. Nobody who has ever seen her 
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spring roads, where there are no rails, 
can ever question it. From the very 
fatness of her soil, the greater part of 
the State must have been one Slough of 
Despond for three quarters of the year, 
and her inhabitants strangers to each oth- 
er, if these iron arms had not drawn the 
people together and bridged the gulfs for 
them. No roads but railroads could pos- 
sibly have threaded the State, a large 
and the best portion of whose surface 
is absolutely devoid of timber, stone, 
gravel, or any other available material. 
The prairies must have remained flowery 
deserts, visited as a curiosity every year 
by strangers, but without dwellings for 
want of wood. The vast quarries must, 
of course, have lain useless, for want of 
transporting power,— our friend’s coal 
and iron undisturbed, waiting for an 
earthquake,—and the poetical pioneer’s 
beets and Indian corn unplanted, and 
therefore uncelebrated. Well may it be 
said here, that iron is more valuable than 
gold. Population, agriculture, the me- 
chanic arts, literature, taste, civilization, 
in short, are all magnetized by the benefi- 
cent rail, and follow wherever it leads. 
The whole southern portion of Illinois 
has been nicknamed “ Egypt,’ —whether 
because at its utmost point, on a dampish 
delta, reposes the far-famed city of Cai- 
ro,—or whether, as wicked satirists pre- 
tend, its denizens have been found, in 
certain particulars, rather behind our 
times in intellectual light. Whatever 
may have been the original excuse for 
the sobriquet, the derogatory one exists 
no more. Light has penetrated, and 
darkness can reign no longer. Every 
day, a fiery visitant, bearing the collec- 
tive intelligence of the whole world’s do- 
ings and sayings, dashes through Egypt 
into Cairo, giving off scintillations at 
every hamlet on the way,—and every 
day the brilliant marvel returns, bring- 
ing northward, not only the good things 
of the Ohio and Mississippi, but tropic 
on-dits and oranges, only a few hours 
old, to the citizens of Chicago, far “in 
advance of the (New York) mail.” With 
the rail comes the telegraph; and whis- 
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pers of the rise and fall of fancies and 
potatoes, of speculations and elections, 
of the sale of corner-lots and the eva- 
sion of bank-officers, are darting about 
in every direction over our heads, as 
we unconsciously admire the sunset, or 
sketch a knot of rosy children as they 
come trooping from a quaint school-house 
on the prairie edge. Fancy the rail 
gone, and we have neither telegraph, nor 
school-house, nor anytHing of all this but 
the sunset,—and even that we could not 
be there to see in spring-time, at least, 
unless we could transmigrate for the time 
into the relinquished forms of some of 
these aboriginal bull-frogs, which grow to 
the nice size of two feet in length, des- 
tined, no doubt, to receive the souls of 
habitual croakers hereafter. 

But if the railroads have been the 
making of the Jand, it is not to be denied 
that the land has been the making of 
the railroads. Egyptian minds they must 
have been, that grudged the tracts given 
by the United States to the greatest of 
roads, the greatest road in the world. 
Having bestowed a line of alternate sec- 
tions on this immense undertaking,—vital 
in importance, and impossible without 
such aid,—the Government at once doub- 
led the price of the intermediate sections, 
and sold them at the doubled price, though 
they had been years, and might have 
been ages, in market unsold, without 
means of communication and building. 
Who, then, was the loser? Not the Unit- 
ed States; for they received for half the 
land just what they would otherwise have 
received for the whole. Not the State; 
for it lays hands on a good slice of the an- 
nual profits, not to speak of incalculable 
benefits beside. Not the farmer, surely ; 
for what would his now high-priced land 
be worth, if the grand road were annihi- 
lated? Not the bond-holder; for he re- 
ceives a fair, full interest on his money, 
Not the stock-holder; for he looks with 
eyes of faith toward a great future. It 
was a sort of triangular or quadrangular 
or pentangular bargain, in which all these 
parties were immensely benefited. The 
traveller blesses such liberal policy, as 
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he flies along towards the land of oranges, 
or turns aside to measure mammoth beets 
or weigh extra-supernal corn, to “ bore” 
or to “prospect,” to pick at oölite and 
shale or to “ peep and botanize” through 
an inexhaustible Flora. The present writ- 
er has certainly reason to be grateful,— 
not, alas! with that gushing warmth of 
feeling which the owners of shares or 
bonds naturally experience,—but as an 
“’umble individual” who could not have 
found material for this valuable article, 
if certain gentlemen who do own the said 
shares had not been very enterprising. 

The man who may be said to have de- 
vised the land-basis for railroads through 
unsettled tracts—a financier of unsur- 
passed sagacity, and once the soul of 
commercial honor as well as intelligence 
—should not, m his dishonored grave, 
and far beyond the reach of human 
scorn or vengeance, be denied the credit 
of what he accomplished before the fatal 
madness seized his soul and dragged him 
to perdition. Let it be enough that his 
name has come to be an epithet of in- 
famy in his land’s language. Let not the 
grandeur of his views, the intent with 
which he set out, and the good he 
achieved, be lost in oblivion. Pride— 
“by that sin fell the angels !”—cast him 
headlong down the irrecoverable steep — 

“ And when he fell, he fell like Lucifer,” — 
aye! like Wolsey and Bacon,— 

“ Never to rise again!’ 
It is no sin to hope that the All-seeing 
eye discerned in those noble undertak- 
` ings and beneficent results the germ of 
wings that shall one day bear him back 
to light and mercy. Let us, who benefit 
by his good deeds, not insist on remem- 
bering only the evil! 

Chicago, the Wondrous, sits amid her 
wealth, like a magnificent sultana, half 
reclining over a great oval mirror, sup- 
plied by that lake of lakes, the fathom- 
‘less Michigan. Perhaps the resemblance 
might be unpoetically traced to particu- 
lars; for we are told by lotos-eating trav- 
ellers, that Oriental beauties, with all 
their splendor, are not especially clean. 
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Certain it is that our Occidental sultana 
dresses her fair head with towers and 
spires, and hangs about her neck long 
rows of gems in the shape of stately and 
elegant dwellings,—yet, descending to her 
feet, we sink in mud and mire, or tumble 
unguardedly into excavations set lke 
traps for the unwary, or oust whole col- 
onies of rats from beneath plank walks 
where they have burrowed securely ever 
since “improvements” began. At some 
seasons, indeed, there is no mud; because 
the high winds from the lake or the 
prairies turn the mud into dust, which 
blinds our eyes, fills our mouths, and 
makes us Quakers in appearance and 
anything but saints in heart. Chicago- 
walking resembles none but such as 
Christian encountered as he fled from 
the City of Destruction ; yet in this case 
the ills are those of a City of Construc- 
tion,—sure to disappear as soon as the 
builders find time to care for such trifles. 
Chicago people, it is well known, walk 
with their heads in the clouds, and, natu- 
rally, do not mind what happens to their 
feet. It is only strangers who exclaim, 
and sometimes more than exclaim, at 
the dangers of the way. Cast-away car- 
riages lie along the road-side, like ships 
on Fire Island beach. Nobody minds 
them. If you see a gentleman at a dis- 
tance, progressing slowly with a gliding 
or floundering pace, you conclude he 
has a horse under him, and, perhaps, 
on nearer approach, you see bridle and 
headstall. This is in early spring, while 
the frost is coming out of the ground. 
As the season advances, the horse emer- 
ges, and you are just getting a fair sight 
of him when the dust begins and he 
disappears again. So say the scoffers, 
and those who would, but do not, own 
any city-lots in that favored vicinity ; 
and to the somewhat heated mind of 
the traveller who encounters such things 
for the first time, the story does not seem 
so very much exaggerated. Simple way- 
farers like myself, however, tell no such 
wicked tales of the Garden City; but 
remember only her youth, her grandeur, 
her spirit, her hospitality, her weight of 
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cares, her immense achievements, and 
her sure promise of future metropolitan 
splendors. iadli 

The vicinity of Chicago is all dotted 
with beautiful villa-residences. To drive 
among them is like turning over a book 
of architectural drawings,—so great is 
their variety, and so marked the taste 
which prevails. Many of them are of 
the fine light-colored stone found ip the 
neighborhood, and their substantial ‘ex- 
cellence inspires a feeling that all this 
prosperity is of no ephemeral character. 
People do not build such country-houses 
until they feel settled and secure. The 
lake-shore is of course the line of attrac- 
tion, for it is the only natural beauty of 
the place. But what trees! Several of 
the streets of Chicago may easily become 
as beautiful drives as the far-famed Cas- 
cine at Florence, and will be so before 
her population doubles again, — which 
is giving but a short interval for the 
improvement. 
ever. Land on the lake-shore is too 
precious, and the flats west of the town 
are quite despised. Yet city parks do 
not demand very unequal surface, and 
it would not require a very potent land- 
scape-gardener or an unheard-of amount 
of dollars to make a fine driving- and 
riding-ground, where the new carriages 
of the fortunate might be aired, and the 
fine horses of the gay exercised, during 
a good part of the year. 

To describe Chicago, one would need 
all the superlatives set in a row. Grand- 
est, flattest, —muddiest, dustiest, — hot- 
test, coldest,— wettest, driest,— farthest 
north, south, east, and west from other 
places, consequently most central,—best 
harbor on Lake Michigan, worst harbor 
and smallest river any great commercial 
city ever lived on,—most elegant in ar- 
chitecture, meanest in hovel-propping,— 
wildest in speculation, solidest in value, 
— proudest in self-esteem, loudest in 
self-disparagement, — most lavish, most 
grasping, — most public-spirited in some 
things, blindest and darkest on some 
points of highest interest. $ 

And some poor souls would doubtless 


No parks as yet, how- - 
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add,— most fascinating, or most deso- 
late,—aceording as one goes there, gay 
and hopeful, to find troops of prosperous 
friends, or, lonely and poor, with the dis- 
tant hope of bettering broken fortunes 
by struggling among the driving thou- 
sands already there on the same errand. 
There is; perhaps, no place in the world 
where it is more necessary to take a 
bright and hopeful view of life, and none 
where this is more difficult. There is 
too much at stake. Those who have 
visited Baden-Baden and her Kur-saal 
sisters in the height of the season need 
not be told that no “church-face” ever 
equalled in solemnity the countenances 
of those who surround the fatal tables, 
waiting for the stony lips of the croupier 
to announce “Noir perd? or “Rouge 
gagne.” At Chicago are a wider table, 
higher stakes, more desperate throws, and 
Fate herself presiding, or what seems 
Fate, at once partial and inexorable. 
But, on this great scale, even success 
fails to bring smiles. The winners sit 
“ with hair on end at their own wonders,” 
and half-fearing that such golden show- 
ers have some illusion about them and 
may prove fairy favors at last. Next to 
this feeling comes the thirst for more. 
Enlarged means bring enlarged desires 
and ever-extending plans. The repose 
and lightness of heart that were at first 
to be the reward of success recede far- 
ther and farther into the dim distance, 
until at last they are lost sight of entire- 
ly, confessed, with a sigh, to be unattain- 


able. How can people in this State wear 


cheerful countenances? When one looks 
at the gay and social faces and habits of 


some little German town, where are cul-* 
tivated people, surrounded by the books - 


and pictures they love, with leisure enough 
for music and dancing and tea-garden 
chat, for deep friendships and lofty mus- 
ings, it would seem as if our shrewd 
Yankee-land and its outcroppings at the 
West had not yet found out everything 
worth knowing. Froissart’s famous re- 
mark about the English in France — 
“ They take their pleasure sadly, after 
their fashion "—may apply to the popu- 
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lation of Chicago, and it will be some 
time yet, I fancy, before they will take 
it very gayly. 

At a little country-town, the other day, 
not within a thousand miles of Chicago, 
a family about leaving for a distant place 
advertised their movables for sale at auc- 
tion. There was such a stir through- 
out the settlement as called forth an 
expression of wonder from a stranger. 
“Ah!” said a good lady, “auctions are 
the only gayety we have here !” 

Joking apart, there was a deep Amer- 
ican truth in this seeming niaiserie. 

Chicago has, as we have said, with all 
her wealth, no public park or other pro- 
vision for out-door recreation. She has 
no gallery of Art, or the beginning of one, 
—no establishment of music, no public 
library,—no social institution whatever, 
except the church. Without that blessed 
bond, her people would be absolute units, 
as independent of each other as the 
grains of sand on the seashore, swept 
hither and thither by the ocean winds. 

But even before these words have 
found their way to the Garden City, 
they will, perhaps, be inapplicable,—so 
rapid is progress at the West. The 
people are like a great family moving 
into a new house. .There is so much 
sweeping and dusting to do, so much 
finding of places for the furniture, so 
much time to spend in providing for 
breakfast, dinner, and tea, lodging and 
washing, that nobody thinks of unpack- 
ing the pictures, taking the books out 
of their boxes, or getting up drives or 
riding-parties. All these come in good 
time, and will be the better done for a 
` little prudent delay. 

There is, to the stranger, an appear- 
ance of extreme hurry in Chicago, and 
the streets are very peculiar in not hav- 
ing a lady walking in them. Day after 
day I traversed them, meeting crowds 
of men, who looked like the representa- 
tives of every nation and tongue and 
people,—and every class of society, from 
the greenest rustic, or the most undis- 
guised sharper, to the man of most seri- 
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ous respectability, or him of highest ton. 
Yet one lady walking in the streets I 
saw not; and when I say not one lady, 
I mean that I did not meet a woman 
who seemed to claim that title, or any 
title much above that of an ordinary 
domestic. Perhaps this is only a spring 
symptom, which passes off when the mud 
dries up a little——but it certainly gave 
a rather forlorn or funereal aspect to 
the streets for the time. 

There is, nevertheless, potent inspira- 
tion in the resolute and occupied air of 
these crowds. Hardly any one stays 
long among them without feeling a de- 
sire to share their excitement, and do 
something towards the splendid future 
which is evidently beckoning them on. 
Preparing the future! It is glorious 
business. No wonder it makes the pulse 
quicken and the eye look as if it saw 
spirits. It may be said, that in some 
sense we are all preparing the future; 
but in the West there is a special mean- 
ing in the expression. In circumstances 
so new and wondrous, first steps are all- 
important. Those who have been provi- 
dentially led to become early settlers have 
immense power for good or evil. One 
can trace in many or most of our West- 
ern towns, and even States, the spirit of 
their first influential citizens. Happy is 
it for Chicago that she has been favored 
in this respect,—and to her honor be 
it said, that she appreciates her bene- 
factors. Of one citizen, who has been 
for twenty years past doing the quiet and 
modest work of a good genius in the 
city of his adoption, it is currently said, 
that he has built a hundred miles of her 
streets,—and there is no mark of respect 
and gratitude that she would not gladly 
show him. ~ Other citizens take the most 
faithful and disinterested care of her 
schools; and to many she is indebted for 
an amount of liberality and public spirit 
which is constantly increasing her enor- 
mous prosperity. Happy the city which 
possesses such citizens! Happy the citi- 
zens who have a city so nobly deserving 
of their best services ! 
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AN EVENING WITH THE TELEGRAPH-WIRES. 


My cousin Moses has made the dis- 
covery that he is a powerful magnet- 
izer. 

Like many others who have newly 
come into possession of a small tract in 
those mysterious, outlying, unexplored 
wildernesses of Nature, which we call 
by so many names, but which as yet re- 
fuse to be defined or classed, he has 
been naturally eager to commence oper- 
ations, and exploit and farm it a little. 
He is making experiments on a narrow 
border of his wild lands. He is a man 
of will and of strong physique, with an 
inquiring and scientific turn of mind, 
which inclines him chiefly to metaphys- 
ical studies. It is not to be wondered 
at, that, having lately discovered that he 
possesses the mesmeric gift, he should not 
sufficiently discriminate as to its appli- 
cation. Later he will see that it is an 
agent not to be tampered with, and nev- 
er to be used on healthy subjects, but ap- 
plied only to invalids. To-day he is like 
a newly-armed knight-errant, bounding 
off on his steed at sunrise, in search of 
adventures. 

One afternoon, not long since, he was 
telling me of his extraordinary successes 
with somnambulists and somnoparlists,— 
of old ladies cured of nervous headaches 
and face-twitches, and of young ones put 
to sleep at a distance from the magnet- 
izer, dropping into a trance suddenly as 
a bird struck by a gun-shot, simply by 
an act of his volition,—of water turned 
into wine, and wine into brandy, to the 
somnambulic taste, —and so on, till we 
got wandering into crooked by-paths of 
physics and metaphysics, that seemed to 
lead us nowhere in particular, — when 
I said, “Come, Cousin Moses, suppose 
you try it on me, by way of experiment. 
But I have my doubts if you'll ever put 
me to sleep.” 

My cousin yielded to my request with 
alacrity ;—every subject for mesmerism 


# 
was for him legitimate ;—and I relinquish- 
ed myself to his passes with the docility 
of a man about to be shaved. 

The passes from the head downward 
were kept up perseveringly for half 
an hour, without my experiencing any 
change, or manifesting the least symptom 
of drowsiness. At last the charm began 
to work. I began to be conscious of a 
singular trickling or creeping sensation 
following the motion of his*passes down 
my arms. My respiration grew short. 
I experienced, however, no tendency to 
sleep, and my mind was perfectly calm 
and unexcited. My cousin was satisfied 
with his experiment so far, but we both 
concluded it had better end here: So 
he made the reverse passes, in order to 
undo the knot he was beginning to tie in 
my nerves. He did not, however, en- 
tirely succeed in untying it. I was a 
healthy subject, and the magnetism con- 
tinued to affect my nerves, in spite of 
the untangling passes. 

Soon after, I rose and took my leave. 
I was strangely excited, but it was a 
purely physical, and not a mental excite- 
ment. Thinking that a walk would quiet 
me, I went through street after street, 
until I reached the outskirts of the city. 
It was a mild September evening. The 
fine weather and the sight of the trees 
and fields tempted me to continue my 
walk. It was near sunset, and I strolled 
on and on, watching the purple gray and 
ruddy gold of the clouds, until I had got 
fairly into the country. 

As I rambled on, I was suddenly seized 
with a fancy to climb a tree which stood 
by the roadside, and rest myself in a 
convenient notch which I observed be- 
tween two of the limbs. I was soon 
seated in among the branches, with a 
canopy of leaves around and over me,— 
feeling, in my still nervous condition, as I 
leaned my back against the mossy bark, 
like a magnified tree-toad in clothes. 
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The air was balmy and fragrant, and 
against the amber of the western sky 
rose and fell numberless little clouds of 
insects. ‘The birds were chirping and 
fluttering about me, and made their ar- 
rangements for their night's lodging, in 
manifest dread of the clothed tree-toad 
who had invaded their leafy premises. 

The peculiar nervousness which had 
taken possession of me was now passing 
off, to be replaced by a species of mental 
exaltation. I was becoming conscious 
of something approaching semi-clairvoy- 
ance, and yet not in the ordinary form. 
Sensation, emotion, thought were inten- 
sified. The landscape around me was 
dotted with farm-houses, pillowed in soft, 
dark clumps of trees. One by one, the 
lights began to appear at the windows,— 
soft rising stars of home-joys. The glo- 
_ vious September sunset was fading, but 
still resplendent in the west. The land- 
scape was pervaded with a deeper re- 
pose, the glowing clouds with a diviner 
-splendor than that which filled the eye. 
Then thronging memories awoke. My 
remembrances of all my past life in the 
crowded cities of America and Europe 
rose vividly before me. In the long 
strata of solid gray clouds, where the 
sun had gone down, leaving only a few 
vapory gold-fishes swimming in the clear 
spaces above, I could fancy I saw the 
lonely Roman Campagna and the won- 
drous dome of St. Peter’s, as when first 
beheld on the horizon ten years ago. 
Then, as from the slopes of San Miniato 
at sunset, gray, red-tiled Florence, with 
its Boboli gardens, full of nightingales, 
its old towers and cathedrals, and its soar- 
ing Giotto Campanile. Then Genoa, 
with its terraces and marble palaces, and 
that huge statue of André Doria. Then 
Naples, gleaming white in the eye of day 
over her pellucid depths of sea. The 
golden days of Italy floated by me. Then 
came the memories, glad or sad, of days 
that had passed in my own native land,— 
in the very city that lay behind me,—the 
intimate communings with dear friends,— 
the musical and the merry nights,the 
trials, anxieties, sorrows ——— 
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But all this is very egotistical and un- 
necessary. I merely meant to say that I 
was in a peculiar, almost abnormal state 
of mind, that evening. The spirit had, 
as it were, been drawn outwards, and 
perhaps slightly dislocated, by those mes- 
meric passes of my cousin, and I had not 
succeeded as yet in adjusting it quite sat- 
isfactorily in its old bodily grooves and 
sockets. The condition I was in was not 
as pleasant as I could have wished ; for 
I was as alive to painful remembrances 
and imaginations, as to pleasant ones. I 
seemed to myself like a revolving lantern 
of a light-house—now dark, now glow- 
ing with a fiery radiance. 

I asked myself,—Is it that I have been 
blind and deaf and dull all my life, and 
am just waking into real existence? or 
am I developing into a medium,— 
Heaven forbid !—and the spirits pushing 
at some unguarded portal of the nervous 
system, and striving to take possession ? 
Shall I hear raps and knockings when I 
return to my solitary chamber, and sit a 
powerless beholder of damaged furniture, 
which the spirits will never have the con- 
science to promise payment for, when my 
landlady’s bill comes in? (By the way, 
have the spirits ever behaved like gentle- 
men in this respect, and settled up fair 
and square for the breakages they have 
indulged in by way of exemplifying the 
doctrine of a future state ?) 

As I soliloquized thus, I was attracted 
by a low vibrating note among the leaves. 
Looking through them, I saw, for the first 
time, that two or three telegraph-wires, 
which I had observed skirting the road, 
ran directly through the tree in which I 
was seated. It was a strange sort of 
sound, that came in hurried jerks, as it 
were, accompanied with a corresponding 
jerk of the wire. 

A gigantic fancy flashed across me :— 
This State of New York is a great guitar ; 
yonder, at Albany, are the legislative 
pegs and screws; down there in Man- 
hattan Island is the great sounding-board ; 
these iron wires are the strings! The 
spirits are singing, perhaps, with their 
heads up there in the sweet heavens and 
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the rosy clouds,—and this vibration of 
the wires is a sort of loose jangling ac- 
companiment of their unpractised hands 


on earth. The voice is always above the ` 


strings.—This I thought in my semi-mes- 
meric condition, perhaps. I soon laugh- 
ed at my Brobdignagian nonsense, and 
said,—There is a telegraphic despatch 
passing. Now if I could only find out 
what it is!—that would be something 
new in science,—a discovery worth 
knowing,—to be able to hear or feel 
the purport of a telegraphic message, 
simply by touching the wire along which 
it runs! 

So, regardless of any electric shock I 
might receive, I thrust out my hand 
through the leaves of the tree, and bold- 
ly grasped the wire. The jerks instantly 
were experienced in my elbow, and it 
was not long before certain short sen- 
tences were conveyed, magnetically, to 
my brain. In my amazement at the 
discovery, I almost dropped out of the 
tree. However, I kept firm hold of 
the wire, and my sensorium made me 
aware of something passing like this :— 
“Market active. Fair demand for ex- 


change. ‘Transactions from five to ten 
thousand shares. Aristides railroad-stock 
scarce. Rates of freight to Liverpool 


firm. Yours respectfully, Grabber and 
Holdham.” 

Upon my word, said I, this is rath- 
er dry !—only a merchant! I expected 
something better than this, to commence 
with. 

The wire being now quiet, I fell into a 
musing upon the singular discovery I had 
made,—and whether I should get any- 
thing from the public or the government 
for revealing it. And then my thoughts 
wandered across the Atlantic, and I re- 
membered those long rows of telegraphic 
wires in France, ruled along the tops 
of high barrier-walls, and looking against 
the sky like immense music-lines,—and 
those queer inverted-coffee-cup-like sup- 
ports for the wires, on the tall posts. 
Then I thought of music and coffee at 
the Jardin Mabille. Then my fancy 
wandered down the Champs Elyseés to 
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those multitudinous spider-web wires that 
radiate from the palace of the Tuileries, 
where the Imperial spider sits plotting 
and weaving his meshes around the lib- 
erties of France. Then Pthought, What 
a thing this, discovery of mine would be 
for political conspirators,—to reverse the 
whispering-gallery of Dionysius, and, in- 
stead of the tyrant hearing the secrets of 
the people, the people hearing the secrets 
of the tyrant! Then I thought of Robes- 
pierre, and Marat, and Charlotte Corday, 
and Marie Antoinette,—then of Dela- 
roche’s and Miiller’s pictures of the un- 
fortunate Queen,—then of pictures in 
general,—then of landscape-scenery,—till 
I almost fell into a doze, when I was start- 
led by a faint sound along the wire, as of 
a sigh, like the first thrill of the Æolian 
harp in the evening wind. Another 
message was passing. I reached my hand 
out to the iron thread. ‘A confused sadness 
began to oppress me. A mother’s voice 
weeping over her sick child pulsed along 
the wire. Her husband was far away. 
Her little daughter lay very ill. “Come 
quick,” said the voice. “I have little 
hope; but if you were only here, I 
should be calmer. If she must die, it 
would be such a comfort to have you 
here |” 

I drew my hand away. I saw the 
whole scene too vividly. Who this moth- 
er was I knew not; but the news of the 
death of a child whom I knew and loved 
could not have affected me more strange- 
ly and keenly than this semi-articulate 
sob which quivered along the iron air- 
track, in the silence of the evening, from 
one unknown—to another unknown. 

T roused myself from my sadness, and 
thought I would descend the tree and 
stroll home. The moon was up, and a 
pleasant walk before me, with enough to 
meditate upon in the singular discovery 
I had made. I was about to get down 
from my crotch in the tree, and was just 
reaching out my dexter leg to feel if I 
could touch a bough below me, when a 
low, wild shriek ran along the wire,—as 
when the wind-harp, above referred to 
for illustration, is blown upon by some 
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rude, sharp northwester. In spite of my- 
self, I touched the vibrating cord. The 
message was brief and abrupt, like a 
sea-captain’s command : —“ Ship Trini- 
dad wrecked off Wildcat’s Beach, — all 
hands lost,—no insurance!” 

Do you recollect, when sitting alone 
sometimes in your room, at midnight, in 
the month of November, how, after a lull 
in the blast, the bleak wind will all at once 
seem to clutch at the windows, with a de- 
moniac howl that makes the house rock ? 
Do you remember the half-whistles and 
half-groans through the key-holes and 
Pn a cries and shrieks that rise 
and fall, —the roaring in the chimney, — 
the slamming of distant doors and shut- 
ters? Well, all this seemed to be sug- 
gested in the ringing of the iron cord. 
The very leaves, green and dewy, and 
the delicate branches, seemed to quiver 
as the dreary message passed. 

I thought,—This is a little too much! 
This old tree is getting to be a very lugu- 
brious spot. I don’t want to hear any 
more such messages. I almost wish I had 
never touched the wire. Strange! one 
reads such an announcement in a news- 
paper very coolly ;—why is it that I can’t 
take it coolly in a telegraphic despatch ? 
We can read a thing with indifference 
which we hear spoken with a shudder,— 
such prisoners are we to our senses! I 
have had enough of this telegraphing, I 
sha’n’t close my eyes to-night, if I have 
any more of it. 

I had now fairly got my foot on the 
branch below, and was slipping myself 
gradually down, when the wire began to 
ring like a horn, and in the merriest of 
strains. I paused and listened. I could 
fancy the joyful barking of dogs in ac- 
companiment. Ah, surely, this is some 
sportsman,— “the hunter’s call, to faun 
and dryad known.” ‘This smacks of the 
bright sunshine and the green woods and 
the yellow fields. I will stop and hear 
it.—It was just what I expected,—a jolly 
citizen telegraphing his country friend to 
meet him with his guns and dogs at such 
a place. 


And immediately afterwards, in much. 
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the same key, came a musical note and a 
message babbling of green fields, from a 
painter :—“ I shall leave town to-morrow. 


` Meet me at Bullshornville at ten, A. M. 


Don’t forget to bring my field-easel, can- 
vases, and the other traps.” 

If there is more of this music, I said, 
I think I shall stay. I-love the sports- 
men and the artists, and am glad they 
are going to have a good time. The 
weather promises well for them. 

There was a little pause, and then a 
strain of perfect jubilation came leaping 
along the wire, like the flying song of the 
bobolink over tracts of blowing clover 
and apple-blossoms. I expected some- 
thing very rare—a strain of poetry at 
least. It was only this:—* Mr. Grimkins, 
Sir, we shall expect rooms for the bridal 
party at your hotel, on the side overlook- 
ing the lake, if possible. Tps P. Simp- 
kinat 

Ah, I said, that’s all Greek to me— 
poor, lonely bachelor that Iam! I won- 
‘der, by the way, if they ever wrote their 
love-letters by telegraph—But what is 
this coming? Iam clearly getting back 
to my normal condition :—“ Miss Polly 
Wogg wishes to say that she has been 
unable to procure the silk for Mrs. 
Papillon for less than five dollars a 
yard.”—Nonsense! I'm not in the dry- 
goods, nor millinery, nor young-lady de- 
partment. 

And here was another:—“TI have 
found an excellent school for Adolphus 
in Birchville, near Mastersville Corners. 
Send him up without delay, with all the 
school-books you ean find.” 

And another,—important, very :—“ I 
find that ‘One touch of Nature makes 
the whole world kin’ is in ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida.’ Don’t send the MS. without 
this correction.” 

But what’s this——accompanied with a 
long, low whistle ?—“The cars have 
run off the track at Breakneck Hollow. 
Back your engine and wait for further 
orders.” 

We are getting into the minor key 
again, I thought. Listen! —“Mr. S. 
died last night. You must be here to- 
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morrow, if possible, at the opening of the 
will.” R 

Well, said I, I have had plenty of 
„despatches, and have expended enough 
sympathy, for one night. I have been 
very mysteriously affected, —how, I can’t 
exactly tell. But who will ever believe 
my evening’s adventure? Who will not 
laugh at my pretended discovery ? Even 
my cousin Moses will be incredulous. I 
shall be at least looked upon as a medium, 
and so settled. 

And here allow me to remark, —Have 
you not observed how easily- things 
apparently difficult and mysterious are 
arranged in the popular understanding 
by the use of certain stereotyped names 
applied to them? Only give a name to 
a wonder, or an unclassified phenomenon, 
or even an unsound notion, and you in- 
stantly clear away all the fog of mystery. 
Let an unprincipled fellow call his views 
Latitudinarianism or Longitudinarianism, 
he may, with a little adroitness, go for 

_a respectable and consistent member of 
some sect. A filibuster may pass cur- 
rent under some such label as Political 
or Territorial Extensionist ;—the name 
is a long, decent overcoat for his shabby 
ideas. So when wonderful phenomena 
in the nervous system are observed,— 
when tables are smashed by invisible 
hands,—when people see ghosts through 
stone walls, and know what is passing in 
the heart of Africa,—how easily you un- 
lock your wardrobe of terms and clap 
on the back of every eccentric fact your 
ready-made phrase-coat,—Animal Mag- 
netism, Biology, Odie Force, Optical Illu- 
sion, Second Sight, Spirits, and what 
not! It is a wonderful labor-saving and 
faith-saving process. People say, “ Oh, 
is that all?” and pass on complacently. 
There are such explanatory labels ‘to 
be met with everywhere. They save a 
deal of trouble. All the shops keep 
these overcoats, — shops ecclesiastical, 
medical, juridical, professional, political, 
social. 

Now all I have to do is, not to go to 
the second-hand slop-shops for the phrase- 
coat I need for my naked discovery, but 
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look for some unfamiliar robe, — some 
name more recherché, learned, and tran- 


.scendental than my neighbors sport,—and 


then I shall pass muster. The classic 
togas seem to be the most ithposing. The 
Germans, who weave their names out of 
their indigenous Saxon roots, are much 
too naive. I will get a Greek Lexicon 
and set about it this very night. 

After all, why should it be thought 
so improbable, in this age of strange 
phenomena, that the ideas transmitted 
through the electro-magnetic wire may 
be communicated to the brain,—espe- 
cially when there exist certain abnormal 
or semi-abnormal conditions of that brain 
and its nerves? Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that all magnetisms, are one 
in essence? The singular experiences 
above related seem to hint at the truth 
of such a view. If it be true that certain 
delicately-organized persons have the 
power of telling the. character of others, 
who are entire strangers to them, simply 
by holding in their hands letters written 
by those strangers, is it not full as much 
within the scope of belief that there are 
those who, under certain physical condi- 
tions, may detect the purport of an elec- 
tro-magnetic message,—that message be- 
ing sent by vibrations of the wire through 
the nerves to the brain? If all magnet- 
isms are one in essence,—as I am inclin- 
ed to believe, — and if the nerves, the 
brain, and the mind are so swayed by 
what we term animal magnetism, why 
not allow for the strong probability of 
their being also, under certain condi- 
tions, equally impressible by electro- 
magnetism? I put these questions to , 
scientific men; and I do not see why 
they should be answered by silence or 
ridicule, merely because the whole sub- 
ject is veiled in mystery. 

It may be asked,—How can an electro- 
magnetic message be communicated to 
the mind, without a knowledge of the al- 
phabet used by the telegraphers? ‘This , 
question may seem a poser to some minds. 
But I don’t see that it raises any grave 
difficulty. I answer the question by ask- 
ing another :—How can persons in the 
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somnambulie state read with the tops of 
their heads ? 

Besides, I once had the telegraph al- 
phabet explained to me by one of the 
wire-operators,—though I have forgotten 

_ it—and it is possible, that, in my semi- 
mesmeric condition, the recollection re- 
vived, so that I knew that such and such 
pulsations of the wire stood for such and 
such letters. 

But is there not a certain spiritual sig- 
nificance, also, in these singular expe- 
riences here related ? 

We may safely lay down this chet! 
—a very old and much-thumbed doc- 
trine, but none the less true for all its 
dog-ears: —No man lives for himself 
alone. He is related not only to the 
silent stars and the singing-birds and 
the sunny landscape, but to every other 
human soul. You say, This should not 
be stated so sermonically, but symboli- 
cally. That is just what I have been 
doing in my narrative of the wires. 

It gives one a.great idea of human 
communion,—this power of sending these 
spark-messages thousands of miles in a 
second. Far more poetical, too,—is it 
not ?—as well as more ‘practical, than ty- 
ing billets under the wings of carrier- 
pigeons. It is removing so much time 
and space out of the way,—those absorb- 
ents of spirits—and bringing mind into 
close contact with mind. But when one 
can read these messages without the aid 
of machinery, by merely touching the 
wires, how much greater does the sym- 
bol become ! 

All mankind are one. As some phi- 

. losophers express it,—one great mind in- 
cludes us all. But then, as it would never 
do for all minds to be literally one, any 
more than it would for all magnetisms to 
be identical in their modes of manifesta- 
tion, or for all the rivers, creeks, and 
canals to flow together, so we have our 
natural barriers and channels,—our pro- 
priums, as the Swedish seer has it,—and 
so we live and let live. We feel with 
others and think with others, but with 
strict reservations. That evening among 
the wires, for instance, brought me into 
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wonderful intimate contact with a few of 
the joys and sorrows of some of my fel- 
low-beings; but an excess of such ex- 
periences would interfere with our free- 
dom and our happiness. It is our self- 
hood, properly balanced, which consti- 
tutes our dignity, our humanity. A cer- 
tain degree, and a very considerable de- 
gree, of insulation is necessary, that in- 
dividual life and mental equanimity may 
go on. 

But there may be a degree of insu- 
lation which is unbecoming a member 
of the human family. It may become 
brutish_—or it may amount to the ridicu- 
lous. In Paris, there was an old lady, of 
uncertain age, who lived in the apart- 
ment beneath mine. I think I never 
saw her but twice. She manifested her 
existence sometimes by complaining of 
the romping of the children overhead, 
who called her the “bonne femme.” 
Why they gave her the name I don’t 
know ; for she seemed to have no human 
ties in the world, and wasted her affec- 
tions on a private menagerie of parrots, 
canaries, and poodle-dogs. A few shocks 
of the electric telegraph might have rais- 
ed her out of her desert island, and given 
her some glimpses of the great continents 
of human love and sympathy. 

A man who lives for himself alone sits 
on a sort of insulated glass stool, with a 
noli-me-tangere look at his fellow-men, 
and a shivering dread of some electric 
shock from contact with them. He is a 
non-conductor in relation to the great 
magnetic currents which run pulsing 
along the invisible wires that connect 
one heart with another. Preachers, phi- 
lanthropists, and moralists are in the 
habit of saying of such a person,—“ How 
cold! how selfish! how unchristian!” I 
sometimes fancy a citizen of the planet 
Venus, that social star of evening and 
morning, might say,—“ How absurd !” 
What a figure he cuts there, sitting in 
solitary state upon his glass tripod,—in 
the middle of a crowd of excited fellow- 
beings, hurried to and fro by their pas- 
sions and sympathies,—like an awkward 
country-bumpkin caught in the midst of 
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a gay crowd of polkers and waltzers at a 
ball,—or an oyster bedded on a rock, 
with silver fishes playing rapid games of 
hide and seek, love and hate, in the clear 
briny depths above and beneath! If the 
angels ever look out of their sphere of 
intense spiritual realities to indulge in 


a laugh, methinks such a lonely tripod-. 


sitter, cased over with his invulnerable, 
non-conducting cloak and hood,—shrink- 
ing, dodging, or bracing himself up on 
the defensive, as the crowd fans him with 
its rush or jostles up against him,—like 
the man who fancied himself a teapot, 
and was forever warning people not to 
come too near him,—might furnish a sub- 
ject for a planetary joke not unworthy 
of translation into the language of our 
dim earth. 

One need not be a lonely bachelor, nor 
a lonely spinster, in order to live alone. 
The loneliest are those who mingle with 
men bodily and yet have no contact with 
them spiritually. There is no desert 
solitude equal to that of a crowded city 
where you have no sympathies. I might 
here quote Paris again, in illustration,— 
or, indeed, any foreign city. A friend of 
mine had an atelier once in the top of a 
house in the Rue St. Honoré. He knew 
not a soul in the house nor in the neigh- 
borhood. There was a German tailor 
below, who once made him a pair of pan- 
taloons, —so they were connected sar- 
torically and pecuniarily, and, when they 
met, recognized one another; and there 
was the concierge below, who knew when 
he came in and went out,—that was all. 
All day long the deafened roar of carts 
and carriages, and the muffled ery of the 
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marchands des légumes, were faintly heard 
from below. And in an adjoining room 
a female voice (my friend could never 
tell whether child’s or woman’s, for he 
never saw any one) overflowed in tones 
of endearment on some unresponding 
creature,—he could never guess whether 
it was a baby, or a bird, or a cat, or a dog, 
or a lizard, (the French have such pets 
sometimes,) or an enchanted prince, like 
that poor half-marble fellow in the “ Ara- . 
bian Nights.” In that garret the painter 
experienced for six months the perfection 
of Parisian solitude. Now I dare say:he 
or I might have found social sympathies, 
by hunting them up; but he didn’t, and 
I dare say he was to blame, as I should 
be in the same situation,—and I am will- 
ing to place myself in the same category 
with the menagerie-loving old lady above 
referred to, omitting the feathered and 
canine pets. 

As te my mesmerico-telegraphic dis- 
covery, it may pass for what it is worth. 
I shall submit it at least to my cousin 
Moses, as soon as he returns from the 
South. People may believe it or not. 
People may say it may be of practical 
use, or not. I shall overhaul my termi- 
nologies, and, with the “metaphysical 
aid” of my cousin, fit it with a scientific 
name which shall overtop all the ologies. 

Having dressed my new Fact in a re- 
spectable and scholarlike coat, I shall let 
him take his chance with the judicious 
public,—and content myself, for the pres- 
ent, with making him a sort of humble 
colporteur of the valuable tract on Hu- 
man Brotherhood of which I have here- 
with furnished a few dry specimens. 
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THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


EVERY MAN HIS 


[ Tue company looked a little flustered 
one morning when I came in,—so much 
so, that I inquired of my neighbor, the 
divinity-student, what had been going 
on. It appears that the young fellow 
whom they call John had taken advan- 
tage of my being a little late (I having 
been rather longer than usual dressing 
that morning) to circulate several ques- 
tions involving a quibble or play upon 
words,—in short, containing that indig- 
nity to the human understanding, con- 
demned in the passages from the distin- 
guished moralist of the last century and 
the illustrious historian of the present, 
which I cited on a former occasion, and 
known as a pun. After breakfast, one 
of the boarders handed me a small roll 
of paper containing some of the ques- 
tions and their answers. I subjoin two 
or three of them, to show what a tendency 
there is to frivolity and meaningless talk 

in young persons of a certain sort, when 
ai restrained by the presence of more 
reflective natures.—It was asked, “ Why 
tertian and quartan fevers were like cer- 
tain short-lived insects.” Some interesting 
physiological relation would be naturally 
suggested. The inquirer blushes to find 
that the answer is in the paltry equiv- 
ocation, that they skip a day or two.— 
“Why an Englishman must go to the Con- 
tinent to weaken his grog or punch.” The 
answer proves to have no relation what- 
ever to the temperance-movement, as no 
better reason is given than that island- 
(or, as it is absurdly written, ie and) wa- 
ter won’t mix.—But when I came to the 
next question and its answer, I felt that 
patience ceased to be a virtue. “Why 
an onion is like a piano” is a query that 
a person of sensibility would be slow to 
propose ; but that in an educated com- 
munity an individual could be found to 
answer it in these words,—“ Because it 
smell odious,” quasi, it’s melodious,—is 


OWN BOSWELL. 
not credible, but too true. I can show 
you the paper. 

Dear reader, I beg your pardon for 
repeating such things. I know most con- 
versations reported in books are alto- 
gether above such trivial details, but folly 
will come up at every table as surely as 
purslain and chickweed and sorrel will 
come up in gardens. This young fellow 
ought to have talked philosophy, I know 
perfectly well; but he didn’t—he made 
jokes.] . 

I am willing,—I said—to exercise 
your ingenuity in a rational and con- 
templative manner.—No, I do not pro- 
scribe certain forms of philosophical spec- 
ulation which involve an approach to the 
absurd or the ludicrous, such as you may 
find, for example, in the folio of the Rey-. 
erend Father Thomas Sanchez, in his fa- 
mous tractate, “ De Sancto Matrimonio.” 
I will therefore turn this levity of yours to 
profit by reading you a rhymed problem, 
wrought out by my friend the Professor. 


THE DEACON’S MASTERPIECE: 
OR THE WONDERFUL “ ONE-HOSS-SHAY. 


A LOGICAL STORY. 


HAVE you heard of the wonderful one-hoss- 
shay, 

That was built in such a logical way 

It ran a hundred years to a day, 

And then, of a sudden, it ——ah, but stay, 

I'll tell you what happened without delay, 

Scaring the parson into fits, 

Frightening people out of their wits,— 

Have you ever heard of that, I say? 


Seventeen hundred and fifty-five. 

Georgius Secundus was then alive,— 

Snuffy old drone from the German hive! 
That was the year when Lisbon-town 

Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 
And Braddock’s army was done so brown, 
Left without a scalp to its crown. - 

It was on the terrible Earthquake-day 

That the Deacon finished the one-hoss-shay. 
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Now in building of chaises, I tell you what, 
There is always somewhere a weakest spot,— 
In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill, 

In panel, or crossbar, or floor, or sill, 

In screw, bolt, thoroughbrace,—lurking still 
Find it somewhere you must and will,— 
Above or below, or within or without,— 
And that’s the reason, beyond a doubt, 

A chaise breaks down, but doesn’t wear out. 


But the Deacon swore (as Deacons do, 
With an “I dew vum,” or an “I tell yeou,’*) 
He would build one shay to beat the taown 
°R the keounty ‘n’ all the kentry raoun’ ; 
It should be so built that it cowldn’ break 

daown: 
—“ Fur,” said the Deacon, “’t’s mighty plain 
Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the strain; 
’n’ the way t fix it, uz I maintain, 

Is only jest 

To make that place uz strong uz the rest.” 


So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 

Where he could find the strongest oak, 

That couldn’t be split nor bent nor broke,— 

That was for spokes and floor and sills; 

He sent for lancewood to make the thills; 

The crossbars were ash, from the straightest 
trees; 

The panels of white-wood, that cuts like 
cheese, 

But lasts like iron for things like these; 

The hubs of logs from the “ Settler’s elum,” — 

Last of its timber,—they couldn’t sell ’em,— 

Never an axe had seen their chips, 

And the wedges flew from between their lips, 

Their blunt ends frizzled like celery-tips; 

Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 

Spring, tire, axle, and linchpin too, 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue; 

Thoroughbrace bison-skin, thick and wide; 

Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 

Found in the pit when the tanner died. 

That was the way he “ put her through.”— 

“ There!” said the Deacon, “naow she'll 
dew!” 


Do! Itell you, I rather guess 

She was a wonder, and nothing less ! 

Colts grew horses, beards turned gray, 

Deacon and deaconess dropped away, 

Children and grand-children — where were 
they ? 

But there stood the stout old one-hoss-shay 

As fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake-day ! 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED ;—it came and found 
The Deacon’s Masterpiece strong and sound. 
Eighteen hundred increased by ten;— 

“ Hahnsum kerridge”’ they called it then. 
Eighteen hundred and twenty came ;— 
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Running as usual; much the same. 
Thirty and forty at last arrive, 
And then come fifty, and FIFTY-FIVE. 


Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large; 

Take it—You’re welcome.—No extra charge.) 


First or NovemBer,—the Earthquake-day.— 
There are traces of age in the one-hoss-shay, 
A general flavor of mild decay, 

But nothing local, as one may say. 

There couldn’t be,—for the Deacon’s art 
Had made it so like in every part 

That there wasn’t a chance for one to start. 
For the wheels were just as strong as the thills, 
And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 
And the panels just as strong as the floor, 
And the whippletree neither less nor more, 
And the back-crossbar as strong as the fore, 
And spring and axle and hub encore. 

And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt 

In another hour it will be worn out! 


First of November, ’Fifty-five! 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 

Now, small boys, get out of the way! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss-shay, 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 
“Huddup!”’ said the parson.—Off went they. 


The parson was working his Sunday’s text,— 
Had got to fifthly, and stopped perplexed 

At what the—Moses—was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the meet’n’-house on the hill. 
—First a shiver, and then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill,— 

And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half-past nine by the meet’n’-house-clock,— 
Just the hour of the Earthquake-shock! 
—What do you think the parson found, 
When he got up and stared around ? 

The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 

As if it had been to the mill and ground! 
You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once,— 

All at once, and nothing first,— 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 


End of the wonderful one-hoss-shay. 
Logic is logic. That’s all I say. 


—I think there is one habit,—I said 
to our company a day or two afterwards, 
—worse than that of punning. It is the 
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gradual substitution of cant or flash terms 
for words which truly characterize their 
objects. I have known several very gen- 
teel idiots whose whole vocabulary- had 
deliquesced into some half dozen expres- 
sions. All things fell into one of two great 
categories,—fast or slow. Man’s chief 
end was to be a brick. When the great 
calamities of life overtook their friends, 
these last were spoken of as being a 
good deal cut up. Nine-tenths of human 
existence were summed up in the single 
word, bore. These expressions come 
to be the algebraic symbols of minds 
which have grown too weak or indolent 
to discriminate. They are the blank 
checks of intellectual bahkruptey ;—you 
may fill them up with what idea you 
like; it makes no difference, for there 
are no funds in the treasury upon which 
they are drawn. Colleges and good- 
for-nothing smoking-clubs are the places 
where these conversational fungi spring 
up most luxuriantly. Don’t think I 
undervalue the proper use and applica- 
tion of a cant word or phrase. It adds 
piquancy to conversation, as a mushroom 
does to a sauce. But it is no better than 
a toadstool, odious to the sense and poi- 
sonous to the intellect, when it spawns 
itself all over the talk of men and youths 
capable of talking, as it sometimes does. 
As we hear flash phraseology, it is com- 
monly the dishwater from the washings 
of English dandyism, school-boy or full- 
grown, wrung out of a three-volume 
novel which had sopped it up, or decant- 
ed from the pictured urn of Mr. Verdant 
Green, and diluted to suit the provincial 
climate. 

The young fellow called John 
spoke up sharply and said, it was “rum” 
to hear me “pitchin’ into fellers” for 
“ goin’ it in the slang line,” when I used 
all the flash words myself just when I 
pleased. 

I replied with my usual forbearance. 


—Certainly, to give up the algebraic sym- . 


bol, because a orb is often a cover for ideal 
nihility, would be unwise. I have heard 
a child laboring to express a certain con- 
dition, involving a hitherto undescribed 
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sensation, (as it supposed.) all of which 
could have been sufficiently explained by 
the participle—bored. I have seen a 
country-clergyman, with a one-story in- 
tellect and a one-horse vocabulary, who 
has consumed his valuable time (and 
mine) freely, in developing an opinion 
of a brother-minister’s discourse which 
would have been abundantly character- 
ized by a peach-down-lipped sophomore 
in the one word—slow. Let us discrimi- 
nate, and be shy of absolute proscription. 
I am omniverbivorous by nature and 
training. Passing by such words as are 
poisonous, I can swallow most others, and 
chew such as I cannot swallow.. 

Dandies are not good for much, but 
they are good for something. They in- 
vent or keep in circulation those conver- 
sational blank checks or counters just 
spoken of, which intellectual capitalists 
may sometimes find it worth their while 
to borrow of them. They are useful, 
too, in keeping up the standard of dress, 
which, but for them, would deteriorate, 
and become, what some old fools would 
have it, a matter of convenience, and 
not of taste and art. Yes, I like dan- 
dies well enough,—on one condition. 
What is that, Sir ?—-said the di- 
vinity-student. 

That they have pluck. I find that 
lies at the bottom of all true dandyism. 
A little boy dressed up very fine, who 
puts his finger in his mouth and takes 
to crying, if other boys make fun of 
him, looks very silly. But if he turns 
red in the face and knotty in the fists, 
and makes an example of the biggest of 
his assailants, throwing off his fine Leg- 
horn and his thickly-buttoned jacket, if 
necessary, to consummate the act of jus- 
tice, his small toggery takes on the splen- 
dors of the crested helmet that frightened 
Astyanax. You remember that the Duke 
said his dandy officers were his best offi- 
cers. The “Sunday blood,” the super- 
superb sartorial equestrian of our annual 
Fast-day, is not imposing or dangerous. 
But such fellows as Brummel and D’Or- 
say and Byron are not to be snubbed 
quite so easily. Look out for “la main 
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de fer sous le gant de velours ” (which I 
printed in English the other day without 
quotation-marks, thinking whether any 
scarabeus criticus would add this to his 
globe and roll in glory with it into the 
newspapers,—which he didn’t do it, in the 
charming pleonasm of the London lan- 
guage, and therefore I claim the sole merit 
of exposing the same). A good many 
powerful and dangerous people have had 
a decided dash of. dandyism about them. 
There was Alcibiades, the “curled son 
of Clinias,” an accomplished young man, 
but what would be called a “swell” in 
these days. There was Aristoteles, a very 
distinguished writer, of whom you have 
heard,—a philosopher, in short, whom it 
took centuries to learn, centuries to un- 
learn, and is now going to take a gener- 
ation or more to learn over again. Regu- 
lar dandy, he was. So was Marcus An- 
tonius; and though he lost his game, he 
played*for big stakes, and it wasn’t his 
dandyism that spoiled his chance. Pe- 
trarca was not to be despised as a scholar 
or a poet, but he was one of the same 
sort. So was Sir Humphrey Davy; so 
was Lord Palmerston, formerly, if I am 
not forgetful. Yes,—a dandy is good for 
something as such; and dandies such as 
I was just speaking of have rocked this 
planet like a cradle,—aye, and left it 
swinging to this day.— Still, if I were 
you, I wouldn’t go to the tailor’s, on the 
strength of these remarks, and run up 
a long bill which will render pockets a 


superfluity in your next suit. Elegans’ 


“nascitur, non fit.” A man is born a 
dandy, as he is born a poet. ‘There are 
heads that can’t wear hats; there are 
necks that can’t fit cravats; there are jaws 
that can’t fill out collars—( Willis touched 
this last point in one of his earlier am- 
brotypes, if I remember rightly); there 
are tournures nothing can humanize, and 
movements nothing can subdue to the 
gracious suavity or elegant languor or 
stately serenity which belong to different 
styles of dandyism. 

We are forming an aristocracy, as you 
may observe, in this country,—not a 
` gratid-Dei, nor a jure-divino one,—but 
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a de-facto upper stratum of” being, which 
floats over the turbid waves of common 
life as the iridescent film you may have 
seen spreading over the water about our 
wharves,—very splendid, though its ori- 
gin may have been tar, tallow, train-oil, 
or other such unctuous commodities. I 
say, then, we are forming an aristocracy ; 
and, transitory as its individual life often 
is, it maintains itself tolerably, as a whole. 
Of course, money is its corner-stone. But 
now observe this. Money kept for two 
or three generations transforms a race, 
—I don’t mean merely in manners and 
hereditary culture, but in blood and 
bone. Money buys air and sunshine, 
in which children grow up more kindly, 
of course, than in close, back streets; it 
buys country-places to give them happy 
and healthy summers, good nursing, good 
doctoring, and the best cuts of beef and 
mutton. When the spring-chickens come 
to market I beg your pardon,—that 
is not what I was going to speak of. <As 
the young females of each successive 
season come on, the ‘finest’ specimens 
among them, other things being equal, 
are apt to attract those who can afford 
the expensive luxury of beauty. The 
physical character of the next generation 
rises in consequence. It is plain that 
certain families have in this way ac- 
quired an elevated type of face and 
figure, and that in a small circle of city- 
connections one may sometimes find mod- 
els of both sexes which one of the rural 
counties would find it hard to match from 
all its townships put together. Because 
there is a good déal of running down, 
of degeneration and waste of life, among 
the richer classes, you must not over- 
look the equally obvious fact I have just 
spoken of,—which in one or two genera- 
tions more will be, I think, much more 
patent than just now. 

The weak point in our chryso-aristoc- 
racy is the same I have alluded to in con- 
nection with cheap dandyism. Its thor- 
ough manhood, its high-easte gallantry, 
are not so manifest as the plate-glass of 
its windows and the more or less legiti- 
mate heraldry of its coach-panels. It is 
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very curious to observe of how small ac- 
count military folks are held among our 
Northern people. Our young men must 
gild their spurs, but they need not win 
them. The equal division of property 
keeps the younger sons of rich people 
above the necessity of military service. 
Thus the army loses an element of re- 
finement, and the moneyed upper class 
forgets what it is to count heroism among 
its virtues. Still I don’t believe in any 
aristocracy without pluck as its back- 
bone. Ours may show it when the time 
comes, if it ever does come. 

These United States furnish the 
greatest market for intellectual green 
fruit of all the places in the world. I 
think so, at any rate. The demand for 
intellectual labor is so enormous and the 
market so far from nice, that young tal- 
ent is apt to fare like unripe gooseber- 
ries,—get plucked to make a fool of. 
Think of a country which buys eighty 
thousand copies of the “ Proverbial Phi- 
losophy,” while the author’s admiring 
countrymen have been buying twelve 
thousand! How can one let his fruit 
hang in the sun until it gets fully ripe, 
while there are eighty thousand such 
hungry mouths ready to swallow it and 
proclaim its praises ? Consequently, there 
never was such a collection of crude pip- 
pins and half-grown windfalls as our na- 
tive literature displays among its fruits. 
There are literary green-groceries at 
every corner, which will buy anything, 
from a button-pear to a pine-apple. It 
takes a long apprenticeship to train a 
whole people to reading and writing. 
The temptation of money and fame is 
too great for young people. Do I not 
remember that glorious moment when 
the late Mr. we won't say who,— 
editor of the we won't say what, 
offered me the sum of fifty cents per 
double-columned quarto page for shak- 
ing my young boughs over his foolscap 
apron? Was it not an intoxicating vis- 
ion of gold and glory? I should doubt- 
less have revelled in its wealth and splen- 
dor, but for learning the fact that the 
Jifty cents was to be considered a rhetor- 
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ical embellishment, and by no means a 
literal expression of past fact or present 
intention. 

Beware of making your moral 
staple consist of the negative virtues. 
Tt is good to abstain, and teach others to 
abstain, from all that is sinful or hurt- 
ful. But making a business of it leads 
to emaciation of character, unless one 
feeds largely also on the more nutri- 
tious diet of active sympathetic benevo- 
lence. 


I don’t believe one word of what 
you are saying,—spoke up the angular 
female in black bombazine. 

I am sorry you disbelieve it, Madam, 
—I said, and added softly to my next 
neighbor,—but you prove it. 

The young fellow sitting near me 
winked; and the divinity-student said, 
in an undertone,— Optime dictum. 

Your talking Latin,—said I,—reminds 
me of an odd trick of one of my old 
tutors. He read so much of that lan- 
guage, that his English half turned into 
it. He got caught in town, one hot 
summer, in pretty close quarters, and 
wrote, or began to write, a series of city 
pastorals. Eclogues he called them, and 
meant to have published them by sub- 
scription. I remember some of his verses, 
if you want to hear them.—Yonu, Sir, 
(addressing myself to the divinity-stu- 
dent,) and all such as have been through 
college, or, what is the same thing, re- 
ceived an honorary degree, will under- 
stand them without a dictionary. The 
old man had a great deal to say about 
“ æstivation,” as he called it, in opposi- 
tion, as one might say, to hibernation. 
Intramural estivation, or town-life in 
summer, he would say, is a peculiar form 
of suspended existence or semi-asphyxia. 
One wakes up from it about the begin- 
ning of the last week in September. 
This is what I remember of his poem:— 


ZESTIVATION. 
An Unpublished Poem, by my late Latin Tutor. 


In candent ire the solar splendor flames; 
The foles, languescent, pend from arid rames; 
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His humid front the cive, anheling, wipes, 
And dreams of erring on ventiferous ripes. 


How dulce to vive occult to mortal eyes, 
Dorm on the herb with none to supervise, 
Carp the suave berries from the crescent vine, 
And bibe the flow from longicaudate kine! 


To me, alas! no verdurous visions come, 
Save yon exiguous pool’s conferva-scum,— 
No concave vast repeats the tender hue 
That laves my milk-jug with celestial blue! 


Me wretched! 
shades ! 

Effand your albid hausts, lactiferous maids! 

Oh, might I vole to some umbrageous 
clump,— 

Depart,—be off,—excede,—evade,—erump ! 


Let me curr to quercine 


—— I have lived by the sea-shore 
and by the mountains——No, I am not 
going to say which is best. The one 
where your place is is the best for you. 
But this difference there is: you can 
domesticate mountains, but the sea is 
fere nature. You may have a hut, or 
know the owner of one, on the mountain- 
side; you see a light halfway up its 
ascent in the evening, and you know 
there is a home, and you might share it. 
You have noted certain trees, perhaps; 
you know the particular zone where the 
hemlocks look so black in October, when 
the maples and beeches have faded. All 
its reliefs and intaglios have electrotyped 
themselves in the medallions that hang 
round the walls of your memory’s cham- 
ber.—The sea remembers nothing. It 
is feline. It licks your feet,—its huge 
flanks purr'very pleasantly for you; but 
it will crack your bones and eat you, for 
all that, and wipe the crimsoned foam 
from its jaws as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The mountains give their lost 
children berries and water; the sea 
mocks their thirst and lets them die. 
The mountains have a grand, stupid, 
lovable tranquillity; the sea has a fas- 
cinating, treacherous intelligence. The 
mountains lie about like huge ruminants, 
their broad backs awful to look upon, 
but safe to handle. The sea smooths 
its silver scales until you cannot see 
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their joints,— but their shining is that 
ot a snake’s belly, after all—In deeper 
suggestiveness I find as great a differ- 
ence. The mountains dwarf mankind 
and foreshorten the procession of its long 
generations. The sea drowns out hu- 
manity and time; it has no sympathy 
with either; for it belongs to eternity, 
and of that it sings its monotonous song 
forever and ever. 

Yet I should love to have a little box 
by the sea-shore. I should love to gaze 
out on the wild feline element from a 
front window of my own, just as I should 
love to look on a caged panther, and see 
it stretch its shining length, and then curl 
over and lap its smooth sides, and by-and- 
by begin to lash itself into rage and show 
its white teeth and spring at its bars, and 
howl the ery of its mad, but, to me, harm- 
less fury—And then,—to look at it with 
that inward eye,—who does not love to 
shuffle off time and its concerns, at inter- 
vals,—to forget who is President and 
who is Governor, what race he belongs 
to, what language he speaks, which gold- 
en-headed nail of the firmanient his par- 
ticular planetary system is hung upon, 
and listen to the great liquid metronome 
as it beats its solemn measure, steadily 
swinging when the solo or duet of human 
life began, and to swing just as steadily 
after the human chorus has died out and 
man is a fossil on its shores ? 

+ What should decide one, in choos- 
ing a summer residence ?—Constitution, 
first of all. How mti¢h’’snow could you 
melt in an hour, if you were planted in a | 
hogshead of it? Comfort is essential to 
enjoyment. All sensitive people should 
remember that persons in easy circum- 
stances suffer much more from cold in 
summer—that is, the warm half of the 
year—than in winter, or the other half. 
You must cut your climate to your.constj- 
tution, as much as your clothing to yout h 
shape. After this, consult your taste and 
convenience. But if you would be hap- 
py in Berkshire, you must carry moun- 
tains in your brain; and if you would 
enjoy Nahant, you must have an ocean 
in your soul. Nature plays at dominos 
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with you; you must match her piece, or 
she will never give it up to you. 

The schoolmistress said, in rather 
a mischievous way, that she was afraid 
some minds or souls would be a little 
crowded, if they took in the Rocky Moun- 
tains or the Atlantic. 

Have you ever read the little book 
called “ The Stars and the Earth?” — 
said I—Have you seen the Declaration 
of Independence photographed in a sur- 
face that a fly’s foot would cover? The 
forms or conditions of Time and Space, 
as Kant will tell you, are nothing in 
themselves,—only our way of looking at 
things. You are right, I think, however, 
in recognizing the category of Space as 
being quite as applicable to minds as to 
the outer world. Every man of reflection 
is vaguely conscious of an imperfectly-de- 
fined circle which is drawn about his in- 
tellect. He has a perfectly clear sense 
that the fragments of his intellectual cir- 
cle include the curves of many other 
minds of which he is cognizant. He often 
recognizes these as manifestly concentric 
with his own, but of less radius. On the 
other hand, when we find a portion of an 
are outside of our own, we say it inter- 
sects ours, but are very slow to confess 
or to see that it circumscribes it. Every 
now and then a man’s mind is stretched 
by a new idea or sensation, and never 
shrinks back to its former dimensions. 
After looking at the Alps, I felt that 
my mind had been stretched beyond the 
limits of its elasticity, and fitted so loose- 
ly on my old ideas of space that I had 
to spread these to fit it. 

If I thought I should ever see the 
Alps !—said the schoolmistress. 

Perhaps you will, some time or oth- 
er,—I said. 

It is not very likely,—she answered. 
—I have had one or two opportunities, 
but I had rather be anything than gover- 
ness in a rich family. 

_[ Proud, too, you little soft-voiced wom- 
an! Well, I can’t say I like you any 
the worse for it. How long will school- 
keeping take to kill you? Is it possible 
the poor thing works with her needle, 
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too? I don’t like those marks on the 
side of her forefinger. 

Tableau. Chamouni. Mont Blanc in 
full view. Figures in the foreground ; 
two of them standing apart; one of 
them a gentleman of oh,—ah,—yes! 
the other a lady in a white cashmere, 
leaning on his shoulder—The ingenuous 
reader will understand that this was an 
internal, private, personal, subjective dio- 
rama, seen for one instant on the back- 
ground of my own consciousness, and 
abolished into black non-entity by the 
first question which recalled me to actual 
life, as suddenly as if one of those iron 
shop-blinds (which I always pass at dusk 
with a shiver, expecting to stumble over 
some poor but honest shop-boy’s head, 
just taken off by its sudden and unex- 
pected descent, and left outside upon 
the sidewalk) had come down “by the 
run.” } 


Should you like to hear what mod- 
erate wishes life brings one to at last? 
I used to be very ambitious,—wasteful, 
extravagant, and luxurious in all my fan- 
cies. Read too much in the “ Arabian 
Nights.” Must have the lamp,—couldn’t 
do without the ring. Exercise every 
morning on the brazen horse. Plump 
down into castles as full of little milk- 
white princesses as a nest is of young 
sparrows. All love me dearly at once.— 
Charming idea of life, but too high- 
colored for the reality. I have outgrown 
all this; my tastes have become exceed- 
ingly primitive,—almost, perhaps, ascetic. 
We carry happiness into our condition, 
but must not hope to find it there. I 
think you will be willing to hear some 
lines which embody the subdued and 
limited desires of my maturity. 


CONTENTMENT. 
t Man wants but little here below.” 


Lrrr.x I ask; my wants are few; 
I only wish a hut of stone, 
(A very plain brown stone will do,) 
That I may call my own;— 
And close at hand is such a one, 
In yonder street that fronts the sun. 
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Plain food is quite enough for me; 
Three courses are as good as ten;— 
If Nature can subsist on three, 
Thank Heaven for three. Amen! 
I always thought cold victual nice ;— 
My. choice would be vanilla-ice. 


I care not much for gold or land;— 
Give me a mortgage here and there,— 
Some good bank-stock,—some note of hand, 
j Or trifling railroad share ;— 
I only ask that Fortune send 
A little more than I shall spend. 


Honors are silly toys, I know, 
And titles are but empty names ;— 
I would, perhaps, be Plenipo,— 
But only near St. James ;— 
I’m very sure I should not care 
To fill our Gubernator’s chair. 


Jewels are baubles; ’tis a sin 
To care for such unfruitful things ;— 
One good-sized diamond in a pin,— 
Some, not so large, in rings,— 
A ruby, and a pearl, or so, 
Will do for me ;—I laugh at show. 


My dame should dress in cheap attire; 
(Good, heavy silks are never dear;)— 
I own perhaps I might desire 
Some shawls of true cashmere,— 
Some marrowy crapes of China silk, 
Like wrinkled skins on scalded milk. 


I would not have the horse I drive 
So fast that folks must stop and stare; 
An easy gait—two, forty-five— 
Suits me; I do not care;— 
Perhaps, for just a single spurt, 
Some seconds less would do no hurt. 


Of pictures, I should like to own 
Titians and Raphaels three or four,— 
I love so much their style and tone,— 
One Turner, and no more 
(A landscape,—foreground golden dirt; 
The sunshine painted with a squirt). 


Of books but few,—some fifty score 
For daily use, and bound for wear; 
The rest upon an upper floor ;— 
Some little luxury there 
Of red morocco’s gilded gleam, 
And vellum rich as country cream. 


Busts, cameos, gems,—such things as these, 
Which others often show for pride, 
I value for their power to please, 
And selfish churls deride ;— 
One Stradivarius, I confess, 
Two Meerschaums, I would fain possess. 
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Wealth’s wasteful tricks I will not learn, 
Nor ape the glittering upstart fool ;— 
Shall not carved tables serve my turn, 
But all must be of buhl? 
Give grasping pomp its double share,— 
Task but one recumbent chair. 


Thus humble let me live and die, 
Nor long for Midas’ golden touch; 
If Heaven more generous gifts deny, 
I shall not miss them mzuch,— 
Too grateful for the blessing lent 
Of simple tastes and mind content! 


MY LAST WALK WITH THE SCHOOL- 
MISTRESS. 


(A Parenthesis.) 


I can’t say just how many walks she 
and I had taken together before this one. 
I found the effect of going out every 
morning was decidedly favorable on her 
health. Two pleasing dimples, the places 
for which were just marked when she 
came, played, shadowy, in her freshen- 
ing cheeks when she smiled and nodded 
good-morning to me from the school- 
house-steps. 

I am afraid I did the greater part of 
the talking. At any rate, if I should try 
to report all that I said during the first 
half-dozen walks we took together, I fear 
that I might receive a gentle hint from 
my friends the publishers, that a sepa- 
rate volume, at my own risk and expense, 
would be the proper method of bringing 
them before the public. 

I would have a woman as true as 
Death. At the first real lie which works 
from the heart outward, she should be 
tenderly chloroformed into a better world, 
where she can have an angel for a gov- 
erness, and feed on strange fruits which 
will make her all over again, even to her 
bones and marrow.— Whether gifted with 
the accident of beauty or not, she should 
have been moulded in the rose-red clay 
of Love, before the breath of life made a 
moving mortal of her. Love-capacity is a 
congenital endowment; and I think, after 
a while, one gets to know the warm-hued 
natures it belongs to from the pretty pipe- 
clay counterfeits of it—Proud she may 
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be, in the sense of respecting herself; 
but pride, in the sense of contemning 
others Jess gifted than herself, deserves 
the two lowest circles of a vulgar wom- 
an’s Inferno, where the punishments 
are Small-pox and Bankruptey.—She 
who nips off the end of a brittle cour- 
tesy, as one breaks the tip of an icicle, 
to bestow upon those whom she ought 
cordially and kindly to recognize, pro- 
claims the fact that she comes not mere- 
ly of low blood, but of bad blood. Con- 
sciousness of unquestioned position makes 
people gracious in proper measure to all ; 
but if a woman puts on airs with her real 
equals, she has something about herself 
or her family she is ashamed of, or ought 
to be. Middle, and more than middle- 
aged people, who know family histories, 
generally see through it. An official of 
standing was rude to me once. Oh, that 
is the maternal grandfather,—said a wise 
old friend to me,—he was a boor.— Better 
too few words, from the woman we love, 
than too many: while she is silent, Nature 
is working for her; while she talks, she is 
working for herself.—Love is sparingly 
soluble in the words of men; therefore 
they speak much of it; but one syllable 
of woman’s speech can dissolve more of 
it than a man’s heart’can hold. 

‘Whether I said any or all of these 
things to the schoolmistress, or not— 
whether I stole them out of Lord Ba- 
con,—whether I cribbed them from Bal- 
zac,—whether I dipped them from the 
ocean of Tupperian wisdom,—or whether 
I have just found them in my head, laid 
there by that solemn fowl, Experience, 
(who, according to my observation, cack- 
les oftener than she drops real live eggs,) 
I cannot say. Wise men have said more 
foolish things,—and foolish men; I don’t 
doubt, have said as wise things. Any- 
how, the schoolmistress and I had pleas- 
ant walks and long talks, all of which I 
do not feel bound to report. 

You are a stranger to me, Ma’am. 
—I don’t doubt you would like to know 
all I said to the schoolmistress.—I_ sha’n’t 
do it;—I had rather get the publishers to 
return the money you have invested in 
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this. Besides, I have forgotten a good 
deal of it. I shall tell only what I like 
of what I remember. 

——My idea was, in the first place, to 
search out the picturesque spots which 
the city affords a sight of, to those who 
have eyes. I know a good many, and 
it was a pleasure to look at them in com- 
pany with my young friend. There were 
the shrubs and flowers in the Franklin- 
Place front-yards or borders ; Commerce 
is just putting his granite foot upon them. 
Then there are certain small seraglio- 
gardens, into which one can get a peep 
through the crevices of high fences,—one 
in Myrtle Street, or backing on it,—here 
and there one at the North and South 
Ends. Then the great elms in Essex 
Street. Then the stately horse-chestnuts 
in that vacant lot in Chambers Street, 
which hold their outspread hands over 
your head, (as I said in my poem the 
other day,) and look as if they were 
whispering, “May grace, mercy, and 
peace be with you !”—and the rest of 
that benediction. Nay, there are cer- 
tain patches of ground, which, having 
lain neglected for a time, Nature, who 
always has her pockets full of seeds, 
and holes in all her pockets, has covered 
with hungry plebeian growths, which 
fight for life with each other, until some 
of them get broad-leaved and succulent, 
and you have a coarse vegetable tapes- 
try which Raphael would not have dis- 
dained to spread over the foreground 
of his masterpiece. The Professor pre- 
tends that he found such a one in Charlés 
Street, which, in its dare-devil impudence 
of rough-and-tumble vegetation, beat the 
pretty-behaved flower-beds of the Public 
Garden as ignominiously as a group of 
young tatterdemalions playing pitch-and- 
toss beats a row of Sunday-school-boys 
with their teacher at their head. 

But then the Professor has one of his 
burrows in that region, and puts every- 
thing in high colors relating to it. That 
is his way about everything——I hold 
any man cheap,—he said,—of whom 
nothing stronger can be uttered than that 
all his geese are swans.——How is that, 
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Professor ?—said I;—I should have set 
you down for one of that sort. Sir,— 
said he,—I am proud to say, that Nature 
has so far enriched me, that I cannot own 
so much as a duck without seeing in it as 
pretty a swan as ever swam the basin in 
the garden of the Luxembourg. And the 
Professor showed the whites of his eyes 
devoutly, like one returning thanks after 
a dinner of many courses. 

I don’t know anything sweeter than 
this leaking in of Nature through all the 
cracks in the walls and floors of cities. 
You heap up a million tons of hewn rocks 
on a square mile or two of earth which 
was green once. The trees look down 
from the hill-sides and ask each other, as 
they stand on tiptoe,— What are these 
people about?” And the small herbs 
at their feet look up and whisper back, 
—“ We will go and see.” So the small 
herbs pack themselves up in the least 
possible bundles, and wait until the wind 
steals to them at night and whispers,— 
“ Come with me.” Then they go softly 
with it into the great city,—one to a cleft 
in the pavement, one to a spout on the 
roof, one to a seam in the marbles over a 
rich gentleman’s bones, and one to the 
grave without a stone where nothing but 
a man is buried,—and there they grow, 
looking down on the generations of men 
from mouldy, roofs, looking up from be- 
tween the less-trodden pavements, look- 
ing out through iron cemetery-railings. 
Listen to them, when there is only a light 
breath stirring, and you will hear them 
saying to each other,—* Wait awhile!” 
The words run along the telegraph of 
those narrow green lines that border the 
roads leading from the city, until they 
reach the slope of the hills, and the trees 
repeat in low murmurs to each other,— 
“ Wait awhile!”  By-and-by the flow 
of life in the streets ebbs, and the old 
leafy inhabitants—the smaller tribes al- 
ways in front—saunter in, one by one, 
very careless seemingly, but very tena- 
cious, until they swarm so that the great 
stones gape from each other with the 
crowding of their roots, and the feldspar 
begins to be picked out of the granite to 
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find them food. At last the trees take 
up their solemn line of march, and never 
rest until they have encamped in the 
Wait long enough and 
you will find an old doting oak hugging 
a huge worn block in its yellow under- 
ground arms; that was the corner-stone 
of the State-House. Oh, so patient she 
is, this imperturbable Nature! 

Let us cry! 

But all this has nothing to do with my 
walks and talks with the schoolmistress. 
I did not say that I would not tell you 
something about them. Let me alone, 
and I shall talk to you more than I ought 
to, probably. We never tell our secrets 
to people that pump for them. 

Books we talked about, and education. 
It was her duty to know something of 
these, and of course she did. Perhaps I 
was somewhat more learned than she, but 
I found that the difference between her 
reading and mine was like that of a man’s 
and a woman’s dusting a library. The 
man flaps about with a bunch of feathers ; 
the woman goes to work softly with a 
cloth. She does not raise half the dust, 
nor fill her own eyes and mouth with it,— 
but she goes into all the corners, and at- 
tends to the leaves as much as the covers. 
—Books are the negative pictures of 
thought, and the more sensitive the mind 
that receives their images, the more nice- 
ly the finest lines are reproduced. A 
woman, (of the right kind,) reading after 
a man, follows him as Ruth followed the 
reapers of Boaz, and her gleanings are 
often the finest of the wheat. 

But it was in talking of Life that-we 
came most nearly together. I thought I 
knew something about that,—that I could 
speak or write about it somewhat to the 
purpose. 

To take up this fluid earthly being of 
ours as a sponge sucks up water,—to be 
steeped and soaked in its realities as a 
hide fills its pores lying seven years in a 
tan-pit,—to have winnowed every wave 
of it as a mill-wheel works up the stream 
that runs through the flume upon its float- 
boards,—to have curled up in the keen- 
est spasms and flattened out in the lax- 
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est languors of this breathing-sickness, 
which keeps certain parcels of matter 
uneasy for three or four score years,—to 
have fought all the devils and clasped all 
the angels of its delirium,—and then, just 
at the point when the white-hot passions 
have cooled down to cherry-red, plunge 
our experience into the ice-cold stream 
of some human language or other, one 
might think would end in a rhapsody 
with something of spring and temper in 
it. All this I thought my power and 
province. mF. 

The schoolmistress had tried life, too. 
Once in a while one meets with a single 
soul greater than all the living pageant 
that passes before it. As the pale astron- 
omer sits in his study with sunken eyes 
and thin fingers, and weighs Uranus or 
Neptune as in a balance, so there are 
meek, slight women who haye weighed 
all that this planetary life can offer, and 
hold it like a bauble in the palm of their 
slender hands. This was one of them. 
Fortune had left her, sorrow had baptized 
her; the routine of labor and the loneli- 
ness of almost friendless city-life were be- 
fore her. Yet, as I looked upon her tran- 
quil face, gradually regaining a cheerful- 
ness that was often sprightly, as she be- 
came interested in the various matters we 
talked about and places we visited, I saw 
that eye and lip and every shifting linea- 
ment were made for love,—uneonscious 
of their sweet office as yet, and meeting 
the cold aspect of Duty with the natural 
graces which were meant for the reward 
of nothing less than the Great Passion. 

I never spoke one word of love to 
the schoolmistress in the course of these 
pleasant walks. It seemed to me that 
we talked of everything but love on that 
particular morning. There was, per- 
haps, a little more timidity and hesitancy 
on my part than I have commonly shown 
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among our peoplé at the boarding-house. 
In fact, I considered myself the master at 
the breakfast-table ; but, somehow, I could 
not command myself just then so well as 
usual. The truth is, I had secured a 
passage to Liverpool in the steamer which 
was to leave at noon,—with the condition, 
however, of being released in case cir- 
cumstances occurred to detain me. The 
schoolmistress knew nothing about all 
this, of course, as yet. 

It was on the Common that we were 
walking. The mall, or boulevard of our 
Common, you know, has various branch- 
es leading from it in different directions. 
One of these runs downward from op- 
posite Joy Street southward across the 
whole length of the Common to Boylston 
Street. We called it the long path, and 
were fond of it. 

I felt very weak indeed (though of a 
tolerably robust habit) as we came oppo- 
site the head of this path on that morn- 
ing. I think I tried to speak twice with- 
out making myself distinctly audible. At 
last I got out the question, Will you 
take the long path with me ? Cer- 
tainly,—said the schoolmistress,— with 
much pleasure. Think,—I said,—be- 
fore you answer ; if you take the long path 
with me now, I shall interpret it that we 
are to part no more !——The schoolmis- 
tress stepped back with a sudden move- 
ment, as if an arrow had st®ack her. 

One of the long granite blocks used as 
seats was hard by,—the one you may still 
see close by the Gingko-tree-——Pray, 
sit down,—I said. No, no,—she an- 
swered, softly,—I will walk the long path 
with you! 

The old gentleman who sits oppo- 
site met us walking, arm in arm, about 
the middle of the long path, and said, 
very charmingly,—* Good morning, my 


dears!” 
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The Life of John Fitch, the Inventor of the 
Steamboat. By THompson WESTCOTT. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Wuar would not honest Sancho have 
given for a good biography of the man 
who invented sleep? And will not the 
adventurous pleasure-tourist, who has 
been jarred, jammed, roasted, coddled, 
and suffocated in a railroad-car for a 
whole night, with two days to sandwich 
it, on being deposited in an airy state- 
room for the last two hundred miles of 
his journey, think the man who invented 
the steamboat deserving of a “ first-rate ” 
life? We well remember the time when 
nobody suspected that person, whoever he 
might be,—and nobody much cared who 
he was,—of any relationship to the indi- 
vidual whose memory Sancho blessed, so 
great was the churning in the palaces that 
then floated. Butin our present boats this 
unpalace-like operation has been so local- 
ized and miollified as to escape the notice 
of all but the greenest and most inquisi- 
tive passengers. And now that we find 
the luxury of travelling by water actu- 
ally superior to that of staying at home on 
land, we begin to feel a budding venera- 
tion for the man who first found out that 
steam could be substituted, with such 
marvellous advantage, for helpless de- 
pendence on the wind and miserable tug- 
ging at oars and setting-poles. Who was 
he? What circumstances conspired to 
shape his life and project it with so nota- 
ble an aim? How did he look, act, think, 
on all matters of human concernment ? 
Here comes a book, assuming in its title 
that one John Fitch, of whom his genera- 
tion seems not to have thought enough to 
paint his portrait, was the inventor of the 
steamboat. It professes to be“ The Life 
of John Fitch”; but we are sorry to say 
it is rather a documentary argument to 
prove that he was “the inventor of 
the steamboat.” As an argument, it is 
both needless and needlessly strong. We 
already knew to a certainty that nobody 
could present a better claim to that honor 


than John Fitch. True, the idea did not. 


wait for him. The engine could not have 
been working a hundred years in the 


world without giving birth.to that. But 
till Watt invented it anew in 1782, by ad- 
mitting the steam alternately at both ends 
of the cylinder, it was too awkward and 
clumsy to become a practical navigator. 
Moreover, though it could pump admira- 
bly, it had not been taught to turn a 
crank. The French assert, that experi- 
ments in steam-propulsion were made on 
the Seine, by Count Auxiron and Perrier, 
in 1774, and on the Saone, by De Jouffroy, 
in 1782; but we know they led to no prac- 
tical results, and the knowledge of them 
probably did not, for some years, travel 
beyond the limits of the French language. 
There is no satisfactory evidence that a 
boat was ever moved by steam, within the 
boundaries of Anglo-Saxondom, before 
John Fitch did it, on the 27th of July, 
1786. His successful and every way bril- 
liant experiment on that occasion led di- 
rectly to practical results,—to wit, the for- 
mation of a company, embracing some of 
the foremost men of Philadelphia, which 
built a small steam-packet for the convey- 
ance of passengers, and ran it during three 
summers, ending with that of 1790. The 


` company then failed, and broke poor Fitch’s 


heart, simply because the investment had 
not thus far proved lucrative, and they 
were unwilling to make the further ad- 
vances requisite to carry out his moderate 
and reasonable plans. The only person 
who ever claimed, in English, to have 
made a steamboat experiment before 
Fitch, was James Rumsey, of Virginia, 
who, in 1788, published some testimony 
to show that he had done it as early as 
April, 1786, that he had broached the idea, 
confidentially, two years earlier, and that 
Fitch might have received it from one who 
violated his confidence. Fitch promptly an- 
nihilated these pretences by a pamphlet, a 
reprint of which may be found in the Patent- 
Office Report for 1850. This, and a con- 
tribution to Sparks’s “American Biogra- 
phy,” by Col. Charles Whittlesey, of Ohio, 
seem quite sufficient to establish the his- 
torical fact that John Fitch was the father 
of steam-navigation, whoever may have 
been its prophets. Though the infant, 
with the royal blood of both Neptune and 
Pluto in its veins, and a brand-new empire 
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waiting to crown it, fell into a seventeen 
years’ swoon, during which Fitch died, 
and the public at large forgot all that he 
had ever said or done, its life did not be- 
come extinct. It was not created, but 
revived, by Fulton, aided by the refresh- 
ing effusion of Chancellor Livingston’s 
money. We did not need a new book to 
make us more certain of these facts, but 
we did need a more thorough biography 
of John Fitch, and, with great respect for 
the industry and faithfulness of Mr. West- 
cott, it is our opinion that we do still. He 
has demonstrated that the materials for 
such a work are abundant, and a glance 
at the mortal career of Fitch will show 
him to be an uncommonly interesting sub- 
ject. 

John Fitch was born in Windsor, Con- 
necticut, in 1748. At the age of five, while 
his father was absent from home, courting 
his stepmother, he heroically extinguished 
a fire of blazing flax, which would other- 
wise have consumed the house, and while 
he was smarting from his burns was cruel- 
ly beaten by an elder brother, who misap- 
prehended the case of the little boy, very 
much as the world did that of the man he 
became. The domestic discipline he en- 
countered under the paternal roof was of 
the severest New England pattern of those 
days, and between its theology and its 
economy he grew out of shape, like a 
thrifty pumpkin between two rocks. He 
loved to learn, but had few books and little 
schooling. His taste tended to mechanism, 
and he was apprenticed to a stingy clock- 
maker, who obliged him to work on his 
farm and kept him ignorant of his trade. 
Getting his liberty at last, he set up brass- 
founding, on a capital of twenty shillings, 
and made money at it. Then he went 
into the manufacture of potash, in which 
he was less successful. He married a 
wife who proved more caustic than the 
potash and more than a match for his pa- 
tience. He settled his affairs so as to leave 
her all his little property in the most 
manageable shape, and left her with two 
children, to seek a separate fortune in the 
wide world. The war of the Revolution 
found him at Trenton, New Jersey, a man 
of some substance, acquired as a silver- 
smith and peddler of silver and brass 
sleeve-buttons of his own manufacture. 
It made him an officer and then an armorer 
in the Continental service, As a fabricator 
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of patriotic weapons, he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his Methodist brethren by 
working on the Sabbath, and lost his 
orthodoxy in his disgust at their rebukes. 
Towards the close of the Revolution, get- 
ting poor in fact by getting rich in Conti- 
nental money, he endeavored to save 
himself by investing in Virginia land- 
warrants, went to Kentucky as a surveyor, 
and became possessed of sixteen hundred 
acres of that wilderness. On a second 
expedition down the Ohio, early in 1782, 
he fell into the hands of the savages, in 
the most melodramatic style, was Jed cap- 
tive through the vast forests and swamps 
to Detroit, had a very characteristic and 
remarkable prison-experience under Brit- 
ish authority at Prison Island, was ex- 
changed, and by a sea-voyage reached his 
home in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, at 
the close of the same year. Immediately 
after the establishment of peace, he formed 
a company to speculate in Ohio lands, and 
made extensive surveys for the purpose 
of forestalling the best locations. Mr. 
Westcott’s book confuses this portion of his 
chronology by misprinting two or three 
dates, on the 118th page. The hopeful 
game was spoiled by unexpected meas- 
ures of the Confederated government; but 
Fitch’s explorations had deeply impressed 


` him with the sublime character of the 


Western rivers, and when, in April, 1785, 
the thought first struck him that steam 
could easily make them navigable up- 
wards as well as downwards, he cared no 
more for lands. He had noticed the me- 
chanical power of steam, but had never 
seen an engine, and did not know that one 
existed out of his own brain. This is the 
less wonderful, seeing there were only three 
then in America, and his science extended 
only to arithmetic. When his minister 
showed him a drawing of Newcomen’s 
engine, in “ Martin’s Philosophy,” he was 
chagrined to find that his invention had 
been anticipated in regard to the mode of 
producing the power, but he was con- 
firmed in his belief of its availability for 
navigation. With no better resources 
than a blacksmith’s shop could furnish, he 
set himself at work to make a steam- 
engine to test his theory. His success is 
one of those wonders of human ingenuity 
struggling with difficulties, moral, finan- 
cial, and physical combined, which de- 
serve both a Homer and a Macaulay to 
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celebrate and record them. He was sup- 
posed by most people, and almost by him- 
self, to have gone crazy. If anything, at 
this day, is more incredible than the feat 
which he accomplished, it is the derision 
with which the public viewed his labors, 
decried his success, and sneered at the rags 
which bétokened the honesty of his poverty. 
To every one who had brains capable of 
logic, he had demonstrated the feasibility of 
his visions. But no amount of even phys- 
ical demonstration, then possible, could 
bring out the funds requisite to pecuniary 
profit, against the head-wind of public scorn. 
It whistled down his high hopes of fortune. 
At last, dropping the file and the hammer, 
he took the pen, determined, that, if others 
myst get rich by his invention, he would 
at least save for himself the fame of it. 
The result of his literary labors was an 
autobiography of great frankness and 
detail, extending to several hundred 
pages, and embracing almost every con- 
ceivable violation of standard English 
orthography, with which he seems to have 
had very little acquaintance’ or sympathy. 
It was placed under seal in the Philadel- 
phia Library, not to be opened for thirty 
years. At the expiration of that period, 
in 1828, the seal was broken, and the 
quaint old manuscript, with the stamp of 
honest truth on every word, stood ready 
to reveal what the world is but just begin- 
ning to “ want to know ” about John Fitch. 
He afterwards went to Europe to promote 
his steamboat interests,—to little purpose, 
—wandered about a few years, settled in 
Bardstown, Kentucky, made a model 
steamboat with a brass engine, drowned 
disappointment in the drink of that coun- 
try, and at last departed by his own will, 
two years before the close of the last 
century. A life so full of truth that is 
stranger than fiction ought not to be 
treated in the Dry-as-dust style, quite so 
largely as Mr. Westcott has done it. 


Life Beneath the Waters ; or, The Aquarium 
in America. Illustrated by Plates and 
Wood-Cuts drawn from Life. By Ar- 
tuur M. Epwarps. New York: 1858, 


Tis book has appeared since the notice 
in our July number of two English works 
on the Aquarium. Like so many books 
by which our literature is discredited, it 
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is a work got up hastily to meet a public 
demand, and is deficient in method, thor- 
oughness, and accuracy. There is much 
repetition in it, and the observations of its 
author seem to have been limited to the 
waters around New York, and to have ex- 
tended over but a short period. In spite 
of these and other minor defects, it may 
be recommended as containing much use- 
ful information for those just beginning an 
aquarium and forming an acquaintance 
with the sea. 

We trust that a misprint in our former 
notice has not brought disappointment to 
any of our readers, by leading them to ex- 
pose their aquaria to too much sunshine ; 
for the sunshine should be “not enough” 
(and not, as it was printed, “ hot enough’’) 
“ to raise the water to a temperature above 
that of the outer air.” 


The Exiles of Florida: or the Crimes com- 
mitted by our Government against the Ma- 
roons, who fled from South Carolina and 
other Slave States, seeking Protection under 
Spanish Laws. By Josuua R. GIDDINGS. 
Columbus, Ohio: Follett, Foster, & Co. 
1858. 


A CRUEL story this, Mr. Giddings tells 
us. ‘Too cruel, but too true. It is full of 
pathetic and tragic interest, and melts anf 
stirs the heart at once with pity for the 
sufferers, and with anger, that sins not, 
at their mean and ruthless oppressors. 
Every American citizen should read it; 
for it is an indictment which recites crimes 
which have been committed in his name, 
perpetrated by troops and officials in his 
service, and all done at his expense. The 
whole nation is responsible at the bar of 
the world and before the tribunal of pos- 
terity for these atrocities, devised by 
members of its Cabinet and its Congress, 
directed by its Presidents, and executed 
by its armies and its courts. The cru- 
elties of Alva in the Netherlands, which 
make the pen of Motley glow as with 
fire as he tells them, the dragonnades 
which scorched over the fairest regions of 
France after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, have a certain excuse, as being 
instigated by a sincere, though misguided 
religious zeal. For Philip II. and Louis 
XIV. had, at least, a fanatical belief that 
they were doing God service by those 
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holocausts of his children; while no mo- 
tive inspired these massacres, tortures, 
and banishments, but the most sordid ra- 
pacity and avarice, the lowest and basest 
passions of the human breast. 

And so carefully has the truth of this 
story been covered up with lies, that, 
probably, very few indeed of the people 
of the Free States have any just idea of 
the origin, character, and purposes of the 
Seminole Wars, or of the character of the 
race against which they were waged. And 
yet there is no episode in American his- 
tory more full of romantic interest, of 
heroic struggles, and of moving griefs. 
We have been taught to believe that these 
wars were provoked by incursions of the 
savages of Florida on the frontier, and, if 
the truth could not be concealed, that an 
incidental motive of our war of extermi- 
nation against them was to be found in 
the sanctuary which the fugitive slaves of 
the neighboring States found in their fast- 
nesses. The general impression has been, 

` that. these were mainly runaways of re- 
cent date, who had made their escape from 
contemporary masters. How many of our 
readers know that for more than three 
quarters of a century before the purchase 
of Florida there had been a nation of 
negroes established there, enjoying the 
wild freedom they loved, mingling and 
gradually becoming identified with the 
Indians, who had made it their city of 
refuge from slavery also? For the slave- 
holders of Carolina had no scruples against 
enslaving Indians any more than Africans, 
until it was discovered that the untam- 
able nature of the red man made him 
an unprofitable and a dangerous servant. 
These Indian slaves fled into the wilder- 
ness, which is now the State of Georgia, 
pushing their way even to the penin- 
sula of Florida, and were followed, in 
their flight and to their asylum, by many 
of their black companions in bondage. 
For near seventy-five years this little na- 
tion lived happy and contented, till the 
State of Georgia commenced the series 
of piratical incursions into their country, 
then a Spanish dependency, from which 
they were never afterwards free; the na- 
tion at last taking up the slaveholders’ 
quarrel and prosecuting it to the bitter and 
bloody end. 

This whole story is told, and well told, 

by Mr. Giddings. And a most touching 
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picture it is. First, the original evasion 
of the slaves into that peninsular wilder- 
ness, which they reclaimed as far as the 
supply of their simple wants demanded. 
They planted, they hunted, they multi- 
plied their cattle, they intermarried with 
their Indian friends and allies, their chil- 
dren and their children’s children grew 
up around them, knowing of slavery only 
by traditionary legend. The original foun- 
ders of the tribe passed away, and their 
sons and grandsons possessed their corn- 
fields and their hunting-grounds in peace. 
For many years no fears disturbed their 
security. Under the Spanish rule they 
were safe and happy. Then comes the 
gradual gathering of the cloud on the 
edges of their wilderness, its first fitful 
and irregular flashes, till it closes over 
their heads and bursts upon them in uni- 
versal ruin and devastation. Their heroic 
resistance to the invasion of the United 
States troops follows, sublime from its 
very desperation. A more unequal con- 
test was never fought. On one side one 
of the mightiest powers on earth, with 
endless stores of men and money at its 
beck,—and on the other a handful of out- 
casts fighting for their homes, and the 
liberties, in no metaphorical sense, of 
themselves, their wives, and their chil- 
dren, and protracting the fight for as 
many years as the American Revolution 
lasted. 

Then succeeded the victory of Slavery, 
and the reduction to hopeless bondage of 
multitudes who had been for generations 
free, on claim of pretended descendants 
of imaginary owners, by the decision of 
petty government-ofiicials, without trial or 
real examination. More than five hundred 
persons, some of them recent fugitives, but 
mostly men born free, were thus reduced 
to slavery at a cost to us all of forty mil- 
lions of dollars, or eighty thousand dollars 
for each recovered slave! Then comes 
their removal to the Cherokee lands, west 
of Arkansas, under the pledge of the faith 
of the nation, plighted by General Jessup, 
its authorized agent, that they should be 
sent to the West, and settled in a village 
separate from the Seminole Indians, and 
that, in the mean time, they should be pro- 
tected, should not be separated, “ nor any 
of them be sold to white men or others.” 
This, however, was not a legitimate issue 
of a war waged solely for the reduction 
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of these exiles to slavery; and so the 
doubts of President Polk as to the con- 
struction of this treaty were solved by 
Mr. John Y. Mason, of Virginia, who was 
sandwiched in .between two Free-State 
Attorney-Generals for this single piece of 
dirty work, (of which transaction see a 
most curious account, pp. 828-9 of this 
book,) and who enlightened the Presiden- 
tial mind by the information, that, though 
the exiles were entitled to their freedom, 
under the treaty, and had a right to remain 
in the towns assigned to them, “ the Exec- 
utive could not in any manner interfere to 
protect them!” 

The bordering Creeks, who by long 
slave-holding had sunk to the level of the 
whites around them, longed to seize on 
these valuable neighbors, and, indeed, they 
claimed rights of property in them as 
fugitives in fact from themselves. The 
exiles were assured by the President that 
they “had the right to remain in their vil- 
lages, free from all interference or interrup- 
tion from the Creeks.” Trusting to the 
plighted word of the Head of the Nation, 
they built their huts and planted their 
ground, and began again their little in- 
dustries and enjoyments. 

But the sight of so many able-bodied 
negroes, belonging only to themselves, 
and setting an evil example to the slaves 
in the spectacle of an independent colony 
of blacks, was too tempting and too irritat- 
ing to be resisted. A slave-dealer appeared 
amongst the Creeks and offered to pay one 
hundred dollars for every Floridian exile 
they would seize and deliver to him,—he 
taking the risk of the title. Two hundred 
armed Creek warriors made a foray into 
the colony and seized all they could secure. 
They were repulsed, but carried their pris- 
oners with them and delivered them to the 
tempter, receiving the stipulated pieces of 


silver for their reward. The Seminole | 


agent had the prisoners brought before 
the nearest Arkansas judge by Habeas 
Corpus, and the whole matter was re- 
viewed by this infamous magistrate, who 
overruled the opinion of the Attorney- 
General as to their right to reside in their 
villages, overrode the decision of the Pres- 
ident, repealed the treaty-stipulations, pro- 
nounced the title of the Creek Indians, 
and consequently that of their vendee, 
legal and perfect, and directed the kid- 
napped captives to be delivered up to the 
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‘claimant! We regret that Mr. Giddings 


has omitted the name of this wretch, and 
we hope that in a future edition he will 
tell the world how to catalogue this choice 
specimen in its collection of judicial mon- 
sters. é 4 

Then comes the last scene of this drama 
of exile. Finding that there was no rest 
for the sole of their foot in the United 
States, these peeled and hunted men re- 
solved to turn their backs upon the coun- 
try that had thus cruelly entreated them, 
and to seek a new home within the frontiers 
of Mexico. The sad. procession began its 
march westward by night, the warriors 
keeping themselves always in readiness 
for an attack. The Creeks, finding that 
their prey had escaped them, went in pur- 
suit, but were bravely repulsed and fled, 
leaving their dead upon the field,—the 
greatest disgrace that can befall, according 
to the code of Indian honor. The exiles 
then pursued their march into Mexico 
without further molestation. There, in a 
fertile and picturesque region, they have ` 
established themselves and resumed the 
pursuits of peaceful life. But they have 
not been permitted to live in peace even 
there. At least one marauding party, in 
1853, was organized in Texas, and went 
in search of adventures towards the new 
settlement. Of the particulars of the ex- 
pedition we have no account. Only, it is 
known that it returned without captives, 
and, as the Texan papers announcing the 
fact admitted, “ with slightly diminished num- 
bers.” How long they will be permitted 
to dwell unmolested in their new homes 
no one can say. Complaints are already 
abroad that the escape of slaves is pro- 
moted by the existence o° this colony, 
which receives and protects them. And 
when the Government shall be order- 
ed by its Slave-holding Directory to add 
another portion of Mexico to the Area 
of Freedom, these “outrages” will be 
sure to be found in the catalogue of griev- 
ances to be redressed. Then they will 
have to dislodge again and fly yet farther 
from before the face of their hereditary 
oppressors. 

Mr. Giddings has done his task admi- 
rably well. It is worthy to be the crown- 
ing work of his long life of public service. 
His style is of that best kind which is 
never remarked upon, but serves as a clear 
medium through which the events he por- 
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trays are seen without distortion or exag- 
geration. He has done his country one 
more service in entire consistency with 
those that have filled up the whole course 
of his honorable and beneficent life. We 
have said that this is fit to be the crowning 
work of Mr. Giddings’s life; but we trust 
that it is far from being the last that he 
will do for his country. A winter such as 
rounds his days is fuller of life and prom- 
ise than a century of vulgar summers. 
He has won for himself an honorable and 
enduring place in the hearts and memories 
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unfaltering courage of his public course. 
Of the ignoble hundreds who have flitted 
through the Capitol, since he first took his 
place there, 


“ Heads without name, no more remembered,” 


his is one of the two or three that are 
household words on the lips of the nation. 
And it will so remain and be familiar in 
the mouths of posterity, with a fame as 
pure as itis noble. The ear that hath not 
heard him shall bless him, and the eye 
that hath not seen him shall give witness 


of men by the fidelity to principle and the to him. 


OBITUARY. 


Tue conductors of “The Atlantic” have the painful duty of announcing to their 
readers the death of Carvin W. Ps1LLEO, author of “ Akin by Marriage,” published 
in the earlier numbers of this magazine. The plot of the story was sketched at 
length, and in the brain of the writer it was complete; but no hand save his own 
could give it life and form: it must remain an unfinished work. The mind of 
Mr. Philleo was singularly clear, his observation of nature and character sharp 
and discriminating, and his feeling for beauty, in its more placid forms, was 
intense and pervading. His previous work, “Twice Married,” and the various 
sketches of New England life, with which the readers of magazine literature are 
familiar, are sufficient to give him a high place among novelists. He was warm in 
his friendships, pure in life, and his early death will be lamented by a wide circle of 
friends. Zn pace! 
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THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW MAN. 


HALF a dozen rivulets leap down the 
western declivity of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and unite; four thousand miles 
away the mighty Missouri debouches into 
the Mexican Gulf as the result of that 
junction. Did the rivulets propose or 
plan the river? Not at all; but they 
knew, each, its private need to find a 
lower level; the universal law they 
obeyed accomplished the rest. So is it 
with the great human streams. Mighty 
beginnings do not lie in the minds of the 
beginners. History is a perpetual sur- 
prise, ever developing results of which 
men were the agents without being the 
expectants. Individual actors, with re- 
spect to the master claim of humanity, 
are, for the most part, not unlike that 
fleet hound which, enticed by a tempting 
prospect of meat, outran a locomotive 
engine all the way from Lowell to Bos- 
ton, and won a handsome wager for his 
owner, while intent only on a dinner for 
himself. Humanity is served out of all 
proportion to the intention of service. 
Even the noble souls, never wanting in 
history, who follow not a bait, but belief, 
see only in imperfect survey the connec- 
tions and relations of their deeds. Each 
is faithfully obeying his own inward voca- 
tion, a voice unheard by other soul than 
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his own, and the inability to calculate: 
consequences makes the preéminent eran-- 
deur of his position; or he is urged by 
the high inevitable impulse to publish 
or verify an idea: the Divine Destiny 
works in their hearts, and plans over 
their heads. 

Socrates felt a sacred impulse to test 
his neighbors, what they knew and were: 
this is such account of his life as he him- 
self can give at its close. His contempo- 
raries generally saw in him an impertur- 
bable and troublesome questioner, fatally 
sure to come at the secret of every man’s. 
character and credence, whom no subter-- 
fuge could elude, no compliments flatter, 
no menaces appall,—suspected also of 
some emancipation from the popular su- 
perstitions: this is the account of him 
which they are able to give. At twenty- 
three centuries’ distance we see in him 
the source of a river of spiritual influ- 
ence, that yet streams on, more than a 
Missouri, in the minds of men, — more 
than a Missouri, for it not only flows as. 
an open current, but, percolating beneath, 
the surface, and coming up in distinct 
and distant fountains, it becomes the hid- 
den source of many a constant tide in 
the faiths and philosophies of nations. 

The veil covers the eyes of spectators- 
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and agents alike. Columbus returns, 
freighted with wondrous tidings, to the 
Spanish shore ; the nation rises and claps 
its hands; the nation kneels to bless its 
gods at all its shrines, and chants its de- 
light in many a choral Te Deum. What, 
then, do they think is gained? Why, El 
Dorado! Have they not gained a whole 
world of gold and silver mines to buy 
jewelled cloaks and feathers and frippery 
with ? Have they not gained a cornuco- 
pia of savages, to support new brigades 
at home by their enslavement, and new 
bishoprics abroad by their salvation ? 
Touching, truly, is the childish eagerness 
and bonhommie with which those Span- 
iards in fancy assume, as it were, between 
thumb and finger, this continent, deemed 
to be nothing less than gold, and feed 
with it the leanness of hungry purses; 
and the effect is not a little enhanced by 
the extreme pains they are at to say a 
sufficient grace over the imagined meal. 
“ Oh, wonderful, Pomponius !” shouts the 
large-minded Peter Martyr. “ Upon the 
surface of that earth are found rude 
masses of gold, of a weight that one 
fears to mention! . . . Spain is spreading 
her wings,” ete. He is of the minority 
there, who does not suppose this New 
World a Providential donation to aid 
him to dinners, dances, and dawdling, or 
at best to promote his “ glory” and pride 
-of social estimation. Even Columbus, 
more magnanimous than most of his con- 
temporaries, is not so greatly more wise. 
' The noblest use he can conceive for his 
«discovery is to aid in the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre. With the precious met- 
cals that should fall to his share, says his 
‘biographer, he made haste to vow the 
raising of a force of five thousand horse 
and fifty thousand foot for the expulsion 
-of the Saracens from Jerusalem. Nor is 
this the only instance in which even the 
noble among men have sought to clutch 
the grand opening futures, and wreathe 
the beauty of their promise about the 
‘consecrated graves of the past. “ Ser- 
vants of Sepulchres” is a title which 
even now, not individuals alone, but 
whole nations, may lawfully claim. 
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The Old World, we say, seized upon 
this magnificent new force now thrown 
into history, and harnessed it unsuspi- 
ciously to its own car, as if it could have 
been designed for no other possible use. 
Happily, however, the design was differ- 
ent, and Providence having a peculiar 
faculty of protecting its own plans, the 
holding of the reins after such a steed 
proved anything but a sinecure. Spain, 
indeed, rode in a high chariot for a time, 
but at length, in that unlucky Armada 
drive, crashed against English oak on the 
ocean highways, and came off creaking 
and rickety, — grew thenceforth ever 
more unsteady,—finally, came utterly to 
the ground, with contusions, fractures, 
and much mishap,—and now the poor 
nation hobbles hypochondriacally upon 
crutches, all its brave charioteering sadly 
ended. England drove more considerate- 
ly, but could not avoid fate; so in 1783 . 
she, too, must let go the rein with some 
mental disturbance. For the great Des- 
tiny was not exclusively a European 
Providence, — had meditated the estab- 
lishment of a fresh and independent 
human centre on the western side of 
the sea. The excellent citizens of Lon- 
don and Madrid found themselves in- 
capable of crediting this until it was 
duly placarded in gunpowder print.—It 
is, indeed, an unaccountable foible men 
have, not to recognize a plain fact till 
it has been published in this blazing hie- 
roglyphic. What were England and 
France doing at Sebastopol? Merely 
issuing a poster to this effect, —“ Tur- 
key is not yours,”—in a type that Russia 
could feel free to understand. Terribly 
costly editions these are, and in a type 
utterly hideous ; but while nations refuse 
to see the fact in a more agreeable pre- 
sentation, it may probably feel compelled 
to go into this ugly, but indubitable shape. 
—Well, somewhat less than a century 
since, England had committed herself to 
the proposition, that America was really 
a part or dependency of Europe, a lower- 
caste Europe, having about the same re- 
lation to the Cisatlantic continent that 
the farmer’s barn has to his house. Mild 
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refutations of this modest doctrine having 
been attempted without success, posters 
in the necessary red-letter type were 
issued at Concord, Bunker Hill, York- 
town, ete., which might be translated 


somewhat thus :—“ America has its own- 
independent root in the world’s centre, 


its own independent destiny in the Prov- 
idential thought.” This important fact, 
having then and there exploded itself 
into legibility, and come to be known and 
read of all men, admits now of no dis- 
pute, and requires no confirmation. It is 
evidently so. The New World is not 
merely a newly-discovered hay-loft and 
dairy-stall for the Old, but is itself a 
proper household, of equal dignity with 
any. To draw the due inferences from 
this, to see what is implied in it, is all that 
we are here required to do. 

Be it, then, especially noted that the 
continent by itself can take no such rank. 
A spirituality must appear to crown and 
complete this great continental body; 
otherwise America is acephalous. Un- 
less there be an American Man, the con- 
tinent is inevitably but an appendage, a 
kitchen and laundry for the European 
parlor. American Man,—and the word 
Man is to receive a large emphasis. Ob- 
serve, that it does not refer to mere popu- 
lation. The fact required will hardly be 
reported in the census. Indeed, there is 
quite too much talk about population, 
about prospective increase of numbers. 
We are to have thirty millions of inhabi- 
tants, they say, in 1860 ; soon forty, fifty, 
one hundred millions. Doubtless; and 
if that be all, one yawns over the state- 
ment. Could any prophet assure us of 
one million of men who would stand for 
the broadest justice as Leonidas and his 
three hundred Spartans stood for Lace- 
dæmon ! But Hebrew David was thought 
to be punished for taking a census; nor 
is the story without significance. To 
reckon numbers alone a success is a sin, 
and a blunder beside. Russia has sixty 
millions of people: who would not gladly 
swap her out of the world for glorious 
little Greece back again, and Plato and 
Æschylus and Epaminondas still there ? 
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Who would exchange Concord or Cam- 
bridge in Massachusetts for any hundred 
thousand square miles of slave-breeding 
dead-level? Who Massachusetts in whole 
for as many South American (or South- 
ern) republics as would cover Saturn 
aud all his moons? Make sure of depth 
and breadth of soul as the national char- 
acteristic; then roll up the census col- 
umns; and roll out a hallelujah for each 
additional thousand. 

Thus had the great Genoese been des- 
tined merely to make a new highway on 
the ocean and new lines on the map,—to . 
add the potato, maize, and tapioca to the 
known list of edibles, and tobacco to that 
of narcoties,—to explode Spain, give Eng- 
land a cotton-field, Ireland a hospital, and 
Africa a hell. This could by no means 
seem sufficient. The crew of the Pin- 
ta shouted, “Land! Land!”—peering 
through the dark at the new shores; the 
Spanish nation chanted, “ Gold! Gold!” 
—gazing out through murky desires to- 
ward the wondrous West; but it is only 
with the ery of “Man! Man!” as at the 
sight of new cerebral shores and wealth of 
more than golden humanities, that the true 
America is discovered and announced. 
So whatever reason we have to assert for 
America a really independent existence 
and destiny, the same have we for pre- 
dicting an opulence of heart and brain, 
to which Western prairies and Californian 
gold shall seem the natural appurtenance. 

And this noble man must be likewise 
a new man,—not merely a migrated Euro- 
pean. Western Europe pushed a little 
farther west does not meet our demand. 
Why should Europe go three thousand 
miles off to be Europe still? Besides, 
can we afford to England, France, Spain, 
a larger room in the world? Are we 
more than satisfied with their occupancy 
of that they already possess? The Eng- 
lishman is undeniably a wholesome pic- 
ture to the mental eye; but will not 
twenty million copies of him do, for the 
present ? It would seem like a poverty 
in Nature, were she unable to vary, but 
must go helplessly on to reproduce that 
selfsame British likeness over all North 
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America. But history fully warrants the 
expectation of a new form of man for 
the new continent. German and Scan- 
dinavian Teutons peopled England ; but 
the Englishman is sui generis, not mere- 
ly an exported Teuton. Egypt, says 
Bunsen, was peopled by a colony from 
Western Asia; but the genius and physi- 
“ognomy of Egypt are peculiar and its 
own. . Mr. Pococke will have it that 
Greece was a migrated India: it was, of 
course, a migration from some place that 
first planted the Hellenic stock in Eu- 
rope; but if the man who carved the 
Zeus, and built the Parthenon, and wrote 
the “ Prometheus” and the “ Phedrus,” 
were a copy, where shall we find the 
original? Indeed, there has never been 
a great niigration that did not result in a 
new form of national genius. And it is 
the thoroughness of the transformations 
thus induced which makes the chief dif- 
ficulty in tracing the affinities of peoples. 
So it is that the world is enriched. 
Every new form of man establishes an- 
other current in those reciprocations of 
thought, in those electrical streams of 
sympathy,—of wholesome attraction and 
wholesome repulsion,—by which the in- 
tellectual life is kindled and quickened. 
Thought begins not until two men meet. 
Col. Hamilton Smith makes it quite clear 
that civilization has found its first centres 
there where two highways of national 
movement crossed, and dissimilar men 
looked each other in the face. They 
have met, it may be, with the rudest kind 
of greetings; but have obtained good 
thoughts from hard blows, and beaten 
ideas out of each other’s heads, if not into 
them, according to the ancient pedagogic 
tradition. Higher culture brings higher 
terms ‘of meeting ; traffic succeeds war, 
conversation follows upon traffic; ever 
the necessity of various men to each oth- 
er remains. There is no pure white light 
until seven colors blend; so to the men- 
tal illumination of humanity many hues 
of national genius must consent: and the 
value of life to all men is greater so soon 
as a new man has made his advent. 
All this is matter of daily experience 
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with us. We do not, indeed, tire of old 
friends. A soul whose wealth we have 
once recognized must be ever rich to us. 
Gold turns not to copper by keeping; 
and perhaps old friends are rather like 


- old wine, and can never be too old. Yet 


who does not mark in the calendar those 
days wherein he has met a new rich soul, 
that has a physiognomy, a grace and ex- 
pression, peculiarly its own? Even de- 
cided repulsions have also a use. We 
whet our conscience on our neighbors’ 
faults, as sober Spartans were made by the 
spectacle of drunken Helots ;—though he 
who makes habitual ta/k about his neigh- 
bors’ faults whets his conscience across 
the edge. If there be sermons in stones, 
no less is there blessing in bores and in 
bullies. We found one day in the face 
of a black bear what could not be so well 
found in libraries. The creature regard- 
ed us attentively, and with affection rath- 
er than malice,—saw simply certain 
amounts of savory flesh, useful for the 
satisfaction of ursine hungers,—and saw 
nothing more. It was an incomparable 
lesson to teach that the world is an end- 
less series of levels, and that each eye 
sees what its own altitude commands ; the 
rest to it is non-extant. That bear was 
in his natural covering of hair ; his broth- 
ers we frequently meet in broadcloth. 

Now, as Nature keeps up this inexhaus- 
tible variety ‘of individual genius which 
individual quickening requires, so on the 
larger scale is she ever working and com- 
pounding to produce varieties of national 
genius. Her aim is the same in both 
cases,—to enrich the whole by this elec- 
trical and énlivening relation between its 
parts. And thus an American man, no 
copy, but an original, formed in unprece- 
dented moulds, with his own unborrowed 
grandeur, his own piquancy and charm, 
is to be looked for,—is, indeed, even now 
to be seen,—on this shore. 

Yes, the man we seek is already found, 
his features rapidly becoming distinct. He 
is the offspring of Northern Europe; he 
occupies Central North-America. Other 
fresh forms are doubtless to appear, but, 
though dimly shaping themselves, are as 
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yet inchoate. But the Anglo-American 
is an existing fact, to be spoken of with- 
out prognostication, save as this is implied 
in the recognition of tendencies estab- 
lished and unfolding into results. The 
Anglo-American may be considered the 
latest new-comer into this planet. Let 
us, then, a little celebrate his advent. 
Let us make all lawful and gentle in- 
quiry about the distinguished stranger. 
First, what is his pedigree? He need 
not be ashamed to tell; for he comes of 
a noble family, the Teutonic,—a family 
more opulent of human abilities, and 
those, for the most part, the deeper kind 
of abilities, than any other on the earth 
at present. He reckons among his pro- 
genitors and relatives such names as 
Shakspeare, Goethe, Milton, the two 
Bacons, Lessing, Richter, Schiller, Car- 
lyle, Hegel, Luther, Behmen, Sweden- 
borg, Gustavus Adolphus, William of 
Orange, Cromwell, Frederick II., Wel- 
lington, Newton, Leibnitz, Humboldt, 
Beethoven, Handel, Turner; and na- 
tions might be enriched out of the names 
that remain when the supreme ones in 
each class have been mentioned. Con- 
sider what incomparable range and va- 
riety, as well as depth, of genius are here 
affirmed. Greece and India possessed 
powers not equally represented here ; but 
otherwise these might stand for the full 
abilities of mankind, each in its handsom- 
est illustration. — It is remarkable, too, 
that our Anglo-American has no “ poor 
relations.” Not a scurvy nation comes 
of this stock. They are the Protestant 
nations, giving religion a moral expres- 
sion, and reconciling it with freedom of 
thought. They are the constitutional na- 
tions, exacting terms of government that 
acknowledge private right. Resource 
may also be emphasized as a charac- 
teristic of these nations. Hitherto they 
have honored every draft that has been 
made upon them. The Dutch first fish- 
ed their country out from under the sea, 
and afterwards defended it in a war of 
eighty years’ duration against the first 
military power on the globe: two feats, 
perhaps, equally without parallel. 
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Being thus satisfied upon the point of 
pedigree, we may proceed to inquire about 
estate. To what inheritance of land has 
Nature invited our New Man? He 
comes to the country of highest organi- 
zation, perhaps, upon either hemisphere. 
Brazil and China suggest, but probably 
do not sustain, a rivalry. What is im- 
plied in superior organization will ap- 
pear from the items to be mentioned. 

1. Elaboration. . Central North-Amer- 
ica is to an extraordinary degree worked 
out everywhere in careful detail, in mod- 
erate hill and valley, in undulating prai- 
rie and fertile plain—not tossed into bar- 
ren mountain-masses and table-lands, like 
that vast desert plateau which stretches 
through Central Asia, — not struck out 
in blank, like the Russian steppes and 
the South American Janos, as if Nature 
had wanted leisure to elaborate and fin- 
ish. Indeed, these primary conditions of 
fertility and large habitability appertain 
to America, as a whole, to such degree, 
that, with less than half the extent of the 
Old World, it actually numbers more 
acres of fertile soil, and can, of course, 
sustain a larger population. 

2, Unity. Between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Atlantic coast, and between 
the Gulf of Mexico and the northern 
wheat-limit, a larger space of fertile ter- 
ritory, embracing a wider variety of cli- 
mate and production, is thrown into one 
mass, broken by no barrier, than can, 
perhaps, elsewhere be found. s 

3. Communication. No mass of land 
equal in other advantages is to the same 
extent thrown open and enriched by nat- 
ural highways. The first item under 
this head is access to the ocean, which 
is the great road-space and highway of 
the world. Not mentioning the Pacific, 
as that coast is not here considered, we 
have the open sea upon two sides, while 
upon the northern boundary is an inclos- 
ed sea, the string of lakes, occupying a 
space larger than Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and of a form to afford the greatest 
amount of coast-line and accommodation 
in proportion to space. But coast-line 
is not enough; land and sea must be wed- 
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ded as well as approximated. The Doge 
of Venice went annually forth to wel 
the Adriatic in behalf of its queen, and 
to cast into its bosom the symbolic ring; 
but Nature alone can really join the 
hands of ocean and main. By bays, 
estuaries, ports, spaces of sea lovingly 
inclosed by arms of sheltering shore, 
are conversation and union established 
between them. 

“ The sea doth wash out all the ills of 
life,” sings Euripides; and it is, indeed, 
with some penetration of wonder that one 
observes how deep and productive a re- 
lation to man the ocean has sustained. 
Some share in the greatest enterprises, in 
the finest results, it seldom fails to have. 
Not capriciously did the subtile Greek 
imagination derive the birth of Venus 
from the foam of the sea; for social love, 
—that vast reticulation of wedlock which 
society is—has commonly arisen not far 
from the ocean-shore. The Persian is 
the only superior civilization, now occur- 
ring to our recollection, which has no 
intimate relation either with river or 
sea; and that pushed inevitably toward 
the Tigris and Euphrates. Now to Eu- 
rope must be conceded the supremacy in 
this single ‘respect, that of representing 
the most intimate coast relation with the 
sea; North America follows next in or- 
der. Africa, washed, but not wedded, by 
the wave, represents the greatest seclu- 
sion,—and has gone into a sable suit in 
her sorrow. 

After the ocean, rivers, which are inte- 
rior highways, claim regard. The Unit- 
ed States have on this side the Rocky 
Mountains more than forty thousand 
miles of river-flow, that is, eighty thou- 
sand miles of river-bank,—counting no 
stream of less than one hundred miles in 
length. Europe, in a larger space, has 
but seventeen thousand miles. The 
American rivers are nearly all accessi- 
ble from the ocean, and, owing to the 
gentle elevation of the continent, flow 
at easy declivities, and accordingly are 
largely navigable. The Mississippi de- 
scends at an average of only eight inches 
per mile from source to mouth ; the Mis- 
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souri is said to be navigable to the very 
base of the Rocky Mountains; and these 
monarch streams represent the rivers of 
the continent. Thus here do these high- 
ways of God’s own. making run, as it 
were, past every man’s door, and connect 
each man with the world he lives in. 

Rivers await their due celebration. 
We easily see that Nile, Ganges, Eu- 
phrates, Jordan, Tiber, Thames, are riv- 
ers of influence in human history, no less 
than water-currents on the earth’s sur- 
face. They have borne barks and barges 
that the eye never saw. They have 
brought on their soft bosoms freight to 
the cities of the brain, as well as to 
Memphis, Rome, London. Some expe- 
rience of their spiritual influence must 
have fallen to the lot of most men. 
The loved and lovely Merrimac no long- 
er accedes to the writer’s eye, but, as 
of old, glides securely seaward in his 
thought,—like a strain of masterly music 
long ago heard, and, when heard, so 
identical in its suggestions with the total 
significance and vital progress of one’s 
experience, that, intertwining itself as a 
twin thread with the shuttled fibre of life, 
it was woven into the same fabric, and be- 
came an inseparable part of the conscious- 
ness; so, hearken when one will, after the 
changes and accessions of many peopled 
years, and amid the thousand-footed tram- 
ple of the mob of immediate impressions, 
still secure and predominant it is heard 
subtly sounding. Deep conversation with 
any river readily interprets to us that ven- 
erable mythus which connects Eden with 
the four rivers of the world; as if water 
must flow where man is chiefly blest. 

But the point here to be emphasized is, 
that rivers are the progressive and public 
element in its geographical expression. 
They throw the continent open ; they are 
doors and windows, through which the 
nations look forth upon the world, and 
leave and enter their own household. 
They are the hospitality of the continent, 
—every river-mouth chanting out over 
the sea a perpetual “ Walk in,” to all the 
world. Or again, they are geographical 
senses,—eyes, ears, and speech; for of 
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these supreme mediators in the body, 
voice, vision, and hearing, it is the office, 
as of rivers, to open communication be- 
tween the interior and exterior world; 
they are rivers of access to the outlying 
universe of men and things, which enters 
them, and approaches the soul through 
the freighted suggestions of sight and 
sound. Rivers, lastly, are the geographi- 
cal symbol of public spirit, the flowing 
and connecting element, suggesting com- 
mon interests and large systems of ac- 
tion. 

Thus in these characteristies of Vari- 
ous Productiveness, Unity, and Openness 
or Publicity, the continent indicates the 
description of man who may be its fit 
habitant. - It suggests a nation vast in 
numbers and in power, existing not as 
an -aggregate of fragments, but as an 
organic unit, the vital spirit of the whole 
prevailing in each of its parts; and con- 
sequently predicts a man suitable for 
wide and yet intimate societies. Let us 
not, however, thoughtlessly jump to ac- 
cept these easy prognostics; first let it 
be fully understood what an enormous 
demand they imply. Americans speak 
complacently of their prospective one 
hundred millions of inhabitants; but do 
they bear well in mind that the requisi- 
tion upon the individual is augmented 
by every multiplication and extension of 
the mass? It is not without significance, 
that great empires have uniformly been, 
or become, despotisms. Liberty lives 
only in the life of just principle; and 
as the weight of an elephant could not 
be sustained by the skeleton of a ga- 
zelle,—as, moreover, the bones must be 
made stouter as well as longer,—so must 
a vast body politie be permeated by a 
sturdier element of justice than is re- 
quired for a diminutive state. It is, in- 
deed, the chief recommendation of our 
federative form of government, that this, 
so far as may be, localizes legislation, 
and thus, by lessening the number of in- 
terests that demand a national consent, 
lessens equally the strain upon the con- 
science and judgment of the whole. Near 
at hand, the mere good feeling of neigh- 
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bors, the companionable sentiment of 
cities and clans, proves a valuable suc- 
cedaneum for that. deeper principle 
which is good for all places and times. 
But this sentiment, like’ gravitation, di- 
minishes in the ratio of the square of 
the distance, and at any considerable re- 
move can no longer be reckoned upon 
as a counter-balance to the lawlessness of 
egotism. Athenians could be passably 
just, or at least not disastrously unjust, 
to Athenians; Spartans to Spartans; but 
Sparta must needs oppress the other cit- 
ies of Laconia, while Athens was at best 
a fickle ally; and when Grecian liberty 
could be strong only in Grecian union, 
the common sentiment was bankrupted 
by too great a draft upon its resources. 
How far beyond the range of egotism of 
neighborhood a free state may go is de- 
termined chiefly by limits in the souls of 
its constituents. At that point where 
equal justice begins to halt, fatigued by 
too long a journey, the inevitable boun- 
daries of the state are fixed. Nor is it 
the mere sentiment of justice alone that 
suffices; but this must be sustained in its 
applications by a certain breadth of na- 
ture, a certain freedom and flexibility, 
akin to the dramatic faculty, which en- 
ables us to enter into the feelings and 
wants of others. Nothing, perhaps, in 
the world can be so unjust as a narrow 
and frigid conscience beyond its proper 
range. The bounds of the state may, in- 
deed, not pause where the sustenance of 
its integral life fails. But then its ex- 
tension will be purchased with its free- 
dom,—the quality be debased as the quan- 
tity increases. Jelly-fish, and creatures 
of the lowest animation, may sustain mag- 
nitude of body, not only with a slight 
skeleton, but with none at all; and so- 
ciety of a cold-blooded or bloodless kind 
follows the analogy. But these low grades 
of social organization, having some show 
of congruity with the blank levels of 
Russia, can pretend to none with the 
continent we inhabit. Yet some species 
of arbitrament between man and man is `’ 
sure to establish itself; if it live not, as a 
part of freedom, in the bosom of each, 
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then does it inevitably build itself into a 
Fate over their heads; and despotism, 
war, or similar brutal and violent instru- 
mentalities of adjustment, supply in their 
_ way the demand that love and reason 
failed to meet. 

Accordingly, in our American Man 
must be found, first, social largeness and 
susceptibility, —whatsoever, in the breadth 
of a flexile and sympathetic nature, may 
contribute to the keeping of the Golden 
Rule. But the broadest good-feeling 
will not alone suffice. The great pledge 
of peace, fellowship, and profitable co- 
working among such a population as we 
anticipate must be sought in the deeper 
unity of moral principle. For Right is 
one, and is every man’s interest. Right 
is better than Charity ; for Right meets, 
or even anticipates, normal wants, while 
Charity only mends failures. Nothing, 
therefore, that we could discover in the 
New Man would be such a security for 
his future, nothing so fit him for his place, 
as a tendency to simple and universal 
principles of action. In the absence of 
this, he will infallibly be compelled one 
day to enter Providence’s court of chan- 
cery, and come forth bankrupt. But let 
him be, even by promise, a seer of those 
primary truths in which the interests of 
all are comprehended and made identi- 
cal, and the virtue of his vision will be- 
come the assurance of his welfare. Doubt- 
less, sad men will say that our own eyes 
are clouded with some glittering dust of 
optimism, when we declare that this Man 
for the Continent is the very one whose 
advent we celebrate. This might, indeed, 
seem a fatuitously dulcet song to sing just 
now, when a din of defection and recre- 
ancy is loud through all the land,—now, 
when we have immediately in view, and 
on the largest scale, an open patronage 
of infamous wrong-doing, so brazen-front- 
ed and blush-proof that only the spectacle 
itself makes its credibility ;—the prior 
possibility of it we should one and all 
hasten, for the honor of* human nature, 
to deny. Yet in the midst of all this are 
visible the victorious influences that mould 
the imported ‘Teuton to'the spiritual form 
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which his appointed tasks imply. These 
we now hasten to indicate. 

And first, every breath of American air 
helps to make him the American Man. 
The atmosphere of America was early 
noted as a wonder-worker. Ten years 
subsequent to the landing at Plymouth, 
the Rev. Francis Higginson, an acute 
observer, wrote to the mother country,— 
“A sup of New England air is better 
than a whole flagon of old English ale.” 
Jean Paul says that the roots of human- 
kind are the lungs, and that, being rooted 
in air, we are properly children of the 
ether. Truly, children of the xther,— 
and so, children of fire. For the oxygen, 
upon which the lungs chiefly feed, is the 
fiery principle in Nature,—all that we 
denominate fire and flame being but the 
manifestation of its action. We are se- 
vere upon fire-eaters, Southern and oth- 
er; yet here are we, cool Northerns, 
quafiing this very principle and essence 
of fire in large lung-draughts every mo- 
ment, each of us carrying a perpetual 
furnace in his bosom. Now it is doubt- 
less true that we inhale more oxygen, 
or at least inhale it less drenched with 
damp, than the people of Europe, and are, 
therefore, more emphatically children of 
fire than they. Be this, or be some oth- 
er, the true theory of the fact, the fact 
itself unquestionably is, that our climate 
produces the highest nervous intensity. 
As there are conditions of atmosphere in 
which the magnetic telegraph works well, 
and others in which it works ill, so some 
conditions stimulate, while others repress 
nervous action. The-air of England 
seems favorable to richness and abun- 
dance of blood; there the life-vessels sit 
deep, and bring opulent cargoes to the 
flesh-shores ; and the rotund figure, the 
ruddy solid cheek, and the leisurely com- 
placent movement, all show how well sup- 
ported and stored with vital resources the 
Englishman is. But to the American’s 
lip the great foster-mother has proffered a 
more pungent and rousing draught,—not 
an old Saxon sleeping-cup for the night, 
but a waking-cup for the bright morning 
and busy day. It is forenoon with him. 
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He is up and dressed, and at work by 
the job. Bring an Englishman here, and 
nothing short of Egyptian modes of pres- 
ervation will keep him an Englishman 
long. Soon he cannot digest so much 
food, cannot dispose of so much stimu- 
lant; his step becomes quicker, his eye 
keener, his voice rises a note on the scale, 
and grows a trifle sharper. In fine, the 
effects observed in our autumn foliage 
may be traced in the people themselves, 
a heightening of colors; and while this 
accounts for much that is prurient and 
bizarre, it infolds also the best promise 
of America. 

The effeet of this upon American phys- 
iology and physiognomy is already quite 
visible. Of course we must guard against 
hasty generalizations, since the interfus- 
ing of various elements in our Western 
States is producing new types of man- 
hood. But the respective physiques of 
Old and New England can easily be 
compared, and the difference strikes ev- 
ery eye. The American is lean, he has 
a paler complexion, a sharper face, a 
slighter build than his ancestors brought 
from the Old World. Mr, Emerson is 
reported as saying (though the precise 
words escape us) that the Englishman 
speaks from his chest, the American 
more from the mouth or throat,—that is, 
the one associates his voice more with 
the stomach and viscera, the other with 
the head; and, indeed, the pectoral qual- 
ity of the prevailing tones catches the ear 
immediately upon setting foot on British 
soil. Every man instinctively appre- 
hends where he is strongest, and will 
tend to associate voice and movement 
with the centre of his strengths. The 
American, since in him the ‘nervous force 
predominates, instinctively lifts his voice 
into connection with the great household 
of that force, which is the brain; for an 
equally good reason the Englishman 
speaks from the visceral and sanguineous 
centres. The American (we are still 
dwelling chiefly on the New England 
type) is also apt to throw the head forward 
in walking,—thereby indicating, first, his 
chief reliance upon the forces which that 
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part harbors, and, secondly, his impulse 
to progress; so that our national motto, 
“Go ahead,” may have a twofold signif- 
icance, as if it were in some sort the an- 
tipodes of going a-foot, and suggested not 
only the direction of movement, but also 
the active agent therein ! 

Mr. Robert Knox, of England, some- 
what known as an, ethnological lecturer 
and author,—a thinker in a sort, though of 
the “slam-bang” school, of far more force 
than faculty, and of a singular avidity for 
ugly news,—dogmatically proclaims that 
all Americans are undergoing a physical 
degeneration, involving, as he thinks, an 
equal lapse of mental power, proceeding 
with swift fated steps, and sure ere long 
to land them in sheer impotence and im- 
becility ; and he appeals to the common 
loss of adipose tissue and avoirdupois 
as proof. This author belongs to a class 
of well-meaning gentlemen, so unfortu- 
nately constituted that the distractions 
of their time induce in them an acetous 
fermentation (as milk sometimes sours 
during. thunder) ; and from acid becom- 
ing acrid, they at length fall fairly in 
love with the Erinnyes, and henceforth 
dote upon destruction and ugliness as 
happier lovers do upon ecosmical health 
and beauty. Concluding that the uni- 
verse is a shabby affair, they like to make it 
out shabbier still,—and so, seldom bright- 
en up till they have an ill thing to say. 
They are not persons toward whom it is 
easy to feel amiable. Dogmatism is ever 
unlovely, though it be in behalf of the 
sweetest hopes; but chronic doubt and 
disbelief erected into a dogmatism are in- 
tolerable. Yet Mr. Knox’s misinterpre- 
tations of the facts are taking root in 
many minds that do not share his fierce 
hypochondria and hunger for bitter herbs. 
That the American has lost soniewhat in 
animal resources is incontestable; but 
Mr. Knox’s ever-implied premise, “ The 
animal is the man,” from which his Jere- 
miad derives its plaint, is but a provin- 
cial paper-currency, of very local estima- 
tion, and can never, like gold and silver, 
pass by weight in the world’s marts of 
thought. The physical constitution of the 
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New Man is comparatively delicate and 
fragile ; but as a china vase is not neces- 
sarily less sound than a stone jug or iron 
kettle, so delicacy and fragility in man 
are no proof of disease. The ominous 
prognosis of this doctor, therefore, seems 
no occasion for despair, perhaps not even 
for alarm. But to perceive what differ- 
ent harping can be performed on this 
string, hear Carus :—“ Leanness, as such,” 
says the master, “is the symbol of a certain 
lightness, activity, rapidity, and mental 
power.” Thus the adipose impoverish- 
ment, which to the yellow-eyed English- 
man’ seems utter bankruptcy, is at once 
recognized by a superior man as denot- 
ing an augmentation, rather than dimi- 
nution, of proper human wealih. 

But while the typical American organ- 
ization is of this admitted delicacy and 
lightness, it is still capable, under high 
and-powerful impulse, of extraordinary 
feats of endurance. ‘This has of late 
been admirably illustrated. Not long 
since, there returned to our shores a hero 
who—as Dante was believed by the peo- 
ple of Italy to have entered the Inferno 
of Fire—had actually descended into the 
opposite Inferno of Frost, and done un- 
precedented battle with the demons of 
that realm. Dr. Kane was slight, deli- 
eately framed, lean, with sharp, clear-cut 
features, of quivering mobility and fine- 
ness of texture, having the aspect rather 
of an artist than an explorer,—not at all 
the personage to whom most judges would 
assign great power of endurance. And 
as one follows him through those thrice 
Herculean toils,x—sees him not only bear- 
ing cheerfully the great burden of his 
own cares and ills, but lifting up, as it 
were, from his companions, and assuming 
upon his own shoulders, the awful oppres- 
sion of the polar night, as Atlas of old 
was fabled to support the heavens,—not 
even one’s admiration at such force of 
soul can wholly exclude wonder at such 
fortitude of body. Whence, we ask, this 
power of endurance ? We can trace it 
to no ordinary physical resource. It comes 
from no ordinary physical resouree. It 
is pure brain-power. It streams down 
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upon the body, in rivers of invigoration, 
from the cerebral hemispheres. A con- 
versational philosopher, discoursing to a 
circle of intelligent New, England me- 
chanics, said,—* It is commonly supposed 
that the earth supports man. Not so; 
man upholds the earth!” “How!” ex- 
claimed a wide-eyed auditor; “ upholds 
the earth ? How do you make that out?” 
“ How ?” answered the philosopher, with 
superb innocence,—* don’t you see that 
it sticks to his heels?” When the ques- 
tion is asked, How the slight frame of this 
Arctic hero could support such tests, the 
answer must be analogous,—It celung to 
his brain. The usual order of support is 
reversed; and here is that truer Mercury, 
in whom the winged head, possessing as 
function what its prototype only exhibited 
as ornament and symbol, really soars in 
its own might, bearing the pendent feet. 
Dr. Kane was one of the purest exam- 
ples of the American organization; and 
as he issued victorious from that region 
where “ the ground burns frore, and cold 
performs the effect of fire,” the Man of 
the New World was represented, and in 
him came forth with proven strength. 
The same significance would not attach 
to all feats of endurance, even where 
equally representative. Here are Hereu- 
les and Orpheus in one,—the organization 
of a poet, and the physical stamina of a 
gladiator. ’ 

Now this peculiar organization offers 
the physical inducement for two great 
tendencies,—one relating to the percep- 
tion of truth, the other to the feeling of 
social eclaims,—while these tendencies are 
supported on the spiritual side by the 
great disciplines of our position ; and the 
genius which these foreshow is precisely 
that which ought to be the genius of the 
New Man. 

This organization is that of the seer, 
the poet, the spiritualist, of all such as 
have an eye for the deeper essences and 
first principles of things. Concede intel- 
lectual power, or the spiritual element, 
then add this temperament, and there 
follows a certain subtile, penetrative, rad- 
ical quality of thought, a characteristic 
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pereipience of principles. And principles 
are not only seen, but felt; they thrill 
the nerve as well as greet the eye; and 
the man consequently becomes highly 
amenable to his own belief. The primary 
question respecting men is this,—How far 
are they affected by the original axiomatic 
truths? Truths are like the winds. Near 
_ the earth’s surface winds blow in variable 
directions, and the weathercock becomes 
the type of fickleness. So there is a 
class of little truths, dependent upon ever- 
variable relations, with which it is the 
function of cunning, shrewdness, tact, to 
deal, and numbers of men seldom or 
never lift their heads above this weather- 
cock region. Yet the upper air, alike of 
the spiritual and the physical atmosphere, 
has its perpetual currents, unvarying as 
the revolution of the globe or the sailing 
of constellations; and these fail not to 
represent themselves by eternal trade- 
winds upon the surface of our planet and 
of our life. Now the grand inquiry about 
any man°is,— Does he belong to the 
great current, or to the lesser ones? He 
appertains to the great in proportion to 
his access to principles. Or we may il- 
lustrate by another analogy a distinction 
of importance so emphatic. The Arctic 
voyagers find two descriptions of ice. 
The field-ice spreads over vast spaces, 
and moves with immense power; but 
goes with the wind and the surface-flow. 
The bergs, on the contrary, sit deep, 
are bedded in the mighty under-currents ; 
and when the field-ice was crashing down 
with tide and storm, Dr. Kane found 
these heroes holding their steady inevita- 
ble way in the teeth of both. Thus may 
one discover men who are very massive, 
very powerful, engrossing such enormous 
spaces that there hardly seems room in 
the world for anybody else; but they are 
Field-ice Men; they represent with gi- 
gantic force the impulse of the hour. 
But there is another class, making, per- 
haps, little show upon the surface, or 
making it by altitude alone, who repre- 
sent the grand circulations of law, the 
orbital courses of truth. It is a question 
of depth, of penetration. And depth, 
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be it observed, secures unity; diversity, 
contrariety, contention are of the surface. 
Numbers need not concern us, whether 
one hundred, or one hundred millions, 
provided all are imbedded in the central, 
commanding truths of the human con- 
sciousness. And if the Man of the New 
World be characteristically one who will 
attach himself to the eternal master-tides, 
that fact alone fits him for his place. 

Of course no sane man would intimate 
that organization alone can bring about 
such results. The Arabian horse ’ will 
hardly manufacture a Saladin for his 
back. But let the Saladin be given, and 
this marvel of nerve and muscle will 
multiply his presence,—will, as it were, 
give’ two selves. So, if the Teutonic man 
who comes to our shores were innately 
empty or mean, this nervous intensity 
would only ripen his meanness, or make 
his inanity obstreperous. But in so far 
as he has real depth of nature, this radi- 
eal organization will aid him, quickening 
by its heat what is deepest within him; 
and when he turns his face toward prin- 
ciples, this flying brain-steed will swiftly 
bring him to his goal. Nay, it is best 
that even meanness should ripen. The 
slaveholder of South Carolina must avouch 
a false principle to cover his false prac- 
tice,—must affirm that slavery isa Divine 
institution. It is well. A Quaker, hear- 
ing a fellow blaspheme, said,— That is 
right, friend; get such bad stuff out of 
thee!” <A lie is dangerous, till it is’ told, 
—like scarlatina, before it is brought to 
the surface: when either breaks out, it 
is more than half conquered. The only 
falsehoods of appalling efficacy for evil 
are those which circulate subtly in the 
vital unconsciousness of powerful but ob- 
scure or undemonstrative natures,—dead- 
ly from the intimacy which also makes 
them secret and secure, and silently per- 
verting to their own purposes the normal 
vigors of the system. A Mephistopheles 
is not dangerous; he is too clear-headed ; 
he knows his own deserts: some muddi- 
ness is required to harbor self-deceptions, 
in order that badness may reach real 
working power. To all perversion iron 
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limits are, indeed, set; but obscure false- 
hood works in the largest spaces and with 
the longest tether.—Thus the expressive 
intensity which appertains to this organi- 
zation is serviceable every way, even in 
what might, at first blush, seem wholly 
evil effects. 

While thus the brain-hand of the 
American is formed for grasping princi- 
ples, for apprehending the simple, subtile, 
universal truths which slip through coarser 
and more sluggish fingers, there is also 
an influence on the moral and intellectu- 


al faculties, coming in to accept and use ` 


these cerebral ones. We are more in 
conversation with the heart and pure 
spiritual fact of humanity than any other 
people of equal power and culture. We 
necessarily deal more with each other on 
a bond and basis of common persuasion, 
of open unenacted truth, than others. 
This matter is of moment enough to 
justify somewhat formal elucidation. 
Nations, like individual men, birds, and 
many quadrupeds and fishes, are house- 
builders. They wall and roof themselves 
in with symbols, creeds, codes, customs, 
_ etiquettes, and the like; they stigmatize 
by the terms heresy, high-treason, and 
names of milder import, any attempt to 
quit this edifice ; and send such offenders 
into purgatory, penitentiary, coventry, 
as the case may be. Some nations omit 
to insert either door or window; they 
make penal even the desire to: look out 
of doors, even the assertion that a sky 
exists other than the roof of their build- 
ing, or that there is any other than a very 
unblessed out-of-doors beyond its walls. 
Such are countries where free speech is 
forbidden, where free thought is racked 
and thumb-secrewed, and where not only 
a man’s overt actions, but his very hopes, 
his faith, his prayers, are prescribed. Here 
man is put into his own institutions, as 
into a box; anda very bad box it proves. 
Now these blank walls not only encom- 
pass society as a mass, but also run be- 
tween individuals, cutting off bosom from 
bosom, and rendering impossible that 
streaming of heart-fires, that mounting 
flame from meeting brands, out of whose 
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wondrous baptism come the consecrate 
deeds of mankind. Go to China, and to 
any living soul you obtain no access, or 
next to none,—such- disastrous roods of 
etiquette are interposed between. It is 


-as if one very cordially shook hands with 


you by means of a pair of tongs or a 
ten-foot pole. Indeed, it is hardly a man 
that you meet; it is a piece of auto- 
matic ceremony. Nor is it in China 
alone that men may be found who can 
hardly be accredited with proper person- 
ality. As one dying may distribute his 
property in legacies to various institutions 
and organizations,—so much, for example, 
to the Tract Society, so much to the Col- 
onization Society, and the like—in the 
same manner do many make wills at the 
outset of life for the disposal of their own 
personal powers, and do nothing after- 
ward but execute this testament,—exe- 
cuting themselves in another sense at the 
same time. They parcel out themselves, 
their judgment, their conscience, and 
whatsoever pertains to their spiritual be- 
ing, among the customs, traditions, insti- 
tutions, etiquettes of their time, and re- 
nounce all claim to a free existence. 
After such a piece of spiritual felo-de-se, 
the man is nothing but one wheel in a 
machine, or even but one cog upon a 
wheel. Thenceforth he merely hangs 
together ;—simple cohesion is the utmost 
approximation to action which can be 
truly attributed to him. 

And as nothing is so ridiculous, so, few 
things are so mischievous, as the sincere 
insincerity, the estrangement from fact, 
of those who have thus parted with them- 
selves. It is worse, if anything can be 
worse, than hypocrisy itself. The hypo- 
crite sees two things,—the fact and the 
fiction, the gold and its counterfeit ; he has 
virtue enough to know that he is a hypo- 
crite. But the post-mortem man, the 
walking legacy, does not recognize the 
existenne of eternal Fact; it has never 
occurred to his mind that anything could 
be more serious than “spiritual taking- 
on” and make-belief. An innocent old 
gentleman, being at a play where the 
heroine is represented as destroyed in at- 
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tempting to cross a broken bridge, rose, 
upon seeing her approach it, and in tones 
of the deepest concern offered his opin- 
ion that said bridge was unsafe! The 
post-mortem man reverses this harmless 
blunder, and makes it anything but harm- 
less by the change; as that one took the- 
atricals to be earnest fact, so this con- 
ceives virtue itself to consist in postur- 
ing; he thinks gold a clever imitation of 
brass, and the azure of the sky to be a 
kind of celestial cosmetic; in fine, formal- 
ities are the realest things he knows. It 
is said, that, in the later days of Rome, the 
augurs and inspectors of entrails could 
not look each other in the face during 
their ceremonies, for fear of bursting into 
a laugh.: But still worse off than these 
pitiful peddlers of fraud is he who feigns 
without knowing that he feigns,—feigns 
unfeignedly, and calls God to witness that 
he is faithful in the performance of his 
part. This is ape’s earnest, and is, per- 
haps, the largest piece of waste that ever 
takes place upon this earth. Ape’s ear- 
nest, —it is a pit that swallows whole 
nations, whole ages; and the extent to 
which it may be carried is wellnigh in- 
credible, even with the fact before our 
eyes. A Chinese gentleman spends an 
hour in imploring a relative to dine with 
him,— utterly refusing, so urgent is his 
desire of company, to accept No for an 
answer,—and then flies into a rage be- 
cause the cousin commits the faus pas 
of yielding to his importunity, and agree- 
ing todine. Louis Napoleon perpetrates 
the king-joke of the century by solemnly 
presenting the Russian ©zar with a copy 
of Thomas à Kempis’s “ Imitation of 
Christ,’”—a book whose great inculcation 
is to renounce the world! 

Now no sooner do men lose hold upon 
fact than they inevitably begin to wither. 
They resemble a tree drawn with all its 
roots from the earth; the juices already 
imbibed may sustain it awhile, but with 
every passing day will sustain it less. If 
Louis Napoleon is so removed from con- 
versation with reality as not to perceive 
the colossal: satire implied in his gift, it 
‘will soon require more vigor than he pos- 
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sesses to keep astride the Gallic steed. 
That Chinese etiquette explains the con- 
dition of the Chinese nation. Indeed, it 
is easy to give a recipe for mummying 
men alive. Take one into keeping, pre- 
scribe everything, thoughts, actions, man- 
ners, so that he never shall find either 
permission or opportunity to ask his own , 
intellect, What is true? nor his own 
heart, What is right? nor to consider 
within himself what is intrinsically good 
and worthy of a man; and if he does 
not rebel, you will make him as good a 
mummy as Egyptian catacombs can boast. 
The capital art of life is to renew 
and augment your power by its expendi- 
ture. It was intimated some eighteen cen- 
turies since that the highest are obtained 
only by loss of the same; and the trans- 
mutation of loss into gain is the essence 
and perfection of all spiritual economies. 
Now of this art of arts he is already 
master who steadily draws upon his own 
spiritual resources. The soul is an extra- 
ordinary well; the way to replenish is to 
draw from it. It is more miraculous than 
the widow’s cruse ;—that simply continued 
unexhausted,—never less, indeed, but also 
never more; while from this the more 
you take, the more remains in it. Were 
it, therefore, desired to arrange with fore- 
thought a scheme of life that should af- 
ford the highest invigoration, in such 
scheme there should be the minimum of 
prescription, and nothing be so sedulously 
avoided as the superseding of inward and 
active principles by outward and passive 
rules ;—that is, life would be made as 
much moral and spontaneous, ag little 
political and mechanical, as possible. 
And this does not ill describe our own 
case. No civilized nation is so little im- 
prisoned’ in precedents and traditions. 
Our national maxim is, “ The world is 
too much governed.” In the degree of 
this release we are, of course, thrown 
back upon underlying principles and 
universal persuasions,—since these of ne- 
cessity become, in the absence of more 
artificial ties, the chief bond of such peace 
and coöperation as obtain. Leave two 
men to deal with each other, not merely 
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as subjects or citizens, but as men, and 
they must recur to that which is at once 
native and common to both, to thé uni- 
versal elements in their consciousness, 
that is, to principles; and thus the most 
ordinary mutual dealing becomes, in some 
degree, a spiritual discipline. Harness 
these men in precedents, and whip them 
through the same action with penalties, 
and they will gain only such discipline as 
the ox obtains in the furrow and the 
horse between the thills. Statutes serve 
men, but lame them. ‘They render mo- 
rality mechanical. Men learn to say not, 
“ Tt is right,” but, “It is enacted.” And 
the’ difference is immense. “ Right” 
sends one to his own soul, and requires 
him to produce the living law out of that ; 
“Enacted” sends him to the Revised 
Statutes, or the Reports, and there it 
ends. The latter gives a bit of informa- 
tion; the former a step in development. 
Laws are necessary; but laws which are 
not necessary are more and worse than 
unnecessary ;—they pilfer power from the 
soul; they intercept the absolute uses of 
life; they incarcerate men, and make 
_ Caspar Hausers of them. Now in Amer- 
ica not only is there already much eman- 
cipation from those outside regulations 
which supersede moral and private judg- 
ment, but the tendency toward a fresh 
life daily gains impetus. That repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, however blam- 
able, has several happy features, and 
prominent among these must be reckon- 
ed the illustration it affords of a growing 
disposition to say, “No putting To-day 
into Yesterday’s coffin; let the Present 
live and be its own lord.” 

We need be at no loss to discover the 
effects of the combined influences here 
stated. The ordinary phrases of our 
country-people denote an alert judgment, 
—as, “I reckon,” “I calculate,” “I guess.” 
The inventiveness which characterizes 
Americans, the multiplicity of patents, 
comes from the tendeney to go behind 
the actual, to test possibilities, to bring 
everything to the standard of thought. 
Emerson dissolves England in the alem- 
bic of his brain, and makes a thought of 
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that. Our polities are yearly becoming 
more and more questions of principle, 
questions of right and wrong. There is 
almost infinite promise and significance 
in-this gradual victory of the moral over 
the political, of life over mechanism. 
Mr. Benton complains of the “specula- 
tive philanthropy” of New England, be- 
cause it suggests questions upon which 
he could not meet his constituents, and 
interferes with his domestic arrangements. 
It is much as if one should pray God to 
abolish the sun because his own eyes are 
sore! > 


We now pass to the second great ten- 
dency which, as is here affirmed, organ- 
ization and moral discipline are unit- 


‘edly tending to establish on this shore., 


An mevitable consequence of the nerv- 
ous intensity and susceptibility charac- 
teristic of Americans is an access of per- 
sonal magnetism, or influence; we keen- 
ly feel each other, have social impressi- 
bility. The nervous is the public element 
in the body, the mediating and communi- 
cating power. It is the agent of every 
sense, — of sight, hearing, taste, touch, 
smell,—and of the power of speech. It 
is the vehicle of all fellow-feeling, of all so- 
cial sympathy. It introduces man to man, 
and makes strangers acquainted. Anda 
most unceremonious master of these cer- 
emonies it is ;—running indiscriminately 
across ranks; introducing beggar and 
baron; forcing the haughtiest master, 
spite of his theories, to feel that the slave 
ts a man and a fellow; compelling the 
prince to acknowledge the peasant,—not 
with a shake of the hand, perhaps, but, 
it may be, with knee-shakings and heart- 
shakings. A terrible leveller and demo- 
crat is this master element in the human 
frame; yet king and kaiser must enter- 
tain him in courts and on thrones. Now 
the high development of this in the Amer- 
ican Man renders him communicative, 
gives him a quick interest in men; he 
cannot let them pass without giving and 
taking. Hence the much-blamed inquis- 
itiveness,—* What is yourname ? Where 
do you live? Where are you going? 
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What is your business? Do you eat 
baked beans on Sunday?” Mrs. Trol- 
lope is horrified; it is a bore; but one 
likes the man the better for it. He is in- 
terested in you ;—that is the simple secret 
of all. King Carlyle calls us “ eighteen 
millions of bores.” To be sure; is that 
so bad? The primitive English element 
was pirate; let the primitive American 
be bore. The fathers of the Britain that 
is took men by the throat; let the fa- 
thers of the America that is to be take 
them by the—button ;—that is ameliora- 
tion enough for one thousand years! In 
truth, this intense personal interest which 
characterizes the American, though often 
awkwardly manifested and troublesome, 
is an admirable feature in his constitu- 
tion, and few traits should awaken our 
pride or expectation more. It is this 
keen fellow-feeling that fits him for the 
broadest and most beneficent public in- 
terest. This makes him a philanthropist. 
And his philanthropy is peculiar. It is 
not merely of the neighborhood sort, such 
as sends a Thanksgiving turkey to poor 
Robert and a hat that does not fit well 
to poor Peter. For here the predilec- 
tion for principles and generalizations 
comes in, and leads him to translate his 
fellow-feeling into social axioms. Thus 
it occurs that the American is that man 
who is grappling most earnestly and in- 
telligently with the problem of man’s re- 
lation to man. In every village is some 
knot of active minds that brood over 
questions of this kind. The monarch 
newspaper of America is deeply tinged 
with the same hue; nor could one with 
a contrary complexion attain its position. 
This great current of human interest 
floats our politics; it feeds the springs of 
enthusiasm, coming forth in doctrines of 
non-resistance, of government by love, 
and the like; and our literature con- 
tains essays upon love and friendship 
which, in our judgment, are not equalled 
in the literature of the world. 

Nor is a moral discipline wanting to 
second this tendency. A terrible social 
anomaly has been forced upon us,—has 
had time to intertwine itself with trade, 
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with creeds, with partisan prejudice and 
patriotic pride, and, having become next 
to unconquerable, now shows that it can 
keep no terms and must kill or be killed. 
And through this the question of man’s 
duties to man, on the broadest scale, is 
incessantly kept in agitation. It is like 
a lurid handwriting across the sky, — 
“Learn what man should be and do to 
his fellow.” And the companion sentence 
is this;—“ Thy justice to the strangers 
shall be the best security to thine own 
household.” 


By the co-working of these two grand 
tendencies we obtain at once the largest 
speculative breadth and the closest prac- 
tical and personal interest. What sweet- 
er promise could any one ask than that 
of this rare and admirable combination ? 
Thought and action have been more 
than sufficiently separated. - The philos- 
opher has discoursed to a few, and in the 
dialect of the few, in Academic shades ; 
sanctity has hidden itself away, lost in the 
joy of its secret contemplations; the great 
world has rolled by, unhearing, unheed- 
ing,—like London roaring with cataract 
thunder around St. Paul’s, while within 
the choral service is performed to an au- 


dience of one. Thinking and doing have 


hardly recognized each other. Now we 
are not of those vague, enthusiastic per- . 
sons who fancy that all truths are for all 
ears,—that the highest spiritual fact can 
be communicated, where there is no spirit- 
ual apprehension to lay hold upon it. He 
that hath ears, let him hear. Nor would 
we attempt to confuse the functions of 
sayer and doer. But let there be a sym- 
pathy and understanding between them, 
that, when achieved, will mark an epoch 
in the world’s history.’ Nowhere, at least 
in modern times, have thought and action 
approached so nearly and intimately as 
in America; nowhere is speculative in- 
tellect so colored with the hues of practi- 
cal interest without limiting its own flight ; 
nowhere are labor and executive power so 
receptive of pure intellectual suggestion. 
The union of what is deepest and most 
recondite in thought with clear-sighted 
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sagacity has been well hit by Lowell in 
ba description of the typical American 
scholar, — 
“ Sits ina mystery calm and intense, 
And looks round about him with sharp com- 
mon-sense.”’ 

That is, the New Man has two things 
that seldom make each other’s acquain- 
tance,—Sight and Insight. Accordingly, 
our subtilest thinker, whom the scholarly 
Mr. Vaughan classes with the mystics 
and accuses of going beyond the legiti- 
mate range even of mystics, has written 
such an.estimate of the most practical 
nation in the world as has never been 
written of that or any other before. The 
American knows what is about him, has 
tact, sagacity, conversance with surfaces 
and circumstances, is the shrewdest guess- 
er in the world; and seeing him on this 
side alone, one might say,—This is the 
man of to-day, a quick worker, good to 
sail ships, bore mountains, buy and sell, 
but belonging to the surface, knowing 
only that. The medal turns, and -lo! 
here is this ’cute Yankee a thinker, a 
mystic, fellow of the antique, Oriental in 
his subtilest contemplations, a rider of the 
sunbeam, dwelling upon Truth’s sweet- 
ness with such pure devotion and delight 
that vigorous Mr. Kingsley must shriek, 
“ Windrush!” “Intellectual Epicurism !” 
. and disturb himself in a somewhat divert- 
ing manner. Pollok declaimed against 
the attempt to lay hold of the earth with 
one hand and heaven with the other. 
But that is the peculiar feat for which 
the American is born,—to bring together 
seeing and doing, principle and practice, 
eternity and to-day. The American is 
given, they say, to extremes. True, but 
to both extremes; he belongs to the two 
antipodes. 'To the one he appertains by 
intellectual emancipation and penetrative 
power; to the other by his pungent ele- 
ment of sympathy with persons. Speak- 
ing of the older Northern States, and of 
the people as a whole, we affirm that 
their inhabitants are more speculative 
and more practical, the scholars know 
more of immediate common interests 
and speak more the dialect of the peo- 
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ple, while the mechanics know more of 
speculative truth and understand better 
the necessary vocabulary of thought, than 
any other people. 

Lyell says, that the New World is really 
the Old World,—that there, preéminent- 
ly, the antique geological formations are 
found, and nearer the surface than else- 
where. Thus the physical peculiarity of 
our continent is, that here an elaborate 
and highly finished surface is immediately 
superimposed upon the oldest rock, rock 
wrought in fire and kneaded with earth- 
quake knuckles. We discover in this 
a symbol of the American Man. He 
likewise brings into near association the 
most ancient and the most modern. By 
insight he dwells in the old thoughts, the 
eternal truths, the meditations that rapt 
away the early seers into trance and 
dream; but he brings these into sharp 
contact with life, associates them with the 
newest. work, the toil and interests of this 
year and day. 

We shall find space to mention but 
one peril which besets the New Man. Is 
is danger of physical exhaustion. Dr 
Kane, the hero of two Arctic nights, came 
forth to the day only to die. That which 
makes the preéminence of our organiza- 
tion makes also its peril. Denmark is 
said to be impoverished by the dispropor 
tion of the learned to the industrial class; 
production is insufficient, and too much 
of a good thing cripples the country, 
The nervous system is a learned class in 
the body ; it contributes dignity and su- 
perior uses, but makes no corn grow in 
the physiological fields. A brain of great 
animation and power is a perilous freight 
for the stanchest body; in a weak and 
shattered body it is like gold in a spent 
swimmer’s pocket,—the richer it would 
make him on dry land, the less chance it 
gives him of arriving there. That this 
danger is not imaginary too many are 
able to testify—Few scenes in Rabelais 
are more exquisitely ludicrous than that 
in which he pictures the monk Panurge 
in a storm at sea. The oily ecclesiastic 
is terrified as only a combination of hypo- 
crite and coward can be; and, in the ex- 
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tremity of his craven distress, he fancies 
that any situation on shore, no matter 
how despicable, would be paradise. So 
at length he whines, “ Oh that I were on 
dry land, and somebody kicking me!” 
In a similar manner—similar, save that 
farce deepens to tragedy—many a man 
in America of opulent mental outfit, 
but with only a poor wreck of a body to 
bear the precious cargo, must often have 
been tempted to cry, “ Oh that I had a 
sound digestion, and were some part of a 
dunce!” In truth, we are a nation of 
health-hunters, betraying the want by 
the search. It were to be wished that 
an accurate computation could be made 
how much money has been paid in the 
United States, within a score of years, 
for patent medicines. It would buy up 
a kingdom of respectable dimensions. 
So eager is this health-hunger, that it 
bites at bare hooks. The “ advertising 
man ” of Arnold’s Globules offers his ser- 
vices as nostrum-puffer-general, and ap- 
peals to past success as proof of his abili- 
ties in this line. But Arnold’s Globules 
will sell no whit the worse. Is the amia- 
ble Mr. Knox right, after all? Doubt- 
less, we answer, the American organiza- 
tion is more easily disordered than the 
English,—just as a railway-train running 
at forty miles an hour is more liable to 
accident than one proceeding at twenty. 
Besides, Americans have not learned to 
live as these new circumstances require. 
The New Man is a clipper-ship, that can 
run out of sight of land while one of the 
old bluff-bowed, round-ribbed craft is 
creeping out of port; but, from the very 
nature of his superiorities, he is apt to 
be shorter-lived, and more likely to spring 
a leak in the strain of a storm. He de- 
mands nicer navigation. It will not do 
for him to beat over sand-bars. Yet 
dinner-pilotage in this country is reckless 
and unscientific to a degree. The land 
is full of wrecks hopelessly snagged upon 
indigestible diet. As yet, it is difficult 
to obtain a hearing for precaution. Men 
answer you out of their past-experience, 
—much like a headstrong personage who 
was about to attempt crossing a river in 
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a boat sure to sink. “ You will drown, if 
you go in that thing,” said a bystander. 
“ Never was drowned yet,” was the prompt 
retort; and pushing off, he soon lost the 
opportunity to repeat that boast! But 
this resistance is constantly becoming less. 
Meantime, numbers of foreseeing men are 
waking up, or are already awakened, to 
the importance of recreation and physi- 
eal culture, —members of the clerical pro- 
fession, to the credit of the craft be it 
said, taking the lead. Messrs. Beecher, 
Bellows, and Hale plead the cause of’ 
amusements ; the author of “Saints and 
their Bodies” celebrates the uses and 
urges the need of athletic sports; gym- 
nasia are becoming matters of course in 
the cities and larger towns; “The New 
York Tribune” attends to the matter of 
cookery ; and it is safe to predict that the 
habits of the people will undergo in time 
the necessary changes. That health is 
possible to Americans ought not to be 
questioned. Of despair we will not listen 
to a word. In crossing the ocean, in the 
backwoods-experience which everywhere 
precedes cultivation, in the excitement 
which has followed the obliteration of so- 
cial monopolies and the throwing open of 
the wealth of a continent to free compe- 
tition, the old traditional precautions have 
been lost, the old household wisdoms, the 
old economies of health; and these we 
have now to reproduce for ourselves. It 
will be done. And when this is done, 
though ancient English brawn will not 
reappear, there will be health, and its 
great blessing of cheerful spirits. The 
special means by which this shall be ac- 
complished we leave to the care of the 
gentlemen abovenamed, and their com- 
peers,—merely putting in one word for 
gentle exercise, and two words for the 
cherishing of mental health, the expul- 
sion of morbid excitements, assume what 
guise they may. We should take extreme 
care not to admit decay at the summit. 
A healthy soul is a better prophylactic 
than belladonna. Refusing to -despond 
respecting American health, we cheer- 
fully trust that the genius of the New 
Man will find all required physical sup- 
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port, and due length of time for demon- 
strating its quality. 

And now we may notice a doubt which 
some readers will cherish. Is not all this, 
they may say, over-sanguine and enthu- 
siastic? Is it not a self-complacent 
dream? Are the tendencies adverted 
to so productive? Is any such genius 
really forming as is here claimed? Is it 
not, on the contrary, now fully under- 
stood that the Americans are a common- 
place people, meagre-minded money-mak- 
` ers, destitute of originality ? What have 
they done to demonstrate genius yet ?— 
These skepticisms are somewhat preva- 
lent nowadays, and are a natural enough 
reaction from Fourth-of-July flatulencies. 
Let them have their day. The fact will 
vindicate itself. Meanwhile we may re- 
mark, that the appeal to attained perform- 
ance, in justification of the view taken 
in this paper of American abilities and 
prospects, would obviously place us at 
undue disadvantage. We speak here, 
and are plainly entitled to speak, rather 
of tendencies than of attainments, of 
powers forming themselves in man, and 
not of results produced without him. 
Nevertheless, results there are,—admi- 
rable, satisfactory results. 

As first of these may be mentioned 
American Reform. In depth, in breadth, 
in vigor, in practical quality, this may 
challenge comparison with anything of a 
similar kind elsewhere. This is the di- 
rect outburst of a new life, arising and 
wrestling with the old forms, habitudes, 
institutions,—with whatsoever is imported 
and traditional, on the one hand, and 
with the crude or barbarous improvisa- 
tions of native energy, on the other. It 
is a force springing out of the summit of 
the brain, the angel of its noblest senti- 
ment, going forth with no less an aim 
than to construct a whole new social sta- 
tus from ideas. And the token of its su- 
periority is this,—that it builds its new 
outward life only from the most ancient 
incorruptible material, out of the eternal 
granite of Moral Law. Sweeping social 
schemes prevail in France. But Ameri- 
scan Reform is not a scheme; it is the ser- 
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vice of an idea. It is made conserva- 
tive by that which also makes it radical, 
by working in the interest of the moral 
sentiment. 

The Literature of the New World is 
also worthy of the New Man. We are 
quite aware that a large portion of this 
literature is trash. So was a large part 
in Shakspeare’s, in Cervantes’s, in Plato’s 
age and place. But we admit even that 
the comparison does not hold,—that an es- 
pecial accusation may be brought against 
the issues of the press in this country. 
Wise men should have anticipated this, 
and, instead of reasoning from the size 
of our lakes, prairies, and mountains, and 
demanding epics and philosophies of us 
before we are fairly out of our primitive 
woods, the critics should have hastened to 
say,—A colony must have time to strike 
root, and to draw up therefrom a new 
life, before it can arrive at valuable and 
genuine literary expression. The Life 
must come before the Thought. Noth- 
ing could be more absurd than the expec- 
tation that American literature should 
spring away into the air from the top of 
European performance. Our first litera- 
ture was colonial,—that is, imitative, writ- 
ten for the approbation of European crit- 
ics,—of course, having somewhat the emp- 
ty correctness of good school-boy compo- 
sition. Next followed what we may call 
fire-weed literature—the first rank, raw 
product of new lands. Under these two 
heads a vast number of books must of 
course be reckoned. But beyond these 
American literature has already passed, 
and now can point to books that spring 
out of the pure genius of the New Man. 
And having only these in mind, we hesi- 
tate not to say that there is now sounding 
upon these shores a deeper, subtiler, and 
more universal note than is heard in any 
other land touched by the Atlantic Sea. 
We have now writings in several depart- 
ments of literature, and in both prose 
and verse, which are characterized by a 
breadth and largeness of suggestion, by 
a spirituality and a prophetic adherence 
to the moral sentiment, which justify all 
that has here been affirmed or reasoned. 
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And our deepest thought finds a popular 
reception which proves it not foreign 
or exceptional. Wilkinson’s. “ Human 
Body,” the largest piece of speculative 
construction which England has produced 
in two centuries, has not yet, after some 
eight years, we believe, exhausted. its 
first edition. Emerson’s Poems, still less 
adapted, one would say, than the work 
just mentioned, to the taste of populaces, 
had reached its fourth edition in about 
the same period. Learned works have, 
of course, a superior reception in the 
mother-country ; works of pure thought 
in the daughter. Said to us, during 
the past season, the subtilest thinker of 
Great Britain,—‘‘I must send to Amer- 
ica whatever I wish to put in print, un- 
less I pay for its publication from my 
own pocket.” 

And beyond this, there is a hush in 
the nation’s heart, an expectancy, a wait- 
ing and longing for some unspoken word, 
which sometimes seems awful in the 
bounty of its promise. I know men ed- 
ucated to speak, with the burden of a 
speaker’s vocation on their hearts, but 
now these many years remaining heroic- 
ally silent; the fountains of a fresh con- 
sciousness sweet within them, but not yet 


flowing into speech, and they too earnest, 


too expectant, too sure of the future to 
say aught beneath the strain. ‘“ Why do 
you not speak?” was inquired of one. 
“ Because I can keep silent,” he said, 


“and the word I am to utter will com- . 


mand me.” No man assumes that atti- 
tude until he is already a party to the 
deepest truth, is the silent side of a seer; 
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and in a nation where any numbers are 
passing this more than Pythagorean lus- 
trum, a speech is surely coming that will 
no more need to apologize for itself than 
the speech of the forest or the ocean- 
shore. The region of the trade-winds is 
skirted with calm. Sydney Smith said 
of Macaulay, that his talk, to render it 
charming, “needed only a few brilliant 
flashes of silence.” We are talkative, 
but the flashes of silence are not want- 
ing, and there is prophecy in them as well 
as charm. Said one, of a speaker, —“ He 
was so rarely eloquent, that what he did 
not say was even better than what he 
did.” And here, not only are some 
wholly silent, but in our best writings 
the impressive not-saying lends its higher 
suggestion than that expressly put forth. 
What spaces between Emerson’s sen- 
tences! Each seems to float like a soli- 
tary summer-cloud in a whole sky of 
silence. : 

Yes, the fact is already indubitable, a 
rich life, sure in due time of its rich ex- 
pression, is forming here. As out of the 
deeps of Destiny, the Man for the Conti-. 
nent, head-craftsman, hand-craftsman, al- 
ready puts his foot to this shore. All 
hail, new-comer! Welcome to great 
tasks, great toils, to mighty disciplines, 
to victories that shall not be too cheaply 
purchased, to defeats that shall be better 
than victories! We give thee joy of new 
powers, new work, unprecedented fu- 
tures! We give the world joy of a new 
and mighty artist to plan, a new strong 
artisan to quarry and to build in the 
great architectures of humanity ! 
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His was the soul, once pent in English clay, 
Whereby ungrateful England seemed to hold 
The sweet Narcissus, parted from his stream,— 
Endymion, not unmindful of his dream. 

Like a weak bird the flock has left behind, 
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Untimely notes the poet sung alone, 
Checked by the chilling frosts of words unkind; 
And his grieved soul, some thousand years astray, 
Paled like the moon in most unwelcome day- ; 
His speech betrayed him ere his heart grew cold ; 
With morning freshness to the world he told 
Of man’s first love, and fearless creed of youth, 
When Beauty he believed the type of Truth. 


In the vexed glories of unquiet Troy, 

So might to Helen’s jealous ear discourse 
The flute, first tuned on Ida’s haunted hill, 
Against CEnone’s coming, to betray 

In what sweet solitude her shepherd lay. 


Yet, Poet-Priest! the world shall ever thrill 

To thy loved theme, its charm undying still! 
Hearts in their youth are Greek as Homer’s song. 
And all Olympus half contents the boy, 

Who from the quarries of abounding joy 

Brings his white idols without thought of wrong. 


“With reverent hand he sets each votive stone, 
And last, the altar “ To the God Unknown.” 


As in our dreams the face that we love best 
Blooms as at first, while we ourselves grow old,— 
As the returning Spring in sunlight throws 
Through prison-bars, on graves, its ardent gold,— 
And as the splendors of a Syrian rose 

Lie unreproyed upon the saddest breast,— 

So mythic story fits a changing world : 

Still the bark drifts with sails forever furled. 

An unschooled Fancy deemed the work her own, 
While mystic meaning through each fable shone. 
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Foray, a mass of crags embellished 
by some greenness, looked up to heaven 
a hundred miles from shore. It was a 
fortified position, and a place of banish- 
ment. In the course of a long war, 
waged on sea and land between two 
great nations, this, “least of all,” became 
: a point of some importance to the author- 


ity investing it; the fort was well sup- 
plied with the machinery of death, and 
the prison filled with prisoners. But 
peace had now been of long continuance ; 
and though a nation’s banner floated 
from the-tower of the fort, and was seen 
afar by mariners,—though the cannon oc- 
cupied their ancient places, ordered for 
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instant use,—though all within the fort was 
managed and conducted day by day with 
careful regard to orders,—the operations 
indicated, in the spirit of their conduct, 
no fear of warlike surprises. No man 
gave or obeyed an order as if his life de- 
pended on his expedition. Neither was 
the prison the very place it had been; 
for, once, every cell had its occupant,— 
an exile, or a prisoner of war. 

The officials of the island led an easy 
life, therefore. Active was the brain 
that resisted the influences of so much 
leisure as most of these people had. 
But, under provocation even, Nature 
must be true. So true is she, indeed, 
that every violation of her dignities illus- 
trates the meaning of that sovereign ut- 
terance, VENGEANCE IS MINE. She 
will not bring a thorn-tree from an acorn. 
Pray, day and night, and see if she will 
let you gather figs of thistles. Prayer 
has its conditions, and faith is not the 
sum of them. 

But Nature’s buoyant spirits must 
needs conquer the weight of influences 
whose business is to depress. And they, 
seeking, find their centre’ among things 
celestial, in spite of all opposing. Much 
leisure, light labor, was not the worst 
thing that could befall some of the men 
whose lot was cast on Foray. 

Adolphus Montier was a member of 
the military band. He was drummer to 
the regiment by the grace of his capaci- 
ty. Besides, he played on the French 
horn, to the admiration of his wife, and 
others; and he could fill, at need, the 
place of any missing member of the com- 
pany, leaving nothing to be desired in 
the performance. 

Adolphus came to Foray in the first 
vessel that brought soldiers hither. He 
saw the first stone laid in the building of 
the fort. Here he had lived since. He 
was growing gray in the years of peace. 
He had some sears from the years of 
strife. He was a brave fellow, and idle- 
ness, a devil’s bland disguise, found no 
favor with him. l 

His daughter Elizabeth was the first 
child born on the island. Bronzed war- 
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riors smiled on her fair infancy ; some- 
times they called her, with affectionate 
intonation, “ The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment.” She deserved the notice they 
bestowed,—as infancy “in general de- 
serves all it recejves,—but Elizabeth for 
other reasons than that she had come 
whence none could tell, and was going 
whither no man could predict,—for other 
reason than that she was the first discov- 
ered native of the island. She was a 
beautiful child; and I state this fact not 
specially in deference to the universal 
expectation that a character brought for- 
ward for anybody’s notice should be per- 
sonally capable of fascinating such. In- 
deed, it seems inevitable that we find our 
heroines and heroes in life beautiful. 
Miss Nightingale must needs remain our 
type of pure charity in person, as in 
character. Elisha Kent Kane among his 
icebergs must stand manifestly efficient 
for his “princely purpose,” his eye and 
brow magnificent with beauty. Rachel, 
to every woman’s memory, must live the 
unparalleled Camille. 

Little Elizabeth—I smile to write her 
name upon the page with these—it were 
a shame to cheat of beauty by any bun- 
gle of description. Is not a fair spirit pre- 
destined conqueror of flesh and blood ? 
Have we not read of the noble lady 
whose loveliness a painter’s eye was the 
very first to discover? Where the like- 
ness? The soul saw it, not the eye; and 
he understood, who, seeing it, exclaimed, 
“ Our friend—in heaven !” ; 

While Adolphus Montier cleaned and. 
polished his French horn, an occupation 
which was his unfailing resource, if he 
could find nothing else to do, or when 
he practised his music, business in which 
he especially delighted when off duty, it 
was his pleasure to have wife and child 
with him. 

Imagination was an active power in 
the Drummer’s sphere. He, away off in 
Foray, used to talk about the forms and’ 
colors of sounds, as if he knew about 
them; and he had not learned the talk in 
any school. He would have done no in- - 
jury to transcendentalism. And he was 
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a happy man, in that the persons before 
whom he indulged in this manner of 
speech rather encouraged it. Never had 
his Pauline’s pride and fondness failed 
Adolphus the Drummer. Life in Foray 
was little less than banishment, though it 
had its wages and—renown ; but Pauline 
made out of this single man her coun- 
try, friends, and home. Never woman 
endeavored with truer single-hearted- 
ness to understand her spouse. In her 
life’s aim was no failure. Let him expa- 
tiate on sound to the bounds of fancy’s 
extravagance, she could confidently fol- 
low, and would have volunteered her 
testimony to a doubter, as if all were a 
question of tangible fact, to be definitely 
proved. So in every matter. For all 
the comfort she was to the man she loved, 
for her confidence in him who deserved 
it, for her patient endurance of whatso- 
ever ill she met or bore, for choosing to 
walk in so peaceful a manner, with a 
heart so light and a face so fair, praise 
to the Drummer’s wife ! 

Elizabeth, the companion of her par- 
ents in all their happy rambling and 
unambitious home-life, was their joy and 
pride. If she. frolicked in the grass 
while her father played his airs, she lost 
not a strain of the music. She heark- 
ened also to his deep discourse, and 
gave good heed, when he illustrated the 
meaning of the tunes he loved to play. 
And these were rarely the stirring strains 
with which the Governors policy kept 
- the band chiefly busy when the soldiers 
gathered on summer nights in knots of 
listeners, and the ladies of the fort, the 
Governors wife, and the wives of the 
officers, came out to enjoy the evening, 
or when a vessel touched the rocky 
shore. 

Elizabeth’s vision was clearer than 
even love could make her mother’s,— 
clearer than music made her father’s; 
since a distinct conception of images 
seems not to be inevitable among the 
image-makers. The prophets are not 
always to be called upon for an inter 
pretation. No white angel ever floats 
„more clearly before the eyes of those 
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who look on the sculptor’s finished work 
than before the eyes of Elizabeth ap- 
peared the shapes and hues of sounds 
which swept in gay or solemn procession 
through the windings of her father’s horn, 
floating over the blue water, dissolving 
as the mist. No bright-winged bird, fair 
flower, or gorgeous sunset or sea-wave, 
was more distinct to the child’s eyes than 
the lues of the same notes, stately as 
palm or pine,—red as crimson, white as 
wool, rich and full as violet, softly com- 
pelling as amethyst. 

Pauline Montier was by nature as ac- 
tive and diligent as Adolphus. She was a 
seamstress before the days of Foray and 
the Drummer, and still continued to ply 
her needle, though no longer urged by 
necessity. She sewed for the officers’ 
wives, she knit stockings and mufflers 
for the soldiers. The income thus de- 
rived independently of Montier’s public 
service was very considerable. 

Born of such parents, Elizabeth would 
have had some difficulty in persuading 
herself that her business was to idle 
through this life. 

Her early experiences were not as 
peaceful as those which followed her 
tenth year. The noise of battle, the 
cries of, defeat, the shouts of victory, the 
sight of agonized faces, the vision of 
death, the struggles of pain and anguish, 
the sorrow of bereavement—she had 
seen all with those young eyes. She 
had heard the whispered command in 
hushed moments of mortal danger, and 
the shout of triumph in the tumult of 
victory,—had watched blazing ships, seen 
prisoners carried to their cells, attended 
the burial of brave men slain in battle, 
had marched with soldiers keeping time 
to funeral strains. Her courage and her 
pity had been stirred in years when she 
could do no more than see and hear. 
Once standing, through the heat of a 
bloody engagement, by the side of a lad, 
a corporal’s son, who was stationed to 
receive and communicate an order, a 
random shot struck the boy down at 
her side. She saw that he was dead, 
—waited for the order, transmitted it, 
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and then carried away the lifeless body 
of her fellow-sentinel, staggering under 
the weighty burden, never resting till she 
had laid him in the shelter of his father’s 
quarters. After the engagement, this 
story was told through the victorious 
ranks by the witnesses of her valor, and 
a medal was awarded the child by ac- 
clamation. She always wore it, and was 
as proud of it as a veteran of his ribbons 
and stars. 

But now, in times of peace, the fair 
flower of her womanhood was forming. 
Like a white hyacinth she grew,—a lady 
to look upon, with whom, for loveliness, 
not a lady of the fort could be compared. 
Not one of them in courage or unselfish- 
ness exceeded her. 

The family lived in a little house ad- 
joining the barracks. It was a home that 
could boast of nothing beyond comfort 
and cleanliness ;—the word comfort I use 
as the poor man understands it. Neither 
Adolphus nor Pauline had any worldly 
goods to bring with them when they came 
to Foray. They lived at first, and for 
a long time, in the barracks; the little 
house they now occupied had once been 
used for the storage of provisions; but 
when the war ended, Adolphus succeeded 
in obtaining permission to turn it into a 
dwelling-house. Here the child was shel- 
tered, and taught the use of a needle; 
and here she learned to read and write. 

In the great vegetable garden which 
covered the space between the prison 
and the fort was a corner that reflected 
no great credit on the authorities. The 
persons who might reasonably have been 
expected to take that neglected bit of 
ground under their loving care did no 
such thing. The beds were weeded by 
Sandy, the gardener, and now and then a 
blossom rewarded that attention; but the 
flower-patch waited for Elizabeth. 

The gardener knew very well how she 
prized the pretty flowers ;—they appeal- 
ed to his own rude nature in a very ten- 
der way. He loved to see the young girl 
flying down the narrow paths as swiftly 
as a bird, if she but spied a bloom from 
afar. Theré was a tree whose branches 
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hung over the wall, every one of them 
growing, with dreadful perversity, away 
from the cold, hard prison-ground which 
held the roots so fast. Time was never 
long enough when she sat in the shade 
of ye ienai hin Poir at 
his work. 

By-and-by it happened that the flower- 
garden was given over to the charge of 
the girl. It was natural that she, who 
had never seen other flower-beds than 
these, should, aided by the home-recol- 
lections of her mother, imagine far pret- 
tier,—that. she should dare suggest to 
Sandy, until his patience and his skill 
were exhausted,—that the final good re- 
sult should have come about in a moment 
when no one looked for it,—he giving 
up his task with vexation, she accepting it 
with humility, and both working together 
thereafter, the most helpful of friends. 

It required not many seasons for Eliza- 
beth to prove her skill and diligence in 
the culture of this garden-ground,—not 
many for the transformation of square, 
awkward beds into a mass of bloom. 
How did those flowers delight the gener- 
ous heart! With what particular splen- 
dor shone the house of Montier through 
all the summer season! The ladies now 
began to think about bouquets, and knew 
where they could find them. From this 
same blessed nook the Governor’s table 
was daily supplied with its most beautiful 
ornament. Men tenderly disposed smiled 
on the young face that from under the 
broad-brimmed garden-hat smiled back 
on them. Some deemed her fairer than 
the flowers she cared for. 

One day in the spring of the year that 
brought her thirteenth birthday, Eliza- 
beth ran down through the morning mist, 
and plucked the first spring flower. She 
stayed but to gather the beauty whose 
budding she had long watched ; no one 
must rob her mother of this offi 

She carried off the prize before the 
gaze of one who had also hailed it in the 
bleak, drear dawn. This was not the 
gardener ;—and there was neither man, 
woman, nor child in sight, during the 
swift run;—no freeman; but a prisoner 
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in an upper room of the prison. Through 
its grated window, the only one on that 
side of the building, he had that morning 
for the first time looked upon the island 
which had held him long a prisoner. 

Since daybreak he had stood before 
the window. The evening before, the 
stone had been rolled away from the 
door of his sepulchre,—not by an angel, 
neither by force of the resistless Life- 
spirit within, shall it be said? Who 
knows that it was not-by an angel? who 
shall aver it was not by the resistless 
Life? At least, he was here,—brought 
from the cell he had occupied these five 
years,—brought from the arms of Death. 
His window below had looked on a dead 
stone-wall; this break in the massive ma- 
sonry gave heaven and earth to him. 

The first ray of daylight saw him 
dragging his feeble body to the win- 
dow. He did not remove from that post 
till the rain was over,—nor then, except 
fora moment. As the clouds rose from 
the sea, he watched them. How strange 
was the aspect of all things! Thus, 
while he had lived and not beheld, these 
trees had waved, these waters rolled, 
these clouds gathered,—grass had grown, 
and flowers unfolded ; for he saw the scar- 
let bloom before Elizabeth plucked it. 
And all this while he had lived like a 
dead man, unaware! Not so; but now 
he remembered not the days, when, 
conscious of all this life, he had deathly 
despair in his heart, and stones alone 
for friends. 

Imprisonment and solitude had told 
upon the man. He was still young, and 
one whom Nature and culture had fitted 
for no obscure station in the world. He 
could, by every evidence he gave, per- 
form no mere commonplaces of virtue 
or of vice. The world’s ways would not 
assign his limitation. He was capable of 
devising and of executing great things,— 
and had proved the power; and to this 
his presence testified, even in dilapida- 
tion and listlessness. 

His repose was the repose of helpless- 
ness,—not that of grace or nature. The 
opening of this prospect with the day- 
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light had not the effect to increase his 
tranquillity. His dejection in the past 
months had been that of a strong man 
who yields to necessity ; his present mood 
was not inspired with hope. The waves 
that leaped in the morning’s gloomy light 
were not so aimless as his life seemed to 
him. He had heard a bird sing in the 
branches of a tree whose roots were in 
the prison-yard,—now he could see her 
nest; he had heard the dismal pattering 
of the rain—and now beheld it, and the 
clouds from which it fell; he saw the 
glimpses of the blue beyond, where the 
clouds were breaking; he saw the fort, 
the cannon mounted on the walls, the flag 
that fluttered from the tower, the bar- 
racks, the parade-ground, and the sur- 
rounding sea, whose boundaries he knew 
not; he saw the trees, he saw the garden- 
ground. Slowly his eyes seanned all,—and 
the soul that was lodged in the emaciat- 
ed figure grew faint and sick with seeing. 
But no tears, no sighs, no indications of 
grief or despair or desperate submission. 
He had little to learn of suffering ;+that 
he knew. How could he greet the day, 
hail the light, bless Nature for her beau- 
ty, thank God for his life? Oh, the weari- 
ness with which he leaned his head against 
those window-bars, faint and almost dy- 
ing under the weight of thoughts that 
rushed upon him, fierce enough to slay, 
if he showed any resistance! But he 
manifested none. The day of s e 
was over with him. He believed that 
they had brought him to this room to 
die. If any thought could give him joy, 
surely it was this. He was right. Yes- 
terday the Governor of the island, hear- 
ing the condition of the prisoner, this one 
remaining man of all whose sentence had 
been endured within these walls, had 
ordered a change of scene for him. His 
sentence was imprisonment for life. Did 
they fear his release by the hands of one 
who hears the sighing of the prisoner, 
and gives to every bondman the Year of 
Jubilee? Were they jealous and suspi- 
cious of the approach of Death ? 
Though he had been so long a prisoner, 
he showed in his person self-respect and 
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dignity of nature. His hair and beard 
were grown long; many a gray thread 
shone in his chestnut locks; his mouth 
was a firm feature; his eyes quiet, but 
not the mildest; his forehead very ample; 
he was lofty in stature;— outside the 
prison, a freeman, his presence would 
have been commanding. But he needed 
the free air for his lungs, and the light to 
surround him,—the light to set him in re- 
lief, the sense of life to compel him to 
stand out in his own powerful individu- 
ality, distinct from every other living 
man. 

By-and-by, while he stood at the win- 
dow, looking forth upon the strange scenes 
before him, this new heaven and new 
earth, the landseape became alive. The 
first human creature he had seen out- 
side his cell since he became an inmate 
of this prison appeared before his eyes,— 
the young girl skipping through the gar- 
den till she came to the flower-bed and 
plucked the scarlet blossom. If she had 
been a‘spirit or an angel, he could hardly 
have beheld her with greater surprise. 

She was singing when she came. He 
thought he recognized that voice,—that it 
was the same he had often heard from 
the cell below. Many a time the horri- 
ble stillness of that cell had been broken 
by the sound of a child’s voice, which, 
like a spirit, swept unhindered through 
the walls,—an essence of life, and a power. 

It was but a moment that she paused 
before the flower; she plucked it, and 
was gone. But his eyes could follow 
her. She did not really, with her disap- 
pearing, vanish. And yet this vision had 
not to him the significance of the bow 
seen in the cloud, whose interpreter, and 
whose interpretation, was the Almighty 
Love. 

All day he stood before that window. 
The keeper hailed the symptom. The 
Governor was satisfied with the report. 
Towards sunset the rain was over, and 
with the sun came forth abundant indi- 
cations of the island life. The gardener 
walked among the garden-beds and meas- 
ured his morrow’s work, calculating time 
and means within his reach,—and vouch- 
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safing some attention to the flower-gar- 
den, as was evident when he paused þe- 
fore it and made his thoughtful survey. 


~The prisoner saw him smile when he 


took hold of the broken stalk which had 
been flower-crowned. And Sandy saw 
the prisoner. 

The next day Elizabeth came out with 
the gardener, and they began their day’s 
work together. They seemed to be in 
the best spirits. The smell of the fresh- 
turned earth, the sight of the fresh shoots 
of tender green springing from bulb and 
root and branch, acted upon them like ` 
an inspiration. The warm sun also held 
them to their task. Sandy was generous 
in bestowing aid and counsel,—and also 
in the matter of his land,—trenching far- 
ther on the ground allotted to the vegeta- 
bles than he had ever done before. 

“The land must pay for it,” said he. 
“ We'll make a foot give us a yard’s worth. 
Cram a bushel into a peck, though ‘The 
Doctor’ said you never could do that! I 
know how to coax.” 

“ Yes, and you know how to order, 
if you have not forgotten, Sandy. You 
frightened me once for taking an inch 
over my share.” 

“ That was a long while back,” answer- 
ed honest Sandy,—“ before I knew what 
the little girl could do. Pve seen young 
folk work at gardening afore, but you do 
beat ’em all. How could I tell you would, 
though ? You don’t look it. Yes,—may- 
be you do, though. But you’ve changed 
since T first knew you.” 

“Why, I was nothing but a baby then, 
Sandy.” 

“ Yes, yes,—I know; but you're chang- 
ed since then !” 

So they all spoke to Elizabeth, praising 
her, confiding in her with loving will- 
ingness,—the Daughter of the Regiment. 

The gardener was proud of his assistant, 
and seemed to enjoy the part she took in 
his labor. They worked till noon, Eliza- 
beth stopping hardly a moment to rest. 
All this while the prisoner stood watching 
by his window, and the gardener saw 
him. The sight oceasioned him a new 
perplexity, and he gravely considered 
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the subject. It was a good while be- 
fore he said to Elizabeth, speaking on 
conviction, in his usual low and rather 
mysterious tone,— 

“There’s some one will enjoy it when 
all’s done.” 

“ Who is that?” asked she, thinking 
he meant herself, perhaps. 

“ One up above,” was the answer. 

But though Sandy spoke thus plainly, 
` he did not look toward the prison,—and 
the prison was the last place of which Eliz- 
abeth was thinking. It was so long a time 
since the cell with the window had an 
occupant, that she was almost unconscious 
of that gloomy neighborhood. So, when 
the gardener explained that it was one 
up above who would enjoy her work, her 
eyes instantly sought the celestial heights. 
She was thinking of sun, or star, or 
angel, may-be, and smiling at Sandy’s 
speech, for sympathy. 

He saw her new mistake, and made 
haste to correct this also. 

“ Not so high,” said he, cautiously. 

Then, but as it seemed of chance, and 
not of purpose, the eyes of Elizabeth 
Montier turned toward the prison-wall, 
and fixed upon that window, the solitary 
one visible from the garden, and her face 
flushed in a manner that told her sur- 
prise when she saw a man behind the 
iron bars. 

“ Oh,” said she, looking away quickly, 
as if conscious of a wrong done, “ what 
made you tell me?” 

“ I guess you will-like to think one shut 
up like him will take a little pleasure 
looking at what he can’t get at,” said 
Sandy, almost sharply,—replying to some- 
thing he did not quite understand, the 
pain and the reproof of Elizabeth’s speech. 

“ Oh, yes!” she answered, and went on 
with her work. 

But though she might be pleased to 
think that her labor would answer an- 
other and more serious purpose than her 
own gratification, or that of the pretty 
flowers, it was something new and strange 
for the girl to work under this mysterious 
sense of oversight. 


“You have only got to speak the 
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word,” said the gardener, who had per- 
ceived her perplexity, and was desirous 
of bringing her speedily to his view of 
the case, “just speak, and he will be car- 
ried back to his old cell below, t’other 
side.” 

“ Will he ?” 

“ Yes,—sure’s you live, if he troubles 
you, Miss Elizabeth. Nobody will think 
of letting him trouble you.” 

« Oh, me !” she exclaimed, quickly, “I 
should die quicker than have him moved 
where he couldn’t see the garden.” 

“T thought so,” said Sandy, satisfied. 

“Did you think I would complain of 
his standing by his window, Sandy ?” 

“ How did I know you would like to 
be stared at ?” asked he, with a laugh. - 

Elizabeth blushed and looked grave; to 
her the matter seemed too terrible. 

“I might have said something,” she 
mused, sadly. 

“ And if it had been to the wrong per- 
son,” suggested Sandy ;— “ for they a’n’t 
very fond of him, I guess.” 

“ Who is he, then ? I never heard.” 

“ He has been shut up in that building 
now a’most five year, Elizabeth,” said 
Sandy, leaning on the handle of the 
spade he had struck into the ground 
with emphasis. 

“ Five years !” 

«“ Summer heat, and winter cold. All 
the same to him. No wonder he sticks, 
as if he was glued, to the window, now 
he’s got one worth the glass.” + 

“ Oh, let him!” 

“Tf he could walk about the garden, it 
would be better yet.” 

“ Won't he, Sandy ?” 

“T can’t say. Hes here for some ter- 
rible piece of work, they say. And no- 
body knows what his name is, I guess,— 
hereabouts, I mean. I never heard it. 
He won't be out very quick. But let 
him look out, any way.” 

“Oh, Sandy! I might have said some- 
thing that would have hindered !” 

“Didn't I know you wouldn’t for the 
world? That’s why I told you.” 

The gardener now went on with his 
spading. But Elizabeth’s work seemed 
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finished for this day. Above them stood 
the prisoner. He guessed not what gen- 
tle hearts were pitiful with thinking of 
his sorrow. 

The next day the prisoner was not at 
the window, nor the next day, nor the 
next. Sandy was bold enough to ask the 
keeper, Mr. Laval, what was the mean- 
ing of it, and learned that the man was 
ill, and not likely to recover. Sandy 
told Elizabeth, and they agreed in think- 
ing that for the poor creature death was 
probably the least of evils. 

But the day following that on which 
they came to this conclusion, the sick 
man appeared before Sandy’s astonished 
eyes. He was under the keeper's care. 
The physician had ordered this change 
of air, and they came to the garden at 
an hour when there was least danger of 
meeting other persons in the walks. 

Sandy had much to tell Elizabeth 
when he saw her next. She trembled 
while he told her how he thought that he 
had seen a ghost when the keeper came 
leading the prisoner, whose pale face, 
tall figure, feeble step, appeared to have 
so little to do with human nature and 
affairs. 

“ Did he seem to care for the flowers ? 
did he take any ?” she asked. 

“ No,—he would not touch them. The 
keeper offered him whateyer he would 
choose. He desired nothing. But he 
looked at all, he saw everything,—even 
the beds of vegetables,” Sandy said. 

“Did he seem pleased?” Elizabeth 
again asked. 

“ Pleased !” exclaimed Sandy. “ That’s 
for you and me,—not a man that’s been 
shut up these five years. No,—he didn’t 
look pleased. I don’t know how he look- 
ed; don’t ask me; ’tisn’t pleasant to think 
of,” 

“I would have made him take the 
flowers, if I had been here,” said Eliza- 
beth, in a manner that seemed very posi- 
tive, in comparison with Sandy’s uncer- 
tain speech. 

“ May-be,—I dare say,” Sandy acqui- 
esced; but he evidently had his doubts 
even of her power in this business. 
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She must take no notice of the prison- 
er, she was given to understand one day, 
if she was to remain in the garden while 
he walked there. So she took no no- 
tice. oe 

He came and went. Manuel, the keep- 
er called him; and she was busy with 
her weeding, and neither saw nor heard. 
Ah, she did not!—did not see the figure 
that came moving like a spectre through 
the gates !—did not hear the slow drag- 
ging step of one who is weary almost to 
helplessness,—the listless step that has 
lost the spring of hope, the exultation 
of life, the expectation of spirit, the 
strength of manhood !—She did hear, did 
see the man. We feel the nearness of 
our friend who is a thousand miles away. 
Something beside the sunshine is upon 
us, and receives our answering smile. 
That sudden shadow is not of the passing 
cloud. That voice at midnight is not 
the disturbance of a dream.—He walked 
about the garden; he retired to his cell. 
It might have been an hour, or a minute, 
or a day. It does not take time to 
dream a life’s events. How is the drown- 
ing man whirled round the circle of ex- 
periences which were so slow in their 
development ! 

Compassion without limit, courageous 
purpose impatient of inaction, troubled 
this young girl. 

“ You behaved like a lady,” said San- 
dy,—“ you never looked up. You needn’t 
run now, I’m sure, when he thinks of 
taking a turn. All we’ve got to do is to 
mind our own business, Mr. Laval says. 
I guess we can. But I did want to let 
off those chains.” 

“What chains?” asked Elizabeth, as 
with a shudder she looked up at Sandy. 

“ His wrists, you know,—locked,” he 
explained. 

“Oh!” groaned the gentle soul, and 
she walked off, forgetful of the flowers, 
tools, Sandy, everything. But Sandy 
followed her; she heard him calling to 
her, and before the garden-gate she wait- 
ed for him; he was following on a run. 

“I can tell you what it’s for,” said he, 
for he had no idea of keeping the secret 
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to himself, and he dared not trust it to 
any other friend. 

“What is it?” she asked,—and she 
trembled when she asked, and while she 
waited for his answer. 

“For fighting the Church. Would 
you think that? ? He did such damage, it 
wasn’t safe for him to be at liberty. That’s 
how it was. Ithink he must be a Luther- 
an ;—you know they don’t believe in the 
Holy Ghost! Of course,—poor fellow !— 
it’s right he should be shut up for warring 
with the Church that came down through 
the holy Apostles, when you know all the 
rest only started up with Luther and Cal- 
vin. He ought to have knowed better.” 

“ Who told you, Sandy ?” asked Eliz- 
abeth, as if her next words might under- 
take to extenuate and justify. 

“Tt came straight enough, I under- 
stand. But—remember—you don’t know 
anything about it. His name is Manuel, 
though ;—don’t dare to mention it ;—that’s 
what Mr. Laval calls him. Are you go- 
ing? I wouldn’t have told you a word, 
but you took his trouble so to heart. You 
see, now, it’s right he should be shut up. 
But let on that you know anything, all 
the worse for me,—I mean, him!” 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth, “you’re safe, 
Sandy. Thank you for telling me.” 

Sandy walked off with a mind relieved, 
for he believed in Elizabeth, and had 
found the facts communicated too great a 
burden to bear alone. 

She passed through the garden-gate 
most remote from the fort ; it opened into 
a lonely road which ran inland from the 
coast, between the woods and the prison, 
and to the woods she went. The shad- 
ows were gloomy to-day, for she went 
among them lamenting the fate of the 
stranger ;—the mystery surrounding him 
had increased, not lessened, with Sandy’s 
explanation. 

Fighting against the Church was an un- 
imagined crime. Of the great conflict in 
which he had taken part, to the ruin of 
his fortunes, she knew nothing. The dis- 
putes of Christendom, had they been 
explained, would have seemed almost 
incredible to her. For, whatever was 
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known and discussed in the circle of 
the Governor of the island, Drummer 
Montier, and such as he, kept the peace 
with all mankind. The Church took care 
of itself, and appeared neither the op- 
pressor nor the Saviour of the world 
What they had fought about in the first 
years of the possession of Foray, Montier 
could hardly have told, —and yet he was 
no fool. He could have given, of course, 
a partisan version of the struggle; but as 
to its real cause, or true result, he knew 
as little as the other five hundred men 
belonging to the regiment. 

While Elizabeth wandered through 
those gloomy woods, she saw no flowers, 
gathered no wild fruits, —though flowers 
and berries were perfect and ‘abundant. 
Now and then she paused i in her walk to 
look towards the prison, glimpses of whose 
strong walls were to be had through 
the trees. At length the sound of her 
father’s horn came loud and clear from 
the cliffs beyond the wood. It fell up- 
on her sombre meditation and slightly 
changed the current. She hurried for- 
ward to join him, and, as she went, a 
gracious purpose was shining in her 
face. 

When she returned home, it was by 
the unfrequented prison-way, her father 
playing the liveliest tunes he knew. For 
the first time in their lives they sat down 
by the side of the lonely road where they 
had emerged from the wood; Elizabeth's 
memory served her to recall every air 
that was sweet to her, and she listened 
while her father played, endeavoring to 
understand the sound those notes would 
have to “ Manuel.” è 

Montier could think of no worthier 
employment than the practice of his 
music. Especially it pleased him that 
his daughter should ask so much as she 
was now asking: he could not discern all 
that was passing in her heart, nor see 
how many shadows moved before those 
sweet, serious eyes. 

They went home at night-fall together ; 
and the young girl’s step was not more 
light, now that her heart was troubled by 
what she must not reveal, even to him. 
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The next morning Sandy was very 
busy with Elizabeth, tying up some flow- 
ers which had been tossed about, and 
broken, many of them, in the night gale, 
when the keeper came througn the gate, 
leading this Manuel, who, grim as a spec- 
tral shadow, that had been fearful but for 
its exceeding pitifulness, stood now be- 
tween her and all that she rejoiced in. 

“ There!” exclaimed Sandy. Looking 
up, shë saw them approaching straight 
along the path that led past the flower- 
beds. i 

“ Your flowers had a pretty rough time 
of it in the storm,” said Jailer Laval, as 
he drew near. He addressed the drum- 
mer’s daughter, —but his eyes were on 
Sandy, with the suspicious and stern in- 
quiry common to men who have betrayed 
a secret. But Sandy was busy with his 
delving. 

“ Yes,” answered Elizabeth, and she 
looked from the ground up to the faces 
of these men. 

“ Ts that a rose-bush ? That was rough- 
ly handled,” said Laval, pointing with 
his stick to the twisted rose-stalk covered 
with buds, over whose blighted promise 
she had been lamenting. 

“ Yes,” said Elizabeth again; but she 
hardly knew what she said, still less was 
she aware of the expression her face 
wore when she looked at the prisoner. 
Yes, — even as Sandy said, his wrists 
were chained together; he was more 
like a ghost than a man; his face was 
pale and hopeless, and woful beyond 
her understanding was the majesty of 
his mien. 

At such a price he paid for fights 
against the Church! But in truth he 
had not the look of an evil, warring 
man. His gravity, indeed, was such as 
it seemed impossible to dispel. But on- 
ly pity stirred the heart of Elizabeth 
Montier as she looked on him. Surely 
it was a face that never, in any ex- 
cess of passion, could have looked ma- 
lignance. ` Ah! and at such a price he 
purchased his sunshine, the fresh air, 
and a near vision of this flower-garden ! 
—in chains! 
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When she looked at him, his gaze was 
on her,—not upon the roses. She smiled, 
for pity’s sake ; but the smile met no re- 
turn. His countenance had not the habit 
of responding to such glances. Sombre 
as death was that face. Then Elizabeth 
turned hastily away; but as the keeper 
also moved on a step, she detained him 
with a hurried “Wait a minute,” and went 
on plucking the finest flowers in bloom. 
Like an iron statue stood the prisoner 
while she plucked the roses,—it was but 
a minute’s work,—then she tied the flow- 
ers together and laid them on his fettered 
hands; whether he would refuse them, 
whether the gift pained or pleased him, 
whether the keeper approved, she seem- 
ed afraid to know,—for, having given the 
flowers, she went away in haste. 

It was not long after this first act of 
friendly courtesy, which had many a rep- 
etition,—for the keeper was at bottom a 
humane man, and not disposed to per- 
secute his charge, while he was equally 
far from any carelessness in guarding or 
leniency of treatment that would have 
excited suspicion as to his purpose, in 
the minds of the authorities of the island, 
—not long after this day, when the fine 
sympathy betrayed for him by Elizabeth 
fell on Manuel’s heart like dew, that the 
wife of the jailer died. 

Her death was sudden and unlooked- 
for, though neither Nature nor the woman 
could have been blamed for the shock 
poor Laval experienced. Death had fair- 
ly surrounded her, disarming her at every 
point, so that when he called her there 
was no resistance. 

Jailer Laval took the bereavement in 
a remorseful mood. The first thing to 
be done now was the very last he would 
have owned to purposing during her life- 
time. Release from that prison had been 
the woman’s prayer, year in and year 
out, these ten years, and Death was the 
bearer of the answer to that prayer,—not 
her husband. 

But now, from the day of her sudden 
decease, the prison had become to him 
dreary beyond endurance. The mantle 
of her discontent fell on him, and, having 
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no other confidant beside honest, stupid 
Sandy, he talked to him like a man who 
seriously thought of abandoning his labor, 
and retiring to that land across the sea 
for which his wife had pined during ten 
homesick years. 

Sandy, who might have regarded him- 
self in the light of an “humble instru- 
ment,” had he been eapable of a particle 
of vanity or presumption, told Elizabeth 
Montier, with whom he had held many 
a conference concerning prison matters, 
since Manuel first began to walk along 
the southern garden-walk, where the flow- 
er-beds lay against the prison-wall. What 
was her answer? It came instantly, with- 
out premeditation or precaution,— 

“Then we must take his place, San- 
dy.” 
“We, Miss?” said Sandy, with even 
greater consternation than surprise. 

“ Yes,” she replied; too much absorbed 
by what she was thinking, to mind him 
and his blunders,—“ papa must take the 
prison.” 

“Oh!”—and Sandy blushed through 
his tan at his absurd mistake. Then 
he laughed, for he saw that she had 
not noticed it. Then he looked grave, 
and wondering, and doubtful. The idea 
of Adolphus Montier's pretty wife and 
pretty daughter changing their pretty 
home for life in the dark prison start- 
led him. He seemed to think it no 
less wrong than strange. But he did 
not express that feeling out and out; 
he was hindered, as he glanced sideways 
at the young girl who gazed so solemnly, 
so loftily, before her. At what she was 
looking he could not divine. He saw 
nothing. 

“I wouldn’t be overly quick about 
that,” said he, cautiously. 

“ No danger!” was the prompt reply. 

“ For I tell you, of all the places I ever 
see, that prison makes me feel the queer- 
est. I believe it’s one reason I let the 
flower-garden go so long,” owned Sandy. 
He did not speak these words without an 
effort; and never had Elizabeth seen 
him so solemn. She also was grave;— 
but not after his manner of gravity. 
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“You see what I did with the poor 
flower-beds, Sandy,” said she. “ Wait 
now till you see what happens to the 
prison.” : 

But it is one thing to purpose, and 
another to execute. Far easier for Eliz- 
abeth to deelare than to conduct an he- 
roic design. One thing prevented rest 
day and night,—the knowledge that La- 
val’s intended resignation must be fol- 
lowed by a new application and appoint- 
ment. With such a degree of sympathy 
had the condition of the captive inspired 
her, that the idea of the bare possi 
bility of cruelty or neglect or brutality 
assuming the jailer’s authority seemed 
to lay upon her all the responsibility of 
his future. She must act, for she dared 
not hesitate. 

One evening Adolphus took his horn, 
and, attended by wife and child, went 
out to walk. He meant to send a strain 
from the highest of the accessible coast- 
rocks. But Elizabeth changed his plan. 
The time was good for what she had to 
say. Instead of expending his enthusi- 
asm on a flourish of notes, he was called 
upon to manifest it in a noble resolu- 
tion. 

When Elizabeth invited her father to 
a prospect sylvan rather than marine, to 
the shady path on the border of the wood 
between it and the prison, Montier, easily 
drawn from any plan that concerned his 
own inclination merely, let his daughter 
lead, and she was responsible for all that 
followed in the history of that little fam- 
ily. So love defers to love, with di- 
vine courtesy, through all celestial move- 
ments. e 

After playing a few airs, Montier’s am- 
ticipated evening ended, and another set 
in. The sympathies of a condition, the 
opposite to that of which he had been 
so happily conscious, pressed too closely 
against him. The musician could not, 
for the life of him, have played with be- 
coming spirit through any one of all the 
strains of victory he knew. 

Near him, under a tulip-tree, sat Pau- 
line, with her knitting in her hand, the 
image of peace. Not so Elizabeth. She 
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was doubting, troubled. But when the 
bird her father’s musie moved to sing 
was still, she spoke, as she had promised 
herself she would, asking a question, of 
whose answer she had not the slightest 
doubt. 

“ Papa, do you know that Mr. Laval 
is going away ?” 

“ Why, yes, that’s the talk, I be 
lieve.” 

“ Will they get somebody to take his 
place ?” 

“Of course. There’s a prisoner on 
hand yet, you know;—and the house to 
look after.” 

“A big house, too, and dreadful dreary,” 
remarked the mother of Elizabeth. “ La- 
val’s wife used to say, when she came up 
to see me sometimes, it was like being a 
prisoner to live in that building. And 
now she’s dead and gone, he begins to 
think the same.” 

“ Suppose we take Laval’s place,” sug- 
gested Montier, looking very seriously at 
his wife ; but the suggestion did not alarm 
her. Adolphus often expressed his sat- 
isfaction with existing arrangements by 
making propositions of exchange for oth- 
er states of life, propositions which never 
disturbed his wife or daughter. They 
understood these demonstrations of his 
deep content. Therefore, at these words 
of his, Pauline smiled, and for the reason 
that the words could draw forth such a 
smile Elizabeth looked grave. 

“ I wish we could, papa,” said she. 

“ You wish we could, you child?” ex- 
claimed her mother, wondering. “It 
looks so pleasant, eh ?” and the fair face 
of Pauline turned to the prison, and sur- 
veyed it, shuddering. 

“ For the prisoner’s sake,” said Eliza- 
beth. “ Who knows but a cruel keeper 
may be put in Lavals place? He is 
almost dead with grief, that prisoner is,— 
I know by his face. After he is gone, 
there won’t be any prisoner there,—and 
we could make it very pleasant.” 

“ Pleasant! What do you mean by 
pleasant ?” asked Pauline, inwardly vex- 
ed that her child had suggested the ques- 
tion,—and yet too just, too kindly dis- 
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posed, to put the subject away with im- 
perative refusal to consider it. “I never 
was in a place so horrid.” 

“ But if it was our home, and all our 
things were there,” urged Elizabeth, “it 
would be different. It depends on who 
lives in a house, you know.” 

“Yes, that is so; it depends a little, 
but not entirely. It would be more than 
your mother could do to make a pleasant- 
looking place out of that prison. You 
see it is different in the situatign, to be- 
gin with. Up where we live the sun is 
around us all day, if it is anywhere; and 
then the little rooms are so light! If you 
put a flower into them, you think you 
have a whole garden. Besides, it’s Home 
up there, and down here it isn’t.” —Saying 
this, Adolphus rose up quickly, as though 
he had a mind to quit the spot. 

“When they select a man to fill La- 
val’s place, of course they will be careful 
to choose one as*good and kind,” said 
Pauline, with mild confidence. 

“The jailer before him was not good 
and kind,” remarked her daughter. 

“They dismissed him for it,’ said 
Adolphus, quickly. 

“But they said the prisoners were 
half-starved, and abused every way. It 
was a good while before it was found 
out. That might happen again, and less 
chance of any one knowing it. He is so 
near dead now, it wouldn’t take much 
to kill him.” 

No one replied to this argument. Pau- 
line and Adolphus talked of other things, 
and the musician returned to his music. 
But all in good time. Elizabeth was 
capable of patience, and at last. her 
father said, looking around him to make 
sure that his remark would have only 
two listeners,— 

“ That prisoner isn’t a man to be talk- 
ed of about here. You never heard me 
mention him. Laval used to give a—a— 
bad account of him. He had to be kept 
alive.” 

“ Till he heard your music, papa, and 
was moved up to the room with a win- 
dow. Did he tell you that?” asked 
Elizabeth. 
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“He said he thought the music did 
him good,” acknowledged Adolphus. 

“ May-be it was the same as with Saul 
when David played for him. But he 
does not look like a bad man, papa. He 
looks grander than any of our officers. 
And he has fought battles, they say. He 
is very brave.” 

Both Adolphus and Pauline Montier 
looked at their daughter with the most 
profound surprise when she spoke thus. 
Not merely her words, but her manner 
of speaking, caused this not agreeable 
perplexity. Her emotion was not only 
too obvious, it was too deep for their 
understanding. The mother was the 
first to speak. 

“ How did you hear all this, child ? 
I never heard him talked of in this 
way. They don’t talk about him at all, 
—do they, Adolphus ?” 

“No,” he answered; but he spoke the 
word very mildly. The tone did not 
indicate a want of sympathy in the com- 
passion of his daughter. 

Elizabeth looked from her mother to 
her father. What friends had she, if 
these were not her friends ? 

“ The jailer told Sandy, and Sandy 
told me,” she said. “But they never 
talk to any other person. Oh! I was 
afraid to hear about it; but now I have 
~ heard, I was afraid not to speak. Would 
it be so dreadful for you to live here, 
when we could always have music and 
the garden? And these woods seem 
pleasant, when you get acquainted. Day 
or night I can’t get him out of my mind. 
It is just as if you were shut up that way, 
papa. I am afraid to be happy when 
any one is so wretched.” 

The result was, that Elizabeth’s words, 
and not so much her words as the state 
of things she contrived to make apparent 
by them, brought Adolphus Montier to 
a clear, resistless sense of the prisoner's 
fate. Over the features of that fate 
he was for days brooding. Now and 
then a word that indicated the direc- 
tion of his thinking would escape him 
in his wife’s hearing. Silently Pauline 
followed Adolphus to the end of all this 
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thinking. Once she walked alone along 
the unfrequented road that ran between 
the prison and the wood, down to the 
sea; and she looked at the gloomy for- 
tress, and tried to think about it as she 
should, if certain that within its walls 
her lot would soon be cast. 

And more than once Montier walked 
home that way; and if it chanced that 
he had his horn or his drum with him, 
he marched at quickstep, and played the 
liveliest tunes,’ and emerged from the 
shadows of the wood with a spirit un- 
daunted. He had: played for the pris- 
oner, whom he had never yet seen,—but 
not more for him than for himself. 

One Sunday, when the little family 
walked out together, Adolphus and his 
wife fell irto a pleasant train of thought, 
—and when they were together, thought 
and speech were generally simultane- 
ous. As they passed the prison,—for 
Adolphus had led the way to this path,— 
Laval was standing in the door. They 
stopped to speak with him; whereat he 
invited them into his quarters. 

In this walk, Elizabeth had fallen be- 
hind her parents. When she saw them 
going into the prison, she quickened her 
pace, for her father beckoned to her. 
But she was in no earnest haste to fol- 
low, as became sufficiently manifest when 
she was left alone. 

They had not gone far in their talk, 
however, when she came to the door- 
way. Laval, in all his speech, was a 
deliberate man, and neither Adolphus 
nor his wife showed any eagerness in the 
conduct of the conversation now begun. 
The contrast between the gloom of the 
apartment and the light and cheerful- 
ness of their own home was apparent 
to all of them. Elizabeth felt the op- 
pression under which each of the little 
party seemed to labor, the instant she 
joined her parents. Susceptible as they 
all were to the influences of Nature, her 
sunshine and her shadow, this gloom 
which fell upon them was nothing more 
than might have been anticipated. 

Jailer Laval was homesick, and inno- 
cent of a suspicion of what was passing 
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in the minds of his guests; he was there- 
fore free in making his complaints, and 
acknowledged that he was not fit to keep 
the prison,—it required a man of more 
nerve than he had. The dread of the 
place which his poor wife had enter- 
tained seemed to have taken possession 
of him since her death. All the argu- 
ments which he once used, in the en- 
deavor to bolster her courage, he had 
now forgotten. He was very cautious 
when he began to speak of the prison- 
er, and tried to divert Adolphus from 
the point by saying that he would much 
prefer a house full of convicts to one 
so empty as this. There was at least 
something like society in that, and some- 
thing to do. 

Adolphus, in spite of his discontent at 
hearing merely these deductions of ex- 
perience, when his desire was to know 
something special of Manuel, heard noth- 
ing of importance. The speech of the 
jailer on this subject was not to be had. 
His mind seemed to be wandering, ex- 
cept when his wife, or his native land, 
was referred to; then he brightened 
into speech, but never once into cheer- 
fulness. As he sat there in the middle 
of his chamber, he seemed to represent 
the genius of the place,—and anything 
less enlivening or desirable in the way 
of human life could hardly be imagined. 
Pauline looked at him and sighed. She 
looked at Adolphus ;—a pang shot through 
her heart; the shadow of the man seemed 
to overshadow him. Out of this place, 
where all appeared to be fast changing 
into “ goblins damned ” ! 

It was she who led the way ; but, paus- 
ing in the court-yard, Elizabeth evinced 
still greater haste to be gone, for she ran 
on with fleet step, and a heart heavy 
with foreboding as to the result of this 
interview. She was also impatient to 
get into the open sunlight, and did not 
rest in this progress she was making out- 
ward till she had come to the sea-shore. 
Elizabeth Montier was in a state of dire 
perplexity just then, and if she had been 
asked whether she would really choose 
to effect the change proposed in their 
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way of living, it would have been no 
easy matter for her to discover her 
mind. 

By the sea-shore she sat down, and 
her father and mother followed slowly 
on. They were not talking as they came. 
But as they approached the beach, Adol- 
phus could not resist the prospect before 
them. Loud was the blast he blew upon 
his horn, nor did he cease playing until 
his music had restored him to a more 
natural mood than that in which the in- 
terview with Laval left him. The prison 
was becoming a less startling image of 
desolate dreariness to him. . And Adol- 
phus was the master-spirit in his family. 
If he was gay, it was barely possible for 
his wife or child to be sad. Of the pris- 
on not one word was spoken by either. 
They had not revealed to each other 
their inmost mind when they went into 
Laval’s quarters; they did not reveal it 
when they came thence. But as they 
strolled along the rocky shore, or re- 
turned homeward, they thought of little 
beside the prison and the prisoner. As 
to Elizabeth, nothing required of her that 
she should urge the matter further. She 
had neither heart nor courage for such 
urging. 

It was Adolphus himself who spoke to 
Pauline the next day, after he had delib- 
erately thrown himself in the way of the 
prisoner, that he might with his own eyes 
see what manner of man he was; for 
seeing was believing. 

“ Pauline,” said he, almost persuaded 
of the truth of his own words, “ you and 
Elizabeth would make a different place 
of that prison from what it is now. I 
should like to see it tried.” 

Pauline Montier made no haste to 
answer; she was afraid that she knew 
what he expected of her. 

“Do you see,” continued Adolphus, 
« Elizabeth won’t speak of it again? But 
what must she think of us? He is a 
man. They say we are all brothers.” 

“T know it,” said, almost sighed, his 
wife. 

“ Looking out for our own comfort 
exclaimed Adolphus. “ So mighty afraid 
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of doing what we’d have done for us! 
Besides, I believe we could make it pret- 
ty pleasant. Cool in summer, and warm 
in winter. Pd whitewash pretty thor- 
ough. And if the windows were rub- 
bed up, your way, the light might get 
through.” 

“Poor Joan Laval!” said Pauline. 
“Body and mind gave out. She was 
different at first.” 

“Do you think it was the prison ?” 
asked Adolphus, quickly, like a man halt- 
ing between two opinions,—there -was no 
knowing which way he would jump. 

“ Something broke her down,” replied 
his wife. She was looking from one win- 
dow,—he from another. 

“Joan Laval was Joan Laval,” said 
Adolphus, with an effort. “ Always was. 
Frightened at her own shadow, I sup- 
pose. But—there! we won’t think of it. 
I know how it looks to you, Pauline. 
Very well,—I don’t see why we should 
make ourselves miserable for the sake 
of somebody who has got to be miser- 
able anyhow,—and deserves it, I sup- 
pose, or he wouldn’t be where he is.” 

“ Poor fellow!” sighed Pauline,—as if 
it were now her turn on the rack. 

Here Adolphus let the matter rest. He 
had overcome his own scruples so far as 
honestly to make this proposal to his wife. 
But he would do no more than pro- 
pose,—not for an instant urge the point. 
Surely, that could not be required of 
him. Charity, he remembered, begins 
at home. 

But Pauline could not let the matter 
rest here. Her struggle was yet to come. 
It was she, then, who alone was unwilling 
to sacrifice her present home for the sake 
of a stranger and prisoner ! 

Now Pauline Montier was a good Chris- 
tian woman, and various words of holy 
utterance began herewith to trouble her. 
And from a by no means tranquil mus- 
ing over them, she began to ask herself, 
What, after all, was home? Was happi- 
ness indeed dependent on locality when 
the heart of love was hers? Could she 
not give up so little as a house, in order 
to secure the comfort of a son of misfor- 
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tune,—a solitary man,—a dying prison- 
er? What she would not give up freely 
might any day be taken from her. If 
fire did not destroy it, the government, 
which took delight in interference, might 
see fit to order that the house they occu- 
pied should be used again for the original 
purpose of storage. 

And then the discomforts of the prison 
began to appear very questionable. She 
remembered that Joan Laval was, as 
Adolphus hinted, weakly, nervous, ‘ fright- 
ened at her own shadow,—a woman who 
had never, for any single day of her life, 
lived with a lofty purpose——a cumberer 
of the ground, who could only cast a 
shadow. 

She perceived that they would be close 
to the flower-garden ; a minute’s walk 
would lead them to the pleasant woods, 
—and Pauline Montier always loved the 
woods. 

Indeed, when she began to take this 
ground, the first steps of occupation alone 
could be timid or doubtful. After that, 
her humanity, her sympathy, her confi- 
dence in her husband and daughter, drew 
the woman on, till she forgot how difficult 
the first steps had been. 

She surprised both husband and daugh- 
ter by saying to Adolphus, the moment 
she came to her conclusion, that he had 
better make inquiry of Laval whether he 
had signified his intention to resign, and 
forthwith seek the appointment from the 
Governor of the island. 

When Pauline said this, she attested 
her sincerity by making ready to accom- 
pany Adolphus at once to the prison, 
that they might run no risk of losing 
the situation by delay. Seeing that they 
were of one mind, and entirely confid- . 
ing in each other, they all went togeth- 
er to the prison to consult with Laval. 
Thus it came to pass, that, before the 
week ended, the charge of the prison 
had been transferred to Adolphus Mon- 
tier. 

The family made great efforts in or- 
der to impart an air of cheerfulness 
and home-comfort to their new dwelling- 
place. Adolphus whitewashed, according 
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to promise; Pauline scrubbed, according 
to nature ; they arranged and rearranged 
their little stock of furniture,—set the 
loud-ticking day-clock on the mantel-shelf, 
and displayed around it the china cups, the 
flower-vase, and the little picture of their 
native town which Adolphus cut from a 
sheet of letter-paper some old friend had 
sent him, and framed with more tender 
feeling than skill. They did their best, 
each one, and said to one another, that, 
when they got used to the place, to the 
large rooms and high ceilings and nar- 
row windows, it would of course seem 
like home to them, because—it was their 
Home. Were they not all together? 
were not these their own household goods, 
around them? Still, they needed all 
this mutual encouragement and hearti- 
ness of codperation which was so nobly, 
so generously manifested ; and it was sin- 
cere enough to insure the very result of 
contentment and satisfaction which they 
were so wise as to anticipate. But the 
Governor thought,—The Drummer is get- 
ting ambitious ; he wants a big house, and 
authority ! 

Ex-jailer Laval was exceedingly ac- 
tive in assisting his own outgoing and 
the incoming of Montier. He helped 
Adolphus in the heavy labors of removal, 
and laughed more during the conduct of 
these operations than he had been known 
to do in years. He said nothing to Pris- 
oner Manuel of the intended change in 
jail-administration until the afternoon 
when for the last time he walked out 
with him. 

The information was received with ap- 
parent indifference, without question or 
comment, until Laval, half vexed, and 
wholly sorrowful for the sad state of the 
prisoner, said,— 

“I am sorry for you, Sir. I can say 
that, now I’m going off. I’ve been as 
much a prisoner as you have, I believe. 
And I wish you were going to be set free 
to-night, as I am. I am going home! 
But I leave you in good care,—better 
than mine. I never have gone ahead 
of my instructions in taking care of you. 
I never took advantage of your case, to 
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be cruel or neglectful. If anything has 
ever passed that made you think hard of 
me, I hope you will forgive it, for I can 
say I have done the best I could or 
dared.” g 

Thus called upon to speak, the prisoner 
said, said merely, “ I believe you.” 

Whereat the jailer spoke again, and 
with a lighter heart. 

“ I am glad you're in luck this time,— 
for you are. You don’t know who is 
coming to take the charge,—come, I 
mean, for they are all in, and settled. 
That’s Montier, the little girl’s father. 
He is a drummer, and a little of every- 
thing else. It’s his horn that you hear 
sometimes. And you know Elizabeth, 
who was always so kind about the flow- 
ers. His wife, too, she’s a pretty woman, 
and kind as kind can be.” 

“ What have they come here for?” 
asked the prisoner, amazed. 

“Tl tell you,” said Laval, more gener- 
ous than he had designed to be; but he 
knew how he should wish, when the sea 
rolled between him and Foray, that he 
had spoken every comfortable word in 
his knowledge to this man; he knew it 
by his recent experiences of remorse in 
reference to his buried wife, and was wise 
enough to profit by the knowledge ;—“ TIl 
tell you. It’s on your account. They 
were afraid somebody that didn’t know 
how long you have been here, and how 
much you have suffered, would get the 
place; so they all came together and 
asked for it. They had a pretty little- 
house up nigh the barracks, but they 
gave it up to come here. You'll see 
Montier to-night. For when I go back 
to your room with you, then I’m going 
off to—to ”. he hesitated, for foremost 
among his instructions was this, that he 
should remain silent about his purpose of 
returning home; he was not to go as a mes- 
senger for the prisoner across the ocean 
to their native land “to my business,” 
he said. “If you'll be kind to him, you 
will make something by it. I thought 
I would tell you,—so, when you saw a 
strange face in your room, you*would 
know what it meant without asking.” 
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“I thank you,” said the prisoner; and 
to the jailer it now seemed as if the fig- 
ure of the man beside him grew in height 
and strength,—as if he trod the ground 
less feebly and listlessly while he spoke 
these words. A divine consolation must 
have strengthened him even then, or he 
could never have added with such em- 
phasis, “ Wherever you go, take this my 
assurance with you,—you have not been 
cruel or careless. You have done as 
well as you could. I thank you for it.” 

“You don’t ask me where I’m going,” 
said the jailer, after a silence that seemed 
but brief to him,—such a deal of argu- 
ment he had dispatched, so many diflicul- 
ties he had overcome in those few mo- 
ments, whose like, for mental activity and 
conclusiveness, he had never seen before, 
and never would see again. “I shall be 
asked if I have told you. But—where 
did you come from? Do not tell me 
your name. But whom did you leave be- 
hind you that you would care most should 

‘know you are alive and in good hands ?” 

These questions, asked in good faith, 
-would have had their answer; but while 
‘the prisoner was preparing such reply as 
-would have proceeded, brief and wholly 

‘to the point, from the confusion of hope 

and surprise, the Governor of Foray 
“came in sight, drew near, and, suspicious, 
as became him, walked in silence by the 
“prisoner’s side, while Laval obeyed his 
mute instructions, leading Manuel back 
‘to his cell. A vessel was approaching 
“the shore of Foray. 

Having disposed of his prisoner, the 
jailer in turn was marched, like one un- 
der arrest, up to the fort, where he re- 

“mained, an object of suspicion, until his 
time came for sailing, and, without know- 
“ing it, he went home under guard. 

When Adolphus Montier ascended to 
the prisoner’s room that night, he found 
‘him standing by the window. After 
Laval left him, he had looked from out 
‘that window, and seen the white sail of 
a vessel; he could not see it now, but 
‘there he stood, watching, as though he 
‘knew not that his chance of hope was 
-over, 
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As Adolphus entered the room, the 
prisoner turned immediately to him,— 
asking quietly, as if he had not been sud- 
denly tossed into a gulf of despair by 
the breeze that brought him hope,— 

“ Has Laval sailed ?” 

“ When the cannon fired,” was the 
answer. 

Then Adolphus placed the dish con- 
taining the prisoner’s supper on the table ; 
he had already lighted the lamp in the 
hall. And now he wanted to say some- 
thing, on this his first appearance in the 
capacity of keeper, and he knew what to 
say,—he had prepared himself abundant- 
ly, he thought. But both the heart and 
the imagination of Adolphus Montier 
stood in the way of such utterance as he 
had prepared. The instant his eyes fell 
on that figure, lonely and forlorn, the 
instant he heard that question, his kind - 
heart became weakness, he stood in the 
prisoner’s place,—he saw the vessel sail- 
ing on its homeward voyage,—he beheld 
men stepping from sea to shore, walk- 
ing in happy freedom through the streets 
of home ;—a vision that filled his eyes 
with tears was before him, and he was 
long in controlling his emotion sufficiently 
to say,— 

“ We are in Laval’s place, Sir, and we 
hope you will have no cause to regret 
the change. I don’t know how to be 
cruel and severe,—but I must do my 
duty. But I wasn’t put here for a ty- 
rant.” 

“I know why you are here; Laval 
told me,” said the prisoner. 

“ Then we're friends, a’n’t we ?” asked 
Adolphus; “though I must do my duty 
by them that employ me. You under- 
stand. Td set every door and window 
of this building wide open for you, if I 
had my way; though I don’t know what 
you're here for. But I swear before 
heaven and earth, nothing will tempt me 
to forget my duty to the government ;—if 
you should escape, it would be over my 
dead body. So you see my position.” 

“Yes, said the prisoner; and if any- 
thing could have tempted a smile from 
him, this manner of speech would have 
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done it. But Adolphus was far enough 
from smiling. 

“ Come, eat something,” said he, with 
tremulous persuasion. “My wife knows 
how to get up such things. She will do 
the best for you she can.” 

“ Thank you.” 

The prisoner again looked out of the 
window. It was growing dark; the out- 
line of sea and land was fading out of 
sight ; dreary looked the world without, 
— but within the lamp seemed shining 
with a brighter light than usual. And 
here was a person and a speech, a hu- 
man sympathy, that almost warmed and 
soothed him. 

He approached the table where Adol- 
phus had spread his supper. He sat in 
the chair that was placed for him, and 
the Drummer waited on him, recom- 
mending Pauline’s skill again, much as 
he might have presented a petition. The 
prisoner ate little, but he praised Pauline, 
and said outright that he had tasted noth- 
ing so palatable as her supper these five 
years. This cheered Montier a little, but 
still his spirits were almost at the lowest 
point of depression. 

“ You seem to pity me,” remarked the 
prisoner, when Adolphus was gathering 
up the remains of the frugal supper. 

“My God!—yes!” exclaimed Adolphus, 
stopping short, and looking at the man. 

It was a sort of sympathy that could 
not harm the person on whom it was be- 
stowed. 

“T consider myself well off to-night,” 
said he, quietly. “It is your little daugh- 
ter that works in the garden so much? I 
have often watched her.” 

Yes,” said Adolphus, almost with a 
sob. 

“ And you are the man whose music 
has been so cheering many a time ?” 

“I want to know what airs you like 
best,” said the poor Drummer, hurriedly. 

“I never heard you play one that I 
did not like.”—Precious praise ! 

“Then you like music? - I can be pret- 
ty tolerably severe, Sir, if I make up my 
. mind!” said Adolphus, as if addressing 
his own conscience, to set that at rest by 
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this open avowal. “ There’s no danger 
of my doing wrong by the government. 
Td have to pay for you with my life. 
Yes,—for it would be with my liberty. 
And there’s my wife and child. So you 
understand where I am, as I told you be- 
fore; but, by thunder! you shall have 
all the music you want, and all the flow- 
ers; and my little girl can sing pretty 
well,—her mother taught her. And if 
youre sick, there a’n’t a better nurse 
in the hospital than Pauline Montier. 
There! good night!” 

Adolphus took up the tray and hurried 
out of the room,—and forgot to fasten the 
door behind him until he had gone half 
way down the stairs. He came back in 
haste, and turned the great key with half 
the blood in his body burning in his face, 
—not merely an evidence of the exertion 
made in that operation, which he en- 
deavored to perform noiselessly. He was 
ashamed of this caging business; but he 
would have argued you out. of counte- 
nance then and there, had you ventured 
a word against the government,—though, 
as he said, he was in the dark concerning 
the prisoner’s crime. 

When he went down stairs he found 
supper prepared, and Pauline and their 
daughter waiting for him. He sat down 
in silence, seeking to avoid the question- 
ing eyes which turned toward him so ex- 
pectant and so hopeful. Discerning his 
mood, neither wife nor daughter troubled 
him with questions; at last, of himself, he 
broke out vehemently,— 

“I wouldn’t for the world have lost the 
chance! Laval wasn’t the man to take 
care of that gentleman. But he don’t 
say a word against Laval, mind you. He 
spoke about the flowers and the music. 
Oh, hang it!” 

Here, in spite of himself, the Drum- 
mer was wholly overcome. He bowed 
his head to the table and broke into 
violent weeping. Another barrier gave 
way beside. Elizabeth flew to him. He 
seemed not to heed her, nor the sudden 
ery, “Oh, father!” that escaped her. 
She sat down by his side,—she wept, as 
he was weeping. It was a stormy emo- 
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tion that raged through her heart, when 
her tears burst forth. She was not weep- 
ing for pity merely, nor because her fa- 
ther wept. Long before he lifted his 
head, she was erect, and quiet, and hope- 
ful, — but a child no more. She was a 
woman to love, a woman to dare, — fit 
and ready for the guiding of an angel. 
By-and-by Adolphus said to Pauline, — 
“If any one else had undertaken this 
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job in our place, we should have deserved 
to be shut out of heaven for it. Think- 
ing twice about it! I’m ashamed of my- 
self. Why,—why,—he looks like a ghost. 
But he won’t look that way long! We 
a’n’t here to browbeat a man, and kill 
him by inches, I take it.” 

“No, indeed!” said Pauline, as if the 
bare idea filled her with indignation. 
The three were surely one now. 


[To be continued.] 


WALDEINSAMKEIT. 


I po not count the hours I spend 
In wandering by the sea; 
The forest is my loyal friend, 


Like God it useth me. 


In plains that room for shadows make 


Of skirting hills to lie, 


Bound in by streams which give and take 
Their colors from the sky, 


Or on the mountain-crest sublime, 

Or down the oaken glade, . 
Oh, what have I to do with time ? 

For this the day was made. 


Cities of mortals woebegone 
Fantastic care derides, 
But in the serious landscape lone 


Stern benefit abides. 


Sheen will tarnish, honey cloy, 

And merry is only a mask of sad ; 
But sober'on a fund of joy 

The woods at heart are glad. 


There the great Planter plants 
Of fruitful worlds the grain, 
And with a million spells enchants 
The souls that walk in pain. 


Still on the seeds of all he made 
The rose of beauty burns ; 

Through times that wear, and forms that fade, 
Immortal youth returns. 
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The black ducks mounting from the lake, 
The pigeon in the pines, 

The bittern’s boom, a desert make 
Which no false art refines. 


Down in yon watery nook, 
Where bearded mists divide, 

‘Fhe gray old gods that Chaos knew, 
The sires of Nature, hide. 


Aloft, in secret veins of air, 
Blows the sweet breath of song ; 
Ah! few to scale those uplands dare, 
Though they to all belong. 


See thou bring not to field or stone 
The fancies found in books ; 

Leave authors’ eyes, and fetch your own, 
To brave the landscape’s looks. 


And if, amid this dear delight, 
My thoughts did home rebound, 
I should reckon it a slight 
To the high cheer I found. 


Oblivion here thy wisdom is, 
Thy thrift the sleep of cares ; 

For a proud idleness like this 
Crowns all life’s mean affairs. 


THE GERMAN POPULAR LEGEND OF DOCTOR FAUSTUS. 


We doubt whether any popular le- 
gend has ever taken deeper root among 
the common people and spread farther in 
the world than the story of Dr. Faustus 
and his reckless compact with the Evil 
One. We do not intend to compare 
it, of course, to those ancient traditions 
which seem to have constituted a tie of 
relationship between the most distant na- 
tions in times anterior to history. These 
are mostly of a mythological character, 
—as, for instance, those referring to the 
existence of elementary spirits. Their 
connection with mankind has, in the ear- 


liest times, occupied the imagination of 
the most widely different races. A cer- 
tain analogy we can easily explain by 
the affinity of human hearts and human 
minds. But when we find that exactly 
the same tradition is reéchoed by the 
mountains of Norway and Sweden in 
the ballad of “Sir Olaf and the Erl- 
king’s Daughter,” which the milkmaid of 
Brittany sings in the lay of the “ Sieur 
Nann and the Korigan,” and in a lan- 
guage radically different from the Norse, 
—when, here and there, the same forms 
of superstition meet us in the ancient pop- 
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ular poetry of the Servians and modern 
Greeks, which were familiar to the Teu- 
tonic and Cambrian races of early cen- 
turies, —must we not believe in a prime- 
val intimate connection between distant 
nations? are we not compelled to ac- 
knowledge that there must have existed, 
in those remote times, means of com- 
munication unknown to us? 

We repeat, however, that, in calling 
the legend of Dr. Faustus the most wide- 
ly-spread we know of, we cannot allude to 
these primitive traditions, the circulation 
of which is perfectly mysterious. We 
speak of such popular legends as admit 
of their origin being traced. Among 
these the Faustus-tradition may be call- 
ed comparatively new. To us Amer- 
icans, indeed, whose history commences 
only with the modern history of Europe, 
a period of three hundred years seems 
quite a respectable space of time. But 
to the Germans and the Scandinavians, 
from whose popular lore the names of 
Horny Siegfried and Dietrie of Berne, 
(Theodoric the Great,) and of Roland, 
are not yet completely erased, a story of 
the sixteenth century must appear com- 
paratively modern. 

The popularity of the legend of Faus- 
tus, although of Gerrnan origin, was, al- 
most from its first rise, not confined to 
German lands. The French, Dutch, and 
English versions of the poor Doctors ad- 
venturous life are but very little younger 
than his German biographies; and it was 
about the same time that he was made 
the subject of a tragedy by Marlowe, one 
of the most gifted of Shakspeare’s dra- 
matic predecessors. We are not afraid 
of erring, when we ascribe the uncommon 
popularity and rapid circulation of this le- 
gend principally to its deep and intrinsic 
moral interest. Faustus’s time of action 
was exactly the period of the great relig- 
ious reformation which shook all Europe. 
During the sixteenth century, even the 
untaught and illiterate classes learned to 
watch more closely over the salvation of 
their souls than when they felt themselves 
safe beneath the guardianship of the Holy 
Mother Church. And to those who re- 
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mained under the guidance of the latter, 
the dangers of learning and indepen- 
dent thinking, and of meddling with for- 
bidden subjects, were pointed out by the 
monks with two-fold zeal. It cannot, 
therefore, surprise us, that the life and 
death of a famous contemporary, who 
for worldly goods and worldly wisdom 
placed his soul at stake, excited a deep 
and general interest. In one feature, 
indeed, his history bears decidedly the 
stamp of the great moral revolution of 
the time: we mean its awful end. There 
are two legends of the Middle Ages—and 
perhaps many more—in which the fun- 
damental ideas are the same. The two 
Saints, Cyprianus, (the “ Magico Pro- 
digioso ” of Calderon,) and Bishop The- 
ophilus, (the hero of Conrad of Würz- 
burg,) were both tempted by the Devil 
with worldly goods and worldly pros- 
perity, and allured into the pool of sin 
perhaps deeper than Faustus; but repent- 
ance and penitence saved them, and se- 
cured to them finally a place among the 
saints of the Church. But for Faustus 
there is no compromise ; his awful com- 
pact is binding; and whatever hope of 
his salvation modern poetry has excited 
for the unfortunate Doctor is, to say the 
least, in direct contradiction of the popu- 
lar legend. 

Faustus was the Cagliostro of the six- 
teenth century. Itis not an easy task to 
find the few grains of historical truth re- 
ferring to him, among the chaff of popu- 
lar fiction that several centuries have ac- 
cumulated around his name. A halo so 
mysterious and miraculous surrounds his 
person, that not only have various other 
famous individuals, who lived long before 
or after him, been completely amalga- 
mated with him, but even his real exist- 
ence has been denied, and not much 
over a hundred years after his death he 
was declared by scholars to be a mere 
myth. A certain J. C. Duerr attempted 
to prove, in a learned “ Dissertatio Epis- 
tolica de Johanne Fausto,” (printed at 
Altorf, in 1676,) that the magician of 
that name had never existed, and that- 
all the strange things which had been - 
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related of him referred to the printer 
John Faust, or Fust,—who had, indeed, 
been confounded with him before, al- 
though he lived nearly a century ear- 
ler. And when we think of the super- 
stitious fear and monkish prejudice with 
which the great invention of printing 
was at first regarded, such a confusion 
of two persons of similar name, and both, 
in the eyes of a dark age, servants of 
Satan, cannot surprise us. Our John 
Faustus was also sometimes confounded 
with two younger contemporaries, one of 
whom was called Faustus Socinus, and 
made Poland the chief theatre of his 
operations; the other, George Sabelli- 
cus, expressly named himself Faustus 
Junior, also Faustus Minor. Both were 
celebrated necromancers and astrologers, 
who probably availed themselves of the 
advantage derived from the adoption of 
the famous name of Faustus.* 

A second attempt to prove the histori- 
cal nonentity of Dr. Faustus was made 
at Wittenberg, in the year 1683. Some 
of his popular biographers had claimed 
for him a professorship at that celebrated 
university, or at least brought him into 
connection with it,—a pretension which 
the actual professors of that learned in- 
stitution thought rather prejudicial to 
their honor, and which they were de- 
sirous of seeing refuted. Stimulated, as 
it would seem, by a zeal of this kind, 
J. G. Neumann wrote a “Dissertatio 
de Fausto Preestigiatore,” in which he 
not only tried to prove that Dr. Faustus 
had never been at Wittenberg, but pro- 
nounced his whole story fabulous. An 
attempt like this would not surprise us in 
our own time, the age of historical skepti- 
cism; but the seventeenth century gave 
credit to narratives having much slighter 
foundation.. Although this dissertation 
was full of historical mistakes and erro- 
neous statements, it made some sensation, 
as is proved by its four successive editions. 
It was also translated into German, All 
Neumann’s endeavors, however, could not 
stand against the testimony of contem- 

* Some regard Sabellicus and Faustus So- 
cinus as one and the same person. 
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poraries, who partly had known Faustus 
personally, partly had heard of him from 
living witnesses, and allude to his death 
as an occurrence of recent date. 

John Faustus, or rather, after the Ger- 
man form of his name, Faust, was born in 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century, 
probably not before the year 1490. Ac- 
cording to the oldest “ Volksbuch” (Peo- 
ple’s Book) which bears his name,* his 
parents then lived at Roda, in the pres- 
ent Duchy of Saxe-Weimar. The same 
place is likewise named as his native vil- 
lage by G. R. Widmann, his first regular 
biographer, who says that his father was 
a peasant.t Although these two works 
are the foundation of the great number 
of later ones referring to the same subject, 
some of these latter deviate with respect 
to Faustus’s birthplace. J. N. Pfitzer, 
for instance, who, seventy years after 
Widmann, published a revised and much 
altered edition of his book, makes Faust 
see the light at Saltwedel, a small town 
belonging then to the principality of An- 
halt, and must have had his reasons for 
this amendment. A confusion of this kind 
may, indeed, have early arisen from a 
change of residence of our hero’s parents 
during his infancy. But the oldest Volks- 
buch was written nearly forty years after 
the death of Faustus, and Widmann’s 
work appeared even ten years later,— 
both, indeed, professing to be founded 
on the Doctor’s writings, as well as on an 
autobiographical manuscript, discovered 
in his library after his death. Perhaps, 
however, the assertion of two of his con- 
temporaries, one of whom was personally 
acquainted with him, is more entitled to 
credit in this respect. Joh. Manlius and 
Joh. Wier—the latter in his biography 
of Cornelius Agrippa—name Kundling- 
en, in Wiirtemberg, as his birthplace. 

* Historie von D. Johann Fausten, den welt- 
beschreyten Zauberer und Schwarzkiinstler, ete. 
Frankfurt a. M. 1588. 

+ Wahrhaftige Historien von den greulichen 
und abscheulichen Sünden und Lastern, etc., 
so D. Johannes Faustus, ete., bis an sein 
schreckliches End hat getrieben, etc., erklärt 
durch Georg Rudolf Widmann. Hamburg, 
1599. 
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Manlius, in his work, “ Collectanea Loco- 
rum Communium,” (Basel, 1600,) speaks 
of him as of an acquaintance. He says 
that Faustus studied at Krakow, in Po- 
land, where there was a regular profes- 
sorship of Magic, as was the case at sev- 
eral universities. Others let him make 
his studies at Ingolstadt, and acquire 
there the honors of a Doctor of Medicine. 
Both these statements may be true, as 
also that he was for some time the com- 
panion and pupil of Cornelius Agrippa, 
, of Nettesheim, the celebrated scholar, 
whose learning and mysterious research- 
es after the philosopher's stone brought 
him, like many other wise men of the 
age, into suspicion of witchcraft. Agrip- 
pa had a pet dog, black, like the mystical 
companion of Dr. Faustus, and, in the 
eyes of a superstitious multitude, like 
him, the representative of the Evil One. 
Black dogs seem to have been everywhere 
considered as rather suspicious creatures. 
The Pope Sylvester II. had also a favor- 
ite black poodle, in whom the Devil was 
supposed to have taken up his abode. 
According to Wier, however, Agrippa’s 
black dog was quite a harmless beast, 
and remarkable only for the childlike at- 
tachment which the great philosopher had 
for him. It may be ‘worth remarking, 
that this writer, although he speaks of 
Faustus in his biography of Agrippa, 
makes no mention of his ever having 
been a friend or scholar of the latter. 
In several of the old stories of Faustus, 
we read that he had a cousin at Witten- 
berg, who took him as a boy to his house, 
brought him up, and made him his heir 
when he died. If this was true, it would 
be more probable that he was a native 
of Saxony than of Suabia. It is, how- 
ever, more probable that this narrative 
rests on one of the numerous cases found 
in old writings in general, and above 
all in the history of Faustus, in which 
the names Wittenberg and Wiirtemberg 
are confounded. Our hero’s abode at 
the former place was very probably mere- 
ly that of a traveller; he left there, as 
we shall soon see, a very unenviable 
reputation. It is true that Saxony was 
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the principal scene of the Doctors 
achievements ; but this very circum- 
stance makes it improbable that he was 
born and brought up there, as it is well 
known that “a prophet hath no honor in 
his own country.” 

Faust’s studies were not confined to 
medicine and the physical sciences. He 
was also considered eminent as a philolo- 
gist and philosopher. Physiology, howey- 
er, with its various branches and degen- 
erate offshoots, was the idol of the schol- 
ars of that age, and of Faustus among 
the rest. A passionate desire to fathom 
the mysteries of Nature, to dive into the 
most hidden recesses of moral and phys- 
ical creation, had seized men of real 
learning, and seduced them into ming- 
ling absurd astrological and magical fan- 
cies with profound and scholarlike re- 
searches. The deepest thinkers of their 
time, like Nostradamus, Cardan, Corne- 
lius Agrippa, Paracelsus, Thomas Cam- 
panella, flattered themselves that they 
could enter, by means of art and science, 
into communion with good or evil spirits, 
on whose aid they depended for obtain- 
ing knowledge, fame, wealth, and worldly 
honors and enjoyments. Faustus was one 
of those whom a passion for inquiry, in 
league with a powerful, sensual nature, 
led astray. What had been originally 
an honest thirst for knowledge, a deep 
interest in the supernatural, became 
gradually a morbid craving after the 
miraculous, the pretension of having at- 
tained the unattainable, and the attempt 
to represent it by means of vulgar jug- 
glery. 

Dr. Faustus seems at first to have set- 
tled as a practising physician, and at this 
period of his life Wagner appears as his 
Jamulus ; for we never find this Phi- 
lister among scholars as a companion of 
the travelling Faustus, although his con- 
nection with him was apparently lasting. 
According to the popular legend, the 
Doctor made him his heir, and expressly 
obtained for him Auerhahn, (Heathcock,) 
a familiar spirit in the shape of a monkey. 
This was a sort of caricature of Mephis- 
topheles, who became, through his ludi- 
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crous clumsiness, a pet-devil of the popu- 
lace in the puppet-shows, particularly in 
Holland. Widmann calls Wagner Wai- 
ger; while in all other publications re- 
ferring to him he bears his right name, 
Christoph Wagner. N 

What city it was where Faustus lived 
before the reputation of witchcraft made 
him the subject of so much talk remains 
unsettled. Wittenberg and Ingolstadt 
are alternately named. Some of his bi- 
ographers relate, that he led a loose and 
profligate life, and soon wasted his cousin’s 
inheritance. Others represent him as a 
deep, secluded student, laying hold of 
. one science after another, and unsatis- 
fied by them all, until he found, by 
means of his physical and chemical ex- 
periments, the secret path to the super- 
natural, and, in order to reap their full 
fruits, allied himself with the hellish pow- 
ers. Faustus himself tells us, in his 
“ Mirakel-, Kunst-, und Wunder-buch,” 
(or rather, the author of this book makes 
him tell us,) how his intercourse with 
the Devil commenced almost accidental- 
ly and against his intentions :— 

“1, Doctor Johann Faust, who apply 
myself to the Free Arts, having read 
many kinds of books from my youth, 
happened once to light upon a book that 
contained various conjurations of the 
spirits. Feeling some desire to enlarge 
my ideas on these things, having, indeed, 
at the beginning, small belief that the 
prescriptions of that book would so soon 
be verified, I tried them only for an ex- 
periment. Nevertheless, I became aware 
that a mighty spirit, named Astaroth, pre- 
sented himself before me, and asked me 
wherefore I had cited him. Then, hur- 
ried as I was, I did not know how to 
make up my mind otherwise than to de- 
mand that he should be serviceable to 
me in various wishes and desires, which 
he promised conditionale, asking to make 
a compact with me. To do this I was 
at first not inclined ; but as I was only 
provided with a bad circle, being mere- 
ly experimenting, I did not dare to bid 
him defiance, but was obliged to yield to 
the circumstances. I therefore made up 
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my mind, inasmuch as he would serve 
me, and would be bound to me a certain 
number of years. This being settled, this 
spirit presented to me another, named 
Mochiel, who was commanded to serve 
me. I asked him how quick he was. 
Answer: ‘Like the wind” ‘Thou shalt 
not serve me! get thee back to whence 
thou camest!’* “Now came Aniguel; he 
answered, that he was as quick as the 
bird in the air. ‘Thou art still too slow,’ 
I replied; ‘begone!’ At the same mo- 
ment a third stood before me, named 
Aziel; this one, too, I asked how quick 
he was. ‘Quick as the thought of man.’ 
‘Right for me! thee will I keep!” And 
I accepted him. This spirit has served 
me long, as has been made known by 
many writings.” 

Whether it was this quick Aziel, or 
Astaroth himself, who became Faustus’s 
travelline-companion under the name of 
Mephistopheles, or whether the prince 
of the lower regions in person conde- 
scended to play that part, we do not 
know; but in all popular stories of the . 
Doctor, his servant bears the latter name, 
—while in the various books in which, un- 
der the name of Hoellenzwang, the sys- 
tem of his magic is laid down, he is called 
Aziel. 

In possession of such a power, Faustus 
soon became tired of his lonely study. 
He craved the world for his theatre. 
His travels seem in reality to have 
been very extensive, while in the popu- 
lar stories a magic mantle carried him 
over the whole globe. Conrad Gesner, 
the great physiologist, who speaks of 
him with some respect as a physician, 
comparing him with Theophrastus Para- 
celsus, reckons him among the scholas- 
tici vagantes, or fahrende Schueler, an 
order of men already considerably in the 
decline, and grown disreputable at that 
period. As early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, we find the custom in Germany, of 
young clergymen who did not belong to 
any monkish order travelling through 
the land to get a living—here by in- 
structing in schools for a certain period, — 
there by temporarily serving in churches 
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as choristers, sacristans, or vicars,—often, 
too, as clerks and copyists to lawyers 
or other private men. When they could 
no longer find a livelihood at one place, 
they went to another. Their offices be- 
came, in course of time, of the most va- 
ried and unsuitable order. They were 
generally received and treated with hos- 
pitality, and this may have been one 
reason why all kinds of adventurers were 
ready to jom them. Their unstable 
mode of life easily explains their fre- 
quenting the society of other vagabonds, 
who traversed the country as jugglers, 
treasure-diggers, quacks, or sorcerers, and 
that their clerical dignity did not prevent 
their occasionally adopting these profes- 
sions themselves. The Chronicle of Lim- 
burg, in speaking of the Diet of Frankfurt 
in 1397, says: “ The number of princes, 
counts, noblemen, knights, and esquires, 
that met there, amounted to five thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty-two” ; 
adding: “ Besides these, there were here 
four hundred and fifty persons more, 
. such as fahrende Schueler, wrestlers, 
musicians, jumpers, and trumpeters.” 
The character of the clergy having sunk 
so low, the Church declared itself against 
the custom, and at several German coun- 
cils theological students were expressly 
forbidden to lead this roving life. It 
required, however, considerable time for 
the ancient custom to become extinct, 
and we learn, among others, from Con- 
rad Gesner, that it still existed at the 
time of the Reformation. 

The part played by Faustus was at 
first in some degree respectable, and that 
of a scholar. An old Erfurt Chronicle 
tells us that he had come to that city 
and obtained permission from the uni- 
versity to deliver a course of lectures on 
Homer. A dark rumor of his magic 
powers had preceded him; the students, 
therefore, thronged to hear him, and, 
deeply interested, requested him to let 
them see the heroes of Homer by call- 
ing them from their graves. Faustus 
appointed another day for this, received 
the excited youths in a dark chamber, 
commanded them to be perfectly silent, 
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and made the great men of the Greek 


- bard rise up, one by one, before their 


eyes. At length Polyphemus appeared ; 
and the one-eyed Cyclops, with his red 
hair, an iron spear in his hand, and, to 
designate him at once as a cannibal, two 
bloody human thighs in his mouth, looked 
so hideous, that the spectators were seized 
with horror and disgust, the more so that 
the wily magician professed to have some 
difficulty in dismissing the monster. Sud- 
denly a violent shake of the whole house 
was felt; the young men were thrown 
one over another, and were seized with 
terror and dismay. Two of the students 
insisted upon having already felt the teeth 
of the Cyclops.—This ridiculous story was 
soon known throughout the city, and con- 
firmed the suspicions of the Franciscan 
monks and magistrates, that the learned 
guest was in league with the Evil One. 
It is said that Faustus had previously 
offered to procure for them the manu- 
scripts of the lost comedies of Terence 
and Plautus, and to leave them for a short 
time in their hands, to be copied,—but 
that the fathers of the city and of the 
university declined, because they believed 
this could be done only by sorcery, or 
with the help of Satan. Now they sent 
to him the Guardian of the Convent, 
Dr. Klinger, in order to convert him and 
to have masses read for him, for the pur- 
pose of delivering him from his hellish 
connection. But Faustus opposed, was 
by the clergy solemnly delivered to the 
Devil, and, in consequence, banished from 
the city by the magistrates. 

We do not know whether it was for 
similar juggleries, that, when at Witten- 
berg, the Elector John the Steadfast or- 
dered him to be arrested, as Manlius 
relates. He saved himself by flight. 
Melancthon, in one of his letters, men- 
tions having made his acquaintance; the 
whole tone of the allusion, however, ex- 
presses contempt. 

The character of the miracles he per- 
formed soon ceased to have the literary 
tincture of the one related above, and 
they became mere vulgar juggleries and 
exhibitions of legerdemain, suited to the 
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taste of the multitude. Scholars turned 
their backs on him, and we find him only 
among tipplers and associates of the low- 
est kind. At one of their carousals his 
half-intoxicated companions asked him 
for a specimen of his witchcraft. He 
declared himself willing to gratify them 
in any request. They then demanded 
that he should make a grape-vine full of 
ripe fruit grow out of the table around 
which they sat. Faustus enjoined com- 
plete silence, ordered them to take their 

` knives and keep themselves in readiness 
for cutting the fruit, but not to stir before 
he gave them leave. And, behold, before 
the eyes of the gaping youths, while they 
themselves were enveloped in a magic 
mist, there arose a great vine, with as 
many bunches of grapes as there were 
persons in the room. Suddenly the ob- 
scuring mist dissolved, and each one saw 
the others with their hands at their own 
noses, ready to cut them off, as the prom- 
ised grapes. But the vine and the ma- 
gician had disappeared, and the disen- 
chanted drunkards were left to their own 
rage. 

The reader will be aware that this is 
the tale of which Goethe availed himself 
in representing Faustus’s visit to Auer- 
bach’s cellar at Leipzig. Whether it 
really occurred there is not stated; but 
that Faustus was said to have been at 
Leipzig, and even in Auerbach’s cellar, 
is an historical fact, attested by two pic- 
tures still extant at this famous old tav- 
ern, where many of our curious American 
travellers may have seen them. ‘These 
pictures, which have been retouched’ and 
renovated more than once,—last in 1759, 
—are marked at the top with the date 
1525. Whether this means the year in 
which they were painted, or that in which 
Faustus performed the great feat which 
the scene represents, remains uncertain. 
As it occurred in the beginning of his 
career, upon which we may assume him 
to have entered somewhere between 1520 
and 1525, the date is quite likely to refer 
to the time of the feat; but, to judge from 
the costumes and several other signs, the 
pictures cannot have been painted much 
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later. They were evidently made, express- 
ly for the locality, sloping off on both 
sides at the top, to suit the shape of the 
vault. The German inscription at the 
foot of one of the picturés indicates that 
it was written after the Doctor’s death, 
which must have occurred between 1540 
and 1550; but it is probable that these 
verses were added at a later time, the 
more so as the traces of an older inscrip- 
tion, now no longer legible, may still be 
discovered. One of these curious paint- 
ings represents Faustus in company with 
students and musicians sitting around a 
table covered with dishes and bottles. 
Faustus is lifting his goblet with one 
hand, and with the other beating time 
on the table to the music. At the bot- 
tom we read the following verse in bar- 
barous Latin :— 

“Vive. Bibe. Obgregare. Memor Fausti hujus. 

et hujus 
Poene. Aderat claudo hee. Ast erat ampla 
Gradu. 1525.” * 

The other picture shows us the same jol- 
ly party risen from table, and all ex- 
pressing their wonder and astonishment, 
as Dr. Faustus is just riding out of the 
door on a wine-tub. Beneath it is the 
following inscription in German :— 


“ Dr. Faustus zu dieser Frist 

Aus Auerbach’s Keller geritten ist, 

Auf einem Fass mit Wein geschwind, 
Welches gesehn manch Mutterkind. 

Solches durch seine subtilne Kunst hat ge- 


than, 
Und des Teufels Lohn empfangen davon. 
1525.” + 


On neither of the two pictures does 
Mephistopheles appear, unless he is meant 
to be represented in the shape of the 
black dog. It is not, however, Goethe’s 


* Live, drink, and be merry, remembering 
this Faust and his punishment. It came 
slowly, but was in ample measure. 1625. 
¢ Dr. Faustus on this day 

From Auerbach’s cellar rode away, 

Of a barrel of wine astride, 

Which many mothers’-children eyed; 

This through his subtle art achieved, 

And for it the Devil's reward received. 

1525. 
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poodle that meets us here, but a sleek 
little creature with a collar around his 
neck, looking very much like a wooden 
. toy-dog. 

Most of the tricks and pranks reported 
of Dr. Faustus are of the same absurd 
kind, though not all of so harmless a char- 
acter. According to the popular legend, 
he travelled like a great lord, had the 
spirits pave the highways for him when 
he rode in the post-coach,—it seems, then, 
that he did not always use his mantle,— 
and lived in the taverns at which he 
stopped with an unheard-of luxury. On 
his departure, he paid the hosts in a 
princely manner; but scarcely was he 
out of sight, when the gold in the re- 
ceiver’s hand was changed to straw, or 
to round slices of gilded horn,—a shabby 
trick indeed, as he could have as much 
money as he liked. 

How much we have to believe of all 
these popular stories we may learn from 
Dr. Phil. Begardi’s “ Zeyger der Ge- 
sundtheyt,” (Guide to Health,) a book 
published in 1539, at Worms, at a time 
when Faustus seems to have already dis- 
appeared from Germany, after having 
lost caste there completely, and when he 
was trying his fortune in other coun- 
tries. 

“ There is still another famous man,” 
says Begardi, “whose name I would 
rather not mention at all, only that he 
himself would not wish to remain hidden 
or unknown. For he was roving, some 
years ago, through all the different coun- 
tries, principalities, and kingdoms, and 
has made known his name and his great 
skill, boasting not only of his medical sei- 
ence, but likewise of Chiromancy, Necro- 
mancy, Physiognomy, Visions in Crystals, 
and more arts of the kind. And he called 
himself Faustus, a celebrated experienced 
master, philosophum philosophorum, ete. 
But the number of those who have com- 
plained to me of having been cheated 
by him is very great. Well, his promises 
were likewise very great, just like those 
of Thessalus, (in Galen’s time,) and his 
reputation like that of Theophrastus; but 
in deeds he was, I hear, found small and 
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deceitful. But`in taking and receiving 
money he was never slow, and was off 
before any one knew it.” à 

Thus. we see the historical Faustus, the 


' esteemed scholar, the skilful physician, 


gradually merged in the juggler, the 
quack, the adventurer, and the impostor. 
The popular legend follows him to for- 
eign countries. His magic mantle car- 
ries him, in eight days, over the whole 
world, and even into the infernal re- 
gions. He is honorably received at the 
Emperor’s court at Innspruck, introduces 
himself invisibly at Rome, into the Vati- 
can, where the Pope and his cardinals 
are assembled at a banquet, snatches 
away his Holiness’s plate and cup from 
before his mouth, and, enraged at his 
crossing himself, boxes his ears. In the 
puppet-shows he figures mostly at the 
court of the Duke of Parma. In Ven- 
ice his daring spirit presumed too far. 
He announced an exhibition of a flight 
to heaven. But Mephistopheles, who had 
hitherto satisfied his most extravagant 
demands, though often with grumbling, 
would not permit that feat. In the midst 
of a staring, wondering multitude, Faus- 
tus rose to a certain height by means of 
his own Satanic skill, acquired in his long 
intercourse with the Devil. But now the 
latter showed that he was still his master. 
He suddenly hurled him from on high, 
and he fell half dead upon the ground. 
The twenty-four years of the compact, 
however, were not yet ended, and he 
was therefore restored to life by the 
same hellish power. 

In a very trite, popular ballad, which 
we find in “ Des Knaben Wunderhorn,” 
we see, that, when the travellers came 
to Jerusalem, the Devil declined still an- 
other request. Faustus wishes him to 
make a picture of Christ crucified, and 
to write under it his holy name. But 
the Devil declared that he would rath- 
er give him back his signature than be 
obliged to do such a thing, and succeed- 
ed in turning the Doctor’s mind from the 
subject by showing him, instead, a pic- 
ture of Venus. 

Popular imagination seems to have 
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been inexhaustible in stories of this 
kind. But, after the twenty-four years 
of vile enjoyments, the hour of retri- 
bution came at last. According to our 
scanty historical notices, Faustus died 
an unnatural death: he was found dead 
in his bed, at his birthplace, Kundlingen, 
with his neck twisted. How such a death 
must have confirmed all the superstitious 
rumors about him the reader will easily 
conceive. But, according to the popular 
legend, his end was still more terrible. 
He seems to have returned to his own 
country, and scholars, worthy young men, 
surround him once more, and become 
much attached to him. From this one 
would suppose him to have been at Wit- 
tenberg, or Ingoldstadt, or any university 
city, but, instead of this, we find him in a 
little Saxon village, called Rimlich. The 
twenty-fourth year draws to its close. At 
last, at the eleventh hour, Faustus þe- 
thinks himself to repent; but it is too 
late. His end, related in the simple lan- 
guage of the Volksbuch, is truly awful. 
He dismisses his sympathizing friends, 
bidding them not to be disturbed by any 
noises in the night. At midnight a ter- 
rible storm arises; it reaches its height 
amid thunder and lightning. The friends 
hear a fearful shriek. They rise and 
pray. But when, in the morning, they 
enter his room, they are horror-struck at 
seeing his limbs scattered round, and the 
walls, against which the fiend had dashed 
him to pieces, covered with his blood. 
His body was found in the court-yard on 
a dung-hill. 

The horror of this end made a pecu- 
liarly awful impression on the popular 
mind. During the Thirty Years’ War, it 
once happened that a troop of Catholic 
soldiers broke into a village in Saxony, 
on the Elbe, named Breda. They were 
just about to plunder one of the princi- 
pal houses, when the judge of the place, 
who, it seems, was a shrewd man, stepped 
out and told them that this village was 
the one where Dr. Faustus was carried 
off by the Devil, and that in this very 
house the blood of the Doctor was still 
to be seen on the walls. The soldiers 
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were seized with terror, and left the vil- 
lage. 

The story of Faustus’s adventurous 
life and shocking death, with its impress- 
ive lessons, appears at first to have been 
kept extant only by oral tradition. Near- 
ly forty years passed before it was writ- 
ten down and printed. But then, indeed, 
the book was received with so much fa- 
vor, that not only several new and en- 
larged editions appeared in a short time, 
but many similar works were published 
soon after, which, though founded on 
the oldest Volksbuch (of 1588) and 
Widmann’s “ Histories,” were yet abun- 
dant in new facts and inventions. And 
that not to the illiterate classes alone 
was the subject interesting is proved by 
the circumstance that a Latin version 
of the first- Volksbuch was advertised, 
and (probably) appeared. On the title- 
pages of all these books it is expressly 
stated that they were written as a warn- 
ing to, and for the edification of, Chris- 
tian readers. In 1712, a book was pub- 
lished at Berlin, under the title, “ Zau- 
berkiinste und Leben Dr. Fausti,” (The 
Magic Arts and Life of Dr. Faust,) as 
the author of which Christoph Wagner 
was named. Wagner himself became 
the subject of a biographical work. 

Of still greater effect was Faustus’s 
history on the stage. Through the whole 
of the seventeenth, as well as the first 
half of the eighteenth century, it re- 
mained one of the favorite subjects of 
puppet-shows, popular melodramas, exhi- 
bitions of ombres chinoises, and panto- 
mimes. The more the awful event, with 
its moral lessons, receded into the back- 
ground of time, the more it lost its seri- 
ous and impressive character, until it 
became a mere burlesque, and Hans- 
wurst and Casperle its principal figures. 

The “Historie” had scarcely appear- 
ed, when it was translated into Dutch, 
and the later publication of other simi- 
lar works did not prevent the demand 
for several new editions. ‘These Dutch 
books were illustrated, as were also the 
newer German ones. Only a little later, 
two French versions were published, one 
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of which was even reprinted at Paris as 
late as 1712. 

In Holland, our hero excited no small 
interest even among the artists. There 
are extant several portraits of Faustus 
painted by Rembrandt, — whether ideal, 
or copied from older pictures, is not 
known. Another Dutch painter, Chris- 
toph von Sichem, represented two scenes 
from the life of the celebrated magician ; 
and of these productions engravings still 
exist. On the one, we see Faustus and 
Mephistopheles,—the latter dressed like 
a monk, as, according to the popular 
tales, he mostly appeared. On the other, 
Wagner and Auerhahn, (or Auerhain,) 
—the latter in the shape of a monkey. 
There is a striking contrast between 
Faustus and Wagner. ‘The first is a 
well-dressed man, in deep meditation ; 
globes and instruments of science sur- 
round him ;— the other the impersona- 
tion of vulgarity. Various scenes from 
Faustus’s life adorn the walls. Chris- 
toph von Sichem was born in 1580, and 
flourished at Amsterdam during the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century. 
These pictures were consequently made 
when the whole interest of the public 
for Faustus and his companions was 
still fresh. es 

Some books seem to have been pub- 
lished by Faustus during his lifetime,—at 
least, his biographers allude to them; but 
it was only after his death that the work 
which gave his name its chief reputation 
became known. This was his peculiar 
System of Magic, called “ Faust’s Hoellen- 
zwang” (Compulsion of Hell). Wagner, 
who was said to be his heir, published it 
first under the title of “Dr. Johannis 
Faust’s Magia Celeberrima, und Tabula 
Nigra, oder Hoellenzwang.” It contained 
all the different forms of conjuration, as 
well for the citation as for the dismissal 
of spirits. There are, besides this, sever- 
al other similar works extant, such as 
his “Schwarzer Mohrenstern,” “ Der 
schwarze Rabe,” the “ Mirakel-, Kunst-, 
und Wunder-buch,” already mentioned, 
and several more, containing about the 
same matter, and most of them written 
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in his name. Of all these productions 
only manuscripts are known to remain, 
although they are all professedly copies 
of printed works. The most singular 
thing is, that, while they are represented 
as having been published after the magi- 
cian’s death, some of them are, neverthe- 
less, marked with dates as early as 1509, 
1510, and 1511,— and with the names 
of Lion, (Lyons,) London, etc., as the 
places where they were printed. These 
circumstances make their authenticity 
very doubtful, even if we allow for mis- 
takes made by the copyists. 

Although so large a part of Faustus’s 
life was, according to the popular legend, 
spent in Italy, we are not aware that this 
legend was ever current among the Italian 
people. Some unfortunate attempts have 
been made to engraft the story of Don 
Giovanni upon this German stock, but, 
as it seems to us, by very arbitrary argu- 
ments and conclusions. The career of a 
mere rake, who shuns no means of grati- 
fying his low appetites, has little analogy 
with that of an originally honest inquirer, 
led astray by the want of faith and his 
sensual nature. The only resemblance is 
in the end. There was at first more ap- 
parent success in the endeavor to trans- 
plant the tale to Spain, where Calderon’s 
“ Magico Prodigioso” was taken by some 
critics for a representation of it. The 
foundation of Calderon’s drama, as men- 
tioned before, is rather the legend of St 
Cyprianus. More may be said in favor 
of the radical identity of the stories of 
Faustus with some popular legends of 
the Poles, referring to a necromancer 
called Twardowski. But Polish schol- 
ars will not admit this; at least, they ob- 
ject to giving up their great magician, 
and some attempts have even been made 
from that side to prove that theirs is the 
original whom the Germans appropriated 
under the name of Faust. 

The most interesting result of the pub- 
lication of the Volksbuch appeared in 
England, where it fell, for the first, and 
in a hundred and fifty years the only 
time, into the hands of a poet. Mr. Col- 
lier, in his “ History of English Dramatic 
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Poetry,” says, —“ In 1588, a ballad of the 
Life and Death of Dr. Faustus was li- 
censed to be printed”; and adds,—* This 
would, according to the language of the 
time, have meant any composition in 
verse, even the play,” (of Marlowe,) and 
subsequently mentions the same circum- 
stance with reference to “the old ro- 
mance of Dr. Faustus.” On this, Mr. A. 
Dyce (Works of Christopher Marlowe, 
1850, I. p. xvi., note) remarks, —“ When 
Mr. Collier states that the old romance 
of Faustus was entered into the Station- 
ers’ books in 1588, (according to a note 
on Henslowe’s Diary, p. 42,) he meant, I 
apprehend, the old ballad.” If we bear 
in mind that the first German History of 
Dr. Faustus did not appear before the 
same year, we should also conclude that 
he must have meant the ballad, as a 
trapslation could hardly have been made 
in so short a time. But considering, on 
the other hand, that the tragedy, which 
cannot have been composed later than 
1589 or 1590, (as the poet, who was mur- 
dered in 1598, wrote several pieces after 
the one in question,) is evidently and 
without the least doubt founded on the 
Volksbuch, often adopting the very lan- 
guage of its English version, we must 
conclude that a translation of the Ger- 
man work was made immediately after 
its appearance, or possibly even from 
the manuscript,—which Spiess, the Ger- 
man editor, professes to have obtain- 
ed from Spires. Although the word 
“ ballad” was not properly employed for 
prose romances, it may have been thus 
used in Henslowe’s Diary by mistake. 
We are not aware that any old English 
version of this “ History of Dr. Faustus” 
is now extant; that from which Mr. Dyce 
quotes is of 1648. Marlowe’s tragedy 
was first entered in the Stationers’ books 
in 1600-1, but brought upon the stage 
many years before. In 1597, it had al- 
ready been played so often that addi- 
tions were required. Philips, who wrote 
about fifty years later, remarks, that, “ of 
all that Marlowe hath written to the stage, 
his ‘ Dr. Faustus’ has made the greatest 
noise with its devils and such-like tragi- 
VOL. II. 36 
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cal sport.” In course of time it was 
“made into a farce, with the Humors of 
Harlequin and Scaramouch,” and repre- 
sented through the whole kingdom, like 
similar compositions, with immense ap- 
plause. 

Marlowe's “ Faustus” has been judged 
rather favorably by modern English 
critics. Mr. Hazlitt calls it, “though 
an imperfect and unequal performance, 
Marlowe’s greatest work. Mr. Hallam 
remarks, — “ There is an awful melan- 
choly about Marlowe’s Mephistopheles, 
perhaps more impressive than the malig- 
nant mirth of that fiend in the renowned 
work of Goethe.” Charles Lamb even 
preferred Marlowe’s_“ Faustus,” as a 
whole, to the latter! Mr. Collier calls it 
“ a drama of power, novelty, interest, and 
variety.” So, indeed, it is; but all that 
power, interest, novelty, and variety do 
not belong to Marlowe, but to the prose 
romance, after which he wrote. Indeed, 
he followed it so closely,—as every read- 
er can see for himself, by reading the 
play in Dyce’s edition, and comparing it 
with the notes under the text, — that 
sometimes whole scenes are copied, and 
even whole speeches, as, for instance, 
that of the Emperor Charles V. The 
coarse buffoonery, in particular, of which 
the work is full, is retained word for 
word. Of the countless absurdities and 
prolixities of the Volksbuch, Marlowe has, 
of course, omitted a great deal, and con- 
densed the. story to the tenth part of its 
original length; but the fundamental 
idea, the plot, and the characters, be- 
long exclusively to the original. Mar- 
lowe’s poetical merit lies partly in the 
circumstance that he was the first to feel 
the depth and power of that idea, partly 
in the thoughts and pictures with which 
some speeches, principally the mono- 
logues of Faustus himself, are inter- 
woven. The Faustus of Marlowe is the 
Faust of the legend, tired of learning 
because it is so unproductive, and selling 
his soul, not for knowledge, but for wealth 
and power. His investigating conversa- 
tions with Mephistopheles, his inquiries, 
and the answers of the latter, are almost 
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People’s Book; and Faustus himself re- 
marks, on the information which his com- 
panion gives him,— 
“ These slender trifles Wagner could decide; 
Has Mephistopheles no greater skill?” 


This latter, indeed, seems to us, in 
spite of the admiration of English critics, 
a decided failure. There is in him no 
trace of either the cruel, icy-cold malig- 
nity of the fiend of Goethe, or the awful 
grandeur of Milton’s Tempter. It can- 
not be said that Marlowe’s Devil seduces 
Faustus. He is almost on the verge of 
repentance himself; of the two, he is de- 
cidedly the better Christian. The propo- 
sition of the compact comes from Faustus 
himself, and Mephistopheles only accepts 
it. Marlowe’s Faustus knows nothing of 
the feeling of aversion and disgust with 
which Goethe’s Faust sees himself bound 
to his hellish companion; he calls him, 
repeatedly, “ sweet Mephistopheles,” and 
declares,— 


“ Had I as many souls as there be stars, 
Td give them all for Mephistopheles.” 


Mr. Hallam, in comparing Marlowe’s 
production with Goethe’s, remarks, — 
“ The fair form of Margaret is wanting.” 
As if this were all that was wanting! 
Margaret belonged, indeed, exclusively to 
Goethe. But Helena, the favorite ideal 
of beauty of all old writers, is introduced 
in the popular tale, and so, too, in Mar- 
lowe. Faustus conjures up her spirit at 
the request of the students. Her beauty 
is described with glowing colors; “it 
would,” says the old romance, “nearly 
have enflamed the students, but that they 
persuaded themselves she was a spirit, 
which made them lightly passe away such 
fancies.” Not so Faustus; although he 
is already in the twenty-third year of his 
compact, he himself falls in love with the 
spirit, and keeps her with him until his 
end. In all this, Marlowe follows closely ; 
though he has good taste enough to sup- 
press the figure of the little Justus Faus- 
tus, who was the fruit of this union. 

It now only remains to us to consider 
the way in which modern poets have ap- 
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prehended the’ idea of the F aust-fable. 
None of the German dramas and operas 
which the seventeenth century produced, 
though they never failed to draw large 
audiences, could be compared, in poeti- 
cal value, to Marlowe’s tragedy. The 
German stage of that period was of very 
low standing, and the few poets who 
wrote for it, as, for instance, Lohenstein, 
preferred foreign subjects,—the more re- 
mote in space and time, the better. The 
writers of neither the first nor the second 
Silesian school were exactly the men to 
appreciate the depth of a legend like 
that of Faustus,—still less the watery 
poets of the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Lessing, who, with his sharp, 
sound criticism, and his clear perception 
of the beautiful, led the way to a higher 
state of things in literature, appears also 
to have been the first to discover the 
deep meaning buried in the popular far- 
ces of Faustus. He pronounced it worthy 
the genius of a Shakspeare, and himself 
attempted to make it the subject of a 
tragedy. How much it occupied his mind 
we may conclude from the circumstance 
that he seems to have made for it two 
plans, essentially different from each 
other. We can only regret that they 
were never executed. Although Lessing 
was not a poetical genius like Goethe, the 
power and acuteness of his mind were so 
eminent, the force of his critical faculties 
was so penetrating, that his treatment of 
a subject of so much depth and intrinsic 
poetry would have been of the highest 
interest. This expectation is also justi- 
fied by the few sketches of single scenes 
which are all that remain of his plans. 
One of the latter is, indeed, also in so 
far remarkable, as we see from it that 
Lessing’s mind inclined to the modern 
view, according to which Faustus ought 
to be and would be finally saved. One 
of the devils describes him, before temp- 
tation, as “a solitary, thinking youth, en- 
tirely devoted to wisdom,—living, breath- 
ing, only for wisdom and knowledge,— 
renouncing every passion but the one for ° 
truth,—highly dangerous to thee [Satan] 
and to us all, if he were ever to be a 
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teacher of the people.’ Satan resolves 
at once to seduce and destroy him. But 
Faustus’s good angel has mercy on him. 
He buries him in a deep sleep, and creates 
in his place a phantom, with which the 
cheated devils try successfully the whole 
process of temptation and seduction. All 
this appears to Faustus in a dream. He 
awakes; the Devil discovers his error, 
and flies with shame and fury, and Faus- 
tus, thanking Providence for its warning, 
clings to truth and virtue more firmly 
than ever. 

The other plan, to judge from the frag- 
ment we possess, is less fanciful, and 
seems to follow more closely the popular 
tradition, according to which the tempta- 
tions of Faustus were by no means exter- 
nal, but lay deep in his individual mind. 
In one of its lightly-sketched scenes, the 
poet has evidently availed himself of the 
one from the Miracle-Book heretofore 
mentioned, and, indeed, with a great deal 
of force. Faustus, impatient and annoyed 
at the slow process of human action, de- 
sires the quickest servant from hell, and 
successively cites seven spirits. One 
after another he rejects. The arrows 
of the plague, the wings of the winds, 
the beams of light, are all not quick 
enough for him. The fifth spirit rises :— 


“ Faustus. How quick art thou? 

“ Fifth Spirit. As quick as the thoughts of 
men. 

“ Faustus. That is something!—But the 
thoughts of men are not always quick. They 
are slothful when truth and virtue demand 
them. Thou canst be quick, if thou wilt. 
But who will warrant me thy being always 
quick ?—No, I trust thee as little as I ought 
to have trusted myself—Ah!—(to the sixth 
spirit.) Now tell me how quick thou art! 

“ Sixth Spirit. As quick as the vengeance 
of the Avenger. 

“ Faustus. Of the Avenger? 
Avenger? 

“ Sixth Spirit. Of the All-powerful, the 
Terrible, who has kept vengeance for him- 
self alone, because vengeance is his delight. 

“ Faustus. Devil, thou blasphemest, for I 
see thou art trembling !—Quick, thou sayest, 
as the vengeance of——no! he may not be 
named among us! Quick, thou sayest, is 
his vengeance? Quick? And I still live? 
And I still sin? 


Of what 
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“ Sixth Spirit. That he suffereth thee still 
to sin is the beginning of his vengeance. 

“ Faustus. Oh that a Devil should teach 
me this !—But no, his vengeance is not quick; 
if thou art no quicker, begone!—(To the sev- 
enth spirit.) How quick art thou? 

“ Seventh Spirit. Unsatisfiable (unzuvergnue- 
gender) mortal! If I, too, am not quick 
enough for thee —— 

“ Faustus. Tell me, then, how quick? 

“ Seventh Spirit. No more nor less than the 
transition from Good to Evil. 

“ Faustus. Ha! thou art my devil! Quick 
as the transition from Good to Evil!—Yes, 
that is quick! Nothing is quicker!—Away 
from here, ye horrors of Orcus! Away !— 
Quick as the transition from Good to Evil!— 
I have learned how quick that is! I know 
ibl» 


Lessing had this fragment printed in 
the “Literaturbriefe,” professedly as a 
specimen of one of the old popular dra- 
mas, despised at that time by the high- 
er classes, though Lessing remarks, — 
“ How fond was Germany once of its Dr. 
Faustus, —and iş so, partly, still!” But 
even this bold reformer of German taste 
seems not to have had the temerity to 
come forward at once as the author of 
a conception so entirely contrary to the 
reigning rules and the Frenchified taste 
by which, at the period of the “ Litera- 
turbriefe,” (1759-1763,) Germany was 
still subjugated. 

We do not know whether some of the 
young poets who took hold of the sub- 
ject a short time after were instigated 
by this fragment of Lessing’s, or wheth- 
er they were moved by the awakening 
German Genius, who, just at that period, - 
was beginning to return to his national 
sources for the quenching of his thirst. 
Between 1770 and 1780, Lenz and Ma- 
ler Müller composed, the former his 
“ Hoellenrichter,” the latter his drama- 
tized Life of Dr. Faustus. No more 
appropriate hero could have been found 
for the young “ Kraft-Genies” of the 
“Sturm und Drang Periode” (Storm 
and Stress period) of German literature. 
Schreiber, Soden, Klinger, Schink, fol- 
lowed them, the last-named with several 
productions referring to the subject. In 
1786, Goethe communicated to the world, 
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for the first time, a fragment of that as- 
tonishing dramatic poem which has since 
been acknowledged, by the whole literary 
public, as his masterpiece, and the most 
remarkable monument of his great gen- 
ius.* The whole first part of the trag- 
edy, still under the name of a fragment, 
was not published before 1808. Since 
then Germany may be said to have been 
inundated by “Fausts” in every possi- 
ble shape. Dramas by Nic. Voigt, K. 
Schoene, Benkowitz,—operas by Adolph 
Baurle, J. von Voss, Bernard, (with mu- 
sic by Spohr,)—tales in verse and prose 
by Kamarack, Seybold, Gerle, and L. 
Bechstein,—and besides these, the pro- 
ductions of various anonymous writers, 
followed close upon each other in the 
course of the next twenty years. Chamis- 
so’s tragedy of “ Faustus,” “in one actus,” 
in truth only a fragment, had already ap- 
peared in the “ Musenalmanach” of 1804. 

To Goethe the legendary literature of 
his nation had been familiar from his boy- 
. hood. Very early in life, and several 
years before the publication of Maler 
Miiller’s spirited drama, his mind was 
- powerfully impressed by the Faust-fable, 
and the greater part of the present frag- 
mentary poem was already written and 
ready for print when’ Miiller’s first sketch, 
under the title, “ Situations in the Life of 
Dr. Faustus,” appeared (1776). As the 
entire poetry of Goethe was more or less 
autobiographical,—that is, as all his poet- 
ical productions reflect, to a certain ex- 
tent, his own personal sensations, trials, 
and experiences,—he fused himself and 
his inner life into the mould of Faustus, 
with all his craving for knowledge, his 
passionate love of Nature, his unsatisfied 
longings and powerful temptations, ad- 
hering closely in all external action to 
the popular story, though of course in a 
symbolic spirit. Goethe had, as he tells 
us himself, a happy faculty of delivering 
himself by poetical production, as well 
of all the partly imaginary, partly mor- 
bid cares and doubts which troubled his 
mind, as of the real and acute sufferings 


Ka It first appeared in the fourth volume of 
his Works. Leipzig. Goeschen. 1786. 
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which tormented him, for a certain peri- 
od, even to agony. Love, doubt, sorrow, 
passion, remorse—all found an egress 
from his soul into a poem, a novel, a par- 
able, a dramatic character, or some other 
form of poetical expression. He felt as 
if eased of a burden, after having thus 
given his feelings body and shape. Thus 
his works became his history. “ Faust,” 
in its two parts, is the production of 
his lifetime. Conceived in early youth, 
worked out in manhood, completed in 
old age, it became a vehicle for all the 
various commotions of his existence. 
There is no other poem which contains 
such a diversity of thought and feeling, 
such a variety of sentences, pictures, 
scenes, and situations. For enlarging on 
the poetical value of this incomparable 
work this is not the place. Closely as 
Goethe has followed up the popular le- 
gend, it is emphatically and entirely his 
own production, because it contains his 
complete self. 

Nearly a quarter of a century passed 
before this extraordinary poem was fol- 
lowed by its second part. It is not diffi- 
cult to trace in this continuation, publish- 
ed only after the death of the aged poet, 
the few scenes which may have been 
composed contemporarily with or soon 
after the first part; but that the whole is 
conceived and executed in a totally dif 
ferent spirit not even the most uncon- 
ditional admirers of Goethe’s genius will 
deny. There is no doubt that he regard- 
ed his “ Faust” only as a beginning, and 
always contemplated a continuation. The 
rôle of Dr. Faustus, the popular magician, 
was only half-played. Its most brilliant 
part, his intercourse with the great of 
the earth and the heroes of the past, 
had not yet commenced. But as, in the 
course of advancing life, the poet’s views 
and ideas changed, the mirror of his soul 
reflected an altered world to him; and as 
the second part of “ Faust ” is hardly less 
an image of himself than the first, it is 
not unnatural that it is as different from 
the latter as the Goethe the septuagena- 
rian was from Goethe the youth. 

Meanwhile the literati of Germany 
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became exceedingly impatient for the 
promised second part; and when the mas- 
ter lingered, and did not himself come 
forth with the solution of the mystery, 
the disciples attempted to supply him as 
well as they could. ©. C. L. Schoene 
and J. D. Hoffmann had both the requi- 
site courage for such an undertaking; and 
the first even sent his production, with 
perfect naïveté, to the great master, as the 
second part of his own work. C. Rosen- 
kranz and Gustav Pfitzer—two very hon- 
orable names—also wrote after-plays. 
We must confess that we have never 
felt any desire to see “ Faust” continued. 
It ought to have remained a fragment. 
Its last scene, perhaps, surpasses, in sub- 
limity and heart-rending power, anything 
ever written. No light of this world can 
ever entirely clear up the sacred mystery 
of the Beyond, but that scene gives us a 
surety for the salvation of Margaret, and 
‘ hope for Faust, to every one who has not 
forgotten the words of the Lord in the 
second Prologue :— 


“ Draw down this spirit from its source, 
And, canst thou catch him, to perdition 
Carry him with thee in thy course; 

But stand abashed, if thou must needs 
confess 

That a good man, though passion blur his 
vision, . 

Has of the right way still a conscious- 
ness.” * 


By the appearance of the second part 
of “ Faust” the magic spell was complete- 
ly broken. No work of Art of a more 
chilling, disenchanting character was ever 
produced. For the striking individual- 
ity of the first part, we have here nothing 
but abstractions ; for its deep poetry, sym- 
bolism; for its glow and thrilling pathos, 
a plastic finish, hard and cold as mar- 
ble; for its psychological truth, a bewil- 
dering mysticism. All the fine thoughts 
and reflections, and all the abundance 
of poetical passages, scattered like jewels 
through the thick mist of the whole work, 
cannot compensate for its total want of 
interest; and we doubt whether many 
readers have ever worked their way 

* Mr. Brooks’s translation. 
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through its innumerable obscure sayings 
and mystical allegories without feeling 
something of the truth of Voltaire’s re- 
mark: “ Tout genre est permis hors le 
genre ennuyeux.” # 

The impression which the first part of 
“Faust,” the poetical masterpiece of Ger- 
man literature, made among foreigners, 
was, though in some instances ultimately 
powerful, yet on the whole surprisingly 
slow. While the popular legend, in its, 
coarsest shape, had, in its time, spread 
with the rapidity of a running fire 
through all countries, the great German 
poet’s conception of it, two hundred years 
later, found no responding echo in either 
French or English bosoms. Here and 
there some eccentric genius may have 
taken it up, as, for instance, Monk Lewis, 
who, in 1816, communicated the funda- 
mental idea to Lord Byron, reading and 
translating it to him vivd voce, and sug- 
gesting to him, in this indirect way, the 
idea of his “Manfred.” But even the 
more profound among the few German 
scholars then extant in England did not ` 
understand “ Faust,” and were inclined 
to condemn it,—as, for instance, Cole- 
ridge, who, as we see from his “ Table- 
Talk,’ misconceived the whole idea of 
the poem, and found fault with the exe- 
cution, because it was different from 
what he fancied he himself would have 
made of this legend, had he taken it in 
hand. The first English translation was 
published in the same year as the first 
French version, that is, in 1825; both 
were exceedingly imperfect. Since then ~ 
several other translations in prose and 
verse have appeared in both languages, 
especially in English,—though the “twen- 
ty or thirty metrical ones” of which Mr. 
C. T. Brooks speaks in his preface are 
probably to be taken as a mere mode 
of speech,—and lately one by this gen- 
tleman himself, in our very midst. This 
latter comes, perhaps, as near to perfec- 
tion as it is possible for the reproduction 
of all idiomatic poetical composition in 
another language to do. All this indi- 
cates that the time for the just appre- 
ciation of German literature in general 
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and of Goethe in particular is drawing 
near at last; that its infiuence has for 
some time been felt is proved, among 
other things, by that paraphrastic imita- 
tion of “ Faust,” Bailey’s “ Festus.” 

That a poem like “Faust” could not at 
first be generally understood is not un- 
natural. Various interpretations of its 
seeming riddles have been attempted ; 
and if the volumes of German “ Goethe- 
Literature” are numerous enough to 
form a small library, those of the “ Faust- 
Literature ” may be computed to form the 
fourth part of it. To the English reader 
we cannot recommend highly enough, for 
the full comprehension of “ Faust,” the 
commentary on this poem which Mr. 
Lewes gives in his “ Life of Goethe,” as 
perhaps the most excellent portion of 
that excellent work. Goethe himself has 
given many a hint on his own concep- 
tion, and as to how far it was the reflex 
of his own soul. “ The puppet-show- 
fable of ‘ Faust,” he says, “murmured 
with many voices in my soul. I, too, 
had wandered into every department of 
knowledge, and had returned disgusted, 
and convinced of the vanity of science. 
And life, too, I had tried under various 
aspects, and had always come back sor- 
rowing and unsatisfied.” “ Faust’s char- 
acter,” he says in another place, “at the 
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height to which the modern elaboration 
(Ausbildung) of the old, crude, popular 
tale has raised it, represents a man, 
who, feeling impatient and uncomforta- 
ble within the general limits of earth, 
esteems the possession of the highest 
knowledge, the enjoyment of the fairest 
worldly goods, inadequate to satisfy his 
longings even in the least degree,—a 
mind which, turning to every side in 
search of this satisfaction, ever recedes 
into itself with increased unhappiness.”— 
He remarks, too, that “the approbation 
which this poem has met with, far and 
near, may be owing to the rare peculi- 
arity, that it fixes permanently the de- 
veloping process of a human mind, which 
by everything that torments humanity 
is also pained, by all that troubles it is 
also agitated, by what it condemns is 
likewise enthralled, and by what it de- 
sires is also made happy.” * 

Tf this article were devoted to Goethe's 
“ Faust,” instead of the popular legend of 
Faustus, of which the former is only the 
most eminent apprehension, it would be 
easy to add to these reasons for the uni- 
versal “approbation” which it has won 
still others, founded on the great genius 
of the poet. This, however, would by 
far exceed our limits. 

*, Kunst und Alterum. B. VI. Heft I., I. 


MISS WIMPLE’S HOOP. 


“ Believe in God and yourself, and do the best you can.” 


In Hendrik on the Hudson, fifty miles 
from New York, there was, winter before 
last, a certain “ patent seamless.”— 

But a hooped skirt with a history, 
touching and teaching, is no theme for 
flippancy; so, by your leave, I will un- 
wind my story tenderly, and with rever- 
ential regard for its smooth turns of se- 
quence. 

The Wimples, of whom Sally is the 
last, were among the oldest and most re- 


spectable of Hendrik families. Sally’s 
father, Mr. Paul Wimple, had been a 
publisher in good standing, and formerly 
did a flourishing business in New York; 
but seven years ago he failed, and so, 
quite penniless, his health sadly broken, 
his cheerfulness and energy all gone with 
his fortunes without heart for any new 
beginning, he returned to Hendrik, his 
native place. 

There, the friends of his youth, stead- 
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fast and generous, pitying his sad plight, 
and having perfect faith in his unim- 
peached integrity, purchased — princi- 
pally at the sale in bankruptey of his 
own effects—a modest stock of new and 
second-hand books and magazines, to- 
gether with some stationery and a few 
fancy articles in that line, and reéstab- 
lished him in the humble but peaceful 
calling of a country bookseller. They 
called his shop “The Hendrik Athene- 
um and Circulating Library,” and all 
the county subscribed; for, at first, the 
Wimples were the fashionable charity, 
“the Wimples were always so very re- 
spectable, you know,” and Sally was 
such a sweet girl that really it was quite 
an interesting case. Mrs. Splurge forth- 
with began improving the minds of her 
girls to the extent of three full annual 
subscriptions for Josephine, Adelaide, 
and Madeline respectively; and that 
triplet of fair students, who, separately 
or conjointly, were at all times compe- 
tent to the establishment of a precedent 
for the graceful charities of Hendrik good 
society, handsomely led off with a ten- 
dollar investment in “fountain” pens, 
“ cream-laid assembly note,” motto-wa- 
fers, Blessington envelopes “ with crest 
and initial,” ivory tablets, pencil-sharpen- 
ers, and ink-erasers. 

But all their munificence came to 
nought. Mr. Paul Wimple’s heart was 
broken,—as they say of any weary Sysi- 
phus who lies down by his stone and 
sleeps forever ;—so he died. 

Poor little Sally! The first thing she 
did was to disappoint her friends, and 
shock the decencies of Hendrik; for it 
had been agreed on all sides that “the 
poor dear thing would take on dreadfully, 
or else fret herself into fits, or perhaps 
fall into one of them clay-cold, corpsy 
swoons, like old Miss Dunks has regular 
every ‘revival.’” But when they came, 
with all their tedious commonplaces of a 
stupid condolence not wholly innocent of 
curiosity, Sally thanked them with dry 
eyes and prudent lips and quiet nerves, 
and only said she thought she should do 
very well after she had set the house to 
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rights and slept awhile. The sewing- 
circle of that week was a coroner’s in- 
quest on Sally’s character, and “ ungrate- 
ful,” “ cold-blooded, ’ “indecent,” “ worse 
than a hypocrite,” were not the hardest 
epithets in the verdict of the jury. 

But Sally set the place to rights, and 
bade her father’s old friends to the fu- 
neral, and buried-him with all the money 
that was in the house, neither asking nor 
accepting aid from any ; and with the poor 
pittance that her severe conscience could 
afford her sorrow she procured some 
cheap material of the doleful sort and 
went into the most unbecoming of “ full 
mourning.” When she made her appear- 
ance in church,—which she did, as usual, 
the very first Sunday after the funeral,— 
that plainest of bonnets and straitest of 
black delaines, unadorned save by the 
old-fashioned and dingy lace-cape, de- 
scended through many shifts of saving 
from her long-ago-dead-and-gone mother, 
were so manifestly a condescending con- 
cession to the conventionalities or super- 
stitions of Hendrik, and said so plainly, 
“This is for your ‘decencies,—it is all 
that I can honestly spare, and more than 
you should demand,—my life is mourning 
enough,”—that all the congregation bris- 
tled at the affront. Henceforth Miss 
Wimple—no longer dear Sally, or even 
Miss Sally, but sharp “ Miss Wimple ”— 
had that pew to herself: 

Now I believe it was not generally 
known in Hendrik that Miss Wimple 
had narrowly escaped being a very pret- 
ty girl. She was but just in her nine- 
teenth year when her father died. Her 
features were regular, her expression 
lovely, her complexion, before trouble 
nipped the roses of her cheeks, full of 
the country’s freshness. She had tender 
eyes, profoundly overshadowed by long, 
pensive lashes; in the sweet lines of her 
very delicate mouth a trace of quiet pride 
was prettily blended with thoughtfulness, 
and a just-forming smile that was always 
melancholy. Her feet were little, and 
her hands were soft and white; nor had 
toil and sorrow, and the weariness, and 
indifference to self, that come of them, 
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as yet impaired the symmetry of her well- 
turned shape, or the elasticity of her free 
and graceful carriage. Her deportment 
was frank and self-reliant, and her man- 
ners, though reserved, far from awkward ; 
her complete presence, indeed, compelled 
consideration and invited confidence. 

In her father’s lifetime, she had sought, 
on occasions of unwonted cheerfulness, to 
please him with certain charming tricks of 
attire; and sometimes, with only a white 
rose-bud gleaming through the braided 
shadows of her hair, lighted herself up as 
with a star; then, not a carping churl, not 
an envious coquette in Hendrik, but con- 
fessed to the prettiness of Sally Wimple. 

But now there was no longer a grate- 

‘fal life for her white rose-star to brighten ; 
so she sat down, in her loneliness and 
sombre unbecomingness, between her for- 
lorn counters with their pitiful shows of 
stock, and let her good looks go by, en- 
tertaining only brave thoughts of duty,— 
till she grew pale “ and fell into the por- 
tion of weeds and outworn faces,” so that 
“ how anybody could see the least beauty 
in that distressing Miss Wimple” began 
to be with many a sincere and almost 
reasonable expression of surprise, instead 
of a malicious sin against knowledge. 
She waited for customers, but they sel- 
dom came,—often, from opening to win- 
dow-barring, not one; for the unwilting 
little martyr of the Hendrik Atheneum 
and Circulating Library had made her- 
self a highly disapproved-of Miss Wimple 
by her ungrateful and contumacious be- 
havior at her father’s death, even if the 
hard and sharp black lines of that 
scrimped delaine had not sufficed to turn 
the current of admiration, interest, and 
custom. Besides, the attractions of her 
slender stock were all exhausted. She 
had not the means of refreshing it with 
pretty novelties and sentimental toys in 
that line,—with albums and valentines, 


fancy portfolios and pocket-secretaries, _ 


pearl paper-knives and tortoise-shell card- 
cases, Chinese puzzles and papier-maché 
checker-hoards. Nor was the Library 
replenished “ to keep up with the current 
literature of the day”; its last new novel 
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was a superannuated dilapidation ; not one 
of its yearly subscribers but had worked 
through the catalogue once and a half. 

Since the funeral, and especially since 
the inauguration of the delaine, Mrs. 
Marmaduke Splurge had been less alive 
to the necessity of improving the minds 
of her girls; and that virginal ten-dollar 
investment had provided Josephine, Ade- 
laide, and Madeline with supplies of 
small arms and ammunition enough for a 
protracted campaign of epistolary bellig- 
erence, interrupted by hair-strokes of 
coquettish diplomacy. 

In the flaunting yellow house on the 
hill the widow and daughters of the 
late Marmaduke Splurge, Esq., railroad- 
director and real-estate broker, fondled 
and hated each other. Mrs. Marmaduke 
was a well-preserved woman, stylish, 
worldly-minded, and weak. Miss Jose- 
phine, her eldest, was handsome, patron- 
izing, passée, and a sentimental fool ; Miss 
Adelaide, who came next, was handsome, 
eccentric, malicious, and sly; and Miss 
Madeline, the youngest, was handsome, 
distinguished-looking, intellectual, pas- 
sionate, and proud. 

Mrs. Marmaduke’s heart was set on 
marrying her daughters “advantageous- 
ly,” and she gave all of her narrow mind 
to that thankless department. Josephine 
insisted on a romantic attachment, and 
pursued a visionary spouse with all the 
ardor and obstinacy of first-rate stupidity. 
Adelaide had the weakness to hate Jose- 
phine, the shrewdness to fear Madeline, 
and the viciousness to despise her mother; 
she skilfully and diligently devoted her- 
self to the thwarting of the family. Made- 
line waited, only waited,—with a fierce- 
ness so dangerously still that it looked 
like patience,—hated her insulting bond- 
age, but waited, like Samson between the 
pillars upon which the house of Dagon 
stood, resolved to free herself, though 
she dragged down the edifice and were 
crushed among the wreck. 

Mrs. Marmaduke talked tediously of 
the trials and responsibilities of conscien- 
tious mothers who have grown-up daugh- 
ters to provide for, was given to frequent 
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freshets of tears, consumed many “ ner- 
vous pills” of the retired-clergyman- 
whose - sands - of - life - have-nearly-run-out 
sort, and netted bead purses for the Se- 
lect Home for Poor Gentlemen’s Daugh- 
ters. Josephine let down her back hair 
dowdily, partook recklessly of poetry and 
pickles, read inordinately in bed,—lean- 
ing all night on her elbow,—and was 
threatened with spinal curvature and 
spiritualism. Adelaide set invisible little 
traps in every nook and cranny, every 
cupboard and drawer, from basement to 
attic, and with a cheerful, innocent smile 
sat watching them night and day. Made- 
line, fiercely calm, warned off the others, 
with pale lips and flashing eyes and 
bitter tongue, resenting en famille the 
devilish endearments she so sweetly 
suffered in company; but ever as she 
groped about in her soul’s blindness she 
felt for the central props of that house of 
Dagon. i 

All the good society of Hendrik said 
the Splurges were a charming family, a 
-most attached and happy family, lovely 
in their lives and in death not to be di- 
vided, and that they looked sweetly. in 
hoops. And yet the Splurges had but 
few visitors; the young women of the 
neighborhood, when they called there, 
left always an essential part of their true 
selves behind them as they entered, and 
an ornamental part of their reputations 
when they took their departure; nor 
were the young men partial to the name, 
—for Josephine bored them, and Ade- 
laide taunted them, and Madeline snub- 
bed them, and Mrs. Marmaduke pumped 
them, and the combined family confound- 
ed them. Only Mr. Philip Withers was 
the intimate and encouraged habitué of 
the house. 

Mr. Philip Withers was the very man 
for the looser principles of Hendrik, —a 
fine gentleman’s fine son, and his only 
one, who, by the death of his father, had 
come, whilst he was yet very young, into 
a pretty property in the neighborhood,— 
a sort of idyllic man of the world, with 
considerable cleverness, a neat miscel- 
laneous education, handsome person, ef- 
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fective clothes, plausible address, mis- 
chievous brilliancy of versatile talk, a 
deep voice, two or three accomplishments 
best adapted to the atmosphere of senti- 
mental women, graceful #elfpossession, 
small feet, nice hands, striking attitudes, 
a subduing smile, magnetic whisper, Ma- . 
chiavellian tact, and French morals. He 
could sing you into tears, and dance you 
into love, and talk you into wonder; 
when he drew, you begged for his por- 
trait by himself, and when he wrote, you 
solicited his autograph. 

Mr. Philip Withers had taken his 
moustache to foreign parts, and done the 
Continent sophisticatedly. He was well- 
read in cities, and had brought home a 
budget of light, popular, and profusely 
illustrated articles of talk on an equivo- 
cal variety of urban life, which he pret- 
tily distributed among clovery pastorals, 
Wordsworthian ballads, De Coverly en- 
tertainments, Crayon sketches, and Spar- 
rowerass Papers, for the benefit of his 
country subscribers. From all of which 
you have no doubt gathered by this time 
that Mr. Philip Withers was a graceful 
scamp, and a friend of the Splurges,— 
who had money, which Mr. Philip With- 
ers had not; for he had been a munifi- 
cent patron of elegant pleasures abroad, 
and since his return had erected an addi- 
tion to his father’s house in the shape of 
a pair of handsome mortgages, as a pro- 
prietor of romantic tastes in architecture 
might flank his front door with mediaeval 
donjons. 

Mrs. Marmaduke made much of that 


‘good-looking and delightful Withers. 


Though not a pious man, in the formal 
sense of the term, she felt sure he was 
religious according to that stained-glass 
and fragrant religion of the tastes which 
is an essential attribute of every gentle- 
man,—that is, of every well-born man 
of cultivated preferences and sensitive 
antipathies,—and she had no doubt that 
gentlemen’s souls could be saved by that 
arrangement just as satisfactorily, and 
so much more gracefully. She only 
wished, my dear, you could hear Mr. 
Withers express himself on those subjects, 
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—his ideas were so delightfully—* your 
deal, my love”—clear, his illustrations so 
sweetly pretty, and his manner so ear- 
nest; really, he stirred her like—“ hearts, 
did you say ?—a trump.” 

Josephine Splurge contented herself 
with letting down her back hair for Mr. 
Withers and making eyes at him. 

“ Good-morrow to the guileless Gen- 
evieve !”— Withers delighted in dispens- 
ing equivocal nothings to the dowdy 
Muse of the sofa and back hair. — 
“Charming weather!” l 

“ There, you bewildering Joseph Sur- 
face, you need not go on,—I know what 
you are going to say, and I will neither 
be flattered nor fascinated. Come, con- 
fess now, like a dear candid creature, 
throw off your irresistibly bewitching 
mask, and own that your sentiments are 
all rhetoric.” 

«Josy, dear,” Adelaide would insinu- 
ate, “what a wonderful memory you 
have !—so well managed, too! Now whom 
did you hear say that ?” 

Josephine was wont to declare that the 
Admirable Crichton lived again in that 
kaleidoscopic creature; but he was so 
dazzling, so bewildering, so dangerous, 
that to converse with him was like hav- 
ing fireworks in one’s boudoir. 

With Madeline Withers was on strange 
terms, if any terms at all. She threat- 
ened to him in the middle of his best 
stories, smiled quietly when he preached, 
yawned to his poetical recitations, left the 
room when he sang, mistook the subjects 
of his sketches with a verisimilitude of 
innocence that often deceived even him- 
self, was silent and sneered much when- 
ever he was present. And all these rude- 
nesses she performed with a successful air 
of genuine abstraction ; they never failed 
of their intention by being overdone, or 
by being too directly directed at him. 

Remarks seldom passed between these 
two; when they did, Withers spoke al- 
ways first, and Madeline replied briefly 
and with politeness. And yet there were 
occasions when a sharp-sighted and sus- 
picious observer might have detected a 
strange discomposure in Madeline’s con- 
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duct in the presence of Withers,—when, 
indeed, she seemed to be laboring under 
irritability, and proneness to singular ex- 
citement, which began with his entrance 
and disappeared with his departure. At 
such times she would break her haughty 
quiet with fierce sallies upon her sisters; 
but Withers stung her back into silence 
with sharp and telling retorts,—as you 
may have seen a practised beast-tamer 
in a cage flog an angry tigress, when 
her eyes flashed, and her ears were set 
back, and she unsheathed her horrid 
claws, and lashed her sides, and growled 
with all the appalling fee-faw-fum of the 
jangle,—flog her back into her corner, 
with nought more formidable than a 
lady’s riding-whip, dainty, slender, and 
sharp. But Withers administered the 
chastisement with such devilish grace that 
it was unperceived, save by the quick, 
shrewd Adelaide perhaps, who perceived 
everything,— but never saw, nor ever 
spoke. If you could have beheld the 
lips and the eyes of Madeline, on such 
occasions, you would have cursed this 
Philip Withers, or beaten him to her 
feet. 

Between Withers and Adelaide the 
relations were plainer; indeed, before 
the small Splurge set they appeared as 
avowed lovers. Toward “ Addy” With- 
ers was all elegant devotion and gracious 
gallantry, knight-like in his chivalric and 
debonair devoir. 

For Withers Addy was, openly, all def- 


‘erence and tenderly wistful solicitude, 


but in secret not all security and exulta- 
tion. Even*while it seemed high triumph 
in her heart’s camp, her well-drilled eyes 
and ears were still on guard, and her 
hidden thoughts lay upon their arms. 

Still it wore the aspect of a lyric match, 
and the hearts of humbler Hendrik lovers 
set it to music. 

“For other guests,” Withers seemed to 
Says 


“T wile the hours with tale or song, 
Or web of fancy, fringed with careless 
rhyme; 
But how to find a fitting lay for thee, 
Who hast the harmonies of every time?” 
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And Addy looked, 


“Thou art to me most like a royal guest, 
Whose travels bring him to some humble 
roof, 
Where simple rustics spread their festal fare, 
And, blushing, own it is not good enough. 


“ Bethink thee, then, where’er thou com’st to 
me, 
From high emprise and noble toil to rest, 
My thoughts are weak and trivial, matched 
with thine, 
But the poor mansion offers thee its best.” 


So Mrs. Marmaduke exalted her horn 
and exceedingly magnified her maneu- 
vring office. On the strength of it, she 
treated herself to profuse felicitations and 
fished, among her neighbors for more. 


CHAPTER I. 


AnD now I will let you into a secret, 
which, according to the received rules 
for story-construction, should be barred 
against you yet a little longer. I will 
fling it wide open at once, instead of 
holding it ajar and admitting you edge- 
wise, as it were, one conjecture at a time. 

Miss Wimple had a lover;—she had 
had him since six months before her 
father died, and the decayed publisher 
had never guessed of him nor Sally con- 
fessed him; for the good, thoughtful 
daughter knew it would but complicate 
the old man’s perplexities and cares to 
no purpose. To be sure, his joyful con- 
sent was certain; but so long as he lived, 
“the thing was not to be thought of,” she 
said, and it was not wise to plant in his 
mind a wish with which her duty could not 
accord. So Sally’s lover was hushed up, 
—hidden in discretion as in a closet. 

Simon Blount was his name, and he 
was a young farmer of five bundred 
acres in first-rate cultivation, with barns, 
stables, and offices in complete repair,— 
a well-stocked, well-watered place, with 
« all the modern improvements,” and con- 
venient to the Hendrik branch of the 
New York and Bunker Hill railroad. 

The young man had inherited this very 
neat property from his father,—a thriv- 
ing, intelligent farmer of the best class, 
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Mr. Wimple’s oldest friend, his playmate 
in boyhood, and his crony when he died. 
Simon’s mother and Sally’s had likewise 
been schoolmates, and intimates to the 
last, fondly attached to each other, and 
mutually confiding in each other’s love 
and truth in times of pain and trouble. 

But Mr. Blount and Mrs. Wimple had 
been dead these ten years ;—they died 
in the same month. Simon and Sally 
were children when that happened, and 
since then they had grown up together 
in the closest family intimacy, interrupted 
only by Sally’s winter schooling in New 
York, and renewed every summer by 
her regular seasons at Hendrik. 

To the young man and the ripening 
maiden, then, their love came as natu- 
rally as violets and clover-blooms, and 
was as little likely to take their parents 
or the familiar country-folk by surprise. 

When Simon took trips to New York, 
he “stopped” at Mr. Wimple’s, and 
Sally’s summer home in Hendrik was 
always “Aunt Pheebe’s,” as she had 
been -taught to call Bian mother. 

You will wonder, then, that Mr. Paul 
Wimple should have blushed and strug- 
gled and died in the forlorn little “ Athe- 
næum,” and that Sally should sit down in 
her loneliness and “ that fright of a de- 
laine” to wait for customers that came 
not, when in their old friends’ house were 
comfortable mansions, and in their old 
friends’ hearts tearful kisses and welcome 
free as air. But you must remember 
that with sudden poverty comes, often, 
shrinking pride, and a degree of suspi- 
cion, and high scorn of those belittled 
pensioners who hang upon old ties; that 
old age, when it is sorely beset, is not 
always patient, clear-sighted, and just; 
that, when the heart of a young girl, in 
Sally’s extremity, carries the helpless: 
love that had been clad in purple, and 
couched in eider, and pampered with 
bonny cates, and served in gold, to Pride, 
and asks, “Stern master, what shall I 
do with this now?” the answer will 
be, “ Strip it of its silken fooleries,—let it 
lie on the ground, the broad bosom of 
its honest, hearty mother,—teach it the 
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wholesomeness of brown bread and cress- 
es, fairly earned, and water from the 
spring,—and let it wait on itself, and wait 
for the rest!” Once, when the talk at 
the Splurge house descended for a mo- 
ment from its lofty flights to describe a 
few eccentric mocking circles around the 
Hendrik Atheneum and Miss Wimple, 
Madeline said, “If you have sense or 
decency, be silent ;—the girl is true and 
brave, every way better taught than we, 
and prouder than she knows. If we were 
truly as scornful of her as she is indiffer- 
ent to us, we would let her glorious insig- 
nificance alone.” 

So Miss Wimple waited in her shabby 
little shop and plied her needle for hire. 
Her lover was a handsome fellow, with a 
bright, frank face, and a vigorous, agile, 
and graceful form; there was more than 
common intellect in his clear, broad brow, 
overhung with close clusters of brown 
country curls; taste was on his lips and 
tenderness in his eyes; his soul was full 
of generosity, candor, and fidelity; his 
every movement and attitude denoted 
native refinement, and in his talk he dis- 
played an excellent understanding and 
remarkable cultivation ; for his father had 
bestowed on him superior advantages of 
education ;—“ as fine a,young fellow, Sir,” 
that estimable old Doctor Vandyke would 
say, “as ever you saw.” 


It was true, Simon’s travels had never > 


reached beyond New York; but, unlike 
Mr. Philip Withers, he had brought home 
solid comforts, useful facts, wholesome 
sentiments, natural manners, and sensi- 
ble, but modest conversation,—instead of 
an astonishing variety of intellectual cu- 
riosities and intricate moral toys, whereat 
plain people marvelled—as in the case 
of a certain ingenious Chinese puzzle, 
ball within ball, all save the last elabo- 
rately carved—how the very diminutive 
plain one at the centre ever got in there, 
or ever could be got out. 

In another respect the young farmer 
enjoyed a noticeable advantage over the 
man-of-the-world ;—he was quite able to 
tear down those fancy donjon additions, 
and erect a plain, honest, substantial, 
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very comfortable, and very cheerful Yan- 
kee porch on their site. 

But Miss Wimple said to Simon,—* For 
a season you will keep aloof from this 
place and from me. I must see you no 
oftener than it would be allowable for an 
occasional customer of the better sort to 
drop-in; and when you do come, state 
your business—let it always be business, 
or pass by—and take your leave, like 
any indifferent neighbor who came to 
change a book, or purchase a trifle,, or 
engage work. On these terms our love 
must wait, until by my own unaided ex- 
ertions—without help, mark you, Simon, 
from any man or woman on earth—I 
have discharged the debt of charity that 
is due to the good people of this place 
who helped my father in his utmost need, 
and gave him this shop and these things 
in trust. From you, of all men, Simon, 
I will accept no aid. Play no tricks of 
kindness upon me; nor let your love 
tempt you to experiment, with disguised 
charity, upon my purpose. You would 
only find that you had failed, and ruined 
all. The proceeds of this poor shop must 
belong to those whose money procured 
it, until I shall have paid its price; on 
no pretext shall that fund be touched 
for other purposes. I will sustain myself 
independently ; you know that I ply a 
nimble needle, and that my handiwork 
will be in esteem among the richer folks 
of Hendrik. And now, dear Simon, let 
me have my way. You need no more 
earnest assurance of my love than the 
pains I would take, in this matter, to 
make you respect me more. When my 
task is done, I will deck myself as of old, 
and again light up the rose-star in my 
hair, and stand in the door and clap my 
hands to call you hither, and hold you 
fast ; but not till then. Let me have my 
way till then.” 

And Simon said,—“ You are wiser than 
I, Sally, and braver, and every way bet- 
ter. I will obey you in this, and wait,— 
the more cheerfully because I shall be 
always at hand, and, if your heart should 
fail you, I know you will not refuse my 
aid, nor prefer another's to mine.” 
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And so they passed for mere acquaint- 
ances; and there were some who said— 
Philip Withers among them—that “that 
plausible Golden Farmer, young Blount, 
had treated the forlorn thing shabbily.” 

About that time hoops came in, and 
the Splurge girls flourished the first that 
appeared in Hendrik. 

One day, as Miss Wimple sat in a a 
Yankee rocking-chair, sewing among her 
books, she was favored with the extra- 
ordinary apparition of Miss Madeline 
Splurge, — her first visitor that day, 
whether on business or curiosity. 

“I wish to procure a small morocco 
pocket-book, Miss Wimple, if you keep 
such things.” 

Miss Wimple, with a slight bow of as- 
sent, took from a glass counter-case a 
paper box in which was a miscellaneous 
assortment of such articles; there were 
five or six of the pocket-books. Made- 
line selected one,—a small, flexible affair, 
of some dark-colored morocco lined with 
pink silk. She paid the trifle the shy, 
demure little librarian demanded, and 
was taking her leave in silence, without 
even a “ Good-day,” when, as she was 
passing the door, Miss Wimple espied 
on the counter, near where her customer 
had stood, a visiting-card ; her eye fell on 
the engraved name,—* Mr. Philip With- 
erst; of course Miss Splurge had dropped 
it unawares. She hastened with it to the 
door,—Madeline had just stept into the 
street,— 

“This card is yours, I presume, Miss 
Splurge ?” 

Madeline turned upon her with a sur- 
prised air, inquiringly,—looked in her own 
hands, and shook her handkerchief with 
the quick, nervous, alarmed movement 
of one who suddenly discovers a very 
particular loss,—became, in an instant, 
pale as death, stared for a moment at 
Miss Wimple with fixed eyes, and slight- 
ly shivered. Then, quickly and fiercely, 
she snatched the card from Miss Wim- 
ple’s hand,— 

« Where—where did you find this? 
Did—did I leave—drop— ?” 


“You left it on my counter,’ Miss 
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Wimple quietly replied, with a consid- 
erate self-possession that admirably coun- 
terfeited unconsciousness of Madeline’s 
consternation. 

“Come hither, into the’shop,—a word 
with you,”—and Madeline entered quick- 
ly, and closed the door behind her. For 
a moment she leaned with her elbow on 
the counter, and’ pressed her eyes Ipi 
her fingers. 

“ Are you ill, Miss Splurge ?” Miss 
Wimple gently inquired. 

“No. Did you read what is on this 
card ?” 

s Yess" 

“ You—you—you vad Madeline’s 
hands were clenched, her face red and 
distorted ; she gnashed her teeth, and 
seemed choking. 

“ Why, Miss Splurge, what is the mat- 
ter-with you? Yes, I read the name,— 
Mr. Philip Withers. The card lay on 
the counter,—I could not know it was 
yours,—I read the name, and immediate- 
ly brought it to you. What excites you 
so? „Sit down, and calm yourself; sure- 
ly you are ill.” 

Madeline did not accept the stool Miss 
Wimple offered her, but, availing her- 
self of the pause to assume a forced calm- 
ness which left her paler than at first, she 
fixed her flashing eyes steadily on the 
deep, still eyes of her companion, and 
asked,— 

“ You did not turn this card, then ?— 
you did not look on the other side ?” 

“ On my honor, I did not.” 

“On your honor! You are not lying, 
girl?” — Miss Splurge thrust the card 
into the newly-purchased pocket-book, 
and hid that in her bosom. 

“Miss Splurge,” said Miss Wimple, very 
simply, and with no excitement of tone 
or expression, “ when you feel sufficiently 
recovered to appear on the street, with- 
out exposing yourself there as you have 
done in here, go out !” 

And Miss Wimple turned from Made- 
line and would have resumed her sew- 
ing; but Madeline cried,— 

“ Stay, stay, Miss Wimple, I beseech 
you! I knew not what I said; forgive 
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me, ah, forgive me !—for you are merci- 
ful, as you are pure and true. If you 
were aware of all, you would know that 
I could not insult you, if I would. Trouble, 
distraction, have made me coarse,—false, 
too, to myself as unjust and injurious to 
you; for I know your virtues, and be- 
lieve in them as I believe in little else in 
this world or the next. If in my hour 
of agony and shame I could implore the 
help of any human being, I would come 
to you—dear, honest, brave girl !—before 
all others, to fling myself at your feet, and 
kiss your hands, and beseech you to pity 
me and save me from myself, to hold my 
hot head on your gentle bosom, and your 
soothing hand on my fierce heart. Good- 
by! Good-by ! I need not ask your par- 
don again,—you have no anger for such 
as I. But if your blessed loneliness is 
ever disturbed by vulgar, chattering visi- 
tors, you will not name me to them, or 
confess that you have seen me.” And 
ere Miss Wimple could utter the gentle 
words that were already on her lips, Ma- 
deline was gone. 

For a while Miss Wimple remained 
standing on the spot, gazing anxiously, but 
vacantly, toward the door by which the 
half-mad lady had departed, — her soft, 
deep eyes full of painful apprehension. 
Then she resumed her little rocking- 
chair, and, as she gathered up her work 
from the floor where she had dropped it, 
tears trickled down her cheeks; she 
sighed and shook her head, in utter sor- 
row. 

“ They were always strange women,” 
she thought, “those Splurges, — not a 
sound heart nor a healthy mind among 
them. Could their false, barren life have 
maddened this proud Madeline? Else 
what did she mean by her ‘ hot head’ and 
her ‘fierce heart’? And what had that 
Philip Withers to do with her trouble and 
her distraction? She recollected now 
that Simon had once said, in his odd, 
significant way, that Mr. Withers was a 
charming person to contemplate from a 
safe distance,—Simon, who never lent 
himself to idle detraction. She remem- 
bered, too, that she had often reproached 
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herself for her irrational prejudice against 
the man,—that she was forever finding 
something false and sinister in the face 
that every one else said was eminently 
handsome, and ugly dissonance in the 
voice that all Hendrik praised for its 
music. Was he on both sides of that 
card ?—Ah, well! it might be just noth- 
ing, after all; the poor lady might be ill, 
or vexed past endurance at home; or 
some unhappy love affair- might have 
come to fret her proud, impatient, defiant 
temper. But not Withers,—oh, of course 
not Withers !—for was it not well known 
that Adelaide was his choice, that his 
assiduous and graceful attentions to her 
silenced even his loudest enemies, who 
could no longer accuse him of duplicity 
and disloyalty to women? But she 
would feel less disturbed, and sleep bet- 
ter, perhaps, if she knew that Madeline 
was safe at home, and tranquil again.” 

Thinking of sleep reminded Miss Wim- 
ple that she had a pious task to perform 
before she could betake her to her sweet 
little cot. A superannuated and bed- 
ridden woman, who had nursed her 
mother in her last illness, lived on the 
northern outskirts of the town; and she 
must cross the long covered bridge that 
spanned the Hendrik River to take a bas- 
ket full of comforting trifles to old Hetty 
that night. 

About nine o'clock Miss Wimple had 
done her charitable errand, and was on 
her way home again, with a light step 
and a happy heart, an empty basket and 
old Hetty’s abundant blessings. She was 
alone, but feared nothing,—the streets of 
Hendrik at night were familiar to her 
and she to them; and although her shy 
and quiet traits were not sufficiently un- 
derstood to make her universally beloy- 
ed, not a loafing ruffian in town but 
knew her modest face, her odd attire, and 
her straightforward walk; and the rud- 
est respected her. 

As she approached the covered bridge, 
the moon was shining brightly at the en- 
trance, making the gloom within pro- 
founder. It was a long, wooden struc- 
ture, of a kind common enough on the 
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turnpikes of the Atlantic States, where 
they cross the broader streams. Stout 
posts and cross-beams, and an arch 
that stretched from end to end, divid- 
ed the bridge into two longitudinal com- 
partments, for travellers going and com- 
ing respectively ; there were small win- 
dows on each side, and at either end, on 
a conspicuous signboard, were the Com- 
pany’s “ Rules,”—“ Walk your Horses 
over this Bridge, or be subject to a Fine 
of not less than Five nor exceeding Twen- 
ty Dollars ”—“ Keep to the Right, as the 
Law directs.” 

As Miss Wimple entered the shadow 
of the bridge on the right hand, she was 
startled by hearing excited voices, which 
seemed to come from the other side of 
the central arch, and about the middle 
of the bridge, where the darkness was 
deepest :— 

“ Speak low, I say, or be silent! Some 
one will be coming presently ;—I heard 
steps approaching even now” — Miss 
-Wimple instinctively stopped, and stood 
motionless, almost holding her breath, at 
the end of the arch where the moonlight 
did not reach. She was no eavesdrop- 
per, mark you,— the meannesses she 
scorned included that character in a 
special clause. But she had recognized 
the voice, and with her own true delica- 
cy would spare the speaker the shame of 
discovery and the dread of exposure.— 
“ Speak low, or I will leave you. If 
you are indifferent for yourself, you shall 
not toss me to the geese of Hendrik.” 

“You are right” ;—it was a woman’s 
voice ; but, whatever her tone had been 
before, she spoke so low now, and with 
a voice so hoarse with suppressed emo- 
tion, so altered by a sort of choking 
whisper, that Miss Wimple, if she had 
ever heard it before, could not recog- 
nize it;—‘ You are right; the time for 
that has not come ;—I could not stay to 
enjoy it;—I am going now, but we will 
meet again.” 

« What would you have? I have said 
I would marry you,—and leave you,—so 
soon as I can shake myself clear of that 
other stupid infatuation.” 
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“ Now, Philip Withers, what a weak, 
pusillanimous wretch you must be, hav- 
ing known me so long, and tried my tem- 
per so well, to hope to find me such a 
fool, after all,—that kind of fool, I mean! 
My deepest shame, in this unutterably 
shameful hour, is that I chose such a 
cowardly ass to besot myself with.— 
There, the subject sickens me, and I am 
going. Dare to follow me, and the geese 
of Hendrik shall have you. I go scot- 
free, fearing nothing, having nothing to 
lose ; but I hold you, my exquisite Joseph 
Surface—oh, the wit of my sister! oh, 
the wisdom of fools !—by your fine senti- 
ments; and when I want you I shall find 
you. I can take care of me and mine; 
but beware how you dare to claim lot 
or portion in what I choose to call my 
own, even though your brand be on 
it,— Joseph |” 

She hissed the name, and, with hurried 
steps, and a low, scornful laugh, departed. 
As Miss Wimple, all aghast, leaned for- 
ward with quick breath and tumultuous 
heart, and peered through the gloom to- 
ward where the silver moonlight lay 
across the further end of the bridge, she 
saw a white dress flash across a bright 
space and disappear. Then Philip With- 
ers stepped forth into the moonlight, stood 
there for a minute or two, and gazed in 
the direction of a branch road which made 
off from the turnpike close to the bridge, 
and led, at right angles to it, to the rail- 
road station on the right; then slowly, 
and without once looking back, he fol- 
lowed the turnpike to the town. 

All astonished, bewildered, full of 
strange, vague fears, Miss Wimple re- 
mained in the now awful gloom and still- 
ness of the bridge till he had quite disap- 
peared. Then gathering up her wits with 
an effort, she resumed her homeward 
way. As she emerged from the shadows 
into the same bright place which Withers 
and his mysterious companion had just 
passed, she spied something dark lying 
on the ground. She stooped and picked 
it up; it was a small morocco pocket-book 
lined with pink silk. 


Good Heaven! She remembered,— 
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the one she had sold to Miss Madeline 
Splurge that afternoon,—the very same ! 
So, then, that was her voice, her dress; 
she had, indeed, dimly thought of Made- 
line more than once, while that woman 
was speaking so bitterly,—but had not 
recognized her tones, nor once fancied it 
might be she. Now she easily recalled 
her words, and understood some of her 
allusions. And her wild, distracted, inco- 
herent speech in the shop, too,—ah! it 
was all too plain; that was surely she; 
but what might be the nature or degree 
of her trouble Miss Wimple dared not 
try to guess. This Philip Withers,—was 
he a villain, after all? “Had he—this 
poor lady—Oh, God forbid! No, no, no!” 

She opened the pocket-book ;—a visit- 
ing-card was all it contained. She drew 
it forth, —“ Mr. Philip Withers,” — yes, 
she knew it by that broken corner, as 
though it had been marked so for a pur- 
pose. She held it up before her eyes 
where the moon was brightest, and— 
turned the other side. 

« Ah, me!” exclaimed that Chevalier 
Bayard in shabby, skimped delaine, 
“ what was I going to do?” 

Blushing, she returned the card to 
its place, and hiding the pocket-book in 
her honorable bosom, hurried homeward. 
But her soul was troubled as she went; 
sometimes she sobbed aloud, and more 
than once she stood still and wrung her 
hands. ; 

“Ah! if Simon Blount would but 
come now to advise me what is safest 
and best to do!” 

Should she go to Mrs. Splurge and tell 
her all? No,—what right had she? 
That would but precipitate an exposure 
which might not be necessary. The case 
was not clear enough to justify so officious 
a step. Madeline was in no immediate 
danger. Perhaps she had only taken a 
different road to avoid the odious com- 
panionship of Withers. No doubt she 
was half-way home already. She would 
wait till morning, for clearer judgment 
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and information. Till then she would 
hope for the best. 

When Miss Wimple reached her hum- 
ple little nest, she knelt beside her bed 
and prayed, tearfully, to the God who 
averts danger and forgives sin; but she 
did not sleep all night. 

In the morning a gossiping neighbor 
came with the news ;—“ that little eooped- 
up Wimple never hears anything,” she 
thought. 

Miss Madeline Splurge had disap- 
peared. Mr. Philip Withers was search- 
ing for her high and low. She had not 
been seen since yesterday afternoon,— 
had not returned home last night. It 
was feared she had drowned herself in 
the river for spite. She, the knowing 
neighbor, “had always said so,—had ab 
ways said that Madeline Splurge was a 
quare girl,—sich high and mighty airs, 
and sich a temper. Now here it was, 
and what would people say,—specially 
them as had always turned up their nose 
at her opinion ?” 

Miss Wimple said nothing; but she 
treated Pity to two poor little lies ;—one 
she told, and the other she looked :—She 
was not well, she said, which was the 
reason why she was so pale; and then 
she looked surprised at the news of Made- 
line’s flitting. 

Later in the day another report :—A 
letter left by Madeline had been found 
at home. She had taken offence at some 
sharp thing that sarcastic Mr. Withers, 
who always did hate her, had said; and 
had gone off in a miff, without even 
good-by or a carpet-bag, and taken the 
night train to New York, where she had 
an uncle on the mother’s side—And a 
good riddance! Now Miss Addy and 
Mr. Withers would have some -peace 
of their time. Such a sweet couple, 
too! 

Madeline fad left a note :—“ I was sick 
of you all, and I have escaped from you. 
You will be foolish to take any trouble 
about it.” 


- [To be continued.] 
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THE cup I sing is a cup of gold, 

Many and many a century old, 
Sculptured fair, and over-filled 

With wine of a generous vintage, spilled 
In crystal currents and foaming tides 

All round its luminous, pictured sides. 


Old Time enamelled and embossed 

This ancient cup at an infinite cost. 

Its frame he wrought of metal that run 
Red from the furnace of the sun. 

Ages on ages slowly rolled 

Before the glowing mass was cold, 

And still he toiled at the antique mould,— 
Turning it fast in his fashioning hand, 
Tracing circle, layer, and band, 

Carving figures quaint and strange, 
Pursuing, through many a wondrous change, 
The symmetry of a plan divine. 

At last he poured the lustrous wine, 
Crowned high the radiant wave with light, 
And held aloft the goblet bright, 

Half in shadow, and wreathed in mist 

Of purple, amber, and amethyst. 


This is the goblet from whose brink 

All creatures that have life must drink: 

Foemen and lovers, haughty lord 

And sallow beggar with lips abhorred. 

The new-born infant, ere it gain 

The mother’s breast, this wine must drain, 

The oak with its subtile juice is fed, 

The rose drinks till her cheeks are red, 

And the dimpled, dainty violet sips 

The limpid stream with loving lips. 

Tt holds the blood of sun and star, 

And all pure essences that are: 

No fruit so high on the heavenly vine, 

Whose golden hanging clusters shine 

On the far-off shadowy midnight hills, 

But some sweet influence it distils 

That slideth down the silvery rills. 

Here Wisdom drowned her dangerous thought, 

The early gods their secrets brought ; 

Beauty, in quivering lines of light, 

Ripples before the ravished sight ; 

And the unseen mystic spheres combine 

To charm the cup and drug the wine. 
37 
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All day I drink of the wine and deep ` 
In its stainless waves my senses steep ; 

All night my peaceful soul lies drowned 

In hollows of the cup profound ; 

Again each morn I clamber up 

The emerald crater of the cup, 

On massive knobs of jasper stand 

And view the azure ring expand: 

I watch the foam-wreaths toss and swim 

Jn the wine that o’erruns the jewelled mm, 
Edges of chrysolite emerge, 

Dawn-tinted, from the misty surge ; 

My thrilled, uncovered front I lave, 

My eager senses kiss the wave, 

And drain, with its viewless draught, the lore 
That warmeth the bosom’s secret core, 
And the fire that maddens the poet’s brain 
With wild sweet ardor and heavenly pain. 
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Every calling has something of a 
special dialect. Even where there is, 
one would think, no necessity for it, as in 
the conversation of Sophomores, sporting 
men, and reporters for the press, a dialect 
is forthwith partly invented, partly suf 
fered to grow, and the sturdy stem of 
original English exhibits a new crop of 
parasitic weeds which often partake of 
the nature of fungi and betoken the de- 
cay of the trunk whence they spring. 

Is this the case with the language of 
the sea? Has the sea any language? or 
has each national tongue grafted into it 
the technology of the maritime calling ? 

The sea has its own laws,—the common 
and unwritten law of the forecastle, of 
which Admiralty Courts take infrequent 
cognizance, and the law of the quarter- 
deck, which is to be read in acts of Par- 
liament and statutes of Congress. The 
sea has its own customs, superstitions, 
traditions, architecture, and government} 
wherefore not its own language? We 
maintain that it has, and that this tongue, 
which is not enumerated by Adelung, 


which possesses no grammar and barely 
a lexicon of its own, and which is not 
numbered among the polyglot achieve- 
ments of Mezzofanti or Burritt, has yet a 
right to its place among the world’s lan- 
guages. 

Like everything else which is used at 
sea,—except salt-water,—its materials 
came from shore. As the ship is origi- 
nally wrought from the live-oak forests 
of Florida and the pine mountains of 
Norway, the iron mines of England, 
the hemp and flax fields of Russia, so 
the language current upon her deck is 
the composite gift of all sea-loving peo- 
ples. But as all these physical elements 
of construction suffer a sea-change on 
passing into the service of Poseidon, so 
again the landward phrases are metamor- 
phosed by their contact with the main. 
But no one set of them is allowed exclu- 
sive predominance. For the ocean is 
the only true, grand, federative com- 
monwealth which has never owned a 
single master. The cloud-compelling Zeus 
might do as he pleased on land; but far 
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beyond the range of outlook from the 
white watch-tower of Olympus rolled 
the immeasurable waves of the wine-pur- 
ple deep, acknowledging only the Eno- 
sigaios Poseidon. Consequently, while 
Zeus allotted to this and that hero and 
demigod Argos and Mycene and the 
woody Zacynthus, each to each, the ocean 
remained unbounded and unmeted. Na- 
tion after nation, race after race, has tried 
its temporary lordship, but only at the 
pleasure of the sea itself. Sometimes the 
ensign of sovereignty has been an eagle, 
sometimes a winged lion,—now a black 
raven, then a broom, — to-day St. An- 
drew’s Cross, to-morrow St. George’s, 
perhaps the next a starry cluster. There 
is no permanent architecture of the main 
by which to certity the triumphs of these 
past invaders. ‘Their ruined castles are 
lying “ fifty fathom deep,”—Carthaginian 
galley and Roman trireme, the argosy of 
Spain, the “ White Ship” of Fitz Stephen, 
the “ Ville de Paris,” down to the latest 
“ non-arrival” whispered at Lloyd’s,—all 
are gone out of sight into the forgotten 
silences of the green underworld. Upon 
the land we can trace Roman and Celt, 
Saxon and Norman, by names and places, 
by minster, keep, and palace. This one 
gave the battlement, that the pinnacle, 
the other the arch. But the fluent sur- 
face of the sea takes no such permanent 
` impression. Gone are the quaint stern- 
galleries, gone the high top-gallant fore- 
eastles, gone the mighty banks of oars of 
the olden time. It is only in the lan- 
guage that we are able to trace the suc- 
cessive nations in their march along the 
mountain waves; for to that each has 
from time to time given its contribution, 
and of each it has worn the seeming 
stamp, till some Actium or Lepanto or 
Cape Trafalgar has compelled its reluc- 
tant transfer to another’s hands. 

Or rather, we may say, the language 
of the sea comes and makes a part, as it 
were, of the speech of many different na- 
tions, as the sailor abides for a season in 
Naples, Smyrna, Valparaiso, Canton, and 
New York,—and from each it borrows, as 
the sailor does, from this a silk handker- 
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chief, from that a cap, here a brooch, and 
there a scrap of tattooing, but still re- 
mains inhabitant of all and citizen of 
none,—the language of the seas. 

What do we mean by fhis? It is that 
curious nomenclature which from truck to 
keelson clothes the ship with strange but 
fitting phrases, —which has its proverbs, 
idioms, and forms of expression that are 
of the sea, salt, and never of the land, 
earthy. Wherever tidewater flows, goes 
also some portion of this speech. It is 
“understanded of the people” among all 
truly nautical races. It dominates over 
their own languages, so that the Fin and 
Mowree, (Maori,) the Lascar and the 
Armorican, meeting on the same deck, 
find a common tongue whereby to car- 
ry on the ship’s work,—the language in 
which to “hand, reef, and steer.” 

Whence did it come ? From all nau- 
tical peoples. Not from the Hebrew race. 
To them the possession of the soil was a 
fixed idea. The sea itself had nothing 
wherewith to tempt them; they were not 
adventurers or colonizers; they had none 
of that accommodating temper  as_ to 
creed, customs, and diet, which is the ne- 
cessary characteristic of the sailor. But 
the nations they expelled from Canaan, 
the worshippers of the fish-tailed Dagon, 
who fled westward to build Tartessus 
(Tarshish) on the Gaditanian peninsula, 
or who clung with precarious footing to 
the sea-shore of Philistia and the rocky 
steeps of Tyre and Sidon,—these were 
seafarers. From them their Greek off- 
shoots, the Ionian islanders, inherited 
something of the maritime faculty. There 
are traces in the “ Odyssey ” of a nautical 
language, of a technology exclusively be- 
longing to the world “ off soundings,” and 
an exceeding delight in the rush and 
spray-flinging of a vessel’s motion,— 
“The purple wave hissed from the bow of the 

bark in its going.” 
Hence the Greek is somewhat of a sailor 
to this day, and in many a Mediterranean 
port lie sharp and smartly-rigged brigan- 
tines with classic names of old Heathen- 
dom gilt in pure Greek type upon their 
sterns. 
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But the Greek and Carthaginian ele- 
ments of the ocean language must now 
lie buried very deep in it, and it is hard 
to recognize their original image and su- 
perscription in those smooth-worn cur- 
rent coins which form the basis of the 
sea-speech. It is not within the limits of 
a cursory paper like this to enter into too 
deep an investigation, or to trace perhaps 
a fanciful lineage for such principal words 
as “mast,” and “sail,” and “rope.” In 
one word, “anchor,” the Greek plainly 
survives, — and doubtless many others 
might be made out by a skilful philolo- 
gist. 

The Roman, to whom the empire of 
the sea, or, more properly speaking, the 
petty principality of the Mediterranean, 
was transferred, had little liking for that 
sceptre. He was driven to the water by 
sheer necessity, but he never took to it 
kindly. He was at best a sea-soldier, a 
marine, not brought up from the start in 
the merchant-service and then polished 
into the complete blue-jacket and able 
seaman of the navy. Nobody can think 
of those ponderous old Romans, whose 
comedies were all borrowed from Attica, 
whose poems were feeble echoes of the 
Greek, and whose architecture, art, and 
domestic culture were at best the work 
of foreign artists;—nobody can think of 
them at sea without a quiet chuckle at 
the inevitable consequences of the first 
“ reef-topsail breeze.” Fancy those sol- 
emn, stately Patricians, whose very puns 
are ponderous enough to set their galleys 
a streak deeper in the water, fancy,them 
in a brisk sea with a nor’wester brewing 
to windward, watching off the port of 
Carthage for Admiral Hasdrubal and his 
fleet to come out. They were good hand- 
to-hand fighters, — none better; and so 
they won their victories, no doubt; but, 
having won them, they dropped sea- 
going, and made the conquered nations 
transport their corn and troops, while 
they went back to their congenial camps 
and solemn Senate-debates. 

But Italy was not settled by the Ro- 
man alone. A black-haired, fire-eyed, 
daring, flexible race had colonized the Si- 
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cilian Islands, and settled thickly around 
the Tarentine Gulf, and built their cities 
up the fringes of the Apennines as far 
as the lovely Bay of Parthenope. Greek 
they were,—by tradition the descendants 
of those who took Troy-town,— Greek 
they are tothis day, as any one may see 
who will linger on the Mole or by the 
Santa Lucia Stairs at Naples. At Sa- 
lerno, at Amalfi, were cradled those fish- 
ing-hamlets which were to nurse seamen, 
and not soldiers. Far up the Adriatic, 
the storm of Northern invasion had forced 
a fair-haired and violet-eyed folk into the 
fastnesses of the lagoons, to drive their 
piles and lay their keels upon the reedy 
islets of San Giorgio and San Marco; 
while on the western side an ancient 
Celtic colony was rising imto promi- 
nence, and rearing at the foot of the 
Ligurian Alps the palaces of Genoa the 
Proud. 

Thus upon the Italian stock was be- 
gun the language of the seas. Upon 
the Italian main the words “tack” and 
“ sheet,” “ prow” and “ poop,” were first 
heard; and those most important terms 
by which the law of the marine highway 
is given,—* starboard” and “ larboard.” 
For if, after the Italian popular meth- 
od, we contract the words questo bordo 
(this side) and quello bordo (that side) 
into sto bordo and lo bordo, we have 
the roots of our modern phrases. And 
so the term “ port,” which in naval usage 
supersedes “larboard,” is the abbrevi- 
ated porta lo timone, (carry the helm,) 
which, like the same term in military 
usage, “port arms,” seems traditionally 
to suggest the left hand. 

But while the Italian races were be- 
ginning their brief but brilliant career, 
there was In training a nobler and har- 
dier race of seamen, from whose hands 
the helm would not so soon be wrest- 
ed. The pirates of the Baltic were 
wrestling with the storms of the wild 
Cattegat and braving the sleety squalls 
of the Skager Rack, stretching far out 
from the land to colonize Iceland and 
the Faroes, to plant a mysteriously 
lost nation in Eastern Greenland, and 
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to leave strange traces of themselves by 
the vine-clad shores of Narraganset Bay. 
For, first of all nations and races to steer 
boldly into the deep, to abandon the timid 
fashion of the Past, which groped from 
headland to headland, as boys paddle 
skiffs from wharf to wharf,—the Viking 
met the blast and the wave, and was no 
more the slave, but the lord of the sea. 
He it was, who, abandoning the tradition- 
ary rule which loosened canvas only to 
a wind dead aft or well on the quarter, 
learned to brace up sharp on a wind and 
to bafle the adverse airs. Yet he, too, 
was overmuch a fighter to make a true 
seaman, and his children no sooner set 
foot on the shore than they drew their 
swords and went to carving the conquered 
land into Norman lordships. But where 
they piloted the way others followed, and 
city after city along the German Ocean 
and upon the British coasts becarne also 
maritime. For King Alfred had come, 
and the English oaks were felled, and 
their gnarled boughs found exceedingly 
convenient for the curved knees of ships. 
Upon the Italian stock became engrafted 
the Norman, and French, and Danish, 
the North German and Saxon elements. 
And so, after a century of crusading had 
thoroughly broken up the stay-at-home 
notions of Europe, the maritime spirit 
blazed up. Spain and Portugal now took 
the lead and were running races against 
each other, the one in the Western, the 
other in the Eastern seas, and flaunting 
their crowned flags in monopoly of the 
Indian archipelagos and the American 
tropics. Just across the North Sea, over 
the low sand-dykes of Holland, scarce 
higher than a ship’s bulwarks, looked a 
race whom the spleeny wits of other na- 
tions declared to be born web-footed. Yet 
their sails were found in every sea, and, 
like resolute merchants, as they were, 
they left to others the glory while they 
did the world’s carrying. Their impress 
upon the sea-language was neither faint 
nor slight. They were true marines, and 
from Manhattan Island to utmost Japan, 
the brown, bright sides, full bows, and 
bulwarks tumbling home of the Dutch- 
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man were familiar as the sea-culls. Un- 
derneath their clumsy-looking upper- 
works, the lines were true and sharp; 
and but the other day, when the world’s 
clippers were stooping their lithe race- 
horse-like forms to the seas in the great 
ocean sweepstakes, the fleetest of all was 
—a Dutchman. 

But to combine and fuse all these ele- 
ments was the work of England. To 
that nation, with its noble inheritance 
of a composite language, incomparably 
rich in all the nomenclature of natural 
objects and sounds, was given especially 
the coast department, so to speak, of lan- 
guage. Every variety of shore, from 
shingly beaches to craggy headlands, 
was theirs. While the grand outlines 
and larger features are Italian, such as 
Cape, Island, Gulf, the minuter belong to 
the Northern races, who are closer ob- 
servers of Nature’s nice differences, and 
who take more delight in a frank, fear- 
less acquaintance and fellowship with 
out-door objects. Beach, sand, headland, 
foreland, shelf, reef, breaker, bar, bank, 
ledge, shoal, spit, sound, race, reach, are 
words of Northern origin. So, too, the 
host of local names by which every pe- 
culiar feature of shore-scenery is indi- 
vidualized, — as, for instance, the Nee- 
dles, the Eddystone, the Three Chimneys, 
the Hen and Chickens, the Bishop and 
Clerks. The strange atmospheric phe- 
nomena, especially of the tropics, have 
been christened by the Spaniard and Por- 
tuguese, the Corposant, the Pampero, the 
Tornado, the Hurricane. Then follows a 
host of words of which the derivation is 
doubtful,—such as sea, mist, foam, scud, 
rack. Their monosyllabic character may 
only be the result of that clipping and 
trimming which words get on shipboard 
Your seaman’s tongue is a true bed of 
Procrustes for the unhappy words that 
roll over it. They are docked without 
mercy, or, now and then, when not prop- 
erly mouth-filling, they are “spliced” 
with a couple of vowels. It is impossible 
to tell the whys and wherefores of sea- 
prejudices. 

We have now indicated the main 
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sources of the ocean-language. As new 
nations are received into the nautical 
brotherhood, and as new improvements 
are made, new terms come in. The 
whole whaling diction is the contribution 
of America, or rather of Nantucket, New 
Bedford, and New London, aided by the 
islands of the Pacific and the mongrel 
Spanish ports of the South Seas. Here 
and there an adventurous genius coins a 
phrase for the benefit of posterity,—as 
we once heard a mate order a couple of 
men to “go forrard and trim the ship’s 
whiskers,” to the utter bewilderment of 
his captain, who, in thirty years’ following 
of the sea, had never heard the martin- 
gale chains and stays so designated. But 
the source of the great body of the sea- 
language might be marked out on the 
map by a current flowing out of the 
Straits of Gibraltar and meeting a similar 
tide from the Baltic, the two encounter- 
ing and blending in the North Sea and 
circling Great Britain, while not forget- 
ting to wash the dykes of Holland ‘as 
they go. How to distinguish the work of 
each, in founding the common tongue, is 
not here our province. 

It would be dificult to classify the 
words in nautical use,—impossible here 
to do more than hint atsuch a possibility. 
A specimen or two will show the situation 
of the present tongue, and the blending 
process already gone through with. We 
need not dip for this so far into the tar- 
bucket as to bother (nautice, “ galley”) 
the landsman. We will take terms fa- 
miliar to all. The three masts of a ship 
are known as “fore,” “ main,” and “ miz- 
zen.” Of these, the first is English, the 
second Norman-French, the third Italian 
(mezzano). To go from masts to sails, 
we have “duck” from the Swedish duk, 
and “canvas” from the Mediterranean 
languages,—from the root canna, a cane 
or reed,—thence a cloth of reeds or rush- 
es, a mat-sail,—hence any sail. Of the 
ends of a ship, “ stern” is from the Sax- 
on stearn, steering-place ; “ stem,” from 
the German stamm. The whole family 
of ropes—of which, by the way, it is a 
common saying, that there are but three 
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to a ship, namely, bolt-rope, bucket-rope, 
and man-rope, all the rest of the cordage 
being called by its special name, as tack, 
sheet, clew-line, bow-line, brace, shroud, 
or stay—the whole family of ropes are 
akin only by marriage. “Cable” is from 
the Semitic root kebel, to cord, and is 
the same in all nautical uses. “ Haw- 
ser”—once written halser—is from the 
Baltic stock,—the rope used for hals- 
ing or hauling along; while “ painter,” - 
the small rope by which a boat is tem- 
porarily fastened, is Irish, — from paint- 
er, a snare. “ Sheet” is Italian,—from 
scotta; “brace” French, and “stay” 
English. “Clew” is Saxon; “garnet” 
(from granaio, a fruit) is Italian,—that 
is, the garnet- or pomegranate-shaped 
block fastened to the clew or corner of 
the courses, and hence the rope running 
through the block. Then we find in the 
materials used in stopping leaks the same 
diversity. “Pitch” one easily gets from 
pix (Latin); “tar” as easily from the 
Saxon tare, tyr. “Junk,” old rope, is 
from the Latin juncus, a bulrush,—the 
material used along the Mediterranean 
shore for calking; “oakum,” from the 
Saxon @cumbe, or hemp. The verb 
“calk” may come from the Danish kalk, 
chalk,—to rub over,—or from the Italian 
calafatare. The now disused verb “ to 
pay” is from the Italian pagare ;—it 
survives only in the nautical aphorism, 
“ Here’s the Devil to pay,”—that is, to 
pitch the ship,—“ and no pitch hot.” In 
handing the sails, “to loose” is good 
English,—“ to furl” is Armorican, and 
belongs to the Mediterranean class of 
words. “To rake,” which is applied 
to spars, is from the Saxon racian, to 
incline ;—* to steeve,” which is applied 
to the bowsprit, and often pronounced 
“stave,” is from the Italian stivare. When 
we get below-decks, we find “ cargo” to 
be Spanish,—while “ballast” (from bat, 
a boat, and last, a load) is Saxon. A 
ship in ballast comes from the Baltic,—a 
vessel and cargo from the Bay of Biscay. 
Sailors must eat; but there is a signifi- 
cant distinction between merchant-sea- 
men and man-o’-war’s-men. The former 
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is provided for at the “caboose,” or 
“ camboose,” (Dutch, kombuis); the lat- 
ter goes to the “ galley,” (Italian, galera, in 
helmet, primitively). This distinction is 
fast dying out,—the naval term supersed- 
ing the mercantile,— just as in Ameri- 
ca the title “captain” has usurped the 
place of the more precise and orthodox 
term, “master,” which is now used only 
in law-papers. The “ bowsprit” is a com- 
pound of English and Dutch. The word 
“yard” is English; the word “ boom,” 
Dutch. The word “ reef” is Welsh, from 
rhevu, to thicken or fold; “tack” and 
“sheet” are both Italian ; “ deck ” is Ger- 
man. Other words are the result of con- 
tractions. Few would trace in “ dipsey,” 
a sounding-lead, the words “deep sea”; 
or in “futtocks” the combination “ foot- 
hooks,’—the name of the connecting- 
pieces of the floor-timbers .of a ship. 
“ Breast-hook” has escaped contraction. 
Sailors have, indeed, a passion for meta- 
morphosing words, — especially proper 
names. Those lie a little out of our 
track; but two instances are too good 
to be omitted :—The “ Bellerophon,” of 
the British navy, was always known 
as the “ Bully-ruffian,” and the “ Ville 
de Milan,” a French prize, as the 
“ Wheel~em-along.” Here you have a 
random bestowal of names which seems 
to defy all analysis of the rule of their 
bestowal. 

If the reader inclines to follow up the 
scent here indicated, we can add a hint 
or two which may be of service. We 
have shown the sources, which should, 
for purposes of classification, be desig- 
nated, not as English, Italian, Danish, 
etc., but nautically, as Mediterranean, 
Baltic, or Atlantic. These three heads 
will serve for general classification, to 
which must be added a fourth or “ off- 
soundings” department, into which should 
go all words suggested by whim or acci- 
dental resemblances, — such terms as 
“ monkey-rail,” “ Turk’s head,” “ dead- 
eye,” etc.,—or which get the name of an 
inventor, as a “ Matthew-Walker knot.” 
More than that cannot well be given 
without going into the whole detail of 
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naval history, tactics, and science, — a 
thing, of course, impossible here. 

This brings us to another view of the 
subject, which may serve for conclusion. 
A great many people take upon them- 
selves to act for and about the sailor, to 
preach to him, make laws for him, act as 
his counsel, write tracts for him, and gen- 
erally to look after his moral and physi- 
cal well-being. Now eleven out of ev- 
ery dozen of these are continually mak- 
ing themselves ridiculous by an utter ig- 
norance of all nautical matters. They 
pick up a few worn-out phrases of sea- 
life, which have long since left the fore- 
castle, and which have been bandied 
about from one set of landsmen to an- 
other, have been dropped by sham-sailors 
begging on fictitious wooden-legs, then 
by small sea-novelists, handed to smaller 
dramatists for the Wapping class of thea- 
tres, to be by them abandoned to the 
smallest writers of pirate and privateer 
tales for the Sunday press. And string- 
ing these together, with a hazy appre- 
hension of their meaning, they think 
they are “talking sailor” in great per- 
fection. Now the sailor will talk with 
pleasure to any straightforward and 
perfectly “green” landsman, and the 
two will converse in an entirely intel- 
ligible manner. But confusion worse 
confounded is the result of this ambi- 
tious ignorance,—confusion of brain to 
the sailor, and confusion of face to the 
landsman. 

For the sea has a language, beyond a 
peradventure,—an exceedingly arbitrary, 
technical, and perplexing one, unless it 
be studied with the illustrated grammar 
of the full-rigged ship before one, with 
the added commentaries of the sea and 
the sky and the coast chart. To learn 
to speak it requires about as long as. 
to learn to converse passably in French,, 
Italian, or Spanish; and unless it be 
spoken well, it is exceedingly absurd to, 
any appreciative listener. 

If you desire to study it philologically, 
after the living manner of Dean Trench, 
it will well repay you. If you desire to 
use it as a familiar vehicle of discourse, 
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wherewith to impress the understanding 
and heart of the sailor, you undertake 
avery difficult thing. For though men 
are moved best by apt illustrations from 
the things familiar to them, wnapt illus- 
trations most surely disgust them. 

But if you earnestly desire it, we know 
of but one certain course, which is best ex- 
plained in a brief anecdote. An English 
gentleman, who was in all the agonies of 
a rough and tedious passage from Folke- 
stone to Boulogne, was especially irri- 
tated by the aggravating nonchalance of 
a fellow-passenger, who perpetrated all 
manner of bilious feats, in eating, drink- 
ing, and smoking, unharmed. English 
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reserve and the agony of sea-sickness 
long contended in Sir John’s breast. At 
last the latter conquered, and, leaning 
from the -window of his travelling-car- 
riage, which was securely lashed to the 
forward deck of the steamer, he ex- 
claimed, —“ I say, d’ye kgow, I'd give a 
guinea to know your secret for keeping 
well in this infernal Channel.” The 
traveller solemnly extended one hand 
for the money, and, as it dropped into 
his palm, with the other shaded his 
mouth, that no portion of the oracle 
might fall on unpaid-for ears, and whis- 
pered,—*“ Hark’ye, brother, GO TO SEA 
TWENTY YEARS, AS I HAVE.” 


THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. 


“ And thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges.”-—Twatrrs NIGET. 


My friend Jameson, the lawyer, has 
frequently whiled away an evening in 
relating incidents which occurred in his 
practice during his residence in a West- 
ern State. On one occasion he gave a 
sketch of a criminal trial in which he 
was employed as counsel; the story, as 
developed in court and completed by 
one of the- parties subsequently, made 
so indelible an impression on my mind 
that I am constrained to write down its 
leading features. At the same time, I 
must say, that, if I had heard it without 
a voucher for its authenticity, I should 
have regarded it as the most improbable 
of fictions. But the observing reader will 
remember that remarkable coincidences, 
and the signal triumph of the right, called 
poetical justice, are sometimes seen in 
actual life as well as in novels. 

The tale must begin in Saxony. Carl 
Proch was an honest farmer, who tilled 
a small tract of crown land and thereby 
supported his aged mother. Faithful to 
his duties, he had never a thought of 
discontent, but was willing to plod on in 


the way his father had gone before him. 
Filial affection, however, did not so far 
engross him as to prevent his casting ad- 
miring glances on the lovely Katrine, 
daughter of old Rauchen, the miller; and 
no wonder, for she was as fascinating a 
damsel as ever dazzled and perplexed 
a bashful lover. She had admiration 
enough, for to see her was to love her; 
many of the village youngsters had look- 
ed unutterable things as they met her at 
May-feasts and holidays, but up to this 
time she had received no poetical epis- 
tles nor direct proposals, and was as 
cheerful and heart-free as the birds that 
sang around her windows. Her father 
was the traditional. guardian of beauty, 
surly as the mastiff that watched his sacks 
of flour and his hoard of thalers; and 
though he doted on his darling Katrine, 
his heart to all the world beside seemed 
to be only a chip from ohe of his old 
mill-stones. When Carl thought of the 
severe gray eyes that shot such glances 
at all lingering youths, the difficulty of 
winning the pretty heiress seemed to be 
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quite enough, even with a field clear of 
rivals. 
advances, more or less openly, and poor 
Carl thought himself entirely overshad- 
owed. One was Schonfeld, the most 
considerable farmer in the neighbor- 
hood, a widower, with hair. beginning to 
show threads of silver, and a fierce man 
withal, who was supposed to have once 
slain a rival, wearing thereafter a seam 
in his cheek as a souvenir of the encoun- 
ter. The other was Hans Stolzen, a 
carpenter, past thirty, a shrewd, well- 
to-do fellow, with nearly a thousand tha- 
lers saved from his earnings. Carl had 
never fought a duel,—and he had not 
saved so much as a thousand groschen, 
to say nothing of thalers; he had only 
a manly figure, a cheery, open face, the 
freshness of one-and-twenty, and a heart 
incapable of guile. Katrine was not long 
in discovering these excellences, and, if 
his boldness had equalled his passion, 
she would have shown him how little 
she esteemed the pretensions of the 
proud landholder or the miserly carpen- 
ter. But he took it for granted that 
he was a fool to contend against such 
odds, and, buttoning his jacket tightly 
over his throbbing heart, foiled away in 
his little fields, thinking that the whole 
world had never contained so miserable 
a man. 

Hans Stolzen was the first to propose. 
He began by paying court to the jealous 
Rauchen himself, set forth his property 
and prospects, and asked to become his 
son-in-law. The miller heard him, puffed 
long whiffs, and answered civilly, but 
without committing himself. He was in 
no hurry to part with the only joy he 
had, and, as Katrine was barely eighteen, 
he naturally thought there would be time 
enough to consider of her marriage here- 
after. Hans hardly expected anything 
more decisive, and, as he had not been 
flatly refused, came frequently to the 
house and chatted with her father, while 

his eyes followed the vivacious Katrine 
as she tripped about her household du- 
ties. But Hans was perpetually kept at 
a distance ; the humming-bird would nev- 
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er alight upon the outstretched hand. 
He had not the wit to see that their na- 
tures had nothing in common, although 
he did know that Katrine was utterly 
indifferent towards him, and after some 
months of hopeless pursuit he began to 
grow sullenly angry. He was not long 
without an object on which to vent his 
rage. 

One evening, as Katrine was return- 
ing homeward, she chanced to pass Carl’s 
cottage. Carl was loitering under a tree 
hard by, listening to the quick footsteps 
to which his heart kept time. It was the 
coming of Fate to him, for he had made 
up his mind to tell her of the love that was 
consuming him. Two days before, with 
tears on his bashful face, he had confided 
all to his mother; and, at her suggestion, 
he had now provided a little present by 
way of introduction. Katrine smiled 
sweetly as she approached, for, with a 
woman’s quick eye, she had read his 
glances long before. His lips at first 
rebelled, but he struggled out a saluta- 
tion, and, the ice once broken, he found 
himself strangely unembarrassed. He 
breathed freely. It seemed to him that 
their relations must have been fixed in 
some previous state of existence, so nat- 
ural was it to be in familiar and almost 
affectionate communication with the wom- 
an whom before he had loved afar off, as 
a page might sigh for a queen. 

“Stay, Katrine,” he said, — “I had 
nearly forgotten.” He ran hastily into 
the cottage, and soon returned with a 
covered basket. “See, Katrine, these 
white rabbits !—are they not pretty?” 

“Oh, the little pets!” exclaimed Kat- 
rine. “ Are they yours ?” 

“ No, Katrinchen,—that is, they were 
mine; now they are yours.” 

“ Thank you, Carl. I shall love them 
dearly.” 

“ For my sake?” 

“For their own, Carl, certainly; for 
yours also,—a little.” 

« Good-bye, Bunny,” said he, patting 
the head of one of the rabbits. “ Love 
your mistress; and, mind, little whitey, 
don’t keep those long ears of yours for 
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nothing; tell me if you ever hear any- 
thing about me.” f 

“ Perhaps Carl had better come and 
hear for himself,—don’t you think so, 
Bunny?” said Katrine, taking the basket. 

The tone and manner said more than 
the words. Carl’s pulses bounded; he 
seized her unresisting hand and covered 
it with kisses. “So! this is the bashful 
young man!” thought Katrine. “I shall 
not need to encourage him any more, 
surely.” 

The night was coming on; Katrine re- 
membered her father, and started towards 
the mill, whose broad arms could scarcely 
be seen through the twilight. Carl ac- 
companied her to the gate, and, after a 
furtive glance upward to the house-win- 
dows, bade her farewell, with a kiss, and 
turned homeward, feeling himself a man 
for the first time in his life. 

Frau Proch had seen the pantomime 
through the flowers that stood on the win- 
dow-sill, not ill-pleased, and was waiting 
‘her son’s return. An hour passed, and 
he did not come. Another hour, and she 
began to grow anxious. When it was 
near, midnight, she roused her nearest 
neighbor and asked him to go towards 
the mill and look for Carl. An hour of 
terrible suspense ensued. It was worse 
than she had even feared. Carl lay by 
the roadside, not far from the mill, insen- 
sible, covered with blood, moaning fee- 
bly at first, and afterwards silent, if not 
breathless. Ghastly wounds covered his 
head, and his arms and shoulders were 
livid with bruises. The neighboring peas- 
ants surrounded the apparently lifeless 
body, and listened with awe to the fren- 
zied imprecations of Frau Proch upon 
the murderer of her son. “ May he die 
in a foreign land,” said she, lifting her 
withered hands to Heaven, “ without wife 
to nurse him or priest to speak peace to 
his soul! May his body lie unburied, a 
prey for wolves and vultures! May his 
inheritance pass into the hands of stran- 
gers, and his name perish from the earth!” 
They muttered their prayers, as they en- 
countered her bloodshot, but tearless eyes, 
and left her with her son. 
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For a whole day and night he did not 
speak ; then a violent brain-fever set in, 
and he raved. continually. He fancied 
himself pursued by Hans Stolzen, and re- 
coiled as from the blows of his staff. When 
this was reported, suspicion was directed 
at once to Stolzen as the criminal; but 
before an arrest could be made, it was 
found that he had fled. His disappear- 
ance confirmed the belief of his guilt. 
In truth, it was the rejected suitor, who, 
in a fit of jealous rage, had waylaid his 
rival in the dark, beat him, and left him 
for dead. d 

Katrine, who had always disliked Stol- 
zen, especially after he had pursued her 
with his coarse and awkward gallantry, 
now naturally felt a warmer affection for 
the victim of his brutality. She threw 
off all disguise, and went frequently to 
Frau Proch’s cottage, to aid in nursing 
the invalid during his slow and painful 
recovery. She had, one day, the un- 
speakable pleasure of catching the first 
gleam of returning sanity in her hapless 
lover, as she bent over him and with 
gentle fingers smoothed his knotted fore- 
head and temples. An indissoluble tie 
now bound them together; their mutual 
love was corfsecrated by suffering and 
sacrifice ; and they vowed to be faithful 
in life and in death. 

When Carl at length became strong 
and commenced labor, he hoped speedi- 
ly to claim his betrothed, and was wait- 
ing a favorable opportunity to obtain her 
father’s consent to their marriage. The 
scars were the only evidence of the suf 
fering he had endured. No bones had 
been broken, and he was as erect and as 
vigorous as before the assault. But Carl, 
most unfortunate of men, was not des- 
tined so soon to enjoy the happiness for 
which he hoped,—the love that had call- 
ed him back to life. As the robber eagle 
sits on his cliff, waiting till the hawk has 
seized the ring-dove, then darts down 
and beats off the captory that he may 
secure for himself the prize,—so Schön- 
feld, not uninformed of what was going 
on, stood ready to pounce upon the suit- 
or who should gain Katrine’s favor, and 
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sweep the last rival out of the way. An 
officer in the king’s service appeared in 
the village to draw the conscripts for the 
army, and the young men trembled like 
penned-up sheep at the entrance of 
the blood-stained butcher, not knowing 
who would be seized for the shambles. 
The officer had apparently, been a friend 
and companion of Schénfeld’s in for- 
mer days, and passed some time at his 
house. It was perhaps only a coinci- 
dence, but it struck the neighbors as 
very odd at least, that Carl Proch was 
the first man drawn for the army. He 
had no money to hire a substitute, and 
there was no alternative; he must serve 
his three years. This last blow was too 
much for his poor mother. Worn down 
by her constant assiduity in nursing 
him, and overcome by the sense of ut- 
ter desolation, she sunk into her grave, 
and was buried on the very day that 
Carl, with the other recruits, was marched 
off. 

What new torture the betrothed Kat- 
rine felt is not to be told. Three years 
were to her an eternity ; and her imagina- 
tion called up such visions of danger from 
wounds, privations, and disease, that she 
parted from her lover as though it were 
forever. The miller found that the light 
and the melody of his house were gone. 
Katrine was silent and sorrowful; her 
frame wasted and her step grew feeble. 
To all his offers of condolence she made 
no reply, except to remind him how with 
tears she had besought his interference in 
Carls behalf. She would not be com- 
forted. The father little knew the feel- 
ing she possessed; he had thought that 
her attachment to her rustic lover was 
only a girlish fancy, and that she would 
speedily forget him; but now her de- 
spairing look frightened him. To the 
neighbors, who looked inquisitively as he 
sat by the mill-door, smoking, he com- 
plained of the quality of his tobacco, 
vowing that it made his eyes so tender 
that they watered upon the slightest 
whiff. 

For six months Schonfeld wisely kept 
away; that period, he thought, would be 
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long enough to efface any recollection of 
the absent soldier. Then he presented 
himself, and, in his usual imperious way, 
offered his hand to Katrine.. The miller 
was inclined to favor his stit. In wealth 
and position Schönfeld was first in the vil- 
lage ; he would be a powerful ally, and a 
very disagreeable enemy. In fact, Rau- 
chen really feared to refuse the demand ; 
and he plied his daughter with such ar- 
gument as he could command, hoping to 
move her to accept the offer. Katrine, 
however, was convinced of the truth of 
her former suspicion, that Carl was a 
victim of Schonfeld’s craft; and her re- 
jection of his proposal was pointed with 
an indignation which she took no pains 
to conceal. The old scar showed strange- 
ly white in his purple face, as he left the 
mill, vowing vengeance for the affront. 

Rauchen and his daughter were now 
more solitary than ever. The father had 
forgotten the roaring stories he used to tell 
to the neighboring peasants, over foaming 
flagons of ale, at the little inn; he sat 
at his mill-door and smoked incessantly. 
Katrine shunned the festivities in which 
she was once queen, and her manner, 
though kindly, was silent and reserved ; 
she went to church, it is true, but she 
wore a look of settled sorrow that awed 
curiosity and even repelled sympathy. 
But scandal is a plant that needs no root 
in the earth; like the houseleek, it can 
thrive upon air; and those who separate 
themselves the most entirely from the 
world are apt, for that very reason, to 
receive the larger share of its attention. 
The village girls looked first with pity, 
then with wonder, and at length with 
aversion, upon the gentle and unfortu- 
nate Katrine. Careless as she was with 
regard to public opinion, she saw not , 
without pain the altered looks of her old 
associates, and before long she came to 
know the cause. A cruel suspicion had 
been whispered about, touching her in a 
most tender point. It was not without 
reason, so the gossip ran, that she had 
refused so eligible an offer of marriage 
as Schonfeld’s. The story reached the 
ears of Rauchen, at last. With a fierce 
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energy, such as he had never exhibited 
before, he tracked it from cottage to cot- 
tage, until he came to Schénfeld’s house- 
keeper, who refused to give her author- 
ity. ‘The next market-day Rauchen en- 
countered the former suitor and publicly 
charged him with the slander, in such 
terms as his baseness deserved. Schön- 
feld, thrown off his guard by the sud- 
den attack, struck his adversary a heavy 
blow; but the miller rushed upon him, 
and left him to be carried home, a bundle 
of aches and bruises. After this the 
tongues of the gossips were quiet; no 
one was willing to answer for guesses 
or rumors at the end of Rauchen’s 
staff; and the father and daughter re- 
sumed their monotonous mode of life. 

The three years at length passed, and 
Carl Proch returned home,—a trifle more 
sedate, perhaps, but the same noble, man- 
ly.fellow. How warmly he was received 
by the constant Katrine it is not necessary 
to relate. Rauchen was not disposed to 
thwart his long-suffering daughter any 
further ; and with his consent the young 
couple were speedily married, and lived 
in his house. The gayety of former 
years came back; cheerful songs and 
merry laughter were heard in the lately 
silent rooms. Rauchen himself grew 
younger, especially after the birth of a 
grandson, and often resumed his old 
place at the inn, telling the old sto- 
ries with the old gusto over the ever- 
welcome ale. But one morning, not 
long after, he was found dead in his bed ; 
a smile was on his face, and his limbs 
were stretched out as in peaceful re- 
pose. 

There was no longer any tie to bind 
Carl to his native village. All his kin, as 
well as Katrine’s, were in the grave. He 
was not bred a miller, and did not feel 
competent to manage the mill. Besides, 
his mind had received new ideas while 
he was in the army. He had heard of 
countries where men were equal before 
the laws, where the peasant owed no al- 
legiance but to society. The germ of 
liberty had been planted in tie breast, 
and he could no longer live contented 
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with the rank in which he had been born. 
At least he wished that his children might 
grow up free from the chilling: influences 
that had fallen upon him. At his earnest 
persuasion, Katrine consented that the 
mill should be sold, and soon after, with 
his wife and child, he went to Bremen 
and embarked for America. 


We must now follow the absconding 
Stolzen, who, with his bag of thalers, had 
made good his escape into England. He 
lived in London, where he found society 
among his countrymen. His habitual 
shrewdness never deserted him, and from 
small beginnings he gradually amassed a 
moderate fortune. His first experiment 
in proposing for a wife satisfied him, but 
in a great city his sensual nature was 
fully developed. His brutal passions 
were unchecked; conscience seemed to 
have left him utterly. At length he 
began to think about quitting London. 
He was afraid to return to Germany, 
for, as he had left Carl to all appear- 
ance dead, he thought the officers of 
the law would seize him. He deter- 
mined to go to Australia, and secured 
a berth in a clipper ship bound for 
Melbourne, but some accident prevented 
his reaching the pier in season; the ves- 
sel sailed without him, and was never 
heard of afterwards. Then he proposed 
to buy an estate in Canada; but the own- 
er failed to make his appearance at the 
time appointed for the negotiation, and 
the bargain was not completed. At last 
he took passage for New York, whither a 
Hebrew acquaintance of his had gone, a 
year or two before, and was established 
as a broker. Upon arriving in that city, 
Stolzen purchased of an agent a tract of 
land in a Western State, situated on the 
shore of Lake Michigan; and after re- 
serving a sum of money for immediate 
purposes, he deposited his funds with his 
friend, the broker, and started westward. 
He travelled the usual *route by rail, 
then a short distance in a mail-coach, 
which carried him within six miles of his 
farm. Leaving his luggage to be sent 
for, he started to walk the remaining dis- 
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tance. It was a sultry day, and the prai- 
rie road was anything but pleasant to a 
pedestrian unaccustomed to heat and 
dust. After walking less than an hour, 
he determined to stop at a small house 
near the road, for rest, and some water 
to quench his thirst ; but as he approach- 
ed, the baying hounds, no less than the 
squalid children about the door, repelled 
him, and he went on to the next house. 
He now turned down a green lane, be- 
tween rows of thrifty trees, to a neat log- 
cabin, whose nicely-plastered walls and 
the regular fence inclosing it testified 
to the thrift and good taste of the owner. 
He knocked ; all was still. Again, and 
thirsty as he was, he was on the point of 
leaving, when he heard a step within. 
He waited; the door opened, and before 
him stood Katrine ! 

She did not know him; but he had not 
forgotten that voluptuous figure nor those 
melting blue eyes. He preferred his re- 
quests, looking through the doorway at the 
same time to make sure that she had no 
protector. Katrine brought the stranger 
a gourd of water, and offered him a 
chair. She did not see the baleful eyes 
he threw after her as she went about her 
household duties. Stolzen had dropped 
from her firmament like a fallen and for- 
gotten star. Secure in her unsuspecting 
innocence, she chirruped to her baby and 
resumed her sewing. 

That evening, when Carl Proch re- 
turned from his field, after his usual hard 
day’s labor, he found his wife on the floor, 
sobbing, speechless, and the child, unno- 
ticed, crying in his cradle. His dog sat 
by the hearth with a look of almost intel- 
ligent sympathy, and whined as his mas- 
ter entered the room. He raised Katrine 
and held her in his arms like a child, cov- 
ered her face with kisses, and implored 
her to speak. She seemed to be in a fear- 
ful dream, and shrunk from some imagined 
danger in the extremest terror. Gradu- 
ally her sobs became less frequent, her 
tremors ceased, and she smiled upon the 

manly face that met hers, as though she 
had only suffered from an imaginary fright. 
But when she felt her hair floating upon 
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her shoulders, saw the almost speaking 
face of the dog, Bruno, and became con- 
scious of the cries of the neglected child, 
the wave of agony swept over her again, 
and she could utter only brøken ejacula- 
tions. As word after word came from 
her lips, the unhappy husband’s flesh 
tingled; his hair stiffened with horror ; 
every nerve seemed to be strung with a 
new and maddening tension. There was 
for him no such thing as fatigue, no dis- 
tance, no danger,—no law, no hereafter, 
no God. All thought and feeling were 
drowned in one wild desire for ven- 
geance,—vengeance swift, terrible, and 
final. 

He first caressed the dog as though 
he had been a brother; he put his arms 
about the shaggy neck, and shook each 
faithful paw; he made his wife caress 
him also. “God be praised, dear Ka- 
trine, for your protector, the dog!” said 
he. “Come, now, Bruno!” 

Katrine saw him depart with his dog 
and gun; but if she guessed his errand, 
she did not dare remonstrate. He walked 
off rapidly,—the dog in advance, now 
and then baying as though he were on 
a trail. 

In the night he returned, and he smiled 
grimly as he set down the rifle in its ac- 
customed corner. His wife was waiting 
for him with intense anxiety. It was 
marvellous to her that he was so cheerful. 
He trotted her upon his knee, pressed 
her a hundred times to his bosom, kissed 
her forehead, lips, and cheeks, called her 
his pretty Kate, his dear wife, and every 
endearing name he knew. So’they sat, 
like lovers in their teens, till the purpling 
east told of a new day. 

The luggage of one Stolzen, a stage- 
coach passenger, remained at the tavern 
uncalled-for, for nearly a year. No one 
knew the man, and his disappearance, 
though a profound mystery, was not an 
uncommon thing in a new country. The 
Hebrew broker in New York received 
no answers to his letters, though he had 
carefully preserved the post-otlice address 
which Stolzen had given him. He be- 
gan to fear lest he should be obliged to 
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fulfil the duty of heirship to the property 
deposited with him. To quiet his natural 
apprehensions in view of this event, he 
determined to follow Stolzen’s track, as 
much of it as lay in this world, at least, 
and find out what had become of him. 
Upon arriving in the neighborhood, the 
Jew had a thorough search made. The 
country was scouréd, and on the third 
day there was a discovery. A man walk- 
ing on the sandy margin of a river, about 
two or three miles from Carl’s house, saw 
a skull before him. As the steep bluff 
nearly overhung the spot where he stood, 
he conjectured that the body to which 
the skull belonged was to be found above 
on its verge. He climbed up, and there 
saw a headless skeleton. It was the body 
of Stolzen, as his memorandum-book and 
other articles showed. His pistol was 
in his pocket, and still loaded; that fact 
precluded the idea of suicide. Moreover, 
upon examining more closely, 2 bullet- 
hole was found in his breast-bone, around 
which the parts were broken outwardly, 
showing that the ball must have entered 
from behind. It was clear that Stolzen 
had been murdered. 

The curse of Frau Proch had been 
most terribly fulfilled. : 

Circumstances soon pointed to Carl 
Proch as the perpetrator. A stranger, 
corresponding to the deceased in size and 
dress, had been seen, about the time of his 
disappearance, by the neighboring family, 
walking towards Proch’s house; and on 
the evening of the same day an Irishman 
met Carl going at a rapid rate, with a gun 
on his shoulder, as though in furious pur- 
suit of some one. A warrant for his ar- 
rest was issued, and he was lodged in jail 
to await his trial. If now the Hebrew 
had followed the lex talionis, after the 
manner of his race in ancient times, it 
might have fared badly with poor Carl. 
But as soon as the broker was satisfied 
beyond a peradventure that the depositor 
was acually dead, he hastened back to 
New York, joyful as a crow over a new- 
ly-found carcass, to administer upon the 
estate, leaving the law to take its own 
course with regard to the murderer. 
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Beyond the two facts just mentioned 
as implicating Carl, nothing was proved - 
at the trial. Jameson, the lawyer, whom 
I mentioned at the beginning of this story, 
was engaged for the defence. He found 
Carl singularly uncommunicative; and 
though the government failed to make 
out a shadow of a case against his client, 
he was yet puzzled in his own mind by 
Carl’s silence, and his real or assumed 
indifference. Katrine was in court with 
her child in her arms, watching the pro- 
ceedings with the closest attention ; though 
she, as well as Carl, was unable to under- 
stand any but the most familiar and col- 
loquial English. The case was speedily 
decided; the few facts presented to the 
jury appeared to have no necessary con- 
nection, and there was no known motive 
for the deed. The jury unanimously ac- 
quitted Carl, and with his wife and boy 
he left the court-room. The verdict was 
approved by the spectators, for no man 
in the neighborhood was more universal- 
ly loved and respected than Carl Proch. 

Having paid Jameson his fee for his 
services, Carl was about to depart, when 
the lawyer’s curiosity could be restrained 
no longer, and he called his client back 
to the private room of his office. 

“ Carl,” said he, “ you look like a good 
fellow, above anything mean or wicked ; 
but yet I don’t know what to make of 
you. Now you are entirely through with 
this scrape; you are acquitted; and I 
want to know what is the meaning of it 
all. Iwill keep it secret from all your 
neighbors. Did you kill Stolzen, or not ?” 

“Well, if I did,” he answered, “can 
they do anything with me ?” 

“ No,” said Jameson. 

“ Not, if I acknowledge ? ” 

“No, you have been acquitted by a 
jury; and by our law a man can never 
be tried twice for the same offence. You 
are safe, even if you should go into court 
and confess the deed.” 

“Well, then, I did kill him,—and I _ 
would again !” 

For the moment, a fierce light gleamed 
upon the calm and kindly face. Then, 
feeling that his answer would give a false 
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view of the case, without the previous 
history of the parties, Carl sat down and 
in his broken English told to his lawyer 


the story I have here attempted to re- 


cord. It was impossible to doubt a word 
of it; for the simplicity and pathos of the 
narrative were above all art. Here was 
a simple case, which the boldest inventor 
of schemes to punish villany would have 
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been afraid to use. Its truth is the thing 
that most startles the mind accustomed to 
deal with fictions. 

We leave Carl to return to his farm 
with his wife, for whom hë had suffered 
so much, and with the hope that no fur- 
ther temptation may come to him in such 
a guise as almost to make murder a vir- 
tue. 


THE TELEGRAPH. 


Tunov lonely Bay of Trinity, 
Ye bosky shores untrod, 

Lean, breathless, to the white-lipped sea 
And hear the voice of God! 


From world to world His couriers fly, 
Thought-winged and shod with fire ; 
The angel of His stormy sky 
Rides down the sunken wire. 


What saith the herald of the Lord ?— 
“ The world’s long strife is done ! 

Close wedded by that mystic cord, 
Her continents are one. 


* And one in heart, as one in blood, 
Shall all her peoples be ; 

The hands of human brotherhood 
Shall clasp beneath the sea. 


“ Through Orient seas, o’er Afric’s plain, 
And Asian mountains borne, 

The vigor of the Northern brain 
Shall nerve the world outworn. 


“From clime to clime, from shore to shore, 
Shall thrill the magic thread ; 

The new Prometheus steals once more 
The fire that wakes the dead! l 


“« Earth gray with age shall hear the strain 
Which o’er her childhood rolled ; 

For her the morning stars again 
Shall sing their song of old. 


_ “For, lo! the fall of Ocean’s wall, 


Space mocked, and Time outrun !— 


Or 
© 
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And round the world, the thought of all ` 
Is as the thought of one !” 


Oh, reverently and thankfuliy 
The mighty wonder own! 

The deaf can hear, the blind may see, 
The work is God’s alone. 


Throb on, strong pulse of thunder! beat 
From answering beach to beach! 
Fuse nations in thy kindly heat, 
And melt the chains of each! 


Wild terror of the sky above, 
Glide tamed and dumb below! 
Bear gently, Ocean’s carrier-dove, 

Thy errands to and fro! 


Weave on, swift shuttle of the Lord, 
Beneath the deep so far, 

The bridal robe of Earth’s accord, 
The funeral shroud of war ! 


The poles unite, the zones agree, 
The tongues of striving cease ; 
As on the Sea of Galilee, 
The Christ is whispering, “ Peace!” 


THE BIRDS OF THE GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 


Tue singing-birds whose notes are 
familiar to us, in towns and villages and 
the suburbs of the city, are found in the 
breeding-season only in these places, 
and are strangers to the deep woods and 
solitary pastures. Most of our singing- 
birds follow in the wake of the pioneer 
of the wilderness, and increase in num- 
bers with the clearing and settlement of 
the country,—not, probably, from any 
dependence on the protection of man- 
kind, but on account of the inereased 
abundance of the insect food up6n which 
they subsist, consequent upon the tilling 
of the ground. It is well known that 
the labors of the husbandman cause an 
excessive multiplication of all those spe- 
cies of insects whose larvae are cherished 
in the soil, and of all that infest the or- 
chard and garden. The farm is capable 


of supporting insects just in proportion 
to its capacity for producing corn and 
fruit. Insects will multiply with their 
means of subsistence in and upon the 
earth; and birds, if not destroyed by ar- 
tificial methods, will increase in propor- 
tion to the multiplication of those insects 
which constitute their principal food. 
These considerations will sufficiently 
account for the fact, which often excites 
a little astonishment, that more singing- 
birds are found in the suburbs of the 
city, and among the parks and gardens 
of the city, than in the deep forest, 
where, even in the singing-season, the 
silence is sometimes melancholy. It is 
still to be remarked, that the species 
which are thus familiar in their habits 
do not include all the singing-birds, but 
they include all that are well known to 
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the majority of our people. These are 
the birds of the garden and orchard. 
There are many other species, wild and 
solitary in their habits, which are delight- 
ful songsters in uncultivated regions re- 
mote from the town. But even these are 
rare in the depths of the forest. They 
live on the edge of the wood and in the 
half-wooded pasture. 

The birds of the garden and orchard 
have been frequently described, and their 
habits are very generally known; but in 
the usual descriptions little" has been said 
of their powers and peculiarities of song. 
In the present sketches, I have given 
particular attention to the vocal powers 
of the different birds, and have endeav- 
ored to designate the parts which each one 
performs in the grand hymn of Nature. 
I shall first introduce the Song-Sparrow, 
(Fringilla melodia,) a little bird that is 
universally known and admired. The 
Song-Sparrow is the earliest visitant and 
the latest resident of the vocal tenants 
of the field. He is plain in his vesture, 
undistinguished from the female by any 
superiority of plumage, and comes forth 
in the spring and takes his departure 
in the autumn in the same suit of russet 
and gray by which he is always recog- 
nized. 

In March, before the violet has ven- 
tured to peep out from the southern knoll 
of the pasture or the sunny brow of the 
hill, while the northern skies are liable to 
pour down at any hour a storm of sleet 
and snow, the Song-Sparrow, beguiled 
by southern winds, has already made his 
appearance, and, on still mornings, may 
be heard warbling his few merry notes, 
as if to make the earliest announcement 
of his arrival. He is, therefore, the true 
harbinger of spring, and, though not the 
sweetest songster of the woods, has the 
merit of bearing to man the earliest 
tidings of the opening year, and of de- 
claring the first vernal promises of Na- 
ture. As the notes of those birds that 
sing only in the night come with a double 
charm to our ears, because they are har- 
monized by silence and hallowed by the 
hour that is sacred to repose,—in like 
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manner does the Song-Sparrow delight 
us in tenfold measure, because he sings 
the sweet prelude to the universal hymn 
of Nature. 

His haunts are the pastures which have 
been half reduced to tillage, and are still 
partially filled with wild shrubbery; for 
he is not so familiar in his habits as the 
Hair-bird, that comes close up to our 
door-step, to find the crumbs that are 
swept from our tables. Though his voice 
is constantly heard in the garden and 
orchard, he selects a more retired spot 
for his nest, preferring not to trust his 
progeny to the doubtful mercy of the 
lords of creation. In some secure re- 
treat, under a tussock of herbage or a 
tuft of shrubbery, the female sits upon 
her nest of soft dry grass, containing 
four or five eggs, of a greenish white 
ground, almost entirely covered with 
brownish specks. Commencing in April, 
she rears three broods of young during 
the season, and her mate prolongs his 
notes until the last brood has flown from 
the nest. 

The notes of the Song-Sparrow would 
not entitle him to be ranked among our 
principal singing-birds, were it not for 
the remarkable variations of his song, in 
which respect he is equalled, I think, by 
no other bird. Of these variations there 
are seven or eight which may be dis- 
tinctly recognized, and differing enough 
to be considered separate tunes. The 
bird does not warble these in regular suc- 
cession; he is in the habit of repeating 
one several times, and then leaves it, 
and repeats another in a similar manner. 
Mr. Paine * took note, on one occasion, 
of the number of times a Song-Sparrow 
sang each of the tunes, and the order of 
singing them. Of.the tunes, as he had 
numbered them, the bird “sang No. 1, 
27 times; No. 2, 36 times; No. 3, 23 
times; No. 4, 19 times; No. 5, 21 times; 
No. 6, 82 times; No. 7, 18 times. Per- 
haps next he would sing No. 2, then per- 
haps No. 4, or 5, and so on.” Mr. Paine 


* Mr. Charles S. Paine, of East Randolph, 
who, I believe, was the first to observe this 
habit of the Song-Sparrow. 
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adds, “ Some males will sing each tune 
about fifty times, though seldom; some 
will only sing them from five to ten times. 
But as far as I have observed, each male 
has his seven songs. Ihave applied the 
rule to as many as a dozen different 
birds, and the result has been the same.” 

An individual will sometimes, for half 
a day, confine himself almost entirely to 
a few of these variations; but he will 
commonly sing each one more or less 
in the course of the day. I have ob- 
served also, that, when one principal 
singer takes up a particular tune, other 
birds in the vicinity will unite in the 
same. The several variations are most- 
ly in triple time, a few in common time, 
and there is an occasional blending of 
both in the same tune, which consists 
usually of four bars or strains, sometimes 
five, though the song is frequently broken 
off at the end of the third strain. This 
habit of varying his notes through so 
many permutations, and the singularly 
fine intonations of many of them, entitle 
the Song-Sparrow to a very high rank as 
a singing-bird. 

There is a manifest difference in the 
expression of these several tunes. The 
one which I have marked as No. 3 is 
particularly plaintive, and is usually in 
common time. No. 2 is the one which 
I think is most frequently sung. Ño. 5 
is querulous and entirely unmusical. 
There is a remarkable precision in the 
song of this bird, and the finest singers 
are those which, in the language of mu- 
sicians, have the least execution. There 
are some individuals that blend their 
notes together so promiscuously, and use 
so many flourishes, that it is dificult to 
identify their song, or to perceive its ex- 
pression. 

Whether these tunes of the Song-Spar- 
row express to his mate, or to others of 
his species, different sentiments, and con- 
vey different messages, or whether the 
bird adopts them for his own amusement, 
I have not been able to determine. Nei- 
ther have I learned whether a certain 
hour of the day or a certain state of the 
weather predisposes him to sing a partic- 
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ular tune. This point may, perhaps, be 
determined by some future observer; 
and it may be ascertained that the birds 
of this species have their matins and 
their vespers, their songs of rejoicing 
and of complaining, of courtship when 
in presence of their mate, and of encour- 
agement and solace when she is sitting 
upon her nest. As Nature has a benev- 
olent and a definite object in every in- 
stinct which she has established among 
her creatures, it is not probable that this 
habit of the Song-Sparrow is the mere 
result of accident. All the variations of 
his song are given, with the specimens, at 
the end of this article, and, though indi- 
viduals differ in their singing, the notes 
will afford the reader a good general 
idea of the several tunes. 

Soon after the arrival of the Song-Spar- 
row, when the spring-flowers have begun 
to be conspicuous in the meadow, we are 
greeted by the more fervent and length- 
ened notes of the Vesper-bird, (Fringilla 
graminea,) poured out with a peculiarly 
pensive modulation. This species closely 
resembles the former, but may be distin- 
guished from it, when on the wing, by 
two white lateral feathers in the tail. 
The chirp of the Song-Sparrow is also - 
louder, and pitched on a lower key, than 
that of the present species. By careless 
observers, these two Finches, on account 
of the similarity in their general appear- 
ance and habits, are considered identical. 
The Vesper-bird, however, is the least 
familiar of the two, and, when both are 
singing at the same time, will be found to 
occupy a position more remote from the 
house than the other. In several locali- 
ties, these two species are distinguished 
by the names of Bush-Sparrow and 
Ground-Sparrow, from their supposed 
different habits of placing their nests, one 
in a bush and the other on the ground. 
But they do not in fact differ in this re- 
spect, as each species occasionally builds 
in both ways. 

The Vesper-bird attracts more general 
attention to his notes than the Sparrow, 
because he sings a longer, though a more 
monotonous song, and warbles with more 
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fervency. His notes bear considerable 
resemblance to those of the Canary-bird, 
but they are more subdued and plaintive, 
and have a peculiar reedy sound, which 
is never perceived in the notes of the 
Canary. This bird is periodical in his 
habits of song, confining his lays to par- 
ticular hours of the day and conditions 
of the weather. The Song-Sparrow, on 
the contrary, sings about equally from 
morning to night, and but little more at 
one hour than another; and the different 
performers of this species do not seem to 
join in concert. This habit renders the 
latter more companionable, at the same 
time it causes his notes to be less regard- 
ed than those of the Vesper-bird, who 
pours them forth more sparingly, and at 
regular periods. 

The Vesper-bird begins with all his kin- 

dred in a general concert at early dawn, 
after which they are comparatively silent 
until sunset, when they repeat their con- 
cert, with still greater zeal than they 
chanted in the morning. It is from this 
circumstance that it has obtained the 
name it bears,—from its evening hymn, or 
vespers. I have heard this name applied 
to it only in one locality ; but it is so pre- 
cisely applicable to its habits, that I have 
thought it worthy of being retained as its 
distinguishing cognomen. There are par- 
ticular states of the weather that fre- 
quently call out the birds of this species 
into a general concert at other periods 
of the day,—as when rain is suddenly fol- 
lowed by sunshine, or when a clear sky 
is suddenly darkened by clouds, present- 
ing to them a sort of occasional morn 
and occasional even. It may be re- 
marked, that you seldom hear one of 
these birds singing alone ; but when one 
begins, all others in the vicinity immedi- 
ately join him. 

The usual resorts of the Vesper-bird 
are the pastures and the hay-fields ; 
hence the name of Grass-Finch, by 
which he is usually distinguished. His 
voice is heard frequently by the rustic 
roadsides, where he picks up a consider- 
able portion of his subsistence. This is 
the little bird that so generally serenades 
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us during our evening walks, at a little 
distance from the town, and not so far 
into the woods as the haunts of the 
Thrushes. When we go out into the 
country, on pleasant days in June or 
July, at nightfall, we hear multitudes of 
them singing sweetly from a hundred dif- 
ferent points in the fields and farms. 

Among the birds which are endowed 
by Nature with the gift of song in connec- 
tion with gaudy plumage is the Ameri- 
ean Goldfinch, or Hemp-bird, (Fringilla 
tristis,) one of the most interesting and 
delicate of the feathered tribe.. Of all 
our birds this bears the closest resem- 
blance to the Canary, both in his plu- 
mage and in the notes of his sone. He 
cannot be ranked with the finest of our 
songsters, being deficient in compass and 
variety. But he has great sweetness of 
tone, and is equalled by few birds in the 
rapidity of his execution. His note of 
complaint is exactly like that of the Ca- 
nary, and is heard at almost all times of 
the year. He utters also, when flying, a 
very animated series of notes, during the 
repeated undulations of his flight, and 
they seem to be uttered with each effort 
he makes to rise. 

It is remarkable that this bird, though 
he often rears two broods in a season, 
does not begin to build his nest until 
July, after the first broods of the Robin 
and the Song-Sparrow have flown from 
their nests. Mr. Augustus Fowler * is 
of opinion, from his observation of their 
habits of feeding their young, that the 
cause of this procrastination is, “ that they 
would be unable to find, in the spring 
and early summer, those new and milky 
seeds which are the necessary food of 
their young,” and takes occasion to al- 


* Mr. Augustus Fowler of Danversport, who 
has made one of the finest collections of the 
eggs of native birds. His drawings of the 
same are beautifully executed, accompanied 
by representations of the nests and of the 
foliage that surrounded them. This gentleman 
and his brother, Mr. S. P. Fowler, have found 
leisure, during the intervals of their occupa- 
tion in a mechanical art, to acquire a knowl- 
edge of certain branches of natural history 
which would do honor to a professor. 
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lude to that beneficent law of Nature 
which provides that these birds “ should 
not bring forth their young until the very 
time when those seeds used by them for 
food have passed into the milk, in which 
state they are easily dissolved by the 
stomach, and when an abundant supply 
may always be found.” 

The Hemp-birds are remarkable for 
associating at a certain season, and sing- 
ing, as it were, in choirs. “During spring 
and summer,” says Mr. Fowler, “ they 
rove about in small flocks, and -in July 
will assemble together in considerable 
numbers on a particular tree, seemingly 
for no other purpose than to sing. These 
concerts are held by them on the fore- 
noon of each day, for a week or ten days, 
after which they soon commence build- 
ing their nests. I am inclined to believe 
that this is their time of courtship, and 
that they have a purpose in these meet- 
ings beside that of singing. If perchance 
one is heard in the air, the males utter 
their call-note with great emphasis, par- 
ticularly if the new-comer be a female; 
and while in her undulating flight she 
describes a circle, preparatory to alight- 
ing, they will stand almost erect, move 
their heads to the right and left, and 
burst simultaneously into song.” - 

While engaged in these concerts, it 
would seém as if they were governed by 
some rule, that enabled them to time 
their voices, and to swell or diminish the 
volume of sound. Some of this effect 
is undoubtedly produced by the gradual 
manner in which the different voices join 
in harmony, beginning with one or two, 
and increasing in numbers in a sort of 
geometrical progression, until all are sing- 
ing at once, and then in the same gradual 
manner becoming silent. This produces 
the effect of a perfect crescendo and di- 
minuendo. Beginning, as it seems, at a 
distance, one voice leads on another, and 
the numbers multiply until they make 
a loud shout, which dies away gradu- 
ally until one single voice winds up 
the chorus, . These concerts are repeat- 
ed at intervals, sometimes for an hour 
in duration, 
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Another peculiar. habit of the Hemp- 
bird is that of building a nest, and then 
tearing it to pieces before any eggs have - 
been deposited in it, and using the ma- 
terials to make a new nest in another lo- 
cality. In former years I have repeated- 
ly watched this singular operation, in the 
Lombardy poplars that stood before my 
study-windows. I have thought that the 
male bird only was addicted to this prac- 
tice, and that this might be his method 
of amusement while unprovided with a 
partner. The nest of the Hemp-bird is 
made of cotton, the down of the fern, and 
other soft materials, woven together with 
threads and the fibres of bark, and lined 
with thistle-down, if it be late enough to 
obtain it, and sometimes with cow’s hair. 
It is commonly placed in the fork of the 
slender branches of a maple, linden, or 
poplar, and is fastened to them with sin- 
gular ingenuity. 

Among the earliest songsters of spring, 
occasionally tuning his voice before the 
arrival of the multitudinous choir, is the 
Crimson Finch or American Linnet 
(Fringilla purpurea). I have frequently 
heard his notes on warm days in March, 
and once, in a very mild season, I heard 
one warbling cheerily on the 18th of 
February. But the Linnet does not per- 
severe like the Song-Sparrow, after he 
has once commenced. His voice is only 
occasionally heard, until the middle of 
April, after which he is a very constant 
singer. 

The notes of this bird are very sim- 
ple and melodious, and some individuals 
greatly excel others in their powers of 
song. It is generally believed that the 
young males are the best singers, and 
that age diminishes their vocal capacity. 
The greater number utter only a few 
strains, resembling the notes of the War- 
bling Fly-catcher, ( Vireo gilvus,) and these 
are constantly repeated during the greater 
part of the day. His song consists of 
four or five bars or strains ; but there are 
individuals that extend them ad libitum, 
varying their notes after the manner of 
the Canary. The latter, however, sings 
with more precision, and is louder and 
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shriller in his tones. I have not observed 
that this bird is more prone to sing in the 
morning and evening than at noonday 
and at all hours. 

I have alluded to the fact that the 
finest singing-birds build their nests and 
seek their food either on the ground 
or among the shrubbery and the lower 
branches of trees, and that, when singing, 
they are commonly perched rather low. 
The Linnet is an exception to this gen- 
eral habit of the singing-birds, and, in 
company with the Warbling Fly-catchers, 
he is commonly high up in an elm or 
some other tall tree, and almost entirely 
out of sight, when exercising himself in 
song. It is this preference for the higher 
branches of trees that enables these birds, 
as well as the Golden. Robin, to be deni- 
zens of the city. Hence they may be 
heard singing as freely and melodiously 
from the trees on Boston Common as in 
the wild-wood or orchard in the country. 

I have seen the Linnet frequently in 
confinement; but he does not sing so well 
in a cage as in a state of freedom. His 
finest and most prolonged strains are 
delivered while on the wing. On such 
occasions only does he sing with fervor. 
While perched on a tree, his song is short 
and not greatly varied. If you closely 
watch his movements when he is singing, 
he may be seen on a sudden to take 
flight, and, while poising himself in the 
air, though still advancing, he pours out 
a continued strain of melody, not sur- 
passed by the notes of any other bird. 
On account of the infrequency of these 
occasions, it is seldom we have an oppor- 
tunity to witness a full exhibition of the 
musical powers of the Linnet. 

The male American Linnet is crimson 
on the head, neck, and throat, dusky on 
the upper part of its body, and beneath 
somewhat straw-colored. It is remark- 
able that a great many individuals are 
destitute of this color, being plainly clad, 
like the female. These are supposed to 
be old birds, and the loss of color is at- 
tributed to age. The same change takes 
place when the bird is confined. 

The little bird whose notes serve more 
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than those of any other species to enliven 
the summer noondays in our villages is 
the House-Wren (Troglodytes fulvus). 
It is said to reside and rear its young 
chiefly in the Middle States; but it is far 
from being uncommon in Massachusetts, 
and, as it extends its summer migrations 
to Labrador, it is probable that it breeds 
there also. It is evident, however, that 
its breeding-places are not confined to 
northern latitudes. It is a migratory 
bird, is never seen here in winter, but 
commonly arrives in May and returns 
south early in October. It builds in a 
hollow tree, like the Blue-bird, or in a 
box or other vessel provided for it, and 
by furnishing such accommodations we 
may easily entice one to make its home 
in our inclosures. 

The Wren is a very active bird, and 
one of the most restless of the feathered 
tribe. He is continually in motion, and 
even when singing he is always flitting 
about and changing his position. We 
see him in almost all places, as it were, 
at the same moment of time,—now war- 
bling in ecstasy from the roof of a shed, 
then, with his wings spread and feathers 
ruffled, scolding furiously at a Blue-bird 
or a Swallow that has alighted on his 
box, or driving a Robin from a cherry- 
tree that stands near his habitation. The 
next instant we observe him running 
along on a stone wall, and diving down 
and in and out, from one side to the 
other, through the openings between the 
stories, with all the nimbleness of a squir- 
rel. He is on the ridge of the barn-roof, 
he is peeping into the dove-cote, he is in 
the garden under the currant-bushes, or 
chasing a spider or a moth under a cab- 
bage-leaf; again he is on the roof of the 
shed, warbling vociferously ; and all these 
maneuvres and peregrinations have oc- 
cupied hardly a minute, so rapid and 
incessant is he in his motions. 

The notes of the Wren are very lively 
and garrulous, and, if not uttered more 
frequently during the heat of the day, 
are certainly more noticeable at this hour. 
There is a concert at noonday, as well 


as in the morning and evening, among 
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the birds, and in the former the Wren is 
one of the principal musicians. After 
the full rays of the sun have silenced 
the early performers, the Song-Sparrow 
and the Red Thrush continue to sing, at 
intervals, the greater part of the day. 
The Wren is likewise heard at all hours; 
but when the languishing heat of noon has 
arrived, and most of the birds are silent, 
the few that continue to sing become 
more than usually vocal, and seem to 
form a select company. They appear, 
indeed, to prefer the noonday, because 
the general silence that prevails at this 
hour renders their voices more distin- 
guishable than at other times. The birds 
which are thus, as it were, associated 
with the Wren, in this noonday concert, 
are the Bobolink, the Cat-bird, and the 
two Warbling Fly-catchers, occasionally 
joined by the few and simple notes of 
the Summer Yellow-bird. If we are in 
the vicinity of the deep woods, we may 
also hear, at this hour, the loud and shrill 
voice of the Golden-Crowned Thrush, a 
bird that is partial to the heat of noon. 

Of all these, however, the Wren is the 
most remarkable, having a note that is 
singularly varied and animated. He ex- 
hibits great compass and power of exe- 
cution, but wants variety in his tones. 
He begins very sharp and shrill, like a 
grasshopper, then suddenly falis to a se- 
ries of low guttural notes, and ascends, 
like the rolling of a drum, to another 
series of high notes, rapidly trilled. Al- 
most without a pause, he recommences 
with his querulous insect-chirp, and pro- 
ceeds through the same trilling and demi- 
semiquavering as before. He is not par- 
ticular about the part of the song which 
he makes his closing note, but will leave 
off right in the middle of a strain, when 
he appears to be in the height of eestasy, 
to pick up a spider or a fly. 

As the Wren raises two broods of 
young in a season, his notes are pro- 
longed to a late period of the summer, 
being frequently heard in the second or 
third week in August. He leaves for a 
southern clime about the first of October. 
In his migratory habits he differs from 
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the European Wren, which is a constant 
resident in his native regions. 

Our American birds, like the Ameri- 
can flowers, have not been celebrated in 
classic song. They are scarcely known, 
except to our own people, and they have 
not in general been exalted by praise 
above their real merits. We read, both 
in prose and verse, the praises of the 
European Lark, Linnet, and Nightin- 
gale, and the English Robin Redbreast 
has been immortalized in song. But the 
American Robin, (Turdus migratorius,) 
though surnamed Redbreast, is a bird 
of different species and different habits. 
Little has been written about him, and 
he enjoys but little celebrity; he has 
never been puffed and overpraised, and, 
though universally admired, the many 
who admire him are diffident all the 
while, lest they are mistaken in their 
judgment and are wasting their admira- 
tion upon an object that is unworthy 
of it, and whose true merits fall short of 
their own estimate. 

I shall not ask pardon of those critics 
who are always canting about genius— 
and who would probably deny this gift 
to the Robin, because he cannot ery like 
a chicken or squall like a eat, and be- 
cause with his charming strains he does 
not mingle all sorts of discords and in- 
congruous sounds—for assigning to the 
Robin the highest rank as a singing-bird. 
Let them say of him, in the cant of mod- 
ern criticism, that his performances can- 
not be great, because they are faultless; 
it is enough for me, that his mellow notes, 
heard at the earliest flush of morning, in 
the more busy hour of noon, or the quiet 
lull of evening, come upon the ear in a 
stream of unqualified melody, as if he 
had learned to sing under the direct in- 
struction of that beautiful Dryad who 
taught the Lark and the Nightingale. 
The Robin is surpassed by certain birds 
in some particular qualities. The Mock- 
ing-bird has more power, the Red Thrush 
more variety, the Vesper-bird more exe- 
cution, and the Bobolink more anima- 
tion; but each of these birds has more 
faults than the Robin, and would be less 
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esteemed as a constant companion, a vo- 
calist for all hours, whose strains never 
tire and never offend. 

There are thousands who admire the 
Mocking-bird, because, after pouring forth 
a continued stream of ridiculous and dis- 
agreeable sounds, or a series of two or 
three notes repeated more than a hun- 
dred times in uninterrupted and monot- 
onous succession, he condescends to utter 
a single delightfully modulated strain. 
He often brings his tiresome ezxtravagan- 
zas to a magnificent climax of melody, 
and just as often concludes an inimitable 
chant with a most contemptible bathos. 
But the notes of the Robin are all melo- 
dious, all delightful,—loud without vocif- 
eration, mellow without monotony, fer- 
vent without ecstasy, and combining 
more of mellowness of tone, plaintive- 
ness, cheerfulness, and propriety of ex- 
ecution, than those of any other bird. 

The Robin is the Philomel of our 
spring and summer mornings in New 
England, and in all the country north 
and west of these States. Without his 
sweet notes, the mornings would be like 
a vernal landscape without flowers, or a 
summer-evening sky without tints. He 
is the chief performer in the delightful 
anthem that welcomes the rising day. 
Of the others, the best are but accom- 
paniments of more or less importance. 
Remove the Robin from this woodland 
orchestra, and it would be left without 
a soprano. Over all the northern parts 
of this continent, wherever there are any 
human. settlements, these birds are nu- 
merous and familiar. There is probably 
not an orchard in all New England that 
is not supplied with several of these mu- 
sicians. When we consider the millions 
thus distributed over this broad country, 
we can imagine the sublimity of that 
chorus which, from the middle of April 
until the‘last of July, must daily aseend 
to heaven from the voices of these birds, 
not one male of which is silent, on any 
pleasant morning, from the earliest flush 
of dawn until sunrise. 

In my boyhood, an early morning-walk 
was one of my favorite recreations, and 
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never can I forget those delightful matins 
that awaited me at every turn. Even 
then I wondered that so little admiration 
was expressed for the song of the Robin, 
who seemed to me to be ‘worthy of the 
highest regard. The Robin, when rear- 
ed in confinement, is one of the most af- 
fectionate and interesting of birds. His 
powers of song are likewise susceptible 
of great improvement. Though not 
prone to imitation, he may be taught to 
sing tunes, and to imitate the notes of 
other birds. I have heard one whistle 
“Over the water to Charlie” as well as 
it could be played with a fife. Indeed, 
this bird is so tractable, that I believe 
any well-directed efforts would never 
fail of teaching him to sing any simple 
melody. 

But what do we care about his power 
of learning artificial music ? Even if he 
could be taught to perform like a maes- 
tro, this would not enhance his value as 
a minstrel of the woods. We are con- 
cerned with the birds only as they are in 
a state of nature. -Itis the simplicity of 
the songs of birds, as I have before re- 
marked, that constitutes their principal 
charm ; and were the Robins so changed 
in their nature as to relinquish their na- 
tive notes, and sing only tunes hereafter, 


.we should listen to them with as much 


indifference as to the whistling of boys in 
the streets. 

In the elms on Boston Common, and 
in all the lofty trees in the suburbs as 
well as in the country villages, are two 
little birds whose songs are heard daily 
and hourly, from the middle of May until 
the latter part of summer. These are 
the Warbling Fly-catchers (Vireo gilvus 
and V. olivaceus). The first is common- 
ly designated as the Warbling Vireo, the . 
second’ as the Red-eyed Vireo. The for- 
mer arrives about a week or ten days 
earlier than the other, and becomes silent 
likewise at a somewhat earlier period. 
Both species are very similar in their 
habits, frequenting the villages in pref- 
erence to the woods, singing at all hours 
of the day, particularly at noon, taking 
all their insect prey from the leaves and 
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branches of trees, or seizing it as it flits 
by their perch, and amusing themselves, 
while thus employed, with oft-repeated 
fragments of song. Each builds a pen- 
alle nest, or places it in the fork of the 
slender branches of a tree. I have seen 
a nest of the Warbling Vireo placed less 
than fifteen feet from the ground, on a 
pear-tree, directly opposite the window 
of a chamber that was constantly occu- 
pied; but the nests of both species are 
usually suspended at a considerable 
height from the ground. 

The notes of the Warbling Vireo diate 
been described by the Hota, “ Brigadier, 
Brigadier, Bridget.” They are few, sim- 
ple, and melodious, and being often re- 
peated, they form a very important part 
of the sylvan music of cultivated and 
thickly-settled places. It is difficult to 
obtain sight of this little warbler while he 
is singing, on account of his small size, 
the olive color of his plumage, and his 
habit of perching among the dense fo- 
liage of the trees. 

‘The Red-eyed Vireo is more general- 
ly known by his note, because he is par- 
ticularly vocal during the heat of the 
long summer-days, when other birds are 
comparatively silent. The modulation 
of his notes is similar to that of the com- 


mon Robin, but his tones are sharper, - 


and he sings in a very desultory manner, 
leaving aF very frequently in the middle 
ofa strain to seize a moth or’ a` beetle. 
Singing, while he is engaged in song, 
never seems to be his sole ‘eiiployment. 
This is the little bird that warbles for us 
late in thé summer, after almost all other 
birds have become silent, uttering his 
moderate notes, as if for his own amuse- 
ment, during all the heat of the day, 
from the trees by the roadsides and in 
our inclosures. We might then sup- 
pose him to be repeating very moder- 
ately the words, “Do you hear me? 
Do you see me?” with the rising inflec- 
tion of the voice, and with a pause after 
each sentence, as if he waited for an an- 
swer. 

As soon as the cherry-tree is in blos- 
som, and when the oak and the maple 
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are beginning to unfold their plaited 
leaves, the loud and mellow notes of the 
Golden Robin (Icterus Baltimore) are 
heard for the first time in the year. I 
have never known the birds of this spe- 
cies to arrive before this date, and they 
seem to be governed by the supply of 
their insect food, which probably becomes 
abundant simultaneously with the flower- 
ing of the orchards. These birds may 
from that time be observed diligently 
hunting among the branches and foliage 
of the trees, and they appear to make a 
particular examination of the blossoms, 
from which they obtain a great variety 
of flies and beetles that are lodged in 
them. While thus employed, the bird 
frequently utters his brief, but loud and 
melodious notes; but he sings, like the 
Vireo, only while attending to the wants 
of life. Almost all remarkable singing- 
birds, when warbling, give themselves up 
entirely to song, and pay no regard to 
other demands upon their time until they 
have concluded. But the Golden Robin 
never relaxes from his industry, nor re- 
mains stationed upon the branch of a 
tree for the sole purpose of singing. He 
sings, like an industrious maid-of-all- 
work, only while employed in the or- 
dinary concerns of life. 

The Golden Robin is said to inhabit 
North America from Canada to Mexico; 
but there is reason to believe that the 
species is most abundant in the north- 
eastern parts of the continent, and that 
a greater number breed in the New Eng- 
land States than either south or west of 
this section. They are also more nu- 
merous in the suburbs of cities and towns 
than in the ruder and more primitive 
parts of the country. Their peculiar 
manner of protecting their pensile nests, 
by hanging them from the extremities of 
the lofty branches of an elm or other 
tall tree, enables the bird to “rear its 
young with great security, even in the 
heart of the city. The only animals that 
are able to reach their nests are the 


_ smaller squirrels, which sometimes descend 


the long, slender branches upon which 
they are suspended, and devour the eggs. 
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This depredation I have never witness- 
ed; but I have seen the Red Squirrel de- 
scend in this manner to devour the crys- 
alis of a certain insect, which was rolled 
up in a leaf. 

The ways and manners of the Golden 
Robin are very interesting. He is re- 
markable for his vivacity, and his bright 
plumage renders all his movements con- 
spicuous. His plumage needs no descrip- 
tion, since every one is familiar with its 
colors, as they are seen like flashes of 
fire among the trees. The bird derives 
its specific name (Baltimore) from the 
resemblance of its colors to the livery of 
Lord Baltimore of Maryland. The name 
of a bird ought to have either a sylvan 
or a poetic origin. This has neither. I 
prefer, therefore, the common and ex- 
pressive name of Golden Robin. 

This bird is supposed to possess con- 
siderable power of musical imitation. Still 
it may be observed that in all cases he 
gives the notes of those birds only whose 
voice resembles his own. Thus, he often 
repeats the song of the Red-bird, but in 
doing this he varies his own notes no 
more than he might do without meaning 
any imitation. Though he repeats but 
few notes, he utters them with great va- 
riety of modulation. Sometimes for sev- 
eral days he confines himself to a single 
strain, and afterwards for about an equal 
space of time he will adopt another strain. 
Sometimes he lengthens his brief notes 
into an extended melody, and sings in a 
sort of ecstasy, like the birds of the Finch 
tribe. Such musical paroxysms are ex- 
ceedingly rare in his case, and seem to 
be occasioned by some momentary exul- 
tation. 

The Golden Robin rears but one brood 
of young in this part of the country, and 
his cheerful notes are discontinued soon 
after the young have left their nest. The 
song of the old bird seems after this peri- 
od hardly necessary to the offspring, who 
keep up an incessant chirping from the 
moment of leaving their nest until they 
are able to accompany the old ones to 
the woods, whither they retire in the lat- 
ter part of the season. It is remarkable, 
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that, after a perfect silence of two or 
three weeks after this time, the Golden 
Robins suddenly make their appearance 
again for a few days, uttering the same 
merry notes with which they hailed the 
arrival of summer. They soon disap- 
pear again, and before autumn arrives 
they make their annual journey to the 
South, where they pass the winter. 

There is no singing-bird in New Eng- 
land that enjoys the notoriety of the 
Bobolink (Icterus agripennis). He is 
like a rare wit in our social or political 
circles. Everybody is talking about him 
and quoting his remarks, and all are de- 
lighted with his company. He is not 
without great merits as a songster; but 
he is well known and admired, because 
he is showy, noisy, and flippant, and sings 
only in the open field, and frequently 
while poised on the wing, so that every- 
body who hears him can see him, and 
know who is the author of the strains 
that afford him so much delight. He 
sings also at broad noonday, when every- 
body is out, and is seldom heard before 
sunrise, while other birds are pouring 
forth their souls in a united concert of 
praise. He waits until the sun is up, and 
when most of the early performers have 
become silent, as if determined to secure 
a good audience before exhibiting his 
powers. j 

The Bobolink, or Conquedle, has un- 
questionably great talents as a musician. 
In the grand concert of Nature it is he 
who performs the recitative parts, which 
he delivers with the utmost fluency and 
rapidity ; and one must be a careful lis- 
tener, not to lose many of his words. He 
is plainly the merriest of all the feathered 
creation, almost continually in motion, 
and singing upon the wing, apparently 
in the greatest ecstasy of joy. 

There is not a plaintive strain in his 
whole performance. Every sound is as 
merry as the laugh of a young child; and 
one cannot listen to him without fancying 
that he is indulging in some jocose rail- 
lery of his companions. If we suppose 
him to be making love, we cannot look 
upon him as very deeply enamored, but 
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rather as highly delighted with his spouse, 
and overflowing with rapturous admira- 
tion. The object of his love is a neatly 
formed bird, with a mild expression of 
countenance, a modest and amiable de- 
portment, and arrayed in the plainest 
apparel. It is evident that she does not 
pride herself upon the splendor of her 
costume, but rather on its neatness, and 
on her own feminine graces. She must 
be entirely without vanity, unless we sup- 
pose that it is gratified by observing the 
pomp and display which are made by her 
partner, and by listening to his delightful 
eloquence of song: for if we regard him 
as an orator, it must be allowed that he 
is unsurpassed in fluency and rapidity of 
utterance ; and if we regard him only as 
a musician, he is unrivalled in brilliancy 
of execution. 

Vain are all attempts, on the part of 
other birds, to imitate his truly original 
style. The Mocking-bird gives up the 
attempt in despair, and refuses to sing at 
all when confined near one in a cage. I 
cannot look upon him as ever in a very 
serious humor. He seems to be a lively, 
jocular little fellow, who is always jesting 
and bantering, and when half a dozen 
different individuals are sporting about 
in the same orchard, I often imagine that 
they might represent the persons drama- 
tized in some comie opera. These birds 
‘never remain stationary upon the bough 
of a tree, singing apparently for their 
own solitary amusement; but they are 
ever in company, and passing to and fro, 
often commencing their song upon the 
extreme end of the bough of an apple- 
tree, then suddenly taking flight, and 
singing the principal part while balanc- 
ing themselves on the wing. The mer- 
riest part of the day with these birds is 
the later afternoon, during the hour pre- 
ceding dewfall, and before the Robins 
and Thrushes commence their evening 
hymn. Then, assembled in company, it 
would seem as if they were practising a 
cotillon upon the wing, each one singing 
to his own movements, as he sallies forth 
and returns,—and nothing can exceed 
their apparent merriment. 
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The Bobolink usually commences his 
warbling just after sunrise, when the Rob- 
in, having sung from the earliest dawn, 
brings his performance to a close. Na- 
ture seems to have provided that the se- 
rious parts of her musical entertainment 
in the morning shall first be heard, and 
that the lively and comice strains shall 
follow them. In the evening this order 
is reversed; and after the comedy is con- 
cluded, Nature lulls us to meditation and 
repose by the mellow notes of the little 
Vesper-bird, and the pensive and still 
more melodious strains of the solitary 
Thrushes. 

In pleasant, sunshiny weather, the 
Bobolink seldom flies without singing, 
often hovering on the wing over the 
place where his mate is sitting upon 
her ground-built nest, and pouring forth 
his notes with great loudness and flu- 
ency. The Bobolink is one of our social 
birds, one of those species that follow in 
the footsteps of man, and multiply with 
the progress of agriculture. He is not 
a frequenter of the woods; he seems: to 
have no taste for solitude. He loves the 
orchard and the mowing-field, and many 
are the nests which are exposed by the 
scythe of the haymaker, if the mowing 
be done early in the season. Previ- 
ously to the settlement of America, these 
birds must have been comparatively rare 
in the New England States, and were 
probably confined to the open prairies 
and savannas in the northwestern terri- 
tory. 


THE O’LINCON FAMILY. 


A flock of merry singing-birds were sporting 
in the grove; 

Some were warbling cheerily, and some were 
making love: 

There were Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Winter- 
seeble, Conquedle,— 

A livelier set was never led by tabor, pipe, or 
fiddle,— 

Crying, “Phew, shew, Wadolincon, see, see, 
Bobolincon, 

Down among the tickletops, hiding in the but- 
tercups | 
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I know the saucy chap, I see his shining cap 
Bobbing in the clover there,—see, see, see! ” 


Up flies Bobolincon, perching on an apple-tree, 

Startled by his rival’s song, quickened by his 
raillery. 

Soon he spies the rogue afloat, curvetting in 
the air, 

And merrily he turns about, and warns him 
to beware! 

“Tis you that would a-wooing 
among the rushes O! 

But wait a week, till flowers are cheery,—wait 
a week, and, ere you marry, 

Be sure of a house wherein to tarry ! 

Wadolink, Whiskodink, Tom Denny, wait, 
wait, wait! ” 


go, down 


Every one’s a funny fellow; every one’s a lit- 
tle mellow; 

Follow, follow, follow, follow, o’er the hill and 
in the hollow! 

Merrily, merrily, there they hie; now they 
rise and now they fly; 

They cross and turn, and in and out, and down 
in the middle, and wheel about,— 
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With a “ Phew, shew, Wadolincon! listen to 
me, Bobolincon!— 

Happy’s the wooing that’s speedily doing, 
that’s speedily doing, 

That’s merry and over with ¢ fhe bloom of the 
clover! 

Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Winterseeble, follow, 
follow me! ” 


Oh, what a happy life they lead, over the hill 
and in the mead! 

How they sing, and how they play! Bee they 
fly away, away! 

Now they gambol o'er the clearing,—off again, . 
and then appearing; 

Poised aloft on quivering wing, now they soar, 
and now they sing:— 

“ We must all be merry and moving; we must 
all be happy and loving; 

For when the midsummer has come, and the 
grain has ripened its ear, 

The haymakers scatter our young, and we 
mourn for the rest of the year. 

Then Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Winterseeble, 
haste, haste, away!” 


SONG OF THE SONG-SPARROW, AND ITS VARIATIONS. 
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Norte.—The notes marked guttural seem to me to be performed by a rapid triiling of these notes with 
their octave. It should be added,that no bird sings constantly in so regular time as is represented above, 
and the intervals between the high and low notes are very irregular. Both the time and the tune are in 
great measure ad libitum. 
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SONG OF THE WREN. (Troglodytes fulvus.) 
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SONG OF THE ROBIN. (Turdus migratorits.) 
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Another — Flexibly modulated, as if pronouncing the words below. 
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Tu lu lu, tu lu lu, tu lu lu, too loo. 


Norte.—The Robin is continually varying his notes; so that the two specimens 
considered but the theme upon Ebi he constructs his melody. i aa 2 a a led 


SONG OF THE WARBLING VIREO. 


(V.. Gilvus.) 


Brigadier Brigadier Brigadier Bridget. 


SONG OF THE RED-EYED VIREO. 
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THE OLD WELL. 


On a bright April morning many 
years ago, a stout, red-faced old gentle- 
man, Geoffrey Purcill, followed by sev- 
eral workmen bearing shovels and pick- 
axes, took his way to a little knoll on 
which stood a wide-spreading chestnut- 
tree. When they reached the top of the 
knoll, the old man paused a moment and 
then struck his gold-headed cane upon 
the ground at some little distance from 
the trunk of the tree, saying, “ Dig here.” 


The workmen looked at each other 
and then at their master. 

“Tt would be useless to dig a well here, 
Sir,” said one of the workmen, very re- 
spectfully,—* no water would ever come 
into it.” 

“Who asked for your opinion ?” in- 
quired Geoffrey, in an angry tone. “ Do 
as I bid you;—the well shall be digged 
here, and water shall come into it.” 

The man ventured no further remon- 
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strance ; he took off his jacket, and struck 
his pickaxe into the hard, dry soil near 
the point where the cane rested. 

Geoffrey Purcill was a choleric old 
gentleman, who, having had his own way 
all his life, was by no means inclined to 
forego that privilege now that he was ad- 
vanced in years. As he sat beneath the 
chestnut-tree, one warm spring day, he 
felt very thirsty, and he suddenly thought 
what a good thing it would be to have a 
well there, so that he might refresh him- 
self with a draught of clear, cool water, 
without the trouble of returning to the 
house. The more thirsty he grew, the 
pleasanter seemed the project to him,— 
a large, deep well, neatly stoned, with a 
sweep and buckets,—it would be a pretty 
object to look at, as well as comfort to man 
and beast. The well should be digged 
forthwith, and what Geoffrey Purcill once 
resolved upon he was not slow to execute ; 
and, despite the remonstrances of those 
who knew better than he, the work was 
commenced at once. 

A more unpromising place for a well 
could not have been selected in all his 
extensive grounds; but he was not a man 
to be patiently baffled even by Nature 
herself, and he stood looking with grim 
satisfaction at the hole which rapidly 
widened and deepened under the vigor- 
ous efforts of his sturdy workmen. 

Day after day old Geoffrey watched 
his workmen on the knoll. The well in- 
creased in size till it was large enough to 
have watered a whole caravan,—but the 
desert of Sahara itself was not drier. 
Geoffrey fumed, raved, and swore; and 
when two of the men were killed by the 


falling of the earth, and the rest absolute- 


ly refused to work any longer, he bade 
them go, a pack of ungrateful scoundrels 
as they were, and, procuring more labor- 
ers, declared “he would dig there till the 
Devil came to fetch him.” 

Geoffrey was as good as his word ;—he 
labored with a pertinacity worthy of a 
better object, and dug deeper into the 
bowels of the earth, and partly stoned 
his well,—but no water, save that which 
fell from heaven, ever appeared in it. 
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And when old Geoffrey was gather- 
ed to his fathers, he left his house and 
grounds to his only daughter, Eleanor 
Purcill, on the express condition that 
the well was not to be filled up, but to 
remain open till water did come into it. 


One July day, when Geoffrey Purcill 
had been some twenty years with his fa- 
thers, or with Satan, (which two destinies 
might have been one and the same, after 
all, for he came of a turbulent, wicked 
race,) two children, a boy and girl, sat on 
the brink of the well and looked down 
into it. 

It was half filled with the rubbish of 
the fallen stones, but it was still deep, and 
dark enough to tempt their curious eyes 
into trying to discover what lay hidden 
in its shadowy depths. The great chest- 
nut-tree, rich with drooping, feathery 
blossoms, shaded them from the burning 
sun,—a few stray beams only finding their 
way through the glossy leaves, and rest- 
ing on the golden curls of the girl. 

The boy leaned over the well, and 
peered into it;—the little girl bent for- 
ward, as if to do the same, but drew back 
again. 

“Take hold of my hand, Mark,” said 
she, “ and let me lean over as you do.” 

“ What do you want to look in for?” 
asked the boy,—* there is nothing to see. 
Oh, yes,” continued he, mischievously, 
“there is a horrid dragon, just such as 
St. George fought with, lying all curled 
up in the bottom of the well, with fire 
and smoke coming out of his mouth.” 

Rosamond Purcill was too true a de- 
scendant of old Geoffrey to be frightened 
at the thought of a dragon. She caught 
hold of Mark’s arm to steady herself, and 
leaned over the well. 

“ Let me see! let me see!” cried she, 
eagerly. 

Mark made one or two feints of push- 
ing her in, but at last held her firmly by 
the waist, while she looked in vain for 
the fabulous monster below. 

“Where is he, Mark? I don’t see 
anything, and I don’t believe you saw 
him.” 
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“Oh, yes, I did,” said Mark ;—“ there, 
don’t you see the end of his tail sticking 
out from under the largest stone ? May-be 
he has had one little girl for breakfast 
this morning, and don’t care about an- 
other for luncheon, or else he would 
spring up after you, and gobble you up 
in a minute.” 

“ What stories, Mark! Aunt Eleanor 
says there are no dragons, nor ever were.” 

“Pooh!” retorted Mark, contemptu- 
ously,—“ Aunt Eleanor has not seen ev- 
erything that there is to be seen in the 
world. Look again, Rosy.” 

Again the little curly head was bent 
over the well, somewhat puzzled which to 
believe, Aunt Eleanor or Mark, but half 
inclined to credit Mark’s eyes rather than 
Aunt Eleanor’s words. 

“ Do you think that can be one of his 
scales ?” asked she, pointing to a small 
piece of tin which glittered in a stray 
sunbeam among the stones. 

Mark’s eyes followed the direction of 
her finger, and he was about to declare 
that it must be a scale that the dragon 
had scraped off his back, wriggling among 
the stones, when both children were start- 
led by a loud voice calling out, “ What 
are you doing, children? You will fall 
into the well and break your good-for- 
nothing little necks!” 

Mark and Rosamond drew back, and 
saw a young man, their brother Bradford, 
with a basket and a fishing-rod in his 
hand, coming up the knoll. 

“Why are you here, Mark ?” asked 
he. “ Aunt Eleanor thinks it a danger- 
ous place, and has forbidden you to play 
here.” 

Mark looked up at his brother. “I 
come,” said he, sturdily, “for that very 
reason, — because I am told not to. I 
won’t mind Aunt Eleanor, nor any other 
woman.” 

Bradford shook his head and burst out 
into a laugh. “ Ah, Mark, my boy,” said 
he, with a serious, comical air, “it will do 
very well for you to talk,—you will find 
out, sooner or later, that all men have to 
do just what women wish.” 

Mark opened his incredulous eyes, and 
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inwardly resolved that this should never 
be the case with him; and considering 
that Bradford was only eighteen, it is 
somewhat remarkable that he should 
have gained so much wisdom, either by 
observation or experience, at so early 
an age. 

“ Mark says,” chimed in Rosamond, 
“that there is a dragon at the bottom of 
the well; and I want to see him.” 

“ A dragon?” cried Bradford,— Mark 
is a story-teller, and you are a goose ;— 
but if there is one, I will catch him for 
you” ;—and he stood on the brink of the 
well, and sportively threw his line into it. 

“ You are a pretty fellow to talk about 
catching a dragon, Brad!” retorted Mark, 
a little nettled at the tone in which Brad- 
ford spoke of him,—“you can’t even 
catch a shiner!” —and he glanced at 
Bradford’s empty basket. 

Bradford laughed louder than before. 
“ And for that very reason I expect to 
catch the dragon. One kind of a line 
will not catch all kinds of fish; and this 
line may be good for nothing but dragons, 
after all—There ! I’ve got a bite. Stand 
back, Rosy,” cried he, “the dragon will 
be on the grass in a minute.” 

Bradford tried to pull up his line, but 
it was either entangled among the stones, 
or had some heavy object attached to it, 
for the rod bent beneath the weight as 
he with a strong pull endeavored to draw 
up his prize. Rosamond’s eyes opened 
to their widest extent, and, fully expect- 
ing to see the dragon swinging wide- 
mouthed in the air over her head, drew 
a little closer to Mark, who, on his part, 
wondered what Bradford was at, and 
whether he was not playing some trick 
upon him. 

When the end of the line rose to the 
top of the well, they saw suspended by 
the two hooks, not a winged, scaly mon- 
ster, but a small rusty box, in the fasten- 
ings of which the hooks had caught. 

Rosamond drew a long breath,—* Is 
that all, Bradford? I am so sorry! I 
thought, to be sure, you had the dragon.” 

« Never mind the dragon, Rosy,” cried 
he; “let us see what I have caught. 
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Who knows but the purse of Fortunatus 
or the slipper of Cinderella may be in 
here ?—they have been lost for many a 
day, and nobody knows where they are.” 

Bradford knelt down on the grass, and, 
unhooking his line, strove to undo the 
rusty hasp; but it resisted all the efforts 
of his fingers, and it was only by the aid 
of a knife and a stone that he opened 
the box. In it was a morocco Case, 
much discolored, but still in tolerable 
preservation, from which he drew a small 
manuscript book. 

' Rosamond’s disappointment was great- 
er than before. “It is nothing but a 
writing-book, after all,” said she “I 
wish you had not said anything about the 
purse or slipper, and then I should never 
have thought of them. You never heard 
anybody say where they thought the 
purse and slipper were hid,—did you ?” 

“Come, Rosy,” cried Mark, “come 
down to the meadow ; there is nothing 
more to be got out of the old well. Let 
us leave Brad alone with his book and 
his fish.” 

The children turned away towards the 
meadow, — Rosamond meditating upon 
the probability of her ever finding the 
purse and slipper, if she should ever set 
out in quest of them; and Mark thinking 
what a fool such a big fellow as Bradford 
must be, to mind any woman that ever 
was born. 

Bradford took the box and the book to 
the chestnut-tree, and, stretching himself 
at full length in the shade, began to turn 
over the leaves. It was a journal, writ- 
ten in a delicate, graceful hand; and 
though the paper was somewhat yellow, 
and the ink faded, the writing was per 
fectly legible. Bradford looked at it, 
carelessly reading here and there a sen- 
tence, till his eye catching some familiar 
names, he opened it at the commence- 
ment, and read as follows :— 


“ December 31.—It is the last night of 
the old year. A few more steps, and the 
old year will have vanished into the great 
hall of the Past, where all the ages that 
ever have been are gathered. I have 
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been sitting the last hour by myself, and 
have fancied that time moved not with 
its usual swiftness,—that the old year lin- 
gered with a sad regret, as if loath to 
pass away and let the new come in. 
Even now the midnight clock is striking, 
—eleven, — twelve ;— the last flutter of 
the old year’s robe is out of sight, and the 
new year glides in with noiseless feet, 
like one who enters the chamber of the 
dead. These are but melancholy fancies ; 
—becanse I am sad myself must I put all 
the world in mourning? The old year 
did not linger ;—it is only I that am loath 
to go. Ihave been so happy here, that 
the prospect of spending the coming year 
with Cousin Eleanor fills my mind with 
sad forebodings ;—and yet my childish re- 
membrances of her have in them nothing 
unpleasant. I think of her as a grave, 
quiet woman, who never strove to attract 
and win the love of a child. How I shall 
miss the life and gayety, the jests and 
laughter of Madge and Bertha! Madge 
the more, because she is so full of whims 
and oddities. To-night she came into 
my room, and brought this little book for 
me to write a journal of all that befell me 
while I was gone, making me promise to 
write often in it. Not that she ever wish- 
ed to see it again. Heaven forbid that 
she should ever be so cruelly punished 
as to be made to read anybody’s jour- 
nal!—least of all such a stupid one as 
mine must be, shut up with Cousin Elea- 
nor !—but she thought that I could never 
draw the book from the case (she had 
chosen one that fitted very tightly, and 
would give me much trouble for, that 
very reason) without thinking of her ;— 
and to be thought of often by her friends 
she confesses she is weak enough to wish. 
—Dear-Madge, I could not forget her, if 
I would. The book just fits in a little 
japanned box that belonged to my grand- 
mother, in which she used to keep rouge 
and pearl-powder. I will keep it in that, 
and remember my promise to Madge. 

“ February 21—The journey is over, 
and I am at Cousin Eleanor’s. How the 
evils that we dread shrink into nothing 
when we fairly meet them! Cousin 
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Eleanor received me kindly, and look- 
ed neither so grave nor so cold as my 
memory, assisted. by my imagination, 
had pictured her; and Ashcroft is a 
pretty place, even in midwinter. I 
am never tired of sitting at the library- 
window, and looking at the bare branch- 
es of the black ash-trees, as they spread 
out their network against the winter 
sky. I have a little desk near the bay- 
window, where I have my drawing and 
writing materials, and where I pretend 
to write and draw, while Eleanor occu- 
pies a larger one at the opposite window. 
Eleanor is a woman of business,—keeps 
all her accounts, looks after her farm 
and servants, and manages all her own 
affairs, and, though a strict and exacting 
mistress, is neither harsh nor unkind; 
—she evidently intends to perform all 
her own duties punctually and faithful- 
ly, and expects others to do the same. I 
often look at her with wonder, her na- 
ture is so different from mine,—never 
‘impulsive, always cool and steady,—full 
of ceaseless activity, yet never hurried, 
and seemingly never perplexed. I some- 
times think she sees the whole of her life 
mapped out before her, and takes up 
every event in order. With the excep- 
tion of the servants, we are the only oc- 
cupants of the house. Eleanor does not 
seek nor desire the society of her neigh- 
bors; and so while she works I dream, 
read, or answer Madge or Bertha’s let- 
ters. 

“ February 28.—It has been snowing 
ceaselessly for two days. I have read, 
drawn, and sewed till I am as weary as 
Marianna in the moated grange. I have 
yawned aloud a dozen times, but Elea- 
nor does not mind it. She has been ex- 
tremely busy with accounts, papers, and 
letters. For the last four hours I do not 
think she has spoken a word. I hear 
nothing but the scratch of her pen as it 
moves over the paper, and the wind in the 
ash-trees. I have taken Madge’s journal 
in despair. Ah, Madge! I wish the bon- 
nie girl were here;—how we would talk 
nonsense by the hour together, just to 
keep our tongues in practice, and Madge 
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would hunt down an idea through all 
its turnings and windings, as if it were a 
hare, and she a dog in chase of it! A 
ring at the door ;—I hope it may be some 
human body that will make Cousin Elea- 
nor open her lips at last. 

“« March 1.—The blots on the opposite 
page show with what haste I shut up my 
journal yesterday. The ring at the door 
brought more than I anticipated, and 
opened my eyes effectually for the rest 
of the day. ¢Mr. Lee,’ said the servant, 
throwing the library-door wide open, and 
ushering in a man wrapped in a cloak, 
with a travelling-cap in his hand. Cous- 
in Eleanor rose instantly, and advanced 
to meet him. I expected to see her ex- 
tend her hand towards him, and welcome 
him in her usual courteous manner. In- 
stead of that, she gave him a hearty kiss, 
which could be heard as well as felt, and 
which was returned, as I thought, with 
interest. Ifthe marble Widow Wadman 
in the library had kissed the sympathiz 
ing face of Uncle Toby, I should not have 
been so much surprised, and should have 
thought it much more likely to happen. 

“(I am very glad to see you, Thorn- 
ton, said she. ‘I did not think. you 
could come till to-morrow.’ 

«(I have made the best use of my 
time,’ returned he, ‘and had no wish to 
spend my precious hours at a country 
inn. It seemed good to see winter and 
snow again, after so many months of 
summer.’ 

“ Bending forward to catch a better: 
view of him, as he spoke, the rustling of 
my dress reminded Eleanor of my pres- 
ence. 

“ «My cousin Elizabeth Purcill, Thorn- 
ton Lee, said she. ‘My two good friends 
I hope will also be friends to each other.” 

“Mr. Lee made me a gentlemanly 
bow, and said something about the pleas- 
ure of seeing me; but more than sus- 
pecting that my presence in the library: 
was no pleasure to either of them, I shut 
up my journal, crowded it into the box, 
and stole out of the room at the first 
convenient opportunity. On the stairs I! 
met Mrs. Bickford, the housekeeper. 
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“c Is any one in the library with Miss 
Purcill ?’ asked she. 

“ «¢ Yes,—a Mr. Lee.’ 

«cMr. Lee?’ exclaimed she, in sur- 
prise. ‘I did not know as he was ex- 
pected home now.’ 

“Who is Mr. Lee?’ 

«cHe is the gentleman whom Miss 
Purcill is to marry; but I thought he was 
not coming till autumn. I wonder if she 
knew it.’ 

“What Eleanor knows«she always 
keeps to herself; none of her household 
are any the wiser for it. I was more sur- 
prised than Mrs. Bickford. Eleanor af- 
fianced! I never thought or dreamed of 
such a thing. Eleanor in love must be a 
curious spectacle.. I did not feel sleepy 
any longer. What could a woman, so 
independent, so self-relying, so sufficient 
for herself, want of a lover? She always 
seemed to be a whole, and did not need 
another half to complete herself. I spec- 
ulated much on the subject, and, when the 
bell rang for tea, went down-stairs with 
something of the same feeling of eager 
curiosity with which I open the pages of 
a good novel. There is nothing so in- 
teresting to idle, observant people as a 
pair of lovers, provided they are not silly, 
in which stage they are perfectly unbear- 
able, and never should suffer themselves 
to be seen even by their intimate friends. 
Was it my fancy, or not ? I thought El- 
eanor had grown young since I left the 
library. A soft light beamed in her eyes, 
and a clear crimson—the first trace of 
«color I had ever seen in her face—burn- 
ed on her cheek. It was a very differ- 
ent countenance from that at which I 
had been casting sidelong glances half 
the day, and yet it seemed to me that 
‘she was ashamed of these signs of joy, 
-and thought it but a weakness to feel so 
glad. I sat silent nearly all the evening ; 
—words always come more readily to 
my pen than to my lips, and, were it not 
so, there would have been no occasion 
for any speech of mine. Their conver- 
sation flowed on uninterruptedly, like a 
full, free river, whose current is strong 
and deep. How much richer both their 
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lives seemed than mine! He had travel- 
led, thought, seen, and felt so much, and 
had brought such wealth home with him, 
fitly coined into aptly chosen words; and 
she had gathered treasures as priceless 
from the literature of her own and for- 
eign lands. I had nothing to offer either 
of them but my ears, and for those I 
doubt whether they felt grateful,—and 
when that doubt be¢ame a certainty, I 
crept into the great window in the draw- 
ing-room, and looked out upon the lawn. 
The moon, breaking through the clouds, 
shone brightly on the new-fallen snow. 
I sat down on a low chair,—the curtains 
fell about me,—their voices came to me 
with a low, dreamy sound,—I leaned my 
head on my hand, and fell asleep. When 
I awoke, the fire had died away, and the 
chairs were empty. 

“ March 20.— Mr. Lee comes every 
day. His father lives only a few miles 
from us,—a distance so short as to be 
no obstacle to a lover with a good horse; 
though I suspect, if the horse could speak, 
he would wish the distance either less 
or greater. These midnight rides must 
be detrimental to the constitution of any 
steady horse, and he often wakes me up 
at night, pawing impatiently under the 
window while his master is making his 
lingering adieux on the door-step. 

“ April 1.—I dislike Eleanor more every 
day. I know not why, unless because I 
watch her so closely. When Mr. Lee is 
not here she works as industriously as 
ever. If I were in love, I would give 
myself up to a dream or reverie now and 
then, and build myself an air-castle, if it 
were only to see it tumble down, and call 
myself a fool for my pains; but she is too 
matter-of-fact to do that. Well, if there 
is not much romance about her love, per- 
haps there is more reality; yet Thorn- 
ton Lee is just the man one could make 
an ideal of, if one only would. But this 
is not what I especially dislike her for ; 
people must love according to their own 
nature and temperament, and not after 
another’s pattern. The thing that frets 
me most just now is the way that Eleanor 
has of divining my thoughts before they 
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are spoken, and even before they are 
quite clear to myself. Sometimes, when 
we are talking together, some subject 
comes up on which I do not care to ex- 
press my opinion. Eleanor fixes her clear, 
penetrating eyes upon me, and drags my 
thought out into the light, just as a king- 
fisher pounces upon and pulls a fish out 
of the water. Had I anything to conceal, 
any secret, I should be afraid of her ; and 
as it is, I do not like this invasion of my 
personal kingdom,—though my thoughts 
often acquire new strength and beauty 
from Eleanor’s strong and vigorous lan- 
guage. Last evening, Mr. Lee, Eleanor, 
and myself were turning over the prints 
in a large portfolio. We paused at one, 
the Departure of Hagar into the Wilder- 
ness. The artist had represented Hagar 
turning away from the door of the tent 
with Ishmael and the bottle of water; 
Abraham was near her; while Sarah in 
the background with a triumphant face 
exulted at the driving out of the bond- 
maid. The picture had not much merit 
as a work of Art; but in Hagar’s face was 
such a look of despairing, wistful tender- 
ness, as she turned towards Abraham for 
the last time, that it moved me almost to 
tears. I drew a long breath as the pic- 
ture was turned over. Looking up, I 
saw Eleanor’s eyes fixed upon me. 

“¢ You pity Hagar, then? You think 
it was a harsh and cruel thing to drive 
her out into the wilderness with her 
child ?’ 

“+ Yes,’ said I, shortly,—a little pro- 
voked that she should have seen it in my 
face. 

“She went on: ‘ Sarah was right. Had 
I been she, I would have driven her out 
as remorselessly and as pitilessly. Did 
she not, presuming upon her youth, her 
beauty, and her child, despise her mis- 
tress? and why should her mistress feel 
compassion for her? The love of a long 
life might well thrust aside the passion of 
a few months, and Sarah, contemned by 
her bondmaid, is more worthy of pity 
than Hagar, in my eyes.’ 

«I was about to say that Sarah was 
more to blame for Hagar’s conduct than 
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she was herself, when Mr. Lee observed 
‘that Abraham was more to be pitied 
than either of them, for he was unable or 
unwilling to protect either of the women 
whom he loved,—his wife from the con- 
tempt of her bondmaid, or the bondmaid 
from the fury of his wife.’ 

“I fancied Eleanor did not exactly 
like this remark, for she turned to the 
next print hastily and began comment- 
ing upon it. 

“ May 6.—The groves and fields are 
beautiful with the fresh beauty of the 
early spring. We have given up our 
winter occupations for long rambles on 
the hills and in the woods. I sometimes 
decline being a third in the lovers’ walks; 
but Eleanor seems so dissatisfied, if I re- 
fuse to accompany them, that I consent, 
lagging behind often, and have learned 
to be both blind and deaf as occasion re- 
quires. I think, too, that Mr. Lee is nob 
sorry to have me with them. He and 
Eleanor have been separated for three 
years, and I sometimes wonder if they 
have not grown away from each other in 
that time. A long absence is a danger 
ous experiment even for friends, much 
more for lovers. Besides, no life is long 
enough to allow such great gaps in it. 

“ June 1.—We were sitting yesterday 
under the ash-trees on the lawn, — Eb 
eanor netting, Mr. Lee reading Dante 
aloud, and I making myself rings and 
bracelets out of the shining blades of 
grass, and pretending to listen, when 
a servant brought Eleanor a letter. Is 
was very short, for she did not turn 
the leaf. When she had read it she 
drew out her watch. 

“(I have an hour before the express 
train starts. Tell Mrs. Bickford to pack 
my trunk for a journey. Harness the 
black horse to drive to the station.’ 

“She put the letter into Mr. Lee’s 
hands. ‘My brother is very ill, and I 
shall go to him at once. Elizabeth, I am 
sorry to leave you here alone, but while 
I am gone I hope Thornton will consider 
you under his charge and protection.’ 

“ She rose, as she spoke, and went to- 
wards the house, followed by Thornton. 
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In a few minutes she appeared again, 
dressed in a gray travelling-dress,—kissed 
me lightly on the cheek, and bade me 
good-bye. All her preparations for this 
long journey had been made without any 
hurry or confusion, and she did not ap- 
parently feel so agitated or nervous at 
the thought of travelling this distance 
alone as I should to have gone by myself 
to the nearest town. Why Thornton did 
not accompany her, whether he could not 
or she did not wish it, I do not know; but 
he parted from her at the station, and 
soon returned for his horse. 

“ July 1.— Eleanor has been gone a 
month; in that time we have received 
but one letter from her. Her brother 
still lies in a very critical state, and she 
will not leave him at present. His moth- 
erless children, too, she thinks require 
her care. It seemed very lonesome at 
first without her. I did not think I 
could have missed an uncongenial per- 
son, one with whom I had so little sym- 
pathy, so much. I think I must belong 
to the tribe of creeping plants, which 
cling to whatever is nearest to them. 
Ashcroft grows daily more beautiful, and 
Thornton comes often to see me. We 
read together books that I like, (not 
Dante,) walk and sketch. We are on 
excellent terms, and call each other 
Cousin in view of our future relationship. 
I can talk more freely to him, now that 
Eleanor is not here,—and feel no dispo- 
sition to hide my thoughts, now that I 
can keep them to myself, if I choose. 

“ July 24.— A week ago, one fair 
midsummer afternoon, we strolled to the 
knoll, and sat down under the blossom- 
ing boughs of the chestnut-tree. 

“t I think,’ said I, ‘this is the pleasant- 
est place in all the grounds; but Eleanor 
never seemed willing to come here.’ 

“t Eleanor has many unpleasant re- 
membrances connected with the place,’ 
replied Thornton. ‘Her father’s obsti- 
nate persistence in digging the well was a 
great annoyance to the whole household, 
and, unimaginative as Eleanor is, I fan- 
cy sometimes, from her avoidance of the 
spot, that she has some superstitious idea 
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connected with the well,—that she fears 
through it some great misfortune may 
happen to some of the family.’ 

“cI hardly see how that can be,’ said 
I, rising and going to the brink of the 
well; ‘it is very deep, but there was nev- 
er any water in it.’ 

“Just then I caught sight of a little 
flower growing out of the cleft of one of 
the stones. I knelt down and bent over 
to reach it. I slipped, I know not how, 
and should have fallen, had not Thornton 
sprung to my side and caught me. 

“* Ah, my foolish cousin!’ said he, 
‘there needs not to be water in the well 
to make it a dangerous place. Promise 
me that you will not attempt such a thing 
again.’ 

“*Not I; said I, laughing gayly to 
conceal my fright,—for I did think I 
was about to break my neck on the 
stones below. ‘ There is no ‘harm done, 
and I have got what I was after,—and 
I held up the flower. 

“Tt was an ugly little thing, and looked 
not half so pretty in my hand as it did 
in the shadow of the well. I would not 
have gathered it, had I seen it growing 
by the roadside. ‘Is it not pretty ?’ 

“<«Humph !’ said he, ‘ very!— worth 
breaking one’s neck for!’ 

“< I was about to offer it to you, but, 
since you despise it, I will keep it myselfy 
—and I stuck it into my hair. 

“ Some time after, I missed the flower. 
I did not see it on the grass, but a leaf 
strangely similar peeped out of Thorn- 
ton’s waistcoat-pocket. When we passed 
by the well, on leaving the knoll, t Prom- 
ise me,’ said he again, ‘that you will not 
reach over the well for flowers any more.’ 

“I was a little irritated at his pertinac- 
ity. ‘I shall do no such thing,’ return- 
ed I; ‘you are growing as superstitious 
as Eleanor. On the contrary, I think 
I shall make a garden there and tend it 
every day; and whenever I go away 
from Ashcroft, I will leave something on 
the stone for you, to show how idle your 
fears are.’ 

“Thornton did not answer. He was 
provoked, but showed his anger only by 
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his silence. We sauntered back to the 
house in a different mood from that in 
which we had left it. 

“ August 4.—Thornton came into the 
library to-day with a letter from Eleanor. 
She cannot leave her brother, and wrote 
to Thornton about some papers that she 
wished sent to her without delay. They 
were in the drawer of the desk at which 
I was sitting. Thornton said he was in 
haste, as he wished to prepare the packet 
for the next mail. I rose at once. In 
his hurry he knocked the little japanned 
box on to the floor. Begging pardon for 
his awkwardness, he picked it up, and 
looked at it a moment to assure himself 
that it had suffered no damage. 

“ < Tt is a curious little thing, said he, 
‘and looks as if it were a hundred years 
old.’ 

“Tt belonged once to my grandmother, 
and held pearl-powder and rouge,’ said I. 

“t And is used for the same purpose 
now ?’ inquired he. 

«< Yes; returned I, my cheek redden- 
ing a little. ‘I was just putting some on 
as you entered.’ 

“<Tt must be very uncommon rouge,’ 
remarked he, quietly fixing his eyes on 
_ me; ‘it grows red after it is put on, and 
must require much care in the use of it.’ 

“<I thought you were in a great hur- 
ry, Thornton, when you came in.’ 

“<: And so I am’;—and he began un- 
doing and separating papers, but every 
few moments he would steal a glance— 
a glance that made me feel uneasy—to- 
wards me, as I sat at the other window 
busying myself with my needle. 

“ August 25.—I wish Eleanor would 
come home. I sometimes think I will go 
away; but to leave Ashcroft now would 
imply a doubt of Thornton’s honor, and 
impute thoughts to him which perhaps 
have no existence but in my vanity. 

“ October 8.—Ah, why was I so fool- 
ish ? Why did I not go when I saw the 
danger so clearly, instead of cheating my- 
self into the belief that there was none ? 
Would that I had never come to Ash- 
croft, or had had the courage to leave it ! 
These last six weeks, I do not know, I 
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cannot tell, how they have been spent. 
Thornton was ever by my side, and I— 
did not wish him away. We sat this af- 
ternoon on the lawn under ‘the great ash- 
tree,—the one under which he sat read- 
ing Dante to Eleanor the last day she was 
with us. The love which had burned in 
his eyes all day found utterance at last, 
and flamed out in fiery, passionate words. 
He drew me towards him. His vehemence 
frightened me, and I muttered something 
about Eleanor. It checked him for a mo- 
ment, but, quickly recovering, he spoke 
freely of himself and of her,—of the 
love which had existed between them,— 
a feeling so feeble and so poor, compared 
to that which he felt for me, as to be un- 
worthy of the name. He entreated, he 
implored my love. I was silent. He 
bent over me, gazing into my face. 
There was a traitor lurking in my heart, 
which looked out of my eyes, and spoke 
without my consent. He understood that 
language but too well. I bent my eyes 
upon the ground,—his arm was around 
my waist, his hand clasped mine, his lips 
approached my cheek. A shadow seem- 
ed suddenly to come between me and the 
sun. I looked up and saw Eleanor, clad 
in mourning, standing before us. I start- 
ed at once to my feet, and, like the cow- 
ard that I am, fled and left them togeth- 
er.. I ran down to the old hawthorn- 
tree, against which I leaned, panting and 
trembling. Yet, in a few moments, asham- 
ed of my weakness, I stole back to where I 
could see them unobserved. Eleanor stood 
upon the same spot, calm and motionless. 
Thornton was speaking, but I was too 
far off to hear more than the sound of 
his voice. When he had ended, he ap- 
proached her, as if to bid her adieu; but 
she passed him with a stately bow, and 
entered the hall-door. Thornton took 
his way to the stables, and I soon heard 
the clattering of his horse’s hoofs on the 
hard gravelled road. When the sound 
died away in the distance, I stole into the 
house and crept up tomy chamber. How 
long I was there I could not tell; but 
when I heard the bell ring for tea, I 
washed my face and smoothed my hair. 
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I would not be so cowardly as to fear to 
see Eleanor again, and perhaps it would 
be better for us both to meet in the pres- 
ence of a third person. 

« Mrs. Bickford was alone at the table. 
‘Miss Purcill would not come down to- 
night,—she was fatigued with her jour- 
ney.’ 

“ The good lady strove to entertain me 
with her conversation, but, finding that I 
neither heard, answered, nor ate, our 
meal was soon brought to a close. It is 
long past midnight. I have thought till I 
am sick and giddy with thinking. I can- 
not sleep, and have been writing here to 
control the wildness of my imaginings. 
I have been twice to Eleanor’s chamber. 
The door is half ground-glass, and I can 
see her black shadow as she walks to and 
fro across the room. She has been walk- 
ing so ever since she entered it. 

“ October 4.— What shall I do? 
Where shall I go? All night and all day 
Eleanor has walked her chamber-floor. 
I have been to the door. I have knock- 
ed. Ihave called her by name. J have 
turned the handle,—the door is locked. 
No answer comes to me,—nothing but 
the black shadow flitting across the panes. 
I sat down by the threshold and burst in- 
to tears. 

“ Mrs. Bickford found me there. ‘Do 
not grieve so, Miss Elizabeth,’ said she, 
kindly. ‘It is dreadful, I know; but Miss 
Purcill walked the floor all night after her 
father died, and would admit no one to 
her room. She will be better to-morrow.’ 

“I shook my head. Could I believe 
that grief for the dead, and not sorrow 
for the conduct of the living, moved her 
thus, I should be happy. Then I could 
offer consolation and sympathy ; but now, 
if I saw her, what could I say? Pity, 
sorrow for her grief, would be but idle 
words, which she would spurn with con- 
tempt,—and she would be right. There 
is but one thing left for me,—I must go 
from Ashcroft; then, perhaps, she and 
Thornton But no, it cannot be; so 
wide asunder, they cannot come together 
again. And do I wish it? Is not his 
love as much mine now as it ever was 
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hers? Ah, how some words once spoken 
cannot be forgotten! Before me now is 
the little picture of Hagar, which Elea- 
nor had framed and hung in the library. 
Did she place it before my eyes as a 
warning to me? In Hagar’s fate I see 
my own; for even now I hear Eleanor 
asking if the passion of a few hours is 
to thrust aside the love of long years. 
The bondmaid will go ere she is driven 
out. But Thornton—I cannot, will not, 
see him again. He has written to me 
to-day, saying that he cannot come here, 
and asking me to meet him at the well 
to-morrow. By that time I shall be far 
on my way to Madge. He will wait for 
me, and I shall not come. How can I 
leave him thus? He will believe me 
heartless and cruel. I-grieve even now 
for his pain and grief. He will think 
that I did not love, but only sported with 
him. How dearly I love hinf words can- 
not tell; and I go that his way may be 
smoother, and that in my absence he may 
find—peace at last. A little dried flower 
lies on the page that I turned. It is one 
of those that grew in the well, that I 
wore on my bosom one day, that he 
might see and know it, and chide me for 
having been there again. His chiding 
was sweeter to me than others’ praise. 
I will not be so unjust to myself. I will 
not go without one word. I jestingly told 
him once I would leave a token for him 
on the stone in the well when I went 
away from Ashcroft. I will put my jour- 
nal there. He will see the box and re- 
member it. He will learn that I have 
gone, and will know that I love, but that 
I leave and renounce him.” 


The remaining pages of the book were 
blank. Elizabeth Purcill’s journal was 
ended. Bradford was busy with conjec- 
tures. Why had not Thornton found 
and kept the journal intended for him ? 
Had it fallen at once to the bottom of 
the well, and lain there for years, while 
he waited in vain for her coming or her 
token? Her departure had not brought 
Eleanor Purcill and Thornton Lee to- 
gether; for his aunt still remained un- 
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wedded, and he came every Sunday to 
the village church, with a sweet matron- 
ly-faced woman on his arm, and two chil- 
dren by his side. 

Bradford thrust the journal into his 
pocket, took up his fishing-rod and bas- 
ket, and sauntered towards the village. 
He thought he remembered the name of 
Elizabeth Purcill on a head-stone in the 
church-yard. He opened the little wick- 
et and went in. The setting sun threw 
the long shadows of the head-stones 
across the thick, rank grass. The sounds 
of the village children at play on the 
green came to his ear softened and mel- 
lowed by the distance. 

He turned towards the spot where, 
year after year, the Purcills had been 
gathered,—those who had died in their 
beds in their native town, and those who 
had perished in far-off climes, and whose 
bones had been brought to moulder by 
the old church-wall. He found the stone, 
and, bending down, read, “ Elizabeth 
Purcill, died Oct. 5th, 18—, aged 19.” 
Bradford opened the journal and look- 
ed at the last date. She had died, then, 
the day after the journal was ended. Bu 
how, and where ? ‘ 

He sat down on the flat stone which 
covered his grandfather, and turned over 
the pages again, as if they could tell him 
more than he already knew. So absorbed 
was he, that he did not see a woman who 
a few minutes afterwards knelt down be- 
fore the same stone, and with a sickle 
began to cut away the weeds and grass. 

Bradford looked up at last, and, as the 
woman raised her head for an instant, 
saw that it was Mrs. Bickford. He ap- 
proached her and called her by name. 
She gave a little start, as she heard his 
voice. 

“ Why, Master Bradford, who would 
have thought of seeing you here at this 
time ?” 

Bradford smiled. “ Whose grave is this 
that you are taking such pains to clear?” 

She pointed to the name with her sic- 
kle. 

« Yes, I know all that that can tell me. 
But who was Elizabeth Purcill ?—what re- 
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lation was she to me ?—and how came she 
to die so young, and to be buried here ?” 

“ Why do you think I should know?” 
she replied. “ People often die young; 
and no matter where thé Purcills die, 
they all wish to come here at last ;—that 
one died in Cuba,—that in France,—that 
in Greece,—and that at sea.” And she 
turned her hand towards them, as she 
spoke. 

“ But you do not care for their graves ; 
look, how the grass and weeds nod over 
that tombstone ; and you would not clear 
this, unless you knew something about the 
girl that lies underneath it.” 

“Tt is an old story,” said she, with a 
sigh, “and I can tell you but little of it.” 

She laid her sickle down on the cut 
grass and sat down by it. 

“ Elizabeth Purcill was the daughter 
of your grandfather’s brother, and there- 
fore your father’s cousin. Long as I have 
lived in the famify, I never saw him; for 
he went to India, while a young man, 
to seek a fortune, which was found too 
late to benefit either himself or his chil- 
dren. Elizabeth, his eldest daughter, was 
sent home for her education, and lived 
first with one of her kinsfolk, and then 
another, 5 her father’s whims or their 
convenience dictated. You remember, 
though so young, when your Aunt Elea- 
nor came to your father’s house on her 
way to your Uncle Erasmus in his last 
illness ?” 

Bradford nodded. 

“A little before that time Elizabeth 
Purcill came to Ashcroft. She was a 
pretty, lively girl, and it was pleasant to 
see in our sober household one who had 
time to be idle and could laugh. Your 
Aunt Eleanor was always a busy woman, 
—busier then than she is now,—and had 
no time for mirth. Every servant in the 
house liked Miss Elizabeth for her sunny 
smile and her pleasant ways. Shortly 
afterwards, Thornton Lee came home. 
He had been three years in Africa, and 
he and your aunt were to be married’ 
in the autumn. 

“When Miss Purcill went away, Mr. 
Lee remained, and came often to see 
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Miss Elizabeth. She had a winsome 
face, that few men could look upon and 
not love; and I sometimes thought, when 
I saw them together, how much better 
she was suited to Mr. Lee than your 
Aunt Eleanor, and wondered if he had 
not found it out himself. Your aunt was 
away a long time, and, by some mistake, 
the letter, saying that she was coming 
home, did not reach us till the day after 
her arrival. 

“Tt was a beautiful October afternoon. 
I had been gathering the grapes that 
grew on the garden wall, and was carry- 
ing a basket of them to Miss Elizabeth, 
whom I had seen, half an hour before, 
with Mr. Lee, on the lawn. As I was 
crossing the hall, Miss Purcill, dressed 
in deep mourning, looking ghastly pale, 
entered the front door. I started as if 
I had seen a ghost, and dropped my bas- 
ket. Miss Eleanor passed me quickly 

-and went up-stairs. I spoke to her. She 
did not answer, but, entering her cham- 
ber, fastened the door behind her. 

“I looked out of the window. No one 
was on the lawn; but presently I saw 
Mr. Lee coming out of the stable, leading 
his ‘horse. He mounted and was out of 
sight in an instant. Miss Elizabeth was 
nowhere to be seen. What had happened 
I could not tell. I could only guess. 

“Miss Elizabeth was.the only one who 
came to tea, and her eyes were heavy 
and dull, and she seemed like one in a 
dream. That night was a wretched one 
to both. When I went to the library to 
see if the windows were fastened for the 
night, Miss Elizabeth sat by the smoulder- 
ing fire with her face buried in her hands. 
I shut the door softly and left her, and till 
I slept I heard Miss Eleanor’s steps across 
her chamber-floor. 

“ The day was no better than the night. 
Miss Purcill did not leave her room, and 
her cousin wandered about the house, as 
if her thoughts would not let her rest. 
Once I found her in tears at your aunt’s 
door, and tried to console her; but she 
shook her head impatiently, as if I could 
-not understand the cause of her grief. 

“ The next morning, while I was dress- 
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img, my niece Sally came to me in great 
haste, saying that Roger, the gardener, 
wished to see me at once. I hurried on 
my clothes and went down. I knew 
by the man’s face that something dread- 
ful had happened; but when he told me 
that he had been to the old well, and had 
found Miss Elizabeth lying dead at the 
bottom of it, I felt as if I was stunned. 

“ I roused myself at last. Iran to Miss 
Purcill’s door. I shook it violently and 
called her by name. She came and open- 
ed the door in her night-dress. Some- 
how, I know not and eared not how, for 
it seemed to me that she had something 
to do with all this, I told her that her 
Cousin Elizabeth was-lying dead at the 
bottom of the old well. She staggered 
and leaned against the door like one who 
had received a heavy blow. Fora moment 
I repented my roughness. But she was 
soon herself again. She thrust her feet 
into her slippers, and, wrapping her dress- 
ing-gown about her, went down-stairs, and 
gave directions, as calmly and collected- 
ly as if she were (Heaven help her!) or- 
dering a dinner for the men — to bring 
the body home. Ah, me! I never shall 
forget how the poor thing looked when 
the four men who bore the litter set it 
down on the library-floor. A bruise on 
the temple showed where she had struck 
on the cruel stones. The hoarfrost, which 
had turned into drops of dew, glittered 
among her soft brown curls.” 

The tears which had been gathering 
in Mrs. Bickford’s eyes fell in large drops 
into her lap as she went on. 

“ On the day of the funeral, she lay in 
the library, still and cold in her cofin. I 
had gathered a few flowers, with which 
I was vainly trying to cheat death into 
looking more like life, by placing them 
on her bosom and in her stiffened fingers. 
Miss Eleanor sat at the foot of the coffin, 
almost as motionless as the form within it. 
Thad finished my task and turned away, 
when the door opened and Mr. Lee came 
in silently. A slight shudder went through 
him, as he came to the coffin and bent 
over it. What a change had three days 
made in the man! Ten years would not 
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have taken so much youth and life from 
him and made him look so old and wan. 
He looked upon her as a man who looks 
his last upon what he loved best in the 
world ;—his whole soul was in his eyes. 

“T think he did not see Miss Eleanor 
till h@was about to leave the room. She 
had not spoken, and he was unconscious 
of her presence. He turned towards her 
and held out his hand; his lips moved, but 
no words escaped them. I heard Miss Pur- 
cill’s low, unfaltering answer to his un- 
spoken thoughts. She did not take his prof- 
fered hand, but said, ‘ Nothing can unite 
us again, Thornton,—not even death.’ 

“His hand dropped by his side ;—he 
quickly left the room, and never came 
to Ashcroft again. When I went to take 
a last look of Miss Elizabeth, I saw that 
the White rose which I had placed in her 
hand was gone ;—he had taken it.” 

Mrs. Bickford paused. Her story was 
ended. In afew minutes she took up her 
sickle again, and Bradford stood leaning 
against the head-stone till the grass was 
all cut on the grave. He had no more 
questions to ask,—for the journal had told 
him more of the dead below, than Mrs. 
Bickford, with all her love and sympathy, 
could do. She had fallen into the well, 
then, while endeavoring to place the box 
on the stone. When Mrs. Bickford’s 
task was done, she walked silently back 
to Asheroft with Bradford. 

Late in the evening he was alone in 
the library with his Aunt Eleanor. The 
picture of Hagar, now so full of interest 
to him, still hung on the wall, and the lit- 
tle desk was at the window which looked 
out upon the lawn. Should he show the 
journal to his aunt, or keep it to himself ? 
Would Elizabeth Purcill wish her Cousin 
Eleanor to read her written words as she 
once read her untold thoughts ? 

Wrapped up in his own musings, he 
started suddenly when Miss Purcill said 
to him, “Rosamond tells me that you 
found a book to-day in the old well; 
what was it ?”—and answered promptly, 
« Jt was Elizabeth Purcill’s journal.” 
` It was the first time Eleanor had heard 
the name for years. She showed no 
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signs of emotion. “I should like to see 
it,” said she ; “give it to me.” 

Bradford had been brought up in such 
habits of obedience, that he never thought 
of disputing his aunt’s command. He 
drew the journal from his pocket and 
handed it to her without speaking. 

“ You have read it?” said she, fixing 
her keen eyes upon him. 

MEES 

She drew the lamp towards her and 
opened the book. The shade on the 
lamp kept the light from her face; but 
had Bradford seen it, it would have told 
him no more of the thoughts beneath it 
than the stone in the churchyard had 
told him of Elizabeth Purcill. 

He watched her turning over the leaves 
slowly, and thought that her hand trem- 
bled a little at the close. Those pages 
must have stirred many a memory and 
many a grief, as the wind shakes the bare 
boughs of the trees, though blossom, fruit, 
and leaves have long since fallen. 

She closed the book, and spoke at last: 
—“ I think, Bradford, this book belongs 
rightfully but to one person,—Mr. Thorn- 
ton Lee. Shall I send it to him?” 

Eleanor’s question was uttered in a tone 
that seemed to admit of but one reply. 
Bradford assented. If he might not keep 
the journal himself, he would rather 
Thornton Lee should have it than his 
aunt. : 

The next day, Thornton Lee received 
a small packet, accompanied by a note 
which ran thus :— 

“To do justice to the memory of one 
who, years ago, came between us, I send 
you this little book, found in the old well 
yesterday. From it you will learn how 
she came by her death, and—how much 
she loved you. ELEANOR PurRCILL.” 

As Thornton Lee read the journal, his 
children climbed his knee and twined his 
gray curls around their fingers, and his 
wife came and leaned sportively over his 
shoulder and looked at the yellow leaves. 

In some lives, as in some years, there 
is an after-summer; but in others, the 
hoar-frosts are succeeded by the winter 
snow. 
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THE DEAD HOUSE. 


HERE once my step was quickened, 

Here beckoned the opening door, - 
And welcome thrilled from the threshold 

To the foot it had felt before. 


A glow came forth to meet me 
From the flame that laughed in the grate, 
And shadows a-dance on the ceiling 
Danced blither with mine for a mate. 


“ I claim you, old friend,” yawned the arm-chair, — 
“ This corner, you know, is your seat.” 

“ Rest your slippers on me,” beamed the fender,— 
“ I brighten at touch of your feet.” 


“ We know the practised finger,” 

Said the books, “ that seems like brain”; 
And the shy page rustled the secret 

It had kept till I came again. 


Sang the pillow, “ My down once quivered 
On nightingales’ throats that flew 
Through moonlit gardens of Hafiz 
To gather quaint dreams for you.” 


Ah, me, where the Past sowed heart’s-ease, 
The Present plucks rue for us men! 

I come back : that scar unhealing 
Was not in the churchyard then. 


But, I think, the house is unaltered; 
I will go and beg to look 

At the rooms that were once familiar 
To my life as its bed to a brook. 


Unaltered! Alas for the sameness 
That makes the change but more! 

Tis a dead man I see in the mirrors, 
*Tis his tread that chills the floor ! 


To learn such a simple lesson 
Need I go to Paris and Rome,— 

That the many make a household, 
But only one the home ? 


’Twas just a womanly presence, 
An influence unexprest,— 
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But a rose she had worn on my grave-sod 
Were more than long life with the rest! 


*Twas a smile, ’twas a garment’s rustle, 
’*Twas nothing that I can phrase,— 


But the whole dumb dwelling grew conscious, 
And put on her looks and ways. 


Were it mine, I would close the shutters, 
Like lids when the life is fled, 

And the funeral fire should wind it, 
This corpse of a home that is dead. 


For it died that autumn morning 
When she, its soul, was borne 

To lie all dark on the hillside 
That looks over woodland and corn. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN BOSWELL. 


[I pip not think it probable that I 
should have a great many more talks 
with our company, and therefore I was 
anxious to get as much as I could into 
every conversation. That is the reason 
why you will find some odd, miscellaneous 
facts here, which I wished to tell at least 
once, as I should not have a chance to 
tell them habitually, at our breakfast- 
table—We’re very free and easy, you 
know; we don’t read what we don’t 
like. Our parish is so large, one can’t 
pretend to preach to all the pews at 
once. Besides, one can’t be all the time 
trying to do the best of one’s best; if 
a company works a steam fire-engine, 
the firemen needn’t be straining them- 
selves all day to squirt over the top of 
the flagstaff. Let them wash some of 
those lower-story windows a little. Be- 
sides, there is no use in our quarrelling 
now, as you will find out when you get 
through this paper. ] 

Travel, according to my experi- 
ence, does not exactly correspond to the 
idea one gets of it out of most books of 


travels. I am thinking of travel as it 
was when I made the Grand Tour, espe- 
cially in Italy. Memory is a net; one 
finds it full of fish when he takes it from 
the brook; but a dozen miles of water 
have run through it without sticking. I 
can prove some facts about travelling by 
a story or two. There are certain prin- 
ciples to be assumed,—such as these :— 
He who is carried by horses must deal 
with rogues.—To-day’s dinner subtends 
a larger visual angle than yesterday’s 
revolution. A mote in my eye is bigger 
to me than the biggest of Dr. Gould’s 
private planets. — Every traveller is a 
self-taught entomologist—Old jokes are 
dynamometers of mental tension ; an old 
joke tells better among friends travelling 
than at home,—which shows that their 
minds are in a state of diminished, rather 
than increased vitality. There was a 
story about “strahps to your pahnts,” 
which was vastly funny to us fellows—on 
the road from Milan to Venice.— Calum, 
non animum, — travellers change their 
guineas, but not their characters. The 
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bore is the same, eating dates under the 
cedars of Lebanon, as over a plate of 
baked beans in Beacon Street.—Parties 
of travellers have a morbid instinct for 
“establishing raws” upon each other.— 
A man shall sit down with his friend at 
the foot of the Great Pyramid and they 
will take up the question they had been 
talking about under “ the great elm,” and 
forget all about Egypt. When I was 
crossing the Po, we were all fighting 
about the propriety of one fellow’s telling 
another that his argument was absurd ; 
one maintaining it to be a perfectly ad- 
missible logical term, as proved by the 
phrase, “ reductio ad absurdum”; the rest 
badgering him as a conversational bully. 
Mighty little we troubled ourselves for 
Padus, the Po, “a river broader and 
more rapid than the Rhone,” and the 
times when Hannibal led his grim Afri- 
cans to its banks, and his elephants thrust 
their trunks into the yellow waters over 
which that pendulum ferry-boat was 
swinging back and forward every ten 
minutes ! 

Here are some of those reminis- 
cences, with morals prefixed, or annexed, 
or implied. 

Lively emotions very commonly do not 
strike us full in front, but obliquely from 
the side ; a scene or incident in undress 
often affects more than one in full cos- 
tume. 

“ Is this the mighty ocean ?—is this all?” 
says the Princess in Gebir. The rush 
that should have flooded my soul in the 
Coliseum did not come. But walking 
one day in the fields about the city, I 
stumbled over a fragment of broken ma- 
sonry, and lo! the World’s Mistress in 
her stone girdle—alta menia Rome— 
rose before me and whitened my cheek 
with her pale shadow as never before or 
since. 

I used very often, when coming home 
from my morning’s work at one of the 
public institutions of Paris, to stop in at 
the dear old church of St. Etienne du 
Mont. The tomb of St. Genevieve, sur- 
rounded by burning candles and votive 
tablets, was there; the mural tablet of 
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Jacobus Benignus Winslow was there; 
there was a noble organ with carved fig- 
ures; the pulpit was borne on the oak- 
en shoulders of a stooping Samson; and 
there was a marveHous staircase like a 
coil of lace. These things I mention 
from memory, but not all of them togeth- 
er impressed me so much as an inscrip- 
tion on a small slab of marble fixed in 
one of the walls. It told how this church 
of St. Stephen was repaired and beauti- 
fied in the year 16**, and how, during 
the celebration of its reopening, two girls 
of the parish (filles de la paroisse) fell 
from the gallery, carrying a part of the 
balustrade with them, to the pavement, 
but by a miracle escaped uninjured. 
Two young girls, nameless, but real pres- 
ences to my imagination, as much as 
when they came fluttering down on the 
tiles with a cry that outscreamed the 
sharpest treble in the Te Deum! (Look 
at Carlyle’s article on Boswell, and see 
how he speaks of the poor young woman 
Johnson talked with in the streets one 
evening.) All the crowd gone but these 
two “filles de la paroisse,”—gone as utter- 
ly as the dresses they wore, as the shoes 
that were on their feet, as the bread and 
meat that were in the market on that day. 

Not the great historical events, but 
the personal incidents that call up single 
sharp pictures of some human being in 
its pang or struggle, reach us most nearly. 
I remember the platform at Berne, over 
the parapet of which Theobald Weinziip- 
flis restive horse sprung with him and 
landed him move than a hundred feet be- 
neath in the lower town, not dead, but 
sorely broken, and no longer a wild youth, 
but God’s servant from that day forward. 
I have forgotten the famous bears, and all 
else.—I remember the Perey lion on the 
bridge over the little river at Alnwick,— 
the leaden lion with his tail stretched out 
straight like a pump-handle,—and why ? 
Because of the story of the village boy 
who must fain bestride the leaden tail, 
standing out over the water,— which 
breaking, he dropped into the stream far 
below, and was taken out an idiot for the 
rest of his life. 
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Arrow-heads must be brought to a 


sharp point, and the guillotine-axe must. 


have a slanting edge. Something in- 
tensely human, narrow, and definite 
pierces to the seat of our sensibilities 
more readily than huge occurrences and 
catastrophes. A nail will pick a lock 
that defies hatchet and hammer. “The 
Royal George” went down with all her 
crew, and Cowper wrote an exquisitely 
simple poem about it; but the leaf that 
holds it is smooth, while that which bears 
the lines on his mother’s portrait is blis- 
tered with tears. 

My telling these recollections sets me 
thinking of others of the same kind that 
strike the imagination, especially when 
one is still young. You remember the 
monument in Devizes market to the 
woman struck dead with a lie in her 
. mouth. I never saw that, but it is in the 
books. Here is one I never heard men- 
tioned ;—if any of the “ Note and Query ” 
tribe ean tell the story, I hope they will. 
Where is this monument? I was riding 
on an English stage-coach when we pass- 
ed a handsome marble column (as I re- 
member it) of considerable size and pre- 
tensions.— What is that ?—I said.—That, 
—answered the coachman,—is the hang- 
man’s pillar. Then -he told me how a 
man went out one night, many years ago, 
to steal sheep. He caught one, tied its 
legs together, passed the rope over his 
head, and started for home. In climbing 
a fence, the rope slipped, caught him by 
the neck, and strangled him. Next morn- 
ing he was found hanging dead on one 
side of the fence and the sheep on the 
other; in memory whereof the lord of 
the manor caused this monument to be 
erected as a warning to all who love 
mutton better than virtue. I will senda 
copy of this record to him or her who 
shall first set me right about this column 
and its locality. 

And telling over these old stories re- 
minds me that I have something that may 
interest architects and perhaps some oth- 
er persons. I once ascended the spire of 
Strasburg Cathedral, which is the highest, 
I think, in Europe. It is a shaft of stone 
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filigree-work, frightfully open, so that the 
guide puts his arms behind you to keep 
you from falling. To climb it is a noon- 
day nightmare, and to think of having 
climbed it crisps all the fifty-six joints of 
one’s twenty digits. While I was on it, 
“ pinnacled dim in the intense inane,” a 
strong: wind was blowing, and I felt sure 
that the spire was rocking. It swayed 
back and forward like a stalk of rye ora 
cat-o’nine-tails (bulrush) with a bobolink 
on it. I mentioned it to the guide, and 
he said that the spire did really swing 
back and forward,—I think he said some 
feet. 

Keep any line of knowledge ten years 
and some other line will intersect it. Long 
afterwards I was hunting out a paper of 
Dumeril’s in an old journal,—the “ Ma- 
gazin Encyclopédique” for lan troisième, 
(1795,) When I stumbled upon a brief 
article on the vibrations of the spire of 
Strasburg Cathedral. A man can shake 
it so that the movement shall be shown 
in a vessel of water nearly seventy feet 
below the summit, and higher up the 
vibration is like that of an earthquake. 
I have seen one of those wretched wood- 
en spires with which we very shabbily 
finish some of our stone churches (think- 
ing that the lidless blue eye of heaven 
cannot tell the counterfeit we try to pass 
on it) swinging like a reed, in a wind, 
but one would hardly think of such a 
thing’s happening in a stone spire. Does 
the Bunker-Hill Monument bend in the 
blast like a blade of grass? I suppose 
s0. 

You see, of course, that I am talking 
in a cheap way ;—perhaps we will have 
some philosophy by and by;— let me 
work out this thin mechanical vein—I 
have something more to say about trees. 
I have brought down this slice of hem- 
lock to show you. Tree blew down in 
my woods (that were) in 1852. ‘Twelve 
feet and a half round, fair girth ;—nine 
feet, where I got my section, higher up. 
This is a wedge, going to the centre, of 
the general shape of a slice of apple- 
pie in a large and not opulent family. 
Length, about eighteen inches. I have 
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studied the growth of this tree by its 
rings, and it is curious. Three hundred 
and forty-two rings. Started, therefore, 
about 1510. The thickness of the rings 
tells the rate at which it grew. For five 
or six years the rate was slow, — then 
rapid for twenty years. A little before 
the year 1550 it began to grow very 
slowly, and so continued for about seven- 
ty years. In 1620 it took a new start 
and grew fast until 1714; then for the 
most part slowly until 1786, when it 
started again and grew pretty well and 
uniformly until within the last dozen 
years, when it seems to have got on 
sluggishly. 

Look here. Here are some human 
lives laid down against the periods of 
its growth, to which they corresponded. 
This is Shakspeare’s. The tree was sev- 
en inches in diameter when he was born ; 
ten inches when he died. A little less 
than ten inches when Milton was born; 
seventeen when he died. Then comes a 
long interval, and this thread marks out 
Johnson’s life, during which the tree in- 
creased from twenty-two to twenty-nine 
inches in diameter. Here is the span 
of Napoleon’s career ;—the tree doesn’t 
seem to have minded it. 

I never saw the man yet who was not 
startled at looking on this section. I have 
seen many wooden preachers,—never one 
like this. How much more striking would 
be the calendar counted on the rings of 
one of those awful trees which were stand- 
ing when Christ was on earth, and where 
that brief mortal life is chronicled with 
the stolid apathy of vegetable being, which 
remembers all human history as a thing 
of yesterday in its own dateless exist- 
ence! 

I have something more to say about 
elms. A relative tells me there is one 
of great glory in Andover, near Brad- 
ford. I have some recollections of the 
former place, pleasant and other. [I 
wonder if the old Seminary clock strikes 
as slowly as it used to. My room-mate 
thought, when he first came, it was the 
bell tolling deaths, and people’s ages, as 
they do in the country. He swore— 
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(ministers’ sons get so familiar with good 
words that they are apt to handle them 
carelessly)—that the children were dying _ 
by the dozen, of all ages, from one to 
twelve, and ran off next day in recess, 
when it began to strike eleven, but was 
caught before the clock got through strik- 
ing.] At the foot of “the hill,” down in 
town, is, or was, a tidy old elm, which 
was said to have been hooped with iron 
to protect it from Indian tomahawks, 
(Credat Hahnemannus,) and to have 
grown round its hoops and buried them 
in its wood. Of course, this is not the 
tree my relative means. 
Also, I have a very pretty letter from 
Norwich, in Connecticut, telling me of 
two noble elms which are to be seen in 
that town. One hundred and twenty- 
seven feet from bough-end to bough-end ! 
What do you say to that? And gentle 
ladies beneath it, that love it and cele- 
brate its praises! And that in a town of 
such supreme, audacious, Alpine loveli- 
ness as Norwich !—Only the dear people 
there must learn to call it Norridge, and 
not be misled by the mere accident of 
spelling. 
Norwich. 
Porchmouth. 
Cincinnatah. 

What a sad picture of our civilization ! 

I did not speak to you of the great 
tree on what used to be the Colman 
farm, in Deerfield, simply because I had 
not seen it for many years, and did not 
like to trust my recollection. But I had 
it in memory, and even noted down, as 
one of the finest trees in symmetry and 
beauty I had ever seen. I have received 
a document, signed by two citizens of a 
neighboring town, certified by the post- 
master and a selectman, and these again 
corroborated, reinforced, and sworn to by 
a member of that extraordinary college- 
class to which it is the good fortune of 
my friend the Professor to belong, who, 
though he has formerly been a member 
of Congress, is, I believe, fully worthy 
of confidence. The tree “girts” eigh- 
teen and a half feet, and spreads over a 
hundred, and is a real beauty. I hope 
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to meet my friend under its branches yet; 
if we don’t have “ youth at the prow,” we 
will have “ pleasure at the ’elm.” 

And just now, again, I have got a let- 
ter about some grand willows in Maine, 
and another about an elm in Wayland, 
but too late for anything but thanks. 

[And this leads me to say, that I have 
received a. great many communications, 
in prose and verse, since I began print- 
ing these notes. The last came this very 
morning, in the shape of a neat and brief 
poem, from New Orleans. I could not 
make any of them public, though some- 
times requested to do so. Some of them 
have given me great pleasure, and en- 
couraged me to believe I had friends 
whose faces I had never seen. If you 
are pleased with anything a writer says, 
and doubt whether to tell him of it, do 
not hesitate; a pleasant word is a cor- 
dial to one, who perhaps thinks he is 
tiring you, and so becomes tired himself. 
I purr very loud. over a good, honest 
letter that says pretty things to me. | 
Sometimes very young persons 
send communications, which they want 
forwarded to editors; and these young 
persons do not always seem to have right 
conceptions of these same editors, and 
of the public, and of themselves. Here 
is a letter I wrote to one of these young 
folks, but, on the whole, thought it best 
not to send. It is not fair to single out 
one for such sharp advice, where there 
are hundreds that are in need of it. 


DEAR Srr,—You seem to be some- 
what, but not a great deal, wiser than I 
was at your age. I don’t wish to be un- 
derstood as saying too much, for I think, 
without committing myself to any opinion 
on my present state, that I was not a 
Solomon at that stage of development. 

You long to “leap at a single bound 
into celebrity.” _ Nothing is so common- 
place as to wish to be remarkable. Fame 
usually comes to those who are thinking 
about something else,—very rarely to 
those who say to themselves, “ Go to, 
now, let us be a celebrated individual!” 
The struggle for fame, as such, commonly 
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ends in notoriety ;—that ladder is easy to 
climb, but it leads to the pillory which is > 
crowded with fools who could not hold 
their tongues and rogues who could not 
hide their tricks. 5 

If you have the consciousness of genius, 
do something to show it. The world is 
pretty quick, nowadays, to catch the 
flavor of true originality; if you write 
anything remarkable, the magazines and 
newspapers will find you out, as the 
school-boys find out where the ripe ap- 
ples and pears are. Produce anything 
really good, and an intelligent editor will 
jump at it. Don’t flatter yourself that 
any article of yours is rejected because 
you are unknown to fame. Nothing 
pleases an editor more than to get any- 
thing worth having from a new hand. 
There is always.a dearth of really fine 
articles for a first-rate journal; for, of a 
hundred pieces received, ninety are at 
or below the sea-level; some have water 
enough, but no head; some head enough, 
but no water; only two or three are from 
full reservoirs, high up that hill which is 
so hard to climb. 

You may have genius. The contrary 
is of course probable, but it is not de- 
monstrated. If you have, the world 
wants you more than you want it. It 
has not only a desire, but a passion, for 
every spark of genius that shows itself 
among us; there is not a bull-calf in our 
national pasture that can bleat a rhyme 
but it is ten to one, among his friends and 
no takers, that he is the real, genuine, no- 
mistake Osiris. 

Quest ce qwil a fait? What has he 
done? That was Napoleon’s test. What 
have you done? ‘Turn up. the faces of 
your picture-cards, my boy! You need 
not make mouths at the public because it 
has not accepted you at your own fancy- 
valuation. Do the prettiest thing you 
can and wait your time. 

For the verses you send me, I will not 
say they are hopeless, and I dare not af- 
firm that they show promise. I am not 
an editor, but I know the standard of 
some editors. You must not expect to 
“leap with a single bound” into the so- 
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ciety of those whom it is not flattery to 
call your betters. When “ The Pactolian” 
has paid you for a copy of verses,—(I can 
furnish you a list of alliterative signatures, 
beginning with Annie Aureole and end- 
ing with Zoé Zenith,)—when “ The Rag- 
bag” has stolen your piece, after carefully 
scratching your name out,—when “ The 
Nut-cracker” has thought you worth shell- 
ing, and strung the kernel of your cley- 
erest poem,—then, and not till then, you 
may consider the presumption against 
you, from the fact of your rhyming ten- 
dency, as called in question, and let our 
friends hear from you, if you think it 
worth while. You may possibly think 
me too candid, and even accuse me of 
incivility ; but let me assure you that I 
am not half so plain-spoken as Nature, 
nor half so rude as Time. If you prefer 
the long jolting of public opinion to the 
gentle touch of friendship, try it like a 
man. Only remember this,—that, if a 
bushel of potatoes is shaken in a market- 
cart without springs to it, the small po- 
tatoes always get to the bottom. 
Believe me, ete., ete. 


I always think of verse-writers, when 
I am in this vein; for these are by far the 
most exacting, eager, self-weighing, rest- 
less, querulous, unreasonable literary 
persons one is like to meet with. Isa 
young man in the habit of writing verses ? 
Then the presumption is that he is an in- 
ferior person. For, look you, there are 
at least nine chances in ten that he writes 
poor verses. Now the habit of chewing 
on rhymes without sense and soul to match 
them is, like that of using any other nar- 
cotic, at once a proof of feebleness and a 
debilitating agent. A young man can 
get rid of the presumption against him 
afforded by his writing verses only by 


convincing us that they are verses worth, 


writing. 

All this sounds hard and rough, but, 
observe, it is not addressed to any indi- 
vidual, and of course does not refer to 
any reader of these pages. I would 
always treat any given young person 
passing through the meteoric showers 
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which rain down on the brief period of 
adolescence with great tenderness. God 
forgive us, if we ever speak harshly to 
young creatures on the strength of these 
ugly truths, and so, sooner or later, smite 
some tender-souled poet or poetess on the 
lips who might have sung the world into 
sweet trances, had we not silenced the 
matin-song in its first low breathings! 
Just as my heart yearns over the un- 
loved, just so it sorrows for the ungifted 
who are doomed to the pangs of an un- 
deceived self-estimate. I have always 
tried to be gentle with the most hopeless 
cases. My experience, however, has not 
been encouraging. 

X. Y., æt. 18, a cheaply-got-up 
youth, with narrow jaws, and broad, bo- 
ny, cold, red hands, having been laughed 
at by the girls in his village, and “ got the 
mitten” (pronounced mittin) two or three 
times, falls to souling and controlling, and 
youthing and truthing, in the newspapers. 
Sends me some strings of verses, can- 
didates for the Orthopedic Infirmary, all 
of them, in which I learn for the millionth 
time one of the following facts: either 
that something about a chime is sublime, 
or that something about time is sublime, 
or that something about a chime is con- 
cerned with time, or that something about 
a rhyme is sublime or concerned with 
time or with a chime. Wishes my opin- 
ion of the same, with advice as to his 
future course. 

What shall I do about it? Tell him 
the whole truth, and send him a ticket 
of admission to the Institution for Idiots 
and Feeble-minded Youth? One doesn’t 
like to be cruel,—and yet one hates to 
lie. Therefore one softens down the 
ugly central fact of donkeyism,—recom- 
mends study of good models,—that writ- 
ing verse should be an incidental occupa- 
tion only, not interfering with the hoe, 
the needle, the lapstone, or the ledger,— 
and, above all, that there should be no 
hurry in printing what is written. Not 
the least use in all this. The poetaster 
who has tasted type is done for. He is 
like the man who has once been a candi- 
date for the Presidency. He feeds on 
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the madder of his delusion all his days, 
and his very bones grow red with the 
glow of his foolish fancy. One of these 
_ young brains is like a bunch of India 
crackers; once touch fire to it and it is 
best to keep hands off until it has done 
popping,—if it ever stops. I have two 
letters on file ; one is a pattern of adula- 
tion, the other of impertinence. My re- 
ply to the first, containing the best ad- 
vice I could give, conveyed in courteous 
language, had brought out the second. 
There was some sport in this, but Dul- 
ness is not commonly a game fish, and 
only sulks after he is struck. You may 
set it down as a truth which admits of 
few exceptions, that those who ask your 
opinion really want your praise, and will 
be contented with nothing less. 

There is another kind of application to 
which editors, or those supposed to have 
access to them, are liable, and which often 
proves trying and painful. One is ap- 
pealed to in behalf of some person in 
needy circumstances who wishes to make 
a living by the pen. A manuscript ac- 
companying the letter is offered for pub- 
lication. It is not commonly brilliant, 
too often lamentably deficient. If Ra- 
chel’s saying is true, that “ fortune is the 
measure of intelligence,” then poverty is 
evidence of limited capacity, which it too 
frequently proves to be, notwithstanding 
a noble exception here and there. Now 
an editor is a person under a contract 
with the public to furnish them with the 
best things he can afford for his money. 
Charity shown by the publication of an 
inferior article would be like the gen- 
erosity of Claude Duval and the other 
gentlemen highwaymen, who pitied the 
poor so much they robbed the rich to 
have the means of relieving them. 

Though I am not and never was an 
editor, I know something of the trials to 
which they are submitted. They have 
nothing to do but to develope enormous 
calluses at every point of contact with 
authorship. Their business is not a mat- 
ter of sympathy, but of intellect. They 
must reject the unfit productions of those 
whom they long to befriend, because it 
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would be a profligate charity to accept 
them. One cannot burn his house down . 
to warm the hands even of the fatherless 
and the widow. 

4 


THE PROFESSOR UNDER CHLOROFORM. 


You haven’t heard about my 
friend the Professor’s first experiment in 
the use of anæsthetics, have you ? 

He was mightily pleased with the re- 
ception of that poem of his about the 
chaise. He spoke to me once or twice 
about another poem of similar character 
he wanted to read me, which I told him 
I would listen to and criticize. 

One day, after dinner, he came in 
with his face tied up, looking very red in 
the cheeks and heavy about the eyes.— 
Hy’r’ye ?—he said, and made for an arm- 
chair, in which he placed first his hat 
and then his person, going smack through 
the crown of the former as neatly as they 
do the trick at the circus. The Profes- 
sor jumped at the explosion as if he had 
sat down on one of those small calihrops 
our grandfathers used to sow round in the 
grass when there were Indians about,— 
iron stars, each ray a rusty thorn an 
inch and a half long,—stick through moc- 
casins into feet,—cripple ’em on the spot, 
and give ’em lockjaw in a day or two. 

The Professor let off one of those big 
words which lie at the bottom of the best 
man’s vocabulary, but perhaps never 
turn up in his life,—just as every man’s 
hair may stand on end, but in most men 
it never does. 

After he had got calm, he pulled out a 
sheet or two of manuscript, together with 
a smaller scrap, on which, as he said, he 
had just been writing an introduction or 
prelude to the main performance. <A 
certain suspicion had come into my mind 
that the Professor was not quite right, 
which was confirmed by the way he talk- 
ed; but I let him begin. This is the 
way he read it :— 


Prelude. 


I’m the fellah that tole one day 
The tale of the won’erful one-hoss-shay. 
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Wan’ to hear another? Say. 

— Funny, wasn’it? Made me laugh,— 

I’m too modest, I am, by half,— 

Made me laugh ’s though I sh’d split,— 

Cahn’ a fellah like fellah’s own wit? 

—Fellahs keep sayin’, —“ Well, now that’s 
nice; 

Did it once, but cahn’ do it twice.” — 

Don’ you b’lieve the’z no more fat; 

Lots in the kitch’n ’z good ’z that. 

Fus’-rate throw, ’n’ no mistake,— 

Han’ us the props for another shake ;— 

Know I'll try, ’n’ guess PI win; 

Here sh’ goes for hit ’m ag’in! 


Here I thought it necessary to inter- 
pose.—Professor,—I said,—you are ine- 
briated. The style of what you call your 
“ Prelude” shows that it was written un- 
der cerebral excitement. Your articula- 
tion is confused. You have told me three 
times in succession, in exactly the same 
words, that I was the only true friend 
you had in the world that you would 
unbutton your heart to. You smell dis- 
tinctly and decidedly of spirits ——I spoke, 
and paused ; tender, but firm. 

Two large tears orbed themselves be- 
neath the Professor’s lids—in obedience 
to the principle of gravitation celebrated 
in that delicious bit of bladdery bathos, 
“ The very law that moulds a tear,” with 
which the “Edinburgh Review” attempt- 
ed to put down Master George Gordon 
when that young man was foolishly try- 
ing to make himself conspicuous. 

One of these tears peeped over the 
edge of the lid until it lost its balance, — 
slid an inch and waited for reinforce- 
ments,—swelled again,—rolled down a 
little further, — stopped, — moved on, — 
and at last fell on the back of the Pro- 
fessor’s hand. He held it up for me to 
look at, and lifted his eyes, brimful, till 
they met mine. 

I couldn’t stand it,—I always break 
down when folks ery in my face,—so I 
hugged him, and said he was a dear old 
boy, and asked him kindly what was the 
matter with him, and what made him 
smell so dreadfully strong of spirits. 

Upset his alcohol lamp,—he said,—and 
spilt the alcohol on his legs. That was it. 
—But what had he been doing to get his 
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head into such a state ?—had he really 
committed an excess? What was the 
matter ?—Then it came out that he had 
been taking chloroform to have a tooth 
out, which had left him in a very queer 
state, in which he had written the “ Prel- 
ude” given above, and under the influ- 
ence of which he evidently was still. 

I took the manuscript from his hands 
and read the following continuation of 
the lines he had begun to read me, while 
he made up for two or three nights’ lost 
sleep as he best might. 


PARSON TURELL’S LEGACY: 
OR, THE PRESIDENT’S OLD ARM-CHAIR. 


Facts respecting an old arm-chair. 
At Cambridge. Is kept in the College there. 
Seems but little the worse for wear. 
That’s remarkable when I say 
It was old in President Holyoke’s day. 
(One of his boys, perhaps you know, 
Died, at one hundred, years ago.) 
He took lodging for rain or shine 
Under green bed-clothes in ’69. 


Know old Cambridge? Hope you do.— 
Born there? Don’t say so! I was, too. 
(Born in a house with a gambrel-roof,— 
Standing still, if you must have proof.— 
“ Gambrel ?—Gambrel? *—Let me beg 
You'll look at a horse’s hinder leg,— 
First great angle above the hoof,— 
That’s the gambrel; hence gambrel-roof.) 
—Nicest place that ever was seen,— 
Colleges red and Common green, 
Sidewalks brownish with trees between. 
Sweetest spot beneath the skies 
When the canker-worms don’t rise,— 
When the dust, that sometimes flies 
Into your mouth and ears and eyes, 

In a quiet slumber lies, 
Not in the shape of unbaked pies 
Such as barefoot children prize. 


A kind of harbor it seems to be, 
Facing the flow of a boundless sea. 
Rows of gray old Tutors stand 
Ranged like rocks above the sand; 
Rolling beneath them, soft and green, 
Breaks the tide of bright sixteen,— 
One wave, two waves, three waves, four, 
Sliding up the sparkling floor; 

Then it ebbs to flow no more, 
Wandering off from shore to shore 
With its freight of golden ore! 
—Pleasant place for boys to play ;— 
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Better keep your girls away; 

Hearts get rolled as pebbles do 

Which countless fingering waves pursue, 
And every classic beach is strown 

With heart-shaped pebbles of blood-red stone. 


But this is neither here nor there ;— 
Tm talking about an old arm-chair. 
You’ve heard, no doubt, of Parson TURELL? 
Over at Medford he used to dwell; 
Married one of the Mather’s folk; 
Got with his wife a chair of oak,— 
Funny old chair, with seat like wedge, 
Sharp behind and broad front edge,— 
One of the oddest of human things, 
Turned all over with knobs and rings,— 
But heavy, and wide, and deep, and grand,— 
Fit for the worthies of the land,— 
Chief-Justice Sewall a cause to try in, 
Or Cotton Mather to sit—and lie—in. 
—Parson Turell bequeathed the same 
To a certain student, —SMITH by name; 
These were the terms, as we are told: 
“ Saide Smith saide Chaire to have and holde; 
When he doth graduate, then to passe 
To ye oldest Youth in ye Senior Classe, 
On Payment of’’—(naming a certain sum) — 
“By him to whom ye Chaire shall come; 
He to ye oldest Senior next, 
And soe forever,’’—(thus runs the text,)— 
“But one Crown lesse then he gave to claime, 
That being his Debte for use of same.” 


é 


Smith transferred it to one of the BROWNS, 
And took his money,—five silver crowns. 
Brown delivered it up to MooRE, 

Who paid, it is plain, not five, but four. 
Moore made over the chair to LEE, 
Who gave him crowns of silver three. 
Lee conveyed it unto DREW, 
And now the payment, of course, was two. 
Drew gave up the chair to Duny,— 
All he got, as you see, was one. 
Dunn released the chair to HALL, 
And got by the bargain no crown at all. 
—And now it passed to a second BROWN, 
Who took it, and likewise claimed a crown. 
When Brown conveyed it unto WARE, 
Having had one crown, to make it fair, 
He paid him two crowns to take the chair; 
And Ware, being honest, (as all Wares be,) 
He paid one POTTER, who took it, three. 
Four got RogIxsox; five got Drx; 
. JOHNSON primus demanded six; — 
And so the sum kept gathering still 
Til after the battle of Bunker’s Hill. 
` —When paper money became so cheap, ® 
Folks wouldn’t count it, but said “a heap,” 
A certain RICHARDS, the books declare, 
(A, M. in 90? I've looked with care 
Through the Triennial,—name not there,) 
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This person, Richards, was offered then 
Eight score pounds, but would have ten; 
Nine, I think, was the sum he took,— 

Not quite certain,—but see the book. 

—By and by the wars were still, 

But nothing had altered the Parson’s will. 
The old arm-chair was solid yet, 

But saddled with such a monstrous debt! 
Things grew quite too bad to bear, 

Paying such sums to get rid of the chair! 
But dead men’s fingers hold awful tight, 
And there was the will in black and white, 
Plain enough for a child to spell. 

What should be done no man could tell, 
For the chair was a kind of nightmare curse, 
And every season but made it worse. 


As a last resort, to clear the doubt, 

They got old GOVERNOR HANCOCK out. 

The Governor came with his Light-horse 
Troop 

And his mounted truckmen, all cock-a-hoop; 

Halberds glittered and colors flew, 

French horns whinnied and trumpets blew, 

The yellow fifes whistled between their teeth 

And the bumble-bee bass-drums boomed be- 
neath; 

So he rode with all his band, 

Till the President met him, cap in hand. 

—The Governor “hefted” the crowns, and 
said,— 

“ A will is a will, and the Parson’s dead.” 

The Governor hefted the crowns. Said he,— 

“ There is your p’int. And here’s my fee. 

These are the terms you must fulfil,— 

* On such conditions | BREAK THE WILL!” 
The Governor mentioned what these should be. 
(Just wait a minute and then you'll see.) 
The President prayed. Then all was still, 
And the Governor rose and BROKE THE WILL! 
—“ About those conditions?” Well, now you 

gO son 
And do as I tell you, and then you'll know. 
Once a year, on Commencement-day, 
If you’ll only take the pains to stay, 
You'll see the President in the CHAIR, 
Likewise the Governor sitting there. 
The President rises; both old and young 
May hear his speech in a foreign tongue, 
The meaning whereof, as lawyers swear, 
Is this: Can I keep this old arm-chair? 
And then his Excellency bows, 
As much as to say that he allows. 
The Vice-Gub. next is called by name; 
He bows like t’other, which means the same. 
And all the officers round ’em bow, 
As much as to say that they allow. 
And a lot of parchments about the chair 
Are handed to witnesses then and there, 
And then the lawyers hold it clear 
That the chair is safe for another year. 
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God bless you, Gentlemen! Learn to give 

Money to colleges while you live. 

Don’t be silly and think you'll try 

To bother the colleges, when you die, 

With codicil this, and codicil that, 

That Knowledge may starve while Law grows 
fat; 

For there never was pitcher that wouldn’t 
spill, 

And there’s always a flaw in a donkey’s will! 


Hospitality is a good deal a matter 
of latitude, I suspect. The shade of a palm- 
tree serves an African for a hut; his dwell- 
ing is all door and-no walls; everybody 
can come in. To make a morning call 
on an Esquimaux acquaintance, one must 
creep through a long tunnel; his house 
is all walls and no door, except such a 
one as an apple with a worm-hole has. 
One might, very probably, trace a regu- 
lar gradation between these two ex- 
tremes. In cities where the evenings 
are generally hot, the people have porch- 
es at their doors, where they sit, and this 
is, of course, a provocative to the inter- 
change of civilities. A good deal, which 
in colder regions is ascribed to mean dis- 
positions, belongs really to mean temper- 
ature. 

Once in a while, even in our Northern 
cities, at noon, in a very hot summer’s 
day, one may realize, by a sudden exten- 
sion in his sphere of consciousness, how 
closely he is shut up for the most part.— 
Do you not remember something like 
this? July, between 1 and 2, P. M. 
Fahrenheit 96°, or thereabout. Win- 
dows all gaping, like the mouths of 
panting dogs. Long, stinging ery of a 
locust comes in from a tree, half a mile 
off; had forgotten there was such a 
tree. Baby’s screams from a house sev- 
eral blocks distant;—never knew of any 
babies in the neighborhood before. Tin- 
man pounding something that clatters 
dreadfully,—very distinct, but don’t know 
of any tinman’s shop near by. Horses 
stamping on pavement to get off flies. 
When you hear these four sounds, you 
may set it down as a warm day. Then it 
is that one would like to imitate the mode 
of life of the native at Sierra Leone, as 
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somebody has described it: stroll into the 
market in natural costume,—buy a water- 
melon for a halfpenny,—split it, and scoop 
out the middle,—sit down in one half of 
the empty rind, clap the other on one’s 
head, and feast upon the pulp. 

— I see some of the London jour- 
nals have been attacking some of their 
literary people for lecturing, on the 
ground of its being a public exhibition 
of themselves for money. A popular au- 
thor can print his lecture; if he deliver 
it, it is a case of quæstum corpore, or 
making profit of his person. None but 
“snobs” do that. Ergo, ete. To this I 
reply,—Negatur minor. Her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty, the Queen, exhibits her- 
self to the public as a part of the service 
for which she is paid. We do not con- 
sider it low-bred in her to pronounce her 
own speech, and should prefer it so to 
hearing it from any other person or read- 
ing it. His Grace and his Lordship ex- 
hibit themselves very often for popularity, 
and their houses every day for money.— 
No, if a man shows himself other than 
he is, if he belittles himself before an 
audience for hire, then he acts unwor- 
thily. But a true word, fresh from the 
lips of a true man, is worth paying for, 
at the rate of eight dollars a day, or even 
of fifty dollars a lecture. The taunt must 
be an outbreak of jealousy against the 
renowned authors who have the audacity 
to be also orators. The sub-lieutenants 
of the press stick a too popular writer 
and speaker with an epithet in England, 
instead of with a rapier, as in France — 
Poh! All England is one great menag- 
erie, and, all at once, the jackal, who 
admires the gilded cage of the royal 
beast, must protest against the vulgarity 
of the talking-bird’s and the nightingale’s 
being willing to become a part of the 
exhibition ! 


THE LONG PATH. 
(Last of the Parentheses.) 


Yes, that was my last walk with ‘the 
schoolmistress. It happened to be the 
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end of a term; and before the next began, 
a very nice young woman, who had been 
her assistant, was announced as her suc- 
cessor, and she was provided for else- 
where. So it was no longer the school- 
mistress that I walked with, but Let us 
not be in unseemly haste. I shall call 
her the schoolmistress still; some of you 
love her under that name. 

When it became known among 
the boarders that two of their number 
had joined hands to walk down the long 
path of life side by side, there was, as 
you may suppose, no small sensation. I 
confess I pitied our landlady. It took 
her all of a suddin,—she said. Had not 
known that we was keepin’ company, 
and never mistrusted anything partic’lar. 
Ma’am was right to better herself. Did- 
n't look very rugged to take care of a 
femily, but could get hired haiilp, she 
cale’lated—The great maternal instinct 
came crowding up in her soul just then, 
and her eyes wandered until they settled 
on her daughter. 

No, poor, dear woman, — that 
could not have been. But I am drop- 
ping one of my internal tears for you, 
with this pleasant smile on my face all 
the time. 

The great mystery of God’s providence 
is the permitted crushing out of flower- 
ing instincts. Life is maintained by the 
respiration of oxygen and of sentiments. 
In the long catalogue of scientific cruel- 
ties there is hardly anything quite so 
painful to think of as that experiment of 
putting an animal under the bell of an 
air-pump and exhausting the air from it. 
[ I never saw the accursed trick perform- 
ed. Laus Deo!] There comes a time 
when the souls of human beings, women, 
perhaps, more even than men, begin to 
faint for the atmosphere of the affections 
they were made to breathe. Then it is 
that Society places its transparent bell- 
glass over the young woman who is to 
be the subject of one of its fatal experi- 
ments. The element by which only the 
heart lives is sucked out of her crystal- 
line prison. Watch her through its trans- 
parent walls ;—her bosom is heaving ; but 
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it is in a vacuum. Death is no riddle, 
compared to this. I remember a poor 
girl’s story in the “ Book of Martyrs.” 
The “dry-pan and the gradual fire” were 
the images that frightened hér most. How 
many have withered and wasted under 
as slow a torment in the walls of that 
larger Inquisition which we call Civiliza- 
tion ! 

Yes, my surface-thought laughs at you, 
you foolish, plain, overdressed, mincing, 
cheaply-organized, self-saturated young 
person, whoever you may be, now read- 
ing this,—little thinking you are what I 
describe, and in blissful unconsciousness 
that you are destined to the lingering 
asphyxia of soul which is the lot of such 
multitudes worthier than yourself. But 
it is only my surface-thought which 
laughs. For that great procession of the 
UNLOVED, who not only wear the crown 
of thorns, but must hide it under the 
locks of brown or gray, — under the 
snowy cap, under the chilling turban,— 
hide it even from themselves,—perhaps 
never know they wear it, though it kills 
them,—there is no depth of tenderness 
in my nature that Pity has not sounded. 
Somewhere, —- somewhere, —love is in 
store for them,—the universe must not 
be allowed to fool them so cruelly. What 
infinite pathos in the small, half-uncon- 
scious artifices by which unattractive 
young persons seek to recommend them- 
selves to the favor of those towards whom 
our dear sisters, the unloved, like the 
rest, are impelled by their God-given in- 
stincts ! 

Read what the singing-women—one to 
ten thousand of the suffering women— 
tell us, and think of the griefs that die 
unspoken! Nature is in earnest when 
she makes a woman ; and there are wom- 
en enough lying in the next churchyard 
with very commonplace blue slate-stones 
at their head and feet, for whom it was 
just as true that “all sounds of life as- 
sumed one tone of love,” as for Letitia 
Landon, of whom Elizabeth Browning 
said it; but she could give words to her 
grief, and they could not.—Will you hear 
a few stanzas of mine ? 
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THE VOICELESS. 


We count the broken lyres that rest 

Where the sweet wailing singers slumber,— 
But o’er their silent sister’s breast 

The wild flowers who will stoop to num- 

ber? 

A few can touch the magic string, 

And noisy Fame is proud to win them;— 
“Alas for those that never sing, 

But die with all their music in them! 


Nay, grieve not for the dead alone 
Whose song has told their hearts’ sad sto- 


pa 


TY; 
Weep for the voiceless, who have known 


The cross without the crown of glory ! 
Not where Leucadian breezes sweep 

O'er Sappho’s memory-haunted billow, 
But where the glistening night-dews weep 

On nameless sorrow’s churchyard pillow. 


O hearts that break and give no sign 
Save whitening lip and fading tresses, 
Till Death pours out his cordial wine 
Slow-dropped from Misery’s crushing press- 
es,— 
If singing breath or echoing chord 
To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven! 


Thope that our landlady’s daughter is 
not so badly off, after all. That young 
man from another city, who made the 
remark which you remember about Bos- 
ton State-house and Boston folks, has 
appeared at our table repeatedly of late, 
and has seemed to me rather attentive to 
this young lady. Only last evening I 
saw him leaning over her while she was 
playing the accordion,—indeed, I under- 
took to join them in a song, and got as 
far as “ Come rest in this boo-00,” when, 
my voice getting tremulous, I turned off, 
as one steps out of a procession, and left 
the basso and soprano to finish it. I see 
no reason why this young woman should 
not be a very proper match for a man 
that laughs about Boston State-house. 
He can’t be very particular. 

The young fellow whom I have so 
often mentioned was a little free in his 
remarks, but very good-natured.—Sorry 
to have you go,—he said.—Schoolma’am 
made a mistake not to wait for me. 
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Haven’t taken anything but mournin’ 
fruit at breakfast since I heard of it. 
—- Mourning fruit,—said 1,—what’s 
that ? Huckleberries and blackber- 
ries,—said he ;—couldn’t eat in colors, 
raspberries, currants, and such, after a 
solemn thing like this happening— The 
conceit seemed to please the young fellow. 
If you will believe it, when we came down 
to breakfast the next morning, he had car- 
ried it out as follows. You know those 
odious little “ saiis-plates” that figure so 
largely at boarding-houses, and especially 
at taverns, into which a strenuous attend- 
ant female trowels little dabs, sombre of 
tint and heterogeneous of composition, 
which it makes you feel homesick to 
look at, and into which you poke the 
elastic coppery teaspoon with the air of 
a cat dipping her foot into a wash-tub,— 
(not that I mean to say anything against 
them, for, when they are of tinted porce- 
lain or starry many-faceted crystal, and 
hold clean bright berries, or pale virgin 
honey, or “lucent syrups tinct with cin- 
namon,” and the teaspoon is of white sil- 
ver, with the Tower-stamp, solid, but not 
brutally heavy,—as people in the green 
stage of millionism will have them, —I 
can dally with their amber semi-fluids or 
glossy spherules without a shiver,)—you 
know these small, deep dishes, I say. 
When we came down the next morning, 
each of these (two only excepted) was 
covered with a broad leaf. On lifting 
this, each boarder found a small heap of 
solemn black huckleberries. But one of 
those plates held red currants, and was 
covered with a red rose; the other held 
white currants, and was covered with a 
white rose. There was a laugh at this at 
first, and then a short silence, and I no- 
ticed that her lip trembled, and the old 
gentleman opposite was in trouble to get 
at his bandanna handkerchief. 

“ What was the use in waiting ? 
We should be too late for Switzerland, 
that season, if we waited much longer.”— 
The hand I held trembled in mine, and 
the eyes fell meekly, as Esther bowed 
herself before the feet of Ahasuerus.— 
She had been reading that chapter, for 
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she looked up,—if there was a film of 
moisture over her eyes, there was also 
the faintest shadow of a distant smile 
skirting her lips, but not enough to ac- 
cent the dimples,—and said, in her pretty, 
still way,— If it please the king, and if 
I have found favor in his sight, and the 
thing seem right before the king, and I 
be pleasing in his eyes ”. 

I don’t remember what King Ahasue- 
rus did or said when Esther got just to 
that point of her soft, humble words,— 
but I know what I did. That quotation 
from Scripture was cut short, anyhow. 
We came to a compromise on the great 
question, and the time was settled for 
the last day of summer. 

In the mean time, I talked on with our 
boarders, much as usual, as you may see 
by what I have reported. I must say, I 
was pleased with a certain tenderness 
they all showed toward us, after the first 
excitement of the news was over. It came 
out in trivial matters,—but each one, 
in his or her way, manifested kindness. 
Our landlady, for instance, when we had 
chickens, sent the liver instead of the giz- 
zard, with the wing, for the schoolmis- 
tress. This was not an accident; the two 
are never mistaken, though some land- 
ladies appear as if they did not know the 
difference. The whole of the company 
were eyen more respectfully attentive to 
my remarks than usual. There was no 
idle punning, and very little winking on 
the part of that lively young gentleman 
who, as the reader may remember, occa- 
sionally interposed some playful question 
or remark, which could hardly be consid- 
ered releyant,—except when the least 
allusion was made to matrimony, when 
he would look at the landlady’s daughter, 
and wink with both sides of his face, un- 
til she would ask what he was pokin’ his 
fun at her for, and if he wasn’t ashamed 
of himself. In fact, they all behaved 
very handsomely, so that I really felt 
sorry at the thought of leaving my board- 
ing-house. 

I suppose you think, that, because I 
lived at a plain widow-woman’s plain 
table, I was of course more or less infirm 
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in point of worldly fortune. You may 
not be sorry to learn, that, though not 
what great merchants call very rich, I 
was comfortable-—comfortable,— so that 
most of those moderate fuxuries I de- 
scribed in my verses on Contentment— 
most of them, I say—were within our 
reach, if we chose to have them. But I 
found out that the schoolmistress had a 
vein of charity about her, which had 
hitherto been worked on a small silver 
and copper basis, which made her think 
less, perhaps, of luxuries than even I 
did,—modestly as I have expressed my 
wishes. 

It is rather a pleasant thing to tell a 
poor young woman, whom one has con- 
trived to win without showing his rent- 
roll, that: she has found what the world 
values so highly, in following the lead of 
her affections. That was a luxury I was 
now ready for. 

I began abruptly :—Do you know that 
you are a rich young person ? 

I know that I am very rich,—she 
said.—Heaven has given me more than I 
ever asked; for I had not thought love 
was ever meant for me. 

It was a woman’s confession, and her 
voice fell to a whisper as it threaded the 
last words. 

I don’t mean that,—TI said,—you bless- 
ed little saint and seraph !—if there’s an 
angel missing in the New Jerusalem, in- 
quire for her at this boarding-house !—I 
don’t mean that; I mean that I—that is, 
you—am— are—confound it !—I mean 
that you'll be what most people call a 
lady of fortune——And I looked full in 
her eyes for the effect of the announce- 
ment. 

There wasn’t any. She said she was 
thankful that I had what would save me 
from drudgery, and that some other time 
I should tell her about it.—I never made 
a greater failure in an attempt to produce 
a sensation. 

So the last day of summer came. It 
was our choice to go to the church, but 
we had a kind of reception at the board- 
ing-house. The presents were all ar- 
ranged, and among them none gave more 
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pleasure than the modest tributes of our 
fellow-boarders,—for there was not one, 
I believe, who did not send something. 
The landlady would insist on making an 
elegant bride-cake, with her own hands; 
to which Master Benjamin Franklin 
wished to add certain embellishments 
out of his private funds,—namely, a Cu- 
pid in a mouse-trap, done in white sugar, 
and two miniature flags with the stars 
and stripes, which had a very pleasing 
effect, I assure you. The landlady’s 
daughter sent a richly bound copy of 
Tupper’s Poems. On a blank leaf was 
the following, written in a very delicate 
and careful hand :— 


Presented to... by... 
On the eve ere her union in holy matrimony. 
May sunshine ever beam o’er her! 


Even the poor relative thought she must 
do something, and sent a copy of “ The 
Whole Duty of Man,” bound in very at- 
tractive variegated sheepskin, the edges 
nicely marbled. From the divinity-stu- 
dent came the loveliest English edition 
of “ Keble’s Christian Year.” I opened 
it, when it came, to the Fourth Sunday in 
Lent, and read that angelic poem, sweet- 
er than anything I can remember since 
Xaviers “My God, I love thee” —- 
am not a Churchman,—I don’t believe 
in planting oaks in flower-pots,—but such 
a poem as “ The Rose-bud” makes one’s 
heart a proselyte to the culture it grows 
from. Talk about it as much as you 
like,—one’s breeding shows itself no- 
where more than in his religion. .A man 
should be a gentleman in his hymns and 
prayers; the fondness for “scenes,” 
among vulgar saints, contrasts so mean- 
ly with that— 


“ God only and good angels look 
Behind the blissful scene,” — 


and that other,— 


“ He could not trust his melting soul 
But in his Maker's sight,” — 


that I hope some of them will see this, 
and read the poem, and profit by it. 
My laughing and winking young friend 
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undertook to procure and arrange the 
flowers for the table, and did it with im- 
mense zeal. I never saw him look hap- 
pier than when he came in, his hat saucily 
on one side, and a cheroot in his mouth, 
with a huge bunch of tea-roses, which he 
said were for “ Madam.” 

One of the last things that came was 
an old square box, smelling of camphor, 
tied and sealed. It bore, in faded ink, 
the marks, “ Calcutta, 1805.” On opening 
it, we found a white Cashmere shawl, with 
a very brief note from the dear old gen- 
tleman opposite, saying that he had kept 
this some years, thinking he might want 
it, and many more, not knowing what to 
do with it—that he had never seen it 
unfolded since he was a young super- 
cargo,—and now, if she would spread it 
on her shoulders, it would make him feel 
young to look at it. 

Poor Bridget, or Biddy, our red-armed 
maid of all work! What must she do 
but buy a small copper breast-pin and 
put it under “ Schoolma’am’s” plate that 
morning, at breakfast? And School- 
ma’am would wear it,—though I made 
her cover it, as well as I could, with a 
tea-rose. 

It was my last breakfast as a boarder, 
and I could not leave them in utter si- 
lence. 

Good-bye,—I said,—my dear friends, 
one and all of you! I have been long 
with you, and I find it hard parting. I 
have to thank you for a thousand courte- 
sies, and above all for the patience and 
indulgence with which you have listened 
to me when I have tried to instruct or 
amuse you. My friend the Professor 
(who, as well as my friend the Poet, is 
unavoidably absent on this interesting 
occasion) has given me reason to sup- 
pose that he would occupy my empty 
chair about the first of January next. If 
he comes among you, be kind to him, as 
you have been to me. May the Lord 
bless you all !—And we shook hands all 
round the table. 

Half an hour afterwards the breakfast 
things and the cloth were gone. I look: 
ed up and down the length of the bare 
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boards, over which I had so often ut- 
tered my sentiments and experiences— 
and Yes, I am a man, like another. 
All sadness vanished, as, in the midst 
of these old friends of mine, whom you 
know, and others a little more up in the 
world, perhaps, to whom I have not in- 
troduced you, I took the schoolmistress 
before the altar from the hands of the 
old gentleman who used to sit opposite, 
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and who would insist on giving her 
away. 

And now we two are walking the long 
path in peace together. The “school- 
mistress ” finds her skill in teaching call- 
ed for again, without going abroad to 
seek little scholars. Those visions of 
mine have all come true. 

I hope you all-love me none the less 
for anything I have told you. Farewell! 


THE DOT AND LINE ALPHABET. 


Just in the triumph week of that 
Great Telegraph which takes its name 
from the ATLANTIC Monruty, I read 
in the September number of that jour- 
nal the revelations of an observer who 
was surprised to find that he had the pow- 
er of reading, as they run, the revelations 
of the wire. I had the hope that he 
was about to explain to the public the 
more general use of this instrument,— 
which, with a stupid fatuity, the public 
has, as yet, failed to grasp. Because its 
signals have been first applied by means 
of electro-magnetism, and afterwards by 
means of the chemical power of elec- 
tricity, the many-headed people refuses 
to avail itself, as it might do very easi- 
ly, of the same signals, for the simpler 
transmission of intelligence, — whatever 
the power employed. 

The great invention of Mr. Morse is 
his register and alphabet. He himself 
eagerly disclaims any pretension to the 
original conception of the use of elec- 
tricity as an errand-boy. Hundreds of 
people had thought of that and suggested 
it; but Morse was the first to give the 
errand-boy such a written message, that 
he could not lose it on the way, nor mis- 
take it when he arrived. ‘The public, 
eager to thank Morse, as he deserves, 
thanks him for something he did not in- 
vent. For this he probably cares very 
little. Nor do I care more. But the 
public does not thank him for what he 


did originate,—this invaluable and sim- 
ple alphabet. Now, as I use it myself in 
every detail of life, and see every hour 
how the public might use it, if it chose, I 
am really sorry for this negligence,—both 
on the score of his fame, and of general 
convenience. 

Please to understand, then, ignorant 
Reader, that this curious alphabet reduc- 
es all the complex machinery of Cad- 
mus and the rest of the writing-masters to 
characters as simple as can be made by a 
dot, a space, and a line, variously com- 
bined. ‘Thus, the marks - — designate 
the letter A. The marks — » - - desig- 
nate the letter B. All the other letters 
are designated in as simple a manner. 

Now I am stripping myself of one of 
the private comforts of my life, (but 
what will one not do for mankind ?) 
when I explain that this simple alphabet 
need not be confined to electrical sig- 
nals. Long and short make it all,—and 
wherever long and short can be combin- 
ed, be it in marks, sounds, sneezes, faint- 
ing-fits, canes, or children, ideas can be 
conveyed by this arrangement of the 
long and short together. Only last night 
I was talking scandal with Mrs. Wilber- 
force at a summer party at the Hammer- 
smiths. To my amazement, my wife, who 
scarcely can play “ The Fisher’s Horn- 
pipe,” interrupted us by asking Mrs. 
Wilberforce if she could give her the idea 
of an air in “The Butcher of Turin.” 
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Mrs. Wilberforce had never heard that 
opera,—indeed, had never heard of it. 
My angel-wife was surprised, — stood 
thrumming at the piano,—wondered she 
could not catch this very odd bit of dis- 
cordant accord at all,—but checked her- 
self in her effort, as soon as I observed 
that her long notes and short notes, in 
their tum-tee, tee,—tee-tee, tee-tum tum, 
meant, “He’s her brother.” The con- 
versation on her side turned from “The 
Butcher of Turin,” and I had just time, 
on the hint thus given me by Mrs. I., to 
pass a grateful eulogium on the distin- 
guished statesman whom Mrs. Wilber- 
force, with all a sister’s care, had rocked 
in his baby-cradle——whom, but for my 
wife’s long and short notes, I should have 
clumsily abused among the other states- 
men of the day. 

You will see, in an instant, awakening 
Reader, that it is not the business simply 
of “operators” in telegraphic dens to 
know this Morse alphabet, but your busi- 
ness, and that of every man and woman. 
If our school-committees understood the 
times, it would be taught, even before 
phonography or physiology, at school. I 
believe both these sciences now precede 
the old English alphabet. 

As I write these words, the bell of the 
South Congregational strikes dong, dong, 
dong ; dong, dong, dong, dong, — 
dong,—dong. Nobody has unlocked the 
church-door. The old tin sign, “ In case 
of fire, the key will be found at the oppo- 
site house,” has long since been taken 
down, and made into the nose of a water- 
pot. Yet there is no Goody Two-Shoes 
locked in. No! But, thanks to Dr. Chan- 
ning’s Fire-Alarm, the bell is informing 
the South End that there is a fire in Dis- 
trict Dong-dong-dong, — that is to say, 
District No. 3. Before I have explained 
to you so far, the “ Eagle” engine, with a 
good deal of noise, has passed the house 
on its way to that fated district. An im- 
mense improvement this on the old sys- 
tem, when the engines radiated from their 
houses in every possible direction, and 
the fire was extinguished by the few ma- 
chines whose lines of quest happened to 
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cross each other at the particular place 
where the child had been building cob- 
houses out of lucifer-matches in a paper- 
warehouse. Yes, it is a very great im- 
provement. All those persons, like you 
and me, who have no property in District 
Dong-dong-dong, can now sit at home at 
ease,—and little need we think upon 
the mud above the knees of those who 
have property in that district and are 
running to look after it. But for them 
the improvement only brings misery. 
You arrive wet, hot or cold, or both, at 
the large District No. 3, to find that the 
lucifer-matches were half a mile from 
your store,—and that your own private 
watchman, even, had not been waked by 
the working of the distant engines. Wet 
property-holder, as you walk home, con- 
sider this. When you are next in the 
Commgn Council, vote an appropriation 
for applying Morse’s alphabet of long 
and short to the bells. Then they can 
be made to sound intelligibly. Daung 
ding ding,—ding,—ding daung—daung 
daung daung, and so on, will tell you, as 
you wake in the night, that it is Mr. B.’s 
store which is on fire, and not yours, or 
that it is yours, and not his. This is not 
only a convenience to you and a relief to 
your wife and family, who will thus be 
spared your excursions to unavailable and 
unsatisfactory fires, and your somewhat 
irritated return,—it will be a great relief 
to the Fire Department. How placid 
the operations of a fire where none at- 
tend except on business! The various 
engines arrive, but no throng of distant 
citizens, men and boys, fearful of the 
destruction of their all. They have all 
roused on their pillows to learn that it is 
No. 530 Pearl Street which is in flames. 
All but the owner of No. 530 Pearl 
Street have dropped back to sleep. He 
alone has rapidly repaired to the scene. 
That is he, who stands in the uncrowded 
street with the Chief Engineer, on the 
deck of No. 18, as she plays away. His 
property destroyed, the engines retire,— 
he mentions the amount of his insurance 
to those persons who represent the daily 
press, they all retire to their homes,—and 
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the whole is finished as simply, almost, as 
was his private entry in his day-book the 
afternoon before. 

This is what might be, if the mag- 
netic alarm only struck long and short, 
and we had all learned Morse’s alpha- 
bet. Indeed, there is nothing the bells 
could not tell, if you would only give 
them time enough. We have only one 
chime, for musical purposes, in the town. 
But, without attempting tunes, only give 
the bells the Morse alphabet, and every 
bell in Boston might chant in mono- 
tone the words of “ Hail Columbia” at 
length, every Fourth of July. Indeed, 
if Mr. Barnard should report any day 
that a discouraged ’prentice-boy had left 
town for his country home, all the bells 
could instantly be set to work to speak 
articulately, in language regarding which 
the dullest imagination need not be at loss, 

“Turn again, Higginbottom, 
Lord Mayor of Boston!” 

I have suggested the propriety of in- 
troducing this alphabet into the primary 
schools. I need not say I have taught it 
to my own children,—and I have been 
gratified to see how rapidly it made head, 
against the more complex alphabet, in 
the grammar schools. Of course it does; 
—an alphabet of two characters matched 
against one of twenty-six,—or of forty- 
odd, as the very odd one of the phono- 
typists employs! On the Franklin-medal- 
day I went to the Johnson-School exam- 
ination. One of the committee asked a 
nice girl, what was the capital of Brazil. 
The child looked tired and pale, and, for 
an instant, hesitated. But, before she had 
time to commit herself, all answering was 
rendered impossible by an awful turn of 
whooping-cough which one of my own 
sons was seized with,—who had gone to 
the examination with me. Hawm, hem 
hem ;—hem hem hem;—hem, hem ;— 
hawm, hem hem;—hem hem hem ;— 
hem, hem,— barked the poor child, who 
was at the opposite extreme of the school- 
room. The spectators and the committee 
looked to see him fall dead with a broken 
blood-vessel. I confess that I felt no 
alarm, after I observed that some of his 
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gasps were long and some very staccato ; 
—nor did pretty little Mabel Warren. 
She recovered her color,—and, as soon 
as silence was in the least restored, an- 
swered, “ Rio is the capital of Brazil,” — 
as modestly and properly as if she had 
been taught it in her cradle. They are 
nothing but children, any of them,—but 
that afternoon, after they had done all 
the singing the city needed for its annual 
entertainment of the singers, I saw Bob 
and Mabel start for a long expedition 
into West Roxbury,—and when he came 
back, I know it was a long featherfew, 
from her prize school-bouquet, that he 
pressed in his Greene’s “ Analysis,” with 
a short frond of maiden’s hair. 

I hope nobody will write a letter to 
“The Atlantic,” to say that these are very 
trifling uses. The communication of use- 
ful information is never trifling. It is as 
important to save a nice child from mor- 
tification on examination-day, as it is to 
tell Mr. Fremont that he is not elected 
President. If, however, the reader is dis- 
tressed, because these illustrations do not 
seem to his more benighted observation 
to belong to the big bow-wow strain of 
human life, let him consider the arrange- 
ment which ought to have been made 
years since, for lee shores, railroad col- 
lisions, and that curious class of mari- 
time accidents where one steamer runs 
into another under the impression that 
she is a light-house. Imagine the Morse 
alphabet applied to a steam-whistle, which 
is often heard five miles. It needs only 
long and short again. “Stop Comet,” 
for instance, when you send it down 
the railroad line, by the wire, is ex- 
pressed thus: ++. — ere 
Very good message, if Comet happens 
to be at the telegraph station when it 
comes! But what if Comet has gone 
by? Much good will your trumpery 
message do then! If, however, you have 
the wit to sound your long and short 
on an engine-whistle, thus:—Scre secre, 
sere ; screeee ; sere scre; sere scre scre 
sere ; scre scre-—scre, scre scre, screeeee 
screeece ; scre; screeeee ;—why, then the 
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whole neighborhood, for five miles round, 
will know that Comet must stop, if only 
they understand spoken language, —and, 
among others, the engineman of Comet 
will understand it; and Comet will not 
run into that wreck of worlds which 
gives the order,—with his nucleus of hot 
iron and his tail of five hundred tons of 
coal.—So, of the signals which fog-bells 
can give, attached to light-houses. How 
excellent to have them proclaim through 
the darkness, “I am Wall”! Or of sig- 
nals for steamship-engineers. When our 
friends were on board the “Arabia” the 
other day, and she and the “ Europa” 
pitched into each other,—as if, on that 
happy week, all the continents were to 
kiss and join hands all round,—how great 
the relief to the passengers on each, if, 
through every night of their passage, 
collision had been prevented by this sim- 
ple expedient! One boat would have 
screamed, “ Europa, Europa, Europa,” 
from night to morning,—and the other, 
“ Arabia, Arabia, Arabia,”—and neither 
would have been mistaken, as one un- 
fortunately was, for a light-house. 

The long and short of it is, that who- 
ever can mark distinctions of time can 
use this alphabet of long-and-short, how- 
ever he may mark them. Itis, therefore, 
within the compass of all intelligent be- 
ings, except those who are no longer con- 
scious of the passage of time, having ex- 
changed its limitations for the wider 
sweep of eternity. The illimitable range 
of this alphabet, however, is not half dis- 
closed when this has been said. Most 
articulate language addresses itself to one 
sense, or at most to two, sight and sound. 
I see, as I write, that the particular illus- 
trations I have given are all of them con- 
fined to signals seen or signals heard. 
But the dot-and-line alphabet, in the few 
years of its history, has already shown 
that it is not restricted to these two 
senses, but makes itself intelligible to all. 
Its message, of course, is heard as well as 
read. Any good operator understands 
the sounds of its ticks upon the flowing 
strip of paper, as well as when he sees it. 
As he lies in his cot at midnight, he will 
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expound the passing message without 
striking a light to see it. But this is only 
what may be said of any written lan- 
guage. You can read this article to 
your wife, or she can read it, as she pre- 
fers; that is, she chooses whether it shall 
address her eye or her ear. But the 
long-and-short alphabet of Morse and 
his imitators despises such narrow range. 
It addresses whichever of the five senses 
the listener chooses. This fact is illus- 
trated by a curious set of anecdotes—nev- 
er yet put in print, I think—of that criti- 
cal dispatch which in one night announc- 
ed General Taylor’s death to this whole 
land. Most of the readers of these lines 
probably read that dispatch in the morn- 
ing’s paper. The compositors and edi- 
tors had read it. To them it was a dis- 
patch to the eye. But half the opera- 
tors at the stations heard it ticked out, 
by the register stroke, and knew it be- 
fore they wrote it down for the press. 
To them it was a dispatch to the ear. 
My good friend Langenzunge had not 
that resource. He had just been prom- 
ised, by the General himself, (under 
whom he served at Palo Alto,) the office 
of Superintendent of the Rocky-Mountain 
Lines. He was returning from Wash- 
ington over the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, on a freight-train, when he heard 
of the President’s danger. Langenzunge 
loved Old Rough and Ready,—and he 
felt badly about his own office, too. But 
his extempore train chose to stop at a 
forsaken shanty-village on the Potomac, 
for four mortal hours, at midnight. What 
does he do, but walk down the line in- 
to the darkness, climb a telegraph-post, 
cut a wire, and apply the two ends to his 
tongue, to taste, at the fatal moment, the 
words, “Died at half past ten.” Poor 
Langenzunge! he hardly had nerve to 
solder the wire again. Cogs told me 
that they had just fitted up the Naguada- 
vick stations with Bain’s chemical re- 
volving disc. This disc is charged with 
a salt of potash, which, when the electric 
spark passes through it, is changed to 
Prussian blue. Your dispatch is noise- 
lessly written in dark blue dots and lines, 
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Just as the disc started on that fatal dis- 
patch, and Cogs bent over it to read, his 
spirit-lamp blew up,—as the dear things 
will. They were beside themselves in 
the lonely, dark office; but, while the 
men were fumbling for matches, which 
would not go, Cogs’s sister, Nydia, a 
sweet blind girl, who had learned Bain’s 
alphabet from Dr. Howe at South Bos- 
ton, bent over the chemical paper, and 
smelt out the prussiate of potash, as it 
formed itself in lines and dots to tell the 
sad story. Almost anybody used to read- 
ing the blind books can read the em- 
bossed Morse messages with the finger,— 
and so this message was read at all the 
midnight way-stations where no night- 
work is expected, and where the compa- 
nies do not supply fluid or oil. Within 
my narrow circle of acquaintance, there- 
fore, there were these simultaneous in- 
stances, where the same message was 
seen, heard, smelled, tasted, and felt. So 
universal is the dot-and-line alphabet, — 
for Bain’s is on the same principle as 
Morse’s. 

The reader sees, therefore, first, that 
the dot-and-line alphabet can be em- 
ployed by any being who has command 
of any long and short symbols,—be they 
long and short notches, such as Robinson 
Crusoe kept his accounts with, or long 
and short waves of electricity, such as 
these which Valentia is sending across 
to the Newfoundland Bay, so propheti- 
cally and appropriately named “The 
Bay of Bulls.” Also, I hope the reader 
sees that the alphabet can be understood 
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Etudes sur Pascal. Par M. Victor COUSIN. 
Cinqiéme Edition, revue et augmentée. 
Paris: 1857. pp. 566. 8yo. 


We render hearty thanks to M. Cousin 
for this new edition of a favorite work. 
No library which contains Pascal’s “ Pro- 
vinciales ” and ‘‘ Pensées ” should be with- 


out it. 
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by any intelligent being who has any one 
of the five senses left him,—by all ra- 
tional men, that is, excepting the few eye- 
less deaf persons who have lost both taste 
and smell in some complete paralysis. 
The use of Morse’s telegraph is by no 
means confined to the small clique who 
possess or who understand electrical 
batteries. It is not only the torpedo or 
the Gymnotus electricus that can send us 
messages from the ocean. Whales in the 
sea can telegraph as well as senators on 
land, if they will only note the difference 
between long spoutings and short ones. 
And they can listen, too. If they will 
only note the difference between long and 
short, the eel of Ocean’s bottom may feel 
on his slippery skin the smooth messages 
of our Presidents, and the catfish, in his 
darkness, look fearless on the secrets of a 
Queen. Any beast, bird, fish, or insect, 
which can discriminate between lone and 
short, may use the telegraphic alphabet, 
if he have sense enough. Any creature, 
which can hear, smell, taste, feel, or see, 
may take note of its signals, if he can 
understand them. A tired listener at 
church, by properly varying his long 
yawns and his short ones, may express 
his opinion of the sermon to the opposite 
gallery before the sermon is done. A 
dumb tobacconist may trade with his cus- 
tomers in an alphabet of short-sixes and 
long-nines. A beleaguered Sebastopol 
may explain its wants to the relieving 
army beyond the line of the Chernaya, 
by the lispings of its short Paixhans and 
its long twenty-fours. 


NOTICES. 


“Of all the monuments of the French 
language,” says M. Cousin, in the Avant- 
propos to this new edition, “none is more 
celebrated than the work ‘Les Pensées,’ 
and French literature possesses no artist 
more consummate than Pascal. Do not 
expect to find in this young geometrician, 
so soon consumed by disease and passion, 
the breadth, surface, and infinite variety 
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of Bossuet, who, supported by vast and 
uninterrupted study, rose and rose until he 
gained the loftiest reaches of intellect and 
art, and commanded at pleasure every tone 
and every style. Pascal did not fulfil all 
his destiny. Besides the mathematics and 
natural philosophy he knew scarcely more 
than a little theology, and he barely passed 
through good society. It is true, Pascal 
passed away from earth quickly ; but dur- 
ing his short life he discerned glimpses of 
the beau idéal, he attached himself to it 
with all his heart and soul and strength, 
and he never allowed anything to leave 
his hands unless it bore its lively impress. 
So great was his passion for perfection, 
that unchallenged tradition tells us he 
wrote the seventeenth ‘Provinciale’ thir- 
teen times over. ‘Les Pensées’ are 
merely fragments of the great work on 
which he consumed the last years of his 
life; but these fragments sometimes pre- 
sent so finished a beauty, that we do not 
know which most to admire, the grandeur 
and vigor of the sentiments and ideas, or 
the delicacy and depth of the art.” 

This praise is unexaggerated. Whata 
career was run by this genius! Discover- 
ing the science of geometry at twelve 
years of age,—next inventing the arith- 
metical machine,—discovering atmospher- 
ic pressure, while every philosopher was 
prating about “ Nature’s horror of a va- 
cuum,”—inventing the wheelbarrow, to 
divert his mind from the pains of the 
toothache, and succeeding,—inventing the 
theory of probabilities,—establishing the 
first omnibuses that ever relieved the 
public,—then writing the “ Provinciales,” 
—dying at thirty-three, leaving behind him 
two small volumes (you may carry them 
in your pocket) which are the unchal- 
lengeable title-deeds of his immortal fame, 
the favorite works of Gibbon, Voltaire, 
Macaulay, and Cousin! Where else can so 
crowded and so short a career be found ? 

It is scarcely possible to repress a smile 
in reading this work and discovering the 
patient care with which M. Cousin avoids 
speaking of the “ Provinciales.” And it 
is strange to say (no contemptible proof 
of the’ influence exercised by the Church 
of Rome, even when checked as it is in 
France) that no decent edition of the 
“ Provinciales ” can be found in the French 
language. While we possess M. Cousin’s 
“Etudes sur Pascal,” and M. Hayet’s edi- 
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tion of “ Les Pensées,” the only editions of 
“Les Provinciales ” of recent date are the 
miserable publications of Charpentier and 
the Didots. Editions of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau are numerous, elaborate, and elegant ; 
for atheism is pardoned much more easily 
than abhorrence of the Jesuits. 

The volume named at the head of this 
article contains a great many valuable doc- 
uments relating to Pascal and his family : 
all of Pascal’s correspondence known to 
exist, including his celebrated letter on the 
death of Etienne Pascal, his father, which 
is usually printed in “ Les Pensées,” being 
cut up into short sentences to fit it for that 
work, a large part of it being omitted ; his 
singular essay on Love; curious details 
concerning the De Roanner family; an 
essay on the true text of the “ Pensées "; 
a curious fe-simile of a page of that 
work ; and a discussion (perhaps M. Cou- 
sin would say a refutation) of Pascal’s 
philosophy. But we must protest against 
the easy manner in which M. Cousin wears 
his honors. When a book has reached its 
fifth edition and is evidently destined toa 
good many more during the author’s life- 
time, he lies under an obligation to place 
the new information he may have collect- 
ed, and the additional thoughts which may 
have occurred to him, during the intervals 
between the different editions, in a form 
more convenient to the reader than new 
prefaces and new notes. To master the 
information contained in this work is no 
recreation, but a severe task, and one not 
to be accomplished except upon repeated 
perusals of the book. This is the more in- 
excusable because M. Cousin is now free 
from all official and professional cares ; 
and it would involve the less labor to him, 
as he never writes, but dictates all his 
compositions. 


Belle Brittan on a Tour; at Newport, and 
Here and There. New York: Derby & 
Jackson. 1858. 


Tar compulsion of hunger, or the re- 
quest of friends, was the excuse for the 
printing of sorry books in Pope’s time; 
and it has not become obsolete yet. The 
writer of the book, the title of which we 
have given above, pleads the latter alter- 
native as the occasion of this publication. 
He says it was “a few friends” that pre- 
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ferred this request. It is unfortunate for 
him that he had any so void of judgment 
and empty of taste. He thinks his Letters 
will “receive unjust censure,” as well as 
“undue praise.” We think that he may 
relieve his mind of any such apprehension. 
We cannot think his book at all likely to 
receive more dispraise than it richly merits. 
A more discreditable one, not absolutely 
indictable, we hope, has seldom issued 
from the American press. 

What motive the author had in assum- 
ing a female character, we know not. He 
certainly has been very unfortunate in his 
female acquaintance, if he accurately imi- 
tates their tone of thought and style of talk, 
in his letters. Should they happen to fall 
in the way of any foreigners, we beg them 
to believe that this is not the way in which 
American women converse. But we think 
that there can scarcely be a cockney so 
spoony as not to “spy a great peard under 
her muffler,” and know that itis aman awk- 
wardly masquerading in women’s clothes. 
It is a libel on the women of the country, 
to put such balderdash into the mouth of 
one who may be supposed to have been 
finished at a fifth-rate boarding-school. 

The letters are in the worst style of the 
- Own Correspondents” of third-rate pa- 
pers. The “deadhead” perks itself in your 
face at every turn, in flunkeyish gratitude 
for invitations, drinks, dinners, and free 
passes,—from ‘‘the gentlemanly Lord Na- 
pier,’ down to “intelligent and gentle- 
manly” railway-conductors, “ gentleman- 
ly and attentive” hotel-clerks, “gracious, 
gentlemanly, and gallant” tavern-keepers, 
and their “lovely and accomplished brides.” 
The soul of a footman is expressed by the 
pen of an abigail,—and the one not a 
Humphrey Clinker, nor the other a Wini- 
fred Jenkins,—and we are expected to 
admire the result as a good imitation of 
a lively, intelligent, well-bred American 
young lady! We protest against the prof- 
anation. 

The letters take a wide range of subject, 
and treat of “ Shakspeare, taste, and the 
musical glasses,” in a vein that would have 
done no discredit to Lady Blarney and 
Miss Arabella Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs 
themselves. We might divert our readers 
with some specimens of criticism, or opin- 
ion, did our limits admit of such entertain- 
ment. We can only inform them, on Belle 
Brittan’s authority, that worthy Dr. 
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Charles Mackay, who suffers through- 
out the book from intermittent — nay, 
chronic — attacks of puffery, is “ one of 
the best living poets of England” ; Made- 
moiselle Lamoureux, the danseuse, is “ bet- 
ter than Ellsler” ; and pretty Mrs. John 
Wood, the lively soubrette of the Boston 
Theatre, “possesses many of the rarest 
requisites of a great actress” ! But these 
are inanities which an inexperienced and 
halftaught girl might possibly utter in a 
familiar letter. Not so, we trust, as to the 
belief expressed by Belle Brittan, in puff 
ing “Jim Parton’s, Fanny Fern’s Jim’s,” 
Life of Burr,—“ more charming than a 
novel,” because, as she implies, of the suc- 
cessful libertinism of its hero,—when she 
says, speaking in the name of the maidens 
of America, “ We all, I suppose, must fall, 
like our first parents, when the hour of our 
temptation comes ” ! 

We should not have given the space we 
have bestowed on this worthless book, had 
it not been made the occasion of newspa- 
per puffs innumerable, recommending it 
to the public as something worthy of their 
time and money. It is one of the worst 
signs of our time that a false good-nature 
or imperfect taste should lead respectable 
papers to give currency to books destitute 
of all merit, by the application to them 
of stereotyped phrases of commendation. 
These letters, without a grace of style, 
without a flash of wit, without a genial 
ray of humor, deformed by coarse breed- 
ing, vulgar self-conceit, and ignorant as- 
sumption, are bepraised as if they were 
fresh from the mint of genius, and bore 
the image and superscription of Madame 
de Sévigné or Lady Mary Wortley ! This 
evil must be cured, or the daily press may 
find that it will cure itself. 

We know nothing of the author of this 
book, excepting what he has here shown 
us of himself. He may be capable of 
better things, and when they come before 
us, we shall rejoice to do them justice. But 
we advise him, first of all, to discard his 
disguise, which becomes him as ill as the 
gown of Mrs. Ford’s “ maid’s aunt, the fat 
woman of Brentford,’ did Sir Jghn Fal- 
staff. Or, if he will persist in playing 
the part of a woman, let him bear in mind 
that to be unmanly is not necessarily to 
be womanly, and that it does not follow 
that one writes like a lady because he does 
not write like a gentleman. 
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Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Drawing. De- 
signed as a Text-book for the Me- 
chanic, Architect, Engineer, and Sur- 
veyor. Comprising Geometrical Pro- 
jection, Mechanical, Architectural, and 
Topographical Drawing, Perspective, 
and Isometry. Edited by W. E. 
Wortuen. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1857. 


Mr. WorTHEN has given us in this book 
a most judicious and complete compilation 
of the best works on the various branches 
of “ practical” drawing,—having, with real 
thoughtfulness and knowledge of what was 
needed in a handbook, condensed all the 
most important rules and directions to be 
found in the works of MM. Le Brun and 
Armengaud on geometrical and mechan- 
ical drawing, Ferguson and Garbett on 
architectural, and Williams, Gillespie, 
Smith, and Frome, on topographical draw- 
ing. 

It includes a very full chapter of geo- 
metrical definitions, a complete and minute 
description of all the implements of me- 
chanical drawing, and solutions of all the 
useful problems of geometrical drawing,— 
a part of the work especially needed by 
practical mechanics, and hitherto to be 
found, so far as we know, only in the form 
of results in the pocket-books of tables, or 
in the lengthy and elaborate treatises of 
the heavy cyclopaedias, or works specially 
devoted to the topic. 

There is an admirably condensed treatise 
on the mechanical powers, containing all 
the problems of use in construction, with 
tables of the mechanical properties of 
materials. In mechanical drawing there 
are directions for the most complicated 
drawings, going up to the last improve- 
ments in the steam-engine. The same 
completeness of elementary instruction 
marks the section on architectural draw- 
ing, though in this department we should 
have liked a fuller and better-chosen se- 
ries of examples, especially of domestic 
architecture,—an Italian villa planned by 
Mr. Upjohn being the only really tasteful 
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and appropriate dwelling-house given. 
The designs by Downing, rarely much 
more than commodious residences with 
great neatness rather than artistic beauty, 
stand very well for that style of building 
which consults comfort and attains it, but 
it is a misuse of words to call them artistic. 
Picturesque they may be at times, but 
often the affectation of external style puts 
Downing’s designs into the category of 
Gothic follies and Grecian villanies, in 
which the outside gives the lie to the 
inside,—emulating in wood the forms of 
stone, giving to cottages on whose roof 
snow will never lie three inches deep all 
the pitch a Swiss chalet would need. We 
are especially sorry to see a plate of 
Thomas’s house in Fifth Avenue, New 
York,—the most absurd and ludicrous 
pile of building material which can be 
found on the avenue,—and to find such 
evidence of taste as is shown by the ed- 
itor’s commendation of it as “ uniting 
richness and grandeur of effect,” ‘“ ad- 
mirably suited,” ete. Mr. Worthen, how- 
ever, generally abstains from much ex- 
pression of opinion as to styles or the 
respective merits of works. 

His examples of the steam-engine are 
nearly all from American models, and in- 
clude the oscillating engines of the “ Golden 
Gate,” the last important advance in the 
construction of the marine engine; for, al- 
though the form of the oscillator has been 
known for years, it had never been applied 
to marine uses until the success of the 
“ Golden Gate” proved its applicability to 
the heaviest engines. The examples of 
architectural details and ornaments are 
copious, and represent all styles with great 
fairness ; but there is much confusion in 
the numbering of the plates, so that it is a 
problem at times to find the illustration 
desired. 

The tinted illustrations, though answer- 
ing their proposed purpose, are a disgrace 
to the art of lithotinting,—coarse, ineffec- 
tive, and cheap. The publishers, we think, 
would have profited by a little more liber- 
ality in this respect. 
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RAILWAY-ENGINEERING IN THE UNITED STATES.* 


THOUGH our country can boast of no 
Watt, Brindley, Smeaton, Rennie, Tel- 
ford, Brunel, Stephenson, or Fairbairn, 
and lacks such experimenters as Tred- 
gold, Barlow, Hodgkinson, and Clark, 
yet we have our Evans and Fulton, our 
Whistler, Latrobe, Roebling, Haupt, El- 
let, Adams, and Morris,—engineers who 
yield to none in professional skill, and 
whose work will bear comparison with the 
best of that of Great Britain or the Con- 
tinent; and if America does not show 
a Thames Tunnel, a Conway or Menai 
Tubular Bridge, or a monster steamer, 
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yet she has a railroad-bridge of eight hun- 
dred feet clear span, hung two hundred 
and fifty feet above one of the wildest 
rivers in the world,—locomotive engines 
climbing the Alleghanies at an ascent of 
five hundred feet per mile,—and twenty- 
five thousand miles of railroad, employ- 
ing upwards of five thousand locomo- 
tives and eighty thousand cars, costing 
over a thousand millions of dollars, 
and transporting annually one hundred 
and thirty millions of passengers and 
thirty million tons of freight,—and all 
this in a manner peculiarly adapted to 
our country, both financially and me- 
chanically. 

In England the amount of money 
bears a high proportion to the amount of 
territory; in America the reverse is the 
case; and the engineers of the two coun- 
tries quickly, recognized the fact: for we 
find our railroads costing from thirty 
thousand to forty thousand dollars per 
mile,—while in England, to surmount 
much easier natural obstacles, the cost 
varies from seventy-five to one hundred 
thousand dollars per mile. 

The cost of railroad transport will prob- 
ably never be so low as carriage by wa- 
ter, — that is, natural water-communica- 
tion; because the river or ocean is given 
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to man complete and ready for use, 
needing no repairs, and with no inter- 
est to pay upon construction capital. 
Indeed, it is just beginning to be seen 
all over the country that the public have 
both expected and received too much ac- 
commodation from the companies. Men 
are perfectly willing to pay five dollars for 
riding a hundred miles in a stage-coach ; 
but give them a nicely warmed, ventilat- 
ed, cushioned, and furnished car, and 
carry them four or five times faster, with 
double the comfort, and they expect to 
pay only half-price,—as a friend of the 
writer once remarked, “ Why, of course 
we ought not to pay so much when we 
a’n’t half so long going,”—as if, when 
they paid their fare, they not only bar- 
gained for transport from one place to 
another, but for the luxury of sitting in a 
crowded coach a certain number of hours. 
It would be hard to show a satisfactory 
basis for such an establishment of tolls. 
We need not wonder at the unprofitable- 
ness of many of our roads when we con- 
sider that the relative cost of transport 
is,— 


By Stage, one cent, 
By Railroad, two and seven-twelfths ; 


and the relative charge,— 


By Stage, five cents, 
By Railroad, three cents ; 


and the comparative profit, as five less 
one to three less two and seven-twelfths, 
or as four to five-twelfths, or as nine and 
sia-tenths to one. 

America has, it is true, a grander sys- 
tem of natural water-communication than 
any other land except Brazil; but, for 
all that, there is really but a small part 
of the area, either of the Alleghany coal 
and iron fields, or of the granaries of the 
Mississippi valley, reached even by our 
matchless rivers. A certain strip or 
band of country, bordering the water- 
courses, is served by them both as re- 
gards export and import; just as much 
is served wherever we build a railroad. 
In fact, whenever we lay a road across a 
State, whether it connects the West di- 
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rectly with the East, or only with some 
central commercial point in the West, 
just so often do we open to market a 
band of country as long as the road, and 
thirty, forty, or fifty miles wide,—the 
width depending very much upon the 
cost of transport over such road; and 
as the charge is much less upon a rail- 
road than upon a common road, the dis- 
tance from the road from which produce 
may be brought is much greater with 
the former than with the latter. The 
actual determination of the width of the 
band is a simple problem, when the 
commercial nature of the country is 
known. 

, The people of the great valley have 
not been slow, where Nature has denied 
them the natural, to make for themselves 
artificial rivers of iron. These railroads 
are more completely adapted to the physi- 
cal character of the Western States than 
would be any other mode of communica- 
tion. The work of construction is often- 
times very light, little more being neces- 
sary for a railway across the prairies of 
the West (generally) than a couple of 
ditches twenty or thirty feet apart, the 
material taken therefrom being thrown 
into the intermediate space, thus form- 
ing the surface which supports the cross- 
ties, the sills or sleepers, and the rails. 
Indeed, the double operation of ditching 
and embanking is in some cases perform- 
ed by a single machine, (a nondescript 
affair, in appearance half-way between‘a 
threshing-machine and a hundred-and- 
twenty-pound field-piece,) drawn by six, 
eight, or ten pairs of oxen. 

It is even probable that in a great 
many cases the common road would cost 
more than the railway in the great cen- 
tral basin of America; as the rich allu- 
vial soil, when wet in spring or fall, is 
almost impassable, and lack of stone and 
timber prevents the construction of artifi- 
cial roads. 

The influence of the railroad upon the 
Western farm-lands is quickly seen by 
the following figures, extracted from a 
lately published work on railroad con- 
struction. 
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Table showing the Effect of Railroad Transport upon the Value of Grain in the 
Market of Chicago, Ilinois. 


WHEAT. CORN. 
Carried by Carried by Carried by Carried by 

railroad. wagon. railroad. wagon. 

At market $49.50 49.50 25.60 25.60 
Carried 10 m. 49.25 48.00 24.25 23.26 
* 50 m. 48.75 42.00 24.00 17.25 

g 100 m. 48.00 34.50 23.25 9.75 

s 150 m. 47.25 27.00 22.50 2.25 

vy 200 m. 46.50 19.50 21.75 0.00 

P 300 m. 45.00 4.50 20.25 0.00 

K 330 m. 44.55 0.00 19.80 0.00 


Thus a ton of corn carried two hun- 
dred miles costs by wagon-transport more 
than it brings at market,—while, moved 
by railroad, it is worth $21.75. Also 
wheat will not bear wagon-transport of 
330 miles,—while, moved that distance 
by railroad it is worth $44.55 per ton. 

The social effect of railroads is seen 
and felt by those who live in the neigh- 
borhood of large cities. The unhealthy 
density of population is prevented, by en- 
abling men to live five, ten, or fifteen miles 
away from the city and yet do business 
therein. The extent of this diffusion is 
as the square of the speed of transport. 
To illustrate. If a person walks four 
miles an hour, and is allowed one hour 
for passing from his home to his place of 
business, he can live four miles from his 
work; the area, therefore, which may be 
lived in is the circle of which the radius 
is four miles, the diameter eight miles, 
and the area 504 square miles. If by 
horse he can go eight miles an hour, the 
diameter of the circle becomes sixteen 
miles, and the area 201 square miles. 
Finally, if by railroad he goes thirty 
miles an hour, the diameter becomes 
sixty miles, and the area 2,827 square 
miles. 

In the case of railroads, as of other 
labor-saving (and labor-producing) con- 
trivances, the innovation has been loudly 
decried; but though it does render: some 
classes of labor useless, and throw out of 
employment some persons, it creates. new 


labor for more than the old, and gives 
much more than it takes away. 

Twenty years of experience show 
that the diminished cost of transport by 
railroad invariably auzments the amount 
of commerce transacted, and in a much 
larger ratio than the reduction of cost. 
It is estimated by Dr. Lardner that three 
hundred thousand horses, working daily 
in stages, would be required to perform 
the passenger-traffic alone which took 
place in England during the year 1848: 

Regarding the safety of railroad-tray- 
elling, though the papers teem with aw- 
ful calamities from collisions and other 
causes, yet’ so great is the number of 
persons who use the new mode of trans- 
port, that travelling by railroad is really 
about one hundred times safer than by 
stage. The mortality upon English roads 
was for one year observed :—one person 
killed for each sixty-five million trans- 
ported; in America, for the same time, 
one in forty-one million. 

If we should try to reason from the rate 
of past railway-growth as to what the fu- 
ture is to be, we should soon be lost in 


figures. Thus, in the United States,— 
In 1829 there were 3 miles. 
In 1830 41 miles. 
In 1840 2167 miles. 
In 1850 7355 miles. 
In 1856 23.242 miles. 


Thus from 1830 to 1840, the rate is as 
2147, or 53 nearly; from 1840 to 1850, 
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5225, or 3 nearly; and from 1850 to 
1856, 23242, or 3 nearly ; and from 1850 
to 1860 we may suppose the rate will be 
about 4. The rate is probably now at its 
permanent maximum, taking the whole 
country together,—the increase in New 
England having nearly ceased, while 
west of the Mississippi it has not reached 
its average. 

Among the larger and more important 
roads and connected systems in our coun- 
try may be named the New York and 
Erie Railroad,—connecting the city of 
New York with Lake Erie at Dunkirk, 
(and, by the road’s diverging from its 
western terminus, with “all places West 
and South,” as the bills say,)—crossing 
the Shawangunk Mountains through the 
valley of the Neversink, up the Delaware, 
down the Susquehanna, and through the 
rich West of the Empire State. 

The Pennsylvania Central Road: from 
Philadelphia through Lancaster to Har- 
risburg, on the Susquehanna, up the 
Juniata and down the western slope of 
the Alleghanies, through rock-cut galle- 
Ties and over numbperless bridges, reach- 
ing at last the bluffs where smoky Pitts- 
burg sees the Ohio start on its noble 
course. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad: 
from Baltimore, in Maryland, to Wheel- 
ing and Parkersburg, on the Ohio;— 
crossing the lowlands to the Washington 
Junction, thence up the Patapsco, down 
the Monocacy, to the Potomac; up to 
Harper’s Ferry, where the Potomac and 
the Shenandoah chafe the rocky base 
of the romantic little town perched high 
above ; winding up the North Branch to 
Cumberland,—the terminus of the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Canal, and of the great 
national turnpike to the West, for which 
Wills’ Creek opened so grand a gate at 
the narrows,—to Piedmont the foot and 
Altamont the summit, through Savage 
Valley and Crabtree Gorge, across the 
glades, from which the water flows east 
to the Chesapeake Bay and west to the 
Gulf of Mexico; down Saltlick Creek, 
and up the slopes of Cheat River and 
Laurel Hill, till rivers dwindle to creeks, 
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creeks to rills, and rills lose themselves 
on the flanks of mountains which bar the 
passage of everything except the rail- 
road; thence, through tunnels of rock 
and tunnels of iron, descending Tygart’s 
Valley to the Monongahela, and thence 
through a varied but less rugged coun- 
try to Moundsville, twelve miles below 
Wheeling, on the Ohio River. 

These are our three great roads where 
engineering skill has triumphed over nat- 
ural obstacles. We have another class 
of great lines to which the obstacles were 
not so much mechanical as financial,— 
the physical difficulties being quite sec- 
ondary. Such are the trunk lines from 
the East to the West,—through Buffalo, 
Erie, and Cleveland, to Toledo and De- 
troit, and from Detroit to Chicago, Rock 
Island, Burlington, Quincy, and St. Lou- 
is; from Pittsburg, Wheeling, and Par- 
kersburg, on the Ohio, to Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, and St. Louis; and from Cleve- 
land, through Columbus, to Cincinnati, 
and from Cincinnati to the Northwest. 

In progress also may be noticed roads 
running west from St. Louis, Hannibal, 
and Burlington, on the Mississippi, all 
tending towards some point in Kansas, 
from which the great Pacific Road, the 
crowning effort of American railway- 
engineering, may be supposed to take 
its departure for California and Oregon. 

The chief point of difference between 
the English and the American engineer 
is, that the former defies all opposition 
from river and mountain, maintains his 
line straight and level, fights Nature at 
every point, cares neither for height nor 
depth, rock nor torrent, builds his match- 
less roads through the snowy woods of 
Canada or over the sandy plains of 
Egypt with as much unconcern as among 
the pleasant fields of Hertford or Surrey, 
and spans with equal ease the Thames, 
the Severn, the St. Lawrence, and the 
Nile. The words “fail,” “impossible,” 
“can’t be done,” he knows not; and when 
all other means of finding a firm base 
whereon to build his bridges and via- 
ducts fail, he puts in a foundation of 
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golden guineas and silver dollars, which 
always gives success. 

On the other hand, the American en- 
gineer, always respectful (though none 
the less determined) in the presence of 
natural obstacles to his progress, bows 
politely to the opposing mountain-range, 
and, bowing, passes around the base, say- 
ing, as he looks back, “ You see, friend, 
we need have no hard feelings, — the 
world is large enough for thee and me.” 
To the broad-sweeping river he gently 
hints, “ Nearer your source you are not 


so big, and, as I turned out for the moun- . 


tain, why should I not for the river?” 
till mountain and river, alike aghast at 
the bold pigmy, look in silent wonder 
at the thundering train which shoulders 
aside granite hills and tramples rivers 
beneath its feet. But if Nature corners 
him between rocks heavenward piled on 
the one hand and roaring torrents on 
the other, whether to pass is required 
a bridge or a tunnel, we find either or 
both designed and built in a manner 
which cannot be bettered. He is well 
aware that the directors like rather to 
see short columns of figures on their 
treasurer’s books than to read records 
of great mechanical triumphs in their 
engineer’s reports. 

Of the whole expense of building a 
railroad, where the country is to any 
considerable degree broken, the reduc- 
tion:of the natural surface to the re- 
quired. form for the road, that is, the 
earthwork, or, otherwise, the excavation 
and embankment, amounts to from thirty 
to seventy per cent. of the whole cost. 
Here, then, is certainly an important ele- 
ment on which the engineer is to show 
his ability ; let us look a little at it, even 
at the risk of being dry. 

It is by no means necessary to reduce 
the natural surface of the country to a 
level or horizontal line; if it were so, 
there would be an end to all railroads, 
except on some of the Western prairies. 
This was not, however, at first known ; 
indeed, those who were second to under- 
stand the matter denied the possibility 
of moving a locomotive eyen on a level 
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by applying power to the wheels, because, 
it was said, the wheels would slip round 
on the smooth iron rail and the engine 
remain at rest. But lo! when the ex- 
periment was tried, it was found that the 
wheel not only had sufficient bite or ad- 
hesion upon the rail to prevent slipping 
and give a forward motion to the en- 
gine, but that a number of cars might 
be attached and also moved. 

This point gained, the objectors ad- 
vanced a step, but again came to a stand, 
and said, “ If’ you can move a train on a 
level, that is all,—you can’t go up hill.” , 
But trial proved that easy inclines (call- 
ed grades) could be surmounted,—say, 
rising ten feet for each mile in length. 

The objectors take another step, but 
again put down their heavy square-toed 
foot, and say, “ There! arnt you satis- 
fied? you can go over grades of twenty 
feet per mile, but no more,—so don’t try.” 
And here English engineers stop,—twen- 
ty feet being considered a pretty. stiff 
grade. Meanwhile, the American engi- 
neers Whistler and Latrobe, the one deal- 
ing with the Berkshire mountains in Mas- . 
sachusetts, the other with the Alleghanies 
in Virginia, find that not only are grades 
of ten and of twenty feet admissible, but, 
where Nature requires it, inclines of for- 
ty, sixty, eighty, and even one hundred 
feet per mile,—it being only remembered, 
the while, that just as the steepness of the 
grade is augmented, the power must be 
increased. This discovery, when proper- 
ly used, is of immense advantage; but in 
the hands of those who do not understand 
the nice relation which exists between 
the mechanical and the financial ele- 
ments of the question, as governed by 
the speed and weight of trains, and by 
the funds at the company’s disposal, is 
very liable to be a great injury to the 
prospects of a road, or even its ruin. 

It was urged at one time, that the 
best road would have the grades un- 
dulating from one end to the other,—so 
that the momentum acquired in one de- 
scent would carry the train almost over 
the succeeding ascent, and that very lit- 
tle steam-power would be needed. This 
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idea would have place, at least to a cer- 
_ tain extent, if the whole momentum was 
allowed to accumulate during the descent; 
but even supposing there would be no 
danger from acquiring so great a speed, 
a mechanical difficulty was brought to 
light at once, namely, that the resistance 
of the atmosphere to the motion of the 
train increased nearly, if not quite, as 
the square of the speed; so that after 
the train on the descent acquired a cer- 
tain speed, a regular motion was ob- 
tained by the balance of momentum and 
‘ resistance,—whence a fall great enough 
to produce this regular speed would be 
advantageous, but no more. On the other 
hand, the extra power required to draw 
the train up the grades much overbal- 
ances the gain by gravity in going down. 

Here, then, we have the two extremes: 
first, spending more money than the ex- 
pected traffic will warrant, to cut down 
hills and fill up valleys; and second, in- 
troducing grades so steep that the amount 
of traffic Hoel not authorize the use of 
engines heavy enough to work them. 

The direction of the traffic, to a cer- 
tain extent, determines the rate and 
direction of the inclines. Thus, the 
Reading Railroad, from Philadelphia up 
the Schuylkill to Reading, and thence 
to Pottsville, is eniployad entirely in 
the transport of coal from the Lehigh 
coal-fields to tide-water in Philadelphia ; 
and it is a very economically operated 
road, considering the large amount of 
ascent encountered, because the load 
goes down hill, and the weight of the 
train is limited only by the number of 
empty cars that the engine can take 
back. 

This adoption of steep inclines may 
be considered as an American idea en- 
tirely, and to it many of our large 
roads owe their success. The Western 
Railroad of Massachusetts ascends from 
Springfield to Pittsfield, for a part of 
the way, at 83 feet per mile. The New 
York and Erie Railroad has grades of 
60 feet per mile. The Baltimore and 
Ohio climbs the Alleghanies on inclines 
of 116 feet per mile. The Virginia Cen- 
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tral Road crosses the Blue Ridge by 
grades of 250 and 295 feet per mile; 
and the ridge through which the King- 
wood Tunnel is bored, upon the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, was surmount- 
ed temporarily by grades of 500 feet 
per mile, up which each single car was 
drawn by a powerful locomotive. 

Another element, of which American 
engineers have freely availed themselves, 
is curvature. More power is required to 
draw a train of cars around a curved 
track than upon a straight line. In Eng- 
land the radius of curvature is limited to 
half a mile, or thereabouts. The Eng- 
lish railway-carriage is placed on three 
axles, all of which are fixed to the body 
of the vehicle ; the passage of curves, of 
even a large diameter, is thus attended 
by considerable wear and strain ; but in 
America, the cars, which are much long- 
er than those upon English roads, are 
placed upon a pintle or pin at each end, 
which pin is borne upon the centre of a 
four-wheeled truck,—by which arrange- 
ment the wheels may conform to the line 
of the rails, while the body of the car is 
unaffected. This simple contrivance per- 
mits the use of curves which would other- 
wise be entirely impracticable. Thus we 
find curves of one thousand feet radius 
upon our roads, over which the trains are 
run at very considerable speed ; while in 
one remarkable instance (on the Vir- 
ginia Central Railroad, before named) 
we find the extreme minimum of 234 
feet. Such a track does not admit of 
high speeds, and its very use implies the 
existence of natural obstacles which pre- 
vent the acquirement ef great velocities. 

In fine, the use which the engineer 
makes of grades and curves, when the 
physical nature of the country and the 
nature and amount of the traffic expected 
are known, may be taken as a pretty sure 
index of his real professional standing, 
and sometimes as an index of the moral 
man ; as when, for example, he steepens 
his grades to suit the contractor's ideas 
of mechanics,—in other words, to save 
work. 

Not less in the construction of bridges 
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and viaducts, than in the preparation of 
the road-bed proper, does the American 
engineering faculty display itself. Tim- 
ber, of the best quality, may be found in 
almost every part of the country, and 
nowhere in the world has the design and 
building of wooden bridges been carried 
to such perfection and such extent as 
in the United States. We speak, here 
of structures built by such engineers as 
Haupt, Adams, and Latrobe,—and not 
of those works, wretched alike in design 
and execution, which so often become 
the cause of what are called terrible 
catastrophes and lamentable accidents, 
but which are, in reality, the just criti- 
cisms of natural mechanical laws upon 
the ignorance of pretended engineers. 
Among the finest specimens of timber- 
work in America are the Cascade Bridge 
upon the New York and Erie Railroad, 
designed and built by Mr. Adams, con- 
sisting of one immense timber-arch, hav- 
ing natural abutments in the rocky shores 
of the creek ;—the second edition of 
the bridges generally upon the same 
road, by Mr. McCallum, which replaced 
those originally built during the construc- 
tion of the road,—these hardly needing 
to be taken down by other exertion 
than their own;—the bridges from one 
end to the other of the Pennsylvania 
Central Road, by Mr. Haupt;—the Bal- 
timore and Ohio “arch-brace” bridges, 
by Mr. Latrobe;—and the Genessee 
“high bridge,” (not a bridge, by the 
way, but a trestle,) near Portageville, 
by Mr. Seymour, which is eight hun- 
dred feet long, and carries the road two 
hundred and thirty feet above the river, 
haying wooden trestles (post and brace- 
work) one hundred and ninety feet high, 
seventy-five feet wide at base, and twen- 
ty-five feet at top, and carrying above all 
a bridge fourteen feet high; containing 
the timber of two hundred and fifty acres 
of land, and sixty tons of iron bolts, cost- 
ing only $140,000, and built in the short 
time of eighteen months. This structure, 
if replaced by an earth embankment, 
would cost half a million of dollars, and 
could not be built in less than five years 
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by the ordinary mode of proceeding.* 
Further, the interest, for so long a time, 
on the large amount of money required 
to build the embankment, at the high rate 
of railroad interest, would nearly, if not 
quite, suflice to build the wooden struc- 
ture. 

Again, our wooden bridges of the aver- 
age span cost about thirty-five dollars per 
lineal foot. Let us compare this with the 
cost of iron bridges, on the English tubu- 
lar plan, the spans being the same, and 
the piers, therefore, left out of the com- 
parison. 

Suppose that a road has in all one ` 
mile in length of bridges. Making due 
allowance for the difference in value of 
labor in England and America, the cost 
per lineal foot of the iron tubular bridges 
could not be less (for the average span 
of 150 feet) than three hundred dollars. 


5280 feet by $35 is $184,800.00 
5280 feet by 300 is 1,584,000.00 


The six per cent. interest on 


the first is 5 11,088.00 
The six per cent. interest on 

the second is LARE 95,040.00 
And the difference is 83,952.00 


or nearly enough to rebuild the wooden 
bridges once in two years; and ten years 
is the shortest time that a good wooden 
bridge should last. 

The reader may wonder why such 
structures as the bridge over the Susque- 
hanna at Columbia, which consists of 
twenty-nine arches, each two hundred 
feet span, the whole water-way being a 
mile long, and many other bridges span- 


* Lest these statements should sound ex- 
travagant, the reader will please reckon up 
the amounts for himself. A bank twenty-five 
feet wide on top, eight hundred feet long, and 
two hundred and thirty feet high, would con- 
tain two million cubic yards of earth; which, 
at twenty-five cents per yard, would cost 
half a million of dollars, exclusive of a cul- 
vert to pass the river, of sixty, eighty, or one 
hundred feet span and seven hundred feet 
long. Twenty trains per day, of thirty cars 
each, one car holding two yards, would be 
twelve hundred yards per day; two million, 
divided by twelve hundred, gives 1,666 days. 
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ning large rivers, and having an imposing 
appearance, are not referred to in this 
place. The reason is this: large bridges 
are by no means always great bridges; 
nor do they require, as some seem to 
think, skill proportioned to their length. 
There are many structures of this kind in 
America, of twenty, twenty-five, or thirty 
spans, where the same mechanical blun- 
ders are repeated over and over again in 
each span; so that the longer they are and 
the more they cost, the worse they are. 
It does not follow, because newspapers 
say, “magnificent bridge,” “two million 
feet of timber,” “eighty or one hundred 
tons of iron,” “cost half a million,” that 
there is any merit about either the bridge 
or its builder; as one span is, so is the 
whole; and a bridge fifty feet long, and 
costing only a few hundreds, may show 
more engineering skill than the largest 
and most costly viaducts in America. 
Few bridges require more knowledge 
of mechanics and of materials than Mr. 
Haupt’s little “trussed girders” on the 
Pennsylvania Central Road,—consisting 
of a single piece of timber, trussed with 
a single rod, under each rail of the track. 

Again, as regards American iron 
bridges, the same result is found to a 
great extent. Thus, Mr. Roebling’s Ni- 
agara Railroad Suspension-Bridge cost 
four hundred thousand dollars, while a 
boiler-plate iron bridge upon the tubu- 
lar system would cost for the same span 
about four million dollars, even if it were 
practicable to raise a tubular bridge in 
one piece over Niagara River at the 
site of the Suspension Bridge. Strength 
and durability, with the utmost economy, 
seem to have been attained by Mr. Wen- 
del Bollman, superintendent of the road- 
department of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad,— the minute details of con- 
struction being so skilfully arranged, that 
changes of temperature, oftentimes so 
fatal to bridges of metal, have no hurtful 
effect whatever. And here, again, is seen 
the distinctive American feature of adap- 
tation or accommodation, even in the 
smallest detail. Mr. Bollman does not 
get savage and say, “Messieurs Heat 
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and Cold, I can get iron enough out of 
the Alleghanies to ‘resist all the power 
you can bring" against me !”—but only 
observes, “ Go on, Heat and Cold! I am 
not going to deal directly with you, but 
indirectly, by means of an agent which 
will render harmless your most violent 
efforts !”—or, in other words, he inter- 
poses a short link of iron between the 
principal members of his bridge, which 
absorbs entirely all undue strains. 

It is not to be supposed from what 
has preceded, that the American engi- 
neer does not know how to spend money, 
because he gets along with so little, and 
accomplishes so much; when occasion 
requires, he is lavish of his dollars, and 
sees no longer expense, but only the ob- 
ject to be accomplished. Witness, for 
example, the Kingwood Tunnel, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, where for 
a great distance the lining or protecting 
arching inside is of heavy ribs of cast 
iron,—making the cost of that mile of 
road embracing the tunnel about a mil- 
lion of dollars. Nor will the traveller 
who observes the construction of the 
New York and Erie Railroad up the 
Delaware Valley, of the Pennsylvania 
Central down the west slopes of the 
Alleghanies, or of the Baltimore and 
Ohio down the slopes of Cheat River, 
think for a moment that the American 
engineer grudges money where it is real- 
ly needed. 

Stone bridges so rarely occur upon the 
roads of America, that they hardly need 
remark. The Starucca Viaduct, by Mr. 
Adams, upon the New York and Erie 
Railroad, and the viaduct over the Pa- 
tapsco, near the junction of the Wash- 
ington branch with the main stem of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, show that 
our engineers are not at all behind those 
of Europe in this branch of engineering. 

From the civil let us pass to the me- 
chanical department of railroad engineer- 
ing. This latter embraces all the ma- 
chinery, both fixed and rolling; loco- 
motives and cars coming under the lat- 
ter,—and the shop-machines, lathes, plan- 
ers, and boring-machines, forging, cut- 
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ting, punching, rolling, and shearing en- 
gines, pumps and pumping-engines for 
the water-stations, turn-tables, and the 
like, under the former. Of this branch, 
little, except the design and working of 
the locomotive power, needs to be men- 
tioned as affecting the prosperity of the 
road. Machine-shops, engine-houses, and 
such apparatus, differ but slightly upon 
different roads; but the form and di- 
mensions of the locomotive engines should 
depend upon the nature of the traffic, 
and upon the physical character of the 
road, and that most intimately,—so much, 
indeed, that the adjustment of the grades 
and curvatures must determine the pow- 
er, form, and whole construction of the 
engine. This is a fact but little appreciat- 
ed by the managers of our roads; when 
the engineer has completed the road-bed 
proper, including the bridging and ma- 
sonry, he is considered as done with; 
and as the succeeding superintendent of 
machinery is not at that time generally 
appointed, the duty of obtaining the ne- 
cessary locomotive power devolves upon 
the president or contractor, or some oth- 
er person who knows nothing whatever 
of the requirements of the road; and 
as he generally goes to some particular 
friend, perhaps even an associate, he of 
course takes such a pattern of engine as 
the latter builds,—and the consequence 
is that not one out of fifty of our roads 
has steam-power in any way adapted to 
the duty it is called upon to perform. 

There is no nicer problem connected 
with the establishment of 4 railroad, than, 
having given the grades, the nature of the 
traffic, and the fuel to be used, to obtain 
therefrom by pure mechanical and chem- 
ical laws the dimensions complete for the 
locomotives which shall effect the trans- 
port of trains in the most economical 
manner; and there is no problem that, 
until quite lately, has been more totally 
neglected.* 


* The most careless observer has doubtless 
noticed that the front part of a locomotive 
rests upon the centre of a truck, having four 
small wheels; the back and middle part, he 
will also remember, is borne upon large spoke- 
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Of the whole cost of working a railroad 
about one third is chargeable to the lo- 
comotive department; from which it is 
plain that the most proper adaptation is 
well worth the careful attention of the 
engineer. Though it is generally con- 
sidered that the proper person to select 
the locomotive power can be none other 
than. a practical machinist, and though 
he would doubtless select the best work- 
manship, yet, if not acquainted with the 
general principles of locomotion, and 
aware of the character of the road and 
of the expected traffic, and able to judge, 
(not by so-called experience, but by real 
knowledge,) he may get machinery to- 
tally unfit for the work required of it. 
Indeed, American civil engineers ought 
to qualify themselves to equip the roads 
they build; for none others are so well 
acquainted with the road as those who 
from a thorough knowledge of the mat- 
ter have established the grades and the 
curvatures. 

The difference between adaptation and 
non-adaptation will plainly be seen by 
the comparison below. The railway 
from Boston to Albany may be divided 
into four sections, of which the several 
lengths and corresponding maximum 
grades are as tabulated. 


wheels, which are connected with the ma- 
chinery; upon the size of these last depend 
the power and speed of the engine. The larg- 
er the wheels, the less the power, and the 
higher the velocity which may be got; again, 
the wheel remaining of the same size, by en- 
larging the dimensions of the cylinders the 
power is increased; and the wheels and cyl- 
inders remaining the same, by enlarging the 
boiler we can make stronger steam and thus 
increase the power. There may be seen upon 
the road from Boston to Springfield engines 
with wheels nearly seven feet in diameter, 
used for drawing light express-trains; while 
upon the roads ascending the Alleghanies may 
be seen wheels of only three and a half feet 
diameter, which are employed in drawing 
trains up the steep grades. Increase of steep- 
ness of grades acts upon the locomotive in the 
same manner as increase of actual load; as 
upon a level the natural tendency of the en- 
gine is to stand still, while on an incline tho 
tendency is to roll backwards down-hill. 
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Boston to Worcester, 


Worcester to Springfield, . 


Springfield to Pittsfield, . 
Pittsfield to Albany, . 


A load of five hundred tons upon 
a grade of thirty feet per mile requires 
of the locomotive a drawing-power of 
11,500 Ibs. 


Upon a 50 feet grade 15,500 Ibs. 
Upon an 83 feet grade 22,500 Ibs. 
Upon a 45 feet grade 14,500 Ibs. 


Now, if the engines are all alike, (as 
they are very nearly,) and each is able to 
exert a drawing-power of five thousand 


B. to W. 44 miles 
W. to S. 543 miles 
Si) toe Pi 52A es 
P. to (A. 493 miles 


Now suppose, that, by making the en- 
gines for the several divisions strong in 
proportion to the resistance encountered 
upon these divisions, one engine only is 
employed upon each: our mileage be- 
comes, 


B. to W. 44 by lor 44 
W. to S. 544 by 1 or 54} 
S.p to RP. 52) by ft or "52 
P. to A. 49} by 1 or 494 
And the sum, 200 miles. 


And the saving of miles run is there- 
fore 660 less 200, or 460; and if 500 tons 
pass over the road daily, the annual say- 
ing of mileage becomes 460 by 313, or 
143,980, or 70 per cent. of the whole. 
The actual cost for freight-locomotives 
per ton, per mile run, during the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1855, was 784; of a 
cent; and the above 143,980 miles saved, 
multiplied by this fraction, amounts to 
$55,288 per annum. The actual expense 
of working the power will not of course 
show the whole 70 per cent. of saving, as 
heavy and strong engines cost more at 
first, and cost more to operate, than lighter 
ones; but the figures show the effect of 
correct adaptation. If we call the sav- 
ing 50 per cent. only of the mileage, we 
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Length in miles. ` Steepest grade. 


44, : - 30 


et ek ee 
54 adie 83 
PT ree T 


pounds to move a load of five hundred 
tons from Boston to Albany, we need as 
follows :— 


B. to W. 73000 


s000 Or 2 engines. 

WOE or 3 engines. 

S. to P. 350 or 5 engines. 

P. to A. 749e or 3 engines. 
From which the whole number of miles 
run by engines for one whole trip would 


be, — 

88 
1634 
260 
148} 


engines, or 
engines, or 
engines, or 
engines, or 


And the sum, 660 


have then (as the locomotive power con- 
sumes 1p of the whole cost of operat- 
ing) yoo of 100, or iov, Of the whole 
cost of working the road, and this by sim- 
ply knowing how to adapt the machinery 
to the requirement. 

So very slight are the points of differ- 
ence between a good and a bad engine, 
that they often escape the eye of those 
whose business it is to deal with such 
works. It is not the brass and steel and 
bright metal and elaborate painting that 
make the really good and serviceable en- 
gine,—but the length, breadth, and depth 
of its furnace, the knowledge of propor- 
tion shown in itS design, and the mechan- 
ical skill exhibited in the fitting of its 
parts. The apparently complex portions 
are really very simple in action, while 
the apparently simple parts are those 
where the greatest knowledge is required. 
Any man of ordinary mechanical ac- 
quirements can design and arrange the 
general form,—the whole mass of cranks, 
pistons, connecting-rods, pumps, and the 
various levers for working the engine ; 
but to find the correct dimensions of the 
inner parts of the boiler, and of the 
valve-gearing, by which the movements 
of the steam are governed, requires a very 
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considerable knowledge of the chemistry 
of combustion, of practical geometry, and 
of the physical properties of steam. So 
nice, indeed, is the valve-adjustment of 
the locomotive, as depending upon the 
work it has to do, whether fast or slow, 
light or heavy, that a single eighth of 
an inch too much or too little will so 
affect its power as to entirely unfit it for 
doing its duty with any degree of econ- 
omy. 

When a single man takes the general 
charge of five hundred miles of railroad, 
upon which the annual pay-roll is a mil- 
lion of dollars, and which employs over 
two hundred locomotives and three thou- 
sand cars, earning five million dollars a 
year,—a road which cost thirty-three mil- 
lion, has five miles in length of bridges, 
and over four hundred buildings,—it is 
plain that the system of operation must be 
somewhat elaborate. And so it is. In- 
deed, so complete is the organization and 
management of employées upon the New 
York and Erie Railroad, that the General 
Superintendent at his office can at any 
moment tell within a mile where each 
car or engine is, what it is doing, the con- 
tents of the car, the consignor and con- 
signee, the time at which it arrives and 
leaves each station, (the actual time, not 
the time when it should arrive,) and is 
thus able to correct all errors almost at 
the moment of commission, and in reality 
to completely control the road. 

The great regulator upon long lines of 
railroad is the electric telegraph, which 
connects all parts of the road, and enables 
one person to keep, as it were, his eye on 
the whole road at once. 

A single-track railroad, says Mr. Mc- 
Callum, may be rendered more safe and 
efficient by a proper use of the telegraph 
than a double-track railroad without,—as 
the double-tracks commonly obviate col- 
lisions which occur between trains mov- 
ing in opposite directions, whilst the tele- 
graph may be used effectually in prevent- 
ing them between trains moving either in 
opposite directions or in the same direc- 
tion; and it is a well-established fact, de- 
duced from the history of railroads both 
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in Europe and in this country, that colli- 
sions from trains moving in the same di- 
rection have proved by far the most fatal 
and disastrous, and should be the most 
carefully guarded against. ~ 

From the admirable report of Mr. 
McCallum, above referred to, we take 
the following :—“ Collisions between fast 
and slow trains meving in the same di- 
rection are prevented by the following 
tule: ‘The conductor of a slow train 
will report himself to the Superintend- 
ent of Division immediately on arrival 
at a station where, by the time-table, he 
should be overtaken by a faster train; 
and he shall not leave that station until 
the fast train passes, without special or- 
ders from the Superintendent of Division.’ 
A slow train, under such circumstances, 
may, at the discretion of the Division 
Superintendent, be directed to proceed ; 
he, being fully apprised of the position of. 
the delayed train, can readily form an 
opinion as to the propriety of doing so; 
and thus, while the delayed train is per- 
mitted to run without regard to the slow 
one, the latter can be kept entirely out 
of its way. 

“The passing-place for trains is fixed 
and determined, with orders positive and 
defined that neither shall proceed beyond 
that point until after the arrival of the 
other; whereas, in the absence of the 
telegraph, conductors are governed by 
general rules, and their individual under- 
standing of the same,—which rules are 
generally to the effect, that, in case of 
detention, the train arriving first at the 
regular passing-place shall, after waiting 
a few moments, proceed cautiously (ex- 
pecting to meet the other train, which is 
generally running as much faster, to make 
up lost time, as the cautious train is slow- 
er) until they have met and passed; the 
one failing to reach the half-way point 


. between stations being required to back, 


—a dangerous expedient always, — an 
example of which operation was fur- 
nished at the disaster on the Camden 
and Amboy Railroad near Burlington ; 
the delayed train further being subjected 
to the same rule in regard to all other 
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trains of the same class it may meet, 
thus pursuing its hazardous and uncer- 
tain progress during the entire trip.” 
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The fling table shows the rate and 
direction of inborimno for a first-class 
railroad :— 


Roadmaster. . . . . . » ) Section men. 
ae aan Roadmaster. . . = e « « } Section men. 
of road { kondmaster moll . . J Section men. 
Foreman of machine-shop. - ) Machinists. 
Foreman of blacksmith’s shop. | Blacksmiths 
Superintendent | Foreman of earpenter’s ey tas Carpenters. 
of machinery. ]} Foreman of paint-shop. . Painters. 
Engineers (not on kai Firemen. 
Car-masters. . Oilers and cleaners. 
Brakemen. 
Conductors. . Engineers (on trains). 
General Super Ticket-collectors. 
intendent. General pas- | Mail agents. KAEA 
senger-agent. | Station agents. . - 4 Bre e A 
Express agents. 
Police. aes 
Saft aS emen. 
Conductors perur (at alone 
lags pete Station agents. 


Weighers and gaugers. 


Yard-masters. 


Supply agent. 
Fuel agent. 


All subordinates should be accountable 
to and directed by their immediate supe- 
riors only. Each officer must have au- 
thority, with the approval of the general 
superintendent, to appoint all employées 
for whose acts he is responsible, and to 
dismiss any one, when, in his judgment, 
the interests of the company demand 
it. ; 

Fast travelling is one of the most dan- 
gerous as well as one of the most expen- 
sive luxuries connected with the railroad 
system. Few companies in America have 
any idea what their express-trains cost 
them. Indeed, the proper means of ob- 
taining quick transport are not at all un- 
derstood. It is not by forcing the train 
at an excessively high speed, but by re- 
ducing the number of stops. A train 
running four hundred miles, and stop- 
ping once in fifty minutes,—each stop, 
including coming to rest and starting, be- 


Management ..... 7 


Road-repairs . ... . 16 
Locomotives: at wwe: ho HBB 
Cars cok wiit BBS 
Sundries Sie, Cae 4 

100 


Clerks and teamsters furnishing supplies. 
All men employed about wood-sheds. 


ing five minutes,—to pass over the whole 
prera in eight hours, must run fifty-five 
miles per hour ; stopping once in twenty 
minutes, sixty-three miles per hour; and 
stopping once in ten minutes, eighty-six 
miles per hour. 

The proportions in which the working- 
expenses are distributed under the sev- 
eral heads are nearly as follows :— 


Management . . . . 7 
Road-repairs t e" . . 16 
Locomotives J « ss |) 85 
Cars os? wh we hei @ WR 
SSUBGRIOS dis sha!) wR 4 

inal, ow 4 tee 


And the percentage of increase due to 
fast travelling, to be applied to the sev- 
eral items of expense, with the resulting 
increase in total expense, this :— 


increased by 0 percent.is 0.0 
$s 27 3 4.3 
s 30 s 10.5 
s 10 “ 3.8 
“ 0 “ 0.0 


— 


And the whole increase 18.6 
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The causes of accident beyond the 
control of passengers are,— , 


Collision by opposition, 

Collision by overtaking, 

Derailment by switches misplaced, 
Derailment by obstacles on the track, 
Breakage of machinery, 

Failure of bridges, 

Fire, 

Explosion. 


Those causes which are aggravated by 
fast travelling are the first, second, fifth, 
and sixth. The effects of all are worse 
at high than at low velocities. 

The proportion of accidents due to 
each, of these causes, taken at random 
from one hundred cases on English roads, 
(American reports do not detail such in- 
formation with accuracy,) were,— 


Collision . erat i) 56 
Breakage of machinery 18 18 
Failure of road). 9... -14 14 


Misplaced switches . . . . 5 


Obstacles on rails . . . . 6 
Boiler explosions . . 9. . 1 
88 100 


Eighty-eight per cent. being from those 
causes which are aggravated by increase 
of speed ; and if we suppose the amount 
of aggravation to augment as the speed, 
the danger of travelling is eighty-eight 
per cent. greater by a fast than by a slow 
train. 

These are the direct evils of high 
speeds; there are also indirect evils, 
which are full as bad. 

All trains in motion at the same time, 
within a certain distance of the express, 
must be kept waiting, with steam up, or 
driven at extra velocities to keep out of 
the way. 

Where the time-table is so arranged as 
to call for speed nearly equal to the full 
capacity of the engine, it is very obvious 
that the risks of failure in “ making time” 
must be much greater than at reduced » 
rates; and when they do occur, the ef- 
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forts made to gain the time must be cor- 
respondingly greater and uncertain. A 
single example will be sufficient to show 
this. 

A train, whose prescribed rate of speed 
is thirty miles per hour, having lost five 
minutes of time, and being required to 
gain it in order to meet and pass an op- 
posing train at a station ten miles distant, 
must necessarily increase its speed to 
forty miles per hour; and a train, whose 
prescribed rate of speed is forty miles 
per hour, under similar circumstances, 
must increase its speed to sixty miles per 
hour. In the former case it would proba- 
bly be accomplished, whilst in the latter 
it would more probably result in failure, 
—or, if successful, it would be so at fear- 
ful risk of accident. 

However true it may be that many of 
our large roads are well, some of them 
admirably, managed, it is none the less 
a fact that the greater portion are direct- 
ed in a manner far from satisfactory,— 
many, indeed, being subjected to the 
combined influence of ignorance and 
recklessness. ž 

Many people wonder at the bad finan- 
cial state of the American railroads; the 
wonder is, to those who understand the 
way in which they are managed, that 
they should be worth anything at all. It 
is useless to disguise the fact, says a writer 
in one of our railroad-papers, that the 
great body of our railroad-directors are 
entirely unfit for their position. They 
are, personally, a very respectable class 
of men, (Schuylerisms and Tuckerman- 
isms excepted,)—men who, after having 
passed through their active business-lives 
successfully, and after retirement, are, 
in the minds of some, eminently fitted 
to adorn a director’s chair. Never was 
there a greater mistake. What is wanted 
for a railway-director is an active, clear- 
headed man, who has not outlived his 
term of activity. We want railway-di- 
rectors who know how to reduce the op- 
erating-expenses per mile, and not men 
who oppose their bigoted ignorance to 
everything like change or improvement, 
who can see no difference between sci- 
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ence and abstract ideas. It would seem 
that the only question to be asked with 
regard to the fitness of a man for being a 
director is—Is he rich and respectable ? 
Tf he has these qualities, and is pretty stu- 
pid withal, he is in a fair line for election. 
We tell our railway-readers, that, if they 
desire to make their property valuable, 
and rescue it from becoming a byword 
and a reproach, they have got to elect 
men of an entirely different stamp,—men 
of practical experience, in the best sense 
of the term, who have intelligence enough 
to know and apply all those vital reforms 
upon which depends the future success of 
their undertakings,—the men of the work- 
shop, the track, and the locomotive. And 
we shall yet see the more intelligent of 
them taking the place, at the directors’ 
board, of the retired merchants, physi- 
cians, and other respectable gentlemen, 
who now lend only the names of their 
respectability to perpetuate a system of 
folly that has reduced our railroad-man- 
agement below contempt. As at present 
constituted, our boards are a very showy, 
but very useless piece of mechanism. 
The members attend at meetings when 
they feel just like it, and sign their names 
to documents and statements which have 
been prepared for: them by others, with- 
out much knowledge of what the contents 
are; their other duties consisting chiefly 
in riding over their own and connecting 
roads, free of charge. 

Why should railway-directors work 
for nothing for the stockholders? Ah, 
Messrs. Stockholders, you little know in 
reality how fat a salary your directors 
make to themselves, by nice little commis- 
sions, by patronizing their favorite build- 
ers of locomotives and cars, and by buy- 
ing the thousand and one patents that 
are so urgently recommended! Do you 
carry your broken watch to a blacksmith 
or to a stone-mason to be mended ? 
Neither, we think. Why, then, do you 
leave the management of a work which 
engineers, machinists, carpenters, ma- 
sons, and men of almost every trade, 
have spent time and care upon to build, 
to the respectable merchant, lawyer, or 
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banker, who ‘thinks the best road that 
which has the softest cushions and the 
most comfortable seats on which to 
ride ? : 

Railroad-building, remarks a late writ- 
er, (Mr. Whiton,) may be divided into 
three periods,—the first, the introductory, 
in which roads were a sort of experimen- 
tal enterprise, where the men who labor 
ed expected to be paid for their time or 
money, and were willing to wait a reason- 
able time for the expected profit. Second, 
the speculative period, when men were 
possessed with an unhealthy desire for 
fortune-making, and, not content to wait 
the natural harvest of the seed sown, de- 
parted from the sound and honest princi 
ples of construction and management; try- 
ing, at first, by all sorts of pretence and 
misrepresentation, to conceal, and last by 
legislation to counterbalance, the results 
of their ignorance and of their insane de- 
sires. Railroads were compared, as an 
investment, to banks; and it was even 
supposed that the more they cost the 
more they would divide; and tunnels, 
rock-cuts, and viaducts were then as 
much sought after as they are now 
avoided. Shrewd and intelligent busi- 
nessmen, who had made for them 
selves fortunes, embraced these ridicu- 
lous opinions, and seemed at once, upon 
taking hold of railroad-enterprises, to lose 
whatever of common sense they before 
might have possessed; and even at the 
present day these same men have not 
the manly honesty to acknowledge their 
errors, but endeavor to cover them up 
with greater—The third period is that 
of reaction, which embraces the present 
time. To a person unacquainted with 
the management of railroads, to see a 
body of men, no one of whom has ever 
before had anything to do with mechan- 
ical operations, assembled to decide upon 
the relative merits of the different plans 
of bridges or of locomotives or cars, up- 
on the best means of reducing the work. 
ing-expenses of a machine of whose com- 
ponent parts they have not the slightest 
idea, of the most complicated and elabo- 
rate piece of mechanism that men have 
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ever designed, might at first seem ab- 
surd; but custom has made it right. It 
is generally supposed that the moment a 
man, be he lawyer, doctor, or merchant, 
is chosen director in a railroad enter- 
prise, immediately he becomes possessed 
of all knowledge of mechanics, finance, 
and commerce; but, judging from past 
experience, it appears in reality that he 
leaves behind at such time whatever 
common sense he perchance possessed 
before ; otherwise why does he not fol- 
low the same correct business-rules, when 
managing the property of others, as when 
he accumulated his own? A man who 
should show as much carelessness and 
ignorance, when operating for himself, as 
railway-directors do when operating for 
others, would be considered as a fit sub- 
ject for an insane asylum. 

When railroads are built where they 
are needed, at the time they are wanted, 
in a country able to support them, by per- 
manent investors, and not by speculators, 
and are well made by good engineers, 
and well managed by competent men, 
whose interest is really connected with 
the success of the enterprise, then they 
will pay, and be railroads indeed. But 
so long as money is obtained on false 
pretences, to be played for by State and 
Wall Street gamblers on the one hand, 
and ravenous contractors on the other 
hand, they will be what they are,—worth- 
less monuments of extravagance and 
folly. 

“ Experience keeps a dear school,” 
says poor Richard, “ but fools will learn 
in no other.” 

Let not the reader think for a single 
moment that we have no appreciation 
of the labors of a De Witt Clinton, or of 
a Livingston,—that we at all underrate 
the services of the Eastern capitalists who 
render available the public-land grants 
of the West, whether to build ship-canals 
or railroads. We have the highest re- 
spect for that talent without which our 
Western lands would still be left to the 
buffalo and the deer, and the gold and 
silver of Europe would remain on the 
other side of the Atlantic. These capi- 
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talists are the mainsprings of the system; 
but we should no more apply their ener- 
gy and skill to the detailed operation of 
so mechanical a structure as a railroad, 
than we should attach the Mainspring of 
a watch to the hands directly, without 
the intermediate connecting chains and 
wheels. 

Not less incompetent for the construc- 
tion of railways, than are the directors 
for the management of the completed 
roads, are at least one half of the so-call- 
ed engineers in America. Obliged to 
complete no course of education, to pass 
no examination, they are at once let loose 
upon the country whenever they feel like 
it, to build what go by the names of rail- 
roads and bridges, but are in reality traps 
in which to lose both life and money. In- 
deed, any man (in the United States) who 
has carried a rod or chain is called an en- 
gineer; while the correct definition is, a 
man who has, first, a thorough knowledge 
of mechanics, mathematics, and chemis- 
try,—second, the knowledge necessary 
for applying these sciences to the arts, — 
and last, the knowledge requisite to the 
correct adaptation of such arts to the 
wants of man, but, more than all, that 
experience which is got only from con- 
tinual practice. We have such a class 
of engineers, and to them we owe what 
of fame we have in the engineering 
world. Second, comes another grade, 
men who, commencing as subordinates, 
without any preparatory knowledge, but 
with natural genius, and an intuitive 
knowledge of mechanics, need only to 
have their ideas generalized to see the 
bearing of their special knowledge upon 
the whole, in order to rank high in the 
profession. Third, a class who lack 
both natural and acquired knowledge, 
and whose only recommendation is that 
they are always for sale to the highest 
bidder, whether he be president, direc- 
tor, or contractor; sometimes working 
nominally for the company, but really 
for the contractor,—or in some cases, so 
debased is this class of persons, for both 
contractor and company openly. Of 
late years this prostitution of mongrel 
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engineers has had place to an alarming 
extent. Let us hope that the old pro- 
fessional pride, and, better still, a love of 
truth and honesty for their own sake, may 
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‘yet triumph, and place real engineers 


high above the dead level to which igno- 
rance and pretence and venality have 
degraded the profession. 
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Tue girl whose suggestion had brought 
about this change in her father’s house- 
hold, introducing anxiety and tears and 
pain where these were almost strangers, 
was not exceeding joyous in view of what 
she had done. But she was resolved and 
calm. It was everything to her, that 
night when she lay down to rest, to 
know that the same roof that covered 
her was also spread above the prisoner, 
and all the joys of youth passed into for- 
getfulness as she thought and vowed to 
herself concerning the future. 

It seemed, perhaps, a state of things in- 
volving no consequences, this sympathy 
that Elizabeth had shared with the gar- 
dener Sandy, when the prisoner’s eyes 
gazed on them from his window, or 
turned towards them while he walked 
in the garden; but Sandy said to him- 
self, when she told him that they were to 
have Laval’s place in the prison, “ Jt took 
her !”—neither did it seem incredible to 
him when she assured him that the new 
house was like home. He honestly be- 
lieved that with the child—child he con- 
sidered her—all things were possible. 

What he had lacked and missed so long 
that the restoration had a charm of nov- 
elty about it, added to its own excellency, 
was now the prisoner's portion. Good 
manners, kind and courteous voices, 
greeted eyes and ears once more. As 
in the days of Joan Laval, a woman was 
now sometimes in attendance on the pris- 
oner. But in not one particular did 
Pauline Montier resemble Joan Laval. 
She called herself a soldier's wife, and 
was exact and brave accordingly, She 


was thoughtful of her husband’s charge, 
and when she paused in her efforts for 
his comfort and content, it was because 
she had exhausted the means within her 
reach, but not her wit in devising. 

The effect was soon manifest. The 
prisoner received this care and sympathy 
as he might have received the ministra- 
tion of angels. The attendance was al- 
most entirely confined to Montier and 
his wife, but now and then Elizabeth also 
could serve him. She served him with 
her heart, with unobtrusive zeal that was 
exhaustless as the zeal of love. Unob- 
served, she watched, as well as waited on 
him; and oh, how jealous and impatient 
of time and authority did she become! 
Her pity knew no limit; it beamed from 
her eyes, spoke through her voice, was 
unceasing in activity. He was to her a 
romance terrible and sweet, a romance 
that had more abundant fascination than 
the world could show beside. 

She went up to his room one morning, 
carrying his breakfast. Her father had 
been ordered to the barracks, and her 
mother was not well; the service there- 
fore fell upon her. 

The prisoner did not seem to heed her 
when she entered; at least, he gave no 
sign, until she approached him, and even 
then was not the first to speak. Going 
to the window, her eyes followed his to 
the garden below. 

“Tt looks well this morning,” she said, 
pleasantly. 

“Yes,—but I have seen prettier,” he 
answered. 

“ Where?” she asked, so quickly that 
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Manuel almost smiled as he looked at her’ 
before he answered. He knew why she 
spoke thus, and was not offended by the 
compassion of her sympathy. 

“In my own home, Elizabeth,” he 
answered. 

“ Ar’n’t you ever going back to it, Sir?” 
she asked, hurriedly. 

He did not reply. 

“ Won't you ever see it again?” she 
persisted. 

“ Banishment, — a prisoner for life,” 
said he, for the first time explaining to 
any person his dread sentence. 

Elizabeth Montier quietly pondered 
the words thus spoken. 

“Tf you. had your freedom,” said she, 
“would you go back to your own coun- 
try ?—Your breakfast is cooling, Sir.” 

Manuel looked at her,—she bore his 
scrutiny with composure,—then he came 
to the table, sat down, and broke his 
bread, before he answered this bold 
speaking. 

“ Yes,” said he, at length. “ An hon- 
orable man is bound to keep his honor 
clean. Mine has been blackened by some 
false accusation.. I owe it to all who ever 
believed in me to clear it, if I can.” 

« And besides, your home is there.” 

Se eR; 

“ Oh, if you would only tell me about 
it! I don’t want to know for anybody 
else, —only for you. Did you leave 
many behind, that—that loved you, Mr. 
Manuel ?” 

“ Yes,” said the prisoner,—but he said 
no more. 

This answer was sufficient; with it 
Elizabeth walked away from the table 


where he sat, and took her stand by the - 


window. By-and-by she said, speaking 
low, but with firm accent,— 

“JT am sorry I asked you anything 
about it; but I will never speak of it 
again. I heard it was for religion; but 
I know you could not hurt the Truth. 
They said you fought against the Church. 
Then I believe the Church was wrong. 
I am not afraid to say it. I want you to 
understand. Of course I cannot do any- 
thing for you; only I was so in hopes 
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that I could! You must not be angry 
with me, Sir, for hoping that.” 

The integrity of nature that spoke in 
these words came to the hearer’s heart 
with wondrous power and freshness. He 
looked at Elizabeth; she was gazing full 
on him, and lofty was the bearing of the 
girl; she had set her own fears and all 
danger and suspicion at defiance in these 
words. Partly he saw and understood, 
and he answered,— 

“Tam not angry. You surprised me. 
I know you are not curious on your own ` 
account. But you can do nothing for 
me. I did fight against the Church, but 
not any Church that you know. I fought 
against an intolerant organization, bound- 
less superstition, shameful idolatry, be- 
cause it was making a slave and a crim- 
inal of the world—You can do nothing 
for me.” 

“ Nothing ?” 

“No, dear child, nothing.” 

“ Is it because you think I am a child 
that you say so?” asked Elizabeth. “I 
am not a child. I knew you must be 
innocent. I will do anything for you 
that any one can do. Try me.” 

The prisoner looked again at the plead- 
er. Truly, she was nota child. It is notin 
childhood to be nerved by such courage 
and such longing as were in her speech, 
as that speech was indorsed by her bear- 
ing. His thought toward her seemed to. 
change in this look. 

“ Can you write, Elizabeth ?” asked he. 

«I can write,” she answered, proudly, 
standing forward like a young brave 
eager for orders. “I can write. My 
father taught me.” 

“ You might write’ 

“ A letter ?” she asked, breathless. 

“Yes.” He paused and considered, 
then continued, — “ You might write to 
you might write to my friend, and 
tell her about the garden, and how I am 
now allowed to walk in it,—and about 
your father and your mother, — about 
yourself, too ; anything that will make 
this place seem pleasant to her. You 
know the pleasant side of Foray,—give 
her that.” 
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“Yes. Is she your mother ?” 

ENO? 

“ Your sister, Sir?” 

“No, Elizabeth. She and I were to 
have been married.” 

“ Oh, Sir,—and you in Foray,—in a 
prison,—so far away!” 

“Wide apart as death could put us. 
And shall I let you write to her? Yes! 
we will triumph over this death and this 
grave!” 

“By me!—yes,—I will tell her,—it 
shall surely be by me,” said Elizabeth, 
in a low voice. 

“Then tell her;—you will be able, I 
know, to think of a great deal that is 
comforting. I should not remember it, 
Pm afraid, if I could write the letter. 
Tell her what fine music I have. You 
can say something, too, about the garden, 
as I said. You can speak of the view 
from this window. See! it is very fine. 
You can tell her—yes, you can tell her 

-now, that I am well, Elizabeth.” 

“ Oh, Sir, can I tell her you are well?” 

“ Yes, — yes, — say so. Besides, it is 
“true. But you must add that I have no 
-hope now of our meeting in this world. 
‘She can bear it, for she is strong, like 
-you. She, too, is a soldier's daughter. 
If you will say those things, I will tell you 
‘her name. That shall be our secret.” 
‘In this speech his tone was altogether 
‘that ef one who takes the place of a 
comforter. 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth, calm and at- 
tentive. It was quite impossible that she 
should so mistake as to allow the knowl- 
edge that was quickening her perception 
into pain to appear. 

“ You must tell her about yourself,” 
-said he, again. 

“ What shall I say? There is nothing 
about myself to tell, Mr. Manuel.” 

“Ts there not ? That would be strange. 
Tell her what music you like best to hear 
your father play. She will understand 
you by that. Tell her anything,—she 
will not call it a trifle. What if she an- 
swers you in the same mood? Should we 
call it foolish, if she told us her thoughts, 
-and the events that take place daily in 
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her quiet life? You can tell her what 
songs you love to sing. And if she does 
not know them, she will learn them, 
Elizabeth. Tell her how much it comforts 
me to hear you sing. Tell her, that, if 
she has prayed some light might shine on 
me from Heaven, her prayer is answered. 
For it is true. You serve me like an 
angel, and I see it all. Tell her she 
must love you for my sake,—though there 
is no need to tell her—Do you see ?” 

“I see.” 

“ Tell her I remember 
faltered; he could say no more. 

“ Yes,” said Elizabeth, “I will—I will 
tell her everything, Mr. Manuel,—every- 
thing that it would comfort her to hear.” 

She had written letters now and then. 
Great pride Montier and Pauline took in 
their daughter's skilful use of pen and 
ink, and pencil,— for Elizabeth could 
sketch as well as write. There was 
nothing new or strange, therefore, in her 
addressing this conversation to a spirit. 
But, also, there was nothing easy in this 
task, though she had the mighty theme 
of faithful love to dwell upon, and love's 
wondrous inspiration to enlighten her 
labor. 

The description to be given of island 
scenery was such as she had given more 
than once, in writing to her distant, un- 
known relatives. She need vary only 
slightly from what she had written before, 
when she gave report of her own daily 
life. She was always eloquent when 
talking about the flowers or her father’s 
music. 

But this she had undertaken was not 
a repetition of what she had done before. 


bed 


There he 


` With painful anxiety she scrutinized her 


words, her thoughts, her feelings. The 
work was a labor of love ; the loving best 
know what anguish their labor sometimes 
costs them. The pain of this letter was 


` not fairly understood by her who endured 


it,—it could not be shared. 

Why was she so cautious? why in her 
caution lurked so much of fear? Per- 
haps she might have answered, if ques- 
tioned by one she trusted, that further 
intrusion of herself than should serve as 
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a veil for the really important informa- 
tion she had to convey would be cruel 
intrusion, But there was a very different 
reason; it had to do with the sudden 
revelation made to herself when her 
father wept at the prisoner’s hard fate,— 
a revelation that terrified her, and influ- 
enced every succeeding movement; it 
had to do with the illumination that came 
when Manuel told her the sad secret of 
his heart,—with that moment when she 
stood up stronger in love than in fear, 
stronger in devotion than in pride, strong 
for self-sacrifice, like one who bears a 
charmed life pierced to the heart, and 
never so capable as then. 

More than once did Elizabeth rewrite 
that letter. More than once in the prog- 
ress to its completion did she break 
away from the strange task, that had no 
evidence of strangeness or of labor, to 
seek in the garden, or with her needle, 
or in the society of father or mother, de- 
liverance from the trouble that disturbed 
her. In the toils of many an argument 
with her heart and conscience was she 
caught; but even through her doubting 
of the work she had engaged to perform, 
she persevered in its continuance, till the 
letter was ready for address. 

It was surely right to aid, and com- 
fort by such aid, one so unfortunate as 
this prisoner; yet her parents must not 
be implicated by such transaction. There- 
fore they must be kept in ignorance, that, 
if blame fell anywhere, it might not fall 
on them. So she satisfied her conscience ; 
—love will not calculate coldly. But it 
was less easy to satisfy her heart. 

She had lived but sixteen years; she 


looked to her youth as to a protector, 


while it rebuked her. She leaned upon 
it, while daily she took to herself the 
part of womanhood, its duties and its 
dignity. He had called her a child; she 
called herself a child. She was careful to 
let this estimate of herself appear in that 
letter; and in what she undertook she 
was entirely successful; Madeline Des- 
periers would be sure to read it as the 
letter of a child. 

When all was done Elizabeth repeated 
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to Manuel the substance of this letter. 
He praised it. Jealous scrutiny would 
find it difficult to lay its finger on a pas- 
sage, and condemn the writer for evading 
the law concerning the prisoner. When 
she signed and sealed the letter, addressed 
it, and carried it away with her to mail, 
he was satisfied; his praise was sweet to 
the girl who had earned it. 

No sooner was this work off her hands 
than another engaged her. With a pur- 
pose prompted may-be by her angel, 
certainly by no human word, and un- 
shared by any human intelligence, Eliza- 
beth began to make a sketch of the island 
as seen from Manuel’s prison-window. 
She made the sketch from memory, cor- 
recting it by observation when occasion 
called her to the prisoner’s room. 

At length she brought the sheet of pa- 
per, on which this sketch was drawn, to 
Manuel, and laid it before him. She did 
this without any accompanying word of 
explanation. In the foreground was the 
garden, stretching up the slope of the hill 
towards the top, where the fort-wall be- 
gan; beyond, fort, barracks, settlement, 
—and still beyond, the sea. The island 
of Foray, as thus represented, appeared 
like many other views on paper, very 
pleasing and attractive. Nature is not 
responsible for sin and suffering, that 
she should veil her glory wherever these 
may choose to pitch their tent. 

The prisoner took the drawing from 
the table where she had laid it, and 
scanned it closely. 

“ You have left out my house,” said he. 

“There was no room for it,” she an- 
swered. 

“True!” He understood her. 

“Do you know whom this is for, Mr. 
Manuel ? ” 

“ Whom is it for, Elizabeth ? ” 

“For Madeline; is it a pretty view ?” 

“Really for her, Elizabeth ?” 

“ Surely. Her eyes shall look on the 
same view as yours.” 

“ The fort, flag, sea-wall, burial-ground, 
ocean, barracks, garden ;—it is well done. 
—Now I will tell you of the place where 
it will find her.” 
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He paused a moment ere he began 
that description. He looked at the qui- 
et figure of the child for whom he dared 
recall the past. She stood with folded 
hands, so fair, so young, the sight was a 
refreshment, and a strange assurance al- 
ways, to his weary eyes and weary heart. 
Never did she look so lovely to him as 
now when he was about to speak again 
to her of his life’s love for another. 

“Tt was once a magnificent estate,” he 
began. 

“ Oh, is she a grand lady ?” broke from 
Elizabeth. 

“ Yes, a grand lady. You speak well,” 
replied Manuel, with a smile. “The es- 
tate was once ten times as large as this 
island. Towns and villages are built 
over the land now, but the old house 
stands as it has stood through ten genera- 
tions. There she lives. If she stands 
by the library-window to-day, she can 
see the church built by her great-grand- 
father, and the little town of Desperiers, 
which had in his day a population of 
tenantry. She can see the ponds and the 
park, and a garden where there are hot- 
houses, and graperies, and conservatories, 
and winding walks where you might 
walk all day and find something new to 
surprise and delight you at every turn. 
There is a tower that commands a view 
of fifty miles in one direction. The old 
house is full of treasure. She is mistress 
of all,—the only representative of a long 
line of noble men and beautiful women 
who have dispensed magnificent hospital- 
ity there. The last time I saw her, Eliza- 
beth, she was standing in the library, a 
woman so beautiful and so strong you 
would not have thought that trouble could 
approach her. It came through me. I 
opened those ancient gates for the black 
train,—I, who loved no mortal as I loved 
her! But Tlost her in my fight for Truth. 
Shall I complain? Her heart was with 
mine in that struggle. Cannot Truth 
comfort her?” 

“ She is not lost to you, Sir,—you are 
not lost to her,” cried Elizabeth, in a 


voice as strong as breaks sometimes 
through dying agony. 
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“« I know,” said he, more gently. His 
thought was not the same as hers; he was 
taking refuge in that future which re- 
mains to the loving when this life wholly 
fails in hope. 

“ You shall go back to that old place, 
Sir! You shall—you two—shall forget 
all this!” 

The prisoner smiled to hear her,—a 
sad smile, yet a sweet smile too. He did 
not despise the comfort she would give 
him, nor resent her presumptuous speech. 

« As when I dream sometimes,” said 
he, gently,—“ or in some pleasant vision. 
Yes, that is true, Elizabeth. I have been 
back, and I shall go again.” 

Vehemently now she broke forth. It 
was love defying the whole universe, 
if the whole universe opposed itself to 
the sovereign rights of love, the divine 
strength and the divine courage of love. 
—* You shall go on board some vessel, 
a passenger; you shall see with your own 
eyes; your hands shall be free to gather 
the sweetest rose that—ever blossomed 
in the world for you. Mr. Manuel, do 
not look so doubting—do not smile so! 
Am I not in earnest? Do you not hear 
me? As God lives, and as I live, I will 
do what I promise. Why, what do you 
think I am here for?” 

Wondering, doubting if he heard aright, 
Manuel looked at Elizabeth. The pain- 
ful, kindly smile, the incredulity, had dis- 
appeared from his face; the power and 
confidence of her words seemed to per- 
suade him that at least she purposed 
seriously and was not uttering mere 
wishes. It might be the enthusiasm and 
generosity of a child that inspired her 
speech, but its determination and gray- 
ity of utterance demanded at least a re- 
spectful hearing. 

“ What do you mean, Elizabeth?” he 
asked. 

“TI mean that I will go home and ex- 
plain, and you shall be set free.” 

He shook his head. “ There is nothing 
to be explained,” said he. “I am not 
here by mistake. I am very clearly 
guilty, if there is guilt in doing what I 
am accused of. The hearts of those who 
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condemned me must be changed, and 
their eyes opened, or I shall never be 
set free.” 

“God chooses humble agents,” she 
said, humbly. “ David slew Goliath, and 
he was but a lad. He will open the way 
for me, and by me change the hearts of 
those who condemned, and by me open 
their eyes. Therefore I shall go,— I 
shall surely go. Ah, Mr. Manuel, give 
me the picture! It is all that you shall 
have of the island of Foray, please Al- 
mighty God, when these doors are all 
open for you, and your hands are free, 
Sir, and we tell you to come, for the 
vessel is waiting!” 

She went out from the room while these 
words took solemn possession of the place. 
She locked the door behind her ;—no re- 
quirement of law was to be neglected or 
withstood ; she made him a prisoner whom 
she would set free ;—and from this inter- 
view she went away, not to solitude, and 
the formation of secret plans, but, as be- 
came the daughter ‘of Adolphus and Pau- 
line Diiin she went quietly, with that 
repose of manner which distinguished her 
through almost every event, back to her 
mother’s chamber. 

There stood Adolphus Montier, draum- 
mer to the regiment, jailer to the prisoner, 
father of Elizabeth, —loving man, which- 
ever way you looked at him. He had his 
French horn in his hands, and was about 
to raise it to his lips; in a moment more 
a blast would have rung through the 
house, for Adolphus was in one of his 
tempestuously happy moods. 

But his daughter’s entrance arrested 
his purpose. Say, rather, the expression 
of her face performed that feat. He saw, 
likewise, the paper which she carried, the 
pencilled sketch,—and he followed her 
with his eyes when she crossed the room 
and placed it on the mantel under the 
engraving of the city of Fatherland. This 
act took the parents to the fireplace, for 
discussion and criticism of their daugh- 
ter’s work, and of the two homes now 
brought into contrasted connection. 

“ But you have left out the prison,” 
was the comment of Adolphus. 
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“I am glad of that,” said Pauline. 

“ But it is part of the island.” 

“ It ought to be left out, though,” main- 
tained is. wife. 

“ Where would you kéép him, then?” 
asked Adolphus, a broad smile spreading 
over his face. He knew well enough 
what the answer would be. - 

“Td set him adrift,” was Pauline’s re- 
ply, spoken without the least pretence of 
caution. 

“ Hush!” said her husband; but that 
was because he was the jailer. He laugh- 
ed outright close on this admonition, and 
asked Elizabeth if she expected him to 
make a frame for this picture to hang 
opposite Chalons. 

“ No,” she answered, “Iam going to 
take it with me.” 

“ Where now?” asked the parents in 
one breath. 

“ Oh, home,—Chalons.” 

This reply seemed to merit some con- 
sideration, by the way the eyes of Adol- 
phus and Pauline regarded their child. 
They did not understand her;—her 
meaning was deeper than her utterance. 

“To Chalons?” repeated Adolphus, 
quietly. 

“Home?” said Pauline ;—it was almost 
the sweetest word she knew, almost the 
easiest of utterance. 

“ You have promised me a hundred 
times that I should go. Did you mean 
it? May Igo? You wish me to see the 
old place and the old people. But the 
old place is changing, and the old people 
are dying. Soon, if I go to Chalons, it 
will not be your Chalons I shall see.” 

Dumb with wonder, Adolphus and 
Pauline looked at one another. To be 
sure, they had done their best in order 
to excite in the breast of Elizabeth such 
love of country as was worthy of their 
child, and such curiosity about locality 
as would constrain her to cherish some 
reverent regard for the place of their 
birth, the home of their youthful love ; 
but never had they imagined the possi- 
bility of her projecting a pilgrimage in 
that direction, except under their guid- 
ance. They could hardly imagine it now. 
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Often they had talked over every step of 
that journey they would one day make 
together; the progress was as familiar 
to Elizabeth as it could be made by the 
description of another ; but that they had 
succeeded in so awaking the feeling of 
their child, that she should seriously pro- 
pose making the pilgrimage alone, passed 
their comprehension. 

“ You know,” said Adolphus, with a 
shrug, “ your father is an officer, and he 
cannot now leave his post. Are you go- 
ing to take your mother along with you ?” 

He said these words at a venture, not 
certain of his ground. He was not kept 
in suspense long. 

“ My mother must not leave you,” an- 
swered Elizabeth, greatly agitated, and 
yet speaking strongly, as one whose will 
exceeded her emotion. 

“Then you go alone?” asked Adol- 
phus, shortly. He could not understand 
her, and was thoroughly vexed that he 
could not; mysteries were not for him. 
“What is the matter? is it the prison ? 
Wife !”—he turned to Pauline, but, as he 
looked at her, his perplexity seemed to 
increase, as did his impatience also. 

Wife and daughter evidently were not 
in league against him; she, the mother 
of his child, shared his'anxiety and doubt. 
Tears were in her eyes, and he had only 
been impatient !—she had passed so quick- 
ly to an apprehension that was grievous, 
Adolphus stood the image of dismay. 
Those three, so entirely one, seemed to 
have been thrust apart by a resistless 
evil Fate who had some malignant pur- 
pose to serve. 

Not now for the first time did Pauline 
see that the young face before her was 
pale, and grave with a gravity once un- 
known to it. It might be, that, for the 
first time, she was asking herself outright 
if this prison-life was to serve Elizabeth 
as it had served the wife of Laval,—but 
not for the first time was she now visited 
by a foreboding that pointed to this fear. 

“Tt is the prison,” said she. 

“ Elizabeth, is it so? Is this house 
going to be the death of you?” asked 
Montier, abruptly,—referring the point, 
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with stern authority, to the last person 
who would be likely to acknowledge the 
danger of which he spoke. 

“Tf you think so, papa and mamma, I 
must give up the voyage, just to prove 
that you are mistaken,” answered she. 

“Look at her, Adolphus!” said Pau- 
line; “ remember what she was a year 
ago! She’s not the same now. I ean see 
it. Strange if I could not! Young peo- 
ple are different from old. I thought 
this place would never seem like home 
to me, but I found out my mistake.” 

“I knew you would,” said Adolphus, 
quickly. s 

“ Of course it is the place for me, on 
the prisoner's account. I hate the prison 
just the same, though. But if I was mis- 
taken, so was Elizabeth. She thought it 
would seem like home to her ;—it never 
has; it never will. But Ido not think 
there is a chance of our being kept here 
long by poor Mr. Manuel. Adolphus, I 
am for Elizabeth's going home.” 

* Colonel Farel and his lady are get- 
ting ready to go in the next vessel,” said 
Adolphus, as if in a sleep, or as though 
his power of speech opposed and defied 
him in its activity,—so bewildered did he 
look at his wife and daughter. 

“ Oh, then, may I go? It is only out 
and back. I will not be long away. Then 
we shall all go some day together, and 
never, never return.” 

“ That is my wish,” said Pauline; “ isn’t 
it yours, Adolphus ?” 

“Yes!” And this answer was given by 
a man who was neither asleep nor bewil- 
dered, but by one who had put himself 
out of sight, and was thinking only of 
others. 

Adolphus had not been as blind as 
Pauline must have supposed him when 
she bade him remember what their daugh- 
ter was a year ago. He, too, had seen that 
the bloom was fading from her face, and 
by many a device he had striven to divert 
the gravity, descending upon her, from 
taking possession of her. Pauline’s words 
revived every fear, every anxiety he had 
felt for their child. Generous as impetu- 
ous, he saw now only one thing to be 
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done, one result to be accomplished. 
Elizabeth must sail in the next vessel, 
and he was not the man to know an- 
other quiet moment till that vessel hove 
in sight. That was his way; why hesi- 
tate a twelvemonth, when a moment suf- 
ficed for a decision, and the good and 
happiness of others were concerned in 
the deciding? And it was not merely 
his way, as has been made sufliciently 
apparent,—it was his wife’s way, and his 
daughter’s. 

Yet fain would Pauline have en- 
tered now upon a discussion of what 
remained to be done; she could have 
gone on from this point at which they 
suddenly found themselves standing so 
wistfully ; she would have made, in ad- 
vance, every needful preparation and 
arrangement for Elizabeth, up to the 
time of her return. But Adolphus was 
in no mood for this. He must go and see 
Colonel Farel, he said, by way of excuse, 
—and he must see the doctor. It would 
have been a dangerous experiment, had 
Pauline persisted in the endeavor to dis- 
cover how much he could endure.. Mon- 
tier felt that he was not fit for family 
deliberation now, and wisely made his 
escape from it. 3 

“T know,” said Pauline, when she and 
her child were left together, “I know 
why it is the best thing in the world for 
you to go on this voyage, —but—I do not 
know how you came by the sudden wish 
to go,—or if. it is sudden, Elizabeth.” 

No demand,—no confidence required, 
—not a request, even, to enter into any 
secret counsel with her child. But that 
child saw the relation in which she stood 
to the loving woman by her side, whose 
eyes were gazing into her eyes, whose 
love was seeking to fathom her heart, 
and she answered humbly, and with con- 
fidence, — 

“I am going to your old home, my 
mother, —and to see if it is true that 
Manuel is to die here in this abhorred 
prison. It is my secret,—it is my errand. 
I trust you, for you love me; oh, love me, 
my mother, and trust me! I dare not 
live, I cannot endure my freedom, while 
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he is wearing out his life in a prison. 
Am Till? Has it worn me to see him, 
this year past, dying by inches? I am 
glad of it,—I am proud of it! Now I will 
see if there is any pity orjustice among 
rulers.” 

Pauline Montier was confounded by 
this outbreak. She had expected no such 
word as this she heard. It terrified her, 
for she was a loving woman, and she 
thought she heard in the voice of her 
daughter the voice of a woman who 
loved,—the impassioned, daring voice of 
one whom love incited to action such as 
sober reason never would attempt. She 
repented already the words she had spok- 
en to her husband. She had no power 
then, could not prevail then, or the mis- 
givings which sent Adolphus weeping in- 
to the wood, and not in search of doctor 
or colonel, would have drawn him back to 
her side, and against their love and their 
authority this girl had not prevailed. A 
question trembled on her lips. But how 
should she ask it of her child? She 
could not ask it of her child, — but as 
woman of woman. ‘The simplest and 
the shortest speech was best; and far 
away were curiosity and authority. 

“ Elizabeth, do you love this prison- 
er?” 

The answer did not linger. 

“ He is dying,—a noble man perish- 
ing unrighteously! Ob, my mother, in 
that land there is a lady waiting to know 
why the arm of the Lord so long delays! 
He shall not die a prisoner! She loves 
him,—he loves her. I will give them to 
each other. Only keep him alive till I 
come.” 

“ My child!” 

“ Why do you weep ?”—but Elizabeth, 
so speaking, bowed to the floor by her 
mother’s side, and wept with her, and 
the tender arms maternal clasped her 
close; and the girl did not see when her 
mother’s eyes looked upward, nor did 
she hear when her mother’s voice said, 
with a saint’s entreaty, and a lovers 
faith, “ O Saviour!” 

That night Elizabeth went for the tray 
which her father had left in the prisoner's . 
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room when he carried him his supper. 
No danger that Adolphus would stand to 
gossip now with any man, for a moment. 
His heart was sore at the prospect of 
his daughter’s departure, at the prospect 
of actual separation, every feature of 
which state of being he distinctly an- 
ticipated; and yet he would have scorn- 
ed himself, had he thrown in the way 
anything like the shadow of an impedi- 
ment to her departure from Foray. So 
far from that, he was already doing ev- 
erything, in act and thought, by which 
that going might be made more certain 
and immediate. 

Elizabeth found the prisoner sitting 
before his untasted supper. She went 
up the room at a rapid pace. 

“ Strength does not come of fasting,” 
said she, as she glanced at the table. 

“ Appetite does not come of torpor,” 
was the reply, spoken almost as quickly ; 
he seemed to be echoing her tone. She 
looked at him surprised; so much energy 
of speech she had not expected of him, 
-and never before had heard. 

«I must wait for the tray,” said she; 
and she took her usual stand by the win- 
dow. “ Eat something to please my moth- 
er,—she will be so troubled.” 

At this he took his spoon and tasted 
the porridge, which had grown cold in 
the dish before him. 

Now, as she stood there waiting, a 
curious state of mind was that through 
which Elizabeth passed. When he an- 
swered her greeting, it was with less ap- 
parent weariness, less exhibition of sad 
indifference to all things, than usual,— 
with some animation, indeed; not at all 
as one speaks who is dead to every hope. 
And with this utterance, which on any 
other day would have lightened the bur- 
den Elizabeth bore, a new darkening of 
the spirit of heaviness seemed to fall upon 
her. She knew that by her he must 
have come to whatever hopefulness he 
had; and she would give him freedom 
that she might see his face no more! 

“ There is no crucifixion without pain.” 
It is never with a light heart that man or 
woman attends his or her own immola- 
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tion. There is awful terror in the tri- 
umphs of the divine human nature. If, 
indeed, Suttee is noiseless, superstition 
and force have stifled the voice of the 
widow. 

And therefore the words which Eliz- 
abeth only by an effort restrained, as she 
crossed the prison-threshold, could come 
from her now by effort only. If she had 
found him drooping, despairing, utterly 
cast down,—no hinderance then to a full 
utterance of the heroic purpose which 
death alone could dampen or defeat! 
But now some strength seemed in him- 
self,—and liberty would give him to oth- 
ers, of whom he could not think as quietly 
as he could think of her. Could she, then, 
better afford to weep than to rejoice with 
him ? 

Before he had pushed away the table 
and its contents, before time constrained 
her to speak, she said, — 

“ I promised you something, Mr. Man- 
uel. You remember what. I may go 
to-morrow.. So tell me,—how shall I 
serve you best? Tell me now; some- 
thing may happen ; and I wish my work 
to be clear.” 

The prisoner started from the table at 
these words. He hastily approached the 
quiet speaker, his face brightened not 
more by hope than by wondering ad- 
miration. 

“ What do you mean ?—to-morrow ? 
I am waiting, Elizabeth.” 

“Colonel Farel and his lady are go- 
ing home. He hag leave of absence. I 
have spoken to my father and mother. 
She 
knows that I am going to visit your rela- 
tions as well as hers. Tell me how I 
shall find them. Tell me what I must 
do. You shall have freedom, if woman 
can ask or man can give it.” 

She had advanced a single step to- 
wards him, in thus speaking. She stood 
now with hands folded, quiet, waiting his 
answer. 

“Noble girl!” he began; then he 
paused. Full of reverence was his 
gaze. 

“Do not praise,—direct me,” she said, 
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hurriedly. “I know what I shall say. 
But to whom shall I say it ?—Yes, I will 
find her whom you love. I will carry 
balm across the sea to heal her break- 
ing heart. J will join together whom,” 
—here for an instant she hesitated, then 
began again,—“ whom God has joined,— 
whom man dared separate. Direct me, 
Sir? 

And there she stood, waiting. Who 
sighing beholds her ? No pusillanimity 
there ; but on the very heights of danger, 
which none other than the bravest could 
have gained, dauntless and safe, let her 
stand and fight her battle. So strong, 
yet so defenceless, so conspicuous for 
purpose and position there, the arrows 
rain upon her,—yet not one is poisoned 
to the power of hurting her sacred life. 
Listen, Elizabeth, while he speaks of her! 
Deeply can his voice grave every word 
of direction; not one wilt thou lose! 
Chosen of the few from among the many 
called, go, woman to love, and hero to 
endure, — yea, if thou must, as gentle 
and dauntless martyr, to die before the 
stronghold thou wouldst summon to sur- 
render! 

Later in the day the prisoner heard 
Elizabeth singing, as not rarely he heard 
her,—for, knowing that the sound of her 
voice was pleasant to him, and that its 
cheerfulness cheered him, she had the 
habit of frequenting with her songs that 
part of the house in which his room was. 
The prisoner heard her singing later in 
the day, and thanked her for the grace, 
but did not catch the words whose 
sound swept past him. It was an an- 
cient hymn she sang,—one that she often 
sang; and that she sang it this day. of all 
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days, I copy here the first verse :— 


“Sing, my tongue, the glorious battle, 
With completed victory rife, 
And above the Cross’s trophy 
Tell the triumph of the strife, 
How the world’s Redeemer conquered 
By surrendering of his life.” 


The Drummer’s Daughter has crossed 
the sea,—has landed on the shores of Fa- 
therland. She has even parted from her 
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fellow-voyagers at the station whence the 
coach shall take her on to Chalons, that 
venerable town and well-beloved, where 
the lives whence her own sprung were 
born and blended. She is‘in the land of 
wonders, of meadows, vineyards, gardens, 
lakes, and rivers, and of cattle feeding on 
a thousand hills;—among the graves of 
millions of men, among the works of he- 
roes and of martyrs, in the land of migh- 
ty towns, of palaces, of masters, and of 
slaves, where a great king is building the 
great palace which shall witness, centu- 
ries hence, the dire humiliation of his 
race. 

Of all the crowds and companies that 
hurry to and fro from one end of the land 
to the other, Elizabeth seeks only two per- 
sons. It is not to her father’s native town 
that she is drawn by the superior attrac- 
tion. She passes Chalons in the moon- 
light. When the coach stops at the inn- 
door for a change of horses, she keeps her 
place, — she acts not with the quicker 
beating of her heart. She looks about 
her as they drive through the silent streets, 
—out on the moonlit landscape when they 
have passed the borders of the town; she 
sees the church-towers, and the old build- 
ings, and the river whose windings she 
has heard described so often by the voices 
that once talked of love all along its bor- 
ders. Chalons is dear to her; she looks 
back with tearful longing when the driver 
hurries on his horses as they pass into 
the open country. But she has no right 
to wait on her own pleasure,—to verify 
her parents’ calculations when they talk 
together, by the fireside in Foray, of her 
journeying through Fatherland. 

No,—each sunrise appoints him one 
more day of imprisonment and exile! 
Every sunset leaves him to one more 
night of cruel dreams which morning 
shall deride! And while this can be said, 
what has Chalons, or any other ‘spot on 
earth, that it should lure her into rest ? 

The higher powers sometimes convey 
their messages and do their work after a 
prosaic fashion. Jt was no uncommon 
thing for a young girl in neat raiment 
to stand waiting admittance before the 
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door of the Chateau Desperiers. Hospi- 
tality was called upon in those days not 
so often, perhaps, as benevolence ; and 
for its charity the chateau had a reputa- 
tion far and wide; the expectation of the 
poor perished only in fruition there. 

Into the library of this ancient man- 
sion Elizabeth Montier was ushered by 
the old gray servant. There she might 
wait the return of his mistress; at what 
hour the return should be anticipated he 
could not undertake to say. His coun- 
sel to the stranger was, that she had better 
return at a later hour; but when Eliza- 
beth said it was impossible, that she had 
come from a great distance to see the 
lady of the place, and must await her re- 
turn there, he led her without further par- 
ley to the library, and left her. 

And from its lofty windows, at her lei- 
sure, she might now look down upon the 
prospect Prisoner Manuel had described. 
When she crossed the threshold of that 
room, she knew where she was; left 
alone, she looked around her. There he 
once had stood; there he had parted 
from Madeline Desperiers; from that 
_ last interview he had gone forth to long 
captivity! She stood by the lofty, nar- 
row windows, to see what he had seen 
when standing before them,—that town 
the ancient Despériers laid out for his 
tenants in the ancient days,—the church, 
the pond, the park,—the garden, so vast, 
and so astonishing for beauty, the gazer 
searce believed her eyes. And she re- 
membered beds of flowers under a prison- 
wall, and who that day looked on them. 

He had said that the mistress of this 
grand domain was a soldier’s daughter. 
He had said that she was a grand lady. 
A soldier’s daughter had come here to 
hold an interview with her! A drummer’s 
daughter, a girl from out the barracks 
and the prison of Foray, was here !—A 
strange light, so strange that it seemed 
not natural, broke from these reflections 
of Elizabeth, and illuminated the library. 
It fell on the great bookcases that were 
filled from floor to ceiling with books 
which cost a fortune, on the great easy- 
chairs black with age, on picture and 
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on bust, on the old writing-stand, the 
more modern centre-table piled with 
newspapers and pamphlets, on the cu- 
rious clock that told the hours with a 
“silvery voice.” It fell, too, on a por- 
trait that did not often greet the gaze 
even of such as found access into that 
room,—a portrait of him for whose sake 
she was here, having compassed land 
and sea. 

When she first saw the picture, she 
was sitting in one of the chairs beside the 
table-—her eyes had taken cognizance 
of everything but that,—and of that be- 
came aware so strangely that she could 
not at first persuade herself of the nature 
of the mystery that took such hold of her 
and possessed her so wholly. A proud 
and glorious vision, it rose up before her, 
emerging from the shadows of the aleove 
where it stood. This was not Manuel, 
not the wan prisoner of Foray,—but her 
heart needed none to tell her it was the 
hero who had loved the lady of this châ- 
teau, in the splendor of his manhood. 
She saw it, and saw nothing more,—the 
prescience of her soul was satisfied. As 
he was, she beheld him now ;—was it safe 
for her to sit there gazing at that like- 
ness ? : 

The old servant, who now and then 
walked up and down the hall, perceiving 
that the stranger was sitting quiet, with 
her eyes generally in one direction, was 
satisfied that she should prove so patient 
with this long delay in his mistress’s re- 
turn. He knew pot what occupied her 
eyes or thoughts,—fancied, may-be, that 
she was numbering the books of the li- 
brary, or engaged in some equally divert- 
ing occupation. 

At last came Madeline. 

Learning from the servant in the hall 
that a young person waited her return, 
and had waited half the day, with a pa- 
tience that was evidently proof against 
time, the lady proceeded at once to the 
library. 

Elizabeth, who heard the arrival, and 
the approach, arose and stood, waiting 
the meeting. In her hand she held a 
paper scroll, the drawing of Foray, which 
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she had brought to aid her in this inter- 
view. ; 

It was, indeed, a royal person upon 
whom the eyes of the Drummer’s Daugh- 
ter fell—a person whose dignity and 
grace held at a distance even those 
whom they attracted. Nothing short of 
reverence could have dictated the move- 
ment of any noble mind that had to do 
with her. She was the Sister of Merey, 
whom the whole country round about 
knew for the most righteous Desperiers 
of them all. The noble line was ending 
nobly in her pure and lofty and most 
gracious womanhood. She was the star 
of society, if the “sweet influences” might 
only be bound,—no comet, no fiery splen- 
dor of intellect or passion, but a pure 
light that would still shine through all 
paling, and enter with its own distinct 
ray into the last absorption. 

She approached to meet her guest with 
a kind and frank expression of regret 
that she should have been kept waiting 
so long. ’ 

Beholding her, remembering him, 
strong even through her sense of impo- 
tence, Elizabeth unrolled the pencilling 
of Foray. The moment during which she 
was thus occupied passed in silence; then 
she looked up and spoke, with the cold- 
ness in which her embarrassment and 
emotion sought disguise. 

“T came here with a message,—on an 
errand,” said she; “and I have come so 
far, that, finding myself really in this 
house, I did not like to leave it again till 
I had seen the lady I sought. I knew 
that it would give you pain, if you could 
know the whole.” 

“Tell me the whole,” was the reply, 
spoken with evident and encouraging ap- 
proval of the stranger’s mode of address ; 
and the lady sat down in the great chair 
on one side of the table. “ Be seated ; 
tell me your wish.” 

“Tt is to serve you,” said Elizabeth, a 
little proudly. “I have not come to ask 
favor for myself or mine. I came across 
the sea for you and him.” 

She spoke now with vehemence, and 
as she spoke glanced at the portrait in 
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the alcove. Quickly the eyes of Made- 
line Desperers followed hers. How had 
this stranger managed to discover what 
was so securely hidden from the obser- 
vation of ordinary eyes?” She did not 
even suspect the light which had illu- 
mined that dim recess, and made it 
brighter to the gazer than the bright 
garden even. 

“ This is Foray,” said Elizabeth, expos- 
ing now the token that would instantly 
make all plain and equal between them. 
“T should have sent it to you, Madam, 
when I wrote; but there was more to be 
done,—and so I came. I am Elizabeth 
Montier. Iam a soldier’s daughter; so, 
he said, are you.” 

The lady’s answer was not at first by 
speech. She arose, swiftly as light moves 
she moved, and brought her guest up to 
the window of the shadowy room. Well 
she scanned the face of Elizabeth. 


“Truth,” she murmured. “It was 
you that wrote. You are Truth. You 
speak it. Blessings on you! Blessings 


descend upon you from all the saints 
and heroes who have moved and suffered 
here! Do you come from him, — Ste- 
phen Cordier ?” 

How proudly and how tenderly she 
spoke that name! To hear her soothed 
the heart of Elizabeth Montier,—soothed 
her, and made her strong. 

“ Is that his name ?” she asked, pointing 
to the portrait. “ We call him Manuel.” 
She paused a moment, but not for an 
answer. Before Madeline could speak, 
she went on,— 

“Tf you can hear me, I will tell you 
of him, and why I am here.” 

“Tell me all. I can bear to hear 
anything that you can endure to tell. 
You are his friend. I claim you for 
mine, too. You .came to find me. 
Speak.” 

This was the utterance of a calm self- 
knowledge. By what she had endured, 
the woman knew what she could yet en- 
dure. 

Without pause Elizabeth now spoke. 
Without interruption the lady listened,— 
listened while this young stranger told 
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the life of the past months, in which he 
was concerned,—of the garden where 
she worked and he walked,—of her fa- 
ther, the musician,—of their old home 
near the barracks, and the new home in 
the prison,—of the day when he first told 
her of his country and his love,—how for 
him she had written the letter, repeat- 
ing oftentimes in the narration the very 
words he had used,—of his gestures, his 
looks ;—she was thoughtful of all. 

How strangely intelligent in all her 
communication! Ah, if it was eager 
love that hearkened, it was thoughtful 
love that spoke! 

The story, as she told it, was. brief; 
but the voice never faltered in telling the 
tale, and the eyes of Elizabeth, with con- 
stant scrutiny, were upon her listener. 
She was satisfied, when, having said all, 
she paused, and had now no further fear 
for her own heart’s integrity or of the 
listener’s constancy. 

A long silence followed her speech. 
At length said Mlle. Desperiers,— 

“T see it all. You are God’s messen- 
ger from that other world. I have be- 
lieved too little. You are truer and 
wiser than J. Lead me, dear child! Shall 
we go to Foray? I will sail with you 
to-morrow, if you say so. Better a pris- 
on, with him, than all this freedom, so 
alone.” 

“ He must be set free, first,” said Eliza- 
beth. ‘The manner of her speaking, her 
look as well as her tone, might almost 
have been taken for a rebuke. Mad- 
eline might pardon that. 

“I have said so,” she answered, mild- 
ly. “Ihave tried to move heaven and 
earth. Iwas but a feeble woman. Still 
it is a consolation to know that I have 
done everything my wit or my love could 
devise, and not stopped at what looked 
like extravagance or indelicacy. What 
further, Elizabeth? The man who is 
now in power, and through whom alone 
the king can be reached, will grant him 
liberty ”. 

“ He will 2” 

“ At a price that would take away its 
value from him.” 
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“ What is that price ?” 

“ My life.. He wants me for his wife, 
—a purchase, you perceive.” 

Elizabeth Montier did not heed the 
scorn and bitterness of these words, as 
Mlle. Desperiers spoke them. The blood 
in her veins seemed turning to fire—it 
swept through her body and brain like 
the flood of a voleano,—and she thought, 
she who knew the prisoner’s life, and all 
that captivity was to him— 

«“ Coward and selfish, that will not in- 
stantly give up her life for his!” 

A very dismal satisfaction, that the 
woman he loved best should so prove 
unworthy of him! The horror of that 
satisfaction, its humiliation and its pain, 
sufficiently attested to the poor girl who 
endured it that her soul’s integrity re- 
mained secure. As if for a personal con- 
flict with an enemy, she started to her 
feet. 

“Tt must not be!” she exclaimed. 

And, far from suspecting to whom the 
words were addressed, to what the speak- 
er closed her eyes, rebuking her pure 
heart, the lady answered,— 

“ Then, unless he outlives this tyranny 
of power, he will die a prisoner, Eliza- 
beth. I will go with you to him. I can 
die with him. God, certainly, does not 
require me to stay here longer, for He 
has sent you to me.” 

“ He has sent me for him!” exclaimed 
Elizabeth. “I am here to make him 
free.” She did not add, “ If I were you, 
my life for his!” but again, in spite of 
her, she thought it, and a terrible strength 
of pride possessed her at that moment. 

“Speak on,” was the eager, tremulous 
response. “ You are here to set him 
free. God knows; but at least I believe 
wholly in you. What will you do, Eliza- 
beth ?” 

“Go to the officer to-morrow. Tell 
him everything that is to be told. If he 
is human ”. 

“That is what I doubt. He knows 
what petitions I presented and caused 
to be presented to his predecessor.” 

“You?” 


“7 ?—who but I? Do you think I have 
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been idle, or that I have left anything 
undone that I could think to do? Child, 
the sun has never risen on me since I 
saw him last! They say I am dead to 
the world. But they who say it know 
not how terribly true their words are. 
Shall I tell you how many times, when 
the weary days have come to an end, I 
have said, in the morning I would make 
that loathsome bargain with General Sa- 
terges, and in the morning God’s grace, 
as I believe, has alone prevented me? 
Do you think that it is because I love 
myself better than him, that I have not 
bought his freedom at this price? It is 
because I know him,—because I am 
sure that liberty at such price would 
be worthless to him. 
him with the belief that Iam unfaithful, 
nor suffer him to look on me as a sacri- 
fice. We can endure what God allows. 
Trust me. You have done so bravely, 
you are yourself so true, believe in me. 
I am really no coward. I am not a selfish 
woman.” 

“ Forgive me,” said Elizabeth, most 
humbly. Her pride had left her defence- 
less in its flight. If there was not now 
the true, brave, generous woman to lift 
and proclaim herself from the humiliation 
of her mistake, alas for her ! 

The woman was there,—ready and 
true,—was there. Humbled, yet resolute, 
she'spoke,—and in her speaking was the 
triumph of a spirit that should never again 
surrender its stronghold of peace. 

“ You must direct me, Madam. Show 
me how I shall find this minister. I will 
speak then as God’s servants spoke of 
old,—trusting in Him. If the man will 
not hear me, then I will conduct you to 
Foray. You shall see Mr. Manuel. 
You can live—with us. My mother’s 
heart is kind, and my father is a soldier ; 
we shall all love to serve you. Let us 
take courage! They cannot prevent us 
here. You could endure exile for him ?” 

«Exile? Ah, how do you shame me! 
All these years I might have ” 

“No,” said Elizabeth, hurriedly. “ Nev- 
er till now. You could not. The way 
was not open till this day. Love, too, 
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must have its servants. I am yours and 
his. I trust in God. In His time He has 
opened His own way.” 

By Mlle. Desperiers’s management, 
Elizabeth without difficulty obtained au- 
dience, the next day, of the chief min- 
isterial power of the realm. 

I shall attempt no pictorial descrip- 
tion of that interview. The men of au- 
thority know best how often women come 
into their presence, burdened with pray- 
ers for the pardon of those who have just- 
ly, or unjustly, fallen under the displeas- 
ure of the powers that be. From high 
station and low Love draws its noblest 
and most courageous witnesses, and the 
ears of the officials are not always deaf. 

The case of Stephen Cordier was of 
sufficient importance to come under dis- 
cussion before the governing power as 
often as that power underwent a change 
in person or policy. Twice petitions in 
his behalf had been presented,—once by 
the lady of Chateau Desperiers in per- 
son,—petitions that were in themselves 
the proudest praise of him, the greatest 
honor that could be conferred upon him. 
They had fallen powerless to the ground. 

The old man, statesman and soldier, 
now holding office, had, before he came 
to this position, knowing the interest and 
the kind of interest taken by Madeline 
Desperiers in the petitions presented, 
volunteered his name to the last docu- 
ment, mentioning, though with due defer- 
ence to the fashion of the world, the 
price at which it was to be procured,—her 
hand. His name had just the weight 
that would have made the other more 
honorable names successful in their 
pleading. What sort of success was to 
be expected, now that he occupied the 
passage to royalty? Elizabeth Montier 
crossed the threshold of the apartment 
where the old warrior and statesman sat 
amongst books and papers, without dis- 
may ruling by pen and voice, as confi- 
dent in himself, when he took up these 
weapons, as in the former time of sword 
and powder. 

His practice was to receive all petition- 
ers,—all should have audience. But he 
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made short work of business. Never 
were affairs dispatched with more celerity, 
seldom with less conscience. At a glance 
his keen eye read, to his own satisfaction, 
the state of every case,—and he came to 
his own conclusions. His requirenient 
was, that the petitioner should be self- 
possessed and brief,—which requisition, 
hinted by the doorkeeper, and reiterated 
by the General himself, had not always 
precisely the effect intended. 

The fault was not in Mlle. Desperiers 
that she had proved so unsuccessful in 
her petitions, as has been made sufficient- 
ly clear. General Saterges had found 
in Stephen Cordier a powerful antago- 
nist in action. He had moved to power 
through the very paths which Stephen 
Cordier had attempted to lay waste. He 
upheld the faith against which Cordier 
had preached a crusade. The old war- 
rior regarded the young thinker as a 
personal enemy. It was hardly prob- 
able that he would very energetically 
strive to procure the reversal of a hard 
sentence in behalf of such a man. 

As Adolphus Montier’s daughter came 
into his presence, she had not the bearing 
common to such as appeared there with 
intent to plead for the life or liberty of 
those they loved. A sense of the sacred- 
ness of her mission was upon her. She 
had cried to God, and she believed that 
He had heard her. Where do the possi- 
bilities of such faith end? “Time would 
fail me to tell of Gideon, and of Barak, 
and of Samson, and of Jephthah, of Da- 
vid also, and of Samuel, and of the proph- 
ets; who through faith subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped 
the edge of the sword, out of weakness 
were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens. 
Women received their dead raised to life 
again; and others were tortured, not ac- 
cepting deliverance, that they might ob- 
tain a better resurrection; and others 
had trial of cruel mockings and scourg- 
ings, yea, moreover, of bonds and impris- 
onment; they were stoned, they were 
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sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain 
with the sword; they wandered about in 
sheep-skins and goat-skins, being desti- 
tute, afflicted, tormented. And these all, 
having obtained a good report through 
faith, received not the promise.” 

She had considered well what she 
would do and say, and did not forget 
and was not confounded when she stood 
before the old man, knowing her time had 
come. Calm and strong, because so bent 
on accomplishing her purpose, and so 
conscious of her past secret weakness, 
of her suspicion and cruel judgment, as 
if she would here atone -for it, she took 
stern vengeance of herself. 

General Saterges recognized at one 
glance the evidences of a strong and de- 
termined spirit. When she had crossed 
the room and stood before him, he re- 
quested her to be seated,—and it was the 
first time that he had made such request 
of such visitor. , 

Declining the civility, Elizabeth stood, 
and told her errand. She had come 
across the ocean, shé said, to plead the 
cause of a poor prisoner who was dying 
under sentence of the law. She paused 
a moment, having made this statement, 
and was answered by a nod. Prisoners 
often died without reprieve, he seemed to 
be aware. This cold civility warmed the 
petitioner’s speech. Her mother would 
have been satisfied, Madeline Desperiers 
would have been overwhelmed with grief 
and horror, to have heard this young 
girl’s testimony in regard to prison-life. 
The old man, as he listened, sighed un- 
consciously,—for not every nerve in him 
was strung to cruelty. To one of his 
restless career what image of life more 
dreadful could have been presented than 
was in this testimony ? To be shut away 
from human society so many years, pa- 
tient, resigned, receiving the few com- 
forts yet allowed him !—to live on, pure 
in spirit, lofty in thought, hoping still in 
God and man! The old warrior in self- 
defence, because she brought the case too 
vividly, the life too forcibly before him, 
broke through the words she was speak- 
ing, interrupting her. 
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“ Who is this person ? ” he asked. 

“Stephen Cordier,” was the answer. 
Without hesitation, even proudly, she 
spoke it. She had’compelled him to ask 
the name! 

« And who are you?” he asked; and 
if he felt displeasure, as if his sympa- 
thy, of which he was so chary, had been 
stolen from him, he did not allow it to 
appear. ` 

“ Elizabeth Montier,” she replied. 

“That is no answer. What is a 
name, if it conveys no meaning to my 
mind ?” 

“I am the daughter of Adolphus and 
Pauline Montier. My father is a drum- 
mer in the military band of Foray. He 
is also present keeper of the prison where 
Stephen Cordier is confined.” 

“ Very well. Does he know your er- 
rand here ?” 

« He does not. He let me come to this 
country,—it is his native land, and my 
mother’s,—he let me come because in his 
heart he has always loved his country, 
and he has never been able to return. 
We were to have come back together. 
But there was an opportunity for me. I 
dared not wait. So I am here,—and for 
nothing, Sir, but this man’s liberty.” 

Those last words she spoke seemed to 
quicken the thought of General Saterges. 
He drew himself up still more erect in 
his chair. His eyes were on Elizabeth 
with the will to scan her heart of hearts. 
He spoke,— 

“ What is this man to you?” 

She paused a moment. And she, too, 
had a thought. She could play a game 
for life. She looked at the old man, hesi- 
tated, answered,— 

“ He is everything.” ' 

“ Just let me understand you,” and he 
looked upon her as if he might touch her 
secret. ~“ Do you love Cordier ? ” 

“I love him,” she answered, with ex- 
ceeding dignity, evident truthfulness. 

“Do I understand you?” he said 
again,—“ what are you to him?” 

“ Everything,” she again replied, with 
perfect confidence and faith. Was she 
not liberty and the joy of life to him? 
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If liberty and joy were ever to be his 
portion, they must come through her. 
So she believed, and thus answered. 

“ Does he love you ? ” 

“Yorn 4 

“You speak with great assurance. I 
know the man better, I’m afraid.” Then 
his voice and manner changed. “He is 
sentenced. Justice passed that sentence ; 
—to reverse it were the work of imbe- 
cility. Speak no more. It is not in man 
to grant what you ask.” 

He was trying her in her last strong- 
hold,—proving her in her last depth. 

“Js this your answer?” she asked. 
And indeed, after what had just passed 
between them, it did seem incredible. 

The old man bowed. He seemed now 
impassible. He was stern, and hard as 
rock. He believed that he had wellnigh 
been deceived,—and deception practised 
successfully on him would have disgraced 
him in his own eyes forever. He be- 
lieved, what he would not trust his lips 
to utter, that this applicant was Madeline 
Desperiers’s agent. When he bowed and 
did not answer, a fear came down up- 
on Elizabeth that almost took away her 
power of speech; that it did not quite 
deprive her of that power rendered it 
so much the more terrible for the an- 
guish of its emphasis. 

“ Do women kneel to you when they 
ask the pardon of those they love ?” said 
she, with a paling face. “ What shall I 
do to move you? What have I not 
done? I trusted, that, having come so 
far, on such an errand, it must be that 
God was my leader. Am I mistaken ? 
Or dare you withstand God? Tell me,— 
you are an old man,—have you no pity ? 
Have you never had asorrow? Can you 
not see that I never could have come 
here to plead for a bad man’s life ? Must 
I go back to see him die ?” 

“ Madam, you are standing where I 
cannot come to argue with you. Pity 
and justice have their respective duties 
to perform. Oftentimes pity may be ex- 
ercised, and the claims of justice waived ; 
in the case of the man you plead for, it 
is simply impossible.” 
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He had risen in displeasure to pro- 
nounce these final words. When that 
word “impossible” smote her as a sword, 
he touched a spring in the table, a bell 
sounded, Elizabeth went forth,—the au- 
dience was over. 

She went not with tears, but self-pos- 
sessed, imperious in mien, strong in de- 
spair. Coming into the presence of Mad- 
eline Desperiers, it was not needful that 
she should speak to make known the re- 
sult of her audience. 

“ Have you learned when the vessel 
sails?” was her first question. It was her 
reply to the lady’s glance,—a glance for 
which there were no attendant words in 
all the language. 

“ To-morrow, Elizabeth.” 

“ Are you ready?” 

“J will be.” 

“Then I will give you to him. I 
promised that, too. I can fulfil that, at 
least. You must not think the prison- 
walls too dreary. My mother ”. 

“T understand, Elizabeth.” 

And they sailed on the morrow. No 
delay for wandering among the meadows 
of the pleasant town, for gossip with the 
men and women who were in childhood 
playmates of her father and her moth- 
er; no strolling along lovely river-banks. 
Chalons had nothing for Elizabeth ; only 
one green nook of all the world had any- 
thing for her,—an island in the sea,—a 
prison on that island,—and there work to 
do worthy of Gabriel. 

But—wonder of wonders ! 

Paul and Silas sang songs in their 
prison, and the jailer heard them; then 
there came an earthquake. 

Who was he that found his cell-doors 
opened suddenly, and a messenger from 
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out the courts of heaven there to guide 
his steps ? 

History is full of marvellous records; 
I add this to those. The eleventh hour 
goes always freighted with the weightiest 
events. . 

On board the vessel that carried Eliz- 
abeth and her charge back to Foray 
went a messenger commissioned of the 
king. He took from court to prison the 
partial pardon of Cordier. Liberty, but 
banishment henceforth. Stephen Cordier 
should be constrained to faithfulness to- 
wards his new love. Doomed to per- 
petual exile, he should be tempted by no 
late loyalty to Madeline Desperiers. The 
new acts of his drama should have nought 
to do with her. Justice forever! 

Rascal that he was, according to the 
word of General Saterges, it was rascal- 
ity which the General could pardon. He 
had gained many a victory in desperate 
strife,—now one other, the last and most 
complete: the kingdom’s fairest star to 
shine among his honors! The proclama- 
tion of Stephen Cordier’s pardon would 
instantly make broad the way to Chateau 
Desperiers. She came of a proud race, 
and he reckoned on her pride. 

Let us not glory in that old man’s de- 
feat,—for he died ere his enemy received, 
through Elizabeth Montier, life, and the 
joy of life. Let us not call him by an 
evil name to whom the nation gave so 
fine a funeral,—but rather pause to listen 
to the music that comes forth in royal 
glory from the harmonious world of Adol- 
phus,—and turn to look with loving rev- 
erence, not with doubt or wonder, and 
surely not with pity, on the serene face 
of Her Grace, the Drummers Daugh- 
ter. 
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WORK AND REST. 


Wuar have I yet to do? 
Day weareth on,— 
Flowers, that, opening new, 
Smiled through the morning’s dew, 
Droop in the sun. 


*Neath the noon’s scorching glare 
Fainting I stand ; 

Still is the sultry air, 

Silentness everywhere 
Through the hot land. 


Yet must I labor still, 
All the day through,— 

Striving with earnest will 

Patient my place to fill, 
My work to do. 


Long though my task may be, 
Cometh the end. 

God ’tis that helpeth me, 

His is the work, and He 
New strength will lend. 


He will direct my feet, 
Strengthen my hand, 

Give me my portion meet ;— 

Firm in his promise sweet 
Trusting Pll stand. 


Up, then, to work again ! 
God’s word is given 

That none shall sow in vain, 

But find his ripened grain 
Garnered in heaven. 


Longer the shadows fall,— 
Night cometh on ; 

Low voices softly call, 

“ Come, here is rest for all ! 
Labor is done !” 
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COLIN CLOUT AND THE FAERY QUEEN. 


EDMUND SPENSER IN A DOMESTIC POINT OF VIEW. HIS MISTRESS AND 
HIS WIFE. 


PART I.—HIS MISTRESS. 


Tur “Faéry Queen” of Edmund 
Spenser is before us,—a vast and glit- 
tering mausoleum, in which the pur- 
pose of the constructor has long been 
entombed, we fear without hope of a 
happy resurrection. . Nevertheless, into 
this splendid ruin, hieroglyphed with the 
most brilliant images the modern mind 
has yet conceived, we are about to dig, 
—not with the impious desire of drag- 
ging forth the intellectual tenant, now 
in the fourth century of its everlasting 
repose, but, haply, to discover in the out- 
er chambers and passages of the pyra- 
mid some relics of the individual archi- 
tect, his family and mode of life. In 
fact, we are anxious to make the acquaint- 
ance of Mistress Spenser and introduce 
her to the American public. A slight 
sketch of the poet's life, up to the period 
of his marriage, may afford us some clue 
to the quarter from which he selected his 
bride ; we shall therefore give what is 
known of him in the fewest possible 
words. 

Edmund Spenser, by family, was Eng- 
lish, and by birth a cockney. In his 
“ Prothalamion” he thus pleads guilty 
to the chime of Bow-bells in his infant 
ear :— 


“ At length they all to merrie London came, 
To merrie London, my most kindly nurse, 
That to me gave this life’s first native source; 
Though from another place I take my name 
And house of ancient fame.” 


At what time of his life he became con- 
nected with Ireland is very uncertain ; 
it was probably early. At or about 
the time of Sir Henry Sidney’s vice- 
royalty, or in the interval between that 
and the lieutenancy of Lord Grey De 
Wilton, there was a “Mr. Spenser” ac- 


tively and confidentially employed by 
the Irish government; and that this may 
have been the poet is, from collateral cir- 
cumstances, far from improbable. Spen- 
ser was the friend and protégé of Sir 
Philip Sidney, (son of the before-named 
Sir Henry,) and of his uncle, the Earl 
of Leicester. Lord Grey De Wilton 
was by marriage connected with both, 
and lived with them on terms of the 
closest intimacy, social, literary, and po- 
litical. In choosing an officer, then, for 
so important a post as that of secretary, 
whom would the one select or the oth- 
ers more confidently recommend than a 
young man of genius, known to all the 
parties, and who already had some knowl- 
edge and experience of Irish affairs? Be 
this as it may, we know that in 1580, 
Spenser, then in his twenty-seventh year, 
accompanied Lord Grey De Wilton into 
Ireland as secretary; and that he had 
been there before, in some official capac- 
ity not undistinguished, is evidenced by 
the fact, that the Lord Justice, previously 
to his arrival, speaks of him as “having 
many ways deserved some consideration 
from her Majesty.” 

We do not care to inquire into the 
peculiar services for which he was so 
speedily favored with a large grant of 
lands forfeited by the Desmonds. Such 
official transactions, we fear, would reflect 
little credit on the poet; no doubt he was 
a good man—according to the morality 
of his age; and if he did suggest the 
poisoning of a few thousand human be- 
ings of all ages and both sexes, (some go 
so far as to allege that his fervid imagi- 
nation contemplated the utter extermina- 
tion of the race,) he merely acted up to 
the opinions prevalent in the time and 
polished court of “Good Queen Bess.” 
The beings were “mere Irishry,’—a 
stumbling-block in the path of British 
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civilization, and therefore to be removed, 
per fas et nefas. 

Spenser took up his residence on the 
forfeit lands in Cork; there married, and 
reared a family which inherited his estate ; 
that he subsequently died in England 
was as mere a casualty as that by which 
Swift was born in Ireland. Certain it is 
that the greater and the better portion of 
his works in prose and verse was com- 
posed during his residence in the land 
of his adoption. Thus, in the sonnets ap- 
pended to the “ Faéry Queen,” the poem 
on which his celebrity rests, he addresses 
the Earl of Ormond :— 

“Receive, most noble lord, a simple taste 

Of the wilde fruit which savage soyle hath 

bred; 

Which, beeing through long wars left al- 

most waste, 

With brutish barbarisme is overspred.” 


Again, addressing himself to his patron, 
Lord Grey, he says,— 
“Rude rimes, the which a rustick muse did 
weave 
In savage soyle, far from Parnasso Mount.” 

Several other of the finest productions 
of his brain owe their birth to the “ sav- 
age soyle ” of Ireland; his descriptions of 
the country, his dialogue on Irish affairs, 
his “ Amoretti” and “Colin Clout’s come 
home again,” belong confessedly to this 
category. 

Having discovered thus much about the 
poet, we now strike out in a new direction 
in search of his better half. Upon this 
point, unfortunately, there hangs a mist, 
—not impenetrable, as we conceive, but 
yet unpenetrated,—a secret to which the 
given clue has been neglected, and which 
remains to the present day the oppro- 
-brium of a careless biography. The fact 
and the date of his marriage in Ireland 
are obtained from his own writings; but, 
further than that her name was Eliz- 
abeth,—a fact recorded by himself,—the 
lady of his choice remains unknown, her 
maiden name and family. Mere trifles 
these, to be sure,—but interesting in an 
antiquarian point of view,—and valuable, 
perhaps, should the inquiry hereafter lead 
some more than usually acute bookworm 
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into the real mystery and meaning, the 
main drift of that inexplicable “ Faéry 
Queen.” 

One difficulty in the matter is, that 
Edmund appears to have been a “ suscep- 
tible subject.” He was twice attacked 
with the tender malady, and records, in 
glowing numbers, his passion for two mis- 
tresses. One he calls Rosalinde, and cele- 
brates in the “ Shepherd’s Calendar”; 


_ the other, Elizabeth, to whom he was 


undoubtedly married, is the theme of 

admiration in his “ Amoretti.” Rosalinde 

was his early love; Elizabeth, the passion 

of his maturer years. When six-and-_ 
twenty, hopeless of Rosalinde, he wound 

up his philomel complainings of her cru- 

elty by a formal commission to his friend 

Gabriel Harvey (Hobbinoll) to declare 

his suit at an end :— 


“ Adieu, good Hobbinoll, that was so true; 
Tell Rosalinde her Colin bids adieu.” 


It took him fourteen years—surely a 
sufficient time !—to recover from this dis- 
appointment; for he is in his forty-first 
year, when, in his Sixtieth Sonnet, he 
represents himself as having been then 
one year enamored of Elizabeth :— 


“ So since the winged god his planet cleare 
Began in me to move, one yeare is spent; 
The which doth longer unto me appeare 
Than all those fourty which my life out- 

went.” 


That Rosalinde was not, as has been 
somewhat rashly conjectured, the poetic 
name of Elizabeth, is conclusively estab- 
lished by a poem written between 1591 
and 1595, in which he speaks of some in- 
surmountable barrier between them, why 
“her he might not love.”* The wife he 
loved, and the mistress between whose 
love and him there existed such a bar- 
rier, could not have been the same per- 
son, it is evident. But who this fair and 
false Rosalinde was, though known to 
many of his contemporaries, has become 
a mystery. That she was a real person- 
age is placed beyond cavil by “E. K.,” 
the ostensible editor of the “ Shepherd’s 

* See Colin Clout’s come home again. 
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Calendar”; and he has given us a clue to 
her name, if we have but the wit to follow 
it. Now “E. K.” we more than shrewdly 
suspect to have been either Spenser him- 
self, or his friend Gabriel Harvey, or 
both together. Two more egregious self 
laudators are not to be found in the range 
of English literature : Spenser loses no op- 
portunity of pufling “ Colin Clout”; and 
Harvey was openly charged by Thomas 
Nash with having forged commendatory 
epistles and sonnets in his own praise, 
under the name of Thorius, ete. “E. 
K.,” therefore, must be considered as 
pretty high ‘authority; and what says 
“KE. K.”? Why, this: “ Rosalinde is 
also a feioned name, which, being well 
ordered, will bewray the verie name of 
his love and mistresse.” By “well or- 
dering” the “feigned name” E. K. un- 
doubtedly means disposing or arranging 
the letters of which it is composed in 
some form of anagram or metagram,— 
a species of wit much cultivated by the 
most celebrated poets of the time, Spen- 
ser included, and not deemed beneath 
the dignity of the learned Camden to 
expound. 

A few examples of this “alchemy of 
wit,” as Camden calls it, will reconcile 
our modern notions of the 7d mpérov 
with the puerile ingenuity thought grace- 
ful, at that unripe period of our litera- 
ture, by some of the most accomplished 
writers and readers of the day. Let 
us take an extravagant instance. Sir 


Philip Sidney, having abridged his own , 


name into Phil. Sid., anagrammatized 
it into Philisides. Refining still further, 
he translated Sid., the abridgment of 
sidus, into dorpoy, and, retaining the Phil., 
as derived from ¢iAoc, he constructed for 
himself another pseudonyme and adopted 
the poetical name of Astrophil. Feeling, 
moreover, that the Lady Rich, celebrat- 
ed in his sonnets, was the loadstar of his 
affections, he designates her, in confor- 
mity with his own assumed name, Stella. 
Chistopher Marlow’s name is transmuted 
into Wormal, and the royal Elizabetha 
is frequently addressed as Ah-te-basile ! 
Doctor Thomas Lodge, author of “ Ros- 
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alinde ; or Euphues, his Golden Legacy,” 
(which Shakspeare dramatized into “As 
you like it,”) has anagrammatized his own 
name into Golde,—and that of Dering in- 
to Ringde. The author of “ Dolarney’s 
Primrose ” was a Doctor Raynolde. John 
Hind, in his “ Eliosto Libidinoso,” trans- 
mutes his own name into Dinohin. Mat- 
thew Roydon becomes Donroy. And 
Shakspeare, even, does not scruple to 
alchemize the Resolute John, or John 
Florio, into the pedantic Holofernes of 
“ Love’s Labor’s Lost.” A thousand such 
fantastic instances of “trifling with the 
letter” might be quoted; and even so 
late as the reign of Queen Anne we find 
this foolish wit indulged. The cynical 
Swift * stoops to change Miss Waring 
into Varina; Esther (quasi Aster, a 
star) Johnson is known as Stella; Essy 
Van-homrigh figures as Vanessa; while 
Cadenus, by an easy change of syllables, 
is resolved into Decanus, or the Dean 
himself in propria person@ and canon- 
icals. 

In the “Shepherd’s Calendar,” the 
very poem in which Spenser’s unknown 
mistress figures as Rosalinde, the poet 
has alchemized Grindal, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, into Algrind, and made Ell- 
mor, Bishop of London, Morell, (it is to 
be hoped he was so before,) by merely 
transposing the letters. What wonder, 
then, if, complying with an art so general 
and convenient, he should be found con- 
triving, in the case of both his mistresses 
at once, to reveal his passion and conceal 
the name of his enslaver from the public 
gaze? 

The prolific hint of “ E. K.” set the com- 
mentators at work,—but hitherto with- 
out success. The author of the life pre- 
fixed to Church’s edition conjectures Rose 
Linde,—forsooth, because it appears from 
Fuller’s “ Worthies,” that in the reign 
of Henry the Sixth—only eight reigns 
too early for the birth of our rural beau- 
ty—there was one John Linde, a resi- 
dent in the County of Kent! Not satis- 
fied with this conjecture, Malone suggests 
that she may have been an Eliza Horden 

* Vide Scott's Life. 
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—the z changed, according to Camden’s 
rules, into s, and the aspirate sunk. Ma- 
lone’s foundation for this theory is, that 
one Thomas Horden was a contemporary 
of John Linde, aforesaid, and resided in 
the same county! Both these conjec- 
tures are absurd and unsupported by 
any collateral evidence., To have given 
them the remotest air of probability, the 
critics should have proved some acquaint- 
ance or connection between the parties 
respectively, — some courtship, or con- 
tiguity of residence, which might have 
brought the young people within the 
ordinary sphere of attraction. Wrong 
as they were in their conclusions, the 
search of these commentators was in the 
right direction. The anagram, “ well- 
ordered,” will undoubtedly bewray the 
secret. Let us try if we may not follow 
it with better success. 

Rosalinde reads, anagrammatically, in- 
to Rose Daniel; for, according to Cam- 
den, “a letter may be doubled, or re- 
jected, or contrariwise, if the sense fall 
aptly”; we thus get rid of the redundant 
e, and have a perfect anagram. Now 
Spenser had an intimate and beloved 
friend and brother-poet, named Samuel 
Daniel, author of many tragedies and 
comedies, an eight-canto poem called 
“ The Civil Wars of England,” “ A Vis- 
ion of Twelve Goddesses,” a prose history 
of England, and “ Musa,” a defence of 
rhyme. Spenser alludes to his poetic 
genius with high praise in his “ Colin 
Clout.” This Daniel had a sister named 
Rose, who was married in due time to a 
friend of her brother’s,—not, indeed, to 
Spenser, but to a scholar, whose eccen- 
tricities have left such durable tracks be- 
hind them, that we can trace his mark 
through many passages of Spenser’s love 
complaints, otherwise unintelligible. The 
supposition that Rose Daniel was Rosa- 
linde satisfies every requisite, and pre- 
sents a solution of the mystery; the ana- 
gram is perfect ; the poet’s acquaintance 
with the brother naturally threw him into 
contact with the sister; while the cireum- 
stance of her marriage with another jus- 
tifies the complaint of infidelity, and ac- 
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counts for the “insurmountable barrier,” 
that is, a living husband. Daniel was the 
early protégé of the Pembroke family, as. 
was Spenser of the house of Leicester. 
The youthful poets must often have met 
in the company of their mutual friend, 
Sir Philip Sidney,—for the Countess of 
Pembroke was the “ Sidney’s sister, Pem- 
broke’s mother,” celebrated by Ben Jon- 
son, and consequently niece, as Sir Philip 
was nephew, of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester. Rose and Edmund were thus 
thrown together under circumstances ev- 
ery way favorable to the development of 
love in a breast so susceptible as that of 
the “passionate shepherd.” 

Other circumstances in the life of Rose 
Daniel correspond so strikingly with those 
attributed to Rosalinde, as strongly to cor- 
roborate the foregone conclusion. 

Rosalinde, after having given encour- 
agement to her enamored shepherd, faith- 
lessly and finally deserted him in favor 
This is evident throughout 
the “Shepherd’s Calendar.” The First 
Eclogue reveals his passion :— 

“ I love thilk lass, (alas! why do I love?) 

And am forlorne, (alas! why am I lorn?) 

She deigns not my good will, but doth re- 

prove, 

And of my rural music holdeth scorn.” 
Her scorn, however, may have meant no 
more than the natural coyness of a maid- 
en whom the learned Upton somewhat 
drolly designates as “a skittish female.” * 
Indeed, Spenser must have thought so 
himself, and with reason, for she contin- 
ues to receive his presents, “the kids, 
the cracknels, and the early fruit,” sent 
through his friend Hobbinoll (Gabriel 
Harvey). 

We hear of no alteration of his cir- 
cumstances until we reach the Sixth 
Eclogue, in which the progress and utter 
disappointment of his suit are distinctly 
and bitterly complained of. “This ec- 
logue,” says the editorial “ E. K.,” “is 
wholly vowed to the PEE of Col- 
in’s ill-success in love. For being (as is 
aforesaid) enamoured of a country lass, 
Rosalinde, and having (as it seemeth) 

* Upton’s Faëry Queen, Vol. I. xiv., 
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found place in her heart, he lamenteth 
to his dear friend Hobbinoll that he is 
now forsaken unfaithfully, and in his 
stead Menalcas, another shepherd, re- 
ceived disloyally: and this is the whole 
argument of the eclogue.” In fact, she 
broke her plighted vow to Colin Clout, 
transferred her heart to Menalcas, and 
let her hand accompany it. 

Now, from this and the preceding cir- 
cumstances, the inference appears inev- 
itable, that, at or about the time of the 
composition of this Sixth Eclogue, the 
Rosalinde therein celebrated was mar- 
ried, or engaged to be married, to the 
person denounced as Menaleas. 

Whether the ante-nuptial course of 
Rose Daniel corresponded with the faith- 
lessness ascribed to Rosalinde we confess 
we have no documentary evidence to 
show: but this much is certain, that Rose 
was married to an intimate friend of her 
brothers; and, from the characteristics 
recorded of him by Spenser, we shall 
presently prove that that friend, the 
husband of Rosalinde, is no other than 
the treacherous rival denounced as Me- 
naleas in the “ Shepherd’s Calendar.” 
Who, then, is Menaleas ? 

Amongst the distinguished friends of 
Samuel Daniel was a man of much ce- 
lebrity in his day,—the redoubted, or, as 
he chose to call himself, the “ Resolute ” 
John Florio (Shakspeare’s Holofernes). 
This gentleman, an Italian by descent, 
was born in London in the same year 
with Spenser, and was a class-fellow 
with Daniel at Oxford. 
author of many works, well received by 
the public,—as his “ First Fruits,” “ Sec- 
ond Fruits,” “Garden of Recreation,” 
and so forth; also, of an excellent 
Italian and English dictionary, styled “A 
World of Words,’—the basis of all An- 
glo-Italian dictionaries since published. 
He was a good French scholar, as is 
proved by his translation of Montaigne ; 
and wrote some verses, highly prized by 
Elizabeth and her successor, James I. 
Indeed, his general learning and accom- 
plishments recommended him to both 
courts; and, on the accession of James, 
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he was appointed classical tutor to Prince 
Henry, and reader of French and Italian 
to the Royal Consort, Anne of Denmark ; 
he was also a Gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber, and Clerk of the Closet to his 
Majesty; and, finally, it was chiefly 
through his influence that Samuel Dan- 
iel was appointed Gentleman Extraordi- 
nary and Groom of the Privy Chamber 
to Queen Anne. 

Long prior to this prosperous estate, 
however, his skill as a linguist had recom- 
mended him to the patronage and inti- 
macy of many of the chief nobility of 
Elizabeth’s court; and at an early pe- 
riod of his life, we find him engaged, as 
was his friend Daniel, as tutor to some 
of the most illustrious families,—such as 
Pembroke, Dudley, Essex, Southampton, 
etc. ;* all which, together with his friend- 
ship for Daniel, must needs have brought 
him into the acquaintance of Edmund 
Spenser, the friend of Sidney and his 
relatives. He was also on the most 
friendly terms with Gabriel Harvey, and 
a warm admirer (as his works attest) of 
the genius of Daniel. We have thus 
gathered our dramatis persone, the par- 
ties most essentially interested in Spen- 
ser’s unlucky passion, into one familiar 
group. 

Of Rose Daniel’s marriage with the 
“ Resolute John Florio” there is no man- 
ner of question. It is recorded by An- 
thony à Wood in his “Athene Oxoni- 
enses,” acknowledged by Samuel Daniel 
in the commendatory verses prefixed to 
Florio’s “ World of Words,” and she is 
affectionately remembered in Florio’s will 
as his “ beloved wife, Rose.”+ Thus, if 
not Spenser's Rosalinde, she was un- 
doubtedly a Rosalinde to John Florio. 

We shall now proceed to gather some 
further particles of evidence, to add their 
cumulative weight ta the mass of slen- 
der probabilities with which we are en- 
deavoring to sustain our conjectures. 

Spenser’s Rosalinde had at least a 
smattering of the Italian. Samuel Dan- 

* See Wood's Athene Ozxonienses. 


t See Hunter’s New Illustrations of Shak- 
speare, Vol. II. p. 280. 
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iel was an Italian scholar; for his whole 
system of versification is founded on that 
model. Spenser, too, was well acquainted 
with the language; for, long before any 
English version of Tasso’s “ Gerusalem- 
me” had appeared, he had translated 
many passages which occur in the “ Faé- 
ry Queen” from that poem, and—without 
any public acknowledgment that we can 
find trace of—appropriated them to him- 
self.* What more natural than that Rose 
should have shared her brother’s pleasant 
study, and, in company with him and 
Spenser, accepted the tuition of John 
Florio ? 

The identity of Florio’s wife and Rosa- 
linde may be fairly inferred from some 
circumstances consequent upon the la- 
dy’s marriage, and otherwise connected 
with her fortunes, which appear to be 
shadowed forth’ with great acrimony in 
the “ Faéry Queen,” where the Rosalinde 
of the “ Shepherd’s Calendar” appears 
before us again under the assumed name 
of Mirabella. Lest the ascription of these 
circumstances to particular parties may 
be imputed to prejudice or prepossession 
for a favorite theory, we shall state them 
on the authority of commentators and 
biographers who never even dreamed of 
the view of the case we are now endeay- 
oring to establish. 

The learned Upton, in his preface to 
the “ Faéry Queen,” was led to observe 
the striking coincidence, the absolute 
similarity of character, between Spen- 
ser’s Rosalinde and his Mirabella. “If 
the ‘Faéry Queen,’” quoth he, “is a 
moral allegory with historical allusions to 
our poet’s times, one might be apt to think, 
that, in a poem written on so extensive 
a plan, the cruel Rosalinde would be in 
some way or other typically introduced ; 
and methinks I see her plainly charac- 
terized in Mirabella. Perhaps, too, her 
expressions were the same that are given 
to Mirabella,— the free lady, ‘she was 
born free,” ete.f 


* Book IL. Canto vi. ete.—See Black’s Life 
of Tasso, Vol. H. p. 150. 

+ Upton, Vol. I. p. 14.—Faéry Queen, Book 
VI. Canto vi. st. 16, 17. 
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“We are now come,” says Mr. G. L. 
Craik, by far the most acute and saga- 
cious of all the commentators on Spenser, 
“to a very remarkable passage. Hav- 
ing thus disposed of Turpih, the poet 
suddenly addresses his readers, saying,— 


‘But turn we back now to that lady free 
Whom late we left riding upon an ass 
Led by a carle and fool which by her side 
did pass.’ 


“ This is the ‘fair maiden clad in mourn- 
ing weed,’ who, it may be remembered, 
was met, as related at the beginning 
of the preceding canto, by Timias and 
Serena. There, however, she was rep- 
resented as attended only by a fool. 
What makes this episode especially in- 
teresting is the conjecture that has been 
thrown out, and which seems intrinsical- 
ly probable, that the ‘lady’ is Spenser's 
own Rosalinde, by whom he had been 
jilted, or at least rejected, more than a 
quarter of a century before. His unfor- 
getting resentment is supposed to have 
taken this revenge.” 

So far with Mr. Upton and Mr. Craik 
we heartily concur as to the identity of 
Rosalinde and Mirabella; and feel con- 
fident that a perusal and comparison of 
the episode of Mirabella with the whole 
story of Rosalinde will leave every can- 
did and intelligent reader no choice but 
to come to the same conclusion. We 
shall now collate the attributes assigned 
in common to those two impersonations 
in their maiden state, and note the cor- 


. 
respondence. 


Both are of humble birth,—Rosalinde 
being described in the “ Shepherd’s Cal- 
endar” as “the widow’s daughter of the 
glen”; her low origin and present exalt- 
ed position are frequently alluded to,— 
her beauty, her haughtiness, and love of 
liberty. Mirabella is thus described in 
Book VI. “ Faéry Queen,” Canto vii :— 


She was a lady of great dignity, 
And lifted up to honorable place; 
Famous through all the land of Faérie: 
Though of mean parentage and kindred base, 
Yet decked with wondrous gifts of Nature’s 
grace.” 
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“But she thereof grew proud and insolent, 
And scorned them all that love unto her 
meant.” 


“ She was born free, not bound to any wight.” 


Of Rosalinde we hear in “ Colin Clout ” 
that her ambition is 


“ So high in thought as she herself in place.” 
And that she 
“ Loatheth each lowly thing with lofty eye.” 


Her beauty, too, is dwelt upon as a “ thing 
celestial,”—her humble family alluded to, 
—the boasted freedom of her heart; and 
upon Rosalinde and Mirabella an af- 
fectation of the demigoddess-ship, which 
turned their heads, is equally charged. 
In all essential characteristics they are 
“twin cherries growing on one stalk.” 

Of Rose Daniel’s life so little is known, 
particularly during her unmarried years, 
that we are unable to fasten upon her 
the unamiable qualities of the allegorical 
beauties we assume to be her representa- 
tives; but if we can identify her married 
fortune with theirs,—then, in addition to 
the congruities already mentioned, we 
can have no hesitation in imputing to 
her the disposition which brought down 
upon them, so bitterly and relentlessly, 
the poetic justice of the disappointed 
shepherd. We may thus dispose of 
them in brief. 

Mirabella’s lot was severe. She was 
married (if we rightly interpret the lan- 
guage of the allegory) to a “fool? — 
that is to say, to a very absurd and ridic- 
ulous person, under whose conduct she 
was exposed to the “whips and scorns,” 
the disdain and bitter retaliation, nat- 
ural to the union of a beautiful and ac- 
complished, though vain and haughty 
woman, with a very eccentric, irritable, 
and bombastic humorist. 

Rosalinde was married—with no bet- 
ter fate, we fear—to the vain and treach- 
erous Menaleas. 

And Rose Daniel became the wife of 
the “ Resolute John Florio.” 

We shall commence with the substan- 
tial characters, and see how their histo- 
ries fall in with the fortunes attributed 
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to the allegorical. Rose Daniel's hus- 
band, maugre his celebrity and places of 
dignity and profit, was beset with tem- 
pers and oddities which exposed him, 
more perhaps than any man of his time, 
to the ridicule of contemporary wits and 
poets. He was, at least in his literary 
career, jealous, envious, irritable, vain, 
pedantic and bombastical, petulant and 
quarrelsome,—ever on the watch for an 
affront, and always in the attitude of a 
fretful porcupine with a quill pointed in 
every direction against real or suppositi- 
tious enemies. In such a state of mental 
alarm and physical vaporing did he live, 
that he seems to have proclaimed a pro- 
miscuous war against all gainsayers,— 
that is, the literary world; and for the 
better assurance to them of his indomi- 
table valor, and to himself of indemnity 
from disturbance, he adopted a formi- 
dable prefix to his name; and to “any 
bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation,” to 
every address, prelude, preface,* intro- 
duction, or farewell, accompanying any 
of his numerous works, he subscribed 
himself the Resolute,—“ Resolute John 
Florio.” 

Conduct so absurd, coupled with some 
personal defects, and a character so petu- 
lantly vainglorious, exposed the “ Reso- 
lute” to the bitter sarcasm of contempo- 
rary writers. Accordingly we find him 
through life encompassed by a host of 
tormentors, and presenting his chevaux- 
de-frise of quills against them at all and 
every point. In the Epistle Dedicato- 


“ry to the second edition of his Dic- 


tionary, we find him engaged morsu et 
unguibus with a swarm of literary hor- 
nets, against whom he inveighs as “sea- 
dogs,—land-critics,—monsters of men, if 
not beasts rather than men,—whose teeth 
are cannibals’,— their tongues adders’ 
forks, — their lips asps’ poison, — their 
eyes basilisks’—their breath the breath 
of a grave,—their words like swords of 
Turks, which strive which shall dive 
deepest into the Christian lying before 
them.” Of a verity we may say that 
John Florio was sadly exercised when 
* Vide that to Queen Anne. 
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he penned this pungent paragraph. He 
then falls foul of the players, who—to 
use the technical phrase of the day— 
“staged” him with no small success. 
With this “common cry of curs” in 
general, and with one poet and one 
piece of said poet’s handiwork in par- 
ticular, he enters into mortal combat 
with such vehement individuality as en- 
ables us at a glance to detect the offence 
and the offender. He says, “ Let Aris- 
tophanes and his comedians make plays 
and scour their mouths on Socrates, 
these very mouths they make to vilify 
shall be the means to amplify his vir- 
tues,” etc. “ And here,” says Doctor 
Warburton, “Shakspeare is so clearly 
marked out as not to be mistaken.” This 
opinion is fortified by the concurrence of 
Farmer, Steevens, Reid, Malone, Knight, 
Collier, and Hunter; and, from the ad- 
ditional lights thrown upon this subject 
by their combined intelligence, no doubt 
seems to exist that Holofernes, the pe- 
dantic schoolmaster in “ Loves Labor’s 
Lost,” had his prototype in John Florio, 
the Resolute. 


“ Florio,” according to Farmer, “ gave ` 


the first affront by asserting that ‘the 
plays they play in England are neither 
right comedies nor tragedies, but repre- 
sentations of histories without any de- 
corum?” We know that Shakspeare 
must, of his own personal knowledge of 
the man, have been qualified to paint his 
character ; for while the great dramatist 
was the early and intimate friend of the 
Earl of Southampton, the petulant lexi- 
cographer boasts of having for years been 
domesticated in the pay and patronage 
of that munificent patron of letters. 
Warburton thinks “ it was from the feroci- 
ty of his temper, that Shakspeare chose 
for him the name which Rabelais gives to 
his pedant of Thubal Holoferne.” Were 
the matter worth arguing, we should say, 
it was rather from the proclivity with 
which (according to Camden’s rules) the 
abbreviated Latin name Joh. nes Florio 
or Floreo falls into Holofernes. Rabelais 
and anagrammatism may divide the slen- 
der glory of the product between them. 
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But neither Shakspeare s satire nor Flo- 
rio’s absurdities are comprehended within 
this single character. Subsequent exam- 
ination of the text of “Love’s Labor’s 
Lost” has enabled the critics to satisfy 
themselves that the part of Don Adriano 
de Armado, the “ phantastical courtier,” 
was devised to exhibit another phase in 
the character of the Resolute Italian. In 
Holofernes we have the pedantic tutor ; 
in Don Adriano a lively picture of a ri- 
diculous lover and pompous retainer of 
the court. 

By a fine dramatic touch, Shakspeare 
has made each describe the other, in such 
a way that the portrait might stand for 
the speaker himself, and thus establishes 
a dual-identity. Thus, Armado, describing 
Holofernes, says, “ That’s all one, my fair, 
sweet, honey monarch; for I protest the 
schoolmaster is exceeding fantastical,— 
too, too vain,—too, too vain; but we will 
put it, as they say, to fortuna della quer- 
ra” ;—whilst Holofernes, not behind his 
counterpart in self-esteem, sees in the 
other the defects which he cannot detect 
in himself. “ Novi hominem tanquam te,” 
quoth he ;—“ his humor is lofty ; his dis- 
course peremptory ; his tongue filed ; his 
eye ambitious; his gait majestical; and 
his general behavior vain, ridiculous, and 
thrasonical. He is too picked, too spruce, 
too affected, too odd, as it were ; too per- 
egrinate, as I may call it; he draweth 
out the thread of his verbosity finer than 
the staple of his argument. I abhor such 
fanatical phantasms,” ete. 

Should further proof be needed that 
Florio, Holofernes, and Armado form a 
dramatic trinity in unity, we can find it 
in the personal appearance of the Ital- 
ian. There was something amiss with the 
face of the Resolute, which could not 
escape the observation of his friends, 
much less his enemies. A friend and 
former pupil of his own,—Sir Wm. Corn- 
wallis,—speaking in high praise of Flo- 
rio’s translation of Montaigne, observes, 
—“ It is done by a fellow less beholding 
to Nature for his fortune than to wit; 
yet lesser for his face than his fortune. 
The truth is, he looks more like a good 
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fellow than a wise man; and yet he is 
wise beyond either his fortune or educa- 
tion.”* It is certain, then, that, behay- 
ing like a fool in some things, he looked 
very like a fool in others. 

Is it not a remarkable coincidence, that 
both his supposed dramatic counterparts 
have the same peculiarity? When Ar- 
mado tells the “country lass” he is woo- 
ing, that he will “ tell her wonders,” she 
exclaims, — “ skittish female” that she 
is, —“ What, with that face?” And 
when Holofernes, nettled with the ridi- 
cule showered on his abortive impersona- 
tion of Judas Maccabeus, says, “I will 
not be put out of countenance,”"—Byron 
replies, “ Because thou hast no face.” 
The indignant pedant justifies, and, point- 
ing to his physiognomy, inquires, “ What 
is this?” Wereupon the waggish cour- 
tiers proceed to define it: it is “a cit- 
tern-head,” “the head of a bodkin,” “a 
death’s-face in a ring,” “the face of an 
old Roman coin, scarce seen,” and so 
forth. 

The satire here embodied is of a na- 
ture too personal to be considered the 
mere work of a riotous fancy. It is a 
trait individualizing and particularizing 
the person at whom the more general 
satire is aimed; and, coupled with the 
infirmities of the victim’s moral nature, 
it fastens upon poor Florio identity with 
“the brace of coxcombs.” Such satire 
may be censured as ungenerous; we 
cannot help that,—litera scripta manet, 
—and we cannot rail the seal from the 
bond. Such attacks were the general, 
if not universal, practice of the age in 
which Shakspeare flourished; and we 
have no right to blame him for not being 
as far in advance of his age, morally, as 
he was intellectually. A notorious in- 
stance of a personal attack under various 
characters in one play is to be found 
in Ben Jonson’s “ Bartholomew Fair,” 
wherein he boasts of having, under the 
characters of Lanthorn, Leatherhead, the 
Puppet-showman, and Adam Overdo, sat- 
irized the celebrated Inigo Jones,—. 


* Cornwallis’s Essays, p. 99. 
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“ By all his titles ahd whole style at once 

Of tireman, mountebank, and Justice 

Jones.” 

It was probably to confront and outface 
“ Aristophanes and his comedians,” and 
to “abrogate the scurrility” of the “ sea- 
dogs” and “land-critics,” that our Res- 
olute lexicographer prefixed to the En- 
larged Edition of his Dictionary and to 
his translation of Montaigne, his portrait 
or effigies, engraved by Hole. This por- 
trait would, to a person unapprised of 
any peculiarity in the original, present 
apparently little or nothing to justify the 
remark of Cornwallis. But making due 
allowance for the address, if not the flat- 
tery, of a skilful painter, it were hardly 
possible for the observer, aware of the 
blemish, not to detect in the short and 
close-curled fell of hair, the wild, staring 
eyes, the contour of the visage,—which, 
expanding from the narrow and wrinkled 
forehead into cheek-bones of more than 
Scottish amplitude, suddenly contracts to 
a pointed chin, rendered still more acute 
by a short, peaked beard,—not to detect 
in this lozenge-shaped visnomy and its 
air, at once haggard’ and grotesque, traits 
that not only bear out the remark of his 
pupil, but the raillery also of the court 
wits in Shakspeare’s dramatic satire. 

Whatever happiness Rose Daniel may 
have had in the domestic virtues of her 
lord, his relations with the world, his 
temper, eccentricities, and personal ap- 
pearance could have given her little. 
That he was an attached and affectionate 
husband his last will and testament gives 
touching post-mortem evidence. 

Let us return to the fortunes of the 
faithless Rosalinde. It appears she mar- 
ried Menaleas,—the treacherous friend 
and rival of the “ passionate shepherd.” 
Who, then, was Menalcas? or why was 
this name specially selected by our poet 
to designate the man he disliked ? 

The pastoral name Menaleas is ob- 
viously and pointedly enough adopted 
from the Eclogues of Virgil; in which, 
by comparing the fifteenth line of the 
second with the sixty-sixth of the third, 
we shall find he was the rival who (to use 
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the expression of Spenser) “by treach- 
ery did underfong” the affections of the 
beautiful Alexis from his enamored mas- 
ter. In this respect the name would 
well fit Florio, who, from his intimacy 
with the Daniels and their friends, 
could not but have known the passion 
of the poet, and the encouragement at 
one time given him by his fickle mistress. 

Again, there was at this time preva- 
lent a French conceit, — “ imported,” 
as Camden tells us, “from Calais, and 
so well liked by the English, although 
most ridiculous, that, learned or un- 
learned, he was nobody that could not 
hammer out of his name an invention by 
this wit-craft, and picture it accordingly. 
Whereupon,” he adds, “who did not 
busy his braine to hammer his devise 
out of this forge?” * This wit-craft was 
the rebus. 

Florio’s rebus or device, then, was a 
Flower. We have specimens of his 
fondness for this nomenclative punning 
subscribed to his portrait :— 

“ Floret adhuc, et adhuc florebit: floreat ultra 

Florius hac specie floridus, — optat 
amans.” 

And it was with evident allusion to this 

conceit that he named his several works 

his “First Fruits,” “Second Fruits,” 

“ Garden of Recreation,” and so forth. 

Spenser did not miss the occasion of re- 

ducing this figurative flower to a worth- 

less weed :— 

“Go tell the lass her Flower hath wox a 
weed.” 

In the preceding stanza we find this 

weed distinctly identified as Menalcas :— 


“ And thou, Menalcas! that by treachery 
Didst underfong my lass to wax so light.” 


Another reason for dubbing Florio 
Menalcas may be found in the character 
and qualities ascribed to the treacherous 
shepherd by Virgil. He was not with- 
out talent, for in one of the Eclogues 
he bears his part in the poetical conten- 
tion with credit; but he was unfaithful 
and fraudulent in his amours, envious, 
quarrelsome, scurrilous, and a braggart; 

* Camden’s Remains, folio, 1614, p. 164. 
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and his face was remarkable for its dark, 
Italian hue,—* quamvis ille fuscus,” ete. 
Compared with the undoubted character 
of John Florio, as already exhibited, that 
of Menaleas so correspofids as to jus- 
tify its appropriation to the rival of 
Spenser. 

There is a further peculiarity in the 
name itself, which renders its application 
to John Florio at once pointed and preg- 
nant with the happiest ridicule. Florio 
rejoiced in the absurd prefix of Resolute. 
Now Menaleas is a compound of two 
Greek words (uévog and åk) fully ex- 
pressive of this idea, and frequently used 
together in the sense of RESOLUTION 
by the best classical authorities,—thus, 
uéveog Öàkäç Te AdGoua.” * Again, in 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek-Enelish Lex- 
icon /évoc in composition is said to “ bear 
always a collateral notion of resolve and 
firmness.” And here we have the very 
notion expressed by the very word we 
want. Menalcas is the appropriate and 
expressive nom de guerre of the “ Reso- 
lute.” 

Every unprejudiced reader will admit, 
that in emblem, name, character, and 
appearance, John Florio and Menalcas 
are allegorically identical ; and it follows, 
as a consequence, that Rosalinde, married 
to the same person as Rose Daniel, is one 
and the same with her anagrammatic syn- 
onyme,—and that her sorrows and joys, 
arising out of the conduct of her husband, 
must have had the same conditions. 

Having identified Rosalinde with Rose 
Daniel, it may be thought that nothing 
further of interest with respect to either 
party remains, which could lead us into 
further detail; — but Spenser himself 
having chosen, under another personifi- 
cation, to follow the married life of this 
lady, and revenge himself upon ‘the 
treachery of her husband, we should 
lose an opportunity both of interpreting 
his works and of forming a correct esti- 
mate of his character, if we neglected to 
pursue with him the fortunes of Mira- 
bella. Like her type and prototype, we 
find that she has to suffer those mortifica- 

* Iliad, Z. 265. 
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tions which a good wife cannot but ex- 


perience on witnessing the scorn, disdain, 


and enmity which follow the perversity 
of a wayward husband. Such, at least, 
we understand to be the meaning of 
those allegorical passages in which, as 
a punishment for her cruelty and pride, 
she is committed by the legal decree of 
Cupid to the custody and conduct of 
Scorn and Disdain. We meet with her 
for the first time as 


“a fair maiden clad in mourning WEED, 
Upon a mangy JADE unmeetly set, 
And a leud fool her leading thorough dry 
and wet.” 


Again she is 
“ riding upon an ass 
Led by a carle and fool which by her side 
did pass.” 
These companions treat her with great 
contempt and cruelty; the Carle abuses 
her 
“ With all the evil terms and cruel mean 
That he could make; and eke that angry 
fool, 
Which followed her with cursed hands un- 
cleane 
Whipping her horse, did with his smarting- 
tool 
Oft whip her dainty self, and much augment 
her dool.” 


All this, of course, is to be understood 
allegorically. The Carle and Fool— 
the former named Disdain, the latter 
Scorn—are doubtless (as in the case of 
Holofernes and Armado) the double rep- 
resentatives of the same person. By 
the ass on which she rides is signified, 
we suppose, the ridiculous position to 
which marriage has reduced her haughty 
beauty; the taunts and scourges are, 
metaphorically, the wounds of injured 
self-respect. 

The Carle himself is extravagantly and 
most “ Resolutely” painted as a monster 
in nature,—stern, terrible, fearing no liv- 
ing wight,—his looks dreadful,—his eyes 
fiery, and rolling from left to right in 
search of “foeman worthy of his steel”; 
he strides with the stateliness of a crane, 
and, at every step, rises on tiptoe ; his 
dress and aspect resemble those of the 
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Moors of Malabar, and remind us forcibly 
of the swarthy Menalcas. Indeed, if we 
compare this serio-comic exaggeration of 
the Carle with the purely comic picture 
of Don Armado given by Holofernes, 
we shall see at a glance that both depict 
the same object of ridicule. 

That Mirabella is linked in wedlock to 
this angry Fool is nowhere more clear- 
ly depicted than in the passage where 
Prince Arthur, having come to her res- 
cue, is preparing to put her tormentor 
to death, until his sword is arrested by 
the shrieks and entreaties of the unhap- 
py lady that his life may be spared for 
her sake :— 


“ Stay, stay, Sir Knight! for love of God ab- 
stain 

From that unwares you weetlesse do in- 
tend! 

Slay not that carle, though worthy to be 
slain; 

For more on him doth than himself depend: 

My life will by his death have lamentable 
end.” 


This is the language of a virtuous wife, 
whom neither the absurdities of a vain- 
glorious husband, nor “the whips and 
scorns of the time,” to which his conduct 
necessarily exposes her, can detach from 
her duties and affections. 

Assuming, then, that the circumstances 
of this allegory identify Mirabella with 
Rosalinde, and Rosalinde with Rose Dan- 
iel, and, in like manner, the Fool and 
Carle with Menalcas and John Florio, 
have we not here a thrice-told tale, agree- 
ing so completely in all essential particu- 
lars as to leave no room for doubt of its 
original application to the early love- 
adventures in which the poet was dis- 
appointed? And these points settled, 
though intrinsically of trivial value, be- 
come of the highest interest, as strong 
corroboration of the personal import of 
all the allegorical characters introduced 
into the works of Spenser. Thus, in the 
“ Shepherd’s Calendar,” the confidant of 
the lover is Hobbinoll, or Gabriel Harvey ; 
and in the “ Faëry Queen,” the adven- 
turers who come to Mirabella’s relief are 
Prince Arthur, Sir Timias, and Serena, 
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the well-known allegorical impersonations 
of Spenser’s special friends, the Earl of 
Leicester, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Eliza- 
beth Throckmorton, to whom Sir Walter 
was married. Are not these considera- 
tions, added to the several circumstances 
and coincidences already detailed, conclu- 
sive of the personal and domestic nature of 
the history conveyed in both the poetical 
vehicles? And do they not amount to a 
moral demonstration, that, in assigning the 
character and adventures of Mirabella 
and Rosalinde to the sister of Samuel 
Daniel, the wife of John Florio, we have 
given no unfaithful aceount of the first 
fickle mistress of Edmund Spenser ?— 
We shall next ascertain the name and 
history of his wife from the internal evi- 
dence left behind him in his works. 


PART I.—SPENSER’S WIFE. 


THE second passion of our poet, having 
had birth 


“ In savage soyle, far from Parnasso Mount,” 


is more barren of literary gossip and ad- 
venture, and may, therefore, we trust, 
be compressed into narrow limits. 

The chief evidence on which we shall 
have to rely in this case must be of a 
similar nature with the former ;—not that 
we shall have to interpret allegories, but 
the true reading of an anagram ; for we 
may set out on our pursuit, assured, that, 
according to the poetical alchemy of his 
age, Spenser did not fail to screen his sec- 
ond innamorata under the same “ quintes- 
sential cloud of wit” as his first; and that 
we shall find in his homage some sobriquet, 
“ the right ordering of which” (as in the 
former case) “ will bewray the verie name 
of his love and mistresse.” 

On this point, however, his biographies 
and biographers have hitherto preserved 
absolute silence. They tell us he was 
married, and had several children by his 
wife ; but of the name, the rank, or the 
country of the lady they confess their 
ignorance. Todd informs us, that he 
“married a person of very inferior rank 
to himself,” —“ a country lass” ;—and he 
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quotes the “ Faéry Queen” to prove his 
assertion :— 


“For, certes, she was but a country lass.” 


It is true, those words occur in the pas- 
sage cited by the commentator from the 
“ Faéry Queen”; most probably they re- 
fer to the person in dispute. But she 
was no more “a country lass,” in the 
ordinary acceptation of the phrase, than 
was Spenser himself (Clerk of the Coun- 
cil of Munster) “a shepherd’s boy.” 
Had Mr. Todd consulted that portion 
of our poet’s works especially devoted to 
record this passion, its progress and issue, 
he would have found she was a “lady,” 
whose rank was rather “ disparaged” 
than otherwise by “sorting” with Ed- 
mund Spenser, albeit his blood was no- 
ble :— 
“To all those happy blessings which you 
‘have 
With plenteous hand by Heaven upon you 
thrown, 

This one disparagement they to you gave, 

That you your love lent to so mean a 
one.” Amoretti. Sonnet lxvi. 

Spenser devoted two entire poems ex- 
pressly to this passion,—to wit, the “ Amo- 
retti,” describing its vicissitudes, and the 
“ Epithalamion, or Marriage Song,” in 
which he celebrates its consummation. 
There are many allusions to it also in the 
“ Faëry Queen” and “ Colin Clout’s come 
home again”; and from these sources we 
propose to supply the name, the lineage, 
and residence of the happy fair. 

She was, undoubtedly, a person of rank 
and blood, residing in the poet’s vicinage, 
and is so described in many of the Son- 
nets. She is constantly addressed as “a 
lady,” enjoying the respect and the ele- 
gancies, if not the luxuries, of her condi- 
tion, — well-educated,— accomplished in - 
the arts of design and embroidery,—at 
whose father’s house the poet was no in- 
frequent visitor. Her residence, or that 
of her family, could not have been far 
from Kilcolman Castle ; and was seated, 
most probably, on the banks of the Mulla, 
(Spenser’s favorite stream,) a tributary 
of the Blackwater, which empties into 
the sea at Youghal. For she is seen for 
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the first time in the “Faéry Queen” as the 
love of Colin Clout, (Spenser,) dancing 
among the Nymphs and Graces,—herself 


a fourth Grace,—on a mountain-top, the 


‘description of which exactly corresponds 
with all his other descriptions of his be- 
loved Mole,—a mountain which nearly 
overhangs his castle ;* and, undoubted- 
ly, the bridesmaids and companions who 
attended her at the hymeneal altar were 
the “ Nymphs of Mulla,” and 
“of the rivers, of the forest green, 

And of the sea that neighbours to her near,”— 
a localization which would fix her fam- 
ily mansion somewhere between Kilcol- 
man Castle and the prosperous seaport 
town of Youghal,—but somewhat nearer 
to the former. This limits our inquiries 
within the narrow range of the lands 
bordering the Mulla waters. 

But our poet, we believe, did not stop 
with these ambiguous indications of her 
birthplace and family; he had promised 
her to immortalize the triumph of his 
passion, and to leave to all posterity a 
monument of the “rare wonderment” 
of the lady’s beauty.t He had gone 
farther; and, in three several sonnets, ¢ 
vowed to eternize her name —“ your 
glorious name in golden monument”— 
after his own fashion, and to the best 
of his abilities. We have no right, then, 
to doubt that he fulfilled his promise ; 
and if we can fix upon any distinctive 
appellation or epithet addressed to her, 
common to the several poems which pro- 
fessedly reveal his passion, and solvable 
into the name of a person whose residence 
and circumstances correspond with those 
ascribed to the lady by her worshipper, 
may we not most reasonably conclude 
that we have at length discovered the 
long-lost secret ? 

To begin with the beginning, — the 
“ Amoretti” Here she is an Angel, in 
all moods and tenses, the “ leaves,” 
“lines,” and “rhymes” are taught, that, 
“when they behold that Angel’s blessed 
look,” they shall “seek her to please 

* Faéry Queen, Book VI. Canto x. 

t Sonnet Ixix. 

} Sonnets lxxiii., lxxv., and Ixxxii. 
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alone.” * In a subsequent sonnet, she is 
an 
“ Angel come to lead frail minds to rest 
In chaste desires, on heavenly beauty 
bound.” . 
Again, the poet denies that 
“ The glorious portrait of that Angel's face ” 


can be expressed by any art, by pen or 
pencil. $ 
Again, she is 
“ Of the brood of Angels heavenly born.’’§ 
And yet again, she is 
“ Divine and born of heavenly seed.’’|| 
Once more we are bid 
“ Go visit her in her chaste bower of rest, 
Accompanied with Angel-lke delights.” 
Turn we next to the “ Epithalamion.” 
And here the same cuckoo-note is re- 
peated usque ad nauseam. We are 
told, that, to look upon her, 
“we should ween 
Some Angel she had been.” ** 
Even her bridesmaids (her sisters, prob- 
ably) are thought to be Angels, and, 
addressing them, the bridegroom says, 


“ Sing, ye sweet Angels, Alleluya sing! tt 


Finally, in “ Colin Clout’s come home 
again,” the poet very dexterously evades 
the royal anger of Elizabeth, sure to be 
aroused by the preference of any beauty 
to her own. To deceive the Queen,—to 
whom, in gratitude for past favors, and, 
mayhap, with a lively appreciation of 
others yet to come, he is offering up 
homage,—he describes her Majesty by the 
very same imagery he had elsewhere em- 
ployed to depict his lady-love ; and osten- 
sibly applies to the royal Elizabeth the 
amatory terms which are covertly meant 
for an Elizabeth of his own,—between 
whom and her royal type he either saw 
or affected to see a personal resemblance. 
Here we find her placed by the poet 


“Amongst the seats of Angels heavenly 


wrought, 

Much like an Angel in all form and fash- 
ion.” 

* Sonnet i. t Sonnet viii. f Sonnet xvii. 


§ Sonnet lxi. j| Sonnet xxix. 
T Sonnet Ixxxiii: ** Stanza 9. 
tt Stanza 18. 
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The metaphoric “ Angel” of enamored 
swains is at once so trite and obvious, that 
both the invention and vocabulary of the 
lover who abides by it so perpetually 
must have been poor and narrow beyond 
anything we can conceive of Spenser’s 
fecundity of language and imagery, if 
we sit down content to imagine that no 
more is meant by its recurrence than 
meets the eye. We are satisfied that this 
title or simile—call it what you will—is 
the key-word of the mystery; and we 
must now look around the neighborhood 
of the Mulla for a family-surname out 
of which this “ Angel” can be extracted 
by the “ alchemy of wit.” 

On consulting the “ Great Records of 
Munster,” Vol. VI., we find a family re- 
siding in the neighborhood of Kilcolman 
Castle whose name and circumstances 
correspond exactly with all the require- 
ments of our Angel-ic theory. The Na- 
gles were a very ancient and respect- 
able family, whose principal seats were 
in the northern parts of the County of 
Cork and the adjoining borders of the 
County of Waterford. There seem to 
have been two races of them, distin- 
guished by the color of their hair into 
the Red Nagles and the Black Nagles; 
and of the former, the lord or chieftain 
of the tribe resided at Moneanymmy, 
an ancient preceptory of the Knights 
of St. John, beautifully seated on the 
banks of the Mulla, where it disembogues 


its tribute into the Blackwater, on its pas- ` 


sage fo Cappoquin and Youghal, and at 
a convenient distance from Spenser’s Kil- 
colman. Elizabeth Nagle belonging to 
the Red branch of the family, we shall 
find no difficulty in accounting for her 
alleged resemblance to Queen Elizabeth. 

The proprietor of Moneanymmy, strict- 
ly contemporaneous with Spenser, was 
John Nagle, whose son, David, died in 
the city of Dublin in 1637. It is there- 
fore but fair to suppose that in 1593 (the 
year of Spenser’s marriage) this David 
might have had a sister of marriageable 
age; for he himself, by his marriage with 
Ellen Roche of Ballyhowly, had a daugh- 
ter, Ellen, who in due time was married 
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to Sylvanus, the eldest son of Edmund 
Spenser. If our supposition be correct, 
therefore, Ellen and Sylvanus were linked 


‘by the double bond of cousinhood and 


matrimony. P 


Unfortunately for our Spenserian in- 
quiry, however, the full and regular pedi- 
gree of these Nagles commences only 
with David, whose marriage and the issue 
thereof are recorded at large in Irish 
books of heraldry ; whereas the preced- 
ing generations, to a remote antiquity, are 
merely notified by the bare names of the 
son and heir as they succeeded to the in- 
heritance. 

John Nagle may have had a daughter 
marriageable at the time of Spenser’s 
marriage ; and she may have married the 
poet, —and did, we are convinced, —eyen 
though her family belonged to the Rom- 
ish persuasion, and the bridegroom to the 
Protestant Church. 

To this untoward circumstance — the 
difference in religion—there is curious 
reference made in a remarkable passage 
of the “ Amoretti,” which seems not only 
to indicate the name of her family, but 
to screen the poet himself from the pen- 
alties denounced against Protestants who 
intermarvried with Roman Catholics. In 
the Sixty-first Sonnet, the lady is said to 
be 

“ divinely wrought, 
And of the brood of Angels heavenly born; 


And with the crew of blessed Saints upbrought, 
Each of which did her with their gifts adorn.” 


Here we have distinctly her birth and 
education, each assigned to a different 
source. She is of the “brood” or family 
of anagrammatic “ Angels,”—otherwise, 
Nagles; but has been “upbrought,” or 
instructed, by persons whom Spenser de- 
nominates “ Saints,” or Orthodox Protes- 
tants ; for Spenser was by party and pro- 
fession a Puritan ; and the Puritans were 
“ Saints,’ —to such as chose to accept 
their own account of the matter. 

But there may be a yet deeper mean- 
ing, an anagrammatic appropriateness, 
in this phrase, “crew of blessed Saints.” 
The Nagles of Moneanymmy had inter- 
married frequently with the St. Legers 
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of Doneraile; and thus such a close inti- 
macy was established between the fami- 
lies as to warrant the supposition that a 


child of the one house might have been- 


reared amongst the members of the other. 
Elizabeth Spenser (born Nagle) may not 
unlikely have been educated by the Puri- 
tan St. Legers. The name St. Leger, as 
Camden remarks, is a compound name, 
derived from the German Leodigar or 
Leger, signifying “the Gatherer of the 
People.” Verstigan also gives it the same 
translation, as originating from Leod, 
Lud, or Luyd, which, he says, means 
“ folk or people.”* Therefore St. Leger 
seems to signify a folk, a gathering, a 
legion or “crew” of saints, a holy crowd 
or crew,—which may have been the quib- 
ble extorted by Spenser’s “alchemy of 
wit” from the “upbringing” of Eliza- 
beth Nagle, his wife. He calls her with 
marked emphasis his “sweet Saint,” his 
“sovereign Saint”; and in the “Epi- 
thalamion” the temple-gates are called 
on to 


“Receive this Saint with honors due.” 


In praying to the gods for a large pos- 
terity, he places his request on the ground, 


“ That from the earth (which may they long 
possess : 
With lasting happiness !) 
Up to your haughty palaces may mount 
Of blessed Saints for to increase the count.” 


There is yet another solution, beside 
the anagrammatic one, for the name of 
“ Angel” so sedulously applied by the poet 
to his beloved. The Nagle family, accord- 
ing to heraldry, were divided into three 
branches, distinguished by peculiarities 
of surname. The Southern branch signed 
themselves “ Nagle,”—the Meath or Mid- 
land branch, “ Nangle,”—while the Con- 
naught or Western shoot rejoiced in the 
more euphonious cognomen of Costello ! 
Let the heralds account for these varia- 
tions; we take them as we find them. 
The letter N, as we are informed, accord- 


* Verstigan’s Restitution of Decayed Intelli- 
gence, p. 226, 
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ing to the genius of the Irish tongue, is 
nothing more than a prefix, set, euphoniæ 
gratia, before the radical name itself, 
when commencing with a vowel. Thus, 
the N’Angles of Ireland were the Angles 
whose heroic deeds are duly recorded in 
the lists of the battle of Hastings. They 
went over to Ireland with Strongbow; 
one branch assumed (can the heralds 
tell us why?) the name of Costello ;— 
another became N’ Angles, and the South- 
ern shoot dwarfed down their heavenly 
origin into prosaic Nagle. The well- 
known punning exclamation of Pope 
Gregory, on observing the fairness and 
beauty of some English children,—* Non 
Angli, sed Angeli forent, si essent Chris- 
tiani,”—may have set the fervid brain of 
Spenser on fire, and suggested the divine 
origin of her he loved. Between Eliza- 
beth de Angelis—the pun of Gregory— 
and Elizabeth de Angulo—the latter be- 
ing the derivation of heralds and lawyers 
—what poet could hesitate a moment ? 

Our task is done. We think we have 
established our case. By anagram, Eliza- 
beth Nagle makes a perfect Angel; by 
heraldry and a pontifical pun, the N’An- 
gles of the County of Meath are An- 
gels in indefeasible succession; Eliza- 
beth belonged to the Red branch of 
her family, and therefore must have 
resembled the royal Elizabeth; she was 
brought up among the “crew of Saints” 
in the St. Leger family; and, finally, her 
place of residence corresponds with that 
depicted by the “passionate shepherd ” 
as the home of his second mistress. We 
think we have satisfied all the require- 
ments of reasonable conviction, and con- 
fidently await the verdict of that select 
few who may feel interest in this purely 
literary investigation. 

Guided by the rules of anagram here 
laid down and illustrated, some future 
commentator, more deeply versed in the 
history and scandal of the Elizabethan 
era, may be able to identify real person- 
ages with all the fantastic characters in- 
troduced in the “ Faéry Queen.” 
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MISS WIMPLE’S HOOP. 


[Concluded. ] 


CHAPTER Ii. 


A YEAR had passed since Maddy’s 
flitting. The skimped delaine was sadly 
rusty,—Miss Wimple very poor. The 
profits of the Hendrik Atheneum and 
Circulating Library accrued in slow and 
slender pittances. A package of envel- 
opes now and then, a few lead pencils, 
a box of steel pens, a slate pencil to a 
school-boy, were all its sales. Almost 
the last regular customer had seceded 
to the “ Hendrik Book Bazaar and Peri- 
odical Emporium,”—a pert rival, that, 
with multifarious new-fangled tricks of 
attractiveness, flashed its plate-glass eyes 
and turned up its gilded nose at Miss 
Wimple from the other side of the way. 

But Miss Wimple’s proud and honor- 
able fund, for the relief of the shop, by 
no means fell off. As she had anticipat- 
ed, her expert and nimble needle was in 
steady demand by all the folks of Hen- 
drik who had fine sewing to give out. 
Her earnings from this source were con- 
siderable; and, severely stinting herself 
in the very necessaries of life by a strain- 
ed ingenuity of economy, to which the 
skimped delaine—turned and altered 
to the utter exhaustion of the cleverest 
dressmaker’s invention, and magically 
rejuvenated, as though again and again 
dipped in the fountain of perpetual youth 
—bore conclusive testimony, she bravely 
reinforced her fund from time to time. 

Miss Wimple’s repasts were neither 
frequent nor sumptuous; “all the deli- 
cacies of the season” hardly found their 
way to her table; and in her bleak little 
nest, for it was now winter, a thin and 
scanty shawl but coldly did the office of 
a blanket. 

But Miss Wimple partook of her tea 
and dry toast with a cheerful heart, and 
shivered in her nest with illustrious pa- 
tience,—regaled by satisfied honor, and 
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warmed by the smiles of courage and of 
hope. 

Between Simon and herself negotia- 
tions rested where we left them last; 
only there was now a heartier welcome 
for him when he came, and often a spark- 
ling smile, that seemed to say, he had 
waited well, and not in vain, she hoped, 
—a smile that, to the eye of his healthy 
spirit, was an earnest of the rose-star’s 
reappearance; it was only behind the 
rusty skimped delaine, as behind a cloud. 
His visits were not so rare as before, nor 
always “upon business”; he lingered 
sometimes, and sometimes had his way. 

One night, Simon was outrageously 
rebellious ; he had cheated Sally of half 
an hour, and spent it in rank mutiny; 
he compared the rose-star to the remotest 
of the asteroids, as seen through Lord 
Rosse’s telescope, and instituted facetious 
comparisons between Miss Wimple’s hon- 
orable fund and the national debt of 
England. It was near closing-time ; Miss 
Wimple said, “ Now, Simon, will you go?” 
—she had said that three times already. 
Some one entered. O,ho! Miss Wim- 
ple snatched away her hand:—“ Now go, 
or never come again!” Simon glanced 
at the visitor,—a woman,—a stranger’ 
evidently, and poor,—a beggar, most 
likely, or one of those Wandering Jews 
of womankind, who, homeless, goalless, 
hopeless, tramp, tramp, tramp, unresting, 
till they die. She had almost burst in, 
quite startling Miss Wimple; but now 
she stood by the glass case, with averted 
face, and shabby shawl drawn suspicious- 
ly about her, and waited to be noticed,. 
peering, meanwhile, through the little 
window into the dark street. 

“ Good-night, little Sally!” said Simon ; 
“put up your bars, and so put up my 
bars. Now there’s a fine speech for 
you !—if my name were Philip Withers,. 
you'd call it poetry.” 
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The strange woman actually stamped 
with her foot twice, and moved a step 
nearer to the window. Miss Wimple 
took it for a gesture of impatience, and 
at once arose to accost her. Simon eyed 
her curiously, and somewhat suspiciously, 
as he passed; but, taking her attire for 
his clue, he thought he recognized one 
of a class with whom Miss Wimple was 
accustomed to cope successfully; so he 
took his leave unconcerned. 

Miss Wimple approached the stranger. 
“What will you have ?” she asked. But 
the woman only followed Simon with her 
eyes, not heeding the question. 

“ Do you hear me ?” repeated she; “I 
say, what will you have, Madam?” 

By that time, Simon had disappeared 
among the distant shadows of the street. 
The woman turned suddenly and con- 
fronted Miss Wimple. 

“ Look at me,” she said. 

Miss Wimple looked, and saw a pale 
and haggard, almost fierce, face, that 
had once been fair,—one that she might, 
she fancied, have met somewhere be- 
fore. 

“ You seem to have suffered,—to suffer 
now. What can I do for you?” 

“ Look at me!” 

«I see; you are very wretched, and 
you were not always as you are now. 
You are cold; are you hungry also? I, 
too, am very poor; but I will do all I can. 
I will warm you and give you food.” 

The woman walked to where the bright 
eamphene lamp hung, and stood under 
it. 

“ Now look at me, Miss Wimple.” 

“T have looked enough; desperation 
‘on a young woman’s face is not a pleas- 
ant sight to see. If you have a secret, 
best keep it. I have to deal only with 
your weariness, your hunger, and your 
half-frozen limbs. If I can do nothing 
for those, you must go.—Merciful Heay- 
‘en! Miss Madeline Splurge !” 

“ Yes !—Now hide me, quick, or some 
‘one will be coming; and warm me, and 
feed me, or T shall surely die on your 
‘ hands.” 


Not another word said Miss Wimple,— 
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asked no question, uttered no excla- 
mation of surprise; but straightway ran 
and closed the windows, put up the bars, 
adjusted the shutters in the glass door, 
and screwed them down. Next she took 
Madeline’s hand and led her up the nar- 
row staircase to the nest, seated her in 
the little Yankee rocking-chair, and wrap- 
ped her in the scanty, faded shawl that 
served for a coverlet. Then she ran 
quickly down into the cellar, and, with a 
hammer, broke in pieces an old packing- 
box;—it was a brave achievement for 
her tender hands. Back to the nest 
again with the sticks;—Madeline slept 
in the chair, poor heart! 

Miss Wimple made a fire in her little 
stove, and when some water was hot, she 
roused her guest with a kiss. Silently, 
languidly, and with closed eyes, Made- 
line yielded herself to the kind offices of 
her gentle nurse, who bathed her face 
and neck, her hands and feet, and dress- 
ed her hair; and when that was done, 
she placed a pillow under the wanderer’s 
head, and, with another kiss, dismissed 
her to sleep again. 

Then she prepared tea and toast, and, 
running down to the street, returned 
quickly with some fresh eggs and a mor- 
sel of golden butter, wherefrom she pre- 
pared a toothsome supper, the fragrance 
of which presently aroused the famished 
sufferer, so that she opened her eyes fee- 
bly, and smiled, and kissed Miss Wimple’s 
hand when she came to draw her nearer 
to the table. Then Madeline ate,—not 
heartily, but enough to comfort her; and 
very soon her head fell back upon the 
pillow, and she would have slept in the 
chair again, holding Miss Wimple’s hand. 
But Miss Wimple arose and took the 
sheets from the cot, and, having warm- 
ed them by the fire, made up the bed 
afresh,—a most smooth, sweet, and com- 
fortable nest; and, raising Madeline in 
her arms, supporting her still sleeping 
head upon her shoulder, she very tender- 
ly and skilfully removed her garments, 
all coarse and torn, soiled and damp, and 
clad her afresh in pure night-clothes of 
her own. But first—for Madeline began 
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to shiver, and her teeth had chattered 
slightly—Miss Wimple untied her own 
warm petticoat of quilted silk, that for 
comfort and for decency had been her 
best friend through the hard winter,— 
wherefore it was most dearly prized and 
ingeniously saved,—and put it upon Mad- 
eline, whom then she led, almost carrying 
her, as one may lead a worn-out and al- 
ready slumbering child, to the nest, and 
laid her gently there, drawing the cover- 
ing snugly about her, and spreading the 
faithful shawl over all. And all the 
while, not a word had been spoken by 
either ;—with one, it was the silence of 
pious carefulness,—with the other, of 
newly-found safety and perfect rest. 
Then Miss Wimple placed the lamp on 
the floor behind the door, fed the stove 
with fresh sticks, and with her feet on 
the little iron hearth, and her head rest- 
ing on her knees, thought there all night. 

All night poor Madeline’s slumber was 
broken by incoherent mutterings, con- 
-vulsive starts, and, more than once, a 
fearful cry; and when the day dawned, 
she suddenly sat erect, stared wildly 
about her, and raved. A fierce, though 
brief, fever had seized her; she was de- 
lirious, and knew not where she was. 
When Miss Wimple would have soothed 
her, tenderly caressing, and promising 
her a sister’s kindness and protection,—a 
home safely guarded from intrusion, — 
Madeline assailed her savagely, bidding 
her be off, with her smooth treachery, 
her pretty lies. 

«c Sister !’—devil! Do I not know 
what a hell your ‘home’ is ?—and as for 
‘ safety,’ shall I seek that among snakes ? 
Oh, I am sick of all of you!— have I 
not told you so a hundred times ?—sick 
with the contempt I feel for you, and 
weary of your stupid tricks.” 

« Madeline,” said Miss Wimple, “ look 
at me! Here,—touch my face, my dress ! 
Do you not know me now? Do you 
not see that I am not your mother, nor 
Josephine, nor Adelaide, but only Sally 
Wimple, little Miss Wimple, of the book- 
store? What harm could I do you ?— 
how could I offend or hurt you? Look 
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me in the eyes, I say, and know me, 
and be calm. See! this is my chamber, 
—this is my bed; below is the little shop, 
—the Atheneum, you remember. We 
are alone in the house; there is no one 
to hear or see. You came to me,—did 
you not ?+-over the long, weary road, 
through the darkness and the bitter cold, 
for warmth and food, for rest and safety ; 
and I have hidden you away, and watch- 
ed by you. Look around you, —look 
through that window; do you not know 
those trees, the mulberries by the Ath- 
enæum ?—they are bare now; but you 
have seen them so before, a dozen win- 
ters. Look at this face,—look at this 
dress, — look at this dress!— Ah! now 
you know all about it, — ‘little Miss 
Wimple,’ of course; and this shall be 
your home, and you are safe here.” 
When Miss Wimple began to speak, 
she stood somewhat off from the bed; for 
Madeline, with a gesture full of hate, 
and close-set lips that looked dangerous, 
had thrust her back. But as she pro- 
ceeded with her calm and clear appeal, 
Madeline was arrested, in the very move- 
ment of springing from the bed, in an 
attitude “worth a painter’s eye,” half- 
sitting, half-reclining, supported by her 
right arm, which, rigidly extended, was 
planted pillar-like in the bed,—with her 
left hand tossing aside the bed-clothes,— 
her knees drawn up, as for the instant 
of stepping out upon the floor,—her right 
shoulder, bare, round, and white, thrust 
from the night-dress, which in the rest- 
lessness of her distraction had burst its 
chaste fastenings, bestowing a chance 
glimpse of a most proud and beauteous 
bosom,—a glimpse but dimly caught 
through the thick brown meshes of her 
dishevelled hair. So, now, with impa- 
tient eyes and eager lips, she rested and 
listened. And when Miss Wimple said, 
—“T have hidden you away and watched 
by you,” the fierce look was softened to 
one of pitiful reflection and recollection ; 
and at the words, “ Look at this dress! 
Ah! now you know all about it,— little 
Miss Wimple, of course!” she sat up 
and stretched forth her arms beseeching- 
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ly, and in a moment was sobbing help- 
lessly on Sally’s neck. 

A little while Miss Wimple, still and 
thoughtful, held her so, that her soul’s 
bitterness might pour itself out in whole- 
some tears; then she gently stroked the 
tangled brown hair, and said,—* Sit close 
beside me now, and lean upon my bosom, 
and tell me all,—where you have been, 
and how you have fared, and what you 
would have me do.” 

With a brave effort, Madeline con- 
trolled herself, and replied, firmly, though 
with averted face,— 

“You remember, dear Miss Wimple, 
our last interview. I insulted you 
then.” 

Miss Wimple made no sign. Madeline 
blushed,—brow, neck, and bosom,—crim- 
son. 

“« And then I told you that I believed 
in you as I believed in little else, in this 
world or the next; and I said, that, if in 
my hour of shame and outcasting, I could 
implore the help of any human being, I 
would come to you before all others. I 
have come. You thought me raving 
then, and pitied me, because you did 
not understand. Presently you will un- 
derstand, and you will still pity me— 
but with a difference. 

“T fled away that very night, you re- 
collect, — fled from my self-contempt, 
from the si¢kening scorn I felt for them, 
—for him.” 

There was agony in the effort with 
which she uttered that last word. She 
named no names, but, with a sort of 
desperation, raised her head and looked 
Miss Wimple in the face; in the quick, 
sensitive glances they interchanged at 
that moment the omission was supplied. 

“Though my flight was premeditated, 
I took with me no clothes save those I 
wore ; but I had concealed on my per- 
son every jewel and trinket I possessed. 
With these,—for I readily converted 
them into money,—I purchased a safe 
asylum in an obscure but decent family, 
whose poverty did not afford them the 
indulgence of a scrupulous fastidiousness 
or impertinent curiosity; it was enough 
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for their straitened conscience that I 
had the manners and the purse of a lady, 
—they asked no questions which might 
cost them a profitable boarder, the only 
one they could accommodate in their 
poor way. I had no fear that any hue- 
and-cry would be raised for me; I had 
left behind me two who would prevent 
that,—in that, my worst foes were my 
best friends. If I had any relatives who 
cared for me enough to pursue me, I re- 
joiced in at least one sister on whose 
cunning, if not good sense, I could rely, 
to convince them of the futility of such 
efforts,—one friend whose fears would 
be ingenious and busy to put the best- 
laid chase at fault. 

“ So I lay concealed and safe till the 
time came when I had to purchase pity, 
help, and precious secrecy. My discreet 
hosts could furnish those extras ; but they 
were poor, and such luxuries are expen- 
sive in New York ;—it was not long be- 
fore my last dollar was gone. I had been 
ill,—ill, Miss Wimple,—and every way 
crippled; I could not, if the work had 
offered itself to me, have earned more 
then. My last trinket was gone; I had 
pawned whatever I could spare from the 
hard exigencies of living; for I am no 
coward,—I did not wish to die,—I had 
challenged my fate, and would meet it. I 
had even changed with the women of the 
house the silk dress I wore, and -my fine 
linen, for the mean rags you cleansed me 
of last night,—that they might pay them- 
selves so; and when all was expended, 
and the last trick tried that pride, honor, 
and modesty could wink at, I came away 
in the night, leaving no unsettled scores 
behind me. But I saw my own resour- 
ces sinking fast; I knew I must presently 
be debtor to some one for protection, aid, 
and counsel. I remembered you,—and 
that I had said I could beg of none but 
you; therefore I am here. 

“And now, Miss Wimple,”—and as 
she spoke, Madeline arose, and, standing 
before her companion, said her say slow- 
ly, proudly, with head erect and unflinch- 
ing eyes,—“I told you I believed in you, 
as I believed in nothing then, on earth or 
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in heaven,—as I believe only in God’s 
mercy now. I will prove that that was 
no merely pretty phrase, meant cunning- 
ly to cheat you of your forgiveness for 
a coarse insult. Since I saw you last, I 
have been—a mother; I have brought 
forth a child in shame and sin and blas- 
phemous defiance,—and God has been 
merciful to it and to me, and has taken 
it unto Himself. I think you also will 
be merciful; you will help me to save 
myself from the pit that yawns just now 
at my feet; you will help me to prove it 
false, that a woman who has strayed off 
so far in her wilful way may not, if she 
be strong and truly proud, retrace her 
steps, to fall in at last—though last of all 
the stragglers—with the happy procession 
of honored women,—of women who have 
done the best they could, and borne their 
burden bravely.” 

Miss Wimple sat on the side of the 
bed, her chin resting on her clasped 
hands, her gaze fixed vacantly on the 
floor,—‘“ Poor baby! Dead, — thank 
God!” was all she said. 

“Miss Wimple,” said Madeline, “ I 
have addressed myself to your heart, 
rather than to your understanding, your 
education. I had no right todo so. If 
my presence is, in your opinion, an out- 
rage to your house, I am ready to go 
now. I can face the street, the town; no 
one will dare to stop me, if any were in- 
clined.” 

“Be seated, Miss Splurge, — you are 
very welcome here. My appreciation of 
the difference between your education and 
mine is as kind as you could wish. This 
is a question of hearts, — and our hearts 
have been always right, I hope; we are 
as woman to woman, and the womanly 
part of either of us may still be trusted. 
Be seated,—I have a word to say for my- 
self”; and, as she spoke, Miss Wimple 
went to her little bureau, and, unlocking 
a drawer, drew from it a miniature rose- 
wood cabinet ; unlocking that, again, she 
took something out, which, as she re- 
turned to resume her seat beside Mad- 
eline, was hidden in her hand. 

“Miss Splurge,” said Miss Wimple, 
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“the night on which you disappeared so 
strangely from this place, I had been vis- 
iting a sick friend on the other side of the 
river, and returned home at a late hour, 
—that is, about nine o’clock, perhaps. 
As I entered the covered bridge, I heard 
the voices of a lady and a gentleman in 
excited conversation.” 

Madeline became deadly pale; but 
she did not speak, uttered no exclamation, 
—only a slight movement of her eye- 
brows expressed eagerness, as she turned 
more attentively to Miss Wimple, who 
proceeded as though unconscious of any 
trace of emotion in her companion. 

“The voice of the gentleman was fa- 
miliar to me ; the lady’s I did not, at first, 
recognize, — something had changed its 
quality. Supposing themselves alone,— 
for it was plain they had not heard me 
approach and enter the bridge,—they 
were incautious; their words reached me 
distinctly. I might have retraced my 
steps and waited till they had gone; but 
the moon was shining brightly, and the 
night was very still—in a pause of their 
conversation they might have heard or 
séen me; I chose to spare them that. 
So I fell back into a corner, where the 
shadows, were deepest, and remained 
quite quiet until they went away. I have 
told you that I heard their words; but I 
did not understand them then ;—now, I 
do.” Å 

Madeline bowed her head. Miss Wim- 
ple seemed not to observe that, but con- 
tinued in the same quiet, even tone :— ` 

“When they had gone, I found, lying 
in the moonlight near the bridge—this.” 

Miss Wimple held out the little pocket- 
book. Madeline started, made a quick 
movement, as though to snatch the book, 
but checked herself with an effort, and 
said, with stern composure,— 

AAE 2” 

« Well,” said Miss Wimple, “there it 
is, and it is yours. It contains a card, 
for the safety of which you were once 
concerned. It has remained as safe, from 
that hour to this,—not only from my 
curiosity, but that of all others, be they 
friends or foes of yours,—as though you 
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had kept it hidden in your bosom, and 
defended it with your teeth and nails; 
on my honor !” 

In these last words, and only then, Miss 
Wimple showed that she could remember 
an insult, and avenge it—in her own way. 
She dropped the pocket-book into the lap 
of Madeline, who, without a word, placed 
it in her bosom. 

“ And now, my poor Madeline,” said 
Miss Wimple, “ we will speak no more 
of these things. I beg you to understand 
me clearly,”—and Miss Wimple suddenly 
altered her tone,—“* we must not recur to 
this subject. You will remain with me 
until we shall have decided what is best 
for us todo. You are quite safe in this 
house; that you were ever here need not 
be known hereafter, unless your honor or 
your happiness should require that we 
divulge it. I must go now and open the 
shop; and when I return to you, we will 
speak, if you please, of other things.” 

“ But Miss Wimple’s Hoop,—will you 
never come to that? Or is it your inten- 
tion to ‘omit the part of Hamlet by par- 
ticular request ?’” 

Slowly and fairly,—we come to it now. 


CHAPTER IY. 


WueEn the neat and modest little mis- 
tress of the Hendrik Atheneum and 
Circulating Library descended to open 
the shop and take down the bars, all her 
sense of delicacy was shocked, and she 
was brought to shame; for her meek 
skirts, missing the generous support of the 
quilted silk petticoat, clung about her 
mortified extremities in thin and limp de- 
jection. It was plain to Miss Wimple 
that she looked poverty-stricken,—an as- 
pect most dreadful to the poor, and upon 
which the brothers and sisters of penury 
who by hook or by crook contrive to 
keep up appearances for the nonce have 
no mercy. “To-day,” she thought, “ call- 
ers will delight me not, nor customers 
neither.” But Miss Wimple was in a 
peculiarly provoking predicament, and 
for such there is ever a malignant star ;— 
callers and customers dropped in, one 
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after another, all day, as they had rarely 
come before,—as though, indeed, her most 
spiteful enemy had got wind of the petti- 
coat affair, and sent them to plague her. 

That day, Miss Wimple had recourse 
to as much painfully ingenious dodging 
behind the low counters as though she 
had a cloven foot to hide. When even- 
ing came, she could have sat down—if 
she had been any other plagued woman 
in the world but Sally Wimple—and had 
a good cry. It was bitter weather, and 
she had shivered much;—she did not 
mind that; but to look poverty-stricken ! 
No, she did not cry outside, but it was a 
narrow escape. In her trouble, her eyes 
wandered around the shop beseechingly ; 
and lo! she beheld in the window a 
timely hooped skirt,—a daring specula- 
tion wherein she had lately invested, in 
consideration of the growing importance 
of her millinery department; and straight- 
way Miss Wimple went and took the hoop, 
and offered it up for a pride-offering in 
the stead of her delicacy, that was so 
dear to her. It was a thing of touching 
artlessness to do; only so cunning-simple 
a soul as Sally Wimple could ever have 
thought of it. She sat up late that night, 
engaged in compromising with her preju- 
dices, by drawing out the whalebones, 
one by one, from the “ Alboni,” shaving 
them down with a piece of glass, very 
thin, and tucking them,—until all their 
loud defiance was subdued, and for Miss 
Wimple’s Hoop it might be tenderly dep- 
recated that it was nothing to speak of, 
“such a leetle one.” s 

The sacrifice was made, and, let us 
hope, not merely figuratively accepted 
by Him to whom prejudices may arise 
to-day an offering not less honored than 
was the blood of rams in the hour when 
Abraham laid his first-born on an altar 
in the thicket of Jehovah-jireh. 

If any challenge the probabilities of 
this incident, and cavil at the chance that 
Miss Wimple’s necessity could, under any 
circumstances, bring forth such an inven- 
tion, I hope I have only to remind them 
that that brave angel had become strait- 
ened to a point whereat she had neither 
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material from which to erect another 
quilted petticoat, nor the means of pro- 
curing it, even if she could spare the time 
necessary to the making of one,—which 
she could not, being now closely occupied 
between the engagements of her hired 
needle and the newly-found cares that 
Charity had imposed upon her. 

But, however the probabilities may ap- 
pear, Miss Wimple’s Hoop was a shaved- 
whalebone fact; and the quilted petticoat 
would never have been missed, but for 
the officious scrutiny of the eyes, and the 
provoking prating of the tongues, of a 
sophisticated few who marvelled greatly 
at the pliancy and the “perfect set” of 
Miss Wimple’s Alboni,—‘“ and that de- 
mure little prig, too! who'd have thought 
it 22” 

As for Simon Blount, he was quick to 
perceive the new experience to which the 
skimped delaine had been introduced, 
and at first it disturbed and embarrassed 
him; but his light, elastic temper soon 
recovered its careless buoyancy, with a 
sly smile at what he considered an od- 
dity, newly discovered, in the character 
of his prim sweetheart. “Oh! it’s all 
right, of course,’ he thought; “ Sally 
knows what she’s about; but it’s very 
funny !” 

And so, if this strange disturbing of the 
established order of “ things” in the king- 
dom of Wimple had rested with the exal- 
tation of the Hoop, that body politic would 
presently have been reduced to tranquilli- 
ty, no doubt, and the all-agogness of 
Hendrik would have come quietly to 
nought, like any other popular flutter 
following upon a new thing under the 
sun. But in a romantic cause the con- 
scientiousness of Miss Wimple, for all her 
seeming matter-of-fact, took on a quality 
of chivalry; and she displayed a Quixot- 
ism most tiltfully disposed toward any 
windmill of conventional proprieties that 
might plant itself in the way by which 
her beauteous and distressed damsel was 
to escape. So, before all the decencies 
of Hendrik had recovered from the shock 
of the Hoop, she threw them into a new 
and worse “conniption” by an even more 
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daring innovation upon their good, easy 
notions of her; for the next thing she 
did was—a basque and flounces. Thus 
it happened :— 5 

Madeline had become quite another 
Madeline, —say a Magdalen, rather, — 
under the gentle discipline of her admi- 
rable angel. Her wonted distraction had 
subsided into a pensive sadness, which 
manifested itself in many a grateful, 
graceful tenderness toward that glorifier 
of the skimped delaine. She had ob- 
served the Hoop at once, and greeted it 
with a solitary smile, accepting it for a 
happy sign and a token; for she had rec- 
ognized Simon Blount when she turned 
into the shop, that night, out of the dark- 
ness and the cold, and, with the alert in- 
telligence of a woman, even so self-ab- 
sorbed as she was then, had construed 
his gallant “ good-night.” She thought 
she understood Miss Wimple’s Hoop, be- 
cause she had not discovered the poetry 
in Miss Wimple’s quilted petticoat. They 
had not spoken of those things again. 
Delicacy was the law for those two; and 
to do their best, and thankfully, bravely, 
accept the first deliverance Heaven might 
send them, was their religion. Like two 
Micawbers of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
they waited for something to “ turn up.” 

Miss Wimple invested a daily three- 
cent piece in a New York paper, and 
diligently conned the “ Wants” before 
the Marriages and Deaths, — extraordi- 
nary woman! An “opening” had but 
to show itself, and Miss Wimple was 
ready to fling her character into the 
breach for the benefit of her Magdalen. 
Strong-minded woman ! 

At last it came. A gentleman who 
had recently lost his wife wanted a house- 
keeper and governess for his two little 
girls,—the offices to be united in the per- 
son of “a lady by birth, education, and 
associations”; to such a liberal salary 
would be given; and in case she should 
be in straitened circumstances, a reason- 
able advance would be made, ‘ to enable 
the lady to assume at once the position 
of a respected member of his family.” 
The very place! 
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Now what did that dashing Miss Wim- 
ple-Quixote—of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven !—but sit down and pour her 
enormous little heart out in a letter to a 
person she had never seen or heard of, 
—telling him everything but names and 
localities, and appealing, with an inspira- 
tion, to his divine spark. There is no 
doubt that, “for that occasion only,” 
Providence sent an advertiser to the 
“ Tribune” to justify the large faith of Pity 
in skimped delaine; for the word of Hope 
and Love that Miss Wimple let fall, un- 
studied, from the heart, fell upon a genial 
mind, and lo !— 

“Tt raised a sister from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death!” 

The gentleman — the nobleman ! — 
thanked his unknown correspondent, 
whose hand he would esteem it an honor 
to touch, for the opportunity she had af- 
forded him to do good in a graceful way. 
Mrs. Morris (Miss Wimple had written: 

“Let us know this poor lady as ‘Mrs. 
Morris,’ a childless widow”) should be 
most welcome to his house; she need 
never be aware that the sad passages of 
her history had come to his knowledge, 
and by all over whom he exercised au- 
thority or influence her sorrows should 
be reverenced. He took the liberty to 
inclose a check, which Mrs. Morris would 
have the goodness to regard as a small 
advance on her salary; she would make 
whatever preparation she might deem 
necessary, at her perfect leisure; he 
would be happy to see her as soon as it 
should be quite agreeable to her to come. 
Once more, with all his heart, he thanked 
the admirable lady who had in so re- 
markable a manner distinguished him 
by her noble impulse of confidence. It 
would be his dearest duty hereafter to 
deserve it. And he gave his address: 
“Lawrence Osgood, Fourteenth St., New 
York.” 

It was evident that the “necessary 
preparations” for Madeline’s appearance 
in this new rôle could not be made in 
Hendrik. Miss Wimple was distressingly 

» Sensitive for the safety of her protégée 

from scandalous discovery. Even she 
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herself could not expend any consider- 
able portion of Mr. Osgood’s advance 
without arousing surmise and provoking 
dangerous prying. Besides, how should 
she get the money for the check ?—to 
whom dare she confess herself in posses- 
sion of it? Of course, there was a con- 
clusive impossibility. Nevertheless, some- 
thing must be done at once to put Made- 
line at least in travelling trim; for the 
things of which—to use her own sen- 
sitive expression—Miss Wimple had 
“cleansed” her when she came were 
out of the question. It was as true of this 
poor young lady in her trunkless plight, 
as of any dishevelled Marius in crinoline, 
who sits down and weeps among the 
brand-new ruins of a Carthage of satin, 
lawns, and laces, that she had Nothing to 
Wear. So Miss Wimple, encouraged by 
the happy success of the Hoop stratagem, 
forthwith began to cast about her; and 
for the present Mr. Osgood’s letter and 
the check were hushed up in her bosom. 

Now Miss Wimple and Madeline 
Splurge were examples of how much our 
views of a person’s character have to do 
with our notions of his or her stature or 
carriage. All Hendrik spoke of the de- 
mure heroine of the skimped delaine as 
“ Little Miss Wimple”; and Madeline, 
though the youngest of the sisters, was 
universally known as “ Miss Splurge,”— 
as it were, awfully. Yet Miss Wimple 
and Madeline were almost exactly “ of 
a size,” by any measurement, and Miss 
Wimple’s clothes were a sweet fit for 
Madeline; the petticoat experiment had 
discovered that. So the skimped delaine, 
Miss Wimple thought, must be promoted 
to the proud person of the handsome 
Madeline, and something must be found 
to take its place. 

Now, among store of respectable fami- 
ly-rubbish, scrupulously saved by half a 
graveyard-full of female relations,—for 
the women-folk of the Wimples had been 
ever noted for their thrift—a certain 
quaint garment had come down to Sally 
from her great-grandmother. It was a 
black “silken wonder,’ wherewith, no 
doubt, that traditionally dear, delightful 
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creature was wont to astonish the streets, 
in the days of her vanity and frivolous 
vexation of spirit. 

A generous expanse of cape pertained 
to it, and it was cut much shorter behind 
than before, in order to display to ad- 
vantage the pert red heels whereon that 
antique Wimple aforetime exalted her- 
self. “ With some trifling alterations,” 
said Miss Wimple to herself, “ this will do 
nicely for me; and my delaine—which 
is not so very bad, after all—a little 
cleaning will do wonders for it—will look 
sweetly appropriate on the Widow Mor- 
ris, while her outfit is making in New 
York.” 

So Miss Wimple let down the dress 
behind, by piecing it in the back. just 
below the waist ; and from the generous 
cape she made a basque to hide the al- 
teration ; and some stains, like iron-mould, 
on the skirt, she covered with three 
flounces, made of some fine crape that 
was left from her mother’s funeral. 

“ But, by your leave, where was this 
‘silken wonder’ when your unhandy her- 
oine was casting about her for a substi- 
tute for the quilted petticoat?” 

Anywhere but in her mind. Of the 
round-aboutness of her directness you 
have had examples enough already; 
nothing could be more romantic than her 
simplest realities, and that which would 
seem most out-of-the-way to another 
woman was often “ handiest ” to her. So, 
when you ask me, Why did not Sally 
Wimple sooner think of her great-grand- 
mother’s dress? my easiest answer is, 
Because she was Sally Wimple. 

When Miss Wimple first put on the new 
dress, in Madeline’s presence, Madeline 
smiled again, for she thought she under- 
stood; and Miss Wimple smiled also, 
for she knew no one could understand. 

Then Miss Wimple broke the news to 
Madeline, by telling her that “an old 
friend of her father’s,” a wealthy Mr. 
Osgood, of New York, was in want of a 
governess for his two daughters, and had 
written to her on the* subject;—(a not 
very improbable story; for Madeline 
could not but be aware that in the con- 
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scientious and proud little bookseller was 
the making of a very respectable “ Jane 
Eyre,” under favorable circumstances 3 
—whereupon she had taken the liberty 
to recommend a clever and accomplish- 
ed friend of her own, one Mrs. Morris, 
a widow,—“ of course, that’s you, Made- 
line,’—and Mr. Osgood had accordingly 
done her the honor to offer the place to 
Mrs. Morris, and, “with characteristic 
consideration and delicacy,” had inclosed 
a check, by way of an advance on her 
salary, which would be liberal, to defray 
the expense of an outfit,—“ and there it 
was.” His writing to her, Miss Wimple 
said, was a circumstance as strange as it 
was fortunate; for, in fact, she had, per- 
sonally, but a very slight acquaintance 
with him, and was “ quite sure she should 
not recognize him, if she were to see him 
now ” ;—as for his little girls, she had nev- 
er seen them, nor even heard their names. 
But Mr. Osgood’s character was of the 
very highest, and she rejoiced that Made- 
line would have so honorable, influential, 
and generous a protector, who had given 
his word that she should be received and 
entertained with the consideration due to 
a superior and esteemed friend. 

[ Never mind Miss Wimple’s white 
lies, my dear; there is no danger that 
they will be found filling the blank 
place in the Recording Angel’s book, 
left where his tear blotted out My Uncle 
Toby’s oath. 

And in a purely worldly point of view, 
too, those touching offerings to Mercy 
were safe enough; for when Miss Wim- 
ple promised Madeline that she would 
find Mr. Osgood “a singularly discreet 
person, who would be sure not to annoy 
her with impertinent curiosity,” it was 
not said by way of a hint;—she well 
knew, that, from the moment the proud 
and jealous Madeline departed across 
the threshold of the Hendrik Atheneum 
and Circulating Library, she would set 
a close and solemn seal upon her heart 
and upon her lips, and the “old famil- 
iar faces ” and places would be to her as 
the things that Memory is a silent widow 
for. Nevertheless, in writing to Mr. Os- 
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good, to acknowledge the receipt of the 
check, and to thank him, that cunning 
Miss Wimple took the precaution to put 
him in possession of as much of her per- 
sonality as would serve his purpose in 
case of accident, and provide for the 
chance of a shock to his suspicious and 
vigilant governess. ] 

Madeline received Miss Wimple’s ex- 
traordinary good news with the silence 
of one bewildered. Nor even when she 
had come fully to appreciate all the beau- 
ty and the joy of it, did she give audible 
expression to her gratitude ; she was too 
proud—or rather say, too religious—to 
subject the divine emotion to the vulgar 
ordeal of words; she only kissed Miss 
Wimple’s hands, and mutely laid them 
on her bosom. 

Then Miss Wimple arrayed her pro- 
iégée in the skimped delaine, for which 
the “ trifling alterations” and the “ little 
cleaning” had done wonders,—and Mad- 
eline was, as it were, “clothed on with 
chastity.” And Miss Wimple was jubi- 
lant over the charming effect, and “ went 
on” in a manner surprising to behold. 
First she kissed Madeline, and then she 
kissed the dress; and she told Madeline, 
in a small torrent of triumph, what a tre- 
mendous fellow of a skimped delaine it 
was,—how cheap, and how dear it was,— 
what remarkable powers of endurance it 
had displayed, and with what force and 
versatility of character it had adapted 
itself to every new alteration or trimming, 
—and how she was so used to its ways, 
and it to hers, that she was almost ready 
to believe it could “ get on her by itself,” 
—and how she felt sure it was expressly 
manufactured to do good in the world, 
—until she had so glorified the lowly 
skimped ‘delaine, that Madeline began to 
feel in it like a queen, whose benignant 
star has forever exalted her above the 
vulgar sensation of having Nothing to 
Wear. 

Now Madeline was quite ready to de- 
part on her pilgrimage of penitence. But 
almost at the parting hour a circumstance 
occurred which grievously alarmed Miss 
Wimple, and so roused the devil where- 
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of Madeline had been but just now pos- 
sessed, that it stirred within her. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Tue “nest” looked out upon the 
street by two front windows, that were 
immediately over the sign of the Hen- 
drik Atheneum and Circulating Library. 
There was also a small side-window, af- 
fording a view of a bit of yard, quite 
private, and pleasant in its season, with 
an oval patch of grass, some hollyhocks, 
a grape-vine trained over a pretty struc- 
ture of lattice to form a sort of summer- 
house, and a martin-box, in a decidedly 
original church-pattern, mounted on a 
tall, white pole. Of course the scene 
was cheerless and unsightly now; lumpy 
brown patches of earth showed through 
the unequally melting snow, where the 
grass-plot should have been ; a few naked 
and ugly sticks were all the promise of 
the hollyhocks’ yellow glory; the bare 
grape-vine showed on the dingy lattice 
like a tangled mesh of weather-stained 
ropes; and “there were no birds in last 
year’s nest” to make the martin-box look 
social. 

This little window was Madeline’s 
chosen seat; and hither she brought, 
sometimes a book, but more frequently 
a portion of Miss Wimple’s work from 
the millinery department, and whole- 
somely employed her mind, skilfully her 
fingers. Here she could look out upon 
the earth and sky, and enjoy, unspied, 
the sympathy of their desolation,—never 
daring to think of all the maddening 
memories that lay under the front win- 
dows: those she had never once ap- 
proached, never even turned her eyes 
towards ; Miss Wimple had observed that. 

But on the day of the installation of 
the basque and the flounces, and the pro- 
motion of the skimped delaine, late in 
the afternoon, the twilight falling, as 
Madeline sat at the side-window, gazing 
vacantly down upon the forlornness of 
the little yard, and Miss Wimple stood 
at the front window, gazing as abstract- 
edly down upon the hard, pitiless cold- 
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ness of the street,—the thoughts of both 
intent on the must of their parting on 
the morrow, and the how of Madeline’s 
going, — suddenly Madeline left her 
safe seat, and came and leaned upon 
Miss Wimple’s shoulder, looking over 
it into the street. Only a minute, half 
a minute, but—surely the Enemy tempt- 
ed her !—too long; for ere Miss Wimple, 
quick as she was to take the alarm, could 
turn and lead her away, Madeline’s vigi- 
lant, fierce glance had caught sight of 
him, (alack! Philip Withers!) and, ash- 
en-pale, with parted lips and suspended 
breath, and wide, blazing eyes, she stood, 
rooted there, and stared at him. But 
Miss Wimple dragged her away just 
in time,—no, he had not seen her,—and 
for a brief space the two women stood 
together, near the bed, in the corner 
farthest from the window; and Miss 
Wimple held Madeline’s face close down 
upon her own shoulder, and pressed 
her hand commandingly, and whispered, 
“ Hush !” 

So they stood in silence,—no ery, no 
word, escaped. And when, presently, 
Madeline, with a long heart-heaved sigh, 
raised her head and looked Miss Wimple 
in the face, there was blood on her lips. 
And blood was on Miss Wimple’s dress. 
Yea! the basqued and flounced disguise 
was raggedly rent at the shoulder. 

Then Madeline went and lay down 
upon the bed, and turned her face to the 
wall, — and there was no noise. And 
Miss Wimple covered the blood and the 
rents on her shoulder with her mother’s 
lace cape,—the familiar companion of 
the skimped delaine,—and went down 
into the shop. 

When Miss Wimple, having put up the 
bars, ascended to the nest to join Made- 
line in the little cot, Madeline slept quiet- 
ly enough; but a trace of blood, with 
all its sad story, was on her lips, and 
a lingering frown of pain on her brow. 
Very carefully, not to disturb her, Miss 
Wimple lay down by her side, but not 
to sleep;—her thoughts were anxiously 
busy with the morrow. 

In the morning, when Miss Wimple 
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awoke, her eyes met the eyes of Made- 
line, no longer fierce and wild, but full 
of patience and tender gratitude. The 
brave Magdalen, leaning on her elbow 
in the bed, had been watching Miss Wim- 
ple as she slept, her poor heart fairly 
oppressed with its thankfulness to God, 
and to his saving minister. When Miss 
Wimple opened her eyes, Madeline bent 
over her and kissed her on the forehead, 
and Miss Wimple smiled. Then both: 
arose and put on their garments,—Mad- 
eline the skimped delaine, and Miss Wim- 
ple the flounces. Oh! the grotesque pa- 
thos of that exchange !—and Madeline 
did not remark with what haste, and a 
certain awkward bashfulness, Miss Wim- 
ple retired to a far corner and covered 
her shoulders with the lace cape. 

All that day the two women were very 
still;—the approaching hour of parting 
was not adverted to between them, but 
the low tone in which they spake of other 
and lesser things showed that it was first 
of all in their thoughts and on their hearts. 
To the latest moment they merely under- 
stood each other. The cars went from 
the branch station at ten o’clock. It was 
nine when Miss Wimple released from its 
old-fashioned bandbox—as naturally as 
if it had been all along agreed upon be- 
tween them, and not, as was truly the 
case, utterly forgotten until then—her 
well-saved and but little used bonnet of 
black straw, and put it on Madeline’s 
head, kissing her, as a mother does her 
child, as she tied the bow under her 
chin; and she took from the bed the 
faithful shawl, and drew it snugly, ten- 
derly, around Madeline’s shoulders,— 
Madeline only blushing; to resist, to re- 
monstrate, she well knew, had been in 
vain. There had been some exchanging 
of characters, you perceive, no less than 
of costumes. 

“ And now where shall we put these ?” 
asked Miss Wimple, holding in her hand 
Mr. Osgood’s check, and a trifle of ready 
money for the immediate needs of the 
journey. 

Madeline replied by silently drawing 
from her bosom the little pocket-book, 
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and handing it to her friend, who opened 
it in a matter-of-course way that was full 
of delicacy ; and—no doubt accidentally, 
and innocently, as to any trick of pretty 
sentiment—deposited the check and the 
bank-note beside that card. 

And now it was time to part. Miss 
Wimple took up the dim chamber-lamp, 
and led Madeline down the stairs,—both 
silent, calm: those were not crying wom- 
en. As they entered the shop, Miss 
Wimple immediately set down the lamp 
on the nearest end of the counter, and. 
went with Madeline straight to the door, 
whither its slender ray hardly reached, 
and where the blood-spots and the rents 
on her shoulder might not be noticed,— 
or, at least, not clearly defined. Then, 
with a business-like “Ah! I had forgot- 
ten,”— admirably feigned, —she hastily 
removed the shawl from Madeline’s shoul- 
ders, and the lace cape from her own; 
and she put the lace cape on Madeline, 
and covered it with the shawl. This time 
Madeline shrank, and would have forbid- 
den the charitable surprise; but Miss 
Wimple moved as though to open the 
door, and said,— 

« Madeline, in mind, and heart, and 
soul, do you feel ready ?” 

“ Yes!” 

“ Then go !—Believe in God and your- 
self, and do the best you can.” 

And Madeline said,— 

“ And you, also, must believe in me, 
and pray for me; be patient with me, 
and wait. If the time should ever come 
when I can comfort you, with God’s help 
I will hasten to you, wherever you may 
be.” 

And they kissed each other, and both 
said, “ God bless you!” 

So Madeline departed quickly, and 
presently was lost in the shadows beyond 
the shop-lamps. 

[ Next morning, when Sally Wimple 
went to take down the bars, her neigh- 
bors were astonished ; for it was already 
reported and believed that she had been 
seen going from the Athenzeum to the 
ten o'clock train the night before.] 

Then Miss Wimple closed the door 
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and went back to her room, where she 
sat down on the bed and had a good cry, 
which was a great comfort. When, after 
that, she arose, and, standing before the 
glass to undress herself, perceived the 
blood-stains and the rents, she straight- 
way went and brought ber work-basket, 
and, seating herself under the dim lamp, 
without fear or hesitation cut down the 
dress, low-neck—There!—Then she lay 
down in the bed and slept sweetly, with 
a smile on her face. 

Ah! cunning, artless Sally Wimple! 
No wonder the dashing directness of 
your character had ever by your neigh- 
bors been mistaken for simplicity. The 
thing which was easiest for you to do was 
ever the hardest thing for you to bear. 
In the morning, this new Godiva of Hen- 
drik—not less to be honored than she of 
Coventry, in ‘all she underwent and over- 
came—descended to her shop, “clothed 
on with chastity”; and then her dread- 
ful trial began. I claim for her even 
more merit than the pure heart of the 
world has accorded to her namesake who 


“took the tax away, 
And built herself an everlasting name,” 


by as much as her task was harder, her 
self more helpless, and her reward less. 
Like her of Coventry, 


“eft alone, the passions of her mind, 
As winds from all the compass shift and blow, 
Made war upon each other for an hour, 
Till Pity won.” 


She said to the World,—* If this wom- 
an pay your tax, she dies.” 

And the World mocked,—“ You would 
not let your little finger ache for such as 
this!” 

“ But I would die,” said she—“ and 
more, — I will bear your mocking and 
your hisses!” 

“Oh! ay, ay, ay! you talk!” said the 
World. 

But we have seen already. She had 
no herald to send forth and “bid him 
ery, with sound of trumpet, all the hard 
condition.” No palfrey awaited her, 
“trapt in purple, blazoned with armo- 
rial gold.” For her, indeed, 
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“The little wide-mouthed heads upon the 
spout, 

Had cunning eyes to see; 4s 
awe ora the blind walls 

Were full of chinks and holes; and, over- 

head, 

Fantastic gables stared.” 

She had her low churls,—her Peeping 
Toms,—“ compact of thankless earth,” 
who bored moral auger-holes in fear, and 
spied. Her nudeness was more complete 
than hers of Coventry, by as much as 
ridicule is more ruthless than coarse cu- 
riosity. 

Not merely the delicacy of her “ in- 
most bower,” but all the protection of 
her forlornness, she exposed naked to the 
town, to take that tax away; and when 
it was removed, she could not hope to 
build herself “an everlasting name.” Ah, 
no! Godiva of Hendrik may not live 
in any “city’s ancient legend.” This 
poor story must be all her monument; 
let us lay the cap-stone, then. 


All the fingers of scorn in Hendrik 
were pointed at Miss Wimple; all the 
sharp tongues of Hendrik hissed at 
her; and her good name fell at once into 
the portion of the vilest weeds. Simon 
Blount saw and heard, and his soul was 
sorely troubled. Like all true love, loyal 
and vigilant, his love for Sally was clear- 
sighted and sagacious. Infatuation is 
either gross passion or pretence, — the 
flash and bogus jewelry of the heart; 
but true love, though its eyes may ache 
with the seeing, sees ever sharply. All 
beautiful examples teach that the blind- 
ness of Love is not a parable, but an im- 
posture ; and Simon saw that Sally was 
in a false position,—false to herself and 
to him; for she denied him that confi- 
dence which he had a right to share, 
sharing, as he did, all the scandal and 
the scorn; and in that, she was uncon- 
sciously unjust. She denied herself the 
aid and comfort of his tender counsel 
and his approbation, the protection of 
his understanding and believing, when 
for him to understand and believe was 
for her to be safe and bold. For even 
the pride of Sally Wimple, overdone, 
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could become arrogance; even her dis- 
interestedness, intemperately indulged in, 
could take on the form of selfishness. 

Simon went to Sally, and said: “ Tell 
me what all this means.” But Sally, 
weak now in her very strength, said: 
“Nothing! Let my ways be my own 
ways still; I alone am answerable for 
them. Is ‘believing and waiting’ so 
hard to do? I did not send for you.” 

Then Simon conceived a tremendous 
coup de cœur, a daring one enough, as 
women go,—women of such stuff as the 
Sally Wimples of this world are made of. 
He said, “I will try the old trick, the 
foolish old trick that I always despised, 
but which must have something sound in 
it, after all, since it has served the turn, 
through all time, of people in my pre- 
dicament.” So Simon went over (not 
with his heart,—trust him !—but with his 
legs) to Adelaide Splurge. Miss Wim- 
ple, never guessing, saw him go, and 
made no sign, though her heart fairly 
cracked: “ He will return one day,” she 
thought; “if it be too late then, so much 
the better for him, perhaps.” 

Of Adelaide, the town had begun, 
some time since, to say, that she had 
tired of Philip Withers,—that she did 
not appreciate him, could not under- 
stand him,—he was too deep for her. 
Foolish town! She had only found him 
out, and learned to hate him as fiercely 
as she despised him unutterably. She 
had truly loved the man, and her shrewd 
heart had played the detective for his 
Madeline secret. 

For such a Fouché a slighter clue 
would have sufficed to lead to the con- 
viction of so besotted a traitor, than 
many an incautious hint of his, and 
many a tale-telling vaunt of his irresist- 
ible egotism, afforded her; for, like all 
the weak wretches of his sort, there was 
not a more bungling lout, to try the pa- 
tience of a clever man, than Philip With- 
ers, when his game lay between his safety 
and his vanity. 

To Adelaide’s hand Simon Blount 
came timely and well-trained. At once 
she set him on Withers, as one would 
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hie on a good dog at a thief; and it was 
not long before she had the pleasure of 
seeing the chase brought to the ground. 

Withers had heard of a graceful neck, 
and white, dimpled shoulders, at the 
Atheneum; so accomplished a connois- 
seur as he must not let them pass unap- 
preciated. So he hastened to discharge 
his duty to wsthetic society by honoring 
them with his admiration and exalting 
patronage. On any transparent pretext, 
—the more transparent the better, he 
thought, for the proprietress of the white 
shoulders and the bewitching shape, who 
“no doubt understood,”—he dropped in 
often at the little bookstore, to begin with 
a “how-do ?” and conclude with an “au 
revoir,” —the ineffable puppy ! upon whose 
vicious vanity the cold, still, statuesque 
scorn of Miss Wimple was grandly lost. 
At last, at the Splurge house one even- 
ing, in the presence of Adelaide and 
Simon, he was betrayed by his egotism 
into boasting, by insinuation, of certain 
successes at the Circulating Library most 
damaging to Miss Wimple’s reputation 
for understanding and good taste ; he was 
“in her books,” he said. 

An accordant glance passed between 
Adelaide and Simon. When Withers 
retired, Simon followed him, and under 
Adelaide’s window, and under her eyes, 
he boxed the ears of Philip, the Debo- 
nair. After that, Mr. Withers was dis- 

*creeter. 

But Miss Wimple’s trial was not yet 
at its worst. The low-necked dress had 
been as unseasonable as the substitution of 
the hooped skirt for the quilted petticoat 
was imprudent. Before Madeline had 
been gone a week, she contracted, as was 
to be feared, a heavy cold, which within 
a month assumed a chronic bronchial 
form, attended with alarming symptoms. 
The extreme dejection of spirits, conse- 
quent upon her persecuted loneliness, had 
predisposed her to disease in the first 
place, and aggravated its character when 
it came. 

At last she fell dangerously ill, and 
with the closing of the shop—for she 
could hire no one to attend in it—came 
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poverty in its most dreadful form. But 
for the charity of her kind physician, who 
sent a servant-girl, a mere child, to nurse 
her, and daily kept her supplied with 
proper nourishment from his own house, 
she would, so it seemed to her, have 
died of neglect and starvation. Yet bet- 
ter, she thought, to depart even so, than 
linger on, when such lingering taxed the 
patience and the faith beyond the loftiest 
examples of religion. Miss Wimple was 
too stout-hearted to ery for death, though 
she felt, that, having lived with heroism, 
she could at least die with presence of 
mind. She waited with a composure 
that had a strange quality of pride. 

In her New York home, Mrs. Morris, 
the governess, was as happy as she dared 
to feel: In Mr. Osgood’s family she had 
found all things as Miss Wimple had prom- 
ised. Treated with studious deference and 
consideration, not unmixed with affec- 
tion, she enjoyed for her secret thoughts 
the most privileged privacy. Her brave 
gratitude was superior to the distress a 
weaker woman might have suffered from 
the necessity of making Mr. Osgood un- 
reservedly acquainted with her story, in 
order to enlist his-aid to procure tidings 
of Miss Wimple, whose safety, health, and 
happiness were now far dearer to her 
than her own. 

She did tell him all, and had reason 
to thank God for the courage that made 
it a possible, even an easy, thing for her 
to do. Her truly noble benefactor and 
protector, receiving her communication 
as if he then heard it for the first time, 
assured her that in thus confiding in the 
freedom of his mind, and in his honor, she 
had set up a new and stronger claim to 
his interest and friendly care. She had 
but enlarged his obligation to his until 
then unknown correspondent for having 
given his children, to whom their gover- 
ness had already truly endeared herself, 
so admirable a teacher, so precious a 
friend. 

(“ But why,” you will ask, “did not 
Madeline write to Miss Wimple ? ” 

Because that provident angel had, 
without explanation, exacted from her a 
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promise that she would in no case write 
Jirst. In truth, Miss Wimple foresaw 
her own various suffering, and sought to 
spare Madeline some cruel pangs, and 
herself the hard trial of disingenuous 
correspondence. | 

And Mr. Osgood would have started 
at once for Hendrik, where he was not 
personally known to any one, to procure 
tidings of Miss Wimple and allay the 
anxiety of Mrs. Morris, had Madeline 
not found, that very day, her name in 
the Herald’s list of letters waiting to be 
called for in the New York Post-Office. 
That letter was, indeed, for Madeline, 
and its contents were as follows :— 


“To Miss MADELINE SPLURGE, — 
Miss Wimple, of Hendrik, is very ill, and 
poor, and friendless. It has been sug- 
gested to the writer of this that you can 
help her. If you can, and will, there is 
no time to lose. 

“ A FRIEND.” 


The “friend” was Simon Blount. 
Ever since the Atheneum was clos- 
ed, he had hung anxiously about the 
place, frequently dropping in upon: the 
neighbors to ask—quite by-the-byishly, 
and by chance, it seemed to them—after 
the health of Miss Wimple; and some- 
times he waylaid the little servant, as she 
passed to and fro between the bookstore 
and the doctor’s residence, and plied her 
with questions. On such occasions he 
was sure to make the little maid the de- 
pository of certain silyer secrets, which 
forthwith she revealed to Miss Wimple 
in the shape of whole basketfuls of com- 
fortable stuff, “from the Doctor.” Ade- 
laide had given the hint for this letter. 
Calling at the Athenzum one day, about 
a fortnight after Madeline’s departure, 
her quick eye caught sight of a bit of pa- 
per lying on the counter, whereon was 
freshly written, “ Madeline Splurge.” 
Miss Wimple had been entering some 
trifling charge in the course of her small 
book-keeping, and, still dallying with the 
pen, a passing thought, less idle than 
anxious, had traced the name. On 
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that slight foundation Adelaide had built 
a happy guess, though Simon knew it 
not,—and though he accepted her sug- 
gestion, it amazed him. 

Let us lift the curtain now, on the 
last, an extraordinary, tableau. In the 
Wimple nest a strange company are met 
at the bidding of Madeline Splurge, who 
couches a flashing lance for the life and 
the honor of her benefactress. 

Proudly, condescendingly, haughtily 
superior to the least sparing of herself, 
—as one who stooped at the bidding of 
Duty,—she had told her story, from first 
to last, omitting nothing ; with head erect, 
pale lips, and flashing eyes,—with a pass- 
ing flush, perhaps, at the more shameful 
passages, but with no faltering, no dodg- 
ing, no self-excusing, no beseeching, — 
scornfully when she spoke of home, and 
the beginning of the end,—redly, hate- 
fully, wickedly dangerous, when Philip 
Withers came on the scene,—with trem- 
ulous lips and the low tones of Gratitude’s 
most moving eloquence for the story of 
Miss Wimple and her sublimely simple 
sacrifice, — modestly and with grateful 
deference, at the mention of Mr. Osgood 
and his rare chivalry. 

Then, taking from her bosom a small 
morocco pocket-book, and from the pock- 
et-book a card, she said,— 

“ And now to toss that thing to the 
geese of Hendrik! Read that, slowly, 
distinctly, that all may hear!”—and she 
placed the card in Simon’s hand, who 
ran his eye over it for a moment, then 
stood up, and read :— 


“ MADELINE, — For God’s sake be 
merciful, be reasonable! I will comply 
with your hardest terms, — I will share 
all I possess with you, [Adelaide smiled, ] 
—I will even marry you after a time; 
but do not, I implore you, in your reck- 
lessness, involve me in your unnecessa- 
ry ruin; do not fling me under the 
playful feet of that ingenious shrew, 
Adelaide. Meet me at the bridge to- 
night, in memory of our dear old love. 


“PW” 
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When Simon had read the card, he let 
it fall on the floor, with a gesture of dis- 
gust, and, without looking at Withers, who 
slunk, pitifully wilted, into a corner, re- 
turned to his place on a low stool, where 
he resumed his former attitude, holding 
the hand of Sally Wimple, who now, 
with closed eyes, reclined on Madeline’s 
bosom, — that bosom that was, for her 
weariness, the type of the complete rest 
that crowns and blesses a brave struggle, 
—of that all-for-the-best-ness that comes 
of the heart’s clearings-up. Only Ade- 
laide broke the silence ;: with her gaze 
fixed full on Withers, and a triumphant 
sneer crowning her happy lips, she utter- 
ed one word by way of chorus,—* Jo- 
seph !” 

At that word a faint flush flitted 
athwart the cheeks of Madeline, and she 
moved as if uneasy; but she did not 
speak again, nor turn her eyes to any 
face but Miss Wimple’s. 

Josephine Splurge was there; but, 
perceiving no opening that she could fill 
to advantage with a delightful quotation, 
and having no pickle at hand whereto 
she might give all her mind, she support- 
ed a graceful silence with back hair and 
an attitude. 

Mrs. Splurge was there,—and that was 
all. Not clearly understanding what she 
was called upon to say or do under the 
circumstances, nor prepared to take the 
responsibility of saying or doing anything 
without being called upon, she said and 
did nothing at all. Mrs. Splurge, who 
had had some experience in that wise, 
had never been of so little consequence 
before. à 

Near the head of the bed, his looks di- 
rected toward Miss Wimple with an ex- 
pression of benevolent solicitude, sat a 
gentleman of middle age, rather hand- 
some, his hair inclined to gray, his attire 
fine, but studiously simple. 

“Mrs. Morris,” he said, “may I be 
permitted to speak a word here ?” 
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“ Surely, Mr. Osgood.” 

“Then, ladies and gentlemen, since 
doubtless we understand each other by 
this time, I think it advisable that we re- 
tire, and leave Miss Wimple to much- 
needed repose.” 

All arose and passed out, Mrs. Splurge 
leading the way, Mr. Osgood holding 
the door. Last of all, and with a pitiful 
shyness, as if dodging some fresh dis- 
comfiture and exposure, came Philip 
Withers. 

“The door is at your service, Sir,” 
said Mr. Osgood, as he passed; “to be 
sure, the window were more appropriate 
for your passage; but to attach importance 
to your existence by suddenly endanger- 
ing it is an honor I am not prepared to 
pay you.” 

Madeline remained with Miss Wimple. 

. 

Now Miss Wimple is Simon Blount’s 
wife, and they live with his mother. The 
debt of the Atheneum is paid. 

Adelaide abides at the Splurge house, 
—a reserved, bitter, forbidding woman. 

Mrs. Splurge still lives; but that is of 
as little consequence as ever. 

I assert it for an astonishing fact,— 
Philip Withers married Josephine! Tru- 
ly, the ways of Providence are as just as 
they are inscrutable. The meanness of 
Withers, mated to the selfish, helpless, 
peevish stupidity of Josephine, made an 
ingenious retribution. 


When I was at the opera, a few nights 
since, I saw in a private box a benevo- 
lent-looking gentleman of middle age, 
evidently well-born and accustomed to 


wealth. He was accompanied by a lady 


in elegant mourning,—a lady of decided 
beauty and distinguished appearance. 

Miss Flora McFlimsey was there :— 
“ That,” said she, “is Mrs. Morris, of 
Fourteenth Street,—a mysterious gover- 
ness in the family of Mr. Osgood; and 
the gentleman is Mr. Osgood.” 
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Waar dost thou here, pale chemist, with thy brow 
Knotted with pains of thought, nigh hump-backed o’er 
Thy alembics and thy stills? These garden-flowers, 
Whose perfumes spice the balmy summer-air, 

Teach us as well as thee. Thou dost condense 
Healthy aromas into poison-drops, j 
Narcotic drugs of dangerous strength and power, — 
And wines of paradise to thee become 

Intoxicating essences of hell. 

Cold crystallizer of the warm heaven’s gold ! 

Thou rigorous analyst! thou subtile brain ! 
Gathering thought’s sunshine to a focus heat 

That blinds and burns and maddens! What, my friend ! 
Are we, then, salamanders? Do we live 

A charmed life? Do gases feed like air ? 

Pray you, pack up your crucibles and go! 

Your statements are*too awfully abstract ; 

Your logic strikes too near our warm tap-roots : 

We shall breathe freer in our natural air 

Of common sense. ` What are your gallipots 

And Latin labels to this fresh bouquet ?— 

Friend, ’tis a pure June morning. Ask the bees, 
The butterflies, the birds, the little girls. 

We are after flowers. You are after—what ? 
Aconite, hellebore, pulsatilla, rheum. 

Take them and go! and take your burning lens! 
We dare not bask in the sun’s genial beams 

Drawn to that spear-like point. Truth comes and goes, 
Life-giving in diffusion. Nature flows, extends, 

And veils us with herself,—herself God’s veil. 

But you persist in opening your bladders, 

And the three gases that compose the air 

You bid us take a breath of, one by one! 

For Mother Nature you should have respect: 

She does not like these teasings and these jokes. 
Philosopher you seem ; you'd state all fair ; a 
You would go deep and broad. Yowre right; but thin 
Forget not there’s an outer to your inner,— 

A whole that binds your parts,—a truth for man 

As well as chemist,—and your lecture-room, 

With magic vials and quaint essences 

And odors strange, may teach your students less 
Than this June morning, with the sun and flowers. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON.* 


Tur biography before us is so volumi- 
nous that it can hardly maintain the pop- 
ularity to which its subject entitles it. 
He must be a bold man, and to some 
degree forgetful of the brevity of life, 
who, for any ordinary „purpose of infor- 
mation or amusement, undertakes to read 
these huge octavos. True, the theme is 
somewhat extended; Jefferson’s life was 
a protracted and busy one; he tock a 
leading part in complicated transactions, 
and promulgated doctrines which cannot 
be summarily discussed. But the au- 
thor’s prolixity has not grown out of the 
extent of his theme alone. He is both 
diffuse and digressive. He introduces 
much irrelevant matter, and tells every- 
thing in a round-about-way. By a judi- 
cious exercise of the arts of elimination 
and compression, we think that all which 
illustrates the subject might have been 
comprised in one volume much smaller 
than the smallest of these. 

But Mr. Randall’s most serious fault 
arises from his desire to be thought a fine 
writer. Without making long extracts, 
it is impossible to give any conception of 
the absurdities into which this childish 
ambition has led him. The tropes and 
metaphors, the tawdry tinsel, the com- 
mon tricks of feeble rhetoricians are re- 
produced here as if they were the highest 
results of rhetorical art. The display is 
often amusing. Thus, in describing Mrs. 
John Adams, Mr. Randall says: “ Her 
lofty lineaments carried à trace of the 
Puritan severity. They were those of 
the helmed Minerva, and not of the ces- 
tus-girdled Venus.” We do not mention 
this in order to justify a strain of captious 
criticism, but to ask Mr. Randall, in all 
seriousness, how it was possible for him 
to associate a staid and sensible New 
England matron with Venus and Mi- 
nerva? What would he say of a writer 
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who should gravely tell us that Washing- 
ton’s features were those of the cloud- 
compelling Jupiter, not of Mars, slayer 
of men,—and that Franklin’s counte- 
nance resembled that of the wily Ulysses, 
not that of the far-ruling Agamemnon ? 
We might fill this paper with passages 
like the one we have quoted. What is 
the use of this kind of writing? It does 
not convey any meaning; there is no 
beauty in it; it increases the size and 
price of books; it corrupts the taste of 
the young, is offensive to persons of good 
sense, and mortifying to those who take 
pride in the literary reputation of their 
country. It is the bane of our literature. 
Many of our prose-writers constantly put 
language upon paper the use of which 
in ordinary life would-be received by a 
court as evidence of insanity. If they 
do so for display, they take the readiest 
course ta defeat their purpose. There 
is nothing so fascinating as simplicity and 
earnestness. A writer who has an object, 
and goes right on to accomplish it, will 


` compel the attention of his readers. But 


it seems, that in art, as well as in morals 
and politics, the plainest truths are the 
last to be understood. 

We make these strictures with reluc- 
tance. This biography, in many respects, 
is valuable, and Mr. Randall might easily 
have made it interesting. He had a sub- 
ject worthy of any pen, and an abun- 
dance of new material. He does not 
lack skill. His unstudied passages, though 
never elegant, are well enough. He is 
industrious. Though we must dissent 
from some of his conclusions, he is en- 
titled to the praise of being accurate, and 
is free from prejudice,—except that ami- 
able prejudice which has been well called 
the lues Boswelliana. His delineations 
of famous personages, though marked by 
the faults of which we have spoken, show 
quite unusual perception of character. 
He has a thorough appreciation of Jeffer- 
son’s noblest characteristics, and an hon- 
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orable sympathy with the philosophy of 
which Jefferson was a teacher. With 
resources and qualifications like these, he 
might have produced a biography which 
the country would have received with 
gratitude, and which would have con- 
ferred an enviable reputation upon him; 
as it is, through his neglect of a few 
wholesome rules which he must have 
learned when a school-boy, the years of 


labor he has spent over this book will 


go for nothing, and the hopes he has built 
upon it will be disappointed. 

There is much conflict of opinion as to 
the character of Jefferson, and the value 
of his services. We doubt whether there 
is another person in our history, as to 
whom there still exists so strong a feeling 
of dislike on the one hand, and of admi- 
ration on the other. By some he is re- 
garded as a theorist and a demagogue, 
who, for selfish purposes, opposed the 
purest patriots, and disseminated doc- 
trines which will pervert our institutions 
and destroy our social fabric; by others 
he is revered as the philosopher who first 
asserted the rights of man, and the states- 
man who first defined the functions of our 
government and demonstrated the princi- 
ples upon which it should be administered. 
His detractors and admirers both bear 
witness to the extent and permanency 
of his influence. He saw all the phases 
of our national life. He assisted in the 
struggle for liberty, and in the contest 
which gave form to that liberty,—while 
it was his happy fortune to inaugurate 
the system by which, with occasional de- 
viations, the republic, for more than fifty 
years, has been governed. He heard the 
discussion of the Stamp Act, and the de- 
bate on the admission of Missouri. He 
shared in the dispute which the establish- 
ment of the Constitution produced, and 
lived to witness the outbreak of the quar- 
rel which now threatens the existence of 
the Constitution. His influence was felt 
through the whole of this long period. 
Nor was it confined to affairs alone. He 
took part in all the intellectual action of 
his countrymen. He was an adept in 
science, an ingenious mechanic, and a 
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contributor to literature. He stimulated 
adventure, and was the judicious patron 
of architecture and the fine arts. More 
than any man of his day, to the labors of 
a practical statesman he brought a mind 
disciplined by a liberal philosophy; and 
he adorned the most exalted stations 
with the graceful fame of learning and 
polite accomplishments. It is impossible 
for us to touch every point of this great 
career. It is difficult to dwell upon a 
single point without being seduced into a 
discussion too extended for these pages. 
We may, however, be permitted, in a 
rapid manner, to present Mr. Jefferson 
in some of those relations which seem to 
us to throw the strongest light upon his 
character and teachings. 

Peter Jefferson, the father of Thomas, 
was a notable man. His parents were 
poor, and in early life he went into the 
backwoods of Virginia as a surveyor. 
He is described as a person of great 
stature and strength. His mind was 
equally robust. He was a natural mathe- 
matician, and was remarkable for hardi- 
hood and perseverance. His temper was 
equable, but his passions were strong and 
his anger terrible. In youth his educa- 
tion had been neglected; but, by the 
wise employment of his leisure, he ob- 
tained considerable reputation for learn- 
ing throughout the rude region where he 
lived. This huge man, with gigantic 
strength and fierce passions, is said to 
have been endowed with tender sympa- 
thies, and to have had a scholar’s love 
for Shakspeare and Addison. 

Social distinctions’ were strictly ob- 
served at that’ day, but Peter Jefferson 
broke through them and married a daugh- 
ter of the Randolph family. 

Thomas, the third child and oldest son 
of this marriage, was born at Shadwell, 
his father’s estate, on the 2d of April, 
1743. The characteristics of the sire 
descended to the son,—the physical at-' 
tributes in milder, and the intellectual 
in more active forms. Like many men 
of his class, Peter Jefferson had perhaps 
an undue sense of the obstacles he had 
encountered through lack of education, 
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and was careful to provide for that of his 
' children. As soon as possible, Thomas 
was sent to school, and when nine years 
old, under the tuition of a Scottish clergy- 
man, he was introduced to the study of 
Latin, Greek, and French.. His father 
died when he was fourteen years old, leav- 
ing a considerable estate, and particular 
directions that Thomas should receive a 
thorough classical training. The execu- 
tor had some doubt as to whether it would 
be prudent to send the lad to college in 
obedience to the paternal request ; where- 
upon Thomas addressed him in a little 
argument, which is a curious exhibition 
of the proclivities of his mind. In the 
mathematical manner which afterwards 
became common with him, he urged that 
at home he would lose one fourth of his 
time on account of the company which 
was attracted by his presence, and that 
entertaining so many guests would be a 
heavier charge upon the estate than the 
expense of his residence at Williamsburg. 

The young disputant prevailed, and, 
in 1760, he was sent to William and 
Mary College. He remained there two 
years. His acquirements, during this 
time, though probably not so great as 
Mr. Randall would have us believe, must 
have been large. He had equal aptitude 
for the classics and mathematics. In the 
latter his proficiency was remarkable, 
and he always retained his taste for it. 
Though never a critical classical scholar, 
he could read Latin with ease. He was 
conversant with French, and had some 
familiarity with Greek. In later life he 
studied Anglo-Saxon and Italian. But 
Jefferson terminated his collegiate course 
with a possession far more valuable than 
all the learning he could gather in the 
narrow curriculum of a colonial college ; 
study had excited in him that eager thirst 
for knowledge which is an appetite of the 
mind almost as unconquerable as the ap- 
‘petites of the body. 

After leaving college, he remained at 
Williamsburg, and entered the office of 
Mr. Wyeth, a leader at the Virginia bar. 
Williamsburg was the capital and the 
centre of the most refined society of 
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the province. Francis Fauquier was 
governor. He was an Englishman, of 
distinguished family, who had lost a large 
property in a single night’s play, and had 
taken the appointment to Virginia to re- 
pair his fortunes. To some of the vices 
and most of the accomplishments of a 
man of the world he added fine talents 
and many solid attainments. He was, 
withal, a skilful musician and a fascinat- 
ing conversationist. Mr. Wyeth, and Dr. 
Small, professor of mathematics at the 
college, were in the habit of dining with 
the governor at stated times, for the pur- 
pose of conversation. Jefferson, though 
not yet twenty years old, was admitted to 
these parties. Fauquier organized a mu- 
sical society, and Jefferson, who played 
upon the violin, belonged to this likewise. 
In these associations, the young student 
acquired the easy courtesy and conversa- 
tional art which afterwards greatly con- 
tributed to his success, and distinguished 
him even among the gentlemen of Paris. 

His life, between twenty and thirty, 
was judiciously employed. A closer stu- 
dent could hardly have been found at 
Edinburgh or Heidelberg. He pursued 
his profession persistently, and, in addi- 
tion, made incursions into the fields of 
belles-lettres and political and physical 
science. He early conceived a prejudice 
against metaphysical speculation, which 
was never removed. We cannot believe 
that his partiality for romance was much 
greater. He undoubtedly had that appre- 
ciation of the value of this department 
of letters which every man of sense has, 


and included it within the circle of his -` 


reading because it contains much de- 
sirable knowledge. The severest criti- 
cism which can be made upon his taste 
for poetry is conveyed by the statement, 
that, when young, he admired Ossian, 
and, when old, admired Moore. 

His summers were spent at Shadwell. 
The responsible charge of a large estate 
rested upon him, and he introduced into 
his affairs and studies the extraordinary 
system which, through life, he carried 
into all matters, great or small. He com- 
menced keeping a garden-book, which, 
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with interruptions caused by absence, 
was continued until he was eighty-one 
years old. It contains memoranda of 
vegetable phenomena, and statements 
of all kinds of information, in any way 
affecting the economy of horticulture. 
He likewise kept a farm-book. His ac- 
counts were noted, without the loss of 
a day, through his entire life, and every 
item of personal expense was separately 
stated. We often find entries like these: 
“11d. paid to the barber,’ —“ 4d. for 
whetting penknife;’—and “ 1s. put in the 
church-box.” On the 4th of July, 1776, 
we find:—“pd. Sparhawk, for a ther- 
mometer, £3 15s.—pd. for 7 prs. wom- 
en’s gloves, 27s.—gave, in charity, 1s. 
6d.” His meteorological register informs 
‘us, that, at 6 o’clock, A. M., of the same 
memorable day, the mercury stood 68° 
above; at noon, at 76°; and at 9, P. M., 
at 733°. Entries were regularly made 
in this register, three times a day. Sep- 
arate books were kept for special ac- 
counts, like the expenses of the Presi- 
dential mansion. In addition, he made 
minute records of observation in natural 
history, and a curious “ Statement of the 
Vegetable Market of Washington, dur- 
ing a Period of Eight Years, wherein 
the Earliest and Latest Appearance of 
each Article, within the whole Eight 
Years, is noted.” This table mentions 
thirty-seven different articles, and was 
compiled during his Presidency. He 
made a collection of the vocabularies of 
fifty Indian languages, and two colloca- 
tions of those passages in the New Tes- 
tament which contain the doctrines of 
Jesus. One of these, entitled, “ The Life 
and Morals of Jesus of Nazareth,” is an 
octavo volume, with a complete index. 
The texts are written out in Greek, 
Latin, French, and English, and placed 
in parallel columns. 

Mr. Randall makes a long argument 
to defend Jefferson from the common 
imputation, that a man who ‘was so fond 
of detail could not have had much capaci- 
ty for higher effort. It was hardly worth 
while to expose a delusion which is so 
apparent, especially in the case of Jeffer- 
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son. Men are often seen with great 
aptitude for the accumulation of facts, 
and none for the comprehension of prin- 
ciples. Such men, though never great, 
are always useful. But the most useless 
and unfortunate organization is that quite 
common one,,where a speculative mind 
is found which has not sufficient energy 
to lay hold of details. These philoso- 
phers, as the foolish call them, are the 
ingenious contrivers of the impracticable 
reforms, the crazy enterprises, and the 
numberless panaceas for all human ills, 
which are constantly urged upon the pub- 
lic, and which, under the name of prog- 
ress, are the most serious obstacles to 
progress. Both faculties are necessary 
to one who undertakes high and useful 
action. Mr. Jefferson was a philosopher 
because he was a constant and accurate 
observer; he was correct in his generali- 
zations because he was so in matters of 
detail. 

His career at the bar was short. The 
acquisition of a science like the law was 
an easy task for a mind so ingenious and 
active as his. He had no talent as an 
advocate, but was at once successful in 
the more retired and not less difficult de- 
partments of the profession. During sev- 
en years’ practice, his income averaged 
three thousand dollars a year ;—a large 
sum then, and no mean reward at the 
present day. 

When twenty-nine years old, he mar- 
ried Mrs. Martha Skelton, a young and 
childless widow, of great beauty. In re- 
lation to this affair a pleasant anecdote is 
told. Mr. Jefferson had a number of 
rivals. Two of these gentlemen met, one 
evening, in the drawing-room of Mrs. 
Skelton’s house. While waiting for her 
to enter, they heard her singing in an ad- 
joining room, and Jefferson playing an 
accompaniment upon the violin. There 
was something in the burden of the air, 
and in the expression with which the per- 
formers rendered it, which conveyed un- 
pleasant suggestions ; and the two suitors, 
after listening awhile, departed without 
seeing the lady. The inevitable account- 
book mentions the sums paid to the cler- 
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gyman, fiddlers, and servants, on the 
occasion of the marriage. 

His wife’s fortune, as he informs us, 
doubled his own, and placed him in 
a position of pecuniary independence. 
He soon abandoned his profession, and 
thenceforward his career was a public 
one. He entered’ political life at the 
time when it first became evident that a 
war with England must occur, and threw 
himself into the extreme party. He was 
admirably fitted for success in a legisla- 
tive body. His talents were deliberative, 
rather than executive. He had no pow- 
er in debate, but he possessed qualities 
which we believe are more uniformly in- 
fluential in a public assemblage,—tact, in- 
dustry, a conciliatory disposition, and 
systematic habits of thought. He was 
always familiar with the details of legisla- 
tion. The majority of the members of a 
legislature can seldom know much about 
its business. Those questions which ex- 
cite popular attention and become party 
tests are inquired into; but most matters 
attract no attention and are not party 
tests. ' Only a few men of great indus- 
try and rare powers are familiar with 
these. In the British House of Com- 
mons, it is said, there are not more than 
thirty or forty such members. In ei- 
ther branch of our Congress the propor- 
tion is no larger. It is a great power to 
know that which others find it necessary 
to know; and if to this information one 
adds good judgment and a persuasive in- 
tellect, his influence will be almost un- 
bounded. Young as he was, no one 
could approach Jefferson without seeing 
that he had read and thought much. 
While most of his comrades in Virginia 
had been wasting their youth in horse- 
racing and cock-fighting, he had been an 
enthusiastic student of books and Nature. 
Upon all subjects likely to excite inquiry 
his knowledge was full and precise, and 
his opinions those of a sagacious and phil- 
osophic mind. His manners were attrac- 
tive; he never engaged in dispute; he 
expressed himself freely to those who 
sought his society for information or an 
intelligent comparison of opinion; but his 
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lips were closed in the presence of a 
disputant. The patience with which he 
listened to others, and the modest candor 
with which he expressed himself, usually 
disarmed the contentious; when they 
did not, he went no farther. If his views 
were false, he did not wish them to pre- 
vail ; if they were true, he felt certain that 
sooner or later they would prevail A 
temperament like this might have placed 
a less firm man under the imputation of 
disingenuousness; but such an imputa- 
tion could not rest upon him. No one 
was in doubt as to his opinions. He gen- 
erally anticipated inquiry, and selected 
his ground before others saw that action 
would be necessary. There were ca- 
pable lawyers and men of wide experi- 
ence in our Revolutionary legislatures, 
but there was no one whose influence 
was more powerful and felt upon a 
greater variety of subjects than that of 
Jefferson. 

He might, however, have possessed all 
of these characteristics, and enjoyed the 
consideration among his fellow-legislators 
which they confer, without being well 
known to the public, if he had not unit- 
ed to them the ability to write elegant 
and forcible English. The circumstances 
of the time made literary talents unusual- 
ly valuable. The daily press has driv- 
en the essayist out of the political field. 
But for several generations elaborate dis- 
quisitions upon politics had been usual in 
England; in this regard pamphlets then 
occupied the place of our newspapers. 
Bolingbroke, Swift, Johnson, and Burke, 
all the serious and some of the gay writ- 
ers, acquired repute by this kind of effort. 
Neither were the speeches of leading men 
circulated then as at present. At the 
time of the Revolution, an oration never 
reached those who did not hear it. This 
gave a great advantage to the writer. 
The pamphlets of Otis and Thomas 
Paine were read by multitudes who nev- 
er heard a. word of the eloquence of 
Henry and Adams. A high standard 
of taste had been created, and success 
in political dissertation was difficult, but, 
when obtained, it was of proportionate ~ 
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value, and the source of wide and perma- 
nent influence. Jefferson found a func- 
tion requiring much the same talents 
with that of the pamphleteer, but pos- 
sessing some advantages over it. The 
only means which the Continental Con- 
gress and the colonial legislatures had 
of communicating with their constituents 
and the mother country was by formal 
addresses. These documents were argu- 
ments upon public questions, possessing 
the force which an argument always has 
when it is the expression of great num- 
bers of minds. An audience was certain. 
At home they were sure to be read, and 
in England they attracted the attention 
of every one connected with affairs. Jef- 
ferson’s literary talents were soon discov- 
ered. One successful performance in the 
Virginia House of Delegates established 
a reputation which the Declaration of In- 
dependence has made immortal. 

In every point of view, Jefferson 
is entitled to a high place in American 
literature. As a mere rhetorician, he 
has few equals; as a political writer, not 
more than two or three. An adherence 
to logical forms and the use of mathe- 
matical illustrations are his most noticea- 
ble faults. But they are not found in 
his more elaborate performances. He 
has the supreme merit of perfect clear- 
ness, naturalness, and grace of expres- 
sion. Though never eloquent, he some- 
times rises to an earnest and dignified 
declamation. Not unfrequently he has 
achieved the highest success, and clothed 
valuable thought in language’so appro- 
priate, that the phrases have passed into 
the national vocabulary and become pop- 
ular catchwords. His first inaugural ad- 
dress contains more of those expressions 
which are daily heard in our political dis- 
cussions than any other American compo- 
sition. There has been some speculation 
as to how it was possible for a gentleman, 
with no other discipline than that afford- 
ed by a colonial establishment, to obtain 
a mastery over so difficult an art. There 
is little reason for surprise. Jefferson’s 
training had been good ; he was familiar 
with the best models; above all, Nature 
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had given him the qualities which, with 
the requisite knowledge, insure literary 
success, — good sense, good taste, and 
an ear sensitive to the melody of prose. 

We do not propose to follow Jefferson 
throughout his political career. As to 
his Revolutionary services there is little 
difference of opinion. His course during 
the administrations of Washington and 
Adams has given occasion to most of the 
criticism which he has encountered. We 
will direct our attention chiefly to that 
period of his life. He appeared then as 
the leader of a party which was intent 
upon carrying certain principles into 
operation, and for a comprehension of his 
conduct an examination of those princi- 
ples is necessary. 

Mr. Randall would have done a good 
service, if he had made a brief analysis of 
Jefferson’s political system. It affords a 
fine theme and is much needed, because 
Jefferson himself left no systematic ex- 
position of his doctrines. They must be 
sought for through a large number of 
state papers and a voluminous corre- 
spondence. Like all public men, he has 
been misrepresented both by opponents 
and adherents. ‘There is a vague im- 
pression abroad that he enunciated cer- 
tain liberal theories, that he was an ar- 
dent philanthropist, and that his opin- 
ions were those which have prevailed 
among the modern French philosophers ; 
but the boundaries of his system do not 
seem to be well defined in the pub- 
lie mind. His theory of politics may, 
with sufficient accuracy, be said to be 
embraced in the following propositions :— 
First. All men are politically equal. Sec- 
ond. A representative government upon 
the basis of universal suffrage is the di- 
rect result of that equality, and the sur- 
est means of preserving it. Third. The 
sphere of government is limited, and its 
action must be confined to that sphere. 

The first proposition is contained in the 
statement which occurs in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, “ that all men are 
ereated equal.” This remark has been 
severely criticized, and we think there 
has been much confusion as to its mean- 
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ing Jefferson could not have intended 
to say that all men are equal in the sense 
of being alike. Such an assertion would 
be absurd. Undoubtedly he recognized, 
as every one must, the infinite diversity 
and disparity of intellectual and physical 
‘qualities. He was speaking of man in 
his social relations, and in the same sen- 
tence he qualified the general assertion 
by particularizing the respects as to which 
the quality exists,—saying, that men “ are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” The equality of which he spoke 
does not consist in equal endowments, 
but in equal rights,—in the right of each 
man to the enjoyment of his individual 
gifts, whatever they may be. 

The proposition, that a representative 
government upon the basis of universal 
suffrage is the direct result of man’s 
equality and the surest means of preserv- 
ing it, opens a wide field for discussion, 
into which we will not enter. It is not 
peculiar to Jefferson. We must, how- 
ever, remark, that he did not hold the 
extreme opinions upon this subject which 
have been attributed to him. He thought 
that popular institutions could be estab- 
Kished, and the elective franchise safely 
made universal, only in an intelligent 
and virtuous community. In France he 
advised La Fayette and Barnave to be 
contented with a constitutional monarchy. 
When the South American States re- 
belled, and Clay and many other states- 
men were enraptured with the prospect 
of a Continent of Republics, Jefferson 
declared that they were not prepared for 
republican governments, and could not 
maintain them. At the same time, he 
was very far from thinking, as some of 
our modern writers do, that men can be- 
come fit for freedom by remaining slaves. 

The third proposition, that the sphere 
of government is limited and its action 
should be confined to that sphere, is the 
one to the illustration of which Mr. Jef- 
ferson specially devoted himself. Upon 
his services in this respect rest his claims 
to consideration as a political philosopher. 
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It has been the custom to think that 
the government was the only source of 
honor; it is still looked upon as the source 
of the highest honor. By barbarians the 
monarch is deified. In many civilized 
countries of our own time kings are said 
to rule by special favor of the Deity; no 
one stands erect, no loud word is spoken 
in their presence; and, indeed, every- 
where they are approached with a rever- 
ence so great that more could hardly be 
shown to God himself. This homage is 
not given on account of eminent personal 
attributes. These persons are well un- 
derstood to be often mean in mind and 
meaner in morals. The same feeling is 
shown towards other high officials. To be 
in the public service is eagerly coveted ; 
such employment attracts the finest minds, 
and is most munificently rewarded. It 
is so in this country. We are accustomed 
to confer upon official characters honors 
which we would refuse to a Shakspeare 
or a Newton. Yet it is well known, that, 
while the comprehension and elucidation 
of the great laws which govern society are 
a labor which will task the strength of 
the strongest, in ordinary times affairs 
may be, and generally are, quite accept- 
ably administered by men of no marked 
intellectual superiority. It is not neces- 
sary to say that the sentiment must be 
wrong which leads us to such strange 
errors, — which obliterates the broadest 
distinctions, and persuades us to give 
to feebleness and vice rewards which 
should be given to genius and virtue 
alone. 

For the wisest purposes, the Creator 
has planted within us an instinctive dis- 
position to revere the illustrious of our 
kind. To win that admiration is the 
most powerful incentive to action,—it is 
the ardent desire of passionate natures. 
The sweet incense of popular applause 
is more delicious than wine to the sen- 
ses of man. Deservedly obtained, it 
heals every wound, and soothes all pain; 
nay, the mere hope of it will steel him 
against every danger, and sustain him 
amidst disease, penury, neglect, and op- 


pression. To bestow this reverence is a 
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pleasure hardly less exquisite. While we 
commune with the intellects and contem- 
plate the virtues of the great, some por- 
tion of their exceeding light descends 
upon us, their aspiring spirits enter our 
breasts and raise us to higher levels. But 
to yield our homage to those who do not 
deserve it is to pervert a pure and noble 
instinct. We cannot worship the degrad- 
ed, except by sinking to lower depths 
of degradation. 

When one considers that the admitted 
finctions of government have been al- 
most without limit, this mistaken senti- 
ment is not to be wondered at. Why 
should not they who are able to provide 
for every want of the body or soul be 
revered as superior beings? Govern- 
ments have established creeds, and set 
bounds to science; they have been the 
censors of literature, and held men in 
slavery ; they have told the citizen how 
many meals to eat, how many prayers 
to say, how to wear his beard, and in 
what manner to educate his children; 
there is no action so trivial, no concern 
so important, nor any sentiment so secret, 
that the governing power has not inter- 
fered with and sought to control it. This 
system has invariably failed; constantly 
coming in contact with each man’s sense 
of judi duality, it has been the prolific 
source of revolutions, despotisms, the ruin 
of states, the extirpation of races,—and 
in its mildest forms, where life has been 
preserved, everything which makes life 
desirable has been destroyed. In most 
countries this system still exists to a great 
degree, nor is there any country whence 
it is entirely eradicated. 

Seeing the constant and uniform oc- 
currence of these evils, Mr. Jefferson was 
led to believe that they were not caused 
by a remediable imperfection in the ex- 
isting system, but by radical defects. He 
concluded that they were produced by 
an attempt on the part of government to 
do what it could not,—that the power of 
government was limited by absolute and 
inherent laws, like those which limit the 
strength of man,—and that there were 


certain functions belonging to govern- 
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ment, in going beyond which it not on- 
ly failed of its purpose, but did positive 
harm. In this view, the definition of 
these functions becomes a task of great 
difficulty and involves the whole science 
of politics. We cannot follow his-entire 
line of argument, and without detail 
there is danger that our statement will 
not be sufficiently qualified. His gen- 
eral theory, however, is simple, and is 


‘drawn from his first proposition as to 


the equal rights of man. He held that 
the object of society is the preserva- 
tion of these great rights: Since expe- 
rience teaches us, that, however incom- 
petent we may be to decide upon the 
interests of others, we are able to reg- 
ulate our own, this social purpose, will 
be best accomplished by leaving to each 
one all the liberty consistent with the 
general safety. Security, being the only 
common object, should be the sole duty 
of the common agent. The government 
being confined to the performance of 
this negative duty, it must not exercise 
its power except when necessary. The 
inquiry, Is it necessary ? not, Isit advan- 
tageous ? is the test to be applied to every 
measure. The rigid application of this 
rule excludes the state from any interfer- 
ence with commerce and industry,—from 
all matters of religion and opinion,—and 
limits its financial operations to providing 
in the most direct manner for its own 
support. But it is to be noticed, that it is 
consistent with this scheme, and indeed 
the fruit of it, that, in the sphere which it 
does occupy, the government should be 
absolute. 

Mr. Jefferson formed the government- 
al machinery in strict accordance with 
this principle. As many measures are 
necessary for one portion of a commu- 
nity and not for another, he insisted that 
local affairs should be placed in the: hands 
of local authorities. The integrity of his 
system depends not only upon the limita- 
tion of the governing power, in a general 
sense, but as well upon the division and 
dispersion of it. 

The principal exception which Jeffer- 
son made was in respect of education. 
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But, according to his view, this can hard- 
ly be regarded as an exception. The 
general safety depends so directly upon 
that recognition of mutual rights which 
is not to be found except among intel- 
ligent men, that he advised the establish- 
ment, not only of common schools, but 
likewise of colleges and schools of Art. 
To those who objected, that this sys- 
tem would limit the action and decrease 
the splendor of a nation, Jefferson re- 
plied, that its effects were quite the re- 
verse. In proportion as a government 
assumes the duties which ought to be 
performed hy the citizen, it acts as a 
check upon individual and national de- 
velopment. Under a despotism, culture 
must be confined to a few, nor can there 
be much variety of effort and produc- 
tion. Under a government which is con- 
fined to its proper field, the talents of each 
man may be freely used, and he will not 
be forced into relations for which he is 
unsuited. The absurd prejudice, that 
public employment is the most honora- 
ble, will pass away. The man of let- 
ters and the man of science, the poet, the 
artist, and the inventor, the financier, the 
navigator, the merchant, every one who 
performs beneficial service and displays 
great qualities, will be rewarded. Every 
one who is conscious that he possesses 
such qualities will be stimulated to strive 
for that reward. This universal action 
will give birth to all the things which 
adorn a state. Social disturbances will 
excite investigation, and evils which gov- 
ernments have never been able to reach 
may be removed. Competition will make 
the accumulation of large estates diflicult, 
property will be equalized, but no motive 
to effort destroyed. Science will be en- 
couraged. Every day will add to the 
number of those contrivances which fa- 
cilitate labor, increase production, lessen 
distance, and raise man from the degrada- 
tion of an existence wholly occupied with 
providing for his physical wants. Un- 
der these elastic laws, religion, philan- 
thropy, art, learning, the social amenities, 
the domestic influences, all humanizing 
agents, will have opportunity and work 
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harmoniously for the advancement of the 
race. 

It will be seen that Mr. Jefferson’s 
political system was that which, in the 
language of the modern schools, is called 
the individual theory. It has been said, 
that it is based upon too favorable an 
estimate of human character, and that 
he obtained it from the French philos- 
ophers. ; 

It seems to us that the reproach of 
Utopian opinions may more justly be 
thrown upon his opponents. The latter 
do. not escape the evil from which they 
fly. They proceed upon .the belief that 
man is unfit for self-government; but 
since every government is one of men, if 
he cannot control- himself, how shall he 
rule over others? Whatever may be said 
about the superiority of men of genius, it 
is certain that there never has existed an 
intellect capable of providing for all the 
minute and varying necessities of each 
individual among many millions. The 
history of legislation shows that the best- 
disciplined minds find it difficult to devise 
a single statute affecting a single interest 
which will be precise in its terms and 
equal in its operation. These railers at 
the majority of their kind seem to ex- 
pect in the minority a greater than hu- 
man perfection. Mr. Jefferson proceed- 
ed upon a more moderate estimate of the 
abilities, and a more just appreciation of 
the weakness of men. It is because we 
are easily led astray and blinded by pas- 
sion, that he thought us unfit to govern’ 
others, and that we should limit our efforts 
to self-government. His confidence in 
man was no greater than that which is 
the foundation of Christianity. The whole 
Christian scheme is one of the broadest 
democracy. The most important truths 
are there submitted to the general judg- 
ment and conscience of mankind, with 
no other recommendation than their 
value and the force of the evidence by 
which they are attested. Can it be said 
that we are not fit to decide upon a tax, 
yet are fit to decide our fate for all the 
mysterious future ? If Jefferson was an 
enthusiast, every clergyman who calls his 
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hearers to repentance must be mad. He 
did have confidence in his fellows,—he 
did believe that we are not helpless slaves 
of sin,—that the evils which afflict us are 
not inevitable-—and that we have power 
to lead lives of justice and virtue. Who 
will accuse him because of this confi- 
dence ? 

The charge of French principles orig- 
inated in a political contest. It was true 
in the narrow application which it had at 
first, but false in that which was after- 
wards given to it. There is a marked 
distinction between him and the poli- 
ticlans of France. Rousseau, perhaps 
the ablest, certainly the most popular, of 
those who preceded the Revolution, is an 
example. The Contrat Social constantly 
carries the idea, that the government is 
the seat of all power and the source of 
all national action. No suggestion is 
made, that there are individual functions 
with which the state cannot -interfere to 
advantage. The same opinions prevail- 
‘ed among the Encyclopedists and Econo- 
mists, they were announced by the Gi- 
ronde and the Mountain, and practically 
carried out by Robespierre and Barras. 
The Girondists made cautious approaches 
towards federalism, but one looks in vain 
through the speeches of Vergniaud for an 
intimation of individualism. The mod- 
ern doctrinaires have retained the same 
principles. Legitimists, Imperialists, Re- 
publicans, Socialists, and Communists are 
all in favor of a centralized and unlim- 
ited government. The last two classes 
wish to exercise the governing power 
upon the minutest details of life,—to 
establish public baths, shops, theatres, 
dwellings, to control the amusements and 
direct the occupations of the citizen, and 
to decide his social status by law. Comte 
himself, whose general system might be 
expected to lead him to a different con- 
clusion, outdoes them, all, and proposes 
to prescribe creeds, establish fasts, feasts, 
and forms of worship, and even to name 
those who shall receive divine honors. 
There is no trace here of that serupu- 
lous regard for personal independence 
and that invincible distrust of govern- 
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mental action which characterized Jeffer- 
son. It is true, he and the Gallic writers 
agreed upon certain fundamental propo- 
sitions; but they were peculiar neither to 
him nor them. Some ofthe same princi- 
ples were announced by Locke and Bec- 
caria, by Hobbes, who maintained the 
omnipotence of the state, and by Grotius, 
who insisted upon the divine right of 
kings. To agree with another upon cer- 
tain matters does not make one his dis- 
ciple. No one mistakes the doctrines of 
Paul for those of Mohammed, because 
both taught the immortality of the soul. 
To confound Jefferson with Rousseau or 
Condorcet is about as reasonable as to 
confound Luther with Loyola, or Ricardo 
with Jeremy Bentham. 

Although we deny that Jefferson was 
indebted to France for his political sys- 
tem, it cannot be claimed that he was 
the author of it. He himself used to 
assert, that the scheme of a limited and 
decentralized government was produced 
by the events which caused the settle- 
ment of the country and the subsequent 
union of the colonies. The emigration 
to America was stimulated by the great 
Protestant and Catholic dispute which 
occupied Europe nearly two centuries, 
and during which time the original thir- 
teen colonies were founded. ‘The senti- 
ment of religious freedom was the ac- 
tive principle of all the alliances, wars, 
intrigues, and adventures of that stormy 
period. The rights of conscience were 
maintained, in defiance of the rack and 
the stake. ‘They were stubbornly assert- 
ed in regard to the smallest matters. 
Lines of separation, so fine as hardly 
to be perceptible, were defended to the 
last. The Catholic was not more irrecon- 
cilably opposed to the Protestant, than 
the Lutheran to the Quaker, or the Pu- 
ritan to the Baptist. Men who differed 
merely about the meaning of a single 
passage of Scripture thought each other 
unfit to sit at the same table. The im- 
migrants were exiles. By the conditions 
under which they acted, as being from 
the defeated party, and as being among 
those whom defeat did not subdue, they 
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must have had the enthusiasm of their 
time in its most earnest form. Each 
man came here intent upon his right to 
worship God in his own way. That he 
could never forget. It had been im- 
pressed upon him by everything which 
can affect the understanding or touch 
the heart of man,—by the memory of suc- 
cess and defeat,—by his own sufferings 
and the martyrdom of his brethren,—by 
Bunyan’s fable and by Milton’s song. 
But they did not lack bigotry. They 
were as ready to persecute those who dif- 
fered with them here as they had been 
at home. The last and greatest social 
truth, that the surest way of protecting 
our own liberties is by respecting those 
of others, was forced upon the colonists. 
So general had been the stimulants to 
emigration, that every European sect and 
party was represented in America. Hith- 
er came Calvinists and Lutherans, Cava- 
liers and Roundhéads, Conformists and 
Non-Conformists, the precise Quaker and 
the elegant Huguenot, those who fled from 
the tyranny of Louis and those who fled 
from the tyranny of Charles, worship- 
pers of the Virgin and men who believed 
that to kneel before a crucifix was as 
idolatrous as to kneel before the seven- 
headed idols of Hindostan. ‘These sects 
and parties were so equally balanced 
that toleration became a necessity. See- 
ing that they could not oppress, men 
were led to think oppression wrong, and 
toleration was exalted to a virtue. The 
theocratic spirit which prevailed at first 
passed away, and the great principle was 
established that governments have noth- 
ing to do with religion. It does not re- 
quire much penetration to discover that 
a government which has unlimited pow- 
er over the person and property of the 
citizen will not long respect the scruples 
of his conscience. Religious liberty gave 
birth to political freedom. The separa- 
tion of the settlements from each other, 
even in the same establishment, made 
local provisions necessary for defence, 
and for the transaction of local business, 


and led to the division of the govern- 
ment. 


Jefferson. [ November, 
When united action was necessary, the 
colonies did not attempt to reconcile their 
differences; they made a union for those 
purposes which were common to all. The 
general principles which were asserted 
during the Revolution were logical ne- 
cessities of that event. It was a rebellion 
against an unjust exercise of power. 
Why unjust? For no other reason than 
because the Americans had an equal 
right with Englishmen to govern them- 
selves. But that right must be one which 
was common to all men. The rebels 
knew this. They did not follow Burke 
through his labored argument to prove 
that the measures of the British ministry 
were inexpedient. They could not de- 
fend their conduct before the world upon 
the narrow ground of a violation of the 
relations between a dependency and its 
mother country. “Those relations were 
not understood, and such a defence would 
not have been listened to. They ap- 
pealed at once to the laws of God, and, 
for their justification addressed those uni- 
versal human instincts which give us our 
ideas of national and individual freedom. 
The declaration that men are created 
equal excited no surprise then. They 
believed it without a thought that it had 
entered the mind of a fantastic recluse 
in the retirement of l'Hermitage, and, in 
obedience to that belief, they severed the 
ties of tradition and kindred, exposed 
their homes and the lives of those whose 
lives were dearer to them than their own 
to the rage of civil war, and placed all 
they hoped for and everything they loved 
upon the perilous hazard of the sword. 
At such a time Jefferson was led to 
the pursuit of politics. He was not in 
the situation of one who, in disgust at 
the misery which surrounds him, retires 
to his study, and, from the impulses of a 
kind heart, the dreams of poets, and the 
speculations of philosophers, fashions a 
society in which there is neither envy, 
anger, ambition, nor avarice, but where, 
amid Arcadian joys, all men live in peace 
and happiness. He was compelled to 
think because he had need to act,—to 
make real laws for real societies. To do 
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this, he did not meditate upon human 
frailty and perfectibility ; he did not at- 
tempt to frame institutions carefully grad- 
uated to suit the dissimilar dispositions, 
faculties, and desires of men. In the 
spirit with which he had observed the 
phenomena of Nature in order to dis- 
cover the laws which produced them, he 
inspected the social phenomena of his 
country to learn the laws by which it 
might be governed. He studied the 
processes by which a few hamlets, hastily 
built upon a savage shore, had grown in- 
to powerful communities,—by which the 
heirs to centuries of bitter recollections 
had been made to forget the jealousies of 
race, the enmities of party, the bad ha- 
tred of sect, and united into one brother- 
hood for the accomplishment of a com- 
mon and noble purpose. He took man 
as he found him, and -believed he could 
govern himself because he had done so. 
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He endeavored to give symmetry to the 
system which was already established. 
It is not strange that in this way he ar- 
rived at rules of policy, and assisted to 
put in operation a government, more per- 
fectly adapted to our wants, more nicely 
adjusted to our strength and our weakness, 
giving freer opportunity to individual ef- 
fort, and more firmly establishing national 
prosperity, better able to resist sedition 
or foreign assault, than any which pain- 
ful toil has created, or the imaginations 
of the benevolent conceived, from the 
days of Plato to those of Fourier. 


In our next number we shall allude to 
certain questions, raised by Mr. Randall’s 
book, connected with the early politics 
of the country; and we shall likewise 
undertake the more pleasing task of de- 
scribing the domestic life and the charac- 
ter of Jefferson. 


A PRISONER OF WAR. 


RUGEN is a small island, and its chief 
town is named Riigen also. They are 
both part of Prussia, as they were in 
1807, when Prussia and France were at 
war. At that time Herr Grosshet was 
burgomaster, and a very important bur- 
gomaster, it should be understood,—tak- 
ing in proof thereof Herr Grosshet’s own 
opinion on the subject. According to the 
same high authority the burgomaster was 
also wondrously sharp; and the conse- 
quence of the burgomaster’s sharpness 
was, that an amount of smuggling went 
on in the town which was simply auda- 
cious. None knew better than the bur- 
gomaster that the smuggling was auda- 
cious ; scarcely a shopkeeper he knew, 
but laughed to his nose; but his dignity 
was so great, and he had made the cen- 
tral authority believe so strongly in him, 
that he could not lay a complaint; and 
the consequence of that was, that, though 
the townspeople laughed at their mayor, 


they would not have parted with him on 
any account. Not a soul in the town but 
knew of the smuggling,—not a soul who, 
publicly, was in the least aware of that 
illegality. 

Bertha, as she was commonly called, did 
not positively belong to the town, but she 
had lived in it for sixteen years, —at the 
beginning of which time a very great 
commotion was created by her discovery, 
at the age of three, sitting staring on the 
sea-beach. 

She was adopted by the town general- 
ly ; for there were kind hearts in it,—as 
most towns have, for that matter; but 
she was specially adopted by Frau Klass, 
who took her home and straightway rear- 
ed her, under the name of Bertha,—for 
the reason that she had once had a 
daughter with that name. The new 
Bertha in time met with a proposal from 
a flaxen-haired young sailor named Dan- 
iel, who left Riigen the next day with a 
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considerably lightened heart. When the 
foundling had reached nineteen, three 
things had happened :—Dan. had been 
away three years, and the town had giv- 
en him up forever; Bertha’s mother was 
no more; and Bertha rather found it her 
duty to submit to be married to the most 
odious of his sex, Jodoque by name,—a 
man who was detested by no one more 
heartily than by Bertha herself. 

I say Bertha found it her duty to be 
married, and thus: — Frau Klass called 
Jodoque her nephew, and tried to jus- 
tify a testament in Bertha’s favor by 
suggesting to her the compensation to 
her nephew of marrying him. Thus 
Frau Klass tried to follow both her incli- 
nation and her duty, and died serenely 
at a great age,—assuring Bertha with her 
last breath that Daniel must be dead, and 
that Jodoque was an admirable youth, 
when known, and not at all poor. 

So Bertha came into possession of a 
little farm and a little house. She tried 
to reconcile duty with inclination by sug- 
gesting to Jodoque the propriety of wait- 
ing; and he had waited, till he began to 
question the probability of his ever enter- 
ing upon the tenancy of his late aunt’s 
farm. 

But Bertha at last yielded a consent ; 
and the entire town, ever bearing in 
mind its universal parentage of Bertha, 
determined to: go to great lengths of 
rejoicing on. the wedding-day; and the 
burgomaster, a fool and a good man, was 
certainly not indifferent. 

I have said France and Prussia were at 
war at this time; and, indeed, there were 
a score of young French prisoners at the 
fort,—or rather, nineteen, for one got 
away the very day before that mentioned 
as Bertha’s wedding-day. Two hours 
after his escape he was kissing the hand 
of Bertha herself, who had promised him 
her protection, and hidden him in Frau 
Klass’s own dark room. 

Bertha had served the young French- 
man — who shall be called Max — with 
his breakfast, and was sitting in her 
porch, wondering about a good many 
things, when Herr Jodoque arrived. She 
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was thinking how she should get the pris- 
oner away,—what would be said of her, 
if found out,—how decidedly odious Jo- 
doque was,—how handsome the French- 
man was,—and how she thought he was 
better-looking even than Daniel, the sail- 
or who had been away three years. 

So Herr Jodoque came up to the door 
of the little cottage, bringing with him a 
basket. Jodoque believed in the burgo- 
master as a grand man, and though no- 
body knew better than Jodoque that he 
was not very clever, he rather tried in 
manner to imitate the important mayor. 

Tt is, and was, the custom in Rügen 
for the bridegroom to make a present, in 
a fancy basket, to the bride; and that the 
town might not talk, Jodoque brought 
his bride a basket, though it was not par 
ticularly large, nor was it particularly 
heavy. : 

Here is an inventory of its contents, 
which, with itself, Jodoque laid down 
with considerable effect :— Imprimis, — 
one piece of cloth, on the use of which 
Jodoque gave an essay. Item, — three 
cards of knitting-wool, for mittens. Item 
and jinis,—one white rabbit, the skin of 
which, Jodoque suggested, would make 
him a cap. 

“Good!” said Bertha ;—“ Jodoque,” 
she added. 

“ My angel!” 

“You know Madame Kurrig’s ?” 

« At the very other end of the town ?” 

“ Go there!” 

“ Go there, angel ?—why ?” 

` « The silver teapot ”. 

“ My sil—my aunt’s silver teapot ?” 

“ Just so—Madame Kurrig” 

“ Has got it ?—I go!—My aunt's silver 
teapot !” 

He ran down the little road towards 
the silver teapot,—for, indeed, Madame 
Kurrig did not bear a superior character, 
—but he had not proceeded far when he 
came upon the burgomaster, who was in 
great tribulation. Only nineteen prison- 
ers were at the fort, and the governor 
had sent down a rather imperative mes- 
sage to the mayor, who, replying that his 
loyal town could not conceal a fugitive, 
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met with such an answer as he had never 
received before in all his life. It is a de- 
plorable fact that he and the town were 
recommended to go to a place, a visit to 
which the burgomaster at least hoped he 
should: not be compelled to make. 

The burgomaster was in the habit of 
asking people’s opinions and never listen- 
ing to their answers, and he now asked 
Jodoque what he was to do. Jodoque 
suggesting that the mayor could not want 
advice, the mayor admitted there was 
something in that,—but still a word was a 
word. ‘Things, in fact, were in a pretty 
state for the burgomaster, now he had to 
do with the escape of a French prisoner. 
And this was the case. The French 
were off the town, and at that time the 
French had the luck to be generally sure 
in the matter of victory. Now if the 
French took the town, and learned that 
the burgomaster had taken a Frenchman, 
(for the burgomaster felt sure he could 
recover the runaway, if he chose,) the 
burgomaster would perform that pas seul 
upon the ambient air which is far from 
a pleasant feat; while if the French did 
not take the town, and it was brought 
home to him that he had neglected the 
duties of his office, he would lose the po- 
sition of burgomaster and be a degraded 
man. 

Jodoque sadly wanted to reach Mad- 
ame Kurrig’s, but the burgomaster sadly 
wanted help, — though he would not 
confess it openly;—so he hooked him- 
self on to Jodoque and uttered this sen- 
tence, —“ And this detested smuggler, 
too!”—the effect of which was, that Jo- 
doque became utterly pale and trembled 
violently. This behavior the burgomas- 
ter attributed to his own proper presence, 
and asked himself,— Could he survive 
degradation ? No, better the tight-rope 
performance! So he made up his mind 
to recapture the missing Frenchman. 

He, meantime, being a blithe, coura- 
geous young midshipman, was gayly chat- 
tering with his protectress. There he was 
laughing at her good-naturedly as she 
trembled for his sake, and chattering 
broken German as best he could. Wealth 
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is a good thing, and health a better; but 
surely high-spirited hope is worth more 
than the philosopher's stone. 

“ No, Mademoiselle,—I could bear the 
dark room no longer. Better an hour in 
the light of your blue eyes than an age 
in that dark room!” 

“ Still—nevertheless—it is dangerous to 
leave the room. The burgomaster” 

“ Cannot see all the way here from the 
town ; besides, if he could, your presence 
would dazzle him, and I should be safe.” 

“So you can trust your secret with 
me,—a woman ? ” 

“T would trust it with two women,— 
three,—for with every disclosure there 
would be a fear the less that I should be 
found. You cannot comprehend that,— 
now consider.” 

“Ta! I cannot.” 

“ How good you are! How would they 
punish you, if they learned the truth ?” 

“ Oh, a good heart—I do think I have 
a good heart—don’t weigh this way and 
that when there is a good action to be 
done.” 

“ And done for the sake of a poor 
stranger.” 

“Stranger? Nonsense! I meet you, 
—you are in misfortune; therefore we 
are old friends. And an old friend may 
surely lend a room to her old friend.” 

“ And your name ?” 

“ They call me Bertha.” 

“ And you are single ?” 

“Tf you ask me that question an hour 
hence, I shall say, ‘ No.’” : 

“ No!—the only harsh word you have 
used.” 

“ Why harsh ?” 

“Well, shut up in a dark room, you 
have your thoughts to yourself; and you 
think, and think, and think again; and 
you always think of the same thing; and 
then—then you wake up, and there’s an 
end to your dream.” 

“ And how do you know I have not 
dreamt ?—The clothes I got for you fit 
you well; you look a German. Ah, you 
make a grimace !” 

“ So, you are going to be married.” 

“In one hour—less five minutes.” 
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“ Ah! which way am I to go?” 

“ Straight back into the house.” : 

“Nonsense !— I should compromise 
you.” 

“The house is mine; surely I may do 
as I like with it.” 

“ And when may I reach the coast ?” 

“ When the night reaches us.” 

“ Good !—and—and good-bye !” 

“ Well,—yes,—good-bye, I suppose,— 
and—and promise me one thing ?” 

“ I do promise.” 

“ Don’t look at him.” 

“Him! Whom?” 

“ My husband—who is coming.” 

“ He is so handsome ?” 

“ Oh, magnificent! Good-bye! good- 
bye !” 

Here he ran back into the dark room, 
while Bertha, who was a spoilt child, if 
the truth may be told, pulled moodily at 
one of the two long, black plaits of hair 
she wore. And it must be set down, sad 
as it is, that, seeing Jodoque coming up 
the road to claim her, accompanied by a 
sailorly-looking personage, she went in 
and shut the door with a deal of vigor. 

The sailorly-looking personage was 
young, broad-chested, handsome, and had 
not been in that part of Prussia for some 
six years. Jodoque, prompted to sudden 
hospitality, had offered the sailorly per- 
sonage a seat at his marriage dinner- 
table, and he, with a great laugh, accept- 
ed the invitation. He strolled leisurely 
on by the side of the bridegroom, until 
he heard the bride’s name, when behold 
the effect produced! For he started 
back, and at first showed signs of choking 
his informant. However, after an awk- 
ward stare, he moved on again. 

They soon came up to the door, and 
Jodoque was wondering why his bride did 

“not open it wide to him, when a bright, 
stout little woman, dressed out in her 
best, came tripping through the garden- 
gate, through which the two had just 
passed. ‘This little woman’s name was 
Doome ;— nobody knew why she was 
called Doome, but everybody called her 
Doome, all over the little town. 

“Good morning, gentlemen ! God pre- 
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serve you, Jodoque! Good morning, 
Bertha !”—for here the door opened. 

As she opened and appeared at the 
door, the sailor looked hard at her; but 
she did not start as she returned his look. 
He thought all women were alike and for- 
got ; but if this broad-chested sailor could 
have seen his own blue jacket of six years 
before, perhaps it would have been a.good 
argument to induce him to pardon Ber- 
tha’s forgetfulness. 

“ Good day, Miss !” said he, and brushed 
his cap from his head. 

The same explanation touching the 
sailor’s presence was then given to Bertha 
that I have given to you,—given as the 
whole party were welcomed into the plain 
little house by its very far from plain 
mistress. 

“Do you remember faces, Mistress ?” 
said the sailor to Doome. 

“ Yes, friend sailor.” 

“Do you remember them for six 
years?” 

“La! no woman can remember for six 
years,” said Doome. 

“ I think you could, Mistress,” said the 
sailor. 

And thereupon the stout little Doome 
blushed and curtsied. 

Meanwhile the bride was thinking of 
the young Frenchman, and how she could 
keep her secret, with half the town at the 
house and about it, as there would be in 
another half-hour. She thought more of 
the young stranger every moment, and 
especially when she gazed upon her fu- 
ture,—which seemed to grow more disa- 
greeable each time she looked at it. 

The young sailor, keeping his eyes 
away from Bertha,—who set to work 
drawing a huge mug of beer, in which 
piece of hospitality Jodoque hoveringly 
helped her,—and addressing himself to 
Doome, said, — “ Do you know, I was 
nearly snapped up by a shark some 
months ago ?” 

With a sympathetic shudder the little 
woman replied, “ The shark was doubly 
cruel—who could—who could take out 
of the world so—so fine a young man!” 

“ Ah! I wish he had!” 
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“ Wish he had ?” 

“ Yes,—his teeth wouldn’t have been 
half so sharp as the teeth biting away at 
my heart now!” 

“ Dear |” 

« Have you ever had a lover?” 

Here the little woman laughed out- 
right. A lover! She could have hon- 
estly answered, “ Yes,” if the handsome 
sailor had asked her if she had had sev- 
eral score. A lover, indeed! 

“ Ah! well, suppose you only had one, 
when you were a poor girl, and he left 
you, what then ?” 

“Oh, Pd kill him first, and cry myself 
dead afterwards.” 

“ Well, my sweetheart has gone from 
me.” 

“ What! what !—given you up for any 
one?” 

“ Yes, and—and—I don’t think he’s 
my master,—unless it’s in dollars.” 

“ Ah!—And who saved you from the 
shark ?” 

“ A young French officer,—bless him ! 
He harpooned my scaly friend, and found 
a friend for life—though it a’n’t much a 
poor sailor-fellow can do for an officer. 
And, though we’re at war with the 
French, I'd be hanged sooner than fire 
at his ship.” 

Here Bertha, assisted by Jodoque, set 
the big jug down upon the table with 
a bang. And here, too, something fell 
down in a neighboring room,—precisely 
as though a person, journeying in a dark 
chamber, had upset a heavy wooden 
chair. The noise sent Doome right 
into the sailor’s arms, and also sent Jo- 
doque right behind Bertha, who turned 
pale. 

“ There’s some one in the room,” said 
Jodoque. 

“No, no!” said Bertha—‘’tis poor 
aunt’s room; no one goes there. It’s on- 
ly the rats,—that’s all,—only the rats.” 

For a stranger, the sailor showed a 
great deal of curiosity; for he turned 
very red, and said, “Suppose you look 
and see.” 

« Oh, no, no! Never mind. ’Tis only 
rats. No one ever goes into that room. 
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My dear, dear guardian died in that 
room.” 

“Yes, Mistress,” said the sailor, “but 
rats don’t throw down „chairs and ta- 
bles.” “ 

“ No, surely no!” said Jodoque. 

“ And if the house were mine,” said the 
sailor, suiting the action to the word, 
“why, Id go up to the door like this,— 
and Pd put my hand on the latch, and 
click it should go,—and ”- 

Bertha ran up to the door too, laid her 
hand upon the sailor’s arm, and drew 
him away, as he quite willingly let her. 
Indeed, he trembled and looked plead- 
ingly at her, as she touched him; and 
he murmured to himself, “Six years 
make a good deal of change.” 

“ You, a guest, have no right to touch 
that door.” 

“Tf I were your husband, I should 
have.” 

“ Surely,—but you are not.” 

“ Yes, but this honest man here is as 
good as your husband.” 

ENOLA 

“ No?” said the other three; and Jo- 
doque, but for presence of mind, might 
have overthrown the big jug of beer. 

“ No,—for, truly, Pm not going to 
marry Jodoque.” 

“ Not going to marry me ?” 

“Not going to marry him ?—Why, as 
sure as you call me Doome, there are 
the townsfolk, and the musicians, and the 
good father, and the burgomaster, all 
with their faces already turned this way, 
I would wager these new ribbons of 
mine !” 

“ Let them all come!” 

“ To send them back again ?” 

“ No, to witness my marriage.” 

“ And who’s the bridegroom ?” 

“ Somebody all of you have forgot- 
ten.” d 

“No,” said Doome, “I never forget a 
soul.” 

“Do you remember the poor sailor- 
boy Daniel ?” 

“ I never saw him,” said Doome. “ No, 
friend sailor, you need not squeeze my 
hand,—I never did see him.” 
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“ Well, he has grown a man, and has 
come home.” 

“ Then,” said Jodoque, “I suppose I 
may go home.” : 

“ Come home ?—where is he ?—Still, 
my sailor friend, I can’t tell why you 
should tremble.” 

“Yes, he has come home; and if he 
will have me, I will marry him.” 

« And he'll have a good wife, Bertha,” 
said the sailor, and he made a movement 
as though about to run to the girl; but 
little Doome, too impulsive to think about 
the Fräulein Grundei, enthusiastically 
clasped the arms of her friend’s eulo- 
gizer. 

“ Yes,—marry him!—and at this mo- 
ment he is in that room! And now any 
one of you may open the door.” 

“ Open the door? —Tll smash the 
door!” said the sailor, roughly pushing 
the girl away from him. “So, Daniel 
is there, is he? Well, let him come!” 

He ran up to the door, threw it open, 
and there, standing just within, was the 
young French prisoner of war. 

“ Good morning, all!” he said. 

“ You are Daniel, are you?” said the 
sailor, drawing the other forward to the 
light. “ You are Daniel, are you ?” 

He dragged him near the window and 
looked quickly at him. Then he turned 
pale himself, and wrung his hand. 

“ Yes!” said he, “ yes!—it is Daniel 
himself;—the very Daniel ! ” 

“ Ah! so much the better!” said Doome. 

“ Daniel ? the very Daniel?” said Ber- 
tha, faintly, and turned paler yet. 

“ I know you, comrade,” said the sail- 
or, aside,—I know you. You are the 
French officer who has escaped,—but I'm 
down in your log for a lump of gratitude ; 
and so, you are Daniel. When a fellow 
saves you from a shark, perhaps you'll 
be as willing to give him your name.” 

“And why am I to take your name ?” 

“ To give it to Bertha, there !” 

“ Give it to Bertha ?” 

“Yes! Sign the contract, which the 
burgomaster has in his pocket; sign it 
as Daniel ;—'tis your only chance. And 
when you are gone, I have paid my debt. 
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And don’t let us cross each other again. 
You gave me my life, but that is no rea- 
son you should rob me of my wife!” 

“ Rob you of your wife ?” 

“Yes, of Bértha, who loved me six 
years ago!” 

“ Why, she has barely known me six 
hours !” 

“ True, but she loves you six times as 
much as she does the memory of Dan- 
iel!” 

“ But I do not care for her, beyond 
gratitude for sheltering me from pursuit.” 

« Oh, she has enough love for two of 
you!” 5 

“ Well, to me, one wife or another,— 
and she is a nice girl,—and, friend Dan- 
iel, where shall we go?” 

“ We ?-who?” 

“ My wife and I,” said the other, laugh- 
ing. 

“You, comrade? I will manage for 
you; but your wife will stop here.” 

“ Stop here ?” 

“ Why, you don’t suppose I can give 
up the good girl I have loved for the six 
years I’ve been rolling over the seas! 
’Tis true, she doesn’t remember me, and 
thinks me dead; but when she learns 
the truth, all the old love will come 
back; and she will like me none the less 
for aiding you. The burgomaster, who 
shall be in the plot, shall marry you 
to my wife——and when you are gone, 
God speed you! The burgomaster will 
set all that right, as he can; and Bertha 
and I will often talk, in our seaside cot, 
of the French officer that we saved.” 

Here Doome interrupted the dialogue ; 
for she could not conquer her curiosity 
farther. So she came up, and compli- 
mented the French officer (who was to 
be called Daniel) on his marriage. “ To 
be sure, he had almost forgotten Ger- 
man; for, as Bertha said, he had left 
home almost before he could speak like a 
man, and had been in the French ser- 
vice,—and so there it was! No doubt, 
now he had come back to Germany, 
he would soon learn German again, and 
speak it like a native;—eh, friend sail- 
or?” 
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“ What, little one? 
you.” 

The “little one,” not dissatisfied at 
that term, flounced round, and then gave 
a little scream,—for all the neighbors, 
with the burgomaster at their head, were 
approaching the little house. When they 
arrived, and the change of husbands was 
announced, not a neighbor but framed 
a little mental history,— and, indeed, 
Jodoque cut rather a ridiculous figure. 
As for the burgomaster,—who knew the 
real Daniel, having discoursed with him 
about the French fleet riding off the 
island, that very morning,—his dignity 
prevented him from suddenly spoiling 
matters. Before he could sufficiently 
recover himself from the blow which his 
dignity had received, Daniel came up to 
him and said these two words,—“ Your 
neck!” 

“ What do you mean, young man?” 

“ Suppose the French took Rügen ?” 

“ Well, suppose they did ?” 

“ And suppose you had caused the re- 
capture of a French officer ?” 

“I havent the least idea that I have 
caused a recapture; but suppose so?” 

“ Well, and if he was hung, and if the 
French took the place, you’d be hung 
too.” 

“ What do you mean, young man?” 

“ That man over there is the French 
officer who has escaped.” 

« Good gracious me!” 

“ Yes, and you must suppose him to 
be me. Marry him to Bertha, and help 
him to escape to the French fleet.” 

« No!—on the faith of a burgomaster, 
no !—on the word of a German, no!” 

“ But your neck ?” 

“I don’t care. The French may not 
take the place.” 

“And the French may. 
the wiser, burgomaster ?” 

“ My conscience, young sailor.” 

“ And you'll save a man.” 

“ Oh, dear! dear! dear!” 

“ Here! the best table for the burgo- 
master! The handsomest chair for the 
burgomaster! Make a good pen for the 
burgomaster |” 


I didn’t hear 


Who'll be 
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“ Oh, dear! dear! dear!” 

The burgomaster then, in the homely 
German fashion, asked the usual ques- 
tions, filled up the marriage-contract, 
and then handed the pen to the bride. 
She trembled rather as she put her name 
to the paper, but not so much as the 
young sailor. 

As for the Frenchman, he hesitated 
before he put his name down,—and 
when he had done so, he flung the pen 
away, as though he had done wrong, 
One hour after that, these two young 
people were married in the village 
church. ; 

The little village festivities which fol- 
lowed need not be dwelt upon; but im- 
agine the summer-evening come, and 
Daniel and the French officer stealing 
down to the rocky beach. The young 
sailor showed a deal of doubtful feeling 
as he saw the tearful energy with which 
little Bertha parted with her make-be- 
lieve husband; and when little Doome, 
who had been let into all the secrets, 
except the one that Daniel kept to him- 
self,—namely, that he was Daniel,—when ` 
little Doome crept up to condole with 
him on the hard case of the newly- 
married pair, it must be said that he 
pushed her away quite roughly. 

Soon the two men reached the shore. 
Daniel instinctively went to a little cove 
where he knew of old a boat would be;— 
and as darkness came on, the plashing of 
a couple of oars sounded near the little 
cove where the boat had been. 

“ Mind, comrade, I have paid my debt! 
You may be taken, and you run your 
chance; though if you get to your ship, 
you know, one gun, as you promised your 
wife, fired eastward.” 

“ Allright, Daniel. You will like me 
as well as ever, Daniel, in a few days.” 

“ No, comrade, there’s a woman be- 


' tween us.” ' 


So the French officer went on his ven- 
turesome pull of a couple of miles to the 
French fleet, and the sailor returned to 
the little cottage, where were sitting Ber- 
tha and Doome. The latter, for his clev- 
erness and perhaps good looks, had be- 
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gun to consider the sailor as worth far 
more than those sixty youths who had 
caused her to laugh when he referred to 
only one of them. But it is a deplorable 
fact, that, while Doome welcomed Dan- 
jel back with a great deal of heartiness, 
Friulein Bertha rather looked upon him 
as cruel; for what need was there that 
her husband should have gone? He 
could have hidden till the French took 
the place, and then he would have been 
free. For love conflicts with patriotism 
wofully, and, though nobody could be 
more grateful than Bertha for the good 
service Daniel had done her, yet some- 
how she could not be over-pleased with 
him. She thanked him, however, very 
warmly ; but it was Doome who set the 
chair for him, and Doome who got the 
beer for him, and Doome who proposed 
the sailor’s solace of a pipe. As the pipe 
was lit by that young woman, Bertha got 
up to leave the room. 

“ Where are you going, Bertha ?” 

“Into the garden. 
And she went out. 

“I think, Doome,—they call you 
Doome, don’t they ? and a tidy name, 
too,—I think, Doome, Bertha doesn’t like 
pipes.” 

“I think the smell of a pipe deli- 
cious.” 

“ And what do you think of this pipe ? ” 

“Oh! J think it a beautiful pipe!” 

“ Hum,—so you've lots of lovers ?” 

“ Well,—I have a few.” 

“ Ah!—do they smoke ?” 

“ Yes,—some of them.” 

“You queer little Doome !—Are any 
of them rich?” 

“ Oh, I don’t care a bit for money !” 

“ And what are they ?—farmers ?” 

“ I shouldn’t like to marry a farmer.” 

“I suppose Bertha has sat down. I 
don’t hear her step.” 

“ No,—I shouldn’t like to marry a 
farmer, — farmers are such quiet peo- 
ple.” 

“Don’t you marry a sailor!” 

“Law, sailor-friend, (Z don’t know 
your name,) why?” 

“Why? Because, if he went away for 
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six years, you would forget him; and 
that’s what Fritz says.” 

“No, Mr. Fritz, I should not forget 
him,—but I should not let him go away 
for six years.” 

“ But suppose the king ordered him?” 

“ Then the king don’t deserve to have 
a wife.” 

“ And yet he has.” 

“ So much the worse!” 

“ Bertha must have sat down.” 

“You know I don’t think I care for 
one of my lovers. I think I could give 
them all up,—yes, every one,—if I met 
with anybody that I could love.” 

“ Yes, and then suppose he didn’t care 
for you?” 

As Doome had never considered the 
probability of any such situation, its sug- 
gestion rather startled her. She held 
her tongue, while Daniel puffed gravely. 

Soon Bertha came slowly into the 
room. “I think he ought to have got 
there by this time; don’t you, Sir?” 

“ He’s named Fritz, Bertha,—call him 
Fritz.” 

“ Don’t you think he ought to be there 
by this time, Mr. Fritz?” 

“ Surely, Mistress! You will soon hear 
the cannon;—’tis not more than two 
miles, and he left the shore a good hour 
ago.” 

So she went up to the window. 

“T suppose, Mistress, if he did not 
come back for six years, you would 
forget him,—wouldn’t you ?” 

She was so lost in thought, that she 
didn’t answer; so Doome took the an- 
swer upon herself. “ You are very hard 
upon us women, Fritz,—Mr. Fritz. No, 
of course she would not forget him; no 
wife ever forgets her husband. Why, 
do you think I should forget you, Fritz, 
—Mr. Fritz,—if you were my husband, 
and if you went away for six years?” 

“ There are women and women, Doome, 
Fräulein Doome,”—— 

“ Ah !—hark !” 

At this moment the sound of a can- 
non-shot swept over the little cottage, 
and Daniel, running to the window, 
and putting his hand out to feel the 
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breeze, declared that it was fired east- 
ward. 

Now Bertha was at the window, and, 
as the sailor spoke, he looked into ‘her 
face. She quickly put her arm round 
his neck in the German fashion, kissed 
him gratefully, and said, “You good, 
good man!” 

He kissed her in turn, and looked 
eagerly at her,—but she didn’t recog- 
nize him, though he kissed her in pre- 
cisely the manner of six years ago. 

He sat down again, and again smoked, 
—and as, in the most heroic poem, peo- 
ple eat and drink, and as Anne Boleyn 
would have thought it hard to starve 
while her trial was going on, surely, as 
this is only the chronicle of people such 
as you may meet any day, and not at 
all heroic, it may not be wrong to state, 
that plain-spoken, every-day, love-mak- 
ing little Doome got supper ready. 

Bertha had saved a prisoner, Daniel 
had assisted, and little Doome rather 
liked Daniel, yet nobody ate much; 
and when Daniel (at the suggestion of 
Doome) was furnished with a mattress 
and blanket on the floor, he did not make 
use of it, but sat smoking,—smoking for 
hours after the two women had gone off 
to Bertha’s room. 

But when the tobacco-pouch was emp- 
ty, and the pipe was cold, the sailor fell 
asleep in his chair; and though he had 
done a good act the preceding day, he 
did not sleep well, but sighed heavily as 
he slumbered on. 

And now it was that Jodoque, the Dis- 
comfited, again came upon the stage. 
Having been laughed at by every soul 
in the village, that poor bachelor went to 
his lonely house, took a small mug of con- 
solatory weak beer, felt convinced that 
all women were deceivers, vowed that 
from that time forth he would think no 
more of matrimony, and went to bed in 
the dark,—prompted thereto by the pow- 
er of economy in candles. He had fallen 
asleep, and slept soundly, when thrift 
prompted him to remember that one 
piece of cloth, several balls of wool, 
and one white rabbit,—his property,— 
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were at that moment at the deceiv- 
er Bertha’s. Why should he, the de- 
ceived, make the married pair happy, 
with one piece of cloth, several balls of 
wool, and a white rabbit? And Jodoque 
woke up to the terrible truth in a cold 
sweat. The articles in question were at 
the deceiver Bertha’s. At the first break 
of day he would go and demand his prop- 
erty. Being unable to sleep through the 
remainder of the dark hours, he present- 
ed but a disreputable appearance when 
he clapped to the little door of his house. 

It was barely light, and it was not an 
overpowering distance for Jodoque to 
walk from his house to Bertha’s. He 
knew the household would not be up, 
but he determined to sit down before it, 
—besiege it, in fact,—and carry off the 
cloth, the wool, and the white rabbit, 
when the enemy should first be moving. 

And this is what he saw, as he came up 
to the cottage :—A young officer in the 
French uniform was getting in at Ber- 
tha’s kitchen-window. Jodoque seized 
the idea, as though it were the white 
rabbit,—titis was the French officer who 
had escaped yesterday, endeavoring to 
hide himself in Bertha’s house. 

Jodoque did not instantly rush forward 
to re-arrest this prisoner; but it struck 
him there must be a reward for the re- 
capture ; so, determining upon taking the 
prisoner and the basket at one fell swoop, 
he tore away to the burgomaster’s to in- 
form him of the discovery. He reached 
the official residence, and drew the pom- 
pous little burgomaster to his bedroom- 
window in a moment. The burgomaster 
was rather scandalized that such a re- 
spectable man as Jodoque should be out 
at such an hour; but when he heard the 
information, he grew considerably cold, 
and rather wished the French fleet would 
successfully challenge the place at once, 
and relieve him of his admirable chance 
of the halter. 

Was ever burgomaster in such a fix ? 
He wished his ardent longing for that 
position had been strangled at his birth. 
No,—he had saved his neck from the 
French, he thought to himself, by con- 
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the day previous, and now his neck was 
in danger for having very properly tried 
to save it on that previous day. 

But action, action! Whatever came of 
it, he must appear a patriotic burgomas- 
ter; so he took his night-cap off, and, in 
spite of the energetic remonstrances of 
the burgomaster’s lady, was soon down 
in the street, surrounded by half a doz- 
en men, and making for Bertha’s event- 
ful little mansion 

Within which was passing a terrible 
scene. 

The fact is, that, when the false Daniel 
arrived at the fleet and reported himself, 
he found that he had escaped with only 
part of himself, and rather wanted the 
rest; and as at that time the French navy 
was allowed a liberty which it has not now, 
the young officer laid a statement of the 
whole case before his commander. That 
daring personage thus recommended :—A 
French boat to start away for shore with 
this young officer, and several more in 
her; that it should touch near Bertha’s 
house; that Bertha should receive the 
merest hint, and then take passage for 
the French fleet herself. 

The French officer, attended by half- 
a-dozen more youths, came back to the 
shore, and, just as day was peeping, 
came up to the little right-hand window ; 
and as no one answered his tap, he raised 
the sash and jumped lightly in. 

This Jodoque saw and reported to the 
burgomaster; but he could not tell the 
remainder. 

For Daniel, waked by the tapping on 
the window-pane, saw who it was, and 
believing that he had come to steal his 
wife from him, he clenched his fists, and, 
as the slim young man jumped down in- 
to the room, crushed him almost dead in 
his strong arms. 

“ Not a word, or I'll stifle you!” 

“Daniel! Daniel !” 

“ Not a word,—and don’t Daniel me, 
you thief!” 

“ ‘Thief ?.” 

“ Don’t speak loud.” 

“ How thief ?” 
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“You would steal my wife from me.” 

“How your wife ?” 

“Why, Bertha ;—she promised to mar- 
ry me six long years ago, and she would 
have married me, if you had not come 
and stolen her heart.” 

“ Why, you yourself gave her to me!” 

“ Ah! I owed you a debt I had to pay. 
’Tis paid now. JI thought you gone, and 
the marriage knocked on the head; but 
now, youve come back, and won't go 
again !” 

“ But, Daniel ”. 

“Don’t Daniel me, I say, and don’t 
speak loud ; at least, she-sha’n’t see you 
taken off. Lie quiet for her sake, and 
show your love for her that way.” __ 

“ And so you'll give me up, old friend, 
whose life I saved ?” 

“ Saved !— you saved it once, and I 
saved yours. You took away my hope 
when you robbed me of my wife ;—now 
I give you a like return.” 

“ And you yourself, Daniel, who har- 
bored me yesterday ”. 

“ Thats nothing to you.—Lie still till 
some one passes.” 

For the strong sailor had tipped the 
officer on to the mattress. There he lay, 
—not from want of courage, but because 
he did not know what to do. 

The sailor felt for his pipe, but he re- 
membered that all the tobacco was smok- 
ed up; so he set the pipe down again 
and bit his nails. 

He had not waited a quarter of an 
hour when a voice said,—“ This way, 
Herr Burgomaster !— this way !” 

The sailor and his prisoner both start- 
ed to their feet; and the burgomaster, 
coming to the open window, lost the last 
faint hopes he had had that this said 
French officer might not, after all, be the 
French officer at whose escape he, the 
respected burgomaster and butcher, had 
assisted. 

“Mr. Burgomaster, here is a French 
prisoner,—and I hand him to you as the 
fit personage to place him in the hands 
of the commander.” 

Thus spoke Daniel, and, as he spoke, 


Bertha appeared at the door of her room, 
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and with her Doome, who hearing this 
little speech, all her liking for the sail- 
or vanished on the instant. She was 
ready to utterly exterminate him, and 
more than ready to cry, which she did, 
straightway. 

As this is only a little comedy, and by 
no means tragical, we pass over the next 
scene, and simply state, that Bertha, 
before all those neighbors, forgot every- 
body but her husband, — if he may be 
called so,—and the church had said so; 
that Daniel felt great remorse at what 
he had done; that he told Doome again 
that he wished the shark had finished 
him ; that Doome didn’t or wouldn’t hear, 
for her idol was broken,—and so was 
Doome’s heart, nearly. 

The authorities took away the prison- 
er, and left Bertha and Doome wretched 
and alone. As for Daniel, he went out 
wandering by himself,—for he rather felt 
ashamed to look upon anybody. 

At this time, a little boat with a white 
flag at its prow put off from the French 
fleet, and bravely approached the brist- 
ling fort of Riigen. Nearer and nearer 
it comes,—nearer and nearer; and in 
half an hour there is great cheering-over 
the island of Riigen, for peace between 
Prussia and France is declared. 

*Tis true, the peace did not last very 
long; but it lasted long enough to save 
the French officer. He was set at liberty 
at once, and an hour afterwards Daniel 
could look people in the face again,—all 
except Doome, who would not cease to 
be incensed. 

“But then,” said Daniel, “ you know 
Td been waiting six years.” 

“How ?” exclaimed Bertha. 

“ Yes, Bertha,—I’m the real Daniel. 
Look here!”—and half a little silver 
cross came forward. 

« And you didn’t say it when you 
eame!—and you actually gave her to 
him !—and you saved his life !—and oh! 
you, you CAPTAIN of a man!” 

Thus Doome spoke and was comforted. 

And Bertha went up to her old 
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sweetheart and kissed him, saying, she 
thought she knew of a better wife for 
him than she could ever have made,—for, 
now that Ernest (the French officer) 
had suffered so much for her sake, she 
had no right to leave him. And, indeed, 
they were re-married that day. 

It was after Bertha had said she knew 
of a better wife for him, that Daniel look- 
ed at Doome, who, picking up that pipe 
of his, handed it to him. 

“ Will you take care of it, Doome ?” 

“ Save when you want it.” 

“ Oh! I mean to come with it.” 

“Tis the handsomest pipe in all Ger- 
many,—and—and I won't part with it till 
I part with you.” 

Hence, ycu see, there were two mar- 
riages that morning. Doome parted with 
the pipe a good deal,—for Daniel loved 
the sea as heartily as he had loved Bertha 
and grew to love Doome, who assured 
him many times that she was a far better 
wife for him than Bertha would have 
made. Whereupon Daniel would kiss 
her, —so you can draw your own con- 
clusion as to his motive. For my part, 
I say first love is only heart-love,—and 
you see the heart is not so wise as the 
head. 

By the time the long war was over,— 
with Waterloo for the last act,—Ernest 
had made not a little money; so he and 
Bertha— now a grand lady — came to 
Rügen. Ernest learned German, perfect- 
ly, from his own children and Doome’s, 
and turned his sword into a ploughshare. 

As for Daniel,—he gave up the sea 
and took a wine-shop. 

Those four people are now still alive ; 
and if Bertha and Daniel did not marry, 
their children have,—though it was rath- 
er lowering to those grand young ladies 
and gentlemen, Bertha’s children. 

Those four, when they meet and clap- 
per their friendly old tongues, can hardly 
believe that once upon a time they were 
all at sixes and sevens,—and that Ernest 
himself was once in that very place a 
Prisoner of War. 
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THE “WASHING OF THE FEET,” ON HOLY THURSDAY, 


IN ST. PETERS. 


OncE more the temple-gates lie open wide : 
Onward, once more, 
Advance the Faithful, mounting like a tide 


That climbs the shore. 


What seek they? Blank the altars stand to-day, 


As tombstones bare: 


Christ of his raiment was despoiled ; and they . 


His livery wear. 


To-day the puissant and the proud have heard 
- The “ mandate new”: * 
That which He did, their Master and their Lord, 


They also do. 


To-day the mitred foreheads, and the crowned, 


In meekness bend: 


New tasks to-day the sceptred hands have found ; 


The poor they tend. 


To-day those feet which tread in lowliest ways, 


Yet follow Christ, 


Are by the secular lords of power and praise 
Both washed and kissed. 


Hail, ordinance sage of hoar antiquity, 


Which She retains, 


That Church who teaches man how meek should be 
The head that reigns ! 


PHYSICAL 


Tue Romans had a military machine, 
called a balista, a sort of vast crossbow, 
which discharged huge stones. Tt is said, 
that, when the first one was exhibited, an 
athlete exclaimed, “Farewell henceforth 
to all courage!” Montaigne relates, that 
the old knights, in his youth, were ac- 
customed to deplore the introduction of 
fencing-schools, from a similar apprehen- 
sion. Pacific King James predicted, but 
with rejoicing, the same result from iron 
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armor. “It was an excellent thing,” he 
said,—* one could get no harm in it, nor 
do any.” And, similarly, there exists an 
opinion now, that the combined powers 
of gunpowder and peace are banishing 
physical courage, and the need of it, from 
the world. 

Peace is good, but this result of it 
would be sad indeed. Life is sweet, but 
it would not be sweet enough without the 
occasional relish of peril and the luxury 


* Mandatum Novum:—hence the name of “ Maundy Thursday.” 
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of daring deeds. Amid the changes of 
time, the monotony of events, and the in- 
justice of mankind, there is always acces- 
sible to the poorest this one draught of en- 
joyment,—danger. “In boyhood,” said 
the Norwegian enthusiast, Ole Bull, “I 
loved to be far out on the ocean in my 
little boat, for it was dangerous, and in 
danger one draws near to God.” Per- 
haps every man sometimes feels this long- 
ing, has his moment of ardor, when he 
would fain leave politics and personal- 
itits, even endearments and successes, 
behind, and would exchange the best 
year of his life for one hour at Bala- 
klava with the “ Six Hundred.” Ttis the 
bounding of the Berserker blood in us,— 
the murmuring echo of the old death- 
song of Regnar Lodbrog, as he lay amid 
vipers in his dungeon :—“ What is the 
fate of a brave man, but to fall amid the 
foremost? He who is never wounded 
has a weary lot.” 

This makes the fascination of war, 
which is in itself, of course, brutal and 
disgusting. Dr. Johnson says, truly, that 
the naval and military professions have 
the dignity of danger, since mankind 
reverence those who have overcome fear, 
which is so general a weakness. The 
error usually lies in exaggerating the 
difference, in this respect, between war 
and peace. Madame de Sévigné writes 
to her cousin, Bussy-Rabutin, after a 
campaign, “I cannot understand how 
one can expose himself a thousand times, 
as you have done, and not be killed a 
thousand times also.” To which the Count 
answers, that she overrates the danger; 
a soldier may often make several cam- 
paigns without drawing a sword, and be 
in a battle without seeing an enemy,—as, 
for example, where one is in the second 
line, or rear guard, and the first line 
decides the contest. He finally quotes 
Turenne, and Maurice, Prince of Or- 
ange, to the same effect, that a military 
life is less perilous than civilians suppose. 

It is, therefore, a foolish delusion to 
suppose, that, as the world grows more 
pacific, the demand for physical courage 
passes away. It is only that its applica- 
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tions become nobler. In barbarous ages, 
men fight against men and animals, and 
need, like Achilles, to be fed on the mar- 
row of wild beasts. As time elapses, the 
savage animals are extirpated, the savage 
men are civilized; but Nature, acting 
through science, commerce, society, is 
still creating new exigencies of peril, and 
evoking new types of courage to meet 
them. Grace Darling at her oars, Kane 
in his open boat, Stephenson testing his 
safety-lamp in the terrible pit, — what 
were the trophies of Miltiades to these ? 
The ancient Agamemnon faced no dan- 
ger so memorable as that ocean-storm 
which beset his modern namesake, bear- 
ing across the waters a more priceless 
treasure than Helen, pride of Greece. 
And, indeed, setting aside these sublim- 
ities of purpose, and looking simply at 
the quantity and quality of peril, it is 
doubtful whether any tale of the sea- 
kings thrills the blood more worthily 
than the plain newspaper narrative of 
Captain Thomas Bailey, in the Newbury- 
port schooner, “ Atlas,” beating out of 
the Gut of Canso, in a gale of wind, with 
his crew of two men and a boy, up to 
their waists in the water. 

It is easy to test the matter. Let any 
one, who believes that the day of daring 
is past, beg or buy a ride on the locomo- 
tive of the earliest express-train, some 
cold winter-morning. One wave of the 
conductor’s hand, and the live engine 
springs snorting beneath you, as no Arab 
steed ever rushed over the desert. It is 
not like being bound to an arrow, for 
that motion would be smoother; it is not 
like being hurled upon an ocean crest, 
for that would be slower. You are rush- 
ing onward, and you are powerless; that 
is all. The frosty air gives such a brittle 
and slippery look to the two iron lines 
which lie between you and destruction, 
that you appreciate the Mohammedan 
fable of the Bridge Herat, thinner than 
a hair, sharper than a scimitar, which 
stretches over hell and leads to paradise. 
Nothing has passed over that perilous 
track for many hours; the cliffs may have 
fallen and buried it, the frail bridges may 
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have sunk beneath it, or diabolical mal- 
ice put obstructions on it, no matter how 
trivial, equally fatal to you; each curving 
embankment may hide unknown horrors, 
from which, though all others escape, you, 
on the engine, cannot; and yet, still the 
surging locomotive bounds onward, be- 
neath your mad career. You draw a 
long breath, as you dismount at last, a 
hundred miles away, as if you had been 
riding with Mazeppa or Brunechilde, 
and yet escaped alive. And there, by 
your side, stands the quiet, grimy engi- 
neer, turning already to his tobacco and 
his newspaper, and unconscious, while 
he reads of the charge at Balaklava, 
that his life is Balaklava every day. 

Physical courage is not, therefore, a 
thing to be so easily set aside. Nor is 
it, as our reformers appear sometimes to 
assume, a mere corollary from moral 
courage, and, ultimately, to be merged 
in that. Moral courage is rare enough, 
no doubt,—probably the rarer quality of 
the two, as it is the nobler; but they 
are things diverse, and not necessarily 
united. ‘There have been men, and still 
are such, leaders of their age in moral 
courage, and yet physically timid. This 
is not as it should be.. God placed man 
at the head of the visible universe, and 
if he is to be thrown from his control, 
daunted by a bullet, or a wild horse, or 
a flash of lightning, or a lee shore, then 
man is dishonored, and the order of the 
universe deranged. No matter what the 
occasion of the terror is, a mouse or a 
martyrdom, fear dethrones us. “ He that 
lives in fear of death,? said Cæsar, “ at 
every moment feels its tortures. I will 
die but once.” b 

Having claimed thus much, we can 
still readily admit that we cannot yet 
estimate the precise effect upon physi- 
cal courage of a state of permanent na- 
tional peace, since indeed we are not yet 
within sight of that desirable consumma- 
tion. Meanwhile, let us attempt some 
slight sketch and classification of the dif 
ferent types of physical courage, as al- 
ready existing, among which are to be 
enumerated the spontaneous courage of 
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the blood,—the courage of habit,—mag- 
netic or transmitted courage,—and the 
courage inspired by self-devotion. 

There is a certain innate fire of the 
blood, which does not dare perils for the 
sake of principle, nor grow indifferent to 
them from familiarity, nor confront them 
under support of a stronger will,—but 
loves them for their own sake, without 
reference to any ulterior object. There 
is no special merit in it, for it is a matter 
of temperament. Yet it often conceals it- 
self under the finer names of self-devotion 
and high purpose,—as George Borrow 
convinced himself that he was actuated 
by evangelical zeal to spread the Bible 
in Spain, though one sees, through every 
line of his narrative, that it was chiefly 
the adventure which allured him, and 
that he would as willingly have distrib- 
uted the Koran in London, had it been 
equally contraband. No surplices, no 
libraries, no counting-house desks can 
eradicate this natural instinct. Achilles, 
disguised among the maidens, was de- 
tected by the wily Ulysses, because he 
chose arms, not jewels, from the travel- 
ling merchant’s stores. In the most 
placid life, a man may pant for danger ; 
and we know quiet, unobtrusive men 
who have confessed to us that they 
never step into a railroad-car without 
the secret hope of a collision. 

This is the courage of heroic races, as 
Highlanders, Circassians, Montenegrins, 
Afghans, and those Arabs among whom 
Urquhart finely said that peace could 
not be purchased by victory. Where 
destined to appear at all, it is likely to 
be developed in extreme youth, which 
explains such instances as the gamins de 
Paris, and that of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
who in boyhood conveyed a dispatch 
during a naval engagement, swimming 
through double lines of fire. Indeed, 
among heroic races, young soldiers are 
preferable for daring; such, at least, is 
the testimony of the highest authorities, as 
Ney and Wellington. “I have found,” 
said the Duke, “that raw troops, how- 
ever inferior to the old ones in manceu- 
yring, may be superior to them in down- 
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right hard fighting with the enemy. At 
Waterloo, the young ensigns and lieu- 
tenants, who had never before seen an 
enemy, rushed to meet death as if they 
were playing at cricket.” 

But though youth is good for an onset, 
it needs habit and discipline to give stead- 
iness. A boy will risk his life where a 
veteran will be too circumspect to follow 
him; but to perform a difficult manceuvre 
in face of an enemy requires Sicinius 
with forty-five scars on his breast. “ The 
very apprehension of a wound,” said Sen- 
eca, “startles a man when he first bears 
arms; but an old soldier bleeds boldly, for 
he knows that a man may lose blood and 
yet win the day.” Before the battle of 
Preston Pans, Mr. Ker of Graden, “ an 
experienced officer,” mounted on a gray 
pony, coolly reconnoitred all the difficult 
ground between the two armies, crossed it 
in several directions, deliberately alighted 
more than once to lead his horse through 
gaps made for that purpose in the stone 
walls,—under a constant shower of mus- 
ket-balls. He finally returned unhurt to 
Charles Edward, and dissuaded him from 
crossing. Undoubtedly, any raw High- 
lander in the army would have incurred 
the same risk, with or without a sufficient 
object; but not one of them would have 
brought back so clear a report,—if, in- 
deed, he had brought himself back. 

The most common evidence of this de- 
pendence of many persons’ courage on 
habit is in the comparative timidity of 
brave men against novel dangers,—as of 
sailors on horseback, and mountaineers at 
sea. Nay, the same effect is sometimes 
produced merely by different forms of 
danger within the same sphere. Sea-cap- 
tains often attach an exaggerated sense 
of peril to small boats; Condé confessed 
himself a coward in a street-fight; and 
William the Conqueror is said to have 
trembled exceedingly (vehementer tre- 
mens) during the disturbance which inter- 
rupted his coronation. It was probably 
from the same cause, that Mrs. Inch- 
bald, the most fearless of actresses, was 
once entirely overcome by timidity on as- 
suming a character in a masquerade. 
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On a larger scale, the mere want of 
habitual exposure to danger will often 
cause a whole population to be charged 
with greater cowardice#than really be- 
longs to them. Thus, after the corona- 
tion of the Chevalier, in the Scottish in- 
surrection of 1745, although the populace 
of Edinburgh crowded around him, kiss- 
ing his very garments when he walked 
abroad, yet scarcely a man could be 
enlisted, in view of the certainty of an 
approaching battle with General Cope. 
And before this, when the Highlanders 
were marching on the city, out of a 
volunteer corps of four hundred raised 
to meet them, all but forty-five deserted 
before the gate was passed.* Yet there 
is no reason to doubt that these frighten- 
ed citizens, after having once stood fire, 
might have been as brave as the aver- 
age. It was a saying in Kansas, that 
the New England men needed to be 
shot at once or twice, after which they 
became the bravest of the brave. 

This habitual courage mingles itself, 
doubtless, with the third species, the mag- 
netic, or transmitted. No mental philoso- 
pher has yet done justice to the wondrous 
power of leadership, the “art Napoleon.” 
The ancients stated it best in their prov- 
erb, that an army of stags led by a lion 
is more formidable than an army of li- 
ons led by a stag. It was for this reason 
that the Greeks used to send to Sparta, 
not for soldiers, but for a general. When 
Crillon, Vhomme sans peur, defended 
Quillebeeuf with a handful of men against 
Marshal Villars, the latter represented 
to him, that it was madness to resist such 
superiority of numbers, to which the an- 
swer was simply,—‘ Crillon est dedans, 
et Villars est dehors.” The event prov- 
ed that the hero inside was stronger than 
the army outside. 

Every one knows that there is a cer- 
tain magnetic power in courage, apart 


* It is worth mentioning, that among the 
deserters was one valorous, writing-master, 
who had previously prepared a breastplate 
of two quires of his own foolscap, inscribing 
thereon, in his best penmanship,—* This is the 
body of J. M.; pray, give it Christian burial.” 
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from all physical strength. In a family 
of lone women, there is usually some one 
whose presence is held to confer safety 
on the house ; she may be a delicate in- 
valid, but she is not afraid. The same 
quality explains the difference in the de- 
meanor of different companies of men 
and women, in great emergencies of dan- 
ger. Read one narrative of shipwreck, 
and human nature seems all sublime; 
read another, and, under circumstances 
equally desperate, it appears base, selfish, 
grovelling. The difference lies simply 
in the influence of a few leading spirits. 
Ordinarily, as is the captain, so are the 
officers, so are the passengers, so are the 
sailors. Bonaparte said, that at the begin- 
ning of almost every battle there was a 
moment when the bravest troops were 
liable to sudden panic ; let the personal 
control of the general once lead them 
past that, and the field was half won. 
The courage of self-devotion, lastly, is 

the faculty evoked by special exigencies, 
in persons who have before given no 
peculiar evidence of courage. It be- 
longs especially to the race of martyrs 
and enthusiasts, whose personal terrors 
vanish in the greatness of the object, so 
that Joan of Are, listening to the songs 
of the angels, does not feel the flames. 
This, indeed, is the accustomed form 
in which woman’s courage proclaims it- 
self at last, unsuspected until the crisis 
comes. This has given us the deeds 
of Flora Macdonald, Jane Lane, and 
the Countess of Derby; the rescue of 
Lord Nithisdale by his wife, and that 
planned for Montrose by Lady Margaret 
Durham; the heroism of Catherine Doug- 
las, thrusting her arm within the stanch- 
ions of the doorway to protect James I. 
of Scotland, till his murderers shattered 
the frail barrier; and that sublimest nar- 
rative of woman’s devotion, Gertrude 
Van der Wart at her husband’s execu- 
tion. It is possible that all these women 
may have been timid and shrinking, be- 
fore the hour of trial; and every emer- 
gency, in peace or war, brings out some 
such instances. At the close of the 
troubles of 1856, in Kansas, a traveller 
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chanced to be visiting a lady in Law- 
rence, who, in opening her work-basket, 
accidentally let fall a small pistol. She 
smiled and blushed, and presently ac- 
knowledged, that, when she had first pull- 
ed the trigger experimentally, six months 
before, she had shut her eyes and scream- 
ed, although there was only a percussion- 
cap to explode. Yet it afterwards ap- 
peared that she was one of the few wom- 
en who remained in their houses, to pro- 
tect them by their presence, when the 
town was entered by the Missourians,— 
and also one of the still smaller number 
who brought their rifles to aid their hus- 
bands in the redoubt, when two hundred 
were all that could be rallied against 
three thousand, in September of that 
eventful year. Thus easily is the transi- 
tion effected ! 

This is the courage, also, of Africans, 
as manifested among ourselves, — the 
courage created by desperate emergen- 
cies. Suppled by long slavery, softened 
by mixture of blood, the black man seems 
to pass at one bound, as women do, from 
cowering pusillanimity to the topmost 
height of daring. The giddy laugh van- 
ishes, the idle chatter is hushed, and the 
buffoon becomes a hero. Nothing in his- 
tory surpasses the bravery of the Maroons 
of Surinam, as described by Stedman, or 
of those of Jamaica, as delineated by 
Dallas. Agents of the “ Underground 
Railroad” report that the incidents which 
daily come to their knowledge are beyond 
all Greek, all Roman fame. These men 
and women, who have tested their cour- 
age in the lonely swamp against the al- 
ligator and the bloodhound, who have 
starved on prairies, hidden in holds, clung 
to locomotives, ridden hundreds of miles 
cramped in boxes, head downward, equal- 
ly near to death if discovered or deserted, 
—and who have then, after enduring all 
this, gone voluntarily back to risk it over 
again, for the sake of wife or child,— 
what are we pale faces, that we should 
claim a rival capacity with theirs for he- 
roic deeds? What matter, if none, be- 
low the throne of God, can now identify 
that nameless negro in the Tennessee 
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iron-works, who, during the last insurrec- 
tion, said “he knew all about the plot, 
but would die before he would tell? He 
received seven hundred and fifty lashes 
and died.” Yet where, amid the mau- 
soleums of the world, is there carved an 
epitaph like that ? 

The courage of blood, of habit, or of 
imitation is not necessarily a very exalted 
thing. But the courage of self-devotion 
cannot be otherwise than noble, however 

. wasted on fanaticism or delusion. It en- 
ters the domain of conscience. Yet, al- 
though the sublimest, it is not necessarily 
the most undaunted form of courage. It 
is vain to measure merit by martyrdom, 
without reference to the temperament, 
the occasion, and the aim. There is no 
passion in the mind of man so weak, said 
Lord Bacon, but it mates and masters the 
fear of death. Sinner, as well as saint, 
may be guillotined or lynched, and en- 
dure it well. A red Indian or a Chinese 
robber will dare the stake as composedly 
as an early Christian or an abolitionist. 
One of the bravest of all death-scenes 
was the execution of Simon, Lord Lovat, 
who was unquestionably one of the great- 
est scoundrels that ever burdened the 
earth. We must look deeper. The test 
of a man is not in the amount of his en- 
durance, but in its motive; does he love 
the right, he may die in glory on a bed 
of down; is he false and base, these 
things thrust discord into his hymn of 
dying anguish, and no crown of thorns 
can sanctify his drooping head. Physical 
courage is, after all, but a secondary 
quality, and needs a sublime motive to 
make it thoroughly sublime. 

Among all these different forms of 
courage it is almost equally true that it 
is the hardest of all qualities to predict 
or identify, in an individual case, before 
the actual trial. Many a man has been 
unable to discover, till the critical mo- 
ment, whether he himself possessed it or 
not. It is often denied to the healthy and 
strong, and given to the weak. The pu- 
gilist may be a poltroon, and the book- 
worm a hero. We have seen the most 
purely ideal philosopher in this country 
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face the black muzzles of a dozen loaded 
revolvers with his usual serene compos- 
ure. And on the other hand, we have 
known a black-bearded backwoodsman, 
whose mere voice and presence would 
quell any riot among the lumberers,— 
yet this man, nicknamed by his employées 
“the black devil,” confessed himself to be 
in secret the most timid of lambs. 

One reason of this difficulty of estimate 
lies in the fact, that courage and coward- 
ice often complicate themselves with other 
qualities, and so show false colors. For 
instance, the presence or absence of 
modesty may disguise the genuine char- 
acter. The unpretending are not always 
timid, nor always brave. The boaster is 
not always, but only commonly, a coward. 
Were it otherwise, how could we explain 
the existence of courage in Frenchmen 
or Indians? Barking dogs sometimes bite, 
as many a small boy, too trustful of the 
proverb, has found to his cost. “If that 
be a friend of yours,” says Brantéme’s 
brave Spanish Cavalier, “pray for his 
soul, for he has quarrelled with me.” In- 
deed, the Gascons, whose name is iden- 
tified with boasting, (gasconade,) were al- 
ways among the bravest races in Europe. 

Again, the mere quality of caution is 
often mistaken for cowardice, while heed- 
lessness passes for daring. A late em- 
inent American sculptor, a man of un- 
doubted courage, is said to have always 
taken the rear car in a railroad train. 
Such a spirit of prudence, where well- 
directed, is to be viewed with respect. 
We ought not to reverence the blind 
recklessness which sits on the safety-valve 
during a steamboat-race, but the cool 
composure which neither underrates a 
danger nor shrinks from it. The best 
encomium is that of Malcolm M’Leod 
upon Charles Edward :—“ He was the 
most cautious man, not to be a coward, 
and the bravest man, not to be rash, 
that I ever saw”; or that of Charles 
VU. of France upon Pierre d’Aubus- 
son :— Never did I see united so much 
fire and so much wisdom.” 

Still again, men vary as to the form of 
danger which tests them most severely. 
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The Irish are undoubtedly a brave na- 
tion, but their courage is apt to vanish 
in presence of sickness. They are not, 
however, alone in this, if we may judge 
from the newspaper statements, that, after 
the recent quarantine riots in New York, 
a small-pox patient lay all day untended 
in the Park, because no one dared to go 
near him. It is said of Dr. Johnson, that 
he was a hero against pain, but a coward 
against death: Probably the contrary 
emotion is quite as common. To a be- 
liever in immortality, death, even when 
premature, can ‘scarcely be regarded as 
an unmitigated evil, but pain enforces its 
own recognition. We can hardly agree 
with the frightened recruit in the farce, 
who thinks “ Victory or Death” a for- 
bidding war-cry, but “ Victory or Wooden 
Legs” a more appetizing alternative. 
Beside these complications, there are 
those arising from the share which con- 
science has in the matter. “ Thrice is he 
armed that hath his quarrel just,” and 
the most resolute courage will sometimes 
quail in a bad cause, and even die in its 
armor, like Bois-Guilbert. It was gener- 
‘ally admitted, on both sides, in Kansas, 
that the “ Border Ruffians ” seldom dared 
face an equal number; yet nobody as- 
serted that these men were intrinsically 
deficient in daring; it was only con- 
science which made cowards of them all. 
But it is, after all, the faculty of imag- 
ination which, more than all else, confus- 
es the phenomena of courage and cow- 
ardice. A very imaginative child is al- 
most sure to be reproached with timidity, 
while mere stolidity takes rank as cour- 
age. The bravest boy may sometimes be 
most afraid of the dark, or of ghosts, or 
of the great mysteries of storms and the 
sea. Even the mighty Charlemagne 
shuddered when the professed enchanter 
brought before him the vast forms of Die- 
trich and his Northern companions, on 
horseback. We once saw a party of 
boys tested by an alarm which appealed 
solely to the imagination. The only one 
among them who stood the test was the 
most cowardly of the group, who escaped 
the contagion through sheer lack of this 
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faculty. Any imaginative person can oc- 
casionally test this on himself by sleeping 
in a large lonely house, or by bathing 
alone in some solitary place by the great 
ocean; there comes a thrill which is not 
born of terror, and the mere presence of 
a child breaks the spell,—though it would 
only enhance the actual danger, if dan- 
ger there were. 

This explains the effect of darkness on 
danger. “Let Ajax perish in the face of 
day.” Who has not shuddered over the 
description of that Arkansas duel, fought 
by two naked combatants, with pistol 
and bowie-knife, in a dark room? One 
thrills to think of those first few moments 
of breathless, sightless, hopeless, hushed 
expectation,—then the confused encoun- 
ter, the slippery floor, the invisible, ghast- 
ly terrors of that horrible chamber. 
Many a man would shrink from that, who 
would march coolly up to the cannon’s 
mouth by daylight. 

It is probably this mingling of imagina- 
tive excitement which makes the approach 
of peril often more terrible than its ac- 
tual contact. “ A true knight,” said Sir 
Philip Sidney, “is fuller of gay bravery 
in the midst than at the beginning of 
danger.” The boy Condé was reproach- 
ed with trembling, in his first campaign. 
“ My body trembles,” said the hero, “ with 
the actions my soul meditates.” And it 
is said of Charles V., that he often trem- 
bled when arming for battle, but in the 
conflict was as cool as if it were impossi- 
ble for an emperor to be killed. 

These stray glimpses into the auto- 
biography of heroism are of inestimable 
value, and they are scanty at best. It is 
said of Turenne, that he was once asked 
by M. de Lamoignon, at the dinner-table 
of the latter, if his courage was never 
shaken at the commencement of a battle? 
“ Yes,” said Turenne, “I sometimes un- 
dergo great nervous excitement; but 
there are in the-army a great multitude 
of subaltern officers and soldiers who ex- 
perience none whatever.” This goes to 
illustrate the same point. 

To give to any form of courage an 
available or working value, it is essential 
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that it have two qualities, promptness 
and persistency. What Napoleon called 
“ two-o’clock-in-the-morning courage” is 
rare. It requires great enthusiasm or 
great: discipline to be proof against a 
surprise. It is said that Suwarrow, even 
in peace, always slept fully armed, boots 
and all. “ When I was lazy,” he said, 
“and wanted to enjoy a comfortable 
sleep, I usually took off one spur.” In 
regard to persistency, history is full of 
instances of unexpected reverses and 
eleventh-hour triumphs. The battle of 
Marengo was considered hopeless, for the 
first half of the day, and a retreat was 
generally expected, on the part of the 
French ; when Desaix, consulted by Bona- 
parte, looked at his watch and said,— 
“The battle is completely lost, but it is 
only two o’clock, and we shall have time 
to gain another.” He then made his fa- 
mous and fatal cavalry-charge, and won 
the field. It was from a noble apprecia- 
tion of this quality of persistency, that, 
when the battle of Cannz was lost, and 
Hannibal was measuring by bushels the 
rings of the fallen Roman knights, the 
Senate of Rome voted thanks to the de- 
feated general, Consul Terentius Var- 
ro, for not having despaired of the re- 
public. 

Thus armed at all points, incapable 
of being either surprised or exhausted, 
courage achieves results which seem mi- 
raculous. Jt is an element of inspiration, 
something superadded and incalculable, 
when all the other forces are exhausted. 
When we consider how really formidable 
becomes the humblest of quadrupeds, cat 
or rat, when it grows mad and desperate 
and throws all personal fear behind, it 
is clear that there must be a reserved 
power in human daring which defies 
computation and equalizes the most fear- 
ful odds. Take one man, mad with ex- 
citement or intoxication, place him with 
his back to the wall, a knife in his hand, 
and the fire of utter frenzy in his eyes,— 
and who, among the thousand bystanders, 
dares make the first attempt to disarm 
him? Desperate courage makes one a 
majority. Baron Trenck nearly escaped 
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from the fortress of Glatz at noonday, 
snatching a sword from an officer, pass- 
ing all the sentinels with a sudden rush, 
and almost effecting his retreat to the 
mountains ; “ which incident will prove,” 
he says, “that adventurous and even 
rash daring will render the most improb- 
able undertakings successful, and that 
desperate attempts may often make a 
general more fortunate and famous than 
the wisest and best-concerted plans.” 

It is this miraculous quality which 
helps to explain the extraordinary victo- 
ries of history : as where the army of Lu- 
cullus at Tigranocerta slew one hundred 
thousand barbarians with the loss of only 
a hundred men,—or where Cortés con- 
quered Mexico with six hundred foot and 
sixteen horse. The astounding narra- 
tives in the chivalry romances, where the 
historian risks his Palmerin or Amadis as 
readily against twenty giants as one, se- 
cure of bringing him safely through,—or 
the corresponding modern marvels of 
Alexandre Dumas,—seem scarcely exag- 
gerations of actual events. A Portu- 
guese, at the siege of Goa, inserted a 
burning match in a cask of gunpowder, 
then grasped it in his arms, and, crying 
to his companions, “Stand aside, I bear 
my own and many mén’s lives,” threw 
it among the enemy, of whom a hundred 
were killed by the explosion, the bearer 
being left unhurt. John Haring, on a 
Flemish dyke, held a thousand men at 
bay, saved his army, and finally escaped 
uninjured. And the motto of Bayard, 
Vires agminis unus habet, was given him 
after singly defending a bridge against 
two hundred Spaniards. Such men ap- 
pear to bear charmed lives, and to be 
identical with the laws of Fate. “ What 
a soldier, what a Roman, was thy father, 
my young bride! How could they who 
never saw him have discoursed so rightly 
upon virtue ?” 

From popular want of faith in these 
infinite resources of daring, it is a com- 
mon thing for persons of eminent courage 
to be stigmatized as rash. This has been 
strikingly the case, for instance, in mod- 
ern times, with the Marquis of Wellesley 
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and Sir Charles Napier. When the 
Duke of Wellington was in the Penin- 
sula in 1810, the City of London ad- 
dressed the throne, protesting against the 
bestowal of “ honorable distinctions upon 
a general who had thus far exhibited, 
with equal rashness and ostentation, noth- 
ing but an useless valor.” 

But if bravery is liable to exist in ex- 
cess, on the one side, it is a comfort to 
think that it is capable of cultivation, 
where deficient. There may be a few 
persons born absolutely without the pow- 
er of courage, as without the susceptibil- 
ity to music,—but very few; and, no 
doubt, the elements of daring, like those 
of musical perception, can be developed 
in almost all. Once rouse the enthu- 
siasm of the will, and courage can be sys- 
tematically disciplined. Emerson’s maxim 
gives the best regimen: “ Always do 
what you are afraid to do.” If your lot 
is laid amid scenes of peace, then carry 
the maxim into the arts of peace. Are 
you afraid to swim that river ? then swim 
it. Are you afraid to leap that fence ? 
then leap it. Do you shrink from the 
dizzy height of yonder magnificent pine ? 
then climb it, and “ throw down the top,” 
as they do in the forests of Maine. 
Goethe cured himself of dizziness by as- 
cending the lofty stagings of the Frank- 
fort carpenters. Nothing is insignificant 
that is great enough to alarm you. If 
you cannot think of a grizzly bear with- 
out a shudder, then it is almost worth 
your while to travel to the Rocky Moun- 
tains in order to encounter the reality. 
It is said that Van Amburgh attributed 
all his power over animals to the similar 
rule given him by his mother in his boy- 
hood: “If anything frightens you, walk 
up and face it.” Applying this maxim 
boldly, he soon satisfied himself that man 
possessed a natural power of control over 
all animals, if he dared to exercise it. 
He said that every animal divined by 
unerring instinct. the existence of fear 
in his ruler, and a moment's indecision 
might cost one’s life. On being asked, 
what he should do, if he found himself in 
the desert, face to face with a lion, he an- 
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swered, “If I wished for certain death, 
I should turn and run away.” 

Physical courage may be educated; 
but it must be trained for its own sake. 
We say again, it must not be left to mor- 
al courage to include it, for the two fac- 
ulties have different elements,—and what 
God has joined, human inconsistency may 
put asunder. , The disjunction is easy to 
explain. Many men, when committed 
on the right side of any question, get 
credit for a “ moral courage,” which is, in 
their case, only an intense egotism, isolat- 
ing them from all demand for human 
sympathy. In the best cause, they pre- 
fer to belong to a party conveniently 
small, and, on the slightest indications 
of popular approbation, begin to suspect 
themselves of compromise. The abstract 
martyrdom of unpopularity is therefore 
clear gain to them; but when it comes to 
the rack and the thumbscrew, the revol- 
ver and the bowie-knife, the same habit- 
ual egotism makes them cowards. These 
men are annoying in themselves, and 
still worse because they throw discredit 
on the noble and unselfish reformers with 
whom they are identified in position. 
But even among this higher class there 
are differences of temperament, and it 
costs one man an effort to face the brute 
argument of the slung-shot, while an- 
other's ‘fortitude is not seriously tested 
till it comes to facing the newspaper edi- 
tors. 

We have given but a few aspects of a 
rich and endless theme, and have depict- 
ed these more by examples than analysis, 
mindful of the saying of Sidney, that 
Alexander received more bravery of 
mind by the example of Achilles than by 
hearing the definition of fortitude. If 
we have seemed to draw illustrations too 
profusely from the records of battles, it is 
to be remembered, that, even if war be 
not the best nurse of heroisms, it is their 
best historian. The chase, for instance, 
though perhaps as prolific in deeds of 
daring as the camp, has found few Cum- 
mings and Gerards for annalists, and the 
more trivial aim of the pursuit diminish- 
es the permanence of its records. The 
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sublime fortitude of hospitals, the bravery 
shown in infected cities, the fearlessness 
of firemen and of sailors, these belong to 
those times of peace which have as yet 
few historians. But we have sought to 
exhibit the deep foundations and in- 
stincts of courage, and it matters little 
whence the illustrations come. Doubtless, 
for every great deed ever narrated, there 
were a hundred greater ones untold; and 
the noblest valor of the world may sleep 
unrecorded, like the heroes before Homer. 

But there are things which, once writ- 
ten, the world does not willingly let die ; 
embalmed in enthusiasm, borne down on 
the unconquerable instincts of childhood, 
they become imperishable and eternal. 
We need not travel to visit the graves of 
the heroes: they are become a part of 
the common air; their line is gone out 
to all generations. Shakspeares are but 
their servants ; no change of time or deg- 
radation of circumstance can debar us 
from their lesson. The fascination which 
every one finds in the simplest narrative 
of daring is the sufficient testimony to 
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its priceless and permanent worth. Hu- 
man existence finds its range expanded, 
when Demosthenes describes Philip of 
Macedon, his enemy : “ saw this Philip, 
with whom we disputed for empire. I 
saw him, though covered with wounds, 
his eye struck out, his collar-bone broken, 
mained in his hands, maimed in his feet, 
still resolutely rush into the midst of 
dangers, ready to deliver up to Fortune 
any part of his body she might require, 
provided he might live honorably and 
gloriously with the rest.” Would it not 
be shameful, that war should leave us 
such memories as these, and peace be- 
queathe us only money and repose ? 
True, “peace hath her victories, no less 
renowned than war.” No less! but they 
should be infinitely greater. Esto miles 
pacificus, “Be the soldier of peace,” 
was the priestly benediction of medieval 
knights; and the aspirations of humaner 
ages should lead us into heroisms such 
as Plutarch never portrayed, and even 
Bayard and Sidney only prophesied, but 
died without the sight of. 


NOVEMBER. 


Mucu have I spoken of the faded leaf; 
Long have I listened to the wailing wind, 

And watched it ploughing through the heavy clouds ; 
For autumn charms my melancholy mind. 


When autumn comes, the poets sing a dirge : 
The year must perish ; all the flowers are dead ; 
The sheaves are gathered ; and the mottled quail 
Runs in the stubble, but the lark has fled! 


Still, autumn ushers in the Christmas cheer, 
The holly-berries and the ivy-tree : 

They weave a chaplet for the Old Year’s heir ; 
These waiting mourners do not sing for me ! 


I find sweet peace in depths of autumn woods, 
Where grow the ragged ferns and roughened moss ; 
The naked, silent trees have taught me this,— 
The loss of beauty is not always loss ! 
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A VISIT TO THE AUTOCRAT’S LANDLADY. 


_ By the Special Reporter of the “Oceanic Miscellany.” 


Tur door was opened by a stout, red- 
armed lump of a woman, who, in reply 
to my question, said her name was 
Bridget, but Biddy they calls her most- 
ly. There was a rickety hat-stand in 
the entry, upon which, by the side of a 
schoolboy’s cap, there hung a broad- 
brimmed white hat, somewhat fatigued 
by use, but looking gentle and kindly, 
as I have often noticed good old gentle- 
men’s hats do, after they have worn them 
for a time. The door of the dining- 
room was standing wide open, and I 
went in. A long table, covered with an 
oil-cloth, ran up and down the length of 
the room, and yellow wooden chairs were 
ranged about it. She showed me where 
the Gentleman used to sit, and, at the 
last part of the time, the Schoolmistress 
next to him. The chairs were like the 
rest, but it was odd enough to notice that 
they stood close together, touching each 
other, while all the rest were straggling 
and separate. I observed that peculiar 
atmospheric flavor which has been de- 
scribed by Mr. Balzac, (the French story- 
teller who borrows so many things from 
some of our American leading writers,) 
under the name of odeur de pension. 
It is, as one may say, an olfactory per- 
spective of an endless vista of departed 
breakfasts, dinners, and suppers. It is 
similar, if not identical, in all temperate 
climates; a kind of neutral tint, which 
forms the perpetual background upon 
which the banquet of to-day strikes out 
its keener but more transitory aroma. 
I don’t think it necessary to go into 
any further particulars, because this at- 
mospheric character has the effect of 
making the dining-rooms of all boarding- 
houses seem very much alike; and the 
accident of a hair-cloth sofa, cold, shiny, 
slippery, prickly,—or a veneered side- 
board, with a scale off here and there, 
and a knob or two missing,—or a por- 


trait, with one hand half under its coat, 
the other resting on a pious-looking book, 
—these accidents, and such as these, 
make no great difference. 

The landlady soon presented herself, 
and I followed her into the parlor, which 
was a decent apartment, with a smart 
centre-table, on which lay an accordion, 
a recent number of the “ Pactolian,” a 
gilt-edged, illustrated book or two, and 
a copy of the works of that distinguished 
native author, to whom I feel very spite- 
ful, on account of his having, some years 
ago, attacked a near friend of mine, and 
whom, on Christian principles, I do not 
mention,—though T have noticed, that, 
where there is an accordion on the ta- 
ble, his books are apt to be lying near ` 
it. 

The landlady was a “wilted,” (not 
exactly withered,) sad-eyed woman, of 
the thin-blooded sort, but firm-fibred, 
and sharpened and made shrewd by 
her calling, so that the look with which 
she ran me over, in the light of a possible 
boarder, was so searching, that I was 
half put down by it. I informed her 
of my errand, which was to make some 
inquiries concerning two former boarders 
of hers, in whom a portion of the pub- 
lic had expressed some interest, and of 
whom I should be glad to know certain 
personal details,—as to their habits, ap- 
pearance, and so on. Any information 
she might furnish would be looked upon in 
the light of a literary contribution to the 
pages of the “ Oceanic Miscellany,” and 
be compensated with the well-known lib- 
erality of the publishers of that spirited, 
enterprising, and very popular period- 
ical. 

Up to this point, the landlady’s coun- 
tenance had kept that worried, watchful 
look, which poor women, who have to 
fight the world single-handed, sooner or 
later grow into. But now her features 
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relaxed a little. The blow which had 
crushed her life had shattered her smile, 
and, as the web of shivered expression 
shot off its rays across her features, I 
fancied that Grief had written her face 
all over with Ws, to mark her as one 
of his forlorn flock of Widows. 

The report here given is partly from 
the conversation held with the landlady 
at that time, and partly from written 
notes which she furnished me; for, find- 
ing that she was to be a contributor to 
the “Oceanic Miscellany,” and that in 
that capacity she would be entitled to 
the ample compensation offered by the 
liberal proprietors of that admirably con- 
ducted periodical,—which we are pleased 
to learn has been growing in general 
favor, and which, the public may be as- 
sured, no pains will be spared to render 
superior in every respect,—lI say, finding 
that she was to be handsomely remuner- 
ated, she entered into the subject with 
great zeal, both verbally and by letter. 
The reader will see that I sometimes fol- 
low her orthography, and sometimes her 
pronunciation, as I may have taken it 
from writing or from speech. 


THE LANDLADY’S ACCOUNT. 


THERE is two vacant places at my table, 
which I should be pleased to fill with two 
gentlemen, or with a gentleman and his 
wife, or any respectable people, be they 
merried or single. It is about the gen- 
tleman and the lady that used to set in 
them places, that inquiries is bein’ made. 
Some has wrote, and some has spoke, 
and a good many folks, that was unbe- 
known to me, has come in and wanted 
to see the place where they used to set, 
and some days it’s been nothin’ but ring, 
ring, ring, from mornin’ till night. 

Folks will be curious about them that 
has wrote in the papers. There’s my 
daughter couldn’t be easy no way till 
she’d got a profeel of one of them 
authors, to hang up right over the head 
of her bed. That’s the gentleman that 
writes stories in the papers, some in the 
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same way this gentleman did, I expect, 
that inquiries is made about. 

Tm a poor woman, that tries to get an 
honest livin’, and works hard enough for 
it ;—lost my husband, and buried five 
children, and have two livin’ ones to sup- 
port. It’s a great loss to me, losin’ them 
two boarders ; and if there’s anything in 
them papers he left in that desk that 
will fetch anything at any of the shops 
where they buy such things, Pm sure I 
wish you'd ask the printer to step round 
here and stop in and see what any of ’em 
is worth. PI let you have one or two of 
’em, and then you can see whether you 
don’t know any body that would take the 
lot. I suppose you'll put what I tell you 
into shape, for, like as not, I sha’n’t write 
it out nor talk jest as folks that make 
books do. 

This gentleman warn’t no great of a 
gentleman to look at. Being of a very 
moderate dimension, — five foot five he 
said, but five foot four more likely, and 
I’ve heerd him say he didn’t weigh much 
over a hundred and twenty pound. He 
was light-complected rather than dark- 
some, and was one of them smooth- 
faced people that keep their baird and 
wiskers cut close, jest as if they’d be very 
troublesome if they let ’em grow,—in- 
stead of layin’ out their face in grass, as 
my poor husband that’s dead and gone 
used to say. He was a well-behaved 
gentleman at table, only talked a good 
deal, and pretty loud sometimes, and had 
a way of turnin’ up his nose when he 
didn’t like what folks said, that one of 
my boarders, who is a very smart young 
man, said he couldn’t stand, no how, and 
used to make faces and poke fun at him 
whenever he see him do it. 

He never said a word aginst any vit- 
tles that was set before him, but I mis- 
trusted that he was more ‘partickerlar in 
his eatin’ than he wanted folks to know 
of, for I’ve know’d him make believe to 
eat, and leave the vittles on his plate 
when he didn’t seem to fancy ’em; but 
he was very careful never to hurt my 
feelin’s, and I don’t belief he’d have spoke, 
if he had found a tadpole in a dish of 
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chowder. But nothin’ could hurry him 
when he was about his vittles. Many’s 
the time I’ve seen that gentleman keep- 
in’ two or three of ’em settin’ round the 
breakfast-table after the rest had swaller- 
ed their meal, and the things was cleared 
off, and Bridget was a-waitin’ to get the 
cloth away,—and there that little man 
would set, with a tumbler of sugar and 
water,—what he used to call O Sukray, 
—a-talkin’ and a-talkin’,—and sometimes 
he would laugh, and sometimes the tears 
would come into his eyes,—which was a 
kind of grayish blue eyes,—and there 
he’d set and set, and my boy Benjamin 
Franklin hangin’ round and gettin’ late 
for school and wantin’ an excuse, and an 
old gentleman that’s one of my boarders 
a-listenin’ as if he wa’n’t no older than 
my Benj. Franklin, and that schoolmis- 
tress settin’ jest as if she’d been bewitch- 
ed, and you might stick pins into her 
without her hollerin’. He was a master 
hand to talk when he got a-goin’. But 
he never would have no disputes nor long 
argerments at my table, and I liked him 
all the better for that; for I had a boarder 
once that never let nothin’ go by without 
disputin’ of it, till nobody knowed what 
he believed and what he didn’t believe, 
only they was pretty sure he didn’t be- 
lieve the side he was a-disputin’ for, and 
some of ’em said, that, if you wanted him 
to go any partickerlar way, you must do 
with him just as folks do that drive—well, 
them obstinate creeturs that squeal so,— 
for I don’t like to name such creeturs in 
connexion with a gentleman that paid 
his board regular, and was a very smart 
man, and knowed a great deal, only his 
knowledge all laid crosswise, as one of 
em used to say, after t’other one had 
shet him up till his mouth wa’n’t of no 
more use to him than if it had been a 
hole in the back of his head. This wa’n’t 
no sech gentleman. One of my board- 
ers used to say that he always said ex- 
actly what he was a mind to, and stuck 
his idees out jest like, them that sells 
pears outside their shop-winders,—some 
is three cents, some is two cents, and 
some is only one cent, and if you don’t 
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like, you needn’t buy, but them’s the arti- 
cles and them’s the prices, and if you 
want ’em, take "em, and if you don’t, go 
about your business, and don’t stand 
mellerin’ of ’em with your thumbs all 
day till you’ve spilt ’em for other 
folks. ' 
He was a man that loved to stick 
round home as much as any cat you ever 
see in your life. He used to say he’d as 
lief have a tooth pulled as go away any- 
wheres. Always got sick, he said, when 
he went away, and never sick when he 
didn’t. Pretty nigh killed himself goin’ 
about lecterin’ two or three winters,— 
talkin’ in cold country lyceums,—as he 
used to say,—goin’ home to cold parlors 
and bein’ treated to cold apples and cold 
water, and then goin’ up into a cold bed 
in a cold chamber, and comin’ home next 
mornin’ with a cold in his head as bad as 
the horse-distemper. Then he’d look kind 
of sorry for havin’ said it, and tell how kind 
some of the good women was to him,— 
how one spread an edder-down comforter 
for him, and another fixed up somethin’ 
hot for him after the lecter, and another 
one said,—* There now, you smoke that 
cigar of yours after the lecter, jest as if 
‘you was at home,”—and if they'd all been 
like that, he’d have gone on lectering 
forever, but, as it was, he had got pooty 
nigh enough of it, and preferred a nate- 
ral death to puttin’ himself out of the 
world by such violent means as lecterin’. 
He used to say that he was always good 
company enough, if he wasn’t froze to 
death, and if he wasn’t pinned in a cor- 
ner so’t he couldn’t clear out when he’d 
got as much as he wanted. But he was 
a dreadful uneven creetur in his talk, and 
Tve heerd a smart young man that’s one 
of my boarders say, he believed he had a 
lid to the top of his head, and took his 
brains out and left ’em up-stairs some- 
times when he come down in the morn- 
in’.—About his ways, he was spry and 
quick and impatient, and, except in a 
good company,—he used to say,—where 
he could get away at any minute, he did- 
n’t like to set still very long to once, but 
wanted to be off walkin’, or rowin’ round 
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in one of them queer boats of his, and 
he was the solitariest creetur in his goin’s 
about (except when he could get that 
schoolmistress to trail round with him) 
that ever you see in your life. He used 
to say that usin’ two eyes and two legs at 
once, and keepin’ one tongue a-goin’, too, 
was too sharp practice for him; so he 
had- a way of dodgin’ round all sorts of 
odd streets, I’ve heerd say, where he 
wouldn’t meet people that would stick 
to him. 

It didn’t take much to please him. 
Sometimes it would be a big book he’d 
lug home, and sometimes it would be a 
mikerscope, and sometimes it would be a 
dreadful old-lookin’ fiddle that he’d pick- 
ed up somewhere, and kept a-screechin’ 
on, sayin’ all the while that it was jest as 
smooth as a flute. Then agin ld hear 
him laughin’ out all alone, and I’d go up 
and find him readin’ some verses that 
he’d been makin’. But jest as like as 
not I’d go in another time, and find him 
eryin’,—but he’d wipe his eyes and try 
not to show it,—and it was all nothin’ 
but some more verses he’d been a-writin’. 
Tve heerd him say that it was put down 
in one of them ancient books, that a man 
must cry, himself, if he wants to make 
other folks cry; but, says he, you can’t 
make ’em neither laugh nor cry, if you 
don’t try on them feelin’s yourself before 
you send your work to the customers. 

He was a temperate man, and always 
encouraged temperance by drinkin’ jest 
what he was a mind to, and that was 
generally water. You couldn’t scare 
him with names, though. I remember 
a young minister that’s go’n’ to be, that 
boards at my house, askin’ once what 
was the safest strong drink for them that 
had to take somethin’ for the stomach’s 
sake and thine awful infirmities. Aqua 
fortis, says he,—because you know that'll 
eat your insides out, if you get it too 
strong, and so you always mind how 
much you take. Next to that, says he, 
rum’s the safest for a wise man, and 
small beer for a fool. 

I never mistrusted anything about him 
and that schoolmistress till I heerd they 
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was keepin’ company and was gom’ to be 
merried. But I might have knowed it 
well enough by his smartin’ himself up 
the way he did, and paytin’ the hair on 
the back of his head, and gettin’ a blue 
coat with brass buttons, and wearin’ them 
dreadful tight little French boots that 
used to stand outside his door to be 
blacked, and stickin’ round schoolma’am, 
and follerin’ of her with his eyes; but 
then he was always fond of ladies, and 
used to sing with my daughter, and wrote 
his name out in a blank book she keeps, 
—them that has daughters of their own 
will keep their eyes on ’em,—and I’ve 
often heerd him say he was fond of music 
and picters,—and she worked a beautiful 
pattern for a chair of his once, that he 
seemed to set a good deal by; but I 
ha’n’t no fault to find, and there is them 
that my daughter likes and them that 
likes her. 

As to schoolma’am, I ha’n’t a word to 
say that a’n’t favorable, and don’t harbor 
no unkind feelin’ to her, and never know- 
ed them that did. When she first come 
to board at my house, I hadn’t any idee 
she’d live long. She was all dressed in 
black ; and her face looked so delicate, I 
expected before six months was over to 
see a plate of glass over it, and a Bible 
and a bunch of flowers layin’ on the lid 
of the well, I don’t like to talk about 
it; for when she first come, and said her 
mother was dead, and she was alone in 
the world, except one sister out West, 
and unlocked her trunk and showed me 
her things, and took out her little purse 
and showed me her money, and said that 
was_all the property she had in the world 
but her courage and her education, and 
would I take her and keep her till she 
could get some scholars,—I couldn’t say 
not one word, but jest went up to her 
and kissed her and bu’st out a-cryin’ so 
as I never cried since I buried the last of 
my five children that lays in the buryin’- 
ground with their father, and a place for 
one more grown person betwixt him and 
the shortest of them five graves, where 
my baby is waitin’ for its mother. 

[ The landlady stopped here and shed 
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a few still tears, such as poor women who 
have been wrung out almost dry by fierce 
griefs lose calmly, without sobs or hys- 
teric convulsions, when they show the 
scar of a healed sorrow. ] 
The schoolma’am had jest been 
killin’ herself for a year and a half with 
waitin’ and tendin’ and watchin’ with 
that sick mother that was dead now and 
she was in mournin’ for. She didn’t say 
so, but I got the story out of her, and 
then I knowed why she looked so dread- 
ful pale and poor. By-and-by she begun 
to get some scholars, and then she would 
come home sometimes so weak and faint 
that I was afraid she would drop. One 
day I handed her a bottle of camphire to 
smell of, and she took a smell of it, and I 
thought she’d have fainted right away.— 
Oh, says she, when she come to, I’ve 
breathed that smell for a whole year and 
more, and it kills me to breathe it again! 
The fust thing that ever I see pass be- 
tween the gentleman inquiries is made 
about, and her, was on occasion of his 
makin’ some very searchin’ remarks about 
griefs, sech as loss of friends and so on. 
I see her fix her eye steady on him, and 
then she kind of trembled and turned 
white, and the next thing I knew was she 
was all of a heap on the floor. I remem- 
ber he looked into her face then and 
seemed to be seized as if it was with a 
start or spasm-like,—but I thought nothin’ 
more of it, supposin’ it was because he 
felt so bad at makin’ her faint away. 
Some has asked me what kind of a 
young woman she was to look at. Well, 
folks differ as to what is likely and what 
is homely. I’ve seen them that was as 
pretty as picters in my eyes: cheeks jest 
as rosy as they could be, and hair all 
shiny and curly, and little mouths with 
lips as red as sealin’-wax, and yet one 
of my boarders that had a great name 
for makin’ marble figgers would say 
such kind of good looks warn’t of no ac- 
count. I knowed a young lady once 
that a man drownded himself because she 
wouldn’t marry him, and she might have 
had her pick of a dozen, but I didn’t call 
her anything great in the way of looks. 
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All I can say is, that, whether she was 
pretty or not, she looked like a young 
woman that knowed what was true and 
that loved what was good, and she had 
about as clear an eye and about as 
pleasant a smile as any man ought to 
want for every-day company. I’ve seen 
a good many young ladies that could talk 
faster than she could; but if you'd seen 
her or heerd her when our boardin’-house 
caught afire, or when there was anything 
to be done besides speech-makin’, I guess 
you'd like to have stood still and looked 
on, jest to see that young woman’s way 
of goin’ to work.— Dark, rather than 
light; and slim, but strong in the arms,— 
perhaps from liftin’ that old mother about ; 
for I’ve seen her heavin’ one end of a big 
heavy chest round that I shouldn’t have 
thought of touchin’—and yet her hands 
was little and white—Dressed very plain, 
but neat, and wore her hair smooth. I 
used to wonder sometimes she didn’t 
wear some kind of ornaments, bein’ a 
likely young woman, and havin’ her way 
to make in the world, and seein’ my 
daughter wearin’ jewelry, which sets her 
off so much, every day. She never would, 
—nothin’ but a breastpin with her moth- 
er’s hair in it, and sometimes one little 
black cross. That made me think she 
was a Roman Catholic, especially when 
she got a picter of the Virgin Mary and 
hung it up in her room; so I asked her, 
and she shook her head and said these 
very words,—that she never saw a church- 
door so narrow she couldn’t go in through 
it, nor so wide that all the Creator’s good- 
ness and glory could enter it; and then 
she dropped her eyes and went to work 
on a flannel petticoat she was makin’,— 
which I knowed, but she didn’t tell me, 
was for a poor old woman. 

I've said enough about them two board- 
ers, but I believe it’s all true. Their 
places is vacant, and I should be very 
glad to fill ’em with two gentlemen, or 
with a gentleman and his wife, or any 
respectable people, be they merried or 
single. 

I've heerd some talk about a friend of 
that gentleman’s comin’ to take his place. 
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That’s the gentleman that he calls “ the 
Professor,” and I’m sure I hope there is 
sech a man; only all I can say is, I never 
see him, and none of my boarders ever 
see him, and that smart young man that 
I was speakin’ of says he don’t believe 
there’s no sech person as him, nor that 
other one that he called “the Poet.” I 
don’t much care whether folks professes 
or makes poems, if they makes themselves 
agreeable and pays their board regular. 
Tm a poor woman, that tries to get an 
honest livin’, and works hard enough 
for it; lost my husband, and buried five 
po ee i 

Excuse me, dear Madam, I said,—look- 
ing at my watch,—but you spoke of cer- 
tain papers which your boarder left, and 
which you were ready to dispose of for 
the pages of the “ Oceanic Miscellany.” 

The landlady’s face splintered again 
into the wreck of the broken dimples 
of better days.—She should be much 
obleeged, if I would look at them, she 
said,—and went up stairs and got a small 
‘desk containing loose papers. I looked 
them hastily over, and selected one of 
the shortest pieces, handed the landlady 
a check which astonished her, and send 
the following poem as an appendix to my 
report. If I should find others adapted to 
the pages of the spirited periodical which 
has done so much to develop and satisfy 
the intellectual appetite of the American 
public, and to extend the name of its en- 
terprising publishers throughout the read- 
ing world, I shall present them in future 
numbers of the “ Oceanic Miscellany.” 


THE OLD MAN OF THE SEA. 
A NIGHTMARE DREAM BY DAYLIGHT. 


Do you know the Old Man of the Sea, of the 
Sea? 
Have you met with that dreadful old man? 
If you hayen’t been caught, you will be, you 
will be; 
For catch you he must and he can. 


He doesn’t hold on by your throat, by your 
throat, 
As of old in the terrible tale; 
But he grapples you tight by the coat, by the 
coat, 
Till its buttons and button-holes fail. 
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There’s the charm of a snake in his eye, in 
his eye, 
And a polypus-grip in his hands; 
You cannot go back, nor get by, nor get by, 
If you look at the spot where he stands. 


Oh, you’re grabbed! See his claw on your 
sleeve, on your sleeve ! 
It is Sinbad’s Old Man of the Sea! 
You’re a Christian, no doubt you believe, you 
believe ;— 
You’re a martyr, whatever you be! 


—Is the breakfast-hour past? They must wait, 
they must wait, 
While the coffee boils sullenly down, 
While the Johnny-cake burns on the grate, on 
the grate, 
And the toast is done frightfully brown. 


—Yes, your dinner will keep; let it cool, let 
it cool, 
And Madam may worry and fret, 
And children half-staryed go to school, go to 
school ;— 
He can’t think of sparing you yet. 


—Hark! the bell for the train! “ Come along! 
Come along! 
For there isn’t a second to lose.” 
“ALL ABOARD!” (He holds on.) “Fsht! 
ding-dong! Fsht! ding-dong! ”— 
You can follow on foot, if you choose. 


—There’s a maid with a cheek like a peach, 
like a peach, 
That is waiting for you in the church ;— 
But he clings to your side like a leech, like a 
leech, 
And you leave your lost bride in the lurch. 


—There’s a babe in a fit,—hurry quick! hur- 
ry quick! 
To the doctor's as fast as you can! 
The baby is off, while you stick, while you 
stick, à 
In.the grip of the dreadful Old Man! 


—I have looked on the face of the Bore, of the 
Bore; 
The voice of the Simple I know; 
I have welcomed the Flat at my door, at my 
door; 
I have sat by the side of the Slow; 


I have walked like a lamb by the friend, by 
the friend, 
That stuck to my skirts like a burr; 
I have borne the stale talk without end, with- 
out end, 
Of the sitter whom nothing could stir: 
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But my hamstrings grow loose, and I shake, 
and I shake, 
At the sight of the dreadful Old Man; 
Yea, I quiver and quake, and I take, and I 
take, . 
To my legs with what vigor I can! 


THE GREAT EVENT 


A LETTER FROM PAUL POTTER, OF NEW 
YORK, TO THE DON ROBERTO WAG- 
ONERO, COMMORANT OF WASHING- 
TON, IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA, 


22,728, Five Hundred and Fifty-First St., 
New York, May 1, 1858. 

Drar Don Bosus,—Pardon my ab- 
ruptness. In medias res is the rule, 
you know, formose puer, my excellent 
old boy! Bring out the Saint Peray, if 
there be a bottle of that flavorous and 
flavous tipple in your extensive cellars,— 
which I doubt, since you never had more 
than a single flask thereof, presented to 
you by a returned traveller, who bought 
it, to my certain knowledge, of a mix- 
er in Congress Street, in Boston. We 
drank it, Ov ale-knight, sub teg. pat. fag. 
more than five years ago, of a summer 
evening, in dear old Cambridge, then 
undisfigured by the New Chapel. That it 
did not kill us as dead as Stilpo of Mega- 
ra (vide Seneca de Const. for a notice of 
that foolish old Stoic) was entirely ow- 
ing to my abstinence and your naturally 
strong constitution ; for I remember that 
you bolted nearly the whole of it. You 
proved yourself to be a Mithridates of 
white lead; while I——but I say no 
more. I could quote you an appropriate 
passage from the tippler of Teos, and in 
the original Greek, if I had not long ago 
pawned my copy of Anacreon (Barnes, 
12mo. Cantab. 1721) to a fellow in Corn- 
hill, who sold it on the very next day to 
a total-abstinence tutor. Episodically I 
may say, that the purchaser read it to 
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Oh, the dreadful Old Man of the Sea, of the 
Sea! i 
He’s come back like the Wandering Jew! 
He has had his cold claw upon me; upon 
me,— 
And be sure that he’ll have it on you! 


OF THE CENTURY. 


such purpose, that within a week he rose 
to the honor of sleeping in the station- 


` house, from which keep he was rescued 


by a tearful friend, who sent him to the 
country, solitude, and spruce-beer. 

“ Tt is useless,” says the Staggerite, “for 
a sober man to knock at the door of the 
Muses.” It may also be useless for a so- 
ber man to try to write letters to “ The 
New York Scorpion.” In your perilous 
and unhappy -situation you must be a 
rule unto yourself. But remember, O 
Bobus, the saying of Montaigne, that’ 
“apoplexy will knock down Socrates as 
well as a porter.” You are not exactly 
Socrates; but your best friends have re- 
marked that you are getting to be ex- 
ceedingly stout. Stick to your cups, but 
forbear, as Milton says, “to interpose 
them oft.” Jn medio tutissimus,—Half a 
noggin is better than no wine. For the 
sake of the dear old times, spare me the 
pain of seeing you a reformed inebriate 
or a Martha Washington ! 

Between Drunken Barnaby and Neal 
Dow there is, I trust, a position which a 
gentleman may occupy. Because I have 
a touch of Charles Surface in my consti- 
tution, I need not make a Toodles of my- 
self. So bring out the smallest canakin 
and let it clink softly,—for I have news 
to tell you. 

I remember, Bob, my boy, once upon 
a certain Fourth of July,—I leave the 
particular Fourth as indefinite as Mr. 
Webster’s “some Fourth” upon which 
we were to go to war with England,— 
while there was a tintinnabulation of the 
bells, and an ear-splitting tantivy of brass- 
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bands, and an explosion of squibs, which, 
properly engineered, would have prostrat- 


ed the great Chinese Wall, or the Porce- 


lain Tower itself,—in short, a noise loud 
enough to make a Revolutionary patriot 
turn with joy in his coftin,—that I left my 
Pottery, after dutifully listening to Mrs. 
Potter's performance of twenty-eight bril- 
liant variations, pour le piano, on “ Yan- 
kee Doodle,” by H. Hertz, (Op. 22,378,) 
—and sought the punches and patriot- 


ism, the joy and the juleps of the Wag- 


onero Cottage. I found you, Bobus, 
as cool as if Fahrenheit and Reaumur 
were not bursting around you. Well do 
I remember the patriarchal appearance 
which you presented, seated in your own 
garden, (I think you took the prize for 
pompions at the county exhibition soon 
after,) under your own wide-spreading 
elm-tree, reading for facts in one of 
your nice old folios, and smoking one of 
those confounded cigars, with which, be- 
ing proof against them yourself, you were 
in the habit of poisoning your friends. 
Solitary and alone, you would have re- 
minded me of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob,—three distinguished heads of fami- 
lies rolled into one,—but, surrounded as 
you were by the fruits of a happy union, 
the triple comparison was not to be resist- 
ed. Notwithstanding your hearty wel- 
come, I was a little dispirited,—for I had 
come from a childless home. God had 
taken my sole little lamb,—and many 
miles away, with none to care for the 
flowers which in the first winter of our 
bereavement we had scattered upon her 
rounded grave, she who was the light of 
our eyes was sleeping. And while we were 
thus stricken and lonesome and desolate, 
your quiver was full and running over. 
I do not mind saying now, that I envied 
you, as I distributed the squibs, rockets, 
and other pyrotechnical fodder which I 
had brought in my pocket for your flock. 
I gulped it all down, however, with a 
pretty good grace, and went to my din- 
ner like a philosopher. Do you not re- 
member that I was particularly brilliant 
upon that occasion, and that I told my 
best story only three times in the course 
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of the evening ? I flatter myself that I 
know how to conceal my feelings,—al- 
though I punished your claret cruelly, 
and was sick after it. 

I have a notion, dear Don, that I 
am not writing very coherently, as you, 
whether pransus or impransus, almost 
always do. Under agitating circumstan- 
ces you are cool, and I verily think that 
you would have reported the earthquake 
at Lisbon without missing one squashed 
hidalgo, one drop of the blue blood spilt, 
one convent unroofed, or one convent 
belle damaged. Your report would have 
been minutely circumstantial enough to 
have found favor with Samuel Johnson, 
LL. D., who for so long a time refused 
to believe in the Portuguese convulsion. 
But we are not all fit by nature to put 
about butter-tubs in July. I plead guilty 
to an excitable temperament. The Bow- 
ery youth here speak of a kind of perspi- 
ration which, metaphorically, they desig- 
nate as “a cast-iron sweat.” . This for 
the last twelve hours has been my own 
agonizing style of exudation. And, more- 
over, the startling event of which I am 
to write has (to borrow again from the 
sage Montaigne) created in me “so many 
chimeras and fantastic monsters, one up- 
on another, without design or order, that, 
the better at leisure to contemplate their 
strangeness and absurdity, I have begun 
to commit them to writing, hoping in time 
to make them ashamed of themselves.” 
The novelty of my position ‘causes me to 
shamble and shuffle, now to pause pain- 
fully, and then to dance like a droll. I 
go out from the presence of my house- 
hold, that I may vent myself by private 
absurdities and exclusive antics. I retire 
into remote corners, that I may grin fear- 
fully, unseen of Mistress Gamp and my 
small servant. I am possessed by a shout- 
ing devil, who is continually prompting 
me to give the “ hip-hip-hurrah !” under 
circumstances which might split apex and 
base of several of my most important ar- 
teries,—which might bring on apoplexy, 
epilepsy, suffusion of the brain, or hernia, 
—which might cause death,—yes, Sir,— 
death of the mother, father, and child, 
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—Really, good friends, I ask your par- 
don! I do not know what I have done. 
Did I collar you, Dr. Slop? Send in 
your bill to-morrow! Did I smash the 
instruments beyond repair? And should 
you say now,—just speaking off-hand,— 
that two hundred and fifty dollars would 
be money enough to repair them? Of 
course, I can commit highway robbery, 
if it be absolutely necessary. My dear 
Mrs. Gamp, I fully appreciate the propri- 
ety of your suggestions. You want one 
quart of gin;—I comprehend. Shall it 
be your Hollands, your Aromatic Schei- 
dam, your Nantz, or our own proud Co- 
lumbian article? You want one quart 
of rum,—potus e saccharo confectus ! 
You want one quart of brandy. You 
want one gallon of wine. You want a 
dozen of brown-stout. You want the 
patent vulcanized India-rubber pump. 
You want anise,—pimpinella anisum ;— 
I comprehend. You want castor-oil,—a 
very fine medicine indeed,—I tasted it 
myself when a boy. You want mag- 
nesia. You want the patent Vesuvian 
night-lamp. Madam, that volcanic uten- 
sil shall be forthcoming. 

Do I rave, Don Bob? Has reason 
caught the royal trick of the century, 
and left her throne ? ` Let me be calm, as 
becometh one suddenly swelled into an- 
cestral proportions! This small lump of 
red clay shall inherit my name, and my 
estate, which I now seriously purpose to 
acquire. For her will I labor. For her 
I will gorge “ The Clarion” with leading 
articles. For her I will write the long 
dreamed-of poem in twenty-four parts. 
For her I will besiege the private dens of 
my friends the booksellers. Dear, help- 
less little atomy ! infinitesimal object *of 
love! bud, germ, seed, blossom, titbit, 
morsel, mannikin, tomtit, abbreviation, 
concentration, quintessence! tiny mul- 
tum in parvo! charming diamond edi- 
tion! thou small, red possibility! weep- 
ing promise of glad days to come! For 
thee will I put the world under contribu- 
tion! For thee will I master pathy and 
‘logy and ’nomy and ’sophy! All was 
and is for thee! For thee sages have 
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written ; for thee science has toiled; for 
thee looms are clanking, ships are sailing, 
and strong men laboring! Thou art born 
to a fortune better than one of gold! I 
am but thy servant, to bring all treasures 
and lay them at thy feet! Be remorse- 
less, exacting, greedy of our love and 
our lore! Come, young queen, into thy 
queendom! All is thine ! 

Bobus, my friend, you undoubtedly 
think that I am beside myself. You are 
a tough, knotty old tree, and F have only 
one tender shoot. You may sneer, or 
you may pity,—I care not one baubee 
for your praise or your blame. I shall 
take my own course. I feel my respon- 
sibility, Sir! I shall not come to you for 
advice! I shall pursue the path of du- 
ty, Sir!—Come to you, forsooth! What 
could you give? A lot of rubbish from 
Confucius, with a farrago of useless 
knowledge anent the breeching and 
birching of babies in Japan. I shall 
seek original sources of information. 
What do you know, for instance, of lac- 
tation and the act of sucking, Sir? I 
have been, like a good Christian, to my 
Paley already. Hear the Archdeacon of 
Carlisle! “The teeth are formed within 
the gums, and there they stop; the. fact 
being, that their farther advance to matu- 
rity would not only be useless to the new- 
born animal, but extremely in its way; 
as it is evident that the act of sucking, 
by which it is for some time to be nour- 
ished, will be performed with more ease, 
both to the nurse and to the infant, 
whilst the inside of the mouth and edges 
of the gums are smooth and soft, than 
if set with hard-pointed bones. By the 
time they are wanted, the teeth are 
ready.” - Now, dear Don, is not that an 
interesting piece of information? You 
are not a mother, and probably you nev- 
er will be one; but can you imagine any- 
thing more unpleasant to the maternal 
sensibilities than a child born with teeth ? 
Mentally and prophetically unpleasant, 
as suggestive of the amiable Duke of 
Gloster, who came into the world grin- 
ning at dentists; physically unpleasant, 
in respect of bites, and the impossibility 
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of emulating the complying conduct of 
Osric the water-fly, whose early polite- 
ness was vouched for by the Lord Ham- 
let. Bethink you, moreover, Don, of a 
wailing infant, full furnished with two 
rows of teeth—and nothing to masticate ! 
whereas he must have been more cruel 
than the “parient” of the Dinah cele- 
brated in song as the young lady who 
did not marry Mr, Villikins, that does 
not have something ready for them to 
do by the time the molars and bicuspids 
appear. I know the perils of dentition. 
But have we not the whole family of car- 
minatives ? Did the immortal Godfrey 
live and die in vain? Did not a kind 
Providence vouchsafe to us a Daffy? 
Are there not corals? Are there not 
India-rubber rings? And is there not 
the infinite tenderness and pity which 
we learn for the small, wailing sufferer, 
as, during the night which is not stilly, 
while the smouldering wick paints you, 
an immense, peripatetic silhouette, up- 
on the wall, you pace to and fro the 
haunted chamber, and sing the song 
your mother sang while you were yet 
a child? What a noble privilege of 
martyrdom! What but parental love, 
deathless and irresistible, could tempt you 
thus, in drapery more classical than com- 
fortable, to brave all dangers, to aggra- 
vate your rheumatism, to defy that cel- 
ebrated god, Tirednature’ssweetrestorer, 
and to take your snatches of sleep à 
pied, a kind of fatherly walking Stew- 
art, as if you were doing your thousand 
miles in a thousand hours for a thou- 
sand dollars, and were sure of winning 
the money? Believe me, my friend, the 
world has many such martyrs, unknown, 
obscure, suffering men, whose names Ru- 
mor never blows through her miserable 
conch-shell,—and I am one of them. As 
Bully Bertram says, in Maturin’s pimen- 
to play,—“ I am a wretch, and proud of 
wretchedness.” A child, the offspring 
of your own loins, is something worth 
watching for. Such a father is your true 
Tapley ;—there is some credit in coming 
out jolly under such circumstances. The 
unnatural parent, as those warning cries 
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break the silence, may counterfeit Death’s 
counterfeit, and may even be guilty of 
the surpassing iniquity of simulating a 
snore. Nunquam dormio; I am like 
“The Sun” newspaper,—sleepless, tire- 
less, disturbed, but imperturbable. I meet 
my fate, and find the pang a pleasant 
one. And so may I ever be, through all 
febrile, cutaneous, and flatulent vicissi- 
tudes,—careful of chicken-pox, mild with 
mumps and measles, unwearied during 
the weaning, growing tenderer with each 
succeeding rash, kinder with every cold, 
gentler with every grief, and sweeter- 
tempered with every sorrow sent to 
afflict my little woman! ’Tis a rough 
world. We must acclimate her consid- 
erately. 

Of the matter of education I also have 
what are called “views.” I may be pe- 
culiar. School-committee-men who spell 
Jerusalem with a G, drill-sergeants who 
believe in black-boards and visible nu- 
merators, statistical fellows who judge of 
the future fate of the republic by the 
average attendance at the “ Primaries,” 
may not agree with me in my idea of 
bending the twig. I do believe, that, if 
Dame Nature herself should apply for 
a school, some of these wise Dogberries 
would report her “unqualyfide.” I will 
not murder my pretty pet. So she be 
gentle, kindly, and loving, what care 
I if at sixteen years of age she cannot 
paint the baptism of John upon velvet, 
does not know a word of that accursed 
French language, breaks down in the 
“forward and back” of a cotillon, and 
cannot with spider fingers spin upon the 
piano the swiftest Tarantelle of Cho- 
pin —[ == 2558 Metronome? We will 
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find something better and braver than 
all that, my little Alice! Confound your 
Italianos !—the birds shall be the music- 
masters of my tiny dame. Moonrise, and 
sunset, and the autumnal woods shall 
teach her tint and tone. ‘The flowers 
are older than the school-botanies ;— 
she shall give them pet names at her 
own sweet will. We will not go to big 
folios to find out the big Latin names of 
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the butterflies; but be sure, pet, they and 
you shall be better acquainted. And 
long before you have acquired that most 
profitless of all arts, the art of reading, 
we will go very deeply into ancient Eng- 
lish literature. There is the story of the 
enterprising mouse, who, at one o'clock 
precisely, ran down the clock to the cab- 
alistic tune of “ Dickory, dickory, dock.” 
There are the bold bowl-mariners of 
Gotham. There is “the man of our 
town,” who was unwise enough to destroy 
the organs of sight by jumping into a 
bramble-bush, and who came triumphant- 
ly out of the experiment, and “ scratched 
them in again,” by boldly jumping into 
another bush,—the oldest discoverer on 
record of the doctrine that similia simili- 
bus curantur. There are Jack and Gill, 
who, not living in the days of the Cochit- 
uate, went up the hill for water, and who, 
in descending, met with cerebral injuries. 
There are the dietetic difficulties of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sprat, with the happy solution 
of a problem at one time threatening 
the domestic peace of this amiable pair. 
Be sure, little woman, we will find mer- 
ry morsels in the silly-wise book! And 
there will be other silly-wise books. . Cin- 
derella shall again lose her slipper, and 
marry the prince; the wolf shall again 
eat little Red Ridinghood ; and the small 
eyes grow big at the adventures of Sin- 
bad, the gallant tar. Will not this be 
better, Don Bob, than pistil and stamen 
and radicle ?—than wearing out B B B 
lead pencils in drawing tumble-down cas- 
tles, rickety cottages, and dumpling-shap- 
‘ed trees ?— than acquiring a language 
which has no literature fit for a girl to 
read ?—than mistressing the absurd mod- 
ern piano music ?—than taking diplomas 
from institutes, which most certainly do 
not express all that young women learn 
in those venerable -seats of learning? 
We will not put stays upon our pet un- 
til we are obliged to do so. Birdie shall 
abide in the paternal nest, and sing the 
old home-songs, and walk in the old 
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home-ways, until she has a nice new 
nest of her own. 

Do I dote, Don Bob ? Is there a smirk, 
a villanous, unfeeling, disagreeable, cyn- 
ical sneer, lurking under your confound- 
ed moustache? I know you of old, you 
miserable, mocking Mephistopheles !— 
you sneerer, you scoffer, you misbeliev- 
er! No more of that, or I will travel three 
hundred miles expressly to break your 
head. Take a glass of claret, Bob, and 
be true to your better nature ; for I sup- 
pose you have a better nature packed 
away somewhere, if one could but get 
at it. Those who have no children may 
laugh, but as a paterfamilias you should 
be ashamed to do so. And after all, this 
is a pretty serious business. As I sit 
here and dream and hope and pray, and 
try to compute the infinite responsibility 
which has come with this infinite joy, I 
am very humble, and I murmur, “ Who is 
sufficient ? who is sufficient?” And if 
you will look at the right-hand corner of 
this page, you will find a great splashy 
blot. Lachrymal, Bob, upon my word! 
*Tis time to write “ Yours, &e.” More- 
over, I am needed for some duty in the 
nursery. Pleasant dreams! Health and 
happiness to Señora Wagonero, and all 
the little doubleyous. With assurances, 
&e., I remain, &c., &e., 

PAUL POTTER. 


P. S.—Could you tell me the precise 
age at which Japanese children begin to 
learn the use of globes ? 


P. P. S—Do Spanish nurses use Daf- 
fy? Is there any truth in the statement 
of Don Lopez Cervantes Murillo, that 
Columbus was “ brought up by hand ” ? 


P. P. P. S—Could you give me the 
aggregate weight of all the children born 
in the Island of Formosa, from 1692 to 
the present time, with the proportion of 
the sexes, and the average annual mor- 
tality, and any other perfectly useless 
information respecting that island ? 

PyR 
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The Last Look. 


THE LAST LOOK. 


Naushon, September 22d, 1858. 


A 


BEHOLD—not him we knew! 
This was the prison which his soul looked through, 
Tender, and brave, and true. 


His voice no more is heard ; 
And his dead name—that dear familiar word— 
Lies on our lips unstirred. 


He spake with poet’s tongue ; 
Living, for him the minstrel’s lyre was strung: 
He shall not die unsung ! ; 


Grief tried his love, and pain ; 
And the long bondage of his martyr-chain 
Vexed his sweet soul,—in vain! 


It felt life’s surges break, 
As, girt with stormy seas, his island lake, 
Smiling while tempests wake. 


How can we sorrow more ? 
Grieve not for him whose heart had gone before 
To that untrodden shore ! i 


Lo, through its leafy screen, 
A gleam of sunlight on a ring of green, 
Untrodden, half unseen ! 


Here let his body rest, 
Where the calm shadows that his soul loved best 
May slide above his breast. 


Smooth his uncurtained bed ; 
And if some natural tears are softly shed, 
It is not for the dead. 


Fold the green turf aright ` 
For the long hours before the morning’s light, 
And say the last Good Night! 


And plant a clear white stone 
Close by those mounds which hold his loved, his own,— 
Lonely, but not alone. 


Here let him sleeping lie, 
Till Heaven’s bright watchers slumber in the sky, 
And Death himself shall die! 
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A SAMPLE OF 


Mr. Cates Cusnine,—‘ the Ajax of 
the Union,” as he has lately been styled, 
—for what reason we know not, unless 
that Ajax is chiefly known to the pub- 
lic as a personage very much in want 
of light,—Mr. Caleb Cushing has receiv- 
ed an invitation to dine in South Caroli- 
na. This extraordinary event, while it 
amply accounts for the appearance of the 
comet, must also be held to answer for 
the publication by Mr. Cushing of a let- 
ter almost as long, if not quite so trans- 
parent, as the comet’s tail. Craytonville 
is the name of the happy village, already 
famous as “ the place of the nativity” of 
Mr. Speaker Orr, and hereafter to be a 
shrine of pilgrimage, as the spot where 
Mr. Cushing might have gone through 
the beautiful natural processes of mastica- 
tion and deglutition, had he chosen. We 
use this elegant Latinism in deference to 
Mr. Ex-Commissioner Cushing; for, as he 
evidently deemed “ birth-place” too sim- 
ple a word for such a complex character 
as Mr. Orr, we could not think of coup- 
ling his own name, with so common a 
proceeding as eating his dinner. It may 
be sectionalism in us,—but, at the risk of 
dissolving the Union, we will not yield to 
any Southern man a larger share of the 
dictionary (unless it be Webster's) than 
we give to a gentleman who was born at 
—we beg pardon, the place of whose na- 
tivity was—Newburyport. 

Mr. Cushing has distinguished himself 
lately as the preacher-up of a crusade 
against modern philanthropy; and we 
do not wonder at it, if the offer of a din- 
ner be so rare as to demand in acknowl- 
edgment a lettér three columns long. 
Or perhaps he considered the offer it- 
self as an instance of that insane benev- 
olence which he reprobates, and accord- 
ingly punished it with an epistle the read- 
ing of which would delay the consumma- 
tion of the edacious treason till all the 
meats were cold and the more impatient 
conspirators driven from the table. Or 
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CONSISTENCY. 


were those who had invited him negrophi- 
lists, (to use Mr. Cushing’s favorite word,) 
and therefore deserving of such retribu- 
tion? Not at all; they were all leuco- 
philists, as sincere and warm-hearted as 
himself. Or perhaps this letter express- 
es Mr. Cushing’s notion of what a prop- 
er answer to a dinner-invitation should 
be. We have no “Complete Letter- 
Writer” at hand, and consequently can- 
not compare it with any classic models; 
but, if we remember rightly, that useful 
book is not in as many volumes as the 
Catalogue of the British Museum is to be, 
and the examples there given must neces- 
sarily be denied so sea-serpentine a volu- 
minousness. We suspect that the style is 
original with the Ex-Brigadier-Attorney- 
General, but, while we allow it the merit 
of novelty, we think there are some 
grave objections to its universal adoption. 
It would be a great check on hospitality ; 
for, by parity of reason, the invitation 
should be as tedious as the reply, and a 
treaty of dinner would take nearly as 
much time as a treaty of peace. This 
would be a great damage to the butchers, 
whose interests (to borrow a bit of politi- 
eal economy from Mr. Cushing's letter) 
are complementary to those of the dinner- 
giver and the diner. Again, it would be 
fatal to all conversation, supposing the 
dinner at last to take place; for the Am- 
phitryon, on the one hand, has already 
exploited everything he knows and does 
not know, from Sanconiathon, Manetho, 
and Berosus, to Dr. Hickok,—and the 
guests——but the thought of their united 
efforts is too appalling. In short, (if we 
may use that term in connection with such 
a subject,) we cannot believe, and cer- 
tainly do not hope, that Mr. Cushing’s 
system will ever become popular. Even 
if it should, we think that an improve- 
ment upon it might be suggested. We 
subjoin a form of invitation and answer, 
which any of our readers are at liberty 
to use, if they should ever need them. 
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Punkinopolis, 28th Sept., 1858. 
My dear N. N., 


I send, by the bearer, the Correspond- 
ence of Horace Walpole and Burkes 
“ Letters on a Regicide Peace,” which are, 
probably, as entertaining and eloquent as 
anything I could write. I send also Cicero 
“ De Amicitia,” Brillat-Savarin’s “ Physi- 
ologie du Gout,” the Works of Atheneus, 
and the “ Banquet” of Plato. If, after a 
perusal of these works, you are not con- 
vinced that I entertain the most friendly 
feelings towards you, and that I wish you 
to dine with me on this day twelvemonth, 
I do not know what further arguments to 
employ. 

Yours faithfully, 
ge. ge. 


Baldeagleville, Feb. 10, 1859. 
My dear &e. &c., 

The wagon, which accompanies this, 
will bring you a copy of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.” The reading of this 
choice morgeau of contemporary litera- 
ture will suggest to you nearly all I have 
to say in reply to your interesting commu- 
nication of the 28th September last. By 
reading, in succession, the articles Confu- 
cius, Fortification, Sandwich Islands, and 
Aisthetics, you will form some notion of 
the mingled emotions with which 

I remain 
Yours truly, 
NN. N. 


P. S. The amount of time required 
for mastering the Greek language, in 
order thoroughly to enjoy some passages 
of your charming note, alone prevents 
me from sending so full an answer as I 
should wish. 


In these days, when everybody’s cor- 
respondence is published as soon as he 
is dead,—or during his life, if he is unfor- 
tunate enough to be the Director of an 
Observatory, and there is a chance of in- 
juring him by the breach of confidence,— 
we cannot help thinking that the forms 
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we have given above are not only more 
compendious, but safer, than Mr. Cush- 
ing’s. If his method should come into 
vogue, posterity would be deprived of 
the letters of this generation for nearly 
a century by the time necessary to print 
them, and then, allowing for the imperious 
intervals of sleep, would hardly contrive 
to get through them in less than a couple 
of centuries more. We leave to those 
who have read Mr. Cushing’s reply to 
the Craytonville invitation the painful 
task of estimating the loss to the world 
from such a contingency. Meanwhile, 
the perplexing question arises,—If such 
be the warrior-statesman’s measure of 
gratitude for a dinner, what would be 
his scale for a breakfast or a dish of 
tea? Cæsar announced a victory in 
three words; but in this respect he was 
very inferior to Mr. Cushing, whose style 
is much more copious, and who shows as 
remarkable talents in the command of 
language as the other general did in 
the command of troops. 

On first reading Mr. Cushing’s letter, 
its obscurity puzzled us not a little. There 
are passages in it that would have pleased 
Lycophron himself, who wished he might 
be hanged if anybody could understand 
his poem. Dilution was to be expected 
in a production whose author had to 
make three columns out of “ Thank you, 
can’t come.” Even a person overrun- 
ning with the milk of human kindness, as 
Mr. Cushing, on so remarkable an occa- 
sion, undoubtedly was, might be pardoned 
for adopting the shift of dealers in the 
dearer vaccine article, and reinforcing 
his stores from a friendly pump. The 
expansiveness of the heart would nat- 
urally communicate itself to the diction. 
But, on the other hand, repeated experi- 
ments failed to detect even the most wa- 
tery flavor of conviviality in the com- 
position. The epistles of Jacob Behmen 
himself are not farther removed from any 
contamination with the delights of sense. 
Was this, then, a mere Baratarian ban- 
quet, a feast of reason, to which Mr. 
Cushing had been invited? Or did he 
intend to pay an indirect tribute of re- 
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spect to his ancestry by sending what 
would produce all the hilarious effect of 
one of those interminable Puritan graces 
before meat ? No, the dinner was a. real 
dinner,—the well-known hospitality of 
South Carolina toward Massachusetts am- 
bassadors forbids any other supposition, 
—and Mr. Cushing’s letter itself, however 
dark in some particulars, is clear enough 
in renouncing every principle and prac- 
tice of the founders of New England. 
We must find, therefore, some other rea- 
son why the Ex-Commander of the Pal- 
metto Regiment, when the Carolinians 
ask the pleasure of his society, gives them 
instead the agreeable relaxation of a ser- 
mon,—an example which, we trust, will 
not prove infectious among the clergy. 

It occurred to us suddenly that the 
next Democratic National Convention 
is to assemble in Charleston. It is not, 
therefore, too early to send in sealed pro- 
posals for the Presidency; and if this 
letter is Mr. Cushing’s bid, we must do 
him the justice to say that we think no- 
body will be found to go lower. We 
doubt if it will avail him much; but the 
precedent of Northern politicians going 
South for wool and coming back shorn 
is so long established, that a lawyer like 
himself will hardly venture to take ex- 
ception to it. Like his great namesake, 
the son of Jephunneh, he may bring back 
a gigantic bunch of grapes from this land 
of large promise and small fulfilment, 
but we fear they will be of the variety 
which sets the teeth on edge, and fills the 
belly with that east wind which might 
have been had cheaper at home. 

If, nevertheless, Mr. Cushing is desir- 
ous of being a candidate, it is worth while 
to consider what would be the principles 
on which he would administer the gov- 
ernment, and what are his claims to the 
confidence of the public. We are be- 
ginning to discover that the personal 
character of the President has a great 
deal to do with the conduct of the almost 
irresponsible executive head of the Re- 
public. What, then, have been Mr. 
Cushing's political antecedents, and what 
is his present creed ? 
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There are many points of resemblance 
between his character and career and 
those of the present Chancellor of the 
English Exchequer. Belonging to a 
part of the country whose opinions are 
to all intents and purposes politically 
proscribed, he has gone over to a party 
whose whole policy has tended to harass 
the commerce, to cripple the manufac- 
tures, and to outrage the moral sense of 
New England, and has won advance- 
ment and prominence in that party by 
his talents, contriving at the same time to 
make his origin a service rather than a 
detriment. Like Mr. Disraeli, he has 
been consistent only in devotion to suc- 
cess. Like him, accomplished, hand- 
some, plucky, industrious, and danger- 
ous, if unconvincing, in debate, he brings 
to bear on every question the immediate 
force of personal courage and readiness, 
but none of that force drawn from per- 
sistent principle, whose defeats are tutor- 
ings for victory. With a quick eye for 
the weak point of an enemy, and a knack 
of so draping commonplaces with rhetoric 
that they shall have the momentary air of 
profound generalizations, he is also, like 
him, more cunning in expedients than 
capable of far-seeing policy. Adroit in 
creating and fostering prejudice, acute in 
drawing metaphysical distinctions which 
shall make wrong seem right by showing 
that it is less wrong than it appeared, he 
is unable to see that public opinion is 
never moulded by metaphysics, and that, 
with the people, instinct is as surely per- 
manent as prejudice is transitory. Like 
Mr. Disraeli, versatile, he is liable to for- 
get that what men admire as a grace in 
the intellect they condemn as a defect in 
the character and conduct. Gifted, like 
him, with various talents, he has one which 
overshadows all the rest,—the faculty of 
inspiring a universal want of confidence. 
As a popular leader, the advantage which 
daring would have given him is more than 
counterpoised by an acuteness and re- 
finement of mind which have no sym- 
pathy with the mass of men, and which 
they in turn are likely to distrust from 
imperfect comprehension. _ IIl-adapted 
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for the rough-and-tumble contests of a 
Democracy, he is admirably fitted to be 
the minister or the head of an oligarchi- 
cal Republic. We wish all our Northern 
Representatives had the boldness and the 
abilities, we hope none of them will be 
seduced by the example, of Mr. Cushing. 

He is one of those able men whose 
imputed is even greater than their real 
mental capacity ; because the standard of 
ordinary men is suecess,—and success, of 
a certain kind, is assured to those mixed 
characters which combine the virtue of 
courage with the vice of unscrupulousness. 
An ambitious man, like Louis Napoleon, 
for example, who sets out with those two 
best gifts of worldly fortune, a face with 
nothing but brass and a pocket with 
nothing but copper in it, has a brilliant, 
if a short, career before him, and will be 
sure to gain the character of ability; for 
if ambition but find selfishness to work 
upon, it has that leverage which Archi- 
medes wished for. But time makes sad 
havoc with this false greatness, with this 
reputation which passes for fame, and 
this adroitness which passes for wisdom, 
with merely acute minds. When Plausi- 
bility and Truth divided the world be- 
tween them, the one chose To-day and 
the other To-morrow. 

To enable us to construct a theory of 
Mr. Cushing’s present position, we have 
two recent productions in print, — his 
Fourth of July Oration at New York, 
and his Letter to the Craytonyille Com- 
mittee. But he has seen too many as- 
pirants for the Presidency contrive to 
drown themselves in their inkstands, 
and is far too shrewd a man, to elabo- 
rate any documentary evidence of his 
opinions. If we arrive at them, it must 
be by a process of induction, and by 
gathering what evidence we can from 
other sources. Mr. Cushing knows very 
well that the multitude have nothing but 
a secondary office in the making of Pres- 
idents, and addresses to them only his 
words, while the initiated alone know 
what meaning to put on them. If, for 
example, when he says servant he means 
slave, when he says Negrophilist he 
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means Republican, and when he says 
false philanthropy he means the fairest 
instincts of the human heart, we have a 
right to suspect that there is also an 
esoteric significance in the phrases, Loy- 
alty to the Union, Nationality, and Con- 
servatism. 

Had a constituent of Mr. Cushing, in 
the Essex North District, taken a nap 
of twenty years,—(and if he had invit- 
ed his Representative to dinner, and got 
such an answer as the Craytonville let- 
ter, the supposition is not extravagant,) 
—what would have been his amaze- 
ment, on waking, to find his Member 
of Congress haranguing an assembly of 
Original Democrats in Tammany Hall! 
Caius Marcius -addressing the Volscian 
council of war would occur to him as 
the only historic parallel for such a 
rhetorical phenomenon. The one was 
an ideal, as the other is a commonplace 
example of the ludicrous contradictions 
in which men may be involved, who find 
in personal motives the justification of 
public conduct. That the chairman of 
the meeting should have had in his 
pocket a letter from the candidate of 
the Buffalo Convention, and that Mr. 
John Van Buren should have sat upon 
the platform, while the orator charged 
the leaders of the Republican Party with 
interested motives, were merely two of 
those incidental circumstances by which 
Fact always vindicates her claim to be 
more satiric than Fiction. But when 
Mr. Cushing speaks with exultation of 
the past and with confidence of the fu- 
ture of the Original Democratie Party, 
we can think of nothing like it but 
Charles II. taking the Solemn League 
and Covenant, with an unctuous allu- 
sion to the persecutions wr Covenanters 
have undergone, and the triumphs of 
vital piety to which we look forward. 

Mr. Cushing claims that the Demo- 
cratic Party has originated and carried 
through every measure that has become 
a part of the settled policy of the gov- 
ernment. ‘This is not very remarkable, 
if we consider that the party has been 
in power during by far the greater part 
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of our national existence, and that under 
our system the administration is practi- 
cally a dictatorship for four years. Mr. 
Everett long ago pointed out the advan- 
tage we should gain by having a respon- 
sible ministry. As it is, the representa- 
tive branch of our government is practi- 
cally a nullity. What with his immense 
patronage, the progress of events, and 
the chance of luring the opposing: party 
into by-questions, the Presidential Mi- 
cawber of the moment is almost sure that 
something will turn up to extricate him 
from the consequences of his own incom- 
petency or dishonesty. The only check 
upon this system is the chance that the 
temerity engendered by irresponsible 
power may lead the executive to meas- 


ures which, as in the case of Kansas, . 


shall open the eyes of thinking men to 
the real designs.and objects of those in 
office. An opposition is necessarily trans- 
itory in-its nature, if it be not founded 
on some principle which, reaching below 
the shifting sands of politics, rests upon 
the primary rock of morals and con- 
science. In such a principle only is 
found the nucleus of a party which the 
adverse patronage of a corrupt execu- 
tive can but strengthen by attracting 
from it its baser elements. Such an op- 
position the Democratic Party seems late- 
ly to have devoted all its policy to build 
up, and now, confronted with it, can find 
no remedy but in the abolishment of 
morals and conscience altogether. 

The Democratic Party, like the distin- 
guished ancestor of Jonathan Wild, has 
been impartially on both sides of every 
question of domestic policy which has 
arisen since it came into political exist- 
ence. It has been pro and con in regard 
to a Navy, a National Bank, Internal 
Improvements, Protection, Hard Money, 
and Missouri Compromise. Its leading 
doctrine was State Rights; its whole 
course of action, culminating in the Dred 
Scott decision, has been in the direction 
of Centralization. During all these chang- 
es, it has contrived to have the Constitu- 
tion always on its side by the simple ap- 
plication of Swifts axiom, “ Orthodoxy 
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is my doxy, Heterodoxy is thy doxy,” 
though it has had as many doxies as 
Cowley. Sometimes it has even had two 
at once, as in refusing to the iron of 
Pennsylvania the protection it gave to 
the sugar of Louisiana. Pennsylvania 
avenged herself by the fatal gift of Mr. 
Buchanan. ‘There is one exception to 
the amiable impartiality of the party,— 
it has been always and energetically pro- 
slavery. In this respect Mr. Cushing 
has the advantage of it, for he has been 
on both sides of the Slavery question al- 
so. It must be granted, however, that his 
lapse into Negrophilism was but a mo- 
mentary weakness, and that without it 
the Whig Party would have lost the ad- 
vantage of his character, and the lesson 
of his desertion, in Congress. He is said 
to be master of several tongues, and it 
is therefore quite natural that he should 
have held a different language at differ- 
ent times on many different questions. 
A creed so various that it seemed to 
be, not one, but every creed’s epitome, 
could not fail to be strangely attractive 
to a mind so versatile as that of Mr. 
Cushing ; yet we cannot deny to his con- 
version some remarkable features which 
give it a peculiar interest. In some re- 
spects his case offers a pleasing contrast to 
that of the Rev. John Newton; for, as the 
latter was converted from slave-trading 
to Christianity, so Mr. Cushing (whatever 
he may have renounced) seems to have 
embraced something very like the princi- 
ples which the friend of Cowper aban- 
doned,—another example of the beauti- 
ful compensations by which the balance 
of Nature is preserved. And his conver- 
sion was sudden enough to have pleased 
even Jonathan Edwards himself. Up to 
the ripe. age of forty-two he had been 
joined to his idols. It is a proverb, 
that he who is a fool at forty will be a 
fool at fourscore ; yet Mr. Cushing, who 
is certainly no fool, had been blind to 
the beauties of Original Democracy for 
a year or two beyond that alliterative 
era. The Whigs had just succeeded in 
electing their candidates, and it seemed 
as if nothing short of an almost Prov- 
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idential interposition could save him. 
That interposition came in the death of 
General Harrison, which took away the 
last earthly hope of Whig advancement. 
It was what the jockeys call “a very 
near thing.” But for that,—it is a sad 
thought,—Mr. Cushing might have been 
on our side now. This was the gratia 
operans. Mr. Tyler, who succeeded to 
the Presidency, had Democratic procliv- 
ities; this was the gratia codperans; and 
finally we see the gratia perficiens in 
the appointment of our catechumen to 
the Chinese .Commissionership. From 
the Central Flowery Kingdom he re- 
turned a full-blown Original Democrat. 
In 1853, Mr. Pierce, finding himself 
elected President for no-other reason ap- 
parently than that he had failed to dis- 
tinguish himself in the Mexican War, ap- 
pointed Mr. Cushing his Attorney-Gen- 
eral on the same benevolent principle, 
—consoling him for having to sheathe a 
bloodless sword by giving him a chance 
to draw the more dangerous Opinion. 
We have alluded only to such facts in 
Mr. Cushing’s history as are fresh in the 
remembrance of our readers; and it 
would not have been worth our while 
to allude even to these, if he had not 
seen fit to speak of the leading men 
of the Republican Party as “ danger- 
ous, because they have no fixed prin- 
ciple, no stable convictions, no samples 
of consistency to control their acts ; be- 
cause their only creed is what has been 
called the duty of success ; and because 
their success—the successful accomplish- 
ment of a sectional organization of the 
government on the ruins of its nation- 
ality—would be the de facto dissolution 
of the Union.” In his Letter he says 
also, that “ it is a fact humiliating to con- 
fess that the cant of negroism still has 
vogue as one of the minor instruments 
of demagoguy in Northern States.” The 
coolness of such charges, coming from 
Mr. Cushing, is below the freezing-point 
of quicksilver. Shall we take lessons in 
fixedness: of principle from the Whig- 
Antislavery Member from Federalist 
Essex ?—in stable convictions from the 
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Tyler-Commissioner to China ?—in con- 
sistency from the Democratic Attorney- 
General ?—in an amalgam of all three 
from the Coalition Judge? Shall we find 
a more pointed warning of the worthléss- 
ness of success in the words. than in the 
example of the orator? Since Reynard 
the Fox donned a friar’s hood, and, with 
the feathers still sticking in his whiskers, 
preached against the damnable heresy of 
hen-stealing, there has been nothing like 
this ! 

In China, they set great store by porce- 
lain that has been often broken and mend- 
ed again with silver wire, prizing it more 
highly than that which is sound and fresh 
from the hands of the potter. There is 
a kind of political character of the same 
description—hollow-ware, not generally 
porcelain, indeed,—cracked in every di- 
rection, but deftly bound together with 
silver strips of preferment, till it is consist- 
ent enough to serve all the need of its 
possessor in receiving large messes of the 
public pottage. How the Chinese would 
have admired Mr. Tyler’s Commissioner, 
if they had known the exquisite perfec- 
tion of crackle displayed in his political 
career! To be sure, the Chinese are our 
antipodes. 

The imputation of inconsistency is one 
to which every sound politician and ey- 
ery honest thinker must sooner or later 
subject himself. Fools and dead men are 
the only people who never change their 
opinions or their course of action. The 
course of great statesmen resembles that 
of navigable rivers, avoiding immovable 
obstacles with noble bends of concession, 
seeking the broad levels of opinion on 
which men soonest settle and longest 
dwell, following and marking the almost 
imperceptible slope of national tendency, 
yet forever recruited from sources nearer 
heaven, from summits where the gathered 
purity of ages lies encamped, and some- 
times bursting open paths of progress and 
civilization through what seem the eter- 
nal barriers of both. It is a loyalty to 
great ends, an anchored cling to solid 
principles, which knows how to swing 
with the tide, but not to be carried away 
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by it, that we demand in public men,— 
and not persistence in prejudice, same- 
ness of policy, or stolid antagonism to the 
inevitable. But we demand also that 
they shall not too lightly accept Wrong 
instead of Right, as inevitable; and there 
is a kind of change that is suspicious 
because it is sudden, — and detrimen- 
tal to the character in proportion as 
it is of advantage to the man; and the 
judgment of mankind allows a well- 
founded distinction between an altera- 
tion of policy compelled by events, and 
an abandonment of professed principles 
tainted with any suspicion of self-interest. 
We hold that a Representative is a trus- 
tee for those who elected him,—that his 
political apostasy only so far deserves the 
name of conversion as it is a conversion 
of what was not his to his own use and 
benefit; and we have a right to be im- 
patient of instruction in duty from those 
whom the hope of promotion could nerve 
to make the irrevocable leap from a de- 
feated party to a triumphant one, and 
who can serve either side, if so they 
only serve themselves. It is this kind of 
freedom from prejudice that has brought 
down our politics to the gambling level 
of the stock-market; it is this kind of un- 
lucky success, and the readiness of the 
multitude to forgive and even to applaud 
it, that justify the old sarcasm, Patibulum 
inter et statuam quàm leve discrimen ! 

It is not for inconsistencies of policy 
in matters of indifference that we should 
blame a man or a party, but for making 
questions of honor and morals matters 
of indifference. Inconsistency is to be 
settled, not by seeming discrepancies be- 
tween the action of one day and that of 
the next, but by the experience which 
enables us to judge of motives and im- 
pulses. Time, which reconciles apparent 
contradictions, impeaches real ones, and 
shows a malicious satirical turn, in forc- 
ing men into positions where they must 
break their own necks in attempting to 
face both ways. Nor is it for inconsis- 
tency that we condemn the Democratic 
Party. There are no trade-winds for 
the Ship of State, unless it be navigated 
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by higher principles than any the polit- 
ical meteorologists have yet discovered. 
But there have been mysterious move- 
ments, of late, which raise a violent pre- 
sumption that our Democratie captain 
and officers are altering the rig and 
adapting the hold of the vessel to suit 
the demands of a trafic condemned by 
the whole civilized world. They are 
painting out the old name, letter by let- 
ter, and putting “ Conservative” in its 
stead. They seem to fancy there is 
such a thing as a slave-trade-wind, and 
are attempting to beat up against what 
they profess to believe a local current and 
a gust of popular delusion. We think 
they are destined to find that they are 
striving against the invincible drift of 
Humanity and the elemental breath of 
God. It is an ominous consistency with 
which we charge the Democratic Party. 

Mr. Cushing affirms, that the Repub- 
licans have no argument but the “ery 
of Slavepower !”—which is as eloquent 
a one as the old Roman’s Delenda est 
Carthago, to those who know how many 
years of bitter experience, how many 
memories of danger and forebodings of 
aggression, are compressed in it. But 
he is mistaken; Democratic administra- 
tions have been busy in supplying argu- 
ments, and we complain rather of their 
abundance than their paucity. The re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise, the 
Kansas policy, which even office-holders 
who had gulped their own professions 
found too nauseous to swallow, and the 
Dred Scott decision,—if these be not 
arguments, then history is’ no teacher, 
and events have no logic. 

Mr. Cushing adroitly evades the real 
matter in issue, and assumes that it isa 
mere question of the relative amount of 
federal office secured by the North and 
the South respectively. This may be a 
very natural view of the case in a man 
whose map of nationality would seem to 
be bounded North by a seat in Congress, 
East by a Chinese Embassy, West by an 
Attorney-Generalship, and South by the 
vague line of future contingency; but it 
hardly solves the difficulty. With char- 
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acteristic pluck he takes the wolf by the 
ears. The charge being, that the power 
of the Slave States has been gaining a 
steady preponderance over that of the 
Free States by means of the federal ad- 
ministration, he answers it by saying that 
he has made it a subject of “ philosophic 
study,” and has found that Massachusetts 
has had a “pretty fair run of the power 
of the Union,”—whatever that may be. 
The phrase is unfortunate, for it reminds 
one too much of the handsome competence 
with which a father once claimed to have 
endowed his son in giving him the run of 
the streets since he was able to go alone. 
But let us test Mr. Cushing’s logie by an 
equivalent proposition. He is executor, 
we will suppose, of an estate to be divid- 
ed among sixteen heirs; he pays A his 
portion, and claims a discharge in full. 
What would not Mr. Buchanan give for 
a receipt by which office-seekers could be 
so cheaply satisfied ! 

“ Philosophic study,” to be sure! It 
may be easy for gentlemen, the chief part 
of whose productive industry has been 
the holding of office or the preparing of 
their convictions for the receipt of more, 
to be philosophic ; but it is not so easy for 
Massachusetts to be satisfied, when she 
sees only those of her children so re- 
warded who misrepresent her long-cher- 
ished principles, who oppose the spread 
of her institutions, who mock at her sense 
of right and her hereditary love of free- 
dom, and are willing to accept place as an 
equivalent for the loss of her confidence. 

` The question, Who is in oflice ? may be 
of primary importance to Mr. Cushing, 
but is of little consequence to the Free 
States. What concerns them is, How and 
in what interest are the offices admin- 
istered ? If to the detriment of free in- 
stitutions, then all the worse that sons 
of theirs can be found to do that part 
of the work which involves (as affairs are 
now tending) something very like person- 
al dishonor. It is no matter of pride to 
us that the South has never been able to 
produce a sailor skilful enough and bold 
enough to take command of a slaver. 
Mr. Cushing affects to see in the his- 
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tory of the Slavery Agitation nothing but 
a series of injuries inflicted by the North 
on the South. He charges “ some of the 
Northern States” with aets of aggression 
upon the South “ which would have been 
just cause of war as between foreign gov- 
ernments.” He prudently forbears to 
name any. Does he mean, that persons 
have been found in some of those States 
unnational enough, un-Original-Demo- 
cratic enough, to give a cup of water to a 
hunted Christian woman, or to harbor an 
outcast Christian man, without first sub- 
mitting their hair to a microscopic exami- 
nation? Does he mean, that we have 
sad hard things of our Southern breth- 
ren? Grose’s “Classical Dictionary of 
the Vulgar Tongue” is open to them as 
well as to us, and the Richmond “ South” 
is surely not in the habit of sprinkling the 
Northern subjects of its animadversion 
with rose-water. No,—what Mr. Cushing 
means is this,—that there are men at the 
North who will not surrender the princi- 
ples they have inherited from three revo- 
lutions because they are threatened with 
a fourth that will never come,—who do 
not consider it an adequate success in 
our experiment of self-government that 
we can produce such types of nationality 
as reckon the value of their country by 
the amount of salary she pays,—who will 
not believe that there is no higher kind 
of patriotism than complicity in every 
violent measure of an administration 
which redeems only its pledges to a fac- 
tion of Southern disunionists,—who will 
not admit that slave-holding is the only 
important branch of national industry, 
because the profession of that dogma 
enables unscrupulous men to enter the 
public service poor and to leave it rich. 
Has any citizen of a Southern State 
ever failed to obtain justice (that is to 
say, in the language of Original Democ- 
racy, his nigger) in a Northern court? 
Has Massachusetts ever mobbed an en- 
voy or brutally assaulted a Senator of 
South Carolina? Has any Northern 
State ever nullified an article of the 
Federal Constitution, as every seaboard 
Slave-State has always done in respect 
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to the colored citizens of the North? 
When a man’s allowing himself to be 
kicked comes to be reckoned an outrage 
on the kicker, then Mr. Cushing’s notion 
of what constitutes a “ just cause of war” 
will deserve as much consideration as 
Mr. G. T. Curtis’s theory that hustling 
a deputy-marshal is “levying” it. We 
can remember when the confirmation of 
an ambassador to England (where the 
eminent fitness of the nomination was 
universally conceded) was opposed by 
several Southern Senators on the ground 
that he had expressed an interest in the 
success of West India emancipation. If 
Original Democrats have their way, it 
will not be long before it is made con- 
structive treason to have read that chap- 
ter of the Acts of the Apostles which 
relates the misguided philanthropy of 
Philip in endeavoring to convert an Ethi- 
opian into anything but a chattel. 

We are inclined to think that a too 
amiable willingness to be kicked has been 
generally considered “just cause of war 
as between foreign governments,”— es- 
pecially on the part of the stronger of 
the two. History seems to show this,—and 
also, that the sooner a nation gets over its 
eccentric partiality for this kind of ap- 
peal to its reasoning faculty, the more 
likely it is to avoid the risks of war. At 
any rate, the forbearance of the South 
has been such, that, in spite of the great 
temptation, she has hitherto refrained 
from sending her fleets and armies north- 
ward, and we are glad to find that Mr. 
Cushing is inclined to take a cheerful 
view of the permanency of our institu- 
tions. He tells us, it is true, in one place, 
that the suecess of the Republican Party 
would be “the de facto dissolution of the 
Union”; but in a moment of calmer re- 
flection he assures us that there are thirty 
million Americans who stand ready “to 
devour and swallow up” the “ handful of 
negrophilist Union-haters.”. We have 
great faith in the capacity of the Ameri- 
can people, yet we somewhat doubt wheth- 
er any one of them could swallow up what 
he had already devoured, unless, indeed, 
he performed that feat which has hitherto 
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been the opprobrium of Jack-puddings, 
and jumped down his own throat after- 
wards. However, a man of Mr. Cush- 
ing’s warmth of nature might well find 
himself carried beyond the regions of 
ordinary rhetoric in contemplating so 
beautiful and affecting a vision, and it is 
enough that we have the consolation of 
knowing that he either spoke with a dis- 
regard of the census, which we cannot 
believe possible in one so remarkable for 
accuracy of statement, or that he aequits 
every man, woman, and child im the 
country of any hostility to the Union. 
It is cheering to have this matter set 
finally at rest by so eminent an author- 
ity, and we are particularly glad that the 
necessity for so painful an experiment in 
swallowing is a great way off; for, though 
a “handful” would not go far among so 
many, yet, if its components be as un- 
pleasant as Mr. Cushing represents them, 
it would certainly give a colie to every 
patriot who got a bite. After so gener- 
ous an exculpation of the American peo- 
ple from any desire to pull their own 
house about their ears, we are left to con- 
clude that the only real danger to be ap- 
prehended, in case of a Republican suc- 
cess, is a de facto and de jure dissolution 
of that ution between certain placemen 
and their places which has lasted so long 
that they have come to look on it as 
something Constitutional. When that day 
is likely to arrive, we shall see such sam- 
ples of consistency, and such instances of 
stable conviction, in finding out on which 
side of their bread. the butter lies, as can- 
not fail to gratify even Mr. Cushing him- 
self. 

But we must not congratulate ourselves 
too soon. In the interval between the 
fifth of July, when his oration was deliv- 
ered, and the seventh of August, which is 
the date of the Craytonville letter, Mr. 
Cushing seems to have reviewed his opin- 
ion on the state of the Union. There is 
more cause for alarm than appeared on 
the surface ; but this time it is not because 
we have fallen out of love with the South, 
but that we have become desperately en- 
amored of negroes. Nurses will have to 
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scare their refractory charges with anoth- 
er-bugaboo ; for the majority of Massachu- 
setts infants would jump at the chance 
of being carried off by the once terrible 
Ugly Black Man. Our great danger is 
from Negrophilism ; though Mr. Cushing 
seems consoled by the fact, that it is a 
danger to Massachusetts, and not to South 
Carolina. We think Mr. Cushing may 
calm his disinterested apprehensions. We 
believe the disease is not ‘so deep-seated 
as he imagines; and as we sce no reason 
to fear the immediate catastrophe of the 
Millennium from any excess of benevo- 
lence on the part of Mr. Cushing and his 
party toward white men, (whose cause 
he professes to espouse,) we are inclined 
to look forward with composure to any 
results that are likely to follow from spo- 
radic cases of sympathy with black ones. 
There is no reason for turning alarmist. 
In spite of these highly-colored forebod- 
ings, it will be a great while before our 
colored fellow-citizens, or fellow-denizens, 
(or whatever the Dred Scott decision has 
turned them into,) will leave mourning- 
cards in Beacon Street, or rear mulatto- 
hued houses on that avenue which it is 
proposed to build from the Public Garden 
into the sunset. 

It is adroit in Mr. Cushing thus to shift 
the front of his defence, but it is dread- 
fully illogical. It is very convenient to 
make it appear that this is a quarrel of 
races; for, in such a case, a scruple of 
prejudice will go farther than a hundred- 
weight of-argument. In assuming to be 
the champion of the downtrodden whites 
against the domineering blacks, Mr. Cush- 
ing enlists on his side the sympathy and 
admiration which are sure to follow the 
advocate of the weak and the defenceless. 
He comes home to New England, finds 
his own color proscribed, and at once 
takes the part of amicus curie for the 
weak against the strong in the forum of 
Humanity. We do not wonder, that a 
gentleman, who has devoted so much 
ingenuity, so much time and talent, to 
making black appear white, should at last 
deaden the nicety of his sense for the dis- 
tinction between the two, and thus reverse 
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the relation of the two colors; but we do 
wonder, that, in choosing Race as a con- 
venient catchword, he should not see 
that he is yielding a dangerous vantage- 
ground to the Native American Party, 
whose principles he seems so pointedly 
to condemn. We say seems, —for he is 
carefully indefinite in his specifications, 
and hedges his opinions with a thicket 
of ambiguous phrases, which renders it 
hard to get at them, and leaves oppor- 
tunity for future evasion. If a war of 
race be justifiable in White against 
Black, why not in so-called Anglo-Sax- 
ons against Kelts? The one is as fool- 
ish and as wicked as the other, and the 
only just method of solution is the honest 
old fair field and no favor, under which 
every race and every individual man will 
assume the place destined to him in the 
order of Providence. We have a great 
distrust of ethnological assumptions ; for 
there is, as yet, no sufficient basis of ob- 
served fact for legitimate induction, and ` 
the blood in the theorist’s own veins is al- 
most sure to press upon the brain and dis- 
turb accurate vision, or his preconceptions 
to render it impossible. Gervinus reads 
the whole history of Europe in the two 
words, Teutonic and Romanic ; Words- 
worth believed that only his family could 
see a mountain; Dr. Prichard, led astray 
by a mistaken philanthropy, believed col- 
or to be a matter of climate; and Dr. 
Nott considers that the outline shown by 
a single African hair on transverse sec- 
tion is reason enough for the oppression 
of a race. If the black man be radi- 
cally inferior to the white, or radically 
different from him, the folly of white- 
washing him will soon appear. But, on 
the other hand, if his natural relation to 
the white man be that of slave to mas- 
ter, our Southern brethren have wasted 
a great deal of time in prohibitory and, 
obscurantist legislation ; they might as 
well have been passing acts to prevent 
the moon from running away, or to make 
the Pleiades know their place. 

It will be a blessed day for the world 
when men are as* willing to help each 
other as they are to assist Providence. 
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The “London Cotton-Plant,” a journal 
established to sustain the interests of 
Slavery in the Old World, is almost over- 
powered with acute distress for the Or- 
der of Creation, and offers its sustaming 
shoulder to the System of the Universe. 
“ Fear nothing,” it seems to say, “ glori- 
ous structure of the Divine Architect! 
Giddings shall not touch you, nor shall 
Seward lay his sacrilegious hand on 
you!” “Who are ye?” murmurs the 
Voice, “that would reédit the works of 
the Almighty?” “ Sublime, but misguid- 
ed object of our compassion, we prefer 
to remain in the modest seclusion of 
namelessness, but we are published at 
Red-Lion Court, Fleet Street, and are 
sold for one shilling!” To judge from 
Mr. Cushing’s letter, he has studied this 
organ of the sympathizers with the Pre- 
established Harmonies,—certainly there is 
a singular coincidence in the sentiments 
of both, so far as we can make them out. 
Both call themselves conservative, both 
are anti-philanthropists, both claim that 
public opinion is tending in the direction 
of their views, both affirm that their cause 
is that of the white man, and both appear 
to mean by white man the same thing,— 
the owner of a slave. 

But is not Mr. Cushing’s anxiety mis- 
directed, and wilfully so, in seeking the 
material for its forebodings of danger to 
the Union in the Free States? The 
only avowed disunionists of the North 
are the radical Abolitionists, whose posi- 
tion is the logical result of their admit- 
ting that under the Constitution it is im- 
possible to touch Slavery where it exists, 
and who, therefore, seek in a dissolution 
of the federal compact an escape from 
complicity with what they believe an 
evil and a wrong,—with what, till within 
the last twenty years, was conceded to 
be such by the South itself. If Mr. 
Cushing be so great an admirer of sta- 
bility in conviction, he might have found 
in these men the subject of something 
other than vituperation. There are men 
among them’ who might have won the 
foremost places of political advancement, 
could they have sacrificed their princi- 
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ples to their ambition, could they believe 
that public honors would heal as well as 
hide the wounds of self-respect. It is the 
South that advocates disunion, from sec- 
tional motives, and adds the spice of trea- 
son. The “London Cotton-Plant” says,— 


“Tf she [the South] is denied ‘equality’ 
within the Union, she can have ‘ indepen- 
dence’ out of it. Already in European cab- 
inets the possibility of this contingency is 
contemplated. We but perform a public duty 
when we tell Mr. Douglas that there is in 
Europe more than one power able and willing 
and prepared to take the Cotton States of Amer- 
ica, and with them the other ‘ Slave’-States, so- 
called by free-negroists, under their protection, 
as valuable and desirable allies. . . . And 
more, he can say by authority thai she [the 
South] has active and successful agents in every 
part of Europe preparing the way for equal ex- 
istence, commercially as well as politically, so 
long as the Union exists, or the active support of 
powerful allies, if driven as a last resort to ap- 
peal to the civilized world against tyranny and 
oppression.” * 

But what does the “ Cotton-Plant” un- 
derstand by “equality”? Nothing less 
than the reopening of the slave-trade. 
Speaking of the chance that the captured 
slaves of the “ Echo” would be sent back 
to Africa, and resenting such a procedure 
as “a brand upon our section and upon 
our social condition,” it affirms that 


“This labor-question of the South does 
not depend upon such miserable clap-trap 
as Kansas or the Fugitive Slave Law. It 
rests upon a full, open, and deliberate recog- 
nition of the rights of the Southern people; 
and the Senator from Illinois, by moving the 
abrogation of the so-called slave-trade treaty 
with England, allowing the South to supply her- 
self with labor as she may see fit, would give, 
indeed, unquestioned assurance of his disposi- 
Hon and courage to follow the principle of the 
white-basis to its logical and constitutional con- 
sequence.” i 

It declares that the sending home of 
the Africans would be “a practical re- 
versal of the Dred Scott decision,” and 
adds, —“ We have no fear that our peo- 
ple will long remain passive under such 
an accumulating weight of inequality.” + 

Is not this explicit enough? and does 


* London Cotton-Plant, 21st August, 1858. 
t Ibid. 18th September, 1858, 
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not the “ white-basis” sufficiently explain 
what is meant by the systematic depre- 
ciation of the colored race in Mr. Cush- 
ing’s letter ? 

The Democratic Party is the party of 
“Progress.” What is the direction of that 
progress likely to be? What is the les- 
son of the past? Hitherto this party has 
beenthe ally and the tool, not of the mod- 
erate, but of the extreme propagandists 
of the South. The Carolinians with their 
Scotch blood received also a strong infu- 
sion of Scotch logic. They felt that their 
system was inconsistent with the immor- 
tal assertion of Jefferson in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and with the princi- 
ples of the Revolution,—that its extension 
was a direct reversal of the creed and the 
policy of the men by whom our frame of 
government was established. They ac- 
cepted the alternative, and assumed the 
aggressive. The principles of the Revo- 
lution must be crushed out, the traditions 
of the Fathers of the Republic repudi- 
ated,—and that, too, by means of the 
party calling itself Democratic, through 
which alone the South could control the 
policy of the government. 

Accordingly, a reaction was put in mo- 
tion and steadily pressed, precisely simi- 
lar in kind to that organized by Louis 
Napoleon against the principles of the 
French Revolution, and supported by 
precisely the same warnings of the dan- 
ger of civil commotion, and by appeals to 
the timidity of Property and the cupidity 
of Trade. The party which had so long 
vaunted the derivation of its fundamental 
truth from the Law of Nature was com- 
pelled to make it a part of its creed that 
there was nothing higher than an ordi- 
nance of man. The party of State-Rights 
was forced to proclaim that a decision of 
the Supreme Court was sovereign over 
all the rights of the States. The party 
whose leading dogma it is, that all power 
proceeds from and resides in the people, 
that all government rests on the consent 
of the governed, was driven into refusing 
to submit a constitution to the people 
whose destiny was to be decided by it. 
And all this has been done, not for the 
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security of Slavery where it exists, but 
to serve the truculent purposes of its in- 
definite extension. To acquiesce in the 
honesty and justice of such a course of 
policy as the last few years have shown, 
to assist in inaugurating a future that 
shall accord with it, is nationality and 
conservatism! No wonder Mr. Cushing 
is charmed with the consistency of his 
new allies. Do they propose to steal 
Cuba ?—they are the party who would 
extend the area of Freedom. Do they 
make Slavery a matter of federal con- 
cern by means of the Supreme Court? 
—they are the party who maintain that 
it is an affair of local law. Do they 
disfranchise a race ?—they are the party 
of equal rights. And the whole wretch- 
ed imbroglio of creed which is the con- 
demnation of their action, and of action 
which is the death of their creed, is 
dubbed Nationality. If sectionalism be 
the reverse of all this, we confess that we 
prefer sectionalism. Itis a nationality 
which has no Northern half, a conserva- 
tism which abolishes all our heroic tradi- 
tions. 

If the Democratic Party has been 
urged to such extreme measures and 
such motley selfstultification by the 
pressure of the South, if every down- 
ward step has been only the more likely 
to be taken because it seemed impossible 
six months before, what are we not to 
look for, now that its leaders are embold- 
ened by success, and its lieutenants are 
eager for more plunder at the easy price 
of more perfidy? Already, as we have 
seen, the reopening of the slave-trade 
is demanded; already fresh enactments 
are called for, expressly to render it 
in future impossible for the people of a 
Territory to loosen the grip of Slavery, 
as those of Kansas have done. And to 
prepare the way for this, we are forced 
to hear continual homilies on the suprem-+ 
acy of law, on what are called “legal 
conscience” and “legal morality,”—phra- 
ses which sound well, but cover nothing 
more than the absurd fallacy, that every- 
thing is legal which can by any hocus- 
pocus be got enacted. 
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The doctrine, that there is no higher 
law than the written statute, is but one 
of the symptoms of the steady drift of 
our leading politicians toward material- 
ism, toward a faith which makes the 
products of man’s industry of more value 
than man himself, and finds the god of 
this lower world in the law of demand 
and supply. “Cotton is King!” say 
such reasoners as Mr. Cushing ;—“ Con- 
science is King!” said such actors as the 
Puritans. To have a moral sense may 
be very unwise, very visionary, very 
unphilosophic ; but most men are foolish 
enough to have one, and the enforcing 
of any law which wounds it is sure to 
arouse a resistance thoroughly pervading 
their whole being and lasting as life it- 
self. The carrying away of a single 
fugitive * gave the Republicans a tenure 
of power in Massachusetts, as firm, and 
likely to be as enduring, as that of the 
Whigs was once. The propagandists 
of Slavery overreached themselves when 
they compelled the people of the North 
to be their accomplices. The higher law 
is not a thing men argue about, but act 
upon. People who admit the right of 
property a thousand miles off go back to 
first principles when the property comes 
to their door in the upright form of man 
and appeals for sympathy with a human 
voice. 

Mr. Cushing represents Massachusetts 
to be a Babel of isms, so many square 
miles of Bedlam, from Boston Corner 
to Provincetown. Is this intended as a 
depreciation of our free institutions, by 
showing the results to which they inevi- 
tably lead? Has a Rarey for vicious 
hobbies been a desideratum so long, 
and has such a benefactor of his species 
found his avatar at last in Mr. Cushing ? 
He tells us, however, that the delusion of 
Negrophilism, that is, Republicanism, is 
on the wane, and is destined to speedy 
extinction. The very extravagancies he 
speaks of as so rife and so rampant are 
to us evidence of the contrary. They 


* It is a coincidence that the recapture of 
runaways did more than anything else to 
abolish villanage in England. 
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prove the depth to which the religious in- 
stincts of the Northern people have been 
stirred upon the question of Slavery. 
Such extravagancies have accompanied 
every great moral movement of mankind. 
The Reformation, the great Puritan Re- 
bellion, the French Revolution, brought 
them forth in swarms. A profound his- 
torical thinker, Gervinus, remarks, that 
the political enthusiasm of a nation is 
slow to warm and swift to cool, but that 
its moral enthusiasm is quickly stirred 
and long in subsiding. Thinking men 
will ask themselves whether the isms Mr. 
Cushing enumerates be not the exter- 
nal symptoms of such an enthusiasm,— 
and whether it be wise, under the names 
of “ Nationality” and “ Conservatism,” 
to urge aggressions to the point where it 
becomes the right and the duty of men 
to consider the terrible necessity of a 
change in their system of government; 
whether it be unpatriotic to resist the ex- 
tension of a system which makes the mass 
of the population an element of danger 
and weakness in the body politic, as its 
advocates admit by their scheme for a 
foreign protectorate of their proposed in- 
dependent organization,—a system which 
renders public education impossible, ex- 
hausts the soil, necessitates sparseness of 
population, and demoralizes the govern- 
ing classes.* 

The ethical aspects of Slavery are not 
and cannot be the subject of consideration 
with any party which proposes to act un- 
der the Constitution of the United States. 
Nor are they called. upon to consider its 
ethnological aspect. Their concern with 
it is confined to the domain of polities, and 


* See Coss on Slavery, (Philadelphia: 
T. & J. W. Johnson & Co., 1858,) where these 
admissions are made. (Introd. pp. 218-220.) 
This work, written by Mr. Thomas R. R. 
Cobb, of Georgia, is, considering the natural 
prepossessions of the author, singularly calm 
and candid. We commend it to our readers, 
as bringing together a great deal of informa- 
tion, and still more as showing the remark- 
able change which has come over the South- 
ern mind, even among moderate men, on the 
subject of Slavery. We shall take a future 
occasion to notice it more fully. 
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they are not called to the discussion of 
abstract principles, but of practical meas- 
ures. The question, even in its political 
aspect, is one which goes to the very 
foundation of our theories and our insti- 
tutions. It is simply,—Shall the course 
of the Republic be so directed as to sub- 
serve the interests of aristocracy or of de- 
mocracy ?- Shall our Territories be occu- 
pied by lord and serf, or by intelligent 
freemen ?—by laborers who are owned, or 
by men who own themselves ? ‘The Re- 
publican Party has no need of appealing 
to prejudice or passion. In this case, 
there is a meaning in the phrase, Mani- 
* fest Destiny. America is to be the land 
of the workers, the country where, of all 
others, the intelligent brain and skilled 
hand of the mechanic, and the patient 
labor of those who till their own fields, 
are to stand them in greatest stead. We 
are to inaugurate and carry on the new 
system which makes Man of more value 
than Property, which will one day put 
the living value of industry above the 
dead value of capital. Our republic was 
not born under Cancer, to go backward. 
Perhaps we do not like the prospect ? 
Perhaps we love the picturesque charm 
with which novelists and poets have in- 
vested the old feudal order of things ? 
That is not the question. This New 
World of ours is to be the world of great 
workers and small estates. .The freemen 
whose capital is their two hands must 
inevitably become hostile to a system 
clumsy and barbarous like that of Sla- 
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very, which only carries to its last result 
the pitiless logic of selfishness, sure at 
last to subject the toil of the many to 
the irresponsible power of the few. 

It may temporarily avail the Party of 
Slavery-Extension to announce itself as 
the party of the white man, of the sacred- 
ness of property, and the obligation of law; 
it may draw to their ranks a few well- 
meaning persons, whose easy circumstan- 
ces make them uneasy,—a few leaders of 
defunct parties, with a general capacity 
for misdirection and nobody to misdirect ; 
but it will avail the Republican Party 
more to claim and to prove that it is the 
party of Man, no matter what his color 
or creed or race,—of the sacredness of 
that property which every human being 
has in himself;—and of the obligation 
of that law which outlives legislatures 
and statute-books, and is the only real 
security of all law. The cry of “ Conserv- 
atism” may be efficacious for a season ; 
but time will make plainer and plainer 
the distinction between the false conserv- 
atism which for its own benefit would keep 
things as they are, which smooths immi- 
nent ruin delusively over, as Niagara is 
smoothest on the edge of the abyss, and 
that true conservatism which works upon 
things as they are, to prepare them for 
what they must be,—recognizes the neces- 
sity of change, to forestall revolution with 
healthy development,—and believes that 
there is no real antagonism between Old 
and New, but only a factitious one, the 
result of man’s obstinacy or self-seeking. 
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Brief Expositions of Rational Medicine: To 
which is prefixed The Paradise of Doctors, 
a Fable. By Jacos Bientow, M. D., 
Late President of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, Physician of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, ete. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson, and Company, 
13, Winter Street. 1858. 


Two doctrines, each containing a frac- 
tion of truth, have lain soaking in the 
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mind of our free-and-easy community so 
long, that what strength they had is well- 
nigh got out of them. 

Doctrine the first is, that a man who 
has devoted himself to a particular call- 
ing is to be considered necessarily ig- 
norant thereof,—and that certain babes 
and sucklings in that particular branch of 
knowledge, and all others, are to be ac- 
cepted as the true oracles with regard to 
its mysteries. 
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Doctrine the ‘second is, that every new 
theory accepted by any number of per- 
sons has some important truth at the bot- 
tom of it. 

The first of these doctrines has its real 
meaning. It is true that there may be a 
common feeling of justice ia the minds of 
ignorant people which shall override the 
decisions of a learned Chief-Justice. It 
is true that a man may brutalize himself 
by a contemplation of theological cruelties, 
until decent parents are ashamed to have 
their children listen to his libels on the 
Father of All. It is true that a physician 
may become such a drug-peddling routin- 
ist, that sensible mothers see through him, 
and know enough to throw his trash out 
of the window as soon as he turns his back. 

The second doctrine has its real mean- 
ing. Until men turn into beasts, they 
must have some arguments addressed to 
their reason before they will believe, and 
still more before they will act. Spiritual- 
ism has its significance, as an appeal from 
the gross materialism and heathen ideas 
of another life so commonly entertained. 
Mormonism has its logic, as an appeal from 
the enforced celibacy of one sex, and to 
the Oriental Abrahamic instincts of the 
other. Homeeopathy has its fraction of 
sanity, as a protest against that odious ten- 
dency of physicians to give nauseous stuff 
to people because they are ailing, which 
sickened the pages of old pharmacopeias 
with powders of earthworms and album 
Grecum, and even now makes illness ter- 
rible where it reigns unrebuked. 

Swallow these two paragraphs of con- 
cession as the infusion drawn from those 
two doctrines laid down at starting, and 
throw away the effete axioms as fit only 
for old women to coddle and drench them- 
selves withal. Having done this, the reader 
is ready for the book the title of which we 
have prefixed. 

Dr. Bienrow’s name is a guaranty that 
it shall contain many thoughts in not over- 
many words. It is a pledge that we shall 
be emancipated from all narrow techni- 
calities and officinal idols, while following 
his guidance. As a man of rare sagacity 
and wide range of knowledge, a man of 
science before he became a leading practi- 
tioner in the highest range of his profes- 
sion, a philosopher whom his fellows have 
thought worthy to preside over their de- 
liberations, a physician whom his brethren 
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have honored with their highest office, 
though no man among them ever assailed 
the pleasing and profitable delusions of 
his craft so sharply,—he may well be lis- 
tened to, even though he has given his life 
to the subject on which he writes. 

As this little book is neither (to speak 
in pharmaceutic phrase) the water, nor the 
spirit, but the very essential oil, of the 
author’s thoughts on the matters of which 
he treats, it is only by a destructive analy- 
sis we can resolve it into its elements. 
We shall only touch upon its contents, and 
recommend the book itself to all who have 
ever known sickness, or expect ever to 
know it, or to have a friend liable to it. 

“ The Paradise of Doctors ” is a pleasant 
bait to those wary readers who will bite 
at the bare hook of quackery, but must be 
tempted before they will venture into a 
book of medicine which has not lying as 
its staple material. 

Then comes a consideration of the five 
methods of treating disease now most 
prevalent in civilized countries ; namely, 
1. The Artificial. 2.The Expectant. 3. 
The Homeopathic. 4. The Exclusive. 
5. The Rational. 

Perfect candor, perfect clearness, the 
good-nature of a successful man above all 
petty jealousies, the style of a scholar who 
has hardly an equal among us in his pro- 
fession and few equals out of it, the honesty 
which belongs to science, and the acute- 
ness which is conferred by practice mark 
this brief essay. It follows in the same 
course of thought as the admirable “ Dis- 
course on Self-limited Diseases,” the de- 
livery of which many years ago marked 
the commencement of a new epoch in the 
movement of the medical mind among us. 
An hour’s reading given to this new lesson 
of wisdom will turn many a self-willed, 
proud-hearted medical skeptic into a hum- 
ble and consistent patient of the regular 
profession. 


Thoughts on Matter and Force: or Marvels 
that encompass us: comprising Sugges- 
tions illustrative of the Theory of the 
Universe. By Tuomas Ewnank. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1858. 


Tux human longing for the Infinite is as 
strong now as it was when the first ology, 
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aiming to grasp it, conceived its first myth, 
and comprehended something so far below 
what humanity itself now is or knows, that 
we use it, along with the more recent pro- 
ductions of Mrs. Goose, to amuse children. 
This persistent trait in human nature is 
truly noble, however fruitless. But it is 
not altogether fruitless. Though the intel- 
lectual world has really come no nearer 
the object of its search, it has advanced far 
beyond its starting-point, and made valua- 
ble progress, which a lower motive could 
never have prompted. The wisest of mean 
men, as he was the meanest of wise ones, 
did very well to check the metaphysical 
modes and tendencies of human study, and 
advise the previous comprehension of facts 
within reach. This worldly wisdom has 
already made us all wonderfully rich in 
the chariots and horses of thought. The 
consequence is, we now rush forth into 
the infinite in various directions, and, from 
inconceivable distances of time and space, 
bring home marvels that are truly sub- 
lime. 

Mr. Ewbank’s “Suggestions” are of 
this sort, though the turn-out with which 
he has been exploring the boundless is not, 
perhaps, quite up to the latest improve- 
ments in the Baconian carriage-factory. 
There can be no doubt of the boldness with 
which his really modest and unpretending 
little book grapples with the largest of all 
subjects, whatever we may think of its 
success. Postulating, for the purpose of 
his cosmogony, two, and only two, abso- 
lute entities, — matter and spirit,— Mr. 
Ewbank makes force a property or attri- 
bute of the former, which the latter can 
only direct or make use of, not originate. 
He does not admit that spirit can overcome 
the inertia of matter. Whatever inertia 
may be, it is superable or destructible only 
by the force or motion of matter itself,— 
matter being incapable of rest. “Instead 
of matter being innately inert,” says Mr. 
Ewbank, “as many think, motion is its 
natural condition.” How the spiritual di- 
rection—or shall we call it bossing ?—of mo- 
tion or force (which only, according to Mr. 
Ewbank, produces results) applies itself,— 
what is its point d'appui, its mode of mod- 
ifying, its why of causing,—he does not 
attempt to explain to us. He recognizes 
the universal gravitating or contractile 
force, from which, as successive sequences, 
proceed heat and expansion; but he does 
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not suggest'that spirit has any more to do 
with the first than with any succeeding 
term in the series. It exerts no force, 
moves nothing; yet spirit produces all the 
results. “No regular oF useful form,” 
says our author, “can be produced by un- 
bridled force. Intelligence must be pres- 
ent.” So it is the business of the spirit to 
bridle foree,—or matter’s motion,—mount 
the restless steed, and ride to a purpose! 
Shall we ever see the bits of that bridle ? 

On the subject of material form, we find 
the following passage, which, while, per- 
haps, the most original in the book, is to 
us the least instructive :— 


“ However multiplied interior actions may 
be, the universe, as a whole, must have a 
common movement, or none. One division can- 
not, in relation to the. rest, stand still, lag be- 
hind, fly off, or diverge from its place, without 
destroying all unity. The earth is full of mo- 
tions; but they do not interfere with her gen- 
eral and uniform motion. So it is with the 
universal orb: its rotation is, we believe, fun- 
damental,—the basis of all other movements, 
without which there could be none other. 

“In everything, there is virtue in FORM; 
and we surmise that vastly more depends on 
the configuration and movement of matter, as 
one mass, than has been suspected. As per- 
fect a whole as any of its parts, must not the 
universe haye a definable outline or shape,— 
one to which nothing amorphous can possibly 
belong? What is its figure? It can hardly 
be a cube, cylinder, or prism of any kind: 
indeed, we might as reasonably suppose it a 
three-sided figure as one bounded at all by 
straight lines. No one extending in one direc- 
tion more than in another could have met the 
exigencies of creation; and that the universe 
is a sphere may also be inferred from fluid 
matter naturally assuming that form,—per- 
haps because its elements have it. Had 
atoms been bounded by plane surfaces, so, 
we may suppose, had worlds, drops of water, 
and soap-bubbles. 

“ The universe is spherical, then, because 
its molecules are: and it moves, because they 
are incapable of rest.” 


Does this mean that the totality of mat- 
ter is finite ?—that it can be viewed, spirit- 
ually, from the outside,—even from such a 
distance as to appear infinitely small? If . 
so, can there be infinite power, either ma- 
terial or spiritual? If the universe is 
spherical because its molecules are, can 
the molecules compose any other than the 
spherical form? Do we gain much by 
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reasoning from’ an assumption below the 
xen of the microscope to a conclusion 
above that of the telescope ? 

Mr. Ewbank, however, does not often in- 
dulge in a logical stride so long or on such 
shaky footing as this. Through more or 
less cloudiness of' expression, he gives us 
many striking and satisfactory views, look- 
ing towards a complete synthesis of the 
glorious system of things to which we be- 
long, makes out the universe as habitable 
and cheerful as it is wide, and leaves us 
admiring its good more than marvelling at 
its evil. He maintains that all solar and 
planetary bodies have a central, vital heat, 
produced and maintained by the same 
cause,—to wit, the gravitating or condens- 
ing force; its intensity being as the mass. 
In the sun, the mass is so great, that, in 
spite of its inferior density, more and in- 
tenser heat is generated by condensation 
than in any or all of the planets. If the 
whole orb is not incandescent, there is 
such intense heat in its central portion as 
to generate gases, which, being thrown up 
through its atmosphere, to a height at least 
as great as the whole diameter of our globe, 
condense there again with an ineffably 
brilliant combustion. The solid crust of 
the sun, he thinks, may be comparatively 
cool,—as cool, perhaps, as our tropical cli- 
mates,—by the favor of cloud-curtains, 
which operate as screens, and reflect off 
into space the heat of the combustion 
overhead. He might have given more 
reasons than he has for this conclusion. 
Whether our terrestrial aurora-borealis is 
caused by the combustion of gases that 
have been generated by internal heat or 
not, we know that the combustion of gas 
in the upper regions of our atmosphere 
would not warm the surface of the earth 
much more than it would that of the moon. 
It is easy enough to make out, from facts 
which our terrene science has revealed to 
us, how the sun may be a perpetual foun- 
tain of light, heat, and force to its most 
distant planets, without having itself any 
superabundance of either of these emana- 
tions for its own domestic consumption. 
The solar population may have no more 
sunshine than we do, and may have even 
that mitigated with the luxury of ice- 
creams, if not with that of arctic explora- 
tions and polar bears. Whether they have 
as good opportunities as we for astronom- 
ical observations is a little doubtful; but 
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their thermological studies must flourish 
abundantly, to say nothing of their advan- 
tages in pyrotechnics. 


A Text-Book of Vegetable and Animal Physi- 
ology, designed for the Use of Schools, Sem- 
inaries, and Colleges in the United States. 
By Henry Goapsy, M. D., Professor 
of Vegetable and Animal Physiology 
and Entomology in the State Agricul- 
tural College of Michigan, Fellow of 
the Linnzan Society of London, etc., etc. 
Embellished with upwards of four hun- 
dred and fifty Illustrations. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 346 and 348, 
Broadway. 1858. 


Tue name of Mr. Goadby is embalmed 
in a preservative solution invented by him 
and known as Goadby’s Fluid. Those who 
have visited the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in London tell us of very exquisite 
anatomical preparations made by him 
while employed as Minute Dissector to 
that institution. We are grateful to Mr. 
Goadby for consecrating his narrow but 
sure immortality and his excellent me- 
chanical talent to the service of the New 
World and especially of the State of Mich- 
igan. 

It does not follow from this that Mr. 
Goadby has written a good book on Ani- 
mal and Vegetable Physiology, nor that 
he could write such a book. Starting with 
this proposition, we are candid rather than 
sanguine as we open the volume. We 
find that it is not in any true sense a 
treatise upon Physiology, but chiefly up- 
on the Minute Anatomy of Animals and 
Vegetables, with some incidental physi- 
ological commentaries. 

On closer examination, we find it to be 
the work of a microscopist, and not that 
of a physiologist or a scholar. Its merits 
are principally its illustrations, many of 
which are from original dissections, some 
of which are very good diagrams, others 
ordinary, and some—such as the view of 
the human brain and spinal chord on page 
282—wretched. The coloréd figures are 
washed with dull tints in a very shabby 
and negligent way. The text is mainly 
an account of the objects illustrated in 
the figures, and will prove interesting: to 
the working microscopist as explaining 
the observations of a skilful dissector. As 
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a “ Text-Book of Physiology for Schools 
and Colleges,” it is of course without 
value. 

English microscopists, if we might judge 
by this work and that of Mr. Hassall, are 
not remarkable for scholarship. The 
showy and in some respects valuable work 
of the latter gentleman was disgraced by 
constant repetitions of gross blunders in 
spelling. Mr. Goadby is not much above 
his countryman in literary acquirements, 
if we may judge by his treatment of the 
names of Schwann and Lieberkuhn, whom 
he repeatedly calls Schawn and Leiber- 
kuhn, and by the indignity which he offers 
to the itch-insect by naming it Acarus 
Scabiei. It is not necessary to give fur- 
ther examples; but, if the general state- 
ment be disputed, we are prepared to 
speckle the book with corrections until it 
looks like a sign-board with a charge of 
small shot in it. 

Nothing that we have said must be con- 
sidered as detracting from Mr. Goadby’s 
proper merits as an industrious and -skil- 
ful specialist, who is more able with his 
microscope than with his pen, and more at 
home with the latter in telling us what he 
has seen than in writing a general treatise 
on so vast a subject as Physiology. 


Lettres de Silvio Pellico, recueillies et mises 
‘en ordre, par M. GUILLAUME STEFANI. 
Traduites et précédées d’une. Introduc- 
tion, par M. ANTOINE DE LATOUR. 
Paris: 1857. pp. liii., 498. 8vo. 


Srzvio Pxtrico is one of the most touch- 
ing ghosts that glide through the cham- 
bers of the memory. Even the rod of the 
pedagogue and the imprisonment of the 
school-room (for it has been the misfor- 
tune of “ Le mie Prigioni” to be doomed 
to serve as a “class-book” to beginners 
in modern languages) have proved unable 
to diminish the sympathy felt for the 
Spielberg prisoner. 

This volume will increase his pure fame. 
It will be read with painful interest. It 
will do more for Italian independence than 
all the ravings of revolutionary manifestoes 
and all the poignard-strokes of political 
assassins which can be written or given 
from now till doomsday. No one can read 
it without a swelling heart and a tear- 
filled eye, for it discloses involuntarily and 
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indirectly »the unspeakable unhappiness 
of Italy. Here are the sad accounts of 
some loved friend or admired countryman 
snatched away to prison, or “hurried into 
exile, for a letter written, or a visit paid, 
or an intemperate speech uttered; while 
no preparation is made for the long de- 
parture, and papers, even the most famil- 
iar and prized, are seized and never re- 
stored. Another page presents the exile’s 
struggles for daily bread, his privations, 
his longings for the Italian sun and sky 
and soil, for the native land; another, the 
earnest prayer from jail-walls for the 
Bible, for books upon our Saviour’s suffer- 
ings (nothing less than voices from heaven 
can breathe comfort in Austrian dungeons !) 
Then the moving letters written from one 
prisoner’s family to another’s (yesterday 
unacquainted, to-day near kinsmen in the 
bonds of sorrow) to sustain each other in 
the common afflictions, craving with avid- 
ity the least intelligence from the living 
tombs of tyranny, sharing with generous 
alacrity all their tidings. How musically 
endearing Italian diminutives fall upon the 
ear employed in this office! Here we 
have Pellico’s own letters to his parents to 
calm their natural grief, filled with pious 
concealment of his own mental and bodily 
torment, with encouragements to hope an 
early pardon, and to turn their eyes to 
Religion, which never yet refused conso- 
lation to the afflicted. We have never read 
amore distressing letter than he wrote to 
his family, when, at last pardoned, he was 
once more free. Seven years had passed 
away since he heard from them; he knew 
not if one still lived to welcome him home, 
—if his kindred had forgotten, or execrat- 
ed him as one who had dragged their com- 
mon parents sorrowing and gray-haired 
down to the grave. Has the world among 
all its manifold sorrows any sorrow like 
unto this ? 

The late M. de Lamennais was wont 
to speak with contempt of Silvio Pellico, 
as being a weak, spiritless craven, who 
accepted with resignation when he should 
have plotted to end the thraldom of his 
country. Yet what can a man do, when 
the classes above him and those below 
him, when noble and priest and peasant, 
live contented in the silence of despotism, 
(calling it peace,) without one thought of 
other days, without one sentiment of pride 
in the deeds of their illustrious forefathers ? 
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What is a Christian’s duty, when his coun- 
try is bled and plundered and ground down 
to the dust under the iron heel of military 
despotism, when the political fabric of his 
native land is crumbling, and his country- 
men are listless, selfish, sensual, unpatri- 
otic, not unhappy so long as their bellies 
are filled and their backs covered? Shall 
he lift his streaming eyes to heaven with 
the resigned ejaculation, “ Father, not my 
will, but thine, be done” ?—or shall he, 
in holy despair, throw his life away on 
Austrian bayonets? Terrible problem ! 


The Household Book of Poetry. Collected 
and edited by Cuartes A. Dana. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1858. pp. 798. 


Tuts book contains extracts from up- 
wards of three hundred authors of all 
periods and countries. It is made more 
complete by the addition of some of the 
most famous Latin hymns and canticles 
of the Church. The different pieces are 
classified upon a judicious system. It is 
handsomely printed, and not cumbrous 
in form. What can we say more in its 
praise? Only this,—that, after giving it 
a pretty thorough examination, we are sat- 
isfied that it is the best collection in the 
language. Individual tastes and idiosyn- 
crasies will, of course, find some wants 
to lament, and some superfluities to con- 
demn. A book containing so much from 
living writers will excite jealousies; and 
the writers themselves will, in some cases, 
be dissatisfied with the selections made 
from their works. But what the general 
reader asks is only, whether the compiler 
has shown skill in suiting the general 
taste, as well as judgment in directing it. 
We think this collection the most catholic 
and impartial we have ever seen. That 
is the highest praise we can bestow, and 
it implies that the editor has attained the 
success most difficult as well as essential 
in such an undertaking, 
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Curiosities of Literature. By Isaac Dis- 
RAELI. 4 vols. Boston: William Veazie. 
1858. 


Possessine this book, Robinson Crusoe 
might have enjoyed all the pleasures of 
what Dr. Johnson called “‘ browsing in a 
library,” and that a large and choice one. 
It contains in itself all the elements of a 
liberal education in out-of-the-way-ness. 

Everybody knows and likes this Museum 
Absconditum, as Sir Thomas Browne would 
have called it,—and we take particular 
pleasure in being able to recommend to 
our readers so beautiful an edition of it. 
It is in all respects equal to the hand- 
somest kind of English printing, and has 
the added merit of being cheap. Itis from 
the press of Houghton & Company, which 
has done so much to raise the standard 
of American printing. If Mr. Houghton 
go on as he has begun, his name will de- 
serve a place with those of Elzevir, Bas- 
kerville, Foulis, and others of his craft, 
who have done good books the justice 
of a mechanical that matches their intel- 
lectual workmanship. 4 


We have not space in this number 
to give Mr. White’s Shakspeare the wel- 
come it deserves. We have examined it 
with some care, and can speak with decis- 
ion of its very great merits. It is charac- 
terized by taste, industry, and conscien- 
tiousness. We believe it to be, in all 
essential respects, the best—it is certainly 
the most beautiful—edition of Shakspeare. 
This is also from the press of Houghton & 
Company. 


We notice with pleasure among recent 
literary announcements those of a History 
of France, by Parke Godwin, Esq., and of 
New England, by Dr. J. G. Palfrey. Both 
are desiderata, and the reputation of the 
authors is such as to warrant the highest 
anticipations. 
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THE IDEAL 


WE are all interested in Art; yet few 
of us have taken pains to justify the de- 
light we feel in it. No philosophy can 
win us away from Shakspeare, Plato,*An- 
gelo, Beethoven, Goethe, Phidias,—from 
the masters of sculpture, painting, music, 
and metaphor. Their truth is larger 
than any other,—too large to be stated 
directly and lodged in systems, theories, 
definitions, or formulas. They suggest 
and assure to us what cannot be spoken. 
They communicate life, because they do 
not endeavor to measure life. Philoso- 
phy will present the definite; Art refers 
always to the vast,—to that which can- 
not be comprehended, but only enjoyed 
and adored. Art is the largest expres- 
sion. It is not, like Science, a basket in 
which meat and drink may be ,carried, 
but a hand which points toward the sky. 
Our eyes follow its direction, and our 
souls follow our eyes. Man needs only 
to be shown an open space. He will rise 
into it with instant expansion. We are 
made partakers of that illimitable ener- 
gy. Only poetry can give account of 
poetry, only Art can justify Art; and 
we cannot hope to speak finally of this 
elastic Truth, to draw a circle around 
that which is vital, because it has in it 
something of infinity,—but we may hope 
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to remove a doubt growing out of the 
very largeness which exalts and refreshes 
us. Art is not practical. It offers no 
precept, but lies abroad like Nature, 
not to be grasped and exhausted. Nei- 
ther is it anxious about its own reception, 
as though any man could long escape 
the benefit which it brings. Every princi- 
ple of science, every deduction of philoso- 
phy, is a tool. Our very religion, as we 
dare to name it, is a key which opens the 
heavens to admit myself and family. Art 
offers only life; but perhaps that will ap- 
pear worth taking without looking be- 
yond. Can we look beyond? Life is an 
end in itself, and so better than any tool. 

What is that which underlies all arts 
as their essence, the thing to be expressed 
and celebrated? What is poetry, the 
creation from which the artist is named ? 
We shall answer boldly: it is no shaping 
of forms, but a making of man. Nature 
is a plenum, is finished, and the Divine 
account with her is closed; but man is 
only yet a chick in the egg. With him 
it is still the first day of creation, and he 
has not received the benediction of a 
completed work. And yet the comple- 
tion is involved and promised in our 
daily experience. Man is a perpetual 
seeker. He sees always just before him 
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his own power, which he must hasten to 
overtake. He weighs himself often in 
thought; yet it is not his present, but a 
presumptive value, of which he is taking 
account. We are continually entering 
into our future, and it is so near us, we 
are already in every hour so full of it, 
that we draw without fraud on the cred- 
it of to-morrow. The student who has 
bought his first law-book is already a 
great counsellor. With the Commen- 
taries he carries home consideration and 
the judicial habit. Some wisdom he im- 
bibes through his pores and those of the 
sheepskin cover. Now he is grave and 
prudent, a man of the world and of au- 
thority ; but if he had chosen differently, 
and brought home the first book of The- 
ology, his day would have been tinted 
with other colors. For every choice 
carries a future involved in itself, and we 
begin to taste that when we take our 
course toward it. The habit of leaning 
forward and living in advance of him- 
self has made its mark upon every man. 
We look not at the history or perform- 
„ance of the stranger, but at his preten- 
sions. These are written in his dress, his 
air and attitude, his tone and occupation. 
The past is already nothing, the present 
is sliding away; to know any man, we 
must keep our eyes out in advance on 
the road he is following. For man is an 
involuntary, if not a willing traveller. 
Time does not roll from under his feet, 
but he is carried along with the current, 
and can never again be where or what 
he was. Nothing in his experience can 
ever be quite repeated. If you see the 
‘same trees and hills, they do not appear 
the same from year to year. Yesterday 
they ware new and strange; you and 
they were young together. To-day they 
are familiar and disregarded. Soon they 
will be old friends, prattling to gray hairs 
of the brown locks and bounding breath 
of youth. 

The pioneer of our growth is Imagina- 
tion. Desire and Hope go on before 
into the wilderness of the unknown ; 
they open paths; they make a clearing; 
they build and settle firmly before we 
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ourselves in will and power arrive at this 
opening, but they never await our com- 
ing. They are the “ Fore-runners,” off 
again deeper into the vast possibility of 
being. The boy walks in a dream of 
to-morrow. Two bushels of hickory- 
nuts in his bag are no nuts to him, but 
silver shillings; yet neither are the shil- 
lings shillings, but shining skates, into 
which they will presently be transmuted. 
Already he is on the great pond by the 
roaring fire, or ringing away into dis- 
tant starry darkness with a sparkling 
brand. Already, before his first skates 
are bought, before he has seen the coin 
that. buys them, he is dashing and wheel- 
ing with his fellows, a leader of the fly- 
ing train. 

That early fore-reaching is a picture 
of our entire activity. “Care is taken,” 
said Goethe, “that the trees do not grow 
into the sky ”; but man is that tree which 
must outgrow the sky and lift its top 
into finer air and sunshine. The essen- 
tial seed is Growth; not shell and bark, 
nor kernel, but a germ which pierces 
the soil and lifts the stone. Spirit is such 
a germ, and perpetual reinforcement is 
its quality; so that the great Being is 
known to us as a becoming Creator, add- 
ing himself to himself, and life to life, in 
perpetual emanation. 

The boy’s thought never stops short of 
some personal prowess. It is ability that 
charms him. To be a man, as he under- 
stands manliness, is to have the whole 
planet for a gymnasium and play-ground. 
He would like to have been on the other 
side of Hydaspes when Alexander came 
to that stream. But he soon discovers 
that wit is the sword of sharpness,—that 
he is the ruler who can reach the @eepest 
desire of man and satisfy that. If there 
is power in him, he becomes a careful 
student, examines everything, examines 
his own enthusiasm, examines his last ex- 
amination, tries every estimate again and 
again. He distrusts his tools, and then 
distrusts his own distrust, lifting himself 
by the very boot-straps in his metaphys- 
ics, to get at some foundation which will 
not move. He will know what he is 
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about and what is great. He puts Cesar, 
Milton, and Whitfield into his crucible ; 
but that which went in Cæsar comes out 
a part of himself. The bold yet modest 
young chemist is egotistical. He cannot 
be anybody else but John Smithe Why 
should he? Who knows yet what it is to 
be John Smith? Napoleon and Washing- 
ton are only playing his own game for 
him, since he so easily understands and 
accepts their play. A boy reads history 
as girls cut flowers from old embroidery 
to sew them on a new foundation. They 
are interested in the new, and in the old 
only for what they can make of it. So he 
sucks the blood of kings and captains to 
help him fight his own battles. He reads 
of Bunker’s Hill and the Declaration of 
Independence with constant reference to 
the part he shall take in the politics of 
the world. His motto is, Sic semper 
tyrannis! Benjamin Franklin, and after 
him John Smith,—perhaps a better man 
than he. We live on that perhaps. , Ev- 
ery great man departed has played out 
his last card, has taken all his chances. 
We are glad to see his power limited and 
sealed up. Shakspeare, we say, did not 
know everything; and here am I alone 
with the universe, nothing but a little 
sleepiness between me and all that Shak- 
speare and Plato knew or did not know. 
If I should be jostled out of my drowsi- 
ness, who can tell what may be given me 
to see, to say, or to do? Let us make 
ready and get upon some high ground 
from which we may overlook the work 
of the world; for the secret of all mastery 
is dormant, yet breathing and stirring in 
you and me. 

Out of such material as we can gather 
we make a world in which we walk con- 
tinually up and down. In it we find 
friends and enemies, we love and are 
loved, we travel and build. In it we are 
kings; we ordain and arrange every- 
thing, and never come away worsted from 
any encounter. For this sphere arises in 
answer to the practical question, What 
can I be anddo? It isan embodiment of 
the force that is in me. Every dreamer, 
therefore, goes on to see himself among 
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men and things which he can understand 
and master, with which he can deal se- 
curely. The stable-boy has hid an old 
volume among the straw, and he walks 
with Portia and Desdemona while he 
grooms the horses. Already in his smock- 
frock he is a companion for princes and 
queens. But the rich man’s son, well 
born, as we say, in the great house yon- 
der, has one only ambition in life,—to 
turn stable-boy, to own a fast team and a 
trotting-wagon, to vie with gamesters upon 
the road. That is an activity to which he 
is equal, in which his value will appear. 
Both boys, and all boys, are looking up- 
ward, only from widely different levels 
and to different heights. 

The young blasphemer does not love 
blasphemy, but to have his head and be 
let alone by Old Aunty, who combs his 
hair as if he were a girl. So always there 
is some ideal aim in the mixed motive. 
Out of six gay young men who drive 
and drink together, only one cares for 
the meat and the bottle. With the rest 
this feasting gallantly on the best, regard- 
less of expense, is part of a system. It 
is in good style, is convivial. For these 
green-horns of society to live together, to 
be convive, is not to think and labor to- 
gether, as wise men use, but to laugh and 
be drunken in company. 

Into the lowest courses there enters 
something to keep the filth from over- 
whelming self-respect. The advocates of 
slavery have not, as it appears, lost all 
pretence of honor and honesty. Thieves 
are sustained by a sense of the injustice of 
society. They do but right an old wrong, 
taking bravely what was accumulated by 
cautious cunning. They cultivate many 
virtues, and, like the best of us, make 
much of these, identify themselves with 
these. If a manis harsh and tyrannical, 
he regrets that he has too much force of 
character. And it is not safe to accuse 
a harlot of stealing and lying. She has 
her ideal also, and strives to keep the 
ulcer of sin within bounds,—to save a 
sweet side from corruption. 

Is this stooping very low to look for 
the Ideal Tendency? The greater gain, 
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if we find it prevailing in these depths. 
We may doubt whether thieves and har- 
lots are subject to the same law which 
irresistibly lifts us, for we know that our 
own sin is not quite like other sin. But 
I must not offer all the cheerful hope I 
feel for the worst offenders, because too 
much faith passes for levity or impiety ; 
and men thank God only for deliverance 
from great dangers, not for preservation 
from all danger. For gratitude we must 
not escape too easily and clean, but with 
some smell of fire upon us. 

Yet in our own experience this plan- 
ning what we shall do and become is 
constant, and always we escape from the 
present into larger air. The boy will 
not be content with that skill in skating 
which occupies his mind to-day. That 
belongs to the day and place, but next 
year he goes to the academy and fresh 
exploits engage him. He works gallant- 
ly in this new field and harness, because 
his thought has gone forward again, and 
he sees through these studies the man of 
thought. Already as a student he is a 
philosopher, a poet, a servant of the 
Muse. Bacon and Milton look kindly on 
him in invitation, he is walking to their 
company and in their company. The 
young hero-worshipper cannot remain 
satisfied with mere physical or warlike 
prowess. He soon sees the superiority 
of mental and moral mastery, of creation 
of good counsel. He will reverence the 
valiant reformer who brings justice in his 
train, the saint in whom goodness is en- 
amored of goodness, the gentleman whose 
heart-beat is courtesy, the prophet in 
whom a religion is born, all who have 
been inspired with liberal, not dragged 
by sordid aims. 

How beautiful to him is the society of 
poets! He reads with idolatry the letters 
and anecdotes of Coleridge and Words- 
worth, Goethe and Schiller, Beethoven 
and Raphael. Look at the private thought 
of these men in familiar intercourse : no 
plotting for luere, but a conspiracy to 
reach the best in life. The saints are 
even more ardent in aspiration, for their 

stender hearts were pressed and saddened 
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by fear. They are now set on fire by a 
sense of great redemption. They are 
prisoners pardoned. 

For scholars the world is peopled only 
with saints, philosophers, and poets, and 
the studious boy seeks his own amid 
their large activity. So much of it meets 
his want, yet the whole does not meet all 
his want. He must combine and balance 
and embrace conflicting qualities. Every 
day his view enlarges. What was noble 
last year will now by no means content his 
conscience. Duty and beauty have risen. 

The Ideal Tendency characterizes 
man, affords the only definition of him; 
and it is a perpetual, irresistible ex- 
pansion. No matter on what it fastens, 
it will not stay, but spreads and soars 
like light in the morning sky. 

To-day we are charmed with our part- 
ners, and think we can never tire of Al- 
fred and Emily. To-morrow we discov- 
er without shame, after all our protesta- 
tions and engagements, that their future 
seems incommensurate with our own. 
To our surprise, they also feel their paths 
diverging from ours. We part with a 
show of regret, but real joy to be free. 

Both parties have gained from their 
intercourse a certainty of power and 
promise of greater power. Silly people 
fill the world with lamentation over hu- 
man inconstancy ; but if we follow love, 
we cannot cling to the beloved. We 
must love onward, and only when our 
friends go before us can we be true both 
to friendship and to them. y 

How eager and tremulous his excite- 
ment when at last the youth encounters 
all beauty in a maiden! Now he is on 
his trial. Can he move her? for he 
must be to her nothing or all. How 
stately and far-removed she seems in her 
crystal sphere! All her relations are fair 
and poetic. Her book is not like another 
book. Her soft and fragrant attire, can 
it be woven of ribbons and silk? She, 
too, has dreamed of the coming man, 
heroic, lyrical, impassioned; the beat of 
his blood a pæan and triumphal march ; 
a man able to cut paths for her and lead 
her to all that is worthiest in life. Her 
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day is an expectation ; her demand looks 
out of proud eyes. Can he move this 
stately creature, pure and high above 
him as the clear moon yonder, never 
turning from her course,—this Diana, who 
will love upward and stoop to no En- 
dymion ? Now it will appear whether 
he can pass with another for all he is to 
himself, This will be the victory for 
which he was born, or blackest defeat. 
If she could love him! If he should, 
after all, be to her only such another as 
her cousin Thomas, who comes and goes 
with all his pretensions as unregarded as 
Rover the house-dog! Between these ifs 
he vacillates, swung like a ship on stormy 
waters, touching heaven and hell. 

Meanwhile the maiden dares hardly 
look toward this generous new-comer, 
whose destiny lies broad open in- his 
courage and desire. Others she could 
conciliate and gently allure, but she will 
not play with the lion. She will throw 
no web around his strength to tear her 
heart away, if it does not hold him. For 
the first time she guards her fancy. She 
will not think of the career that awaits 
him, of the help there is in him for men, 
and the honor that will follow him from 
them,—of the high studies, tasks, and 
companionship to which he is hastening. 
What avails this avoidance, this turning- 
away of the head? A fancy that must be 
kept is already lost. She read his quali- 
ty in the first glance of deep-meaning eyes. 
When at last he speaks, she sees suddenly 
how beyond all recovery he had carried 
away her soul in that glance. They 
marry each the expectation of the other. 
It was a promise in either that shone so 
fair. Happy lovers, if only as wife and 
husband they can go on to fulfil the 
promise! For love cannot be repeated ; 
every day it must have fresh food in a 
new object; and unless character is re- 
newed, love must leave it behind and 
wander on. 

If the wife is still aspiring,—if she lays 
growing demands on her hero,—if her 
thought enlarges and she stands true to 
it, separate from him in integrity as he 
saw her first, following not his, but her 
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own native estimate,—she will always be 
his mistress. She will still have that 
charm of remoteness which belongs only 
to those who do not lean and borrow, to 
natures centred for themselves in the 
deep. There is something incalculable 
in such independence. It is full of sur- 
prise for the most intimate. In one 
breast the true wife prepares for her hus- 
band a course of loves. Every day she 
offers a new heart to be won. Every 
day the woman he could reach is gone, 
and there again before him is the inac- 
cessible maiden who will not accept to- 
day the behavior of yesterday. This 
withdrawal and advancement from height 
to height is true virginity, which never 
lies down with love but keeps him al- 
ways on foot and girded for fresh pur 
suit. Noble lovers rely on no pledges, 
point to no past engagements, but prefer 
to renew their relation from hour to hour. 
The heroic woman will command, and 
not solicit love. Let him go, when I 
cease to be all to him, when I can no 
longer fill the horizon of his imagination 
and satisfy his heart. But if there is 
less ascension ia a woman, she is no mate 
for an advancing man. He must leave 
her; he walks by her side alone. So we 
pass many dear companions, outgrowing 
alike our loves and our fears. 

Once or twice in youth we meet a man 
of sounding reputation or real wisdom, 
whose secret is hid above our discovery. 
His manners are formidable while we do 
not understand them. In his presence our 
tongues are tied, our limbs are paralyzed. 
Thought dies out before him, the will is 
unseated and vacillates, we are cowed 
like Antony beside Cæsar. In solitude 
we are ashamed of this cowardice and 
resolve to put it away; but when the 
great man returns, our knees knock and 
we are as weak as before. It is suicide 
to fly from such mortification. A brave 
boy faces it as well as he can. By-and- 
by the dazzle abates, he sees some flaw, 
some coarseness or softness, in this shin- 
ing piece of metal; he begins to fathom 
the motives and measure the orbit of this 
tyrannous benefactor. They are the true 
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friends who daunt and overpower us, to 
whom for a little we yield more than 
their due. 

This rule is universal, that no man can 
admire downward. All enthusiasm rises 
and lifts the subject of it. That which 
seems to you so base an activity is lifted 
above low natures. What matter, then, 
where the standard floats at this mo- 
ment, since it cannot remain fixed ? 

Perfection retreats, as the horizon with- 
draws before a traveller, and lures us on 
and on. It even travels faster than our 
best endeavors can follow, and so beckons 
to us from farther and farther away. We 
may give ourselyes to the ideal, or we 
may turn aside to appetite and sleep ; but 
in every moment of returning sanity we 
are again on our feet and again upon an 
endless ascending road. 

When a man has tasted power, when 
he sees the supply there is so near in 
Nature for all need, he hungers for rein- 
forcement. That desire is prayer. It 
opens its own doors and takes supplies 
from God’s hand. No wise man can 
grudge the necessary use of the mind to 
serve the body with shelter and food, for 
we go merrily to Nature, and with our 
milk we drink order, justice, beauty, and 
benignity. We cannot take the husks 
on which our bodies are fed, without ex- 
pressing these juices also, which circulate 
as sap and blood through the sphere. 
We cannot touch any object but some 
spark of vital electricity is shot through 
us. Every creature is a battery, charged 
not with mere vegetable or animal, but 
with moral life. Our metaphysical being 
is fed from something hidden in rocks and 
woods, in streams and skies, in fire, wa- 
ter, earth, and air. While we dig roots, 
and gather nuts, and hunt and roast our 
meat, our blood is quickened not in the 
heart alone. Deeper currents are swelled. 
The springs of our humanity are opened 
in Nature ; for that which streams through 
the landscape, and comes in at the eye 
and ear, is plainly the same fluid which 
enters as consciousness, and is the life 
by which we live. While we enjoy this 
spiritual refreshment and keep ourselves 
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open to it, we may dig without degrada- 
tion; but if our minds fasten on the thing 
to be done, on commodity and safety, on 
getting and having, those avenues seem 
to close by which the soul was fed. Then 
we forget our incalculable chances and 
certainties; we go mad, and make the 
mind a muck-rake. If a man will direct 
his faculties to any limited and not to il- 
limitable ends, he cripples his faculties. 
No matter whether he is deluded by a 
fortune or a reputation or position, if he 
does not give himself wholly to grow and 
be a man, regardless of minor advan- 
tages, he has lost his way in the world. 
“ Be true,” said Schiller, “to the dream 
of thy youth.” That dream was gener- 
ous, not sordid. We must be surrendered 
to the perfection which claims us, and 
suffer no narrow aim to postpone that 
insatiable demand. 

But the potency of life will bring 
back every wanderer, as he well knows. 
Every sinner keeps his trunk packed, 
ready to return to the good. The poor 
traders really mean to buy love with 
their gold. Feeling the hold of a chain 
which binds us even when we do not 
cling to it, we grow prodigal of time 
and power. The essence of life, as we 
enjoy it, is a sense of the inextinguish- 
able ascending tendency in life; and this 
gives courage when there is yet no rev- 
erence or devotion. 

In development of character is in- 
volved great change of circumstances. 
We cannot grow or work in a corner. 
It is not for greed alone or mainly that 
men make war and build cities and 
found governments, but to try what they 
can do and become, to justify themselves 
to themselves and to their fellows. We 
desire to please and help,—but still more, 
at first, to be sure that we can please 
and help. If he hears any man speak 
effectually in public, the ambitious boy 
will never rest till he can also speak, or 
do some other deed as difficult and as 
well worth doing. For the trial of fac- 
ulty we must go out into the world of 
institutions, range ourselves beside the 
workers, take up their tools and strike 
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stroke for stroke with them. Every new 
situation and employment dazzles till we 
find out the trick of it. The boy longs 
to escape from a farm to college, from 
college to the city and practical life. 
Then he looks up from his desk, or from 
the pitin the theatre, to the gay world of 
fashion,—harder to conquer than even the 
world of thought. At last he makes his 
way upward into the sacred circle, and 
finds there a little original power and a 
great deal of routine. These fine parts 
are like those of players, learned by 
heart. The men who invented them, 
with whom they were spontaneous, seem 
to have died out and left their manners 
with their wardrobes to narrow-breasted 
children, whom neither clothes nor cour- 
tesies will fit. So in every department 
we find the snail freezing in an oyster- 
shell. The judges do not know the 
meaning of justice. The preacher thinks 
religion is a spasm of desire and fear. 
A young man soon loses all respect for 
titles, wigs, and gowns, and looks for a 
muscular master-mind. Somebody wrote 
the laws, and set the example of noble 
behavior, and founded every religion. 
Only a man capable of originating can 
understand, sustain, or use any institution. 
The Church, the State, the Social System 
come tumbling ruinous over the heads 
of bunglers, who cannot uphold, because 
they never could have built them, and 
the rubbish obstructs every path in life. 
An honest, vigorous thinker will clear 
away these ruins and begin anew at the 
earth. When the boy has broken loose 
from home, and fairly entered the world 
that allured him, he finds it not fit to 
live in without revolutions. He is as 
much cramped in it as he was in the 
ways of the old homestead. Feeding the 
pigs and picking up chips did not seem 
work for a man, but he finds that almost 
all the activity of the race amounts to 
nothing more; no more thought or pur- 
pose goes into it. Men find Church 
and State and Custom ready-made, and 
they fall into the procession, ask no 
searching questions, but take things for 
granted without reascn; and their imita- 
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tion is as easy as picking up chips. It is 
no doing, but merely sliding down hill. 
The way of the world will not suit a val- 
iant boy. To make elbow-room and get 
breathing-space, he becomes a reformer ; 
and when now he can find no new worlds 
to conquer, he will make a world, laying 
in truth and justice every stone. The 
same seeker, who was so fired by the 
sight of his eyes, looking out from a mill- 
yard or a shoe-shop on the many-colored 
activity of his kind, who ran such a round 
of arts and sciences, pursuing the very 
secret of his being in each new enter- 
prise, is now discontented with all that 
has been done. He begins again to look 
forward,—he becomes a prophet, instead 
of the historian he was. He easily sees 
that a true manhood would disuse our ways 
of teaching and worshipping, would un- 
build and rebuild every town and house, 
would tear away the jails and abolish 
pauperism as well as slavery. He sees 
the power of government lying unused 
and unsuspected in spelling-books and 
Bibles. Now he has found a work, not 
for one finger, but for fighting Hercules 
and singing Apollo, worthy of Minerva 
and of Jove. He will try what man can 
do for man. 

The history of every brave girl is par- 
allel with that of her play-fellow and 
yoke-fellow. She sighs for sympathy, for 
a gallant company of youths and maidens 
worthy of all desire. Her music, draw- 
ing, and Italian are only doors which 
she hopes to open upon such a company. 
She longs for society to make the hours 
lyrical, for tasks to make them epic and 
heroic. The attitudes and actions of 
imaginative young persons are exalted 
every moment by the invisible presence 
of lovers, poets, inspired and inspiring 
companions. Such as they are we also 
shall’ be; when we walk among them 
and with them, we shall wash our hands 
of all injustice, meanness, and preten- 
sion. Women are as tired as men of 
our silly civilization, its compliments, re- 
straints, and compromises. They feel 
the burden of routine as heavily, and 
keep their elasticity under it as long as 
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we. What they cannot hope to do, a 
great-hearted man, some lover of theirs, 
shall do for them; and they will sustain 
him with appreciation, anticipating the 
tardy justice of mankind. Every gener- 
ous girl shares with her sex that new 
development of feminine consciousness, 
which the vulgar have named, in deris- 
ion, a movement for woman’s rights. She 
will seek to be more truly woman, to 
assert her special power and privilege, 
to approach from her own side the com- 
mon. ideal, offering a pure soprano to 
match the manly bass. — 

We all look for a future, not only bet- 
ter than our own past, but better than 
any past. Humanity is our inheritance, 
but not historical humanity. Man seems 
to be broken and scattered all abroad. 
The: great lives are only eminent exam- 
ples of a single virtue, and by admira- 
tion of every hero we have been crip- 
pled on some one side. If he is free, he 
is also coarse ; if delicate, he is overlaid 
by the gross world; saints are timid and 
feverish, afraid of being spattered in the 
first puddle; heroes are profane. We 
must melt up all the old metal to make 
a newman and carry forward the com- 
mon consciousness. . Every failure was 
part of the final success. We go over a 
causeway in which every timber is some 
soldier fallen in this enterprise. Who 
doubts the result doubts God. We say, 
regretfully, “If I could only continue at 
my best!” and we ache with the little ebb, 
between wave and wave, of an advanc- 
ing tide. But this tide is Omnipotence. 
It rises surely, if it were only an inch in 
a thousand years. The changes in so- 
ciety are like the geologic upheaval and 
sinking of continents; yet man is mor- 
ally as far removed from the savage as 
he is physically superior to the saurian. 
Ws do not see the corn grow or the 
world revolve; yet if motion be given 
as the primal essence, we must look for 
inconceivable results. Wisdom will take 
care of wisdom, and extend. Consider 
the growth of intellect in the history of 
your own parish for twenty years. See 
how old views have died out of New 
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England, and new ones come in. Every 
man is fortified in his opinions, yet no 
man can hold. his opinions. The closer 
they are hugged, the faster in any com- 
munity they change. The ideas of such 
men as Swedenborg, Goethe, Emerson, 
float in the air like spores, and wherever 
they light they thrive. The crabbedest 
dogmatist cannot escape ; for, if he open 
his eyes to seek his meat, some sunshine 
will creep in. We have combustibles 
stored in the stupidest of us, and a spark 
of truth kindles our slumbering suspicion. 
Since the great reality is organized in 
man, and waits to be revealed in him, it 
is of no avail to shut out the same reality 
from our ears. Thinkers are held to be 
dangerous, and excluded from the desks 
of public instruction; but the boys were 
already occupied with the same thoughts. 
They would hear nothing new at the 
lecture, and they are more encouraged 
by the terror of the elders than by any 
word the wise man could speak. In pur- 
suit of truth, the difficulty is to ask a ques- 
tion; for in ability to ask is involved 
ability to reach an answer. The serious 
student is occupied with problems which 
the doctors have never been able to en- 
tertain, and he knows that their discourse 
is not addressed to him. If you have 
not wit to understand what I seek, you 
may croak with the frogs: you are left 
out of my game. 

And the old people, unhappily, suspect 
that this boy, whose theory they do not 
comprehend, is master of their theory. 
They are puzzled and panic-stricken ; 
they strike in the dark. In all contro- 
versy, the strong man’s position is un- 
assailed. His adversary does not see 
where he is, but attacks a man of straw, 
some figment of his own, to the amuse- 
ment of intelligent spectators. Always 
our combatant is talking quite wide of 
the whole question. So the wise man 
can never have an opponent; for who- 
ever is able to face and find him has 
already gone over to his side. By ma- 
terial defences, we shut out light for 
a little, by going where only our own 
views are repeated, and so boxing oum 
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selves from all danger of conviction; but 
if a strong thinker could gain the mere 
brute advantage of having an audience 
confined in their seats to hear him out, 
he would carry them all inevitably to 
his conclusion. They know it and run 
away. But the press has made our whole 
world of civilization one great lecture- 
room, from which no reading man can 
escape, and the only defence against 
progress is stolid preoccupation with 
trade or trifles. Yet this persistency 
is holding the breath, and can no more 
be continued in the mind than that in 
the body. Blundering and falsehood be- 
come intolerable to the blunderers; they 
must return to thought, and that is prop- 
er in a single direction, is approached by 
ten thousand avenues toward the One. 
It is religious, not ignorance or dogma. 
We cannot think without exploration of 
the divine order and recognition of its 
divinity, without finding ourselves car- 
ried away by it to service and adora- 
tion. All good is assured to us in Truth, 
and Truth follows us hard, drives us into 
many a corner, and will have us at last. 
So Love surprises all, and every virtue 
has a pass-key to every heart. Out of 
conflicting experience, amid barbarism 
and dogmatism, from feathers that float 
and stones that fall, we deduce the great 
law of moral gravitation, which binds 
spirit to spirit, and all souls to the best. 
Recognition of that law is worship. We 
rejoice in it without a taint of selfishness. 
We adore it with entire satisfaction. 
Worship is neither belief nor hope, but 
this certainty of repose upon Perfection. 
We explore over our heads and under 
our feet a harmony that is only enriched 
by dissolving discords. The drag of time, 
the cramp of organization, are only false 
fifths. It is blasphemy to deny the dom- 
inant. We cannot escape our good; we 
shall be purified. When our destiny is 
thus assured to us, we become impatient 
of sleep and sin, and redouble exertion. 
We devote ourselves to this certainty, 
and our allegiance is religion. There is 
nothing in man omitted from the uplift 
of Ideality. That is a central and total 
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expansion of him, is an inmost entering 
into his inmost, is more himself than he is 
himself. All reverence is directed toward 
this Creator revealed in flesh, though 
not compassed. We adoré him in others, 
while yet we despise him in ourselves. 
Every other motion of man kas an ex- 
ternal centre, is some hunger cr passion, 
acts on us from its seat in Nature or the 
body, and we can face it, deny and repu- 
diate it with the body ; but this is the man 
flowing down from his source. 

We must not be tempted to call things 
by too fine names, lest we should disguise 
them. All that is great is plain and fa- 
miliar. The Ideal Tendency is simple 
love of life, felt first as desire and then 
as satisfaction. The men who represent 
it are not seekers, but finders, who go on 
to find more and more; for in the poet 
desire has fulfilled itself. Enjoyment 
makes the artist. He has gone on be- 
fore us, reaching into the abyss of possi- 
bility ; but he has reached more mightily. 
He begins to know what is promised in 
the universal attraction, in this eager 
turning of all faces toward our future. 
There is a centre from which no eye’can 
be diverted, for it is the beam of sight. 
Look which way you will, that centre is 
everywhere. The universe is flooded 
with a ray from it, and the light of com- 
mon day on every object is a refraction 
or reflection of that brightness. 

Shallow men think of Ideality as an- 
other appetite, to be fed with pretty bau- 
bles, as the body is satisfied with meat 
and sleep; but the representative of that 
august impulse feels in it his immortality, 
and by all his lovely allegories, mytholo- 
gies, fables, pictures, statues, manners, 
songs, and symphonies, he seeks to com- 
municate his own feeling, that by specific 
gravity man must rise. It is no wonder, 
then, that we love Art while it offers us 
reinforcement of being, and despise the 
pretenders, for whom it is pastime, not 
prophecy. 

For, in spite of all discouragement: 
from the materialists, men stultified by 
trade or tradition, we have trusted the 
high desire and followed it thus far. We 
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felt the sacredness of life even in our- 
selves, and there was always reverence 
in our admiration. We could not be 
made to doubt the divinity of that which 
walked with us in the wood or looked on 
us in the morning. The grasses and 
pebbles, the waters and rocks, clouds and 
showers, snow and wind, were too broth- 
er-like to be denied. They sang the same 
song which fills the breast, and our love 
for them was pure. The men and wom- 
en we sought, were they not worthy of 
honor? The artist comes to bid us trust 
the Ideal Tendency, and not dishonor 
him who moves therein. He is no tri- 
fler, then, to be thrust aside by the doc- 
tors with their sciences, or the economists 
with production and use. He offers man- 
hood to man and womanhood to woman. 
We have named Ideality a love of life. 
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Nay, what is it but life itself,—and that 
loving but true living? What word can 
have any value for us, unless it is a 
record of inevitable expansions in char- 
acter. The universe is pledged to every 
heart, and the artist represents its prom- 
ise. He sings, because he sees the man- 
child advancing, by blind paths it may 
be, but under sure guidance, propelled 
by inextinguishable desires toward the 
largest experience. He is no longer 
afraid of old bugbears. He feels for 
one, that nothing in the universe, call it 
by what ugly name you will, can crush 
or limit the lift of that leaven which 
works in the breast. Out of all eyes 
there looks on him the same expectation, 
and what for others is a great perhaps 
for him has become unavoidable cer- 
tainty. 


THE HOUR BEFORE DAWN. 


“The mind of man is first led to adore the forces of Nature, and certain objects of the material 
world; at a later period, it yields to religious impulses of a higher and purely spiritual character.” 


CHAPTER I. 


ALPHEUS and Eleusa, Thessalian 
Greeks, travelled in their old age, to 
escape poverty and misfortune, which 
had surely taken joint lease with them- 
selves of a certain hut among the hills, 
and managed both household and flock. 

The Halcyon builds its nest upon a 
floating weed; so to the drifting fortunes 
of these wanderers clung a friendless 
child, innocent and beautiful Evadne. 

Some secret voice, the country-people 
say, lured the shepherd from his home, 
to embark on the Ægean Sea, and lead 
the little one away, together with his 
aged wife, to look for a new home in 
exile. Mariners bound for Troas re- 
ceived them into their vessel, and the 
voyage began. 


HUMBOLDT. 


The Greeks lamented when they be- 
held the shores of Asia. Heavy clouds 
and the coming night concealed the land- 
marks which should have guided their 
approach, and, buffeted by the uncertain 
winds, they waited for the morning. By 
the light of dawn, they saw before them 
an unknown harbor, and the dwellings 
of men; and here the mariners deter- 
mined to be rid of their passengers, who 
vexed them by their fears; while to 
these three any port seemed desirable, 
and they readily consented to put off to- 
wards the shore. At the hour when the 
winds rise, at early dawn, they gladly 
parted from the seamen and the tossing 
ship, and took the way before them to 
the little town. 

No fisherman, shadowless, trod the 
sands ; no pious hand lighted the fire of 
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sacrifice in the vanishing twilight; even 
tue herds failed to ery out for the coming 
day. Strange fears began to chill the 
learts of the Thessalians. They walked 
upon a trackless way, and when they 
entered the dwellings they found them 
untenanted. Over the doorways hung 
vines dropping their grapes, and birds 
flew out at the open windows. They 
climbed a hill behind the town, and saw 
how the sea surrounded them. The 
land on which they stood was no prom- 
ontory, but an island, separated by a 
foaming interval of water from the shore, 
which they now saw, not distant, but in- 
accessible. 

Then these miserable ones clung to 
each other on the summit of the rock, 
gazing, until they were fully persuaded 
of their misfortune. The winds waved 
and fluttered their garments, the waters 
uttered a voice breaking on the rocky 
shore, and rose mute upon the farther 
coast. The rain now began to fall from 
a morning cloud, and the travellers, for 
the first time, found shelter under a for- 
eign roof. 

All day they watched the sails ap- 
proaching the headlands, or veering 
widely away and beating towards unseen 
harbors, as when a bird driven by fear 
abandons its nest, but drawn by love re- 
turns and hovers around it. Four days 
and nights had passed before the troub- 
led waves ceased to hinder the craft of 
the fisherman. The Greeks saw with 
joy that their signals were answered, and 
a boat approached, so that they could 
hear a man’s voice crying to them,— 

“ What are you who dwell on the 
island of the profane, and gather fruits 
sacred to Apollo?” 

“If I may be said to dwell here,” re- 
plied the old man, “ it is contrary to my 
own will. I am a Greek of Thessaly. 
Apollo himself should not have forbid- 
den me to gather the wild grapes of this 
island, since I and this child and Eleusa, 
my wife, have not during many days 
found other food.” 

“Tt is indeed true,” exclaimed the 
boatman, “ that madness presently falls 
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upon those who eat of these grapes, since 
you speak impious words against the god. 
Behold, yonder is woody Tenedos, where 
his altar stands; it is now many years, 
since, filled with wrath against the dwell- 
ers here, he seized this rock, and hurled 
it into the sea; the very hills melted in 
the waves. I myself, a child then, be- 
held the waters violently urged upon 
the land. Moved without winds, they 
rose, climbing upon the very roofs of the 
houses. When the sea became calm, a 
gulf lay between this and the coast, and 
what had been a promontory was left 
forever an island. Nor has any man 
dared to dwell upon it, nor to gather its 
accursed fruits. Many men have I known 
who saw gods walking upon this shore, 
visible sometimes on the high cliffs in- 
accessible to human feet. Therefore, if 
you, being a stranger, have ignorantly tres- 
passed on this garden, which the divini- 
ties reserve, perhaps for their own pleas- 
ure, strive to escape their resentment 
and offer sacrifices on the altar of Tene- 
dos.” 

“ Give me a passage in your boat to 
the land yonder, and I will depart out 
of your coasts,” replied the Greek. 

The fisherman, hitherto so friendly, 
remained silent, and words were wanting 
to him wherewith to instruct the stran- 
ger. When he again spoke, he said,— 

“ Why, old man, not having the vigor or 
the carelessness of youth, have you quit- 
ted your home, leading this woman into 
strange lands, and this child, whose eyes 
are tearful for the playmates she has left ? 
I call a little maid daughter, who is like 
unto her, and she remains guarded at 
home by her mother, until we shall give 
her in marriage to one of her own nation 
and language.” 

« Waste no more words,” answered the 
old man; “ I will narrate my story as wo 
row towards your harbor.” 

“Tt were better for you,” said the boat- 
man, “ that they who brought you hither 
should take you into their ship again. 
Enter our town, if you will, but be not 
amazed at what shall befall you. Itis a 
custom with us to make slaves of those 
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who approach us unsolicited, in order to 
protect ourselves against the pirates and 
their spies, who have formerly lodged 
themselves among us in the guise of way- 
faring men, and so robbed us of our pos- 
sessions. Therefore it is our law, that 
those who land on our coast shall, during 
a year, serve us in bondage.” 

Anger flamed in the eye of the stranger. 

“You do well,” he cried, “to ask of 
me why I left the land which bore me. 
Never did I there learn to suspect vile 
and inhospitable customs. If you have 
pity for the aged and the unfortunate, 
and would not gladly see them cast into 
slavery, bring hither some means of life 
to this rock, which cowards have aban- 
doned for me. Meanwhile, I will watch 
for some friendly sail, which, approach- 
ing, may bear me to any harbor, where 
worse reception can hardly await me.— 
Know that I fear not the anger of your 
gods; many years have I lived, and I 
have never yet beheld a god. My fa- 
ther has told me, that, in all his wander- 
ings, among lonely hills, at the hour of 
dawn, or by night, or, again, in populous 
places, he has never seen one whom he 
believed to be a god. Moreover, in 
Athens itself are those who doubt their 
existence. Leave me to gather the 
grapes of Apollo!” 

So saying, he turned away from the 
shore, not deigning to ask more from the 
stranger. 

When the golden crescent moon, no 
sooner visible than ready to vanish in the 
rosy western sky, was smiling on the ex- 
iles with the old familiar look she wore 
above the groves of Thessaly, the sad- 
hearted ones were roused again by the 
voice of their unknown friend. 

“ Come down to the shore,” he cried; 
“ I have returned to you with gifts; my 
heart yearns to the child; she is gen- 
tle, and her eyes are like those of the 
stag when the hunters surround him. 
Take my flasks of oil and wine, and 
these cakes of barley and wheat. I bring 
you nets, and cords also, which we fisher- 
men know how to use. May the gods, 
whom you despise, protect you!” 
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Late into the night the Greeks re- 
mained upon the border of the sea, won- 
dering at their strange fate. To the idle 
the day is never sufficiently long,—the 
night also is wasted in words. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Tue days which the exiles passed in 
solitude were not unhappy. The child 
Evadne pruned the large-leaved vines, 
and gave the rugged cheeks of certain 
melons to the sun. The continual hope 
of departure rendered all privations sup- 
portable. 

Was it hope, or was it fear, that stirred 
their bosoms when at last a sail appeared 
not distant? They hoped that its white 
wings might turn seaward ! 

“Mother,” cried the shepherd, “no 
seaman willingly approaches this shore, 
for the white waves warn him how the 
rocks lie beneath the water. Even walls 
and roofs of houses are seen, or guessed 
at, ingulfed formerly by the sea; and the 
tale of that disaster, as told us by the 
fisherman, is doubtless known to mar- 
iners, who, fearing Apollo, dare not land 
upon this island. While, on the other 
hand, we have heard how pirates, and 
even poor wayfaring folk, are so ill-re- 
ceived in the bay, that from them, though 
they be not far off, we yet look for no 
assistance. Let us, then, be content, and 
cease to seek after our fate, which doubt- 
less is never at rest from seeking after us. 
And let us not be in haste to enter again 
into a ship, (so fearful and unnatural a 
thing for those born to walk upon the 
land,) nor yet to beg our way along pain- 
ful and unknown roads, in search of men 
of a new religion and a different lan- 
guage from that of Greeks. Neither, 
dear wife, if we must suffer it, let us 
dread slavery too much. Life is long 
enough for those who die young, and too 
long for the aged. One year let us pa- 
tiently give, more especially if it be un- 
avoidable to give it. Vex me with no 
more lamentations; some unforeseen ac- 
cident may relieve us from our misfor- 
tunes,” 
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Eleusa, the good old wife, ever obe- 
dient to the husband of her youth, talked 
no more of departure, nor yet complain- 
ed of their miserable lodgings in the ru- 
ined huts, on which her housewifely care 
grieved to expend itself in vain. 

Evadne would not be restrained from 
wandering. She penetrated alone the 
wildest thickets ; the nests of timid birds 
were known to her; and she traced the 
bee to his hidden city. Deep in the 
woods she discovered a wide chasm, in 
which the water of the sea palpitated with 
the beating of the great heart of Ocean 
from which it flowed. Trees were still 
erect, clasped by the salt waves, but quite 
dead; and all around their base were 
hung fringes of marine growth, touched 
with prismatic tints when seen through 
the glittering water, but brown and hide- 
ous when gathered, as the trophy remain- 
ing in the hand which has dared to seize 
old Proteus by the locks. All around 
this avenue, into which the sea sometimes 
rushed like an invading host of armed 
men, the laurels and the delicate trees 
that love to bend over the sources of the 
forest-streams hung half-uprooted and 
perilously a-tiptoe over the brink of 
shattered rocks, and withered here and 
there by the touch of the salt foam, to- 
wards which they seemed nevertheless 
fain to droop, asking tidings of the watery 
world beyond. 

The skeleton-arms of the destroyed ones 
were feeble to guard the passage of the 
ravine. Evadne broke a way over fallen 
trees and stepping-stones imbedded in 
sea-sand, and gained the opposite bank. 
The solitude in which she found herself 
appeared deeper, more awful, than be- 
fore the chasm lay between the greater 
island and the less. She listened motion- 
less to the soft, but continual murmur of 
the wood, the music of leaves and waves 
and unseen wings, by which all seeming 
silence of Nature is made as rich to the 
ear as her fabrics to the eye, so that, in 
comparison, the garments of a king are 
mean, though richly dyed, embroidered 
on every border, and hung with jewels. 

While the little wood-ranger stood and 
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waited, as it were, for what the grove 
might utter, her eye fell upon the traces 
of a pathway, concealed, and elsewhere 
again disclosed, overgrown by sturdy 
plants, but yet threading the shady laby- 
rinth. She followed the often reappear- 
ing line upon the hillside, and as she 
climbed higher, with her rose the moun- 
tains and the sea. The shore, the sands, 
the rocky walls, showed every hue of 
sunbeams fixed in stone. The leafy sides 
of Tenedos had caught up the clear, 
green-tinted blue of the sea, and wore it 
in a noonday dream under the slumber- 
ous light that rested on earth and sea and 
sky. Above the horizon, far away, the 
very clouds were motionless; and where 
the sunbeams marked a tranquil sail, it 
seemed, with wave and cloud, to express 
only Eternal Repose. But the eager 
child pressed onward, for the crown of 
the hill seemed almost reached, and she 
longed for a wider, wider view of the 
beautiful Ægean. 

Suddenly she arrived where a sculp- 
tured stone lay in the pathway. Some 
patient and skilful hand had wrought 
there the emblem of a rose, and among 
the chiselled petals stood drops of rain, 
collected as in a cup. On the border a 
pure white bird had just alighted, and 
Evadne watched how it bent and rose 
and seemed to caress the flower of stone, 
while it drank of the dew around and 
within it. Her eyes filled with tears as 
she mused on the vanished hand of Art, 
whose work Nature now reclaimed for 
this humble, but grateful use. The dove 
took wing, and the child proceeding came 
to a level turf where a temple of white 
marble stood. Eight slender columns up- 
held a marble canopy, beneath which 
stood the image of a god. One raised 
hand seemed to implore silence, while the 
other showed clasping fingers, but they 
closed upon nothing. Around the stat- 
ue’s base lay scattered stones. Evadne 
gathered them, and reunited they formed 
the lyre of Apollo. She replaced, for 
an instant, in the cold and constant grasp 
a fragment of the ruined harp. Then 
the aspect of the god became regretful, 
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sad, as of one who desires a voice from 
the lips of the dead. Hastily she flung 
the charm away, and gentle grace re- 
turned to the listening boy, from whom, 
sleeping, some nymph might have stolen 
his lyre, whose complaining chords now 
vibrated to his ear and called their mas- 
ter to the pursuit. Evadne reposed on 
the steps of the temple, and fixedly gazed 
upon the god. Her fancy endowed the 
firm hand with an unbent bow; then the 
figure seemed to pause in the chase, and 
listen for the baying of the hounds. Then 
she imaged a shepherd’s staff, and the 
shepherd-god waited tenderly for the voice 
of a lost lamb. 

“ So stood Apollo in Thessaly,” she soft- 
ly said, “ when he carried the shepherd’s 
staff. Oh that I were the lost Thessalian 
lamb for whom he waits, that he might 
descend and I die for joy on his breast !” 

Then, half afraid that the lips might 
break their marble stillness in reply, she 
asked the protection of the deity, whom 
she was fain to adore, but whom her 
adopted parents dared to despise. 

Sole worshipper at a deserted shrine, 
she had no offering to place there, but 
of flowers. She wove a crown and laid 
it at his feet, and, while she bent by the 
pedestal, to hang a garland there, oh, ter- 
ror! a voice cried, “ Evadne! Evadne!” 
A tide of fear rushed to her heart. The 
god stood motionless yet. Who could have 
uttered her name? A falling branch, a 
swift zephyr, may have seemed for an 
instant articulate, and yet it was surely 
a human voice which had called her. 
Her reverie was broken now, like a cata- 
ract brought to its downfall. A moment 
since, all was peace and joyfulness; now 
she remembered, with alarm, how long 
she had left her foster-parents alone, and 
the way by which she had come was un- 
known, as if she had never traced it. 
She crossed the floor of the temple, and, 
as she turned to whisper, “ Farewell! 
beautiful god!” the form gently inclined 
itself, and the uplifted hand stirred light- 
ly. Evadne darted forward and looked 
no more behind. She bounded over 
chasms in the pathway, and broke the 
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tender branches before her with impa- 
tient hands, so that her descent from the 
temple was one mad flight. . 


CHAPTER IIL. 


WHEN Evadne returned to Alpheus 
and to her foster-mother, she was silent 
concerning her discovery, and it seemed 
the more sweet to her for being secret. 
Her thoughts made pilgrimages to the 
temple hidden by the laurels once set to 
adorn it, and the deserted God of Youth 
and Immortal Beauty drew from her an 
untaught and voiceless worship. How 
tedious now appeared the labors of their 
half-savage life!—for the ensnaring of 
fish and the gathering of fruits for the 
little household gave the child no leisure 
to climb the hill a second time, to seek 
the lost temple, now all her own. Two 
weary days had passed, and on the morn- 
ing of the third Evadne performed all 
her labors, such as they were, of field or 
of the house. 

Eleusa was absorbed in the art, new to 
her, of repairing a broken net, when the 
child abruptly fled away into the forest, 
crying out, “I go to seek wild grapes.” 
She would not hear the voices calling 
her back. She gained rapidly the path, 
already familiar, and wherein every bough 
and every leaf seemed expectant of her 
coming footsteps. 

Hamadryads veiled themselves, each 
in her conscious tree, eluding human ap- 
proach. She steals more gently along, 
that she may haply surprise a vision. 
The little grassy plain appears beyond 
the wavering oak-branches. It is reached 
at last, and there,—surely it is no de- 
lusion—there rests a sleeping youth ! 
Another step, and she bent aside the 
boughs. He stands erect, listening. 

“ It is the god!” she cries; and, falling 
back, would have been precipitated from 
the rock, had not the youth rapidly 
bounded forward and grasped her hand. 

“Little one, beautiful child,” he eried, 
“do not fear me! Ihave indeed played 
the god formerly, to scare from my hunt- 
ing-ground the poor fools who dread the 
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anger of Apollo. Tell me, who are you, 
thus wandering in the awful garden of 
the gods? Who brought you hither, and 
what name has been given you ?” 

Trembling still, and not knowing how 
to relate it, Evadne stammered forth some 
words of her history. Her senses were 
bewildered by the beauty of the hunter- 
boy, who now appeared how different 
from the marble god! Bold, and as if 
ever victorious, with an undaunted brow, 
like Bacchus seen through the tears of 
sad Ariadne awakened. Strong and swift 
were his limbs, as those of a panther. 
His cheek was ruddy, and his half-naked 
form was brown, as those appear who 
dwell not under a roof, but in the uncer- 
tain shade of the forest. His locks were 
black and wildly disordered, and his eyes 
were most like to a dark stream light- 
ed with golden flashes; but the laughing 
beauty of his lip no emblem could convey. 

Soon, seated on the turf, the story of 
each child was related. 

“JT am nobly born,” said the boy, “ but 
I love the life of a hunter. My father 
has left me alone, and when I am a man, 
I, too, shall follow him to Rome. But 
liberty is sweeter than honor or power. 
I escape often from my tutor, who sus- 
pects not where I hide myself, and range 
all the forests. Embarking by night, in 
former years, I often visited this island. 
I know where to gather fruits and seek 
vineyards among the ruined huts of the 
village beneath us. By night I descend 
and gather them, for my free wander- 
ings by day caused the fishermen to re- 
late that a god walked upon the shore. 
When some, more curious or bold, turn- 
ed their prows hitherward, to observe 
what form moved upon the hill, I rolled 
great rocks down, with a thundering 
noise, into the sea, and have terrified all 
men from the spot.” 

“ We now call the vineyards and gar- 
dens ours,” said Evadne, “but it ap- 
pears they truly belong to you. Descend 
to the shore and we will share with you, 
not qnly the ripest clusters of the vines, 
but wine and loaves which the fisherman 
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“ Bring me hither the wine, and I will 
gladly drink of it, nor waste one drop in 
oblation; but I must not descend to the 
shore, and you must be silent concerning 
me, for my tutor offers large rewards to 
any one who will disclose where I hide 
myself. The slaves on the coast here 
are ready to betray me. I have watched 
them sailing near the island, lured by the 
promise of a handful of gold, but not dar- 
ing to land upon it, lest they should be- 
hold, against his will, a divine being.” 

“Then I will climb up hither and 
bring you the fruits,” said Evadne. 

“Nay, my bird,” answered the boy, 
“Jay them only on the altar, below, and 
when it is safe to descend, call me.” 

“Tf I call softly, you cannot hear me; 
and I cannot call loudly enough to reach 
you upon this hill.” 

“The secrets of the island are not 
known to you,” her companion said, and 
arose quickly ; “follow me,—I will teach 
you. You know not why Apollo is lis- 
tening? It is for the good of the worship- 
pers, who care not to mount the hill to 
adore him. Above the town stands an 
altar; voices uttered there are brought 
up hither by an echo. There the pious 
repaired once, and laid their gifts, and 
songs and the music of flutes sounded in 
honor of the deity, who was held too sa- 
ered to be approached. Hold me not 
too sacred, little one !—you shall approach 
without fear; but give me your voice at 
this altar, when your foster-father sleeps.” 

“But what shall I call you?” cried 
the laughing Evadne. 

“ Call Hylas. Echo has often repeated 
the name, they say, in the country of 
Mysia, and these groves shall learn it of 
you! Now follow me over the floor of 
the temple,—but lightly! lightly! See 
how the god would warn us away! He 
nods on his pedestal; even the loud thun- 
der may some day cause his fall; already 
he is half shaken down from his shrine 
by earthquakes.” 

Then, firmly, bold Hylas held trem- 
bling Evadne, who glanced for an instant 
down the leafy passage of echoes. 
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“CHAPTER IV. 


Wuen the day was over, Alpheus 
called to him his foster-child. 

“You have willingly followed us into 
our exile,” he said, “ nor have you ever 
inquired whither we lead you. Listen 
to me; I shall confide to you a secret, so 
that, if evil befall us, you may go on and 
fulfil your journey. 

“In Asia stands a city, called Thya- 
tira, and there dwell men of a new re- 
ligion, called Christians. Of this. faith I 
know as yet but little. But, dear Evadne, 
your father is yet living, and has sent, 
praying me to conduct you to him, that 
you may be taught among Christians. I 
have labored to fulfil his wish, for in 
our youth, we were dear to each other. 
The moon saw us nightly upon the hills, 
guarding our flocks, and by day we 
practised the labors and the sports of 
Greeks.” 

“ What is the religion of my father ?” 
asked the child. 

“T cannot tell it to you; I know only 
that the Christians worship one god.” 

« Apollo, then, is my choice.” 

“ Not so, child. The god of Chris- 
tians is not known to us; but he shall 
overthrow the idols of the whole world. 
The bow of Diana, the lyre of Apollo, are 
already broken.” 

The child started. Was the temple 
known to Alpheus, too? Had he seen 
there the fragments of a shattered harp ? 

The old man continued his discourse, 
but Evadne’s thoughts had flown away 
towards the lost temple. 

“ There alone will I worship,” she mur- 
mured to herself. She dreamed of ador- 
ing the deity of stone, but Hylas haunted 
all her thoughts. Yes, Evadne! one god 
is sufficient for you ! 

Under cover of the darkness, the 
friendly boatman drew near, and the 
islanders heard the unaccustomed sound 
of the boat drawn up the beach by the 
youth, whose superstitious fears began to 
vanish as he observed that no calamity 
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«I come,” he said, “ with gifts truly, 
but also with good tidings. Have pa- 
tience yet awhile. Your retreat is still 
unknown, and, after a few days, | may 
find you the means of escape.” 

Evadne alone was silent, and her tears 
flowed secretly. 

The sun was already set, on the fol- 
lowing day, before she stole away to meet 
the hunter-boy. In his hand, as he ad- 
vanced joyously to greet her, he bore a 
white dove, which his arrow had pierced. 

“ I struck it,” he said, while he pointed 
to its broken wing and bleeding breast, 
“ when it alighted on the edge of a stone 
fallen from the temple.” 

Evadne concealed her ready tears and 
uttered no reproach against her hero; 
but she pressed the dead bird to her 
bosom. 


“ Tell me, Hylas,” she asked, “do you 
worship this god before us, or that of the 
Christians?” 

The boy laughed gayly. 

“TJ worship this strong right arm,” he 
said, “and my own bold will, which has 
conquered and shall conquer again! The 
stories of the gods are but fables. To us 
who are brave nothing can be forbid- 
den ; it is the weak who are unfortunate, 
and no god is able either to assist or to 
destroy us. As to the Christians, they 
are a despised people, a race of madmen, 
who, pretending to love poverty and mar- 
tyrdom, are followed by the rude and 
ignorant. As for us, we are gods, both 
to them and to ourselves.” 

Evadne knew that she herself must 
be counted among the rude and igno- 
rant; she dared not raise her eyes to the 
young noble, who watched her quiver- 
ing lip, and but dimly guessed how he 
had wounded her. 

“Leave caressing the dead bird,” he 
said, at last, “and I will tell you tales 
of Rome and its glories.” 

And he charmed back again her inno- 
cent smiles, with noble traditions of kings, 
of gods, and of heroes, till the round moon 
stood above Gargarus, cold, in a rose- 
tinted heaven. 

But again at sunrise the child sought 
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the spot to bring a basket, heavy with 
gifts, for Hylas. He eame at the call of 
Evadne, fresh, glowing, beautiful as a 
child rocked on the breast of Aurora, and 
upheld by her cool, fanning wings. His 
cheek wore the kiss of the Sun, and his 
closely curling locks were wet by the 
scattered fountain, cold in the shaded 
grove. He broke the early silence of the 
air with song and story, and named for 
the admiring child the towns, the head- 
lands, and the hills, over which the eye 
delighted to wander. 

“ Now is the hour,” he said, “ when 
mariners far away behold for a little 
while the dome of this temple. They be- 
lieve that the gods have rendered it in- 
visible except at the rising day; but, in 
truth, the oaks, the laurels, and the un- 
pruned ivy conceal it from view, at all 
times, except when the rays from the 
east strike upward. I have delighted to 
teach the people fables concerning this 
island and the lost temple ; for as long as 
they fear to tread upon this spot, I have 
a retreat for myself, where I range un- 
molested. 

“ See yonder, so white among the dark 
cypress-trees, my father’s villa! It has 
gardens and shady groves, but I love 
best the wild branching oaks which give 
their shade to Evadne! Far away in 
the purple distance stands the Mount of 
Ida. There dwelt Paris, content with 
the love of Œnone, until he knew himself 
to be the son of a king, for whom Argive 
Helen alone was found worthy ; for his 
eyes had rested once upon immortal 
charms, of which the green eternal pines 
of Ida are still whispering the story. 
See how the people of this village of 
Athos flock together! Some festival 
occupies them. I see them going forth 
from the gates in hurrying crowds; 
and now a band of men approaches. 
Some one is about to enter their town, 
to whom they wish to do honor, and 
doubtless they bear green branches to 
strew in the way. I know not what 
festival they celebrate, for the altars are 
all deserted.” 

“I see a boat put off from the shore,” 
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said Evadne, “and it seems to turn its 
prow hitherward.” _ 

But it soon was concealed by the | 
woody hill-top, although its course was 
seen to be directed towards the ruined 
huts upon the shore. Not long after, the 
children heard the name of “ Evadne,” 
brought faintly by the echoes, like the 
words of unseen ghosts who strive to 
awaken some beloved. sleeper uncon- 
scious of their presence. 

Evadne feared to return, and dared 
not stay. For the first time, the voice of 
her foster-father failed to bring her obe- 
dient footsteps; for her fluttering heart 
suspected something strange and unwel- 
come awaiting her. She wept at parting 
from Hylas, and the boy detained her. 
He also seemed troubled, 

“ Dear little one,” he said, “ betray me 
not! These men of Athos have seen me, 
and have authority to bring me bound 
before some ruler who has entered their 
town. They come to look for me now. 
I fly to my hiding-place, and you will 
deny that you saw any one in this forest.” 

He was gone down the face of the cliff, 
with winged feet, light of tread as Jove’s 
messenger. More slowly, Evadne re- 
traced the downward path, and lingered 
on the banks of the ravine, where the 
bitter waters were sobbing among the 
rocks. She lay down upon the ground, 
and dreamed, while yet waking, of her 
home in Thessaly, of her unknown fa- 
ther in the Christian city of Thyatira, 
and of Hylas, ever Hylas, and the pain 
of parting. How long she hid herself 
she guessed not, until the sun at the 
zenith sent down his brightest beam to 
discover the lost Thessalian lamb. Then, 
subdued and despairing, she travelled on 
to meet the reproaches that could not 
fail to await her. 


CHAPTER YV, 


At midnight the sleepless girl etole 
from her couch, and laid on the altar be- 
yond the village heavy clusters of grapes 
and the richest fruits from her store of 
dainties. “ Hylas !” she softly cried, and 
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the sleepless echo repeated the name; 
but though she watched long, no form 
emerged from the forest. Timidly she 
flitted back to her dwelling, and waited 
for an eastern gleam. At last the veil of 
night was lifted a little, a wind ruffled the 
waves, and the swaying oaks repeated to 
the hills the message of coming splendors 
from the Orient. Evadne gladly saw 
that the stars were fewer and paler in 
the sky, and she walked forth again, 
brushing cold dews from the vines and 
the branches. A foreboding fear led her 
first to look at the altar where she had 
left her offering. It was untouched. 
Then she entered the still benighted 
wood, and passed the cold gray waters. 
Arrived at the temple, she felt a hateful 
stillness in the place. 

“ Hylas!” she loudly called, “ come to 
me! For you there is no danger; but for 
me, they will take me away at sunrise. 
The Christians will come to-day and 
carry me hence. Oh, Hylas! where do 
you hide yourself ?” 

But only a strong and angry wind dis- 
turbed the laurels around the temple, 
and all was still. Then the song of the 
birds began all around her, and a silver 
gleam shot across the eastern horizon. 
Suddenly rosy-tinged signals stood among 
the sad-colored torn clouds above her 
head. The hour for her departure was 
approaching. She gazed intently down 
among the pines, where Hylas had disap- 
peared, and painfully and slowly began 
to descend. The wild-eyed hares glanced 
at her and shrank into concealment again. 
The birds uttered cries of alarm, and the 
motionless lizards lay close to her feet. 
Her heart beat anxiously when she heard 
the sudden stroke of a bird’s wing, seared 
from its nest, and she paused often to 
listen, but no human voice was heard. 

She penetrated slowly thus to that 
shore of the island which she had never 
yet visited. She reached a border of 
white sand, and studied its surface. She 
found a record there,—traces of footsteps, 
and the long trail of a boat, drawn from 
a thicket of laurels to the shore, and 
‘down to the water’s edge. She stood 
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many minutes contemplating these signs. 
She imaged to herself the retreat by 
night, by the late rising light of the wan- 
ing moon. She seemed to see the youth, 
his manly arm urging the boat from its 
hiding-place. In this spot his foot pressed 
the sand. There he walked before and 
drew the little craft behind him. He 
launched it here, and, had not the winds 
urged the water up the shore, his last 
footstep might have remained for Evadne 
to gaze at. 

He is surely gone! To return for the 
smiles of Evadne? She knows not if 
he will return ; but she glances upward at 
the sky, and feels that she soon will have 
quitted the island, this happy island, for- 
ever! 

Upward through the wood again she 
toils to take a last look at the temple. 
The spot seemed already to have for- 
gotten her. And yet here lies a with- 
ered crown she wove once for Hylas; 
and here she finds at last the dart she 
lost for him, when she drew his bow in 
play. Now she sees on the shore at 
Athos an assembly of the people, and the 
men push off their boats. The village 
is already alive, and awake. The rising 
of the sun is looked for, and the clouds 
are like a golden fleece. Slowly above 
the tree-tops the swans are waving their 
great pinions, to seek the stream of Cays- 
ter. All creatures recognize the day, 
and only one weeps to see the light. 

Evadne knew that on yonder shore 
waited the dreaded messengers who would 
gather the homeless into the Christian 
fold. She stayed to utter one farewell 
to the coid, the cruel marble, with its 
unvaried smile. 

“ Be my god!” she cried, aloud. “In 
whatever strange land, to whatever un- 
known religion I may be led, the god of 
this forgotten temple shall have the wor- 
ship of my heart !” 

She crossed the marble pavement. 
She clasped with her white cold arms the 
knees of Apollo Hold ! the form tote 
ters !—it is too late!—it must fall! She 
rises to flee away, but the very floor is re- 
ceding from her tread. And slowly, with 
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a majesty even in destruction, the god 
bows himself, and drops from his ped- 
estal. 

The crashing fall is over. The foun- 
dations of the shrine, parted long ago by 
earthquakes, and undermined by torrents, 
have slipped from their place. Stones 
slide gradually to the brink of the rock, 
and some have fallen near the sculptured 
rose ; and yet some portions of the grace- 
ful temple stand, and will support the 
dome yet, until some boisterous storm 
shakes roughly the remaining columns. 

But the god is dethroned, shivered, 
ruined. Evadne should arise and go. 
The daylight overflows the sky, and she 
is quite, quite still, where the hand of 
Apollo has laid her. Her forehead was 
but touched by fingers that once held 
the lyre; and a crimson stream flows 
through the locks upon her brow. A 
smile like that which the god wore is 
fixed and changeless now upon her lip. 
Why does she smile? Because, in the 
dawn of life, of grief, of love, she found 
peace. 

The sun was up, and there was no 
more silence or repose along the coast. 
Vigor and toil gave signs of their awaken- 
ing. Sails were unfurled upon the wa- 
vering masts, and showed white gleams, 
as the sunlight struck each as it broaden- 
ed out and swayed above its bright re- 
flection below. Oars were dipped in the 
smooth sea, and an eager crowd stood 
waiting to visit the exiles on the once 
dreaded island. Evadne was already 
missed. Again and again voices called 
upon her, the echoes repeated the sound, 
and the groves had but one voice,— 
“Evadne!” She stirred not at the 
sound, but her smile grew sweeter, and 
her brow paler, and cold as the marble 
hand that pressed it. 

Oh, Alpheus! oh, Eleusa! chide not! 
you will be weeping soon! She has, in- 
deed, angered you of late. She left her 
foster-parents alone, and threaded the 
forest. She hid herself when you called, 
and, when the fisher’s boat was waiting 
to convey her with you to the shore, 
where friends were ready to receive her 
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and lead her to her father, then she was 
wandering ! 

Eleusa is querulous. No wonder! fot 
the child is sadly changed. They will 
see her soon; a Christian prophet comes 
to break the heathen spell of the island. 
The men of yonder village consent to 
abjure the worship of Apollo. They 
come with the teacher of a new religion 
to consecrate the spot anew. The busy 
crowd, as on a day of festival, em- 
bark to claim again the once deserted 
spot. 

Alpheus and Eleusa wait sadly for 
their approach, for trouble possesses their 
hearts. They pine for their once gentle, 
submissive child. But the teacher comes, 
and hails them in words of a new bene- 
diction. The Great Name is uttered also 
in their hearing. Calmness returns to 
them, in the presence of the holy man. 
It is not Paul, mighty to reprove, and 
learned as bold,—it is that “one whom 
Jesus loved.” He has rested on his bos- 
om, and looked on him pierced on the 
cross. The look from his dying eyes 
and the tones of his tender love are 
ever present in the soul of this beloved 
disciple. ‘The awful revelations of Pat- 
mos had not yet illumined his eyes. His 
locks were white as the first blossoms of 
the spring, but his heart was not withered 
by time, and men believed of him that 
he should never see death. Those who 
beheld him loved him, and listened be- 
cause they loved. What he desired was 
accomplished as if a king had command- 
ed it,.and what he taught was gathered 
in among the treasures of the heart. 

The first care of the Apostle was to 
seek the lost child, and the youths of his. 
company went on, and scaled the hill. 
Meanwhile, not far from the altar, on 
which an unregarded offering lay, the 
people gathered round their master, while 
to Alpheus and Eleusa he related the 
immortal story of Judea. 

Before mid-day the villagers had re- 
turned to their dwellings. With John, 
their friend and consoler, two mourners 
departed from the island, where fabled 
Apollo no longer possessed a shrine. His 
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altar was torn away; a newly-made grave erman of Athos, 4 when you are far 

was marked by a cross roughly built of away in some Christian city of Asia. I 

its broken stones. will return. and carve here the name 
«I will return here,” said the fish- of ‘ Evadne.’” 


THE SKATER. 


Tue skater lightly laughs and glides, 
Unknowing that beneath the ice 
Whereon he carves his fair device 

A stiffened corpse in silence slides. 


Tt glareth upward at his play ; 
Tts cold, blue, rigid fingers steal 
Beneath the trendings of his heel ; 
It floats along and floats away. 


He has not seen its horror pass ; 
His heart is blithe ; the village hears 
His distant laughter ; he careers 

In festive waltz athwart the glass.— 


We are the skaters, we who skim 
The surface of Life’s solemn flood, 
And drive, with gladness in our blood, 
A daring dance from brim to brim. 


Our feet are swift, our faces burn, 

Our hopes aspire like soaring birds; 

The world takes courage from our words, 
And sees the golden time return. 


But ever near us, silent, cold, 
Float those who bounded from the bank 
With eager hearts, like us, and sank 
Because their feet were overbold. 


They sank through breathing-holes of vice, 
Through treacherous sheens of unbelief; 
They know not their despair and grief: 

Their hearts and minds are turned to ice. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON.* 


[Concluded. ] 


Mk. JEFFERSON returned from Fgance 
in the autumn of 1789, and the following 
spring took office as Secretary of State. 
He was unwilling to abandon his post 
abroad, but the solicitations of Wash- 
ington controlled him. He plainly was 
the most suitable person for the place. 
Franklin, the father of American diplo- 
macy, was rapidly approaching the close 
of his long and busy life, and John 
Adams, the only other statesman whose 
diplomatic experience could be compared 
with that of Thomas Jefferson, was Vice 
President. 

It would be a tedious task to enter 
into a detail of the disputes which arose 
in Washington’s Cabinet, nor is it neces- 
sary to do so. Most candid persons, who 
have examined the subject, are convinced 
that the differences were unavoidable, 
that they were produced by exigencies in 
affairs upon which men naturally would 
disagree, by conflicting social elements, 
and by the dissimilar characters, pur- 
poses, and political doctrines of Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton. Jefferson’s course 
was in accordance with the general prin- 
ciples of government which from his youth 
he had entertained. 

As to the accusation, so often made, 
that he opposed an administration of 
which he was a member and which by 
the plainest party-rules he was bound to 
support, it is completely answered by the 
statement, that his conduct was under- 
stood by Washington, that he repeatedly 
offered to resign, and that when he retir- 
ed it was in opposition to the President’s 
wish. It is not worth while for us to 
apply a higher standard of party loyalty 
to Washington’s ministers than he him- 
self applied. 

One great difficulty encountered by 
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the politicians of that day seems to have 
been purely fanciful. Strictly speaking, 
the government did not have a policy. 
It went into operation with the impres- 
sion that it would be persistently resisted, 
that its success was doubtful, and that any 
considerable popular disaffection would 
be fatal to it. These fears proved to be 
unfounded. The day Washington took 
the oath, the government was as stable 
as it now is. Disturbing elements un- 
doubtedly existed, but they were con- 
trolled by great and overruling necessi- 
ties, recognized by all men. Thus the 
final purpose of the administration was 
accomplished at the outset. The labor 
which it was expected would task the 
patriotism and exercise the skill of the 
most generous and experienced was per-. 
formed without an effort,—as it were, by 
a mere pulsation of the popular heart. 
The question was not, How shall the gov- 
ernment be preserved ? but, How shall it 
be administered? This is evident now, 
but was not seen then. The statesmen 
of the time believed that the Union was 
constantly in danger, and that their best 
efforts were needed to protect it. In this 
spirit they approached every question 
which presented itself. Thinking that 
every measure directly affected the safe- 
ty of the republic, a difference of opin- 
ion could not be a mere disagreement 
upon a matter of policy. In proportion 
to the intensity of each man’s patriotism 
was his conviction that in his way alone 
could the government be preserved, and 
he naturally thought that his opponents 
must be either culpably neglecting or 
deliberately plotting against the interests 
of the country. Real difficulties were 
increased by imaginary ones. Opposi- 
tion became treason. Parties called them- 
selves Republicans and Federalists ;— 
they called each other monarchists and 
anarchists. This delusion has always char- 
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acterized our politics; noisy politicians 
of the present day stigmatize their ad- 
versaries as disunionists; but during the 
first twenty years it was universal, and 
explains the fierce party-spirit which pos- 
sessed the statesmen of that period, and 
likewise accounts for many of their errors. 
Among these errors must be placed 
the belief which Jefferson had, that there 
was a party of monarchists in the coun- 
try. Mr. Randall makes a long argu- 
ment in support of this opinion, and 
closes with an intimation that those who 
refuse to believe now cannot be reached 
by reason. He may rank us with these 
perverse skeptics; for, in our opinion, 
his argument not only fails to establish 
his propositions, but is strong against 
them. Let it be understood ;—the asser- 
tion is not, that there were some who 
would have preferred a monarchy to a 
republic, but that, after the government 
was established, Ames, Sedgwick, Ham- 
ilton, and other Federal leaders, were 
plotting to overturn it and create a mon- 
archy. Upon this we have no hesitation 
in taking issue. The real state of the case, 
and the circumstances which deceived Mr. 
Jefferson, may be briefly set forth. 
Jefferson left France shortly after the 
taking of the Bastile. He saw the most 
auspicious period of the Revolution. 
During the session of the Estates Gen- 
eral, the evils which afflicted France 
were admitted by all, but the remedies 
proposed were, as yet, purely specula- 
tive. The roseate theories of poets and 
enthusiasts had filled every mind with 
vague expectations of some great good in 
the future. Nothing had occurred to dis- 
turb these pleasing anticipations. There 
was no sign of the fearful disasters then 
impending. The delirium of possession 
had not seized upon the nation,—her 
statesmen had not learned how much 
easier it is to plan than to achieve,—nor 
had the voice of Burke carried terror 
throughout Europe. Even now, it is 
impossible to read the first acts of that 
drama without being moved to sympa- 
thetic enthusiasm. What emotions must 
it not have excited while the awful catas- 
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trophe was yet concealed! Tried by any 
received test, France, for centuries, had 
been the chief state in Europe,—inferior 
to none in the arts of war, superior to 
any in the arts of peace. Fashion and 
letters had given her an empire more 
permanent than that which the enter- 
prise $f Columbus and the fortune of 
Charles gave to Spain, more extended 
than that which Trafalgar and Waterloo 
have since given to England. Though 
her armies were resisted, her wit and 
grace were irresistible; every European 
prince was her subject, every European 
court a theatre for the display of her 
address. The peculiar spirit of her ge- 
nius is not more distinctly to be seen 
in the verse of Boileau than in that of 
Pope,—in the sounding periods of Bos- 
suet than in Addison’s easy phrase. The 
spectacle of a nation so distinguished, 
which had carried tyranny to a perfec- 
tion and invested it with a splendor never 
before seen, becoming the coryphzus of 
freedom, might easily have fascinated a 
mind less impressible by nature, and less 
disposed by education for favorable im- 
pressions, than that of Jefferson. He 
shared the feeling of the hour. His ad- 
vice was asked, and respectfully listened 
to. This experience, while, as he says, 
it strengthened his preconceived convic- 
tions, must have prevented him from 
carefully observing, certainly from being 
affected by, the influences which had 
been at work in his own country. He 
came home more assured in republican- 
ism, and expecting to find that America 
had kept pace with him. 

But many things had occurred in 
America to excite doubts of the effi- 
ciency of republican institutions. The 
government of the Confederation was of 
little value. During the war, common 
interests and dangers had bound the Col- 
onies together; with peace came com- 
mercial rivalries, boundary disputes, re- 
lations with other countries, the burdens 
of a large debt,—and the scanty powers 
with which Congress had been clothed 
were inadequate to the public exigen- 
cies. The Congress was a mere conven- 
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tion, in which each State had but. one 
vote. To the most important enact- 
ments the consent of nine States was 
necessary. The concurrence of the sev- 
eral legislatures was required to levy a 
tax, raise an army, or ratify a treaty. 
The executive power was lodged in a 
committee, which was useless either for 
deliberation or action. The government 
fell into contempt; it could not protect 
itself from insult; and the doors of Con- 
gress were once besieged by a mob of 
mutinous soldiery. The States sometimes 
openly resisted the central government, 
and to the most necessary laws, those 
for the maintenance of the national cred- 
it, they gave but a partial obedience. 
They quarrelled with each other. New 
York sent troops into the field to en- 
force her claims upon her New Eng- 
land neighbors. The inhabitants of the 
Territories rebelled. Kentucky, Vermont, 
and Tennessee, under another name, de- 
clared themselves independent, and de- 
manded admission into the Union. In 
New Hampshire and Pennsylvania, in- 
surrections took place. In Massachu- 
setts, a rebellion was set on foot, which, 
for a time, interrupted the sessions of the 
courts. An Indian war, attended by the 
usual barbarities, raged along the north- 
ern frontier. Foreign states declined to 
negotiate with a government which could 
not enforce its decrees within its own 
borders. England haughtily refused to 
withdraw her troops from our soil; Spain 
closed the Mississippi to the commerce 
and encroached upon the territory of the 
Confederation. Every consideration of 
safety and advantage demanded a gov- 
ernment with strength enough to secure 
quiet at home and respect abroad. It is 
not to be denied that many thoughtful 
and experienced men were discouraged 
by the failure of the Confederation, and 
thought that nothing but a monarchy 
could accomplish the desired purpose. 

There were also certain social elements 
tending in the same direction, and these 
were strongest in the city of New York, 
where Jefferson first observed _ them. 
That city had been the centre of the 
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largest and most powerful Tory com- 
munity in the Colonies. The gentry were 
nearly all Tories, and, during the long 
occupation of the town, the tradespeo- 
ple, thriving upon British patronage, had 
become attached to the British cause. 
There, and, indeed, in all the cities 
there were aristocratic circles. Jefferson 
was of course introduced into them. In 
these circles were the persons who gave 
dinners, and at whose tables he heard 
the opinions expressed which astonished 
and alarmed him. 

What is described as polite society has 
never been much felt in American poli- 
ties; it was not more influential then. 
Besides, in many cases, these opinions 
were more likely to have been the ex- 
pression of affectation than of settled 
conviction. Nothing is more common 
than a certain insincerity which leads 
men to profess and seemingly believe 
sentiments which they do not and cannot 
act upon. ‘The stout squire who prides 
himself upon his obstinacy, and whose 
pretty daughter manages him as easily as 
she manages her poodle, is a favorite 
character in English-comedy. Every 
one knows some truculent gentleman 
who loudly proclaims that one half of 
mankind are knaves and the other half 
would be if they dared, but who would 
go mad with despair if he really believed 
the atrocious principles he loves to an- 
nounce. Jefferson was not so constituted 
as to make the proper allowance for this 
kind of insincerity. ‘Though undemon- 
strative, he was thoroughly in earnest. 
Tn fact, he was something of a precisian 
in politics. He spoke of kings and nobles 
as if they were personal foes, and dis- 
liked Scott’s novels because they give too 
pleasing a representation of the institu- 
tion of chivalry. He probably looked 
upon a man who spoke covetously of 
titles much as a Salem elder a century 
before would have looked upon a hard- 
swearing Virginia planter. In the purse- 
proud citizens, who, after dinner, used to 
talk grandly about the British Constitu- 
tion, he saw a set of malignant conspira- 
tors, when in fact not one in ten had ever 
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thought seriously upon the subject, or 
had enough force of character to attempt 
to carry out his opinions, whatever they 
might have been. 

The political discontents were hardly 
more formidable. We have admitted that 
some influential persons were in favor of 
a monarchy; but no one took a decided 
step in that direction. In all the pub- 
lished correspondence there is not a par- 
ticle of evidence of such a movement. 
Even Hamilton, in his boldest advances 
towards a centralization of power, did 
not propose a monarchy. Those who 
were most doubtful about the success of 
a republic recognized the necessity of 
making the experiment, and were the 
most active in establishing the present 
one. The sparsity of the population, 
the extent of the country, and its pov- 
erty, made a royal. establishment im- 
possible. The people were dissatisfied 
with the Confederation, not with repub- 
licanism. The breath of ridicule would 
have upset the throne. The King, the 
Dukes of Massachusetts and Virginia, the 
Marquises of Connecticut and Mohawk, 
Earl Susquehanna and Lord Livingston, 
would have been laughed at by every 
ragamuflin. The sentiment which makes 
the appendages of royalty, its titles and 
honors, respectable, is the result of long 
education, and has never existed in 
America. Washington was the only 
person mentioned in connection with the 
crown; but had he attempted to reach 
it, he would have lost his power over the 
people. He was strong because he had 
convinced his country that he held per- 
sonal objects subservient to public ones,— 
that, with him, “ the path of duty was the 
way to glory.” He had none of the mag- 
netism which lulls the senses and leads 
captive the hearts of men. Had he 
clothed himself in the vulgar robes of 
royalty,—had he taken advantage of the 
confidence reposed in him for a purpose 
of self-agerandizement, and that of so 
petty and commonplace a kind, — he 
would have sunk to a level with the mel- 
odramatic heroes of history, and that co- 
lossal reputation, which rose, a fair exha- 
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lation from the hearts of grateful mil- 
lions, and covered all the land, would 
have vanished like a mist. 

Whatever individuals may have wished 
for, the charge of monarchical designs 
cannot be brought against the Federalists 
as a party. New England was the moth- 
er of the Revolution, and became the 
stronghold of Federalism. In South Caro- 
lina and New York, a majority of the in- 
habitants were Tories; the former State 
voted for Mr. Jefferson every time he 
was a candidate, the latter gave him his 
election in 1800. It requires a liberal 
expenditure of credulity to believe that 
the children of the Puritans desired a 
monarchy more than the descendants of 
the Cavaliers and the adherents: of De 
Lancy and Ogden. Upon this subject 
Jefferson does not seem to have under- 
‘stood that disposition which can be dis- 
satisfied with a measure, and yet firm and 
honest in supporting it. Public men con- 
stantly yield or modify their opinions 
under the pressure of political necessity. 
He himself gives an instance of this, 
when, in stating that he was not entirely 
content with the Constitution, he remarks 
that not a member of the Federal Con- 
vention approved it in all its parts. Why 
may we not suppose that Hamilton and 
Ames sacrificed their opinions, as well 
as Mr. Jefferson and the framers of the 
Constitution ? 

The evidence with which Mr. Randall 
fortifies his position is inconclusive, It 
consists of the opinions of leading Repub- 
licans, and extracts from the letters of 
leading Federalists. The former are liable 
to the objection of having been prompt- 
ed by political prejudices; the latter will 
not bear the construction which he pla- 
ces upon them. They are nothing more 
than expressions of doubt as to the sta- 
bility of the government, and of regret 
that one of a different kind was not adopt- 
ed,—most of which were made after the 
Federalists were defeated. We should not 
place too literal a construction upon the 
repinings of disappointed placemen. Mr. - 
Randall, we believe, has been in political 
life, and ought to be accustomed to the 
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disposition which exists among public 
men to think that the country will be 
ruined, if it is deprived of their services. 
After every election, our ears are vexed 
by the gloomy vaticinations of defeated 
candidates. This amiable weakness is 
too common to excite uneasiness. 

An argument of the same kind, and 
quite as effective as Mr. Randall’s, might 
be made against Jefferson. His letters 
contain predictions of disaster in case 
of the success of his opponents, and the 
Federalists spoke as harshly of him as he 
of them. They charged him with being 
a disciple of Robespierre, said that he 
was in favor of anarchy, and would erect 
a guillotine in every market-place. He 
called them monarchists, and said they 
sighed after King, Lords, and Commons. 


Neither charge will be believed. The | 


heads of the Federalists were safe after 
the election of Mr. Jefferson, and the 
republic would have been safe if Hamil- 
ton and Adams had continued in power. 

Both parties formed exaggerated opin- 
ions. That Jefferson did so, no one can 
doubt who observes the weight he gave 
to trifles,—his annoyance at the etiquette 
of the capital—at the levees and liver- 
ies,—at the President’s speech,—the hys- 
terical dread into which he was thrown 
by the mere mention of the Society of 
the Cincinnati, and the “chill” which 
Mr. Randall says came over him “ when 
he heard Hamilton praise Cesar.” This 
spirit led him to the act which every one 
must think is a stain upon his character: 
we refer to the compilation of his “ Ana.” 
As is well known, that book was written 
mainly for the purpose of proving that 
the Federalists were in favor of a mon- 
archy. It consists chiefly, of reports of 
the conversations of distinguished charac- 
ters. Some of these conversations—and 
it is noticeable that they are the most in- 
nocent ones—took place in his presence. 
The worst expressions are mere reports 
by third parties. One story rests upon 
no better foundation than that Talley- 
rand told it to Volney, who told it to Jef- 
ferson. At one place we are informed, 
that, at a St. Andrew’s Club dinner, the 
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toast to the President (Mr. Adams) was 
coldly received, but at that to George the 
Third “Hamilton started to his feet and 
insisted on a bumper and three cheers.” 
This choice bit of scandal is given on the 
authority of “Mr. Smith, a Hamburg 
merchant,” “who received it from Mr. 
Schwarthouse, to whom it was told by one 
of the dinner-party.” At a dinner given 
by some members of the bar to the fed- 
eral judges, this toast was offered: “ Our 
King in old England,”—Rufus King be- 
ing the American minister in that coun- 
try. Whereupon Mr. Jefferson solemnly 
asks us “to observe the double entendre 
on the word King.” Du Ponceau told 
this to Tenche Coxe, who told it to Jef: 
ferson. Such stuff is repeated in connec- 
tion with descriptions of how General and 
Mrs. Washington sat on a raised sofa 
at a ball, and all the dancers bowed to 
them,—and how Mrs. Knox mounted 
the steps unbidden, and, finding the’ sofa 
too small for three, had to go down. We 
are told that at one time John Adams 
cried, “ Damn ’em! you see that an elec- 
tive government will not do,”’—and that 
at another he complimented a little boy 
who was a Democrat, saying, “ Well, a 
boy of fifteen who is not a Democrat is 
good for nothing,—and he is no better who 
is a Democrat at twenty.” Of this bit of 
treason Jefferson says, “ Ewen told Hurt, 
and Hurt told me.” These are not mere 
scraps, published by an indiscreet editor. 
They were revised by Mr. Jefferson in 
1818, when he was seventy-five years old, 
after, as he says, the passions of the time 
were passed away,— with the intention 
that they should be published. It is hamil- 
iating to record this act. No justification 
for it is possible. It is idle to say that these 
revelations were made to warn the coun- 
try of its danger. As evidence they are 
not entitled to a thought. More flimsy 
gossip never floated over a tea-table. Be- 
sides, for such a purpose they should have 
been published when the contest was in 
progress, when the danger was imminent, 
not after the men whom he arraigned 
were defeated and most of them in their 
graves. Equally unsatisfactory is the ex- 
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cuse, that they illustrate history. This 
may be true, but it does not acquit Mr. 
Jefferson. Pepys tells us more than 
Hume about the court of Charles IL, 
and Boswell’s Life of Johnson is the best 
biography in the language,—but he must 
be a shabby fellow who would be either 
a Boswell or a Pepys. Mr. Randall’s ex- 
cuse, that the act was done in self-vindi- 
cation, is the worst of all. Jefferson was 
the victor and needed no defence, surely 
not so mean and cowardly a defence. 
That a grave statesman should stoop to 
betray the confidence of familiar inter- 
course,—that a skeptical inquirer, who 
systematically rejected everything which 
did not stand the most rigid tests, should 
rely on the ridiculous gossip of political 
circles,—that a deliberate and thoughtful 
man should jump to a conclusion as quick- 


ly as a child, and assert it with the intol- * 


erance of a Turk, certainly is a strange 
anomaly. We can account for it only 
by supposing that upon the subject of a 
monarchy he was a little beside himself. 
It is certain, that, through some weakness, 


he was made to forget gentlemanly pro- ` 


priety, and the plainest rules for the sift- 
ing of testimony ;—let us believe that the 
general opinions which he formed, and 
which his biographer perpetuates, result- 
ed from the same unfortunate weakness. 
We have dwelt upon this subject, both 
on account of the prominence which Mr. 
Randall has given it, and because, as 
admirers of Mr. Jefferson, we wished to 
make a full and distinct statement of the 
most common and reasonable complaint 
against him. The biographer has done 
his hero a great injury by reviving this 
absurd business, and has cast suspicion 
upon the accuracy of his book. It is 
time that our historians approached their 
subjects with more liberal tempers. They 
should cease to be advocates. Whatever 
the American people may think about 
the policy of the Federalists, they will not 
impute to them unpatriotic designs. That 
party comprised a majority of the Revo- 
lutionary leaders. It is not strange that 
many of them fell into error. They were 
wealthy and had the pride of wealth. 
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They had been educated with certain 
ideas about rank, which a military life 
had strengthened. The liberal theories 
which the war had engendered were not 
understood, and, during the French Rev- 
olution, they became associated with acts 
of atrocity which Mr. Jefferson himself 
condemned. Abler men than the Feder- 
alists failed to discriminate between the 
crime and the principles which the crim- 
inals professed. Students of affairs are 
now in a better position than Mr. Jeffer- 
son was, to ascertain the truth, and they 
will not find it necessary to adopt his 
prejudices against a body of men who 
have adorned our history by eloquence, 
learning, and valor. 

Jefferson’s position in Washington’s 
government must have been extremely 
disagreeable. There was hardly a sub- 
ject upon which he and Hamilton agreed. 
Washington had established the practice 
of disposing of the business before the Cab- 
inet by vote. Each member was at liber- 
ty to explain his views, and, owing to the 
wide differences in opinion, the Cabinet 
Council became a debating society. This 
gave Hamilton an advantage. Jefferson 
never argued, and, if he had attempted 
it, he would have been no match for his 
adversary. He contented himself with a 
plain statement of his views and the rea- 
sons which influenced him, made in the 
abstract manner which was habitual with 
him. Hamilton, on the other hand, was 
an adroit lawyer, and a painstaking dia- 
lectician, who carefully fortified every 
position. He made long speeches to the 
Cabinet, with as much earnestness as one 
would use in court. Though Jefferson 
had great influence with the President, 
he was generally outvoted. Knox, of 
course, was against him. Randolph, the 
Attorney-General, upon whose support 
he had a right to depend, was an ingen- 
ious, but unsteady, sophist. He had so just 
an understanding, that his appreciation 
of his opponent’s argument was usually 
stronger than his confidence in his own. 
He commonly agreed with Jefferson, and 
voted with Hamilton. The Secretary of 
State was not allowed to control his own 
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department. Hamilton’ continually in- 
terfered with him, and had business in- 
terviews with the ministers of foreign 
countries. The dispute soon spread be- 
yond the Cabinet, and was taken up by 
the press. Jefferson again and again 
asked leave to resign; Washington be- 
sought him to remain, and endeavored to 
close the breach between the rival Secre- 
taries. For a time, Jefferson yielded to 
these solicitations; but finally, on the 31st 
of December, 1793, he left office, and 
was soon followed by Hamilton. 

After reaching Monticello, Mr. Jeffer- 
son announced, that he had completely 
withdrawn from affairs, and that he did 
not even read the journals, preferring to 
contemplate “the tranquil growth of lu- 
cern and potatoes.” These bucolic pleas- 
ures soon palled. Cultivating lucern and 
potatoes is, without doubt, a dignified and 
useful employment, but it is not likely to 
content a man who has played a great 
part, and is conscious that he is still able 
to do so. We soon find him a candidate 
for the Presidency, and, strange as it 
may seem, in 1797, he was persuaded to 
| leave his “ buckwheat-dressings ” and 
take the seat of Vice-President. 

Those who are interested in party tac- 
tics will find it instructive to read Mr. 
Randalls account of the opposition to 
Adams’s administration. His correspond- 
ence shows that Adams was the victim 
of those in whom he confided. He made 
the mistake of retaining the Cabinet which 
Washington had during the last year or 
two of his term, and a weaker one has 
never been seen. His ministers plotted 
against him,—his party friends opposed 
and thwarted him. The President had 
sufficient talent for a score of Cabinets, 
but he likewise had many foibles, and his 
position seemed to fetter his talents and 
give full play to his foibles. The oppo- 
sition adroitly took advantage of the dis- 
sensions of their adversaries. In Con- 
gress, the Federalists were compelled to 
carry every measure by main force, and 
every inch of ground was contested. The 
temporizing Madison, formerly leader of 
the Republicans in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives, had been succeeded by. Albert 
Gallatin, a man of more enterprising spir- 
it and firmer grasp of thought. He was 
assisted by John Randolph, who then 
first displayed the resources of his ver- 
satile and daring intelleet. Mr. Jeffer- 
son, also, as the avowed candidate for 
the succession, may be supposed to have 
contributed his unrivalled knowledge of 
the springs of human action. Earnest 
as the opposition were, they did not 
abuse the license which is permitted in 
political contests. But the Federalists 
pursued Mr. Jefferson with a vindic- 
tiveness which has no parallel in this 
country. They boasted of being gen- 
tlemen, and prided themselves upon 
their standing and culture, yet they de- 
scended to the vilest tricks and meanest 
scandal. They called Jefferson a Jac- 
obin, — abused him because he liked 
French cookery and French wines, and 
wore a red waistcoat. To its shame, 
the pulpit was foremost in this disgrace- 
ful warfare. Clergymen did not hesi- 
tate to mention him by name in their 
sermons. Cobbett said, that Jefferson 
had cheated his British creditors. A 
Maryland preacher improved this story, 
by saying that he had cheated a widow 
and her daughters, of whose estate he 
was executor, He was compared. to 
Rehoboam. It was said, that he had. a 
negro mistress, and compelled his daugh- 
ters to submit to her presence,—that he 
would not permit his children to read 
the Bible,—and that, on one occasion, 
when his attention was called to the 
dilapidated condition of a church, he 
remarked, “It is good enough for him 
who was born in a manger.” According 
to his custom, he made no reply to these 
slanders, and, except from a few mild 
remarks in his letters, one cannot dis- 
cover that he heard of them. 

Mr. Adams did not show his succes- 
sor the customary courtesy of attending 
his inauguration, leaving Washington the 
same morning. The new President, en- 
tirely unattended and plainly dressed, 
rode down the avenue on horseback. 
He tied his horse to the paling which 
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surrounded the Capitol grounds, and, 
without ceremony, entered the Senate 
Chamber. The contrast between this 
somewhat ostentatious simplicity and the 
parade at the inaugurations of Wash- 
ington and Adams showed how great a 
change had taken place in the govern- 
ment. 


The Presidency is the culmination of - 


Mr. Jefferson’s political career, and we 
gladly turn to a contemplation of his 
character in other aspects. 

The collections of Jefferson’s writings 
and correspondence, which have been 
published, throw no light upon his do- 
mestic relations. We have complained 
of the prolixity of Mr. Randall's book, 
but we do not wish to be understood as 
complaining of the number of family let- 
ters it contains. They form its most 
pleasing and novel feature. They show 
us that the placid philosopher had a na- 
ture which was ardent, tender, and con- 
stant. His wife died after but ten years 
of married life. She was the mother of 
six children, of whom two, Martha and 
Maria, reached maturity. Though still 
young, Mr. Jefferson never married 
again, finding sufficient opportunity for 
the indulgence of his domestic tastes in 
the society of his daughters. Martha, 
whom he nicknamed Patsey, was plain, 
resembling her father in features, and 
having some of his mental characteris- 
tics. Maria, the youngest, inherited the 
charms of her mother, and is described 
as one of the most beautiful women of 
her time. Her natural courtesy pro- 
cured for her, while yet a child, from 
her French attendants, the, sobriquet of 
Polie, a name which clung to her through 
life. 

Charged with the care of these chil- 
dren, Jefferson made their education one 
of his regular occupations, as systemati- 
cally performed as his public duties. He 
planned their studies, and descended to 
the minutest directions as to dress and 
deportment. While they were young, he 
himself selected every article of clothing 
for them, and even after they were mar- 
ried, continued their constant and confi- 
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dential adviser. When they were absent, 
he insisted that they should inform him 
how they occupied themselves, what books 
they read, what tunes they played, dwell- 
ing on these details with the fond partic- 
ularity of a lover. Association with his 
daughters seemed to awaken his noblest 
and most refined impulses, and to reveal 
the choicest fruit of his reading and ex- 
perience. His letters to them are models 
of their kind. They contain not only 
those general precepts which an affec- 
tionate parent and wise man would natu- 
rally desire to impress upon the mind of 
a cbild, but they also show a perception 
of the most subtile feminine traits and 
a sympathy with the most delicate femi- 
nine tastes, seldom seen in our sex, and 
which exhibits the breadth and symmetry 
of Jefferson’s organization. One of the 
most characteristic of these letters is in 
the possession of the Queen of England, 
to whom it was sent by his family, in an- 
swer to a request for an autograph. 

His daughters were in France with him, 
and were placed at school in a convent 
near Paris. Martha was captivated by the 
ceremonials of the Romish Church, and 
wrote to her father asking that she might 
be permitted to take the veil. It is easy 
to imagine the surprise with which the 
worldly diplomatist read the epistle. He 
did not reply to it, but soon made a visit 
to the Abbaye. He smiled kindly at the 
young enthusiast, who came anxiously to 
meet him, told the girls that he had come 
for them, and, without referring to Mar- 
tha’s letter, took them back to Paris. 
The account-book shows that after this 
incident the young ladies.did not dimin- 
ish their attention to the harpsichord, 
guitar, and dancing-master. 

Maria, who was married to John W. 
Eppes, died in 1804, leaving two chil- 
dren. Martha, wife of Thomas M. Ran- 
dolph, survived her father. She was the 
mother of ten children. The Randolphs 
lived on Mr. Jefferson’s estate of Mon- 
ticello, and after he retired from public 
life he found his greatest pleasure in the 
society of the numerous family which 
surrounded him,—a pleasure which in- 
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publishes a few letters from some of Jef- 
ferson’s grand-daughters, describing their 
happy child-life at Monticello. Besides 
being noticeable for grace of expression, 
these letters breathe a spirit of affection 
for Mr. Jefferson which only the warmest 
affection on his part could have elicited. 
The writers fondly relate every particu- 
lar which illustrates the habits and man- 
ners of the retired statesman; telling with 
what kindness he reproved, with what 
heartiness he commended them; how the 
children loved to follow him in his walks, 
to sit with him by the fire during the 
winter twilight, or at the window in sum- 
mer, listening to his quaint stories; how 
he directed their sports, acted as judge 
when they ran races in the garden, and 
gathered fruit for them, pulling down the 
branches on which the ripest cherries 
hung. All speak of the pleasure it gave 
him to anticipate their wishes by some 
unexpected gift. One says that her Bi- 
ble and Shakspeare came from him,—that 
he gaye her her first writing-desk, her 
first watch, her first Leghorn hat and 
- silk dress. Another tells how he saw her 
tear her dress, and in a few days brought 
a new and more beautiful one to mend 
it, as he said,—that she had refused to 
buy a guitar which she admired, because 
it was too expensive, and that when she 
came to breakfast the next morning the 
guitar was waiting for her. One of these 
ladies seems to give only a natural expres- 
sion to the feelings which all his grand- 
children had for him, when she prettily 
calls him their good genius with magic 
wand, brightening their young lives by 
his kindness and his gifts. 

Indeed, the account which these vol- 
umes give of Monticello life is very in- 
teresting. The house was a long brick 
building, in the Grecian style, common 
at that time. It was surmounted by a 
dome; in front was a portico; and there 
were piazzas at the end of each wing. It 
was situated upon the summit of a hill six 
hundred feet high, one of arange of such. 
To the east lay an undulating plain, un- 
broken save by a solitary peak ; and upon 
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the western side a deep valley swept up 
to the base of the Blue Ridge, which was 
twenty miles distant. The grounds were 
tastefully decorated, and, by a peculiar 
arrangement which the “site permitted, 
all the domestic offices and barns were 
sunk from view. ‘The interior of the 
mansion was spacious, and even elegant; 
it was decorated with natural curiosities, 
—Indian and Mexican antiquities, arti- 
cles of virtù, and a large number of 
portraits and busts of historical charac- 
ters. The library—which was sold to 
the government in 1815—contained be- 
tween nine and ten thousand volumes. 
He had another house upon an estate 
ealled Poplar Forest, ninety miles from 
Monticello. 

Mr. Jefferson was too old to attempt 
any new scientific or literary enterprise, 
but as soon as he reached home he be- 
gan to renew his former acquaintances. 
His meteorological observations were 
continued, he studied botany, and was 
an industrious reader of three or four 
languages. When nearly eighty, we find 
him writing elaborate disquisitions on 
grammar, astronomy, the Epicurean phi- 
losophy, and discussing style with Ed- 
ward Everett. The coldness between 
him and John Adams passed away, and 
they used to write one another long let- 
ters, in which they criticized Plato and 
the Greek dramatists, speculated upon 
the end for which the sensations of grief 
were intended, and asked each other 
whether they would consent to live their 
lives over again. Jefferson, with his 
usual cheerfulness, promptly answered, 
Yes. 

He dispensed a liberal hospitality, and 
in a style which showed the influence of 
his foreign residence. Though temper- 
ate, he understood the mysteries of the 
French cuisine, and liked the wines of 
Médoc. These tastes gave occasion to 
Patrick Henry’s sarcasm upon gentlemen 
“ who abjured their native victuals.” Mr. 
Randall tells an amusing anecdote of a 
brandy-drinking Virginian, who wonder- 
ed how a man of so much taste could 
drink cold, sour French wine, and insist- 
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ed that some night he would be carried 
off by it. 

No American has ever exerted so great 
and universal an attraction. Men of all 
parties made pilgrimages to Monticello. 
Foreigners of distinction were unwilling 
to leave the country without seeing Mr. 
Jefferson; men of fashion, artists, littéra- 
teurs, savants, soldiers, clergymen, flock- 
ed to his house. Mrs. Randolph stated, 
that she had provided beds for fifty per- 
sons at atime. The intrusion was often 
disagreeable enough. Groups of unin- 
vited strangers sometimes planted them- 
selves in the passages of his house to see 
him go to dinner, or gathered around 
him when he sat on the portico. A fe- 
male once broke a window-pane with 
her parasol to get a better view of him. 
But no press of company was permitted 
to interfere with his occupations. The 
early morning was devoted to corre- 
spondence; the day to his library, to his 
workshop, or to business; after dinner 
he gave himself up to society. 

Making every allowance for the exag- 
gerations of his admirers, it cannot be 
doubted that Jefferson was a master of 
conversation. It had contributed too much 
to his success not to have been made the 
subject of thought. It is true, he had 
neither wit nor eloquence ; but this was a 
kind of negative advantage; for he was 
free from that striving after effect so 
common among professed wits, neither 
did he indulge in those monologues into 
which eloquence betrayed Coleridge and 
seduces Macaulay. He had great tact, 
information, and worldly knowledge. He 
never disputed, and had the address not 
to attempt to control the current of con- 
versation for the purpose of turning it 
in a particular direction, but was always 
ready to follow the humor of the hour. 
His language, if seldom striking, never 
failed to harmonize with his theme, while, 
of course, the effect of everything he said 
was heightened by his age and reputa- 
tion, 

Unfortunately, his latter days were 
clouded by pecuniary distress. Although 
prudent and methodical, partly from 
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unavoidable circumstances, and partly 
from the expense of his enormous es- 
tablishment, his large estate became in- 
volved. The failure of a friend for whom 
he had indorsed completed his ruin and 
made it necessary to sell his property. 
This, however, was not done until after 
his death, when every debt was paid, 
even to a subscription for a Presby- 
terian church. 

As is well known, the chief labor of 
his age was the establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He was the creator 
of that institution, and displayed in be- 
half of it a zeal and energy truly won- 
derful. When unable to ride over to the 
University, which was eight miles from 
Monticello, he used to sit upon his ter- 
race and watch the workmen through a 
telescope. He designed the buildings, 
planned the organization and course of 
instruction, and selected the faculty. He 
seemed to regard this enterprise as crown- 
ing and completing a career which had 
been devoted to the cause of liberty, by 
providing for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge. 

In February, 1826, the return of a dis- 
ease by which he had at intervals been 
visited convinced Jefferson that he should 
soon die. With customary deliberation 
and system, he prepared for his decease, 
arranging his affairs and giving the final 
directions as to the University. To his 
family he did not mention the subject, nor 
could they detect any change ih his man- 
ner, except an increased tenderness in 
each night’s farewell, and the lingering 
gaze with which he followed their motions. 
His mental vigor continued. His will, 
quite a long document, was written by 
himself; and on the 24th of June he wrote 
a reply to an invitation to the celebration 
at Washington of the ensuing Fourth of 
July. It is difficult to discover in what 
respect this production is inferior to his 
earlier performances of the same kind. 
It has all of the author’s ease and precis- 
ion of style, and more than his ordinary 
distinctness and earnestness of thought. 
This was his last letter. He rapidly "des 
clined, but preserved possession of his 
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faculties. He remarked, as if surprised 
at it, upon his disposition to recur to the 
scenes of the Revolution, and seemed to 
wish that his life might be prolonged until 
the Fourth of July. This wish was not 
denied to him; he expired at noon of that 
day, precisely fifty years after the Dec- 
laration of Independence. A few hours 
afterwards the great heart of John Adams 
ceased to beat. 

So much has been said about Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s religious opinions, and our bi- 
ographer gives them such prominence, 
that we shall be pardoned for alluding to 
them, although they are not among the 
topics which a critic generally should 
touch. Mr. Randall says that Jefferson 
was “a public professor of his belief in 
the Christian religion.” We do not think 
that this unqualified statement is sup- 
ported by Jefferson’s explanation of his 
views upon Christianity, which Mr. Ran- 
dall subsequently gives. Religion, in the 
sense which is commonly given to it, as a 
system of faith and worship, he did not 
connect with Christ at all. He was a 
believer in the existence of God, in a fu- 
ture life, and in man’s accountability for 
his actions here: in so far as this, he may 
be said to have had a system of worship, 
but not of Christian worship. He re- 
garded Christ simply as a man, with no 
other than mortal power,—and to worship 
him in any way would, in his opinion, 
have been idolatry. His theology recog- 
nized the Deity alone. The extracts 
from his public papers, upon which Mr. 
Randall relies, contain nothing but those 
general expressions which a Mohamme- 
dan or a follower of Confucius might 
have used. He said he was a Christian 
“in the only sense in which Christ wished 
any one to be”; but received Christ’s 


teachings merely as a system, and not a 


perfect system, of morals. He rejected 
the narratives which attest the Divine 
character or the Divine mission of the 
Saviour, thinking them the fictions of 
ignorance and superstition. 

He was, however, far from being a 
scoffer. He attended the Episcopal ser- 
vice regularly, and was liberal in his do- 
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nations to religious enterprises. Nor do 
we think that this conformity arose fron 
weakness or hypocrisy, but rather from a 
profound respect for opinions so gener- 
ally entertained, and a lively admiration 
for the character and life of Christ. 

If a Christian is one who sincerely be- 
lieves and implicitly obeys the teachings 
of Jesus so far as they affect our relations 
with our fellow-men, then Mr. Jefferson 
was a Christian in a sense in which few 
can be called so. Though the light did 
not unseal his vision, it filled his heart. 
Among the statesmen of the world there 
is no one who has more rigidly demanded 
that the laws of God shall be applied to 
the affairs of Man. His political system 
is a beautiful growth from the principles 
of love, humility, and charity, which the 
New Testament inculcates. 

When reflecting upon Mr. Jefferson’s 
mental organization, one is impressed by 
the variety and perfectness of his intel- 
lectual faculties. He united the powers 
of observation with those of reflection in 
a degree hardly surpassed by Bacon. 
Yet he has done nothing which entitles 


him to a place among the first of men. 


It may be said, that, devoted to the in- 
ferior pursuit of politics, he had no op- 
portunity to exercise himself in art or 
philosophy, where alone the highest gen- 
ius finds a field. But we think his fail- 
ure—if one can fail who does not make 
an attempt—was not for want of oppor- 
tunity. He did not possess any imagina- 
tion. He was so deficient in that respect 
as to be singular. The imagination seems 
to assist the mental vision as the telescope 
does that of the eye; he saw with his un- 
aided powers only. 

He says, “ Nature KRE ae for 
the tranquil pursuits of science,” and it 
is impossible to assign any reason why 
he should not have attained great emi- 
nence among scientific men. The sole 
difficuty might have been, that, from very 
variety of power, he would not give him- 
self up to any single study with the de- 
votion which Nature demands from those 
who seek her favors. 

Within his range his perception of 
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truth was as rapid and unfailing as an 
instinct. Without difficulty he separated 
the specious from the solid, gave great 
weight to evidence, but was skeptical and 
cautious about receiving it. Though a col- 
lector of details, he was never incumbered 
by them. No one was less likely to make 
the common mistake of thinking that a 
particular instance established a general 
proposition. He sought for rules of uni- 
versal application, and was industrious 
in the accumulation of facts, because he 
knew how many are needed to prove 
the simplest truth. The accuracy of his 
mental operations, united with great cour- 
age, made him careless of authority. He 
clung to a principle because he thought 
it true, not because others thought it so. 
There is no indication that he valued an 
ppinion the more because great men of 
former ages had favored it. His self-re- 
liance was shown in his unwillingness 
to employ servants. Even when very 
feeble, he refused to permit any one to 
assist him. He had extraordinary power 
of condensation, and, always seeing the 
gist of a matter, he often exposed an ar- 
gument of hours by a single sentence. 
Some of his brief papers, like the one 
on Banking, contain the substance of de- 
bates, which have since been made, filling 
volumes. He was peculiar in his manner 
of stating his conclusions, seldom reveal- 
ing the processes by which he arrived at 
them. He sets forth strange and disputed 
doctrines as if they were truisms. Those 
who have studied “ The Prince” for the 
purpose of understanding its construction 
will not think us fanciful when we find 
a resemblance between Jefferson’s mode 
of argumentation and that of Machiavelli. 
There is the same manner of approach- 
ing a subject, the same neglect of oppos- 
ing arguments, and the same disposition 
to rely on the force of general maxims. 
Machiavelli exceeded him in power of 
ratiocination from a given proposition, but 
does not seem to have been able to de- 
termine whether a given proposition was 
right or wrong. 

In force of mind Jefferson has often 
been surpassed: Hamilton was his su- 
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perior. As an executive officer, where 
action was required, he could not have 
been distinguished. It is true, he was a 
successful President, but neither the time 
nor the place demanded the highest ex- 
ecutive talents. When Governor of Vir- 
ginia, during the Revolution, he was more 
severely tried, and, although some excuse 
may be made for him, he must be said to 
have failed. 

Upon matters which are affected by 
feeling and sentiment, the judgment of 
woman is said to surpass that of our sex, 
—her more sensitive instincts carrying 
her to heights which our blind strength 
fails to reach. If this be true, Jefferson 
in some respects resembled woman. We 
have already alluded to the delicacy of 
his organization ; it was strangely delicate, 
indeed, for one who had so many solid 
qualities. Like woman, he was constant 
rather than passionate ; he had her refine- 
ment, disliking rude company and coarse 
pleasures,—her love of luxury, and fond- 
ness for things whose beauty consists in 
part in their delicacy and fragility. His 
political opponents often refused to speak 
with him, but their wives found his so- 
ciety delightful. Like woman, his feelings 
sometimes seemed to precede his judg- 
ment. Such an organization is not often 
a safe one for business; but in Mr. Jeffer- 
son, with his homely perceptions, it ac- 
complished great results. 

The attributes which gave him his 
great and peculiar influence seem to us 
to have been qualities of character, not 
of the mind. Chief among these must 
be placed that which, for want of a bet- 
ter term, we will call sympathy. This 
sympathy colored his whole nature, men- 
tal and moral. It gave him his many- 
sidedness. There was no limit to his in- 
tellectual tastes. Most persons cherish 
prejudices, and think certain pursuits de- 
grading or useless. Thus, business-men 
sneer at artists, and artists sneer at busi- 
ness-men. Jefferson had nothing of this. 
He understood and appreciated the value 
of every employment. No knowledge 
was too trivial for him; with the same 
affectionate interest, he observed the 
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courses of the winds and the growth 
of a flower. ; 

Sympathy in some sort supplied the 
piace of imagination, making him under- 
stand subjects of which the imagination 
alone usually informs us. Thus, he was 
fond of Art. He had no eye for color, 
but appreciated the beauties of form, and 
was a critic of sculpture and architec- 
ture. He valued everything for that 
which belonged to it; but tradition sanc- 
tified nothing, association gave no addi- 
tional value. He.committed what Burke 
thought a great crime, that of thinking a 
queen nothing but a woman. He went 
to Stratford-on-Ayon, and tells us that it 
cost him a shilling to see Shakspeare’s 
tomb, but says nothing else. He might 
have admired the scenery of the place, 
and he certainly was an admirer of 
Shakspeare ; but Stratford had no addi- 
tional beauty in his eyes because Shak- 
speare was born and buried there. After 
his death, in a secret drawer of his secre- 
tary, mementoes, such as locks of hair, of 
his wife and dead children, even of the in- 
fant who lived but a few hours after birth, 
were found, and accompanying each were 
some fond words. The packages were 
neatly arranged, and their envelopes 
showed that they had often been open- 
ed. It needed personal knowledge and 
regard to awaken in him an interest in 
objects for their associations. 

The characteristic of which we speak 
showed itself in the intensity and quality 
of his patriotism. There never was a 
truer American. He sympathized with 
all our national desires and prejudices, 
our enterprise and confidence, our love 
of dominion and boundless pride. Buf- 
fon asserted that the animals of Amer- 
ica were smaller than those of Eu- 
rope. Jefferson flew to the rescue of 
the animals, and certainly seems to have 
the best of the argument. Buffon said, 
that the Indian was cold in love, cruel in 
war, and mean in intellect. Had Jeffer- 
son been a descendant of Pocahontas, 
he could not have been more zealous in 
behalf of the Indian. He contradicted 
Buffon upon every point, and cited Lo- 
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gan’s speech as deserving comparison with 
the most celebrated passages of Grecian 
and Roman eloquence. Nowhere did he 
see skies so beautiful, a climate so de- 
lightful, men so brave, or women so fair, 
as in America. He was not content that 
his country should be rich and-power- 
ful; his ardent patriotism carried him for- 
war to a time when the great Republic 
should give law to the world for every 
department of thought and action. 

But this sympathetic spirit is most 
clearly to be seen in that broad human- 
ity which was the source of his philoso- 
phy. He sympathized with man,—his 
sufferings, joys, fears, hopes, and aspira- 
tions. The law of his nature made him 
a democrat. Men of his own rank, when 
introduced to him, found his manner cold 
and reserved; but the young and the 
ignorant were attracted from the first. 
Education and interest did not affect 
him. Born a British subject, he became 
the founder of a democracy. He was a 
slaveholder and an abolitionist. The fact, 
that the African is degraded and help- 
less, to his, as to every generous mind, 
was a reason why he should be protect- 
ed, not an ‘excuse for oppressing him. 

Though fitness for the highest effort be 
denied to Jefferson, yet in the pursuit 
to which he devoted himself, considered 
with reference to elevation and wisdom 
of policy and actual achievement, he may 
be compared with any man of modern 
times. It is the boast of the most accom- 
plished English historian, that English 
legislation has been controlled by the: 
rule, “ Never to lay down any proposi-- 
tion of wider extent than the particular 
case for which it is necessary to provide,” 
Therefore politics in England have not: 
reached the dignity of a science; and her: 
public men have been tacticians, rather 
than statesmen. Burke may be mention~ 
ed as an exception. No one will claim for 
Jefferson Burke’s amplitude of thought 
and wealth of imagination, but he sur- 
passed him in justness of understanding 
and practical efficiency. Burke was nev- 
er connected with the government, ex- 
cept during the short-lived Rockingham. 
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administration. Among Frenchmen, the 
mind instinctively recurs to the wise and 
virtuous Turgot. But it was the misfor- 
tune of Turgot to come into power at the 
beginning of the reign of Louis XVI. 
It became his task to reform a govern- 
ment which was beyond reform, and to 
preserve a dynasty which could not be 
preserved. His illustrious career is lit- 
tle more than a brilliant promise. Jeffer- 
son undoubtedly owed much to fortune. 
He was placed in a country removed 
from foreign interference, with boundless 
resources, and where the great principles 
of free: government had for generations 
been established,—among a people sprung 
from many races, but who spoke the same 
language, were governed by similar laws, 
and whose minds’ rebellion had prepared 
for the reception of new truths and the 
abandonment of ancient errors. To be 
called upon to give symmetry and com- 
pleteness to’ a political system which 
seemed to be Providentially designed for 
the nation over which it was to extend, 
to» be: able to connect himself with the fu- 
ture progress of an agile and ambitious 
people, was certainly a rare and happy 
fortune, and must be consideted, when 
we claim superiority for him over those 
who were placed in the midst of apathy 
and decay. His influence upon us may 
be seen in the material, but still more 
distinctly in the social and moral. action 
-of the country.. With those laws which 
here restrain turbulent forees and stimu- 
late beneficent ones,—with the bright vis- 
‘ions of peace and freedom which the 
unhappy of every European race see in 
their Western skies, tempting them hith- 
er,—with the kind spirit which here loos- 
sens the bonds: of social prejudice, and to 
„ambition sings an inspiring strain,—with 
‘these, which are our pride and boast, 
‘he is associated indissolubly and forever. 
With the things which have brought our 
-country into disrepute—we leave it’ for 
vothers: to recall the dismal catalogue — 
his name cannot be connected, 

Not the least valuable result of his 
‘fe is. the triumphant refutation which 
‘it gives to the assertion, so often: made 
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by blatant sophisters, that none but low 
arts avail in republics. He has been 
ealled a demagogue. This charge is the 
charge of misconception or ignorance. 
It is true, he believed that his doctrines 
would prevail; he was sensitive to the 
opinions of others, nor was he “out of 
love with noble fame”; but his successes 
were fairly, manfully won. He had none 
of the common qualifications for popular- 
ity. No glare of military glory surround- 
ed him; he had not the admired gift of 
eloquence; he was opposed by wealth 
and fashion, by the Church and the press, 
by most of the famous men of his day,— 
by Jay, Marshall, the Pinckneys, Knox, 
King, and Adams; he had to encounter 
the vehement genius of Hamilton and. 
the prestige of Washington; he was not 
in a position for direct action upon the 
people ; he never went beyond the line 
of his duty, and, from 1776 to his inau- 
gural address, he did not publish a word. 
which was calculated to excite lively, 
popular interest ;—yet, in spite of all and. 
against all, he won. So complete was 
the victory, that, at his second election, 
Massachusetts stood beside Virginia, sup- 
porting him. He won because he was 
true to a principle. Thousands of men, 
whose untutored minds could not com- 
prehend a proposition of his elaborate 
philosophy, remembered that in his youth 
he had proclaimed the equality of men, 
knew that in maturity he remained true 
to that declaration, and, believing that 
this great assurance of their liberties was 
in danger, they gathered around him, 
preferring the scholar to orators and sol- 
diers. They had confidence in him be- 
cause he had confidence in them. There 
is no danger in that demagogism the 
art of which consists in love for man. 
Fortunate, indeed, will it be for the Re- 
public, if, among the aspirants who are 
now pressing into the strife, and making, 
their voices heard in the great exchanges 
of public opinion, there are some who will 
imitate the civic virtues and practise the 
benign philosophy of ‘Thomas Jefferson! 

We take leave of this book with reluc- 
tance. It is'verbose and dull, but it has 
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led us along the path of American re- 
nown ; it recites a story which, however 
awkwardly told, can never fall coldly 
on an American ear. It has, besides, 
given us an opportunity, of which we 
have gladly availed ourselves, to make 
some poor amends for the wrongs which 
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Jefferson suffered at the hands of New 
England, to bear our testimony to his 
genius and services, and tosexpress our 
reverent admiration for a life which, 
though it bears the traces of human frail- 
ty, was bravely devoted to grand and 
beneficent aims. . 


A BUNDLE OF IRISH PENNANTS. 


“ Dip you ever see the ‘ Three Chim- 
neys, Captain Cope ?” I asked. 

“I can show you where they are on 
the chart, if that'll do. #I’ve been right 
over where they’re laid down, but I 
never saw the Chimneys myself, and I 
never knew anybody that had seen 
them.” 

“But they are down on the chart,” 
broke in a pertinacious matter-of-fact 
body beside us. 

_“ What of that?” replied the captain ; 
“there’s many a shoal and lone rock 
down on the charts that nobody ever 
could find again. I’ve had my ship right 
over the Chimneys, near enough to see 
the smoke, if they had been there.” 

So opened the series of desultory con- 
versations here set down. It is talk on 
board ship, or specimen “yarns,” such 
as really are to be picked up from nauti- 
calmen. The article usually served up 
for magazine-consumption is, of course, 
utterly unlike anything here given, and 
is as entirely undiscoverable anywhere 
on salt water as the three legendary 
rocks above alluded to. The place was 
the deck of the “ Elijah Pogram,” one of 
Carr & Co.’s celebrated Liverpool liners, 
and the time, the dog-watches of a gusty 
April night; the latitude and longitude, 
anywhere west of Greenwich and north 
of the line that is not inconsistent with 
blue water. 

The name “ Irish Pennant” is given, 
on the Jucus-a-non principle, (just as 
đ dead calm is “an Irish hurricane, 
. straight up and down,”) to any dangling 


end of rope or stray bit of “shakings,” 
and its appropriateness to the following 
sketches will doubtless be perceived by 
the reader, on reaching the end. 

The question was asked, not so much 
from a laudable desire of obtaining infor- 
mation as to set the captain talking. It 
was a mistake on my part. Sailors do 
not like point-blank questions. They 
remind them unpleasantly, I suppose, of 
the Courts of Admiralty, or they betray 
greenness or curiosity on the asker’s part, 
and thus effectually bar all improving 
conversation. 

There is one exception. If the inquir- 
er be a lady, young and fair, the chival 
ry of the sea is bound to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and often a good deal 
more than the truth. 

And at the last reply a pair of bewitch- 
ing dark eyes were turned upon that 
weather-beaten mariner; that is to say, 
in plain English, a young and rather 
pretty lady-passenger looked up at Cap- 
tain Cope, and said,— 

“Do tell us some of your sea-stories, 
Captain Cope,—do, please ! ” 

“ Why, Ma’am,” replied he, “Tve no 
stories. There’s Smith of the ‘ Wittena- 
gemot’ can tell them by the hour; but I 
never could.” 

“ Weren’t you ever wrecked, Captain 
Cope ?” 

“ No,—I can’t say I ever was, exactly, 
I was mate of the ‘Moscow’ when she 
knocked her bottom out in Bootle Bay; 
but she wasn’t lost, for I went master of 
her after that.” 
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“ Were you frightened, Captain Cope ?” 

“ Well, no,—I can’t say I was; though 
I must say I never expected to see morn- 
ing again. I never saw any one more 
scared than was old Captain Tucker that 
night. We dragged over the outer bar 
and into Bootle Bay, and there we lay, 
the ship full of water, and everything 
gone above the monkey-rail. The only 
place we could find to stand was just by 
the cabin gangway. The ‘ Moscow’ was 
built with an old-fashioned cabin on 
deck, and right there we hung, all hands 
of us. The old man he read the service 
to us,—and that wouldn’t do, he was so 
scarel; so he got the black cook, who 
was a Methodist, and made him pray ; 
and every two minutes or so, a sea would 
come aboard and all in among us,—like 
to wash us clean out of the ship. 

_ “ After midnight the life-boat got along- 

side, and all hands were for scrambling 
aboard ; but I’d got set in my notion the 
ship would live the gale out, and I would- 
wt go aboard. Well, the old man was 
too scared to make long stories, and he 
tumbled aboard the life-boat in a hurry. 
The last words he said to me, as he went 
over the side, were,—‘ Good-bye, Mr. 
Cope! I never shall see you again!’ 
However, he got up to the city, to Mrs. 
McKinney’s, and there he found a lot 
of the captains, and he was telling them 
all how he’d lost his ship, and what a fool 
poor Cope was to stick aboard of her, and 
all that. When the morning came, the 
gale had broke, and the old man began 
to think he’d been in too much of a fright, 
and he’d better get the tug and go down 
to look after the ship. 

“I was so knocked up, for want of 
sleep, and the gale and all, that, when 
they got down to us, my head was about 
gone, I don’t remember anything, my- 
self; but they told me, that, when they 
got aboard, I was poking about decks as 
if I was looking for something. 

“ «How are you, Mr. Cope ?’ sung out 
old Tucker, ‘I never expected to see 
you again in this world.’ 

“*T can’t find my razor-strop,’ says I; 

I’ve lost my razor-strop.’ 
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“í Never mind your strop; says he. 
‘What you want is to go aboard the tug 
and be taken cadre of. We'll find your 
strop.’ i 

« Well, they could hardly get me away, 
I was so set that I must have that strop ; 
but after I got up to town, and had a bath 
and some breakfast, and a couple of hours’ 
sleep or so, I was all right again. That 
was the end of old Tucker’s going to sea; 
and when the ‘ Moscow’ was docked and 
refitted, I got her, and kept her until the 
firm built me the ‘ Pogram, here.” 

“Mr. Brown, isn’t it about time we 
were getting in that mizzen to’gall’nt-s1 ? 
It’s coming on to blow to-night.” 

“ Steward,” (as that functionary pass- 
ed us,) “put a handful of cigars in my 
monkey-jacket ees and have a cup of 
coffee ready for me about twelve.” 

“Then you mean to be up, to-night?” 
said the father of pretty Mrs. Bates—the 
only one of us to whom Captain Cope 
fairly opened his heart. 

“ Why, yes, Mr. Roberts—TI think I 
shall. It looks rather dirty to the east- 
’ard, and the barometer has fallen since 
morning. Tve two as good mates as sail ; 
but if anything is going to happen, Td 
rather have it happen when I’m on deck, 
—that’s all.” 

‘« Wasn’t Stewart, of the ‘ Mexican,’ 
below, when she struck ?” 

“ Yes, he was,—and got blamed for it, 
too. Idon’t blame him, myself; he was 
on deck the next minute; and if he had 
been there before, it would have made no 
difference with that ship ;—but if J lose a 
vessel, I don’t want to be talked about as 
he was. I went mate with him two voy- 
ages, and he’d put on his night-gown and 
turn in comfortably every night, and 
leave his mates to call him; but I never 
could do that. I don’t find fault with 
any man that can; only it’s not my way.” 

“But don’t you feel sleepy, Captain 
Cope ?” asked Mrs. Bates. 

“Not when Im on deck, Ma’am; 
though, when I first went mate, I could 
sleep anyhow and anywhere. I sailed 
out of Boston to South America, in a 
topsail-schooner, with an old fellow by 
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the name of Eaton,—just the strangest 
old scamp you ever dreamed of. I sup- 
pose ky rights he ought to have been in 
the hospital ; he certainly was the near- 
est to crazy and not be it. He used to 
keep a long pole by him on deck,—a pole 
with a sharp spike in one end,—and any 
man who'd get near enough to him to let 
him have a chance would feel that spike. 
Pve known him to keep the cook up till 
midnight frying doughnuts; then he’d 
call all hands aft and range ’em on the 
quarter-deck, and go round with his hat 
off and a plate of doughnuts in his hand, 
saying, as polite as you please, ‘ Here, my 
man, won’t you take a doughnut ?—they 
won't hurt you; nice and light; had 
them fried a purpose for you? And 
then he’d get a bottle of wine or Curacoa 
cordial, and go round with a glass to each 
man, and make him take a drink. You’d 
see the poor fellows all of a shake, not 
knowing how to take it,—afraid to refuse, 
and afraid still more, if they didn’t, that 
the old man would play ’em some con- 
founded trick. In the midst of it all, he’d 
seem as if he’d woke up out of a dream, 
and he’d sing out, in a way that made 
them fellows scatter, ‘ What the are 
all you men doing here at this time of 
night ?. Go forrard, every man jack of 
you! Go forrard, I tell you!’ and it was 
‘Devil take the hindmost !’ 

“ Well,—the old man was always on 
the look-out to catch the watch sleep- 
ing. He never seemed to sleep much 
himself ;—I’ve heard that’s a sign of crazi- 
ness;—and the more he tried, the more 
sure we were to try it every chance we 
had. So sure as the old man caught you 
at it, he’d give you a bucketful of water, 
slap over you, and then follow it up with 
the bucket at your head. Fletcher, the 
second mate, and I, got so we could tell 
the moment he put foot on the companion- 
way, and, no matter how sound we were, 
we'd be on our feet before he could get 
on deck. But Fletcher got tired of his 
vagaries, and left us at Pernambuco, to 
ship aboard a homeward-bound whaler, 
and in his place we got a fellow named 
Tubbs, a regular duff-head,—couldn’t 
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keep his eyes open in the daytime, 
hardly. 

“ Well,—we were about two days out 
of Pernambuco, and Tubbs had the mid- 
dle watch, of a clear starlight night, with 
a steady breeze, and everything going 
quietly, and nothing in sight. So, in 
about ten minutes after the watch got 
on deck, every mother’s son of them was 
hard and fast. The wind was a-beam, 
and the old schooner could steer her- 
self; so, even the man at the helm was 
sitting down on a hencoop, with one 
arm round the tiller, and snoring like a 
porpoise. I heard the old man rouse 
out of his bunk and creep on deck, and, 
guessing fun was coming, I turned out 
and slipped up after him. ‘The first 
thing I saw was old Eaton at work at 
the tiller. He got it unshipped and 
braced up with a pair of oars and a 
hencoop, without waking the man at 
the helm,—how, I couldn’t tell, — but 
he was just like a cat; and then he blew 
the binnacle-light out; and then he start- 
ed forrard, with his trumpet in his hand. 
He caught sight of me, standing half- 
way up the companion-way, and shook 
his fist at me to keep quiet and not to 
spoil sport. He slipped forward and out 
on to the bowsprit, clear out to the end 
of the flying-jib-boom, and stowed him- 
self where he couldn’t be well seen to 
leeward of the sail. Then he sung out 
with all his might through the trumpet, 
‘Schooner ahoy, there! Port your hel- 
lum !—port H-A-A-A-RD! I say,—you’re 
right, aboard of us!’—And then he’d 
drop the trumpet, and sing out as if in 
the other craft to his own crew, and 
then again to us. Of course, every man 
was on his feet in a second, thinking 
we were all but afoul of another vessel. 
The man who was steering was trying, 
with all his might, to put his helm a-port, 
—and when he found what was to pay 
there, to ship the tiller. This wasn’t so 
easy; for the old man had passed the 
slack of the main-sheet through the head 
of the rudder, and belayed it on one of 
the boom-cleats, out of reach,—and, what 
with just waking up, and half a dozen 
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contradictory orders sung out at once, 
besides expecting to strike every min- 
ute, he had almost lost what little wits he 
had. 

“ As for Tubbs, he was like a hen with 
her head cut off,—one minute at the lee 
rail, and the next in the weather-rigging, 
then forrard to look out for the strange 
craft, and then aft to see why the schoon- 
er didn’t answer her helm. Meanwhile, 
he was singing out to the watch to brace 
round the fore-topsail and help her, to 
let fly the jib-sheets, and to haul aft the 
main-boom; the watch below came tum- 
bling up, and everybody was expecting 
to feel the bunt of our striking the next 
minute. I laughed as though I should 
split ; for nobody could see me where I 
stood, in the shadow of the companion- 
way, and everybody was looking out 
ahead, for the other vessel. First I 
knew, the old man had got in board 
again, and was standing there aft, as if 
he’d just come on deck. ‘Whats all 
this noise here?’ says he.— What are 
you doing on deck, Mr. Cope? Go be- 
low, Sir!—Go below, the larboard watch, 
and let’s have no more of this !—~Who’s 
seen any vessel? Vessel, your eye, Mr. 
Tubbs! I tell you, you’ve been dream- 
ing? Then, as he got his head about to 
the level of the top of the companion- 
way, and out of the reach of any spare 
belaying-pin that might come that way, 
says he,—‘ I’ve just come in from the end 
of the flyin’-jib-boom, and there was no 
vessel in sight, except one topsail-schoon- 
er, with the watch all asleep,—so it can’t 
be her that hailed you.’ . 

“ That cured all sleeping on the watch 
for that voyage, I tell you. And as for 
Tubbs, you had only to say, ‘ Port your 
helm,’ and he was off.” 

Just then Mr. Brown came aft to ask 
if it wasn’t time to have in the fore-top- 
gallant-sail—and a little splash of rain 
falling broke wp our party and drove 
most of us below. I knew that reefing 
topsails would come in the course of an 
hour or so, if the wind held on to blow 
as it did; so, as I waited to see that same, 
I lighted a cheroot, and as soon as the 
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fore-topgallant-sail was clewed up I made 
my way forward, for a chat with Mr. 
Brown, the English second mate. ~ 
Mr. Brown was a character. He was 
a thorough English sailor ;—could do, as 
he oWhed to me in a shamefaced way, 
that was comical enough, “ heverything 
as could be done with a rope aboard a 
ship.” He had been several India voy- 
ages, where the nice work of seamanship 
is to be learned, which does not get into 
the mere “ ferry-boat” trips of the Liver- 
pool packet-service. He had been in an 
opium clipper, the celebrated of Bos- 
ton,—and left her, as he told her agent, 
“because he liked a ship as ’ad a lee-rail 
to her; and the ’s lee-rail,” he said, 
“ was commonly out of sight, pretty much 
all the way from the Sand’eads to the 
Bocca Tigris.” He was rich in what he 
called “’ats,” having one for every hour 
of the day, and, for aught I know, every 
day in the year. It was Fred `s and 
my daily amusement to watch him, and 
we never seemed to catch him coming on 
deck twice in the same head-gear. He 
took quite a fancy to me, because I did 
not bother him when busy, and because I 
liked to listen to his talk. So, handing 
him a cigar, as a prefatory to conver- 
sation, I asked him our whereabouts. 
“Four hundred miles to the heast’ard 
of Georges we were this noon, and we’ve 
made nothink to speak of since, Sir. 
This last tack has lost us all we made be- 
fore. I hought to know where we are. 
Tve drifted ‘ere without even a ’en-coop 
hunder me. I was third mate aboard 
the barque ‘Jenny,’ of Belfast, when she 
was run down by the steamer ‘ United 
States.” The barque sunk in less than 
seven minutes after the steamer struck 
us, and I come up out of her suction-like. 
T found myself swimming there, on top, 
and not so much as a capstan-bar to 
make me a life-buoy. I knew the steam- 
er was hove to, for I could hear her blow 
hoff steam; and once, as I came up on a 
wave, I got a sight of her boats. They 
were ready enough to pick us up, and 
we was ready enough to be picked up, 
such as were lefi; but how to do it was 
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another matter, with a sea like this run- 
ning, and a cloud over the moon every 
other minute. I soon see that swimming 
wouldn’t ’old out much longer, and I 
must try something helse. Now, Sir, 
what I’m a-telling you may be some use 
to you some day, if you have to stay a 
couple of hours in the water. If you 
can swim about as well as most men can, 
you can tell ’ow long a man’s strength 
would last him ’ereaways to-night. Be- 
sides, I was spending my breath, when I 
rose on a sea, in ’ollering,—and you can’t 
swim and ’oller. So I tried a trick I 
learned, when a boy, on the Cornish 
coast, where I was born, Sir;—it’s one 
worth knowing. I doubled back my feet 
hunder me till my ’eels come to the small 
of my back, and I could float as long as 
I wanted to, and, when I rose on a wave, 
oller. They ’eard me, it seems, and 
pulled round for me, but it was an hour 
before they found me, and my strength 
was nigh to gone. I couldn’t ’oller no 
more, and was about giving up. But 
they picked up the cook, and he told 
’em he knowed it was Mr. Brown’s voice, 
and begged ’em to keep on. The last I 
remember was, as the steamer burned 
a blue light for her boats, when they 
caught a sight of me in the trough of 
the sea. I saw them too, and gave a 
last screech, and then I don’t remember 
hanythink, Sir, till Cookie was ’elping 
’aul (Mr. Brown always dropped his as- 
pirates as he grew excited) me into the 
boat. Now, just you remember what 
I’ve been a-telling you about floating.” — 
“ Forrard there! Stand by to clew up 
and furl the main to’gall’n-s'l! Couple of 
you come aft here and brail up the spank- 
er! Lively, men, lively!”—And Mr, 
Brown was no longer my Scheherazade. 

When I got back to the shelter of the 
wheel-house, I found the captain and 
old Roberts still comfortably braced up 
in opposite corners and yarning away. 
There was nothing to be done but to 
watch the ship and the wind, which 
promised in due time to be a gale, but 
as yet was not even a reefing breeze. 
‘They had got-upon a standing topic be- 
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tween the two, — vessels out of their 
course. The second night out, we had 
made a light which the captain insisted 
was a ship’s light, but old Roberts de- 
clared was one of the lights on the coast 
of Maine,—Mount Desert, or somewhere 
thereabouts. He was an old shipping- 
merchant, had been many a time across 
the water in his own vessels, and thought 
he knew as much as most men. So, 
whenever other subjects gave out, this, 
of vessels drifted by unsuspected cur- 
rents out of their course, was unfailing. 
They were at it now. 

“« When I was last in Liverpool,” maid 
the captain, “there was a brig from Ma- 
chias got in there, and her captain came 
up to Mrs. McKinney’s. He told us 
that it was thick weather when he got 
upon the Irish coast, and he was rather 
doubtful about his reckoning; so he or- 
dered a sharp look-out for Cape Clear, 
According to his notion, he ought to be up 
with it about noon, and, as the sun rose 
and the fog lifted a little, he was hoping 
to sight the land. Once or twice he fan- 
cied he had a glimpse of it, but wasn’t 
sure,—when the mate came aft and re- 
ported that they could hear a bell ring- 
ing. ‘Sure enough,’ he said, ‘there was 
the toll of a bell coming through the mist,’ 

“«'That’s some ship’s bell,’ said he to 
the mate; ‘only it’s wonderful heavy for 
a ship, and it can’t be a church-bell on 
shore,—can it ?’ 

“ And while they were arguing about 
it, a cutter shot out of the fog and hailed 
if they wanted a pilot. 

“ « Pilot!’ says the Down-Easter,— pi- 
lot!—where for ? No, thank ye, not yet,— 
I can find my way up George’s without a 
pilot. What bell’s that ?’ 

“ ¢ Rather think you can, Captain ; but 
you'll want a pilot here ;—that’s the bell 
on the floating light off Liverpool.’ 

“+ What!’ says the captain,— have I 
come all the way up Channel without 
knowing it? I’ve been on the look-out 
for Cape Clear ever since daybreak, and 
here, by ginger, I’ve overrun my reckon- 
ing three hundred miles.’” 

« Well,” said old Roberts, “ one of my 
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captains, Brandegee, you know, who had 
the ‘China, got caught, one November, 
just as he was coming on the coast, in a 
gale from the eastward. He knew he 
‘was somewhere near Provincetown, but 
‘how near he couldn’t say. It was snow- 
ing, and blowing, and ice-making all over 
the decks and rigging, and an awful night 
generally. He did not dare to run be- 
fore it, because it was blowing at a rate 
to take him half way in Worcester Coun- 
ty in the next twenty-four hours. He 
couldn’t stand to the south’ard, because 
that would put the back of Cape Cod 
under his lee. He was afraid to stand 
to the north’ard, not knowing precisely 
where the coast of Maine might be. So 
he hove the ship to, under as little sail as 
he could, ‘and let her drift. I’ve heard 
him say, he heard the breakers a hun- 
dred times that night,” (‘I'll bet he did,’ 
ejaculated the captain,) “and it seemed 
like three nights in one before morning 
came. When it did come, wind and sea 
appeared to have gone down. The look- 
outs were half dead with cold and sleep 
and all; but they made out to hail land 
on the weather bow. 

“i Good George !’ said old Brandegee, 
‘how did land get on the weather bow ? 
We must have got inside of Cape Cod, 
and that must be Sharkpainter Hill.’ 

“t Lanu on the lee quarter,’ hailed the 
watch, again; and in a minute more, 
‘Land on the lee beam,—land on the 
lee bow.’ 

“Brandegee sung out to heave the 
lead and let go both anchors, and he 
said, that, but for the gale having gone 
down so, he should have expected to 
strike the next minute. Just as the an- 
chors came home and the ship headed to 
the wind, the second mate came aft, rub- 
bing his eyes and looking very queer. 

“« Captain Brandegee,’ says he, ‘if I 
was in Boston Harbor, I should say that 
there was Nix’s Mate.’ 

“¢Well, Mr. Jones,’ says the old man, 
dropping out the words very slowly, ‘if 
—that’s—Nix’s Mate,—Rainsford Island 
—ought—to—be—here away,—and—as 
~-P'm—a—living—man, THERE IT Is!’ 
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“ Half-frozen as they were, there was 
a cheer rung out from that crew that 
waked half the North-End out of their 
morning nap. 

“< Just my plaguy luck!’ said the old 
fellow to me, as he told it. ‘If Td held on 
to my anchors another half-hour, I might 
have come handsomely alongside of Long 
Wharf and been up to the custom-house 
before breakfast.’ 

“ He had drifted broadside square into 
Boston Harbor, past Nahant, the Graves, 
Cohasset Rocks, and every thing.” 

“T’ve heard of that,” said the captain,— 
“ and as it’s my opinion it couldn’t be done 
twice, I don’t mean to try it.” 

“ I hear the noise about thy keel, 
I hear the bell struck in the night, 
I see the cabin-window bright, 

I see the sailor at the wheel,” —* 
repeated Fred , in my ear. “Come 
below out of this wet and rain,” added he. 

We passed the door of the mate’s state- 
room as we went below, and, seeing it 
ajar, and Mr. Pitman, the mate, sitting 
there, we looked in. 

“ Come in, gentlemen,” said he; “ my 
watch on deck is in half an hour, and I'm 
not sleepy to-night.” 

F. took up a carved whale’s tooth, 
and asked if Mr. Pitman had ever been 
in the whaling business. 

“Two voyages,—one before the mast, 
one boat-steerer;—both in the Pacific, 
But whaling didn’t suit me. I've a Missus 
now, and a couple of as fine boys as ever 
you saw; and I rather be where I can 
come home oftener than once in three 
years.” . 

“ How did you like whaling ?” said I. 

“ Well, I don’t believe there’s any man 
but what feels different alongside of a 
whale from what he does on the ship’s 
deck. Some of those Nantucket and 
New Bedford men, who've been brought 
up to it, as you may say, take it naturally, 
and think of nothing but the whale. I've 
heard of one of them boat-steerers who 
got ketched in a whale’s mouth and didn’t 
come out of it quite as whole as he went 
in. When they asked him what he 
thought when the whale nabbed him, 
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he said he ‘thought she’d turn out about 
forty barrels.’ 

“ There’s a good many things about 
the whale, gentlemen, that everybody 
don’t know. Why does one whale sink 
when he’s killed, and another don’t? 
Where do the whales go to, now and 
then ?—I sailed with one captain who 
used to say, that, books or no books, can’t 
live under water or not, he knew that 
whales do live under water months at a 
time. I can’t say, myself; but this I can 
say,—they go ashore. You may look 
hard at that, but I’ve seen it. We were 
off the coast of South America, in com- 
pany with five other ships; and all our 
captains were ashore one afternoon. We 
had to pull some two miles or so to go off 
to them, and, starting off, all hands were 
for racing. I was pulling stroke in the 
captain’s boat, and the old man gives us 
the word to pull easy, and let ’em head 
on us. It was hard work to hold in, with 
every one of the boats giving way, strong, 
the captains singing out bets, and cheer- 
ing their men,—singing out, ‘ Break your 
backs and bend your oars!’ ‘ There she 
blows!’ and all that. But the old man 
kept muttering to us to take it easy and 
let them head on us. We were soon the 
last boat, and then, as if he’d given up 
the race, he gave the word to ‘easy.’ 

“t Good-night, Capt. T: ! we'll send 
your ship in to tow you off, was the last 
words they said to us. 

“c There'll be something else to tow 
off,’ says he. ‘It’s the race, who shall see 
Palmer’s Island first, that I’m bound to 
win.’ 

“ He gave the boat a sheer in for the 
beach, to a little bight that made up in 
the land,—across the mouth of which we 
had to pull, in going off. 

“t Dye see that rock on the beach, 
boys,’ says he, ‘in range of that lone tree, 
on the point? Did any of you ever see 
that rock before? I wish this bloody 
coast had a few more such rocks! That’s a 
cow whale, and this bight is her nursery, 
and she is up on the beach for her calf’s 
convenience Now, then,’—as we open- 
ed the bight and got a fair sight of it,— 
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‘give way, strong as you please,—and 
we'll head her off, before she knows it.’ 

“We got her and got the calf, and’ 
when, next morning, the other ships saw 
us cutting in, they didn’t say much about 
that race; and ‘ Old T.’s Nursery’ was a 
byword on the coast as long as we staid 
there. 

“ There goes eight bells, and I rather 
think Mr. Brown will want me on deck.” 
We followed, for there was the prospect 
of seeing topsails reefed,—the most glo- 
rious event of a landsman’s sea-experi- 
ences. We had begun the day with a 
dead calm, but toward night the wind had 
come out of the eastward. Each plunge 
the ship gave was sharper, each shock 
heavier. The topmasts were working, 
the lee-shrouds and backstays straining 
out into endless curves. A deeper plunge 
than usual, a pause for a second, as if 
everything in the world suddenly stood 
still, and a great white giant seems to 
spring upon our weather-bow and to leap 
on board. We hear the crash and feel 
the shock, and presently the water comes 
pouring aft,—and Captain Cope calls out 
to reef topsails, —double-reef fore and 
mizzen, — one reef in the main. The 
mates are in the weather-rigging before 
the word is out of the captain’s lips, to 
take the earings of their respective top- 
sails; and then follows the rush of men 
up the shrouds and out along the yards. 
The sails are slatting and flapping, and 
one can hardly see the row of broad 
backs against the dusky sky as they bend 
over the canvas. There are hoarse mur- 
murs, and calls to “light up the sail to 
windward”; and presently from the fore- 
topsail-yard comes the. cry, ringing and 
clear, —“ Haul away to leeward !” —re- 
peated next moment from the main and 
echoed from the mizzen. Sheltered by 
the weather-bulwarks, and with one arm 
round a mizzen-backstay, there is a capi- 
tal place to watch all this and feel the 
glorious thrill of the sea,—to look down 
the sloping deck into the black billows, 
with here and there a white patch of 
foam, and while the organ-harp overhead 
is sounding its magnificent symphony. It 
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is but wood and iron and hemp and can- 
vas that is doing all this, with some thirty 
poor, broken-down, dissipated wretches, 
‘who, being fit for nothing else, of course 
are fit for the fo’castle of a Liverpool 
Liner. Yet it is, for all that, something 
which haunts the memory long,—which 
comes back years after in inland vales 
and quiet farm-houses like brown-moss 
agates set in emerald meadows, in book- 
lined studies, and in close city streets, 
For it is part of the might and mystery 
of the sea, the secret influence that sets 
the blood on fire and the heart throbbing, 
—of any in whose veins runs some of the 
‘true salt-water sympathy. Men are born 
landsmen, and are born on land, but be- 
long to the Ocean’s family. Sooner or 
later, whatever their calling, they recog- 
nize the tie. They may struggle against 
it, and scotch it, but cannot kill it. They 
may not be seamen,—they may wear 
black coats and respectable white ties, 
and have large balances in the bank, 
but they are the Sea’s men,—brothers 
by blood-relationship, if not by trade, 
of Ulysses and Vasco, of Columbus and 
Cabot, of Frobisher and Drake. 

Other stories of the sea are floating 
through my memory as I write,—tales 
told with elbows leaning on cabin-tables, 
while the swinging-lamp oscillated drear- 
ily overhead, and sent uncertain shadows 
into the state-room doors. There is the 
story which Vivian Grey told us of the 
beautiful clipper “ Nighthawk,”—her who 
sailed with the “Bonita” and “ Driv- 
ing-Scud ” and “ Mazeppa,” in the great 
Sea-Derby, whose course lay round the 
world. How, one Christmas-day, off the 
pitch of Cape Horn, he, standing on her 
deck, saw her dive bodily into a sea, and 
all of her to the mainmast was lost in 
ocean,—her stately spars seemingly ris- 
ing out of blue water unsupported by 
any ship beneath ;—it seemed an age to 
him, he said, before there was any fore- 
castle to be seen rising from the brine. 
Also, how, caught off that same wild cape, 
they had to make sail in a reef-topsail- 
breeze to claw off its terrible rocks, seen 
but too plainly under their lee. How, as 
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he said, “about four in the afternoon it 
seemed to blow worse than ever, and 
you could see the staunch boat was 
pressed down under her canvas, and ev- 
ery spar was groaning and quivering, 
while the ship went bodily to leeward.” 
And next, “how she seemed to come to 
herself, as it were, with a long staggering 
roll, and to spring to windward as if re- 
lieved of a dead weight; for the gale had 
broken, and the foam-belt along the cliffs 
grew dimmer and dimmer, and the land 
fainter and fainter. And then,” he said, 
“to hear the fo’castle-talk, you would 
have said that never was such a ship, 
such spars, such a captain, such seaman- 
ship, and such luck, since Father Jason 
cleared the ‘ Argo’ from the Piræus, for 
Colchis and a market.” 

Or I might tell you how Dr.——, the 
ship-surgeon, was in that Collard steamer 
which ran down the fishing-boat in the 
fog off Cape Race—and how, looking 
from his state-room window, he saw a 
mighty cliff so near that he could almost 
lay his hand upon it. How Fanshaw was 
on board the “ Sea-King” when she was 
burned, off Point Linus,—and how he 
hung in the chains till he was taken off, 
and his hair was repeatedly set on fire 
by the women—emigrant-passengers— 
jumping over his head into the sea. 

But not so near a-shaking hands with 
Death did any of them tell, as Ned Ken- 
nedy,—who, poor fellow, lies buried in 
some lone cañon of the Sierra Madre. 
Let us hear him give it in his wild, reck- 
less way. Ned was sitting opposite us, 
his thick, black hair curling from under 
his plaid travelling-cap,—his thick eye- 
brows working, and his hands occupied 
in arranging little fragments of pilot-bis- 
cuit on the table. He broke in upon the 
last man who was talking, with a — 

“Tell you what, boys,—I’ve a better 
idea of what all that means. I suppose 
you both know what the Mediterranean 
lines of steamers are, and what capital 
seamanship, and travelling comfort, and 
all that, you find there. The engineers, 
however, are Scotch, English, or Amer- 
ican, always; because why ? A French 
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officer once told me the reason. ‘ You 
see, mon ami, he said, ‘this row of han- 
dles which are used to turn these differ- 
ent stops and cocks. Now, my country- 
men will take them down and use them 
properly, each one, just as well as your 
countrymen; but they will put them 
back again in their places never.’ So 
it is, and the engineers are all as I say. 
“I left Naples for Genoa in the ‘ Er- 
colano,’ of the Naples line. There were 
not many passengers on board,—no wom- 
en,—and what there were were all priests 
or soldiers. Nobody went by the Neapol- 
itan line except Italians, at that time,— 
the French company having larger, hand- 
somer, and decidedly cleaner vessels. Of 
course, as a heretic and a civilian, I had 
nobody to talk to; so, finding that the 
engineer had a Saxon tongue in his head, 
I dove down into his den and made 
acquaintance. Being shut up there with 
Italians so much, he thawed out to me 
at once, and we were sworn brothers 
by the time we reached Civita Vecchia. 
“The ‘Ercolano’ was as crazy an old 
tub as ever floated; judging from the 
extensive colonies which tenanted her 
berths, she must have been launched 
about the same time as Fulton’s ‘ Cler- 
mont,’ or the old ‘Ben Franklin,’ Cap- 
tain Bunker, once so well known off 
the end of Newport wharf. You know 
how those boats are managed,—stopping 
all day in port and running at night. 
We brought up at Leghorn in that way, 
and Marston, the engineer, proposed to 
me to have a run ashore. I had no visé 
for Tuscany then, and the Austrian po- 
lice are very strict; but Marston proposed 
to pass me off for one of the steamer’s 
officers. So he fished out an old uniform 
coat of his and made me put it on; and, 
sure enough, the bright buttons and shoul- 
der-straps carried me through,—only I was 
dreadfully embarrassed ” ( Ned never was 
disturbed at anything,—if an elephant 
had walked into the cabin, he would have 
offered him a seat and cigar,) “by the 
sentries all presenting arms to my coat, 
which sat upon me as a shirt is supposed 
to on a bean-pole. I overheard one man 
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attribute my attenuated frame to the ef- 
fects of sea-sickness. We went into va- 
rious shops, and finally into one where 
all sorts of sea-notions were kept, and 
Marston said, ‘ Here’s what; I’ve been in 
search of this month past. I began to 
think I should have to send to London 
for it. The ‘Ercolano’ is a perfect sieve, 
and may go down any night with all 
aboard; and here’s a swimming-jacket to 
wear under your coat,—just the thing.’ 
He fitted and bought one, and was turn- 
ing to go, when a fancy popped into my 
head: ‘Marston,’ said I, ‘is this coat of 
yours so very baggy on me?’ ‘ H-e-em,’ 
said he, ‘Pye known more waxy fits; 
a trifle of padding wouldnt hurt your 
looks.’ ‘I knew it,’ said I; ‘every sol- 
dier we passed seemed to me to smoke me 
for an impostor, knowing the coat wasn’t 
made for me. Here, lets put one of 
these things underneath.’ I put it on, 
buttoned the coat over it, inflated it, and 
the effect was a marvel ;—it made a port- ` 
ly gentleman of me at once. I couldn’t 
bear to take it off. ‘Just the thing 
for diligence-travelling in the South of 
France,’ said I; ‘keep your neighbor’s 
elbows from your ribs.’ I never thought 


` that I must buy a coat to match it. I was 


so tickled at my own fancy that buy it 
I would, in spite of Marston’s remon- 
strance. Then we went off and dined, 
and got yery jolly together,—at least, I 
did,—so that, when we pulled off to the 
steamer, I thought nothing about my coat 
or the jacket under it. 

“There was a dirty-looking sky over- 
head, and a nasty cobbling sea getting 
up under foot as we ran out of Leghorn 
Harbor, and a little French serew which 
we left at her anchor was fizzing off steam 
from her waste-pipe,—evidently meaning 
to stay where she was. But our captain, 
having been paid in advance for all the 
dinners of the voyage, preferred being at 
sea before the cloth was laid. That made 
sure of at least twenty out of every twen- 
ty-five passengers as non-comedents, and 
lightened the cook’s labors wonderfully. 
So we were soon jumping and bobbing 
about and throwing water in a livély 
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way enough; and our black gowns and 
blue coats were lying about decks in 
every direction, with what had been pa- 
dres and soldiers an hour before inside. 
I lit a cigar and picked out the driest 
place I could find, and hugged myself on 
my luck,—another man’s coat getting wet 
on my back, while the air-tight jacket 
was keeping me dry as a bone. 

“As night fell, it grew worse and worse ; 
and the little Sicilian captain came on 
deck, looking rather wild. He called his 
pilots and mates into consultation, and 
from where I lay I could hear the words, 
‘Spezzia,” and ‘Porto Venere,’ several 
times; so I suppose they were debating 
whether or no to keep her head to the 
gale, or to edge away a point or two, and 
run for that bay. But with a head sea 
and a Mediterranean gale howling down 
from the gorges of the Ligurian Alps, 
that thing wasn’t so easy. The boat 
would plunge into a sea and bury to her 
paddle-boxes, then pitch upward as if 
she were going to jump bodily out of 
water, and slap down into it again, while 
her guards would spring and quiver like 
card-board. The engine began to com- 
plain, as they will when a boat is laboring 
heavily. You could hear it take, as it 
were, long breaths, and then stop for a 
second altogether. I slipped below into 
the engine-room, and found Marston look- 
ing very sober. ‘ Kennedy,’ said he, ‘the 
‘Ercolano’ will be somebody's coffin be- 
fore to-morrow morning, I’m afraid. I’m 
carrying more steam than is prudent or 
safe, and the padrone has just sent orders 
to put on more. We are not making a 
mile an hour, he says; and our only 
chance is to get under the lee of the 
land. Look at those eccentrics and that 
connecting-rod! I expect to see some- 
thing go any minute; and then—there’s 
no use saying what will come next’ He 
sat down on his bench and covered his 
face with his hands. 

“Tt seems, the ‘Spezzia’ question was 
decided about that time on deck, and the 
‘Ercolano’s’ bow suffered to fall off in 
the direction of that bay. The effect 
was that the next sea caught us full on 
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the weather-bow with a shock that pitch- 
ed everything movable out of its place. 
There was a twist and a grind from the 
machinery, a snap and a crash, and then 
part after part gave way, as the strain fell 
upon it in turn. Marston, with an engi- 
neer’s instinct, shut off the steam; but 
the mischief was done. We felt the 
‘Ercolano’ give a wild sheer, and then 
a long, sickening roll, as if she were go- 
ing down bodily,—and we sprang for the 
companion-ladder. Everything on deck 
was at sixes and sevens when we reached 
it. ‘Sangue di San Gennaro ! siamo per- 
duti!’ howled the captain; and even the 
poor sea-sick passengers seemed to wake 
up alittle. It was a bad look-out. We 
got pretty much of every wave that was 
going, so there was hardly any standing 
forward ; and, having no steam on, the 
wind and the sea had their own way 
with us. The gallant little padrone seem- 
ed to keep up his pluck, and made out 
to show a little sail, so as to bring her 
by the wind; but that, in a long, sharp 
steamer, didn’t mend matters much. To 
make things completely cheerful and com- 
fortable, word was passed up that we 
were leaking badly. I confess I didn’t 
see much hope for us; and having lug- 
ged up my valise from below,where there 
was already a foot of water over the 
cabin-floor, I picked out the little valua- 
bles I could stow about me and kicked 
the rest into a corner. Still we had our 
boats, and, as the gale seemed to be break- 
ing a little, there was hope for us. At 
last they managed to get them into the 
water, and keep them riding clear under 
our lee. The priests were bundled in 
like so many wet bales of black cloth, 
and then the soldiers, and Marston and 
I tried to follow; but a ‘No room for 
heretics here,’ enforced by a bit of brown 
steel in a soldier’s hands, kept us back. 
The chance wasn’t worth fighting for, 
after all. I didn’t believe the steamer 
would sink, any way. Iwas aboard the 
t San Francisco’ when she drifted for 
nine days. However, there wasn’t much 
time left for us to speculate on that,—for 
a rush of firemen and crew and the like 
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into the boats was the next thing, and 
then the fasts were cast off or cut, and 
the wind and sea did the rest. They 
shot away into the darkness. A couple 
of firemen, two of the priests, and a sol- 
dier were left on board. The firemen 
went to getting drunk,—the priests were 
too sick to move or care for anything,— 
the soldier sat quietly down on the cabin- 
skylight ; Marston and I climbed on to the 
port paddle-box to look out for a sail. 

“ The clouds had broken with the dying 
of the gale, and the moon shone out, light- 
ing up the foaming sea far and wide, and 
showing our water-logged or sinking craft. 
Every wave that swept over us found its 
way below, and we settled deeper and 
deeper. Still, if we could only hold on till 
morning, those seas are alive with small 
craft, and we stood a good chance of 
being picked off. I was saying as much 
to Marston when the ‘ Ercolano’ gave a 
lurch and then dove bows first into the 
sea. A great wave seemed to curl over 
us, and then to thrust us by the shoulders 
down into the depths, and all was dark- 
ness and water. J went down, down, and 
still I was dragged lower still, though 
the pressure from above ceased, and I 
was struggling to rise. I struck out with 
hands and feet ;—I was held fast. I felt 
behind me and found a hand grasping 
my coat-tails. Marston had seized me, 
and with the other hand was clinging to 
the iron rail on the top of the paddle-box, 
—clinging with the death-grip of a drown- 
ing man, if you know what that is. I tried 
to unclasp the fingers,—to drive him 
from his hold on the rail. Of course I 
couldn’t; it was Death’s hand, not his, 
that was holding there, and my own 
strength was going, when a thought 
flashed into my mind. I tore open my 
coat, and it slipped from me like a grape- 
skin from the grape, and I went up like 
an arrcw. 

“ Never shall I forget the blessed light 
of heaven, and the sweet air in my lungs 
once more. Bad off as I was, it was 
better than being anchored to a sinking 
wreck by a dead man’s grasp. I heard 
a voice near me that night repeating 
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the Latin prayers of the Romish Church 
for the departing soul, but I couldn’t 
see the speaker. The moon had gone 
under a cloud again, but there was light 
enough for me to catch a glimpse of some 
floating wreck on the trest of a wave 
above me; and then it came down right 
on top of me,—a lot of rigging and a 
spar or two,—our topmast and yard, 
which had gone over the side just before 
we foundered. I climbed on to it, and 
found my prospects hugely improying,— 
especially as clingmg to the other end 
was the soldier left on board. As soon 
as I could persuade him I was no spook 
or mermaid, he was almost as pleased as I 
was, especially when he found I was the 
t eretico? He was a Swiss, it seemed, of 
King Ferdinand’s regiments, going home 
on furlough, and a Protestant, which was 
why he was left on board. 

“ Between us both we managed to get 
the spars into some sort of a raft-shape, 
so that they would float us more comfort- 
ably; and there we watched for the 
morning. When that came, the sea had 
smoothed itself, and the wind died away 
considerably,—as it does in the Mediter- 
ranean at short notice. We looked ev- 
ery way for the white lateen-sails of the 
coasting and fishing craft, but in vain. 
Jt grew hotter and hotter as the sun got 
higher, and hope and strength began to 
give out. I lay down on the raft and 
slept,—how long I don’t know, for my 
first consciousness was my friend’s cry 
of “ A ship!” I looked up, and there, 
sure enough, in the northeast, was a 
large ship, running before the wind, right 
in our direction. I suspect poor Fritzeli 
must have been asleep also, that he had- 
n’t seen her before,—for she was barely a 
couple of miles off. . She was apparently 
from Genoa or Spezzia; but the main 
thing was, that she was travelling our 
road, and that with a will. I tore off my 
shirt-sleeve at the shoulder, and waved 
it, while Fritzeli held up his red sash. 
But it was an anxious time. On she 
came,—a big frigate. We could see a 
commodore’s pendant flying at the main, 
and almost hear the steady rush of was 
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ter under her black bows. Did they 
see us, or not? There was no tell- 
ing; a man-of-war walks the sea’s roads 
without taking hats off to everybody that 
comes along. A, quiet report goes up to 
the officer of the deck, a long look with 
a glass, and the whole affair would be 
settled without troubling us to come into 
council. On she came, till we could seè 
the guns in her bow ports, and almost 
count the meshes in her hammock net- 
ting. The shadow of her lofty sails was 
already fallen upon us before she gave a 
sign of recognition. Then her bow gave 
a wide sheer, and her whole broadside 
came into view, as she glided by the 
spars where we were crouching. An offi- 
cer appeared at her quarter and waved 
his gold-banded cap to us, as the frigate 
rounded to, to the leeward of us,—and the 
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glorious stripes and stars blew out clear 
against the hot sky. A light dingey was 
in the water before the main yard had , 
been well swung aback, and a midship- 
man was urging the men, who needed 
no urging, to give way strong. I didn’t 
know how weak I had got, till they were 
lifting me aboard the boat. An hour af- 
ter, when I had had something to eat and 
was a little restored and had told my 
story, the officer of the deck was reliev- 
ed and came below to see me. 

“cI fancy, Sir, we’ve just passed some- 
thing of your steamer,’ he said,—‘ a yawl- 
boat, bottom up, with a name on the 
stern which we couldn’t well make out: 
Erco something, it looked like. Hadn't 
been long in the water, I should say.’ 

“ And that was the last of the steamer. 
Fritzeli and I were the sole survivors.” 


THE JOLLY MARINER: 
A BALLAD. 


Ir was a jolly mariner 


As ever hove a log; 


He wore his trousers wide and free, 
And always ate his prog, 

And blessed his eyes, in sailor-wise, 
And never shirked his grog. 


Up spoke this jolly mariner, 
Whilst waiking up and down :— 
“ The briny sea has pickled me, 
And done me very brown ; 
But here I goes, in these here clo’es, 
A-cruising in the town !” 


The first of all the curious things 
That chanced his eye to meet, 

As this undaunted mariner 

= Went sailing up the street, 

Was, tripping with a little cane, 
A dandy all complete ! 


He stopped,—that jolly mariner,— 
And eyed the stranger well :— 
“ What that may be,” he said, says he, 
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“ Is more than I can tell ; 
But ne’er before, on sea or shore, 
Was such a heavy swell !” 


He met a lady in her hoops, 
And thus she heard him hail :— 

“ Now blow me tight !—but there’s a sight 
To manage in a gale! 

I never saw so small a craft 
With such a spread o’ sail ! 


“ Observe the craft before and aft,— 
She’d make a pretty prize!” 

And then, in that improper way, 
He spoke about his eyes, 

That mariners are wont to use, 
In anger or surprise. 


He saw a plumber on a roof, 
Who made a mighty din :— 

“ Shipmate, ahoy !” the rover cried, 
“ It makes a sailor grin 

To see you copper-bottoming 
Your upper-decks with tin |” 


He met a yellow-bearded man, 
And asked about the way ; 

But not a word could he make’ out 
Of what the chap would say, 
Unless he meant to call him names 
By screaming, “ Nix furstay !” 


Up spoke this jolly mariner, 
And to the man said he, 

“T haven't sailed these thirty years 
Upon the stormy sea, 

To bear the shame of such a name 
As I have heard from thee ! 


“ So take thou that !”—and laid’ him flat. 
But soon the man arose, 

And beat the jolly mariner 
Across his jolly nose, 

Till he was fain, from very pain, 
To yield him to the blows. 


Twas then this jolly mariner, 
A wretched jolly tar, 

Wished he was in a jolly-boat 
Upon the sea afar, 

Or riding fast, before the blast, 
Upon a single spar ! 
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*Twas then this jolly mariner 
Returned unto his ship, 
A And told unto the wondering crew 
The story of his trip, 
With many oaths and curses, too, 
Upon his wicked lip !— 


As hoping—so this mariner 
In fearful words harangued— 
His timbers might be shivered, and 
His le’ward scuppers danged, 
(A double curse, and vastly worse 
Than being shot or hanged !) 


If ever he—and here again 
A dreadful oath he swore— 

If ever he, except at sea, 
Spoke any stranger more, 

Or like a son of—something—went 
A-cruising on the shore ! 


SUGGESTIONS. 


“t Waste words, addle questions.” 


AFFAIRS. 


WHEN affairs are at their worst, a 
bold project may retrieve them by giving 
an assurance, else wanting, that hope, 
spirit, and energy still exist. 


AFFINITIES. 


Place an inferior character in con- 
tact with the finest circumstances, and, 
from wanting affinities with them, he 
will still remain, from no fault of his own, 
insensible to their attractions. Take him 
up the mount of vision, and show him 
the finest scene in Nature, and, instead 
of taking in the whole circle of its beau- 
ty, he will, quite as likely, have his at- 
tention engrossed by something mean 
and insignificant under his nose. I was 
reminded of this, on taking a little boy, 
three years old, to the top of the New 
York Reservoir. Placing him on one 
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of the parapets, I endeavored to call his 
attention to the more salient and distant 
features of the extended prospect; but 
the little fellow’s mind was too immature 
to be at all appreciative of them. His 
interest was confined to what he saw go- 
ing on in a dirty inclosure on the op- 
posite side of the street, where two or 
three goats were moving about. After 
watching them with curious interest for 
some time, “ See, see !” said he, “ dem is 
pigs down dare!” Was there need for 
quarrelling with my fine little man for 
seeing pigs where there were only goats, 
or goats where there was much worthier 
to be seen ? 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 


A brave deed performed, a noble ob- 
ject accomplished, gives a fillip to the 
spirits, an exhilaration to the feelings, like 
that imparted by Champagne, only more 
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permanent. It is, indeed, admirably well 
said by one wise to discern the truth of 
things, and able to give to his thought a 
vigorous expression; that “a man feels 
relieved and gay when he has put his 
heart into his work and done his best; 
but what he has said or done otherwise 
shall give him no peace.” 


APPLAUSE. 


Noble acts deserve a generous ap- 
preciation. Indeed, it is a species of in- 
justice not to warmly applaud whatever 
is wisely said or ably done. Fine things 
are shown that. they may be admired. 
When the peacock struts about, it is to 
show what a.fine tail he has. 


ARTISTS. 


The artist’s business is with the beau- 
tiful. The repugnant is outside of his 
province. Let him study only the beau- 
tiful, and he will always be pleased; let 
him treat only of the beautiful, with a 
true feeling for it, and he will always 
give pleasure. 

The artist must love both his art and 
the subjects of his art. Nothing that is 
not lovable is worth portraying. In 
the portrait of Rosa Bonheur, she is ap- 
propriately represented with one arm 
thrown affectionately around the neck 
of a bull. She must have loved this 
order of animals, to have painted them 
so well. 


AUTHORS. 


Instead of the jealousies: that obtain 
among them, there is no class that ought 
to stand so close together, united in a feel- 
ing of common brotherhood, to strength- 
en, to support, and to encourage, by mu- 
tual sympathy and interchange of genial 
criticism, as authors. A sensitive race, 
neglect pierces like sharp steel into the 
very marrow of their being. And still 
they stand apart! Alive to praise, and 
needing its inspiration, their relations 
are those of icebergs,—cold, stiff, lofty, 
and freezing. What infatuation is this! 
They should seek each other out, extend 
the hand of fellowship, and bridge the 
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distance between them by elaborate: cours 
tesies and kindly recognitions. 


AN AUTHOR’S FIRST BOOK. 


No man is a competent judge of what 
he himself does. An author, on the eve 
of his first publication, and while his book 
is going through the press, is. in a- predic- 
ament like that of a man mounted on a 
fence, with an ugly bull in the field that 
he is obliged to cross. The apprehended 
silence of the journals concerning his 
merits—for no. notice is the worst notice 
— constitutes. one of the “horns of his 
dilemma”; while their possibly invidious 
comments upon his want of them con- 
stitute another and equally formidable 
“horn.” Between. these, and the uncer- 
tainty as to whether he will not in a little 
time be cut by one-half of his acquain~ 
tances and only indulgently tolerated. by: 
the other half, his experience is apt to be 
very peculiar, and certainly not altogeth- 
er agreeable. - Never, therefore, envy. 
an author his feelings: on such an occa» 
sion, on the score of their superior en- 
joyment, but rather let him be. visited 
with your softest pity and tenderest: com- 
miseration. 


BOOKS. 


A book is only a very partial expres- 
sion of its author. The writer is greater 
than his work ; and there is in him the 
substance, not of one, or a few, but of 
many books, were they only. written out. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT, 


Small circumstances illustrate great 
principles. To-day my dinner cost me 
sixpence less than usual. This is an in- 
cident not quite so important as some 
others recorded in history, but the causes 
of it originated more than two thousand 
years ago. Jt will also serve to explain 
the principle, that causes are primary 
and secondary, remote and immediate,— 
and that historians, when they speak of 
certain effects as produced by certain 
causes, refer usually only to the last of a 
chain of causes. Socrates one day had 
a conversation with Aristippus, in which 
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he threw out certain remarks on the sub- 
ject of temperance. Being overheard 
by Xenophon, they were subsequently 
committed to writing and published by 
him. These, falling in my way last even- 
ing, made such an impression on my 
mind, that I was induced to-day to fore- 
go my customary piece of pudding after 
dinner, to the loss of the eating-house 
proprietor, whose receipts were thus di- 
minished, first, by a few observations of 
an ancient Greek, secondly, by a report 
given of them by a bystander, and, third- 
ly, by the accidental perusal of them, 
after twenty centuries, by one of his cus- 
tomers. 
CHEERFULNESS. 

Sullen and good, morbid and wise, 
are impossible conditions. The best test, 
both of a man’s wisdom and goodness, is 
his cheerfulness. When one is not cheer- 
ful, he is almost invariably stupid. A 
sad face seldom gets into much credit 
with the world, and rarely deserves to. 
« Sorrow,” says old Montaigne, “is a 
base passion.” 

“ The quarrel between Gray and me,” 
said Horace Walpole, “arose from his 
being too serious a companion.” In my 
opinion, this was a good ground for cut- 
ting the connection. What right has any 
one to be “ too serious a companion ?” 


COWARDS. 


In desperate straits the fears of the 
timid aggravate the dangers that imperil 
ithe brave. _ For cowards the road of de- 
ssertion to the enemy should be left open; 
‘they will carry over to them nothing but 
‘their fears. ‘The poltroon, like the scab- 
‘bard, is an ineumbrance when once the 
sword is drawn. 


CRITICISM. 


No work deserves to be criticized which 
has not much in it that deserves to be ap- 
iplauded. The legitimate aim of criticism 
‘is to direct attention to what is excellent. 
‘The bad will dig its own grave, and the 
imperfect may be safely left to that final 
neglect from which no amount of present 
‘undeserved popularity can rescue it. 
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Ever so critical of things: never but 
good-naturedly so of persons. 


CULTURE. 


Partial culture runs to the ornate; ex- 
treme culture to simplicity. 


DEATH. 


Without death in the world, existence 
in it would soon become, through over- 
population, the most frightful of curses. 
To death we owe our life ; the passing of 
one generation clears the way for anoth- 
er; and thus, in the economy of Provi- 
dence, the very extinction of being is 
a provision for extending the boon of 
existence. Even wars and disease are 
a good misunderstood. Without them, 
child-murder would be as common in 
Christendom as it is in over-populated 
China. 


DEBTORS AND CREDITORS. 


To interest a number of people in 
your welfare, get in debt to them. If 
they will not then promote your interest, 
it is because they are not alive to their 
own. It is to the advantage of creditors 
to aid their debtors. Cæsar owed more 
than a million of dollars before he ob- 
tained his first public employment, and 
at a later period his liabilities exceeded 
his assets by ten millions. His creditors 
constituted an important constituency, 
and doubtless aided to secure his elec- 
tions. 


DIFFICULTIES. 


Great difficulties, when not succumbed 
to, bring out great virtues. 


DISGUST. 


A fit of disgust is a great stimulator 
of thought. Pleasure represses it. 


EARNESTNESS. 


M. de Buffon says that “ genius is only 
great patience.” Would it not be truer 
to say that genius is great earnestness ? 
Patience is only one faculty ; earnestness 
is the devotion of all the faculties: it is 
the cause of patience ; it gives endurance. 
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overcomes pain, strengthens weakness, 
braves dangers, sustains hope, makes 
light of difficulties, and lessens the sense 
of weariness in overcoming them. Yes, 
War yields its victories, and Beauty her 
favors, to him who fights or wooes with the 
most passionate ardor,—-in other words, 
with the greatest earnestness. Even the 
simulation of earnestness accomplishes 
much,—such a charm has it for us. This 
explains the success of libertines, the 
coarseness of whose natures is usually 
only disguised by a certain conventional 
polish of manners: “their hearts seem 
in earnest, because their passions are.” 


EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


Girls are early taught deceit, and they 
never forget the lesson. Boys are more 
outspoken. This is because boys are in- 
structed that to be frank and open is to 
be manly and generous, while their sisters 
are perpetually admonished that “ this is 
not pretty,” or “that is not becoming,” 
until they have learned to control their 
natural impulses, and to regulate their 
conduct by precepts and example. The 
result of all this is, that, while men retain 
much of their natural dispositions, women 
have largely made-up characters. 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS. 


I have not yet been able to decide 
whether it is better to read certain of 
Emerson’s essays as poetry or philosophy. 
Perhaps, though, it would be no more 
than just to consider them as an almost 
complete and perfect union of the two. 
Certainly, no modern writer has more of 
vivid individuality, both of thought and 
expression,—and few writers, of any age, 
will better bear reperusal, or surpass him 
in the grand merit of suggestiveness. 
There is much in his books that I cannot 
clearly understand, and passages some- 
times occur that once seemed to me 
destitute of meaning; but I have since 
learned, from a greater familiarity with 
what he has written, to respect even his 
obscurities, and to haye faith that there 
is at all times behind his words both a 
man and a meaning. 
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ENGLISHMEN. 


There is in the character of perhaps a 
majority of Englishmen æ singular com- 
mingling of the. haughty and the subser- 
vient,—the result, doubtless, of the mix- 
ed nature, partly aristocratic and partly 
democratic, of the government, and of 
the peculiar structure of English society, 
in which every man indemnifies himself 
for the subserviency he is required to ex- 
hibit to the classes above, by exacting a 
similar subserviency from those below 
him. Thackeray, who is to be considered 
a competent judge of the character of 
his countrymen, puts the remark into the 
mouth of one of his characters, that, “if 
you wish to make an Englishman respect 
you, you must treat him with insolence.” 
The language is somewhat too strong, 
and it would not be altogether safe to act 
upon the suggestion ; but the witticism 
embodies a Wea of truth, for all 
that. 


EXAMPLE. 


Example has more followers than rea- 
son. 


EXCITEMENT COUNTERVAILS PAIN. 


We wince under little pains, but Na- 
ture in us, through the excitement attend 
ant upon them, seems to brace us to en- 
dure with fortitude greater agonies. A 
curious circumstance, that will serve as 
an illustration of this, is told by an emi- 
nent surgeon of a person upon whom it 
became necessary to perform a painful 
surgical operation. The surgeon, after 
adjusting him in a position favorable 
to his purpose, turned for a moment to 
write a prescription ; then, taking up 
the knife, he was about making an “ im- 
minent deadly breach” in the body of 
his subject, when he observed an expres- 
sion of distress. upon his countenance. 
Wishing to reassure him, “ What disturbs 
you?” he inquired. “ Oh,” said the suf- 
ferer, “you have left the pen in the 
inkstand!” and this being removed, he 
submitted to the operation with extra- 
ordinary composure. 
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“an angel i is whiny to it!® 4 «No, 
Sir,” replied the more matter-of-fact 
nurse,— it is only wind from its stom- 
ach.” 
FINE HOUSES, 

To build a huge house, and furnish it 
lavishly,—what is this but to play paky; 
house on a large scale ? 


FINE LADIES. 


If you would know how many of the 
“airs” of a fine lady are “ put on,” con- 
trast her with a woman who has never 
had the advantages of a genteel train- 
ing. What appear as the curvettings 
and prancings of a high-mettled nature 
turn out, from the light thus afforded, to 
be only the tricks of a skilful grooming. 


FUTURE LIFE. 


Altogether too much. thought is given 
to the next world. One world at a time 
ought to be sufficient for us. If we do 
our duty manfully in this, much consid- 
eration of our relations to that next world 
may be safely postponed until we are in 
it. 

GREAT MEN. 

Oh, the responsibility of great men! 
Could some of these—the originators of 
new beliefs, of new methods in Art, of 
new systems of state and ecclesiastical 
polity, of novel modes of practice in 
medicine, and the like—* revisit the pale 
glimpses of the moon,” and look upon 
the streams of blood and misery that 
have flowed from fountains they have 
unsealed, they would skulk back to their 
graves faster and more affrighted than 
when they first descended into them. — 


HABITS, 


Habit, to a great extent, is the forcing 
of Nature to your way, instead of leaving 
her to her own. Struck by this consid- 
eration, “ He is a fool, then, who has any 
habits,” said W. Softly, my dear Sir, 
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—the position is an extreme one. Bad 
habits are very bad, and good habits, 
blindly followed, are not altogether good, 
for they make machines of us. Ocea- 
sional excesses may be wholesome; and 
Nature accommodates herself to irregu- 
larities, as a ship to the action of waves. 
Good habits are in the nature of allies: 
we may strengthen ourselves by an alli- 
ance with them, but they should not out- 
number the forces they act with. Habits 
are the Hessians of our moral warfare : 
the good or the ill they do depends on 
the side they fight on. 


HEROISM. 


The race of heroes, though not pro- 
lific, is never extinct. Nature, liberal in. 
this, as in all things else, has sown the 
constituent qualities of heroism broad- 
cast. Elements of the heroic in charac- 
ter exist in almost every individual ; it is 
only the felicitous combination of them 
all in one that is rare. 


IDEAS. 


Ideas, in regard to their degrees of 
merit, may be divided, like the animal 
kingdom, into classes or families. First 
in rank are those ideas that have in them 
the germs of a great moral unfolding,— 
as the ideas of a religious teacher, like 
Socrates or Confucius. Next in merit 
are those ideas that lay open the se- 
crets of Nature, or add to the combina- 
tions of Art,—as the ideas of inventors 
and discoverers. Next in the order of 
excellence are all new and valuable ideas 
on diseases and their treatment, on the 
redress of social abuses, on government 
and laws and their administration, and 
all similar ideas on all other subjects 
connected with material welfare or in- 
tellectual and moral advancement. Last 
and least, ideas that are only the repeti- 
tion of other ideas, previously known, 
though not so well expressed. 


INSTITUTIONS, 


When an institution, not designed to 
be stationary, ceases to be progressive, 
it is usually because its officers have lost 
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their ambition to make it so. In such a 
contingency, they had better be called 
upon to resign, and thus to open the way 
for a more executive and energetic man- 
agement. 


LAWYERS. 


The lawyer's relation to society is like 
that of the scarecrow to the cornfield; 
concede that he effects nothing of posi- 
tive good, and he still exerts a wholesome 
influence from the terror his presence 
inspires. 


LEADERSHIP. 


He who aspires to be leader must keep 
in advance of his column. His fears 
must not play traitor to his occasions. 
The instant he falls into line with his 
followers, a bolder spirit may throw him- 
self at the head of the movement ini- 
tiated, and from that moment his leader- 
ship is gone. 


LET THE RIGHT PREVAIL. 


It is better that ten times ten thou- 
sand men should suffer in their inter- 
ests than that a right principle should 
not be vindicated. Granting that all 
these will be injured by the suppression 
of the false, an infinitely greater num- 
ber will as certainly be prejudiced by 
throwing off the allegiance due to truth. 
Throughout the future, all have an in- 
terest in the establishment of sound prin- 
ciples, while only a few in the present 
can have even a partial interest in the 
perpetuation of error. 


LIGHTS ‘AND SHADOWS. 


It is pleasanter and more amiable to 
applaud than to condemn, and they who 
look wisely to their happiness will en- 
deavor, as they go through life, to see as 
much to admire, and as few things that 
are repugnant, as possible. Nothing that 
is not distinctively excellent is worthy of 
particular study or comment. 


LOVERS’ DIFFERENCES. 


Their love for each other is only par- 
tial who differ much and widely. When 
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a loving heart speaks to a heart that loves 


in return, an understanding is easily ar- 
rived at. 


WHAT LOVE PROVES. 


The existence of so much love in the 
world establishes that there is in it much 
of the excellence that justifies so exalted 
a passion. Almost every man has been 
a lover at some period in his life, and, 
out of so many lovers, it is unreasonable 
to suppose that all of them have been 
mistaken in their estimates. 


MAGNANIMITY. 


Justice to the defeated exalts the victor 
from a subject of admiration to an object 
of love. To the fame of superior courage 
or address he thereby adds the glory of 
a greater magnanimity. Praise, too, of 
a vanquished opponent makes our vic- 
tory over him appear the more signal. 


MANHOOD. 


The question is not, the number of 
facts a man knows, but how much of a 
fact he is himself. 


MEAN MEN. 


If a man is thoroughly mean by nature, 
let him give full swing to his meanness. 
Such a fellow brings discredit upon gen- 
erosity by putting on its semblance. If 
he attempts to disguise the smallness of 
his soul, he only adds to his contempti- 
ble trait of meanness the still more des- 
picable vice of hypocrisy. Mean by the 
sacred institution of Nature, and without 
a generous trait to mar the excellence 
of his native meanness, so long as he con- 
tinues unqualifiedly mean, he exists a 
perfect type of a particular character, 
and presents to us a fine illustration of 
the vast capabilities of Nature. 


METHODS OF THE ENTERPRISING. 


Great personal activity at times, and 
closely sedentary and severely thoughtful 
habits at other times, are the forces by 
which able men accomplish notable enter- 
prises. Sitting with thoughtful brows by 
their evening firesides, they originate and 
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mature their plans; after which, with 
energies braced to their work, they move 
to the easy conquest of difficulties ac- 
counted formidable, because they have 
deliberated upon and mastered the best 
methods for overcoming them. 


MILITARY SCHOOLS. 


The existence of military schools is a 
proof that the other schools have not 
done their duty. 


NATURE AND ART. 


The art of being interesting is largely 
the art of being real,—of being without 
art. 
| NEWSPAPERS. 

The world is not fairly represented by 
its newspapers. Life is something better 
than they make it out to be. They are 
mainly the records of the crimes that 
curse and the casualties that afflict it, 
the contests of litigants and the strifes of 
politicians; but of the sweet amenities 
of home and social life they are and 
must be silent. Not without a reason has 
the poet fled from the “ poet’s corner.” 


NON-COMMUNICANTS. 


Certain minds are formed to take in 
truths, but not to utter them. They hoard 
their knowledge, as misers their gold. 
Their communicativeness is small. Their 
appreciation of principles is greater than 
their sympathy for persons. 


‘OPINIONS. 


The best merit of an opinion is, that it 
is sound; its next best merit, that it is 
briefly expressed. 


POETS AND POETRY. 


The “twelve rules for a poet” are 
eleven too many. The poet needs but 
one rule for his guidance as a poet,— 
namely, never to write poetry.* 


POPULAR ASPIRANTS. 
The fate of a popular aspirant is often 


* Ispeak, of course, only of the discreet 
poet. Great poets are never discreet. Their 
genius overrides their discretion. 
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like that of a prize ox. When in his 
best condition, he is put up for exhibi- 
tion, decorated with flowers and ribbons, 
and afterwards led out to be slaughtered. 


PRAISE. 


No one, probably, was ever injured by 
having his good qualities made the sub- 
ject of judicious praise. The virtnes, 
like plants, reward the attention bestow- 
ed upon them by growing more and 
more thrifty. A lad who is told often 
that he is a good boy will in time grow 
ashamed to exhibit the qualities of a bad 
one. 

PRIDE. 

Pride is like the beautiful acacia, that 
carries its head proudly above its neigh- 
bor plants,—forgetting that it, too, like 
them, has its root in the dirt. 


PROVERBS. 


Invention and the Graces preside at 
the birth of a good proverb. Aside from 
the ideas expressed in them, they are de- 
serving of the attention of literary men 
and all students of expression, from the 
infinite variety of turns of style they ex- 
hibit. “If you don’t want to be tossed 
by a bull, toss the bull.” Here, for in- 
stance, the thought is not only spirited, 
but it is so rendered as to give to the 
idea both the force of novelty and the 
agreeableness of wit. The words are as 
hard and compact, and the thought flies 
as swift, as a bullet. 


PUBLIC MEN. 


A public man may reasonably esteem 
it a piece of good fortune to be vigorous- 
ly attacked in the newspapers. In the 
first place, it lifts him prominently into 
notice. Then, a plausible defence will 
divide public opinion, while a triumphant 
vindication will more fully establish him 
in the popular regard. Even if unable 
to offer either, the notoriety so acquired 
will in time soften into a counterfeit of 
celebrity so like the original that it will 
easily pass for it. Besides, the world is 
charitable, and will forget old sins in 
consideration of later virtues. 
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MANNERS OF REFORMERS, 


Reformers, from being deeply im- 
pressed with the evils they seek to re- 
dress, and actively engaged in a warfare 
against them, are apt to contract a certain 
habit of denunciation, extending to per- 
sons and things at large, and by which 
their character for amiability is injurious- 
ly affected. This is particularly notice- 
able in that portion of the press devoted 
to Progress. 


REQUESTS. 


It is well to dress in your best when 
you go to press a request. It is not so 
easy to resist the solicitations of a well- 
dressed importunate. 


RICH AND POOR. 


Grace resides with the cultivated, but 
strength is the property of the people. 
Art with these has not emasculated Na- 
ture. 


RICH TO EXCESS. 


Intellectually, as many suffer from too 
much physical health as too little A 
fat body makes a lean mind. 


RULE OR RUIN. 


A thoroughly vigorous man will not 
actively belong to any associated body, 
except to rule in it. Not to control in 
its affairs is to have his individuality cut 
down to the standard of those that do. 
He must stamp himself upon the institu- 
tion, or its enfeebling influence will be 
stamped upon him. 


SANS PEUR. 


No man is competent greatly to serve 
the cause of truth till he has made au- 
dacity a part of his mental constitution. 

There are some dangers that are to be 
courted,— courted and braved as a coy 
mistress is to be wooed, with all the more 
vigor as the day makes against us. When 
Fortune frowns upon her worthy wooer, 
it is still permitted him to think how 
pleasant it will be ere long to. bask in 
her smiles. 
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SLIGHTS. 


In seasons when the energies flag and 
our ambition fails us, a rebuff is a bless- 
ing, by rousing us from inaction, and stir- 
ring us to more vigorous efforts to make 
good our pretensions. 


SOCIAL REGENERATION. 


Private worth is the only true basis 
of public prosperity. Still, ministers and 
moralists do but tinker at the regenera- 
tion of the world in merely recommend- 
ing individual improvement. The most 
prolific cause of depravity is the social 
system that forms the character to what 
itis. The virtues, like plants, to flourish, 
must have a soil and air adapted to them. 
A plant at the seaside yields soda; the 
same plant grown inland produces pot- 
ash. What society most needs, for its 
permanent advancement, is uniformity 
of inheritance. 


SPEAKERS. 


A speaker should put his character 
into what he says. So many speakers, 
like so many faces, have no individuality 
in them ! 


SPEAKING AND TALKING. 


There is often a striking contrast be- 
tween a man’s style of writing and of 
talking,—for which I offer this explana- 
tion: He ponders what he writes; he 
talks without system. As an author, 
therefore, he is sententious; as a con- 
versationist, loose and verbose ;—or the 
reverse of this may be true. 


SPEECH. 


Language was given to us that we 
might say pleasant things to each other. 


PREVAILING STYLES. 


In literary performances, as in Gothic 
architecture, the taste of the age is large- 
ly in favor of the pointed styles. Our 
churches and our books must bristle all 
over with points, or they are not so much 
thought of. 


x“ 
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SUNDAY. 
The poor man’s rich day. 
THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


Only the good is worth knowing, and 
only the beautiful worth studying. 


TOBACCO. 


Tobacco in excess fouls the breath, 
discolors the teeth, soils the complexion, 
deranges the nerves, reduces vitality, 
impairs the sensibility to beauty and to 
pleasure, abets intemperance, promotes 
idleness, and degrades the man. 


TRADE-LIFE. 


Formerly, when great fortunes were 
made only in war, war was a business; 
but now, when great fortunes are made 
only by business, business is war. 


TRUTH-SEEKERS. 


Hamlet, in the ghost scene, is a fine 
example of the questioning spirit pur- 
suing its inquiries regardless of conse- 
quences. ‘The apparition which affrights 
and confounds his companions only spurs 


his not less timid, perhaps, but more _ 


speculative nature into following and 
plying it with quesuons. Only thus 
should Truth be followed, with an inter- 
est great enough to overmaster all fears 
as to whither she may lead and what she 
may disclose. 


UGLY MEN. 


When a man is hideously ugly his only 
safety is in glorying in it. Let him bold- 
ly claim it as a distinction. 


THE WALK. 


The walk discloses the character. A 
placid and composed walk bespeaks the 
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philosopher. He walks as if the present 
was sufficient for him. A measured step 
is the expression of a disciplined intellect, 
not easily stirred to excesses. A hurried 
pace denotes an eager spirit, with a ten- 
dency to precipitate measures. The con- 
fident and the happy swing along, and 
need a wide sidewalk; while an irreg- 
ular gait reveals a composite of charac- 
ter,—one thing to-day, another to-mor- 
row, and nothing much at any time. 


WINE. 


In vino there is not only veritas, but 
sensibility. It makes the face of him who 
drinks it to excess blush for his habits. 


WISDOM. 


Wisdom comes to us as guest, but 
her yisits are liable to sudden termina- 
tions. In our efforts to retain the wis- 
dom we have acquired, an embarrass- 
ment arises like that of the little boy 
who was scolded for having a dirty nose. 
“ Blow your nose, Sir.” “Papa, I do 
blow my nose, but it won't stay blowed.” 


WOMEN AS JUDGES OF CHARACTER. 


It is more honorable to have the re- 
gards of a few noble women than to be 
popular among a much greater number 
of men. Having in themse:ves the qual- 
ities that command our love, they are, 
for that reason, the better able to appre- 
ciate the traits that deserve to inspire it. 
The heart must be judged by the heart, 
and men are too intellectual in the pro- 
cesses by which they form their regards. 


AVERAGE WORTH. 


A wife should accept her husband, and 
a friend his friend, upon a general esti- 
mate. Particulars in character and con- 
duct should be overlooked. 
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BULLS AND BEARS. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION, AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 


THERE was an exhibition of pictures 
in an upper room on Washington Street. 
The artists had collected their unsold pro- 
ductions, and proposed to offer them at 
auction. There were sketches of White 
Mountain scenery, views of Nahant and 
other beaches, woodland prospects, farm- 
houses with well-sweeps, reedy marshes 
and ponds, together with the usual vari- 
ety of ideal heads and figures, —a very 
pretty collection. The artists had gone 
forth like bees, and gathered whatever 
was sweetest in every field through a 
wide circuit, and now the lover of the 
beautiful might have his choice of the 
results without the fatigue of travel. De- 
fects enough there were to critical eyes, 
—false drawing, cold color, and unsuc- 
cessful distances; still there was much to 
admire, and the spirit and intention were 
interesting, even where the inexperience 
of the painter was only too apparent. 

A group of visitors entered the room: 
a lady in the prime of beauty, richly but 
modestly dressed, casting quick glances 
on all sides, yet with an air of quiet self- 
possession ; a gentleman, her brother ap- 
parently, near forty years of age, digni- 
fied and prepossessing ; a second lady, in 
widow’s weeds; and a young gentleman 
with successful moustaches, lemon-colored 
gloves, and one of those bagging coats 
which just miss the grace of flowing out- 
line without the compensation of setting 
off a good figure. The lady first men- 
tioned seemed born to take the lead; it 
was no assumption in her; incedo re- 
gina was the expression of her grace- 
fully poised head and her stately car- 
riage. “A pretty bit,” she said, care- 
lessly pointing with her parasol to a pic- 
ture of a rude country bridge and dam. 

“ Yes,” said her elder brother, “ spirited 
and lifelike. Who is the painter, Marcia?” 


GG É 
The beauty consulted her catalogue. 
“ Greenleaf,—George Greenleaf.” 
“A new name. Look at that distant 


` spire,” he continued, “faintly showing 
p ) y S 


among the trees in the background. The 
water is surprisingly true. A charming 
picture. I think PI buy it.” 

“How quickly you decide,” said the 
lady, with an air of languor. “ The pic- 
ture is pretty enough, but you haven’t 
seen the rest of the collection yet. Gam- 
boge paints lovely landscapes, they say. 
I wouldn’t be enthusiastic about a picture 
by an artist one doesn’t know anything 
about.” 

“A gentleman standing behind a screen 
near by moved away with a changed ex- 
pression and a deepening flush. Another 
person, an artist evidently, now accosted 
the party, addressing them as Mr. and 
Miss Sandford. After the usual civilities, 
he called their attention to the picture 
before them. 

“ We were just admiring it,” said Mr. 
Sandford. 

“Do you like it, Mr. Easelmann ?” 
asked the lady. 

“Yes, exceedingly.” 

“ Ah! the generosity of a brother ar- 
tist,” replied Miss Sandford. 

“No; you do the picture injustice,— 
and me too, for that matter; for,” he 
added, with a laugh, “I am not generally 
supposed to ruin my friends by indiscrim- 
inate flattery. This young painter has 
wonderfully improved. He went up into 
the country last season, found a pictu- 
resque little village, and has made a port- 
folio of very striking sketches.” 

Miss Sandford began to appear inter- 
ested. 

“ Quite pwomising,” said the Adonis in 
the bagey coat, silent until now. 

“Yes, he has blossomed all at once. 
He talks of going abroad.” 

“ Bettah stay at home,” said the young 
gentleman, languidly. “I’ve been thwough 
all the gallewies. It’s always the same 
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stowy,—always the same old humbugs 
to be admired,—always a doosid boah.” 

“ One relief you must have rad în the 
galleries,” retorted Easelmann ; “ your all- 
round shirt-collar wouldn’t choke you 
quite so much when your head was 
cocked back.” 

Adonis-in-bag adjusted his polished all- 
rounder with a delicately gloved finger, 
and declared that the painter was “a jol- 
ly fel-low.” 

The gentleman who had blushed a mo- 
ment before, when the picture was criti- 
cized, was still within earshot; he now 
turned an angry glance upon the last 
speaker, and was about to cross the room, 
when Mr. Easelmann stopped him. 

“With your permission, Miss Sand- 
ford,” said the painter, nodding mean- 
ingly towards the person retreating. « 

“ Certainly,” replied the lady. 

“Mr. Greenleaf,” said Easelmann, “I 
wish you to know some friends of mine.” 

The gentleman so addressed turned 
and approached the party, and was pre- 
sented to “ Miss Sandford, Mr. Sandford, 
Mrs. Sandford, and Mr. Charles Sand- 
ford.” Miss Sandford greeted him with 
her most fascinating smile; her brother 
shook his hand warmly; the other lady, 
a widowed sister-in-law, silently curtsied ; 
while the younger brother inclined his 
head slightly, his collar not allowing any 
sudden movement. In a moment more 
the party were walking about the room, 
looking at the pictures. 

When at length the Sandfords were 
about to leave the room, the elder gen- 
tleman said to Mr. Greenleaf,— 

“ We should be happy to see you with 
our friend, Mr. Easelmann, at our house. 
Come without ceremony.” 

Miss Sandford’s eyes also said, “ Come!” 
at least, so Greenleaf thought. 

Mr. Charles Sandford, meanwhile, who 
was cultivating the sublime art of indif- 
ference, the distinguishing feature and 
the ideal of his tribe, only tapped his 
boot with his slender ratan, and then 
smoothed his silky moustaches. 

Greenleaf briefly expressed his thanks 
for the invitation, and, when the family 
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had gone, turned to his friend with an 
inquiring look. 

“ Famous, my boy !” said Easelmann. 
“ Sandford knows something about pic- 
tures, though rather stingy in patronage; 
and he is evidently impressed. The beau- 
ty, Marcia, is not a judge, but she is aval- 
uable friend,—now that you are recog- 
nized. The widow is a most charming 
person. Charles, a puppy, as every young 
man of fashion thinks he must be for a 
year or two, but harmless and good-na- 
tured. The friendship of the family will 
be of service to you.” 

“ But Marcia, as you call her, was de- 
preciating my picture not a minute before 
you called me.” 

“ Precisely, my dear fellow; but she 
didn’t know who had painted it, and, 
moreover, she hadn’t seen you.” 

Greenleaf blushed again. 

“Don’t color up that way; save your 
vermilion for your canvas. You are good- 
looking ; and the beauty desires the hom- 
age of every handsome man, especially 
if he is likely to be a lion.” 

“A lion! a painter of landseapes a 
lion! Besides, I am no gallant. I never 
learned the art of carrying a lady’s fan.” 

“T hope not; and for that very reason 
you are the proper subject for her. Your 
simplicity and frankness are all the more 
charming to a woman who needs new 
sensations. Probably she is tired of her 
blasé and wary admirers just now. She 
will capture you, and I shall see a new 
and obsequious slave.” 

Greenleaf attempted to speak, but 
could not get in a word. 

«I felicitate you,” continued Easel- 
mann, “ You will have a valuable ex- 
perience, at any rate. To-morrow or 
next day we will call upon them. Good 
morning |” 

Greenleaf returned his friend’s fare- 
well; then walking to a window, he took 
out a miniature. It was the picture of a 
young and beautiful girl. The calm eyes 
looked out upon him trustfully ; the smile 
upon the mouth had never seemed so. 
lovely. He thought of the proud, dazzling 
coquette, and then looked upon the image 
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of the tender, earnest, truthful face before 
him. As he looked, he smiled at his 
friend’s prophecy. 

“This is my talisman,” he said; and 
he raised the picture to his lips. 


An evening or two later, as Easel- 
mann was putting his brushes into water, 
Greenleaf came into his studio. The 
cloud-compelling meerschaums were pro- 
duced, and they sat in high-backed chairs, 
watching the thin wreaths of smoke as 
they curled upwards to the skylight. 
The sale of pictures had taken place, 
and the prices, though not high enough 
to make the fortunes of the artists, were 
yet reasonably remunerative; the pic- 
tures were esteemed almost as_ highly, 
Easelmann thought, as the decorative 
sketches in an omnibus. 

“ And did Sandford buy your picture, 
Greenleaf?” 

“ Yes, I believe so. In fact, I saw it in 
his drawing-room, yesterday.” 

“ Certainly; how could I have forgot- 
ten it? I must have been thinking of 
the animated picture there. What is 
paint, when one sees such a glowing, 
glancing, fascinating, arch, lovely, tantal- 
izing ” 

“Don’t! Don’t pelt me with your parts 
of speech!” 

“I was trying to select the right adjec- 
tive.” 

“ Well, you need not shower down a 
basketful, merely to pick out one.” 

“ But confess, now, you are merely the 
least captivated ?” 

“ Not the least.” 

“No little palpitations at the sound 
of her name? No short breath nor up- 
turned eyes? No vague longings nor 
‘billowy unrest’ ?” 

“ None.” 

“ You slept well last night ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“No dreams of a sea-green palace, 
with an Undine in wavy hair, and a big 
brother with fan-coral plumes, who after- 
wards turned into a sea-dog ?” 

“ No,—I cut the late suppers you tempt 
me with, and preserve my digestion.” 
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“ A great mistake! One good dream 
in a nightmare will give you more poet- 
ical ideas than you can paint in a month. 
I mean a reasonable nightmare, that you 
can. ride,—not one that rides you. The 
imagination then seems to scintillate noth- 
ing but beautiful images.” 

“ I don’t care to become a red-hot iron 
for the sake of seeing the sparks I might 
radiate.” 

“ Prosaic again! Now sin and sorrow 
have their advantages; the law of com- 
pensation, you see. Poets, according to 
Shelley, learn in suffering what they 
teach in song. And if novelists weré 
always scrupulous, what do you think 
they would write? Only milk-and-wa- 
ter proprieties, tamely-virtuous platitudes. 
Do you think Dickens never saw a tap- 
room or a thief’s den ?—or that Thack- 
eray is unacquainted with the “ Cave of 
Harmony”? No,—all the piquancy of 
life comes from the slight soupçon of 
wickedness wherewithal we season it.” 

“ I like amazingly to have you wander 
off in this way; you are always enter- 
taining, whether your ethics are sound 
or not.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself about ethics. 
You and I are artists; we want effects, 
contrasts; we must have our enthusiasms, 
our raptures, and our despair.” 

“ You ride a theory well.” 

“Now, my dear Greenleaf, listen. 
Kindly I say it, but you are a trifle too 
innocent, too placid,—in short, too youth- 
ful. To paint, you must be intense; to 
be intense, you must feel; and—you see 
I come back on the sweep of the circle 
—to feel, one must have incentives, ob- 
jects.” 

“ So, you will roast your own liver to 
make a pate.” 

“ Better so than to have the Prome- 
thean vulture peck it out for you.” 

“ Well, if I am as you say, what am I 
todo? Iam docile, to-day.” 

“ Fall in love.” 

“T have tried the experiment.” 

“Tt must have been with some insipid 
girl, not out of her teens, odorous of 
bread and butter, innocent of wiles, and 
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own.” 

“Perhaps, but still I have been in 
love,—and am.” 

& Bless me! that was a sigh! The 
sleeping waters then did show a dimple. 
Why, man, you talk about love, with 
that smooth, shepherd’s face of yours, 
that contented air, that smoothly sono- 
rous voice! Corydon and Phyllis! You 
should be like a grand piano after Satter 
has thundered out all its chords, tremu- 
lous with harmonies verging so near to 
discord that pain would be mixed with 
pleasure in the divinest proportions.” 

Greenleaf clapped his hands. “ Bravo, 
Easelmann! you have mistaken your vo- 
cation ; you should turn musical critic.” 

“ The arts are all akin,” he replied, 
calmly refilling his pipe. 

“ I think I can put together the various 
parts of your lecture for you,” said Green- 
leaf. “ You think I see Nature in her 
gentler moods, and reproduce only her 
placid features. You think I have feel- 
ing, though latent,—undeveloped. My 
nerves need a banging, just enough not 
‘to wholly unstring them. For that pleas- 
ant experience, I am to fall in love. The 
‘woman who has the nature to magnetize, 
overpower, transport me is Miss Marcia 
Sandford. I am, therefore, to make my- 
self as uncomfortable as possible, in pur- 
suit of a pleasure I know beforehand I 
can never obtain. Then, from the rather 
prosaic level of Scumble, I shall rise to 
the grand, gloomy, and melodramatie 
style of Salvator Rosa. Voilà tout / 

“ An admirable summary. You have 
listened well. But tell me now,—what 
do you think? Or do you wander like 
a little brook, without any will of your 
own, between such banks as Fate may 
hem you in withal ?” 

“T will be frank with you. Until last 
season, I never had a serious, definite 
purpose in life. I fell in love then with 
the most charming of country-girls.” 

“T know,” interrupted Easelmann, in 
a denser cloud than usual, —“a village 
Lucy,—‘a violet “neath a mossy stone, 
fair as a star when only one,’ —you know 
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the rest of it. She was fair because there 
was only one.” . 

“ Silence, Mephistopheles! it is my 
turn; let me finish my story. I never 
told her my love” 

“í But let concealment’ 

“ Attend to your pipe; it is going out. 
I did look, however. The language of 
the eyes needs no translation. I often 
walked, sketched, talked with the girl, 
and I felt that there was the completest 
sympathy between us. I knew her feel- 
ings towards me, as well, I am persuaded, 
as she knew mine. I gave her no pledge, 
no keepsake ; I only managed, by an arti- 
fice, to get her daguerreotype at a travel- 
ling saloon.” f 

Easelmann laughed. 
most modest of lovers !” 

“ You sha’n’t. Your evil eye shall not 
fall upon it. After I came to Boston, I 
took a room and began working up my 
sketches ”. 

“ Where I found you brushing away 
for dear life.” 

“ I meant to earn enough to go abroad, 
if it were only for one look at the great 
pictures of which I have so often dream- 
ed. Then I meant to come back ”—— 

“To find your Lucy married to a 
schoolmaster, and with five sickly chil- 
dren.” 

“ No,—she is but seventeen; she will 
not marry till I see her.” 

“ I admire your confidence, Greenleaf; 
it is an amiable weakness.” 

“ After I had been here a month or 
two, I was filled with an unutterable sense 
of unéasiness. Something was wrong, I 
felt assured. I daily kissed the sweet 
lips”. 

“ Of a twenty-five-cent daguerreotype.” 

Greenleaf did not notice the interrup- 
tion. “I thought the eyes looked trou- 
bled; they even seemed to reproach me; 
yet the soul that beamed in them was as 
tender as ever.” 

“ Diablerie! I believe you are a spirit- 
ualist.” 

“ At last I could bear it no longer. I 
shut up my room and took the cars fo 
Innisfield.” 


” 


“ Let me see it, 
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“ I remember; that was when you gave 
out that you had gone to see your aunt.” 
“ I found Alice seriously ill. I won’t 
detain you further than to say that I did 
not leave her until she was completely 
restored,—until my long cherished feel- 
ings had found utterance, and we were 
bound by ties that nothing but death will 
divide.” 
“ Really, you are growing sentimental. 
The waters verily are moved.” 

“ That is because an angel has troubled 
them. You will mock, I know; but it is 
nevertheless true, as I am told, that, for 
the week before I left Boston, she was in 
a half-delirious state, and constantly call- 
ed my name.” 

“ And you heard her and came.. Sharp 
senses, and a good, dutiful boy |” 

“ My presentiment was strange, wasn’t 
a tes 

“ Oh, don’t try to coax me into beliey- 
ing all that! It’s very pretty, and would 
make a nice little romance for a maga- 
zine; but you and I have passed the age 
of measles and chicken-pox. Now, to 
follow your example, let me make a sum- 
mary. You are in love, you say, which, 
for the sake of argument, I will grant. 
You are engaged. But you are ambi- 
tious. You want to go to Italy, and you 
hope to surpass Claude, as Turner has 
done—over the left. Then you will re- 
turn and marry the constant Alice, and 
liye in economical splendor, on a capital 
—let me see—of eighty-seven dollars 
and odd cents, being the proceeds of 
a certain auction-sale. Promising, isn’t 
it?” 

Greenleaf was silent,—his pipe out. 

“ Don’t be gloomy,” continued Easel- 
mann, in amore sympathetic tone. “ Let 
us take a stroll round the Common, I 
never walk through the Mall at sunset 
without getting a new hint of effect.” 

“ I agree to the walk,” said Greenleaf. 

“Let us take Charbon along with us.” 

“ He doesn’t talk.” 

« That’s what I like him for; he thinks 
the more.” 

“ How is one to know it?” 

“ Just look at him! talk your best,— 
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parade your poetry, your criticism, your 
epigrams, your puns, if you have any, 
and then look at him! By Jove! I don’t 
want a better talker. I know it’s in him, 
and I don’t care whether hé opens his 
mouth or not.” 


CHAPTER II. 


SHOWING HOW MUCH IT SOMETIMES 
COSTS TO BE THOUGHT CHARITABLE. 


Mr. SANDFORD was, a bachelor, and 
resided in. a pleasant street at the West 
End,—his sister being housekeeper. His 
house was simply furnished,—yet the good 
taste apparent in the arrangement of the 
furniture gave the rooms.an air of neat- 
ness, if not of elegance. Theré were not 
so many pictures as might be expected 
in the dwelling of a lover of Art, and in 
many cases the frames were more notice- 
able than the canvas; for upon most. of 
them were plates informing the visitor 
that they were presented to Henry Sand- 
ford for his disinterested services as.treas- 
urer, director, or chairman of the Society 
for the Relief of Infirm W ood-sawyers, or 
some other equally benevolent associa- 
tion. The silver pitcher and salver, al- 
ways visible upon a table, were a testimo- 
nial from the managers of a fair for the 
aid of Indigent Widows. A massive sil- 
ver inkstand bore witness to the grati- 
tude of the Society of Merchants’ Clerks, 
And numerous Votes of Thanks, hand- 
somely engrossed, on parchment, with 
eminent names appended, and preserved 
in gilt frames, filled all the. available 
space upon the walls. It was evident 
that this was the residence of a Benefac- 
tor of Mankind, 

It was just after breakfast, and Mr. 
Sandford was preparing to go out. His 
full and handsome face was serene as 
usual, and a general air of neatness per- 
vaded his dress. He was, in fact, unex- 
ceptionable in appearance, wearing the 
look that gets credit in State Street, gives 
respectability to a public platform, and 
seems to bring a blessing into the abodes 
of poverty. Nothing but broad and lib- 
eral views, generous sentiments, and a 
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noble self-forgetfulness would seem to be- 
long to a man with such a presence. But 
his sister Marcia, this morning, seemed 
far from being pleased with his plans; 
her tones were querulous, and even se- 
vere. 

“Now, Henry,” she exclaimed, “ you 
are not going to sell that picture. We've 
had enough changes. Every auction a 
new purchase, which you immediately 
fling away.” 

“ You are a very warm-hearted. young 
woman,” replied the brother, “and you 
doubtless imagine that I am able with my 
limited resources to buy a picture from 
every new painter, besides answering the 
numberless calls made upon me from ev- 
ery quarter.” 

“Why did you bid for the picture, 
then ?” 

“T wished to encourage the artist.” 

“ But why do you sell it, then ?” 

“Monroe wants it, and will give a 
small advance on its cost.” 

“But Monroe was at the sale; why 
didn’t he bid for it then ?” 

“ A very natural question, Sister Mar- 
cia; but it shows that you are not a 
manager. However, I'll explain. Mon- 
roe was struck with the picture, and 
would have given a foolish price for it. 
So I said to him,—‘ Monroe, don’t be 
rash. If two connoisseurs like you and 
me bid against each other for this land- 
scape, other buyers will think there is 
something in it, and the price will be 
run up to a figure neither of us can afford 
to pay. Let me buy it and keep it a 
month or so, and then we'll agree on the 
terms. I sha’n’t be hard with you’ And 
I won't be. He shall have it for a hun- 
dred, although I paid eighty-seven and 
odd.” 

“ So you speculate, where you pretend 
to patronize Art?” 

“Don't use harsh words, Sister Mar- 
cia. Half the difficulties in the world 
come from a hasty application of terms.” 

“ But I want the picture; and I didn’t 
ask you to buy it merely to oblige Mr. 
Greenleaf.” 
` “True, sister, but he will paint others, 
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and better ones, perhaps. I will buy 
another in its place.” 

“ And sell it when you get a good offer, 
I suppose.” 

“ Sister Marcia, you evince a thought- 
less disposition to trifle with—I hope not 
to wound—my feelings. How do you 
suppose I am able to maintain my posi- 
tion in society, to support Charles in his 
elegant idleness, to supply all your wants, 
and to help carry on the many benevolent 
enterprises in which I have become en- 
gaged, on the small amount of property 
left us, and with the slender salary of 
fifteen hundred dollars from the Insur- 
ance Office? If I had not some self- 
denial, some management, you would 
find quite a different state of things.” 

“But I remember that you drew your 
last year’s salary in a lump. You must 
have had money from some source for 
current expenses meanwhile.” 

“Some few business transactions last 
year were fortunate. But I am poor, quite 
poor; and nothing but a sense of duty 
impels me to give so much of my time 
and means to aid the unfortunate and 
the destitute, and for the promotion of 
education and the arts that beautify and 
adorn life.” 

His wits were probably “ wool-gather- 
ing”; for the phrases which had been so 
often conned for public occasions slipped 
off his tongue quite unawares. His coun- 
tenance changed at once when Marcia 
mischievously applauded by clapping her 
hands and crying, “ Hear!” He paused 
a moment, seeming doubtful whether to 
make an angry reply ; but his face bright- 
ened, and he exclaimed,— 

“You are a wicked tease, but I can’t 
be offended with you.” 

“Bye-bye, Henry,” she replied. “ Some 
committee is probably waiting for you.” 
Then, as he was about closing the door, 
she added,—* I was going to say, Henry, 
if your charities are not more expensive 
than your patronage of Art, you might 
afford me that moire antique and the set 
of pearls I asked you for.” 


We will follow Mr. Sandford to the 
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Insurance Office. It was only nine 
o'clock, and the business of the day did 
not begin until ten. But the morning 
hour was rarely unoccupied. As he sat 
in his arm-chair, reading the morning 
papers, Mr. Monroe entered. He was a 
clerk in the commission house of Lindsay 
and Company, in Milk Street,—a man of 
culture and refined taste, as well as at- 
tentive to business affairs. With an ac- 
tive, sanguine temperament, he had the 
good-humor and frankness that usually 
belong to less ardent natures. Simple- 
hearted and straightforward, he was yet 
as trustful and affectionate as a child. 
He was unmarried and lived with his 
mother, her only child. 

“ Ah, Monroe,” said Sandford, with 
cordiality, “ you don’t want the picture 
yet? Let it remain as long as you can, 
and I'll consider the favor when we set- 
tle.” 

“ No,—I’m in no hurry about the pic- 
ture. J have a matter of business I wish 
to consult you about. My mother had a 
small property,—about ten thousand dol- 
lars. Up to this time I haven’t made it 
very profitable, and I thought ”—— 

Just then a visitor entered. The Pres- 
ident of the Society for the Reforma- 
tion of Criminals came with a call for 
a public meeting. 

“You know, my dear Sir,” said the 
President, “that we don’t expect you to 
pay; we consider the calls made upon 
your purse ; but we want your name and 
influence.” 

Mr. Sandford signed the call, and made 
various inquiries concerning the condi- 
tion and prospects of the society. The 
President left with a smile and a profu- 
sion of thanks. Before Mr. Sandford 
was fairly seated another person came 
in. It was the Secretary of the Society 
for the Care of Juvenile Offenders. 

“We want to have a hearing before 
the city government,” said he, “and we 
have secured the aid of Mr. Greene 
Satchel to present the case. Won’t you 
give us your name to the petition, as one 
of the officers ? 
some wealthy friends will take care of 
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that. We don’t desire to tax a man who 
lives on a salary, and especially one who 
devotes so much of his time and money 
to charity.” 5 

“Thank you for your consideration,” 
said Mr. Sandford, ‘signing his name in 
a fair round hand. 

Once more the friends were left alone, 
and Monroe proceeded,— 

“T was going on to say that perhaps 
you might know some chance for a safe 
investment.” 

Mr. Sandford appeared thoughtful for 
a moment. 

“Yes, —I think I may find a good 
opportunity ; seven per cent., possibly 
eight.” 

“ Excellent !” said Monroe. 

There was another interruption. <A 
tall, stately person entered the office, 
wearing a suit of rather antique fashion, 
apparently verging on sixty years, yet 
with a clear, smooth skin, and a bright, 
steady eye. It was the Honorable 
Charles Wyndham, the representative 
of an ancient family, and beyond ques- 
tion one of the most eminent men in the 
city. Mr. Sandford might have been 
secretly elated at the honor of this visit, 
but he rose with a tranquil face and 
calmly bade Mr. Wyndham good morn- 
ing. 

“ My young friend,” began the great 
man, “I am happy to see you looking so 
well this morning. I have not come to 
put any new burdens on your patient 
shoulders; we all know your services 
and your sacrifices. This time we have 
a little recompense,—if, indeed, acts of 
beneficence are not their own reward. 
The Board are to have a social meeting 
at my house to-night, to make arrange- 
ments for the anniversary; and we think 
a frugal collation will not be amiss for 
those who have worked for the Society 
so freely and faithfully.” 

Mr. Sandford softly rubbed his white 
hands and bowed with a deprecatory 
smile. 

“TI know your modesty,” said Mr. 
Wyndham, “and will spare you further 
compliment. Your accounts are ready, 
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I.presume? I intend to propose to the 
Board, that, as we have a surplus, you 
shall receive a, substantial sum for your 
disinterested services.” 

They, were standing near: together, 
leaning on a tall mahogany desk; and 
the look of benevolent interest on one 
side, and of graceful humility on. the 
other, was touching to see. Mr, Sand- 
ford: laid. his hand softly on his. distin- 
guished. friend’s shoulder, and- begged 
him not to insist upon payment for ser- 
vices he had been only too happy, to 
render. i 

“ We won’t. talk about that now; and 
I, must, not detain, you longer from busi- 
ness. Good morning!” And with the 
stateliest of bows, and a most gracious 
smile, the Honorable Mr. Wyndham re- 
treated through the glass door. 

When. Mr. Sandford had bowed the 
visitor out, he returned to Monroe with 
am. expression of weariness on his hand- 
some face. “So many affairs to think 
of!.so.many people to see! Really, it 
is becoming vexatious. I believe I shall 
turn, hunks, and get a, reputation for. 
downright. stinginess.” 

“ But your visitors are pleasant peo- 
ple,” said Monroe,—‘ and the last, cer- 
tainly, was a man whom most men think 
it an honor to know.” 

. “You mean Wyndham. Oh, yes, 
Wyndham is a good fellow; a little 
prosy sometimes, but means well. We 
endure the Dons, you know, if they are 
slow.” 

Monroe thought his friend hardly re- 
spectful to the head of the Wyndham 
family, but. set it down as an awkward 
attempt at being facetious. 

“ Well, about that money of yours ?” 
said Sandford. 

«I left it, as a loan on call, at Dan- 
forth’s. . But how do you propose to in- 
vest it?” 

“I havent fully made up my mind. 
Perhaps it is best you should not know. 
I will guaranty you eight per cent., and 
agree to return the principal on thirty 
days’ notice. 
while, and see if you can do better,” 
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Monroe agreed to the: proposal, and 
drew a check on the broker for the 
amount, for which Sandford signed a 
note, payable thirty days: after presen- 
tation. The friends now separated, and 
Monroe went to his warehouse. + 

Stockholders began to come to look 
oyer the morning papers, and chat about 
the news, the stocks, and the degeneracy 
of the times. What a club is to an idle 
man of fashion,—what a sewing-society 
is: to a scandal-loving woman,—what a 
billiard-room is to a man about town,— 
what the Athenzum is to the sober and 
steadfast bibliolater.—that is the Insur- 
ance Office to,the retired merchant, bald 
and spectacled, who wanders like a ghost 
among the scenes of his former activity. 
The comfortable chairs, and in winter 
the social fires in open grates,—the 
slow-going and respectable newspapers, 
the pleasant view of State Street, and, 
above all, the authoritative disposition 
of public affairs upon the soundest mer- 
cantile principles of profit and loss,—all 
these. constitute an attraction which no 
well-brought-up Bostonian, who has mon- 
ey to buy shares, cares to resist, at least 
until the increasing size of his buckskin 
shoes renders locomotion difficult. 

To all these solid men Mr. Sandford 
gave a hearty good-morning, and a.frank, 
cheerful smile, They took up the jour 
nals and looked over the telegraphic 
dispatches, thinking, as they were wont, 
that the old Vortex was lucky, above all 
Companies, in its honest, affable, and in- 
telligent Secretary. 

Mr. Sandford retired to his. private 
room and looked hastily at his morn- 
ing letters; but his mind did not seem 
to be occupied with the business before 
him. He rang the bell for the office- 
boy. “Tom,” said he, “go and ask Mr, 
Fletcher to step down. here a minute.” 
He mused after the boy left, tapping his 
fingers on the table to the time of a famil- 
iar air. “If I can keep Fletcher from 
dabbling in stocks, I shall make a good 
thing of this. I shall keep a close watch 


on him. To manage men, there is noth- 
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them. ‘ALi the fools are jack-a-dandies, 
and one has only to find where the strings 
hang to make them dance as he will. I 
have Fletcher fast. I heard a fellow talk- 
ing about taming a man, Rarey-fashion, 
by holding out a pole to him with a bunch 
of flowers. Pooh! The best thing is a 
bit of paper with a court seal at the cor- 
ner, stuck on the end of a constable’s 
staff.” 

Mr. Fletcher entered presently,—the 
ofice where he was employed being only 
a few doors off. He was a slender young 
man, with strikingly regular features and 
delicate complexion; his mobile mouth 
was covered by a fringy moustache, and 
his small keen eyes were restless to a 
painful degree. The sudden summons 
appeared to have flustered him; for his 
eyes danced more than usual, giving 
him the startled and perplexed look of 
a hunted animal at bay. He was speed- 
ily reassured by Sandford’s bland voice 
and encouraging smile. 

“A new opening, Fletcher,—a ‘ pock- 
et,’ as the Californians call it. Is there 
any chance to operate? Just look about. 
I have the funds ready. Something safe, 
and fat, too.” 

“ Plenty of chances to those who look 
for them,” replied Fletcher. “The men 
who are hard up are the best customers; 
they will stand a good slice off; and if a 
man is sharp, he can deal as safely with 
them as with the A 1s, who turn up their 
noses at seven per cent.” 

“ You understand, I see.” 

“JT think I ought. Papyrus, only yes- 
terday, was asking if anything could be 
done for him,—about fifteen hundred ; 
offers Sandbag’s note with only thirty 
days to run. The note was of no use 
to him, because the banks require two 
names, and his own isn’t worth a straw. 
But Sandbag 1s good.” 

“We'll take it. About a hundred 
off ?” 

Fletcher nodded. 

“Tve plenty more to invest, Fletcher. 
Let me know if you see any paper worth 
buying.” 

Fletcher nodded again, but looked ex- 
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pectant, much like a dog (not wishing to 
degrade him by the comparison) waiting 
with longing eyes while his master eats 
his morning mutton-chop. 

“ Pletcher,” said Sandford, “Tl make 
this an object to you. I don’t mind giv- 
ing you five dollars, as soon as we-have 
Papyrus’s indorsement on the note. And, 
speaking of the indorsement, let him sign 
his name, and then bring me the note. 
I wish to put on the name of the person 
to whose order it is to be payable.” 

“ Then it ison the account” 

“ Of whom it may concern,” broke in 
Sandford. “ Don’t stand with your mouth 
open. ‘That is my affair.” 

“ But if you pay me only five dol- 
lars” : 

“ That is so much clear gain to you. 
Do you suppose that we—my backer 
and J—shall run the risk for nothing ? 
Good morning! Attend to your own 
affairs at Danforth’s properly. Don’t 
burn your fingers with any new ex- 
periments. There’s a crash coming and 
stocks will fall. Good morning!” 

The Secretary looked relieved when 
Fletcher closed the door, and speedily 
dispatched the necessary letters and or- 
ders for the Company. ‘Then leaving 
the affairs of the Vortex in the hands 
of his clerk, he strolled out for his usu- 
al lunch. Wherever he walked, he was 
met with smiles and greetings of respect. 
He turned into an alley, entered an eat- 
ing-house, and took his place at a table; 
he ordered and ate his lunch, and then 
left, with a nod towards the counter 
The landlord, who began on credit, ex- 
pected no pay from the man who pro- 
cured him money accommodations. No 
waiter had ever seen a sixpence from 
his purse. How should a man be ex- 
pected to pay, who spent his substance 
and his time so freely in charity ? 


CHAPTER III. 


CONTAINING SOME CONFESSIONS NOT 
INTENDED FOR THE PUBLIC EAR, 


Miss Marcra SANDFORD, after break- 
fast, was sitting in her chamber with her 
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widowed sister-in-law, who had come to 
spend a few months with her late hus- 
band’s family. The widow no longer 
wore the roses of youth, but was yet on 
friendly terms with Time ; indeed, so qui- 
etly had their annual settlements passed 
off, that it would have puzzled any one 
not in their confidence to tell how the ac- 
count stood. The simplicity of her dress, 
the chastened look, and the sobriety of 
phrase, of which her recent affliction 
was the cause, might have hinted at 
thirty-five; but when her clear, placid 
eye was turned upon you, and you saw 
the delicate flush deepening or vanish- 
ing upon a smooth cheek, and noted the 
changeful expression that hovered like a 
spiritual presence around her mouth, it 
would have been treason to think of a 
day beyond twenty. She had known 
but little of Marcia, and that little had 
shown her only as a lover of dress and 
of admiration, besides being capricious 
to a degree unusual even in a spoiled 
favorite. 

A musical soirée was under consider- 
ation. Marcia was a proficient upon the 
harp and piano, and, as she had heard 
that Mr. Greenleaf, the handsome paint- 
er, as she called him, was a fine singer, 
she determined to: practise some oper- 
atic duets with him, that should move 
all her musical friends to envy. 

“You seem to have taken a strong 
liking to this Mr. Greenleaf, Marcia.” 

“ Yes, Lydia,” replied the beauty, “I 
do like him, exceedingly,—what I have 
seen of him. He will do—for a month 
or so. People are frequently quite 
charming at first, like fresh bouquets,— 
“but dull and tame enough when the dew 
is off.” 

“ But you can't have a new admirer, 
as you have fresh flowers, every day.” 
“ That’s true, and pity ’tis, ’tis true.” 

“ What a female Bluebeard you are!” 

“Wouldn’t you, now, like to meet 
some new, delightful person every day? 
Consider how prosaic a man is, after 
you know all about him.” 

“I always find something new in a 
man really worth knowing.” 
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“Do you? `I wish I could. I always 
look them through as I used to my 
toys. I never cared for my ‘crying ba- 
bies; after I found out what made them 
squeak.” 

“I am afraid the comparison will hold 
out farther than you intended. You were 
never satisfied with your toys until you 
had not only explored their machinery, 
but smashed them into the bargain.” 

“ But men stand it better than toys. 
If they get smashed, as you say, they 
heal wonderfully. I sometimes think, 
that, like lobsters, they can repair their 
injuries by new growths,—fresh claws, 
and fins, and feelers.” 

“ Complimentary, truly! but I notice 
that you don’t speak of vital organs.” 

“ Hearts, you mean, I suppose. That 
is an obsolete idea,—a relic of supersti- 
tion.” 

“ But how many of these broken idols 
have you thrown aside, Marcia? Have 
you kept account ?” 

“Dear me! no! Why should 1?” 

“Tt would be interesting, I think, to a 
student of social statistics, to know how 
many engagements there are to one 
marriage, how many offers to one en- 
gagement, how many flirtations to one 
offer, and how many tender advances 
to one flirtation.” 

“Oh, Lydia! Love and Arithmetic! 
they never went together. I leave all 
calculations to my wise and busy broth- 
er. I like to wander like a humming- 
bird, that keeps no account of the flower- 
cups it has sipped out of.” 

“ Let us reckon. I can help you, per- 


haps. I have heard you talk of half a 
dozen. There is Colonel Langford,— 
one.” 


“ Handsome, proud, and shallow. Let 
him go!” l 

“ There is Lieutenant Allen, — two.” 

“ Fierce, impatient, and exacting. He 
can go also. I had as lief be loved by 
a lion.” . 

“ Next is Mr. Lanman,—three.” 

“ Wily, plausible, passionate, and 
treacherous. He is only a cat in a 
new sphere of existence.” 
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“ Then there is Denims,—I am not 
sure about the order,—four.” n 

“Rich, vain, and stupid ;—there never 
was such a dolt.” 

“ But you kept him for a longer time 
than usual.” 

“Yes, rather; but he was too dull to 
understand my ironical compliments, or 
to resent my studied neglect.” 

“ Jaunegant makes five.” 

“ Oh, the precious crony of my brother 
Charles! The best specimen of the dandy 
race. The man who gives so much love 
to himself and his clothes, that he has 
none to spare for any one else. But, 
Lydia, this is tedious; we shall never get 
through at this rate. Besides,” with a 
mock-sentimental air, “you have not 
been here long enough to know the mel- 
ancholy history,—to count the wrecks 
that are strewn along the coast, where 
the Siren resorts. Let me take up the 
list. Corning, who really loved me, (six,) 
and went to sea to cure the heart-ache. 
I heard of him in State Street a month 
ago,—with a blue shirt and leather belt, 
and chewing a piece of tobacco as large 
as his thumb. He seemed happy as a 
king.” 

“I saw a kind of tobacco advertised 
as ‘The Solace’ ;—the name was given 
by some disappointed swain, I suppose.” 

“ Probably,” said Marcia, smiling. 
“Then there was Outrack, (seven,) who 
was so-furious at the refusal, that he 
immediately married the gay Miss Flut- 
ter Budget, forty-five, short, stout, and 
fifty thousand dollars,—he twenty-six, tall, 
slender, and some distant expectations. I 
heard him, at a party, call her ‘ Dear’!” 

«I don’t think you get on any faster 
than I did. We shall have to finish the 
tour of the portrait-gallery another day.” 

“ You are not tired? I wanted to tell 
you of several more. Yet I don’t know 
why I should. I declare to you seriously, 
that I never before mentioned the names 
of these persons in this way, nor referred 
to them as rejected lovers.” 

“J have no doubt of it. It has seemed 
like a fresh, spontaneous confession.” 

“There is some magic about you, Sis- 
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ter Lydia, You invite confidence; or 
rather, you seem to be like one of those 
chemical agents that penetrate every- 
thing; there’s no resisting you. Don’t 
protest. I know what you would say. 
It isn’t your curiosity. You are no 
Paulina Pry; if you were, precious lit- 
tle you would get from me.” 

* But, Marcia, let me return a moment 
to what you were saying. Did the reason 
never occur to you, why you so soon be- 
come tired of your admirers? You see 
through them, you say. Is it not possible 
that a lady who has the reputation of 
caprice,—a flirt, as the world is apt to 
call her,—though ever so brilliant, witty, 
and accomplished, may not attract the 
kind of men that can bear scrutiny, but 
only the butterfly race, fit for a brief ac- 
quaintance ? Believe me, Marcia, there 
is a reason for everything, and, with all 
your beauty and fascination, you must 
yourself have the element of constancy, 
to win the admiration of the best and 
worthiest men.” 

“So, you are going to preach?” said 
Marcia, rather crestfallen. 

“ No, I don’t preach. But what I see, 
I ought to tell you; I should not be a 
good sister otherwise.” 

« Pll think about it. But now for the 
musical party. I mean to send for Mr. 
Greenleaf, to practise some songs and 
duets. He is not a butterfly, I am sure.” 

“ But, Marcia, is it well, is it right, for 
you to try to fascinate this new friend’ 
of yours, unless you feel something more 
than a transient interest in him?” 

“ How can I tell what interest I shall 
feel in him, until I know him better ?” 

“ But you know his circumstances and 
his prospects. You are not the woman 
to marry a poor painter. You have too 
many wants; or rather, you have become 
accustomed to luxuries that now seem to 
be necessaries.” 

“ True, I haven’t the romance for love 
in a cottage. But a painter is not neces- 
sarily a bad match; if he doesn’t become 
rich, he may be distinguished. And be- 
sides, no one knows what will happen 
from the beginning of an acquaintance. 
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We will enjoy the sunshine of to-day; 
and if to-morrow brings a darker sky, 
we must console ourselves as we can.” 

“ What an Epicurean! Well, Marcia, 
you are not a child; you must act for 
yourself.” 

Marcia made no reply, but sat down 
to her desk to write a note; and her 
sister-in-law soon after went to her own 
room, 

During all this conversation, Mrs. 
Sandford was struck by the tone which 
the beautiful coquette assumed. Her 
words were aptly chosen, her sentences 
smoothly constructed; she never hesi- 
tated; and there was an ever-present 
air of consciousness, that left no convic- 
tion of sincerity. Whether she uttered 
sentiments of affection, or sharp criticism 
upon character, there was the same level 
flow of language, the same nicely modu- 
lated intonation. There was no flash of 
enthusiasm, none of those outbursts in 
which the hearer feels sure that the heart 
has spoken. Mrs. Sandford was thor- 
oughly puzzled. Marcia had never been 
otherwise than kind; in fact, she seemed 
to be studiously careful of the feelings 
of others, except when her position as a 
reigning belle made it necessary to cut 
adangler. This methodical speech and 
unruffied grace of manner might be only 
the result of discipline. Truth and hon- 
esty might exist as well under this arti- 
ficial exterior as in a more impulsive 
nature. But the world generally thinks 
that whoever habitually wears a smiling 
mask has some secret end to serve there- 
by. “T like this painter, Greenleaf,” she 
soliloquized, “ and I mean to look out for 
him. I am persuaded that Marcia would 
never marry him; and I think he is too 
. sensitive, too manly, to be a fit subject 
for her experiments.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
CONCERNING CONSTANCY AND THE 
AFFINITIES. 

“A MUSICAL soirée? Famous, my 
boy !” said Easelmann, as he sat, smok- 
Ing as usual, in his fourth-story atelier with 
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Greenleaf, watching the sun go down. 
“Making progress, I see. You have 
nothing to do; the affair will take care 
of itself.” 

“ What affair ?” 

“ Don’t be stupid (puff). Your affair 
with Miss Sandford (puff). There’s a 
wonderful charm in music (puff). Two 
such young people might fall in love, to 
be sure, without singing together (puff )- 
But music is the true agua regia ; it dis- 
solves all into its own essence. A piano 
and a tenor yoice will do more than a 
siege of months, though aided by a bat- 
tery of bouquets.” 

“How you run on! I have called 
twice,—once with you, and the second 
time by the lady’s invitation. Besides, 
I told you—indiscreetly, I am afraid— 
that I am really engaged to be married.” 

“Oh, yes, I have not forgotten the 
touching story (puff); but we get over 
all things, even such passions as yours. 
We are plants, that thrive very well for 
a while in the pots we sprouted in, but 
after a time we must have a change of 
soil.” 

“JT don’t think we outgrow affection, 
honor, truth.” 

“ That is all very pretty ; but our ideas 
of honor and truth are apt to change.” 

“I don’t believe you are half so bad 
a fellow, Easelmann, as you would have 
me think. You utter abominable senti- 
ments, but you behave as well as other 
people—nearly.” 

“Thank you. But listen a moment. 
(Laying down his pipe.) Do you have 
the same tastes you had at eighteen? I 
don’t refer to the bumpkins with whom 
you played when a boy, and who, now 
that you have outgrown them, look en- 
viously askance at you. I don’t care to 
dwell on your literary tastes,—how you 
have outgrown Moore and Festus-Bailey, 
and are fast getting through Byron. I 
won’t pose you, by showing how your 
ideas in Art have changed,—what new 
views you have of life, society ;— but 
think of your ideas of womanly, or 
rather, girlish beauty at different ages. 
By Jove, I should like to see your inna- 
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moratas arranged in chronological or- 
der!” 

“Tt would be a curious and instructive 
spectacle.” 

“You may well say that! Let me 
sketch a few of them.” 

“ I think I could do it better.” 

“No,—every man thinks his own ex- 
perience peculiar; but life has a wonder- 
ful sameness, after all. Besides, you 
would flatter the portraits. Not to begin 
too early, and without being particular 
about names, there was, first, Amanda, 
aged fourteen; face circular, cheeks cran- 
berry, eyes hazel, hair brown and wavy, 
awkward when spoken to, and agreeable 
only in an osculatory way. Now, being 
twenty-five, she is married, has two chil- 
dren, is growing stout, and always refers 
to her lord and master as ‘ He,’ never by 
any accident pronouncing his name. Sec- 
ond, Julia; sixteen, flaxen-haired, lithe, 
not ungraceful, selfpossessed, and per- 
haps a little pert. She is unmarried; but, 
having fed her mind with no more solid 
aliment than country gossip, no sensible 
man could talk to her five minutes. 
Third, Laura; eighteen, black hair, with 
sharp outlines on the temples, eyes heavily 
shaded and coquettishly managed, jewel- 
ry more abundant than elegant, repeats 
poetry by the page, keeps a scrap-book, 
and writes endless letters to her female 
friends. She is still romantic, but has 
learned something from experience,—is 
not so impressible as when you knew her, 
I won’t stop to sketch the pale poetess, 
nor the dancing hoyden, nor the sweet 
blue-eyed creature that lisped, nor the 
matire and dangerously-charming widow 
that caused some perturbations in your 
regular orbit. 

“Now, my dear fellow,” Easelmann 
continued, “ you fancied that your whole 
existence depended’ upon the hazel or 
the blue or the black eyes, in turn; but 
at this time you could see their glances 
turned in rapture upon your enemy, if 
you have one, without a pang.” 

“ One would think you had just been 
reading Cowley’s charming poem, ‘ Hen- 
rietta first possest? But what is the moral 
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to your entertaining little romance ? That 
love must always be transient ? ” 

“Not necessarily, but generally. We 
are travelling at different rates of prog- 
ress and on different planes? Happy are 
the lovers who advance with equal step, 
cultivating similar tastes, with agreeing 
theories of life and its enjoyments !” 

“ Wise philosopher, how comes it, that, 
with so just an appreciation of the true 
basis of a permanent attachment, you re- 
main single? I see a gray hair or two, 
not only on your head, but in that favor- 
ite moustache of yours.” 

“Gray? Oh, yes! gray as a badger, 
but immortally young. As for marriage, 
Tm rather past that. J had my chance; 
I lost it, and shall not throw again.” 

Easelmann did not seem inclined to 
open this sealed book of his personal his- 
tory, and the friends were silent. Green- 
leaf at length broke the pause. 

“I acknowledge the justice of your 
ideas in their general application, but in 
my own case they do not apply at all. I 
was not in my teens when I went to Innis- 
field, but in the maturity of such facul- 
ties as I have. Alice satisfies my ideal 
of a lovely, loving woman. She has ca- 
pabilities, taste, a thirst for improvement, 
and will advance in everything to which 
I am led.” iene 

“I won’t disturb your dreams, nor play 
the Mephistopheles, as you sometimes call 
me. I am rather serious to-day. But 
here you are where every faculty is stim- 
ulated, where you unconsciously draw in 
new ideas with your daily breath. Alice 
remains in a country town, without socie- 
ty, with few books, with no opportunity 
for culture in Art or in the minor graces 
of society. You are not ready to marry ; 
your ambition forbids it, and your means 
will not allow it. And before the time 
comes when you are ready to establish 
yourself, think what a difference there 
may be between you! The thought is 
cruel, but worth your consideration none 
the less—But let us change the subject. 
What are you doing? Any new orders?” 

“ Two new orders. One for a large 
picture from Mr. Sandford. The price is 
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not what it should be, but it will give me a 
living, and I am thankful for any employ- 
ment. I loathe idleness. I die, if I haven’t 
something to do.” 

“ Mere uneasiness, my youthful friend ! 
Be tranquil, and you will find that lazi- 
ness has its comforts. However, to-mor- 
row let me see your pictures. You lack 
a firmness and certainty of touch that 
nothing but practice will give. But your 
forms are faithfully drawn, your eye for 
color is sharp and true, and, what is more 
than all, you have the poetry which in- 
forms, harmonizes, and crowns all.” 

“T am grateful for your friendly criti- 
cism,” said Greenleaf, with a sudden flush. 
“You know that people call you blunt, 
and that most of the artists think you 
almost malicious in your severity; but 
you are the only man who ever talks 
sincerely to me.” X 

Easelmann noticed the emotion, and 
spoke abruptly, — 

“ Depend upon it, if I see anything 
faulty, you will know it; if you think 
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that friendly, I am your friend. But look 
over there, where the sunset clouds are 
reflected in the Back Bay. Now, if I 
should put those tints of gold and salmon 
and crimson and purple, with those del- 
icate shades of apple-green, into a pic- 
ture, the mob would say, ‘ What an ab- 
surd fellow this painter is! Where did 
he find all that Joseph’s coat of colors?’ 
The mob is a drove of asses, Greenleaf.” 

“ Come, let us take our evening stroll.” 

“ Have you seen Charbon, to-day ?” 

“No. But I should like to.” 

“ We'll call for him.” 

« Yes, I rather like his brilliant sı- 
lence.” 

“ Next week, let us go to Nahant. I 
want you to try your hand on a coast 
view. But what, what are you about? 
At that trumpery daguerreotype again ? 
Let me see the beauty,—that’s a good 
boy!” 

“Nol” 

“ Then put it up. If you won't show 
it, don’t aggravate a fellow in that way.” 


[ To be continued.]} 


SPIRITS IN PRISON.* 


O rr, who, prisoned in these festive rooms, 

Lean at the windows for a breath of air, 
Staring upon the darkness that o’erglooms 

The heavens, and waiting for the stars to bare 
Their glittering glories, veiled all night in cloud, 

I know ye scorn the gas-lights and the feast! 
I saw you leave the music and the crowd, 

And turn unto the windows opening east ; 
I heard you sigh,—“ When will the dawn’s dull ashes 

Kindle their fires behind yon fir-fringed height ? 
When will the prophet clouds with golden flashes 

Unroll their mystic scrolls of crimson light ? ” 
Fain would I come and sit beside you here, 

And silent press your hands, and with you lean 
Into the midnight, mingling hope and fear, 

Or pining for the days that might have been ! 

* 1 Peter, iii. 19. 
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Are we not brothers? In the throng that fills 
These strange enchanted rooms we met. One look 
Told that we knew each other. Sudden thrills, g 
As of two loyers reading the same book, 
Ran through our hurried grasp. But when we turned, 
The scene around was smitten with a change: 
The lamps with lurid fire-light flared and burned; 
And through the wreaths and flowers,—oh, mockery strange b-- 
The prison-walls with ghastly horror frowned ; 
Scarce hidden by vine-leaves and clusters thick, 
A grim cold iron grating closed around. 
Then from our silken couches leaping quick, 
We hurried past the dancers and the lights, 
Nor heeded the entrancing music then, 
Nor the fair women scattering delights 
In flower-like flush of dress,—nor paused till when, 
Leaning against our prison-bars, we gazed 
Into the dark, and wondered where we were. 
Speak to me, brothers, for ye stand amazed! 
I come, your secret burthen here to share ! 


III. 


I know not this mysterious land around. 
Black giant trees loom up in form obscure. 
Odors of gardens and of woods profound 
Blow in from out the darkness, fresh and pure. 
Faint sounds of friendly voices come and go, 
That seem to lure us forth into the air; 
But whence they come perchance no ear may know, 
And where they go perchance no foot may dare. 


IV. 


A realm of shadowy forms out yonder lies. 
Beauty and Power, fair dreams pursued by Fate, 
Wheel in unceasing vortex; and the skies 
Flash with strange lights that bear no name nor date. 
Sweet winds are breathing that just fan the hair, 
And fitful gusts that howl against the bars, 
And harp-like songs, and groans of wild despair, 
And angry clouds that chase the trembling stars. 
And on the iron grating the hot cheek 
We press, and forth into the night we call, 
And thrust our arms, that, manacled and weak, 
Clutch but the empty air, and powerless fall. 


V. 


And yet, O brothers! we, who cannot share 
This life of lies, this stifling day in night,— 
Know we not well, that, if we did but dare 
Break from our cell, and trust our manhood’s might, 
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When once our feet should venture on these wilds, 

The night would prove a sweet, still solitude,— 
Not dark for eyes that, earnest as a child’s, 

Strove in the chaos but for truth and good ? 
And oh, sweet liberty, though wizard gleams 

And elfin shapes should frighten or allure, » 
To find the pathway of our hopes and dreams,— 

By toil to sweeten what we should endure,— 
To journey on, though but a little way, 

Towards the morning and the fir-clad heights,— 
To follow the sweet voices, till the day 

Bloomed in its flush of colors and of lights,— 
To look back on the valley and the prison, 

The windows smouldering still with midnight fires, 
And know the joy and triumph to have risen 

Out of that falsehood into new desires ! 
O friends ! it may be hard our chains to burst, 

To scale the ramparts, pass the sentinels ; 
Dark is the night; but we are not the first 

Who break from the enchanter’s evil spells. 
Though they pursue us with their scoffs and darts, 

Though they allure us with their siren song, 
Trust we alone the light within our hearts! 

Forth to the air! Freedom will dawn ere long! 
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Nor inebriating, but exhilarating punch; 
not punch of which the more a man im- 
bibes the worse he is, but punch of which 
the deeper the quaffings the better the 
effects; not a compound of acids and 
sweets, hot water and fire-water, to steal 
away the brains,—but a finer mixture 
of subtler elements, conducive to mental 
and moral health ; not, in a word, punch, 
the drink, but “ Punch,” the wise wag, 
the genial philosopher, with his brevity 
of stature, goodly-conditioned paunch, 
next-to-nothing legs, protuberant back, 
bill-hook nose, and twinkling eyes,—to 
speak respectfully, Mr. Punch, attend- 
ed by the solemnly-sagacious, ubiquitous- 
ly-versatile “ Toby,” together with the in- 
visible company of skirmishers of the quill 
and pencil, producing in his name those 
ever-welcome sheets, flying forth the 


world over, with hebdomadal punctual- 
ity. Of the ingredients and salutary m- 
fluence of this Punch—an institution and 
power of the age, no more to be over- 
looked among the forces of the nine- 
teenth century than is the steam-engine 
or the magnetic telegraph—we propose 
to speak ;—not, however, because of the 
comicality of the theme; for the fun 
that surrounds, permeates, and saturates . 
it would hardly move us to discourse 
of it here, if it had not higher claims 
to attention. To take Punch only for 
a clown is to mistake him egregious- 
ly. Joker as he is, he himself is no 
joke. The fool’s-cap he wears does not 
prove him to be a fool; and even when 
he touches the tip of his nasal organ with 
his fore-finger and winks so irresistibly, 
meaning lurks in his facetious features, 
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to assure you he does not jest without a 
purpose, or play the buffoon only to coin 
sixpences. The fact, then, we propose 
to illustrate is this:—that Punch is a 
teacher and philanthropist, a lover of 
truth, a despiser of cant, an advocate of 
right, a hater of shams,—a hale, hearty 
old gentleman, whose notions are not dys- 
peptic croakings, but healthful opinions 
of good digestion, and who, though he 
wear motley and indulge in drolleries 
without measure, is full of sense and sen- 
sibility. 

The birth-place and parentage of 
Punch are involved in some doubt,—a 
fate he shares with several of the world’s 
other heroes, ancient and modern. — Ac- 
counts differ; and as he has not chos- 
en to settle the question autobiographi- 
cally, we follow substantially the narra- 


tive*—that ought to be true; for, myth- 
t 


ical or historic, it appropriately localizes 
and fitly circumstances the nativity of 
the humorist of the age. 

In 1841, Mark Lemon, a writer of 
considerable ability, was the landlord 
of the Shakspeare Head, Wych Street, 
London. A tavern with such a publican 
and such a name was, of course, fre- 
quented by a circle of wits, with whom, 
in the year just mentioned, originated 
“Punch.” Lemon (how could there be 
punch without a lemon ?) has been the ed- 
itor from the outset. From which of the 
knot of good fellows the bright idea of 
the unique journal first emanated does 
not appear. The paternity has been 
ascribed to Douglas Jerrold. Its name 
might have been suggested by the place 
of its birth. If so, it at once lost all asso- 
ciations with the ladle and the bowl, and 
received a wider and better interpreta- 
tion. The hero of the famous puppet- 
show was chosen for the typical presiding 
genius and sponsor of the novel enter- 
prise. And there is no neater piece of 
allegorical writing in our language than 
the introductory article of the first num- 
ber, wherein is exquisitely shadowed forth 
“the moral” of the work, “ Punch,”—sug- 
gestive of that “graver puppetry,” the 

* See Parton’s Humorous Poetry. 
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“visual and oral cheats,” “by which 
mankind are cajoled.” Punch, the ex- 
emplar of boldness and philosophic self- 
control, is the quaint embodiment of the 
intention to pursue a higher object than 
the amusement of thoughtless crowds,— 
an intention which has been adhered to 
with remarkable fidelity. The first num- 
ber appeared July 17th, and the serial 
has lived over a decade and a half, 
and grown to the bulk of thirty-four or 
thirty-five volumes. It was not, how- 
ever, built in a day. It knew a rickety 
infancy and hours of peril, and owes its 
rescue from neglect and starvation, its 
subsequent and constantly increasing 
prosperity, to the enterprising publishers, 
— Bradbury and Evans,— who nursed 
and resuscitated it at the critical mo- 
ment. Well-known contributors to the 
letter-press have been Jerrold, Albert 
Smith, à Beckett, Hood, and Thacke- 
ray; whilst Henning, Leech, Meadows, 
Browne, Forrester, Gilbert, and Doyle 
have acted as designers. Of these men 
of letters and art, Lemon and Leech, it 
is said, alone remain ; some of the others 
broke off their connection with the work 
at different periods, and some have pass- 
ed away from earth. Their places have 
been supplied by the Mayhews, Tom Tay- 
lor, Angus Reach, and Shirley Brooks, 
and the historical painter, Tenniel. 
These changes have mostly been made 
behind the scenes; the impersonality of 
the paper—to speak after the Hibernian 
style—being personified by Mr. Punch 
himself,—ostensibly, by a well-preserved 
and well-managed conceit, its sole con- 
ductor through all its vicissitudes and 
during the whole of its brilliant career. 
Whatever becomes of correspondents, 
Punch never resigns and never dies. 
The baton never falls from his grasp. 
He sits in his arm-chair, the unshaken 
Master of the Revels,— though thrones 
totter, kings abdicate, and revolutions 
convulse empires. Troubles may dis- 
turb his household ; but thereby the pubs 
lic does not suffer. He still lives—im- 
mortal in his funny and fascinating idio- 
synerasies. 
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The mgredients of Punch, the instru- 
mentalities by which he has won fame 
and victories, are almost too multifa- 
rious for enumeration. All the merry 
imps which beset Leigh Hunt, when 
about to compile selections from the 
comic poets, belong to Punch’s retinue. 
Doubles of Similes, Buffooneries of Bur- 
lesques, Stalkings of Mock Heroics, 
Stings in the Tails of Epigrams, Glances 
of Innuendoes, Dry Looks of Irony, Cor- 
pulencies of Exaggerations, Ticklings of 
Mad Fancies, Claps on the Backs of 
Horse Plays, Flounderings of Absurdities, 
Trresistibilities of Iterations, Significances 
of Jargons, Wailings of Pretended Woes, 
Roarings of Laughter, and Hubbubs of 
Animal Spirits, all appear, singly or in 
companies, to flash, ripple, dance, shoot, 
effervesce, and sparkle, in prose and 
verse, vignettes, sketches, or elaborate 
pictures, on the ever-shifting and always 
entertaining pages of the London Chari- 
vari. Of one prominent form of the exhi- 
bition of this inexhaustible arsenal, name- 
ly, the illustrations, special notice is to 
be taken. These, notwithstanding their 
oddity, extravagance, and burlesqueness, 
by reason of their grace, finish, and good 
taste, frequently get into the proximity 
of the fine arts. This elevation of sport- 
ive drawing is mainly to be put to the 
credit of manly John Leech,—* the very 
Dickens of the pencil.” He and his as- 
sociates have proved that the humorous 
side of things may be limned with mirth- 
provoking truth, and that vices and follies 
may be depicted with a vigorous and ac- 
curate crayon, without coarseness or vul- 
garity, or pandering to depraved senti- 
ments. Herein is most commendable 
success. Punch’s gallery—with but few, 
if any exceptions—may be opened to 
the purest eyes. In it there is much of 
Hogarthian genius, without anything that 
needs a veil. In alluding to the agencies 
of Punch, it would be doing him great in- 
justice to leave the impression that they 
are all of a mirthful character. Often is 
he tearfully, if at the same time smilingly, 
pathetic. Seriousness, certainly, is not 
his forte, and he is not given to homilies 
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and moral essays. Usually he gilds ho- 
meopathic pills of wisdom with a thick 
coating of humor. Yet, now and then, 
his vein is an earnest vein, and he speaks 
from the abundance of a tender and deep- 
ly-moved heart. This is especially true 
of some of his poetical effusions, which 
rank high among the best fugitive pieces 
of the times. That Hood’s “ Song of the 
Shirt”. was an original contribution to 
his columns is almost enough of itself to 
show that Punch, like some other famous 
comedians, can start the silent tear, as 
well as awaken peals of laughter. And 
this is but one of many instances in point 
that might be cited. In his productions 
you often meet golden sentences of so- 
berest counsel, beautiful tributes to real 
worth, stirring appeals for the oppressed, 
and touching eulogies of the loved and 


lost. 


Thus much of the history and ma- 
chinery of Punch. His salutary influ- 
ence is to be spoken of next. But be- 
fore venturing upon what may seem in- 
discriminate praise, let it be confessed 
that our hero is not without his weak- 
nesses. Nothing human is perfect, and 
Punch is very human. The good Homer 
sometimes nods ; so doth the good Punch. 
He does not always perform equally well, 
—keep up to his highest level. If he 
never entirely disappoints his audience, 
he fails sometimes to shoot the brightest 
arrows of his quiver and hit his mark so 
as to make the scintillating splinters fly. 
Now and then he has been slightly dull, 
forgotten himself and his manners, gone 
too far, got into the wrong box, missed 
seizing the auricular appendage of the 
right pig, run things into the ground,— 
blundered as common and uncommon 
people will. Under these general charges 
we must, painful as it is to speak of the 
errors of a favorite, enter a few specifica- 
tions. 

The writer of the prospectus, before 
referred to, seems to have had a pre- 
monitory fear—growing out of his bad 
treatment of Judy—that Punch in his 
new vocation might fail of uniform gen- 
tlemanliness towards the ladies ; and time 
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has shown that there were some little 
grounds for the apprehension. The droll 
hunchback’s virulent dislike of mothers- 
in-law seems the nursed-up wrath of an 
unhappy personal experience. Vastly 
amusing as were the “ Caudle Lectures,” 
it is a question whether excessive indul- 
gence in the luxury of satire upon a pro- 
lific theme did not infuse into them over- 
bitter exaggeration, not favorable to the 
culture of domestic felicity. Did these 
celebrated curtain-homilies stand alone, 
their sharp and unrivalled humor might 
save Punch from the censure of being 
once in a while the least bit of a Blue- 
beard. But, for the most gallant gentle- 
man, on the whole, in the United King- 
dom, he is not so invariable in fairness 
towards the fair as could be wished. The 
follies and frivolities of absurd fashions 
are his proper game ; and he does brave 
service in hunting them down. Still, his 
warfare against crinoline, small bonnets, 
and other feminine fancies in dress, has 
been tiresomely inveterate. Even Mr. 
Punch had better, as a general rule, leave 
the management of the female toilette to 
those whom it most nearly concerns. But 
in his case, the scolding or pouting should 
not be inexorable; for in one way he 
atones amply for all his impertinence. 
He paints his young ladies pretty and 
graceful, being, with all his sly satire, 
evidently fond of the sex, the juvenile 
portion at least. Surely, a compliment 
so uniform and tasteful must more than 
outweigh his teasing and banter with the 
amiable subjects of both. 

Of Punch as a local politician we are 
hardly fair judges, and it may be a mis- 
taken suspicion that he has occasionally 
given up to party what was meant for 
mankind. With respect to “foreign af- 
fairs,” we shall be safer in saying, that, 
with all his cosmopolitanism, he is a 
shade or two John-Bullish, Thank- 
ing him for his fraternal cordiality to- 
wards “Jonathan,” we must doubt if it 
will do to trust implicitly his reports and 
impressions of men and things across the 
Channel. That he is more than half 
right, however, when lingering remains 
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of insular prejudice tinge his solicitude to 
save his native land from entangling al- 
liances, and keep its free government 
from striking hands with despotism, we 
incline to believe; and we honor him 
that his loyalty is not mere adulation, but 
duly seasoned with the democratic prin- 
ciple that would have the stability of the 


‘throne the people’s love,—the people 


being of infinitely greater importance 
than the propping-up or the propagation 
of royal houses. In one sad direction 
Punch’s patriotism and humanity, it 
seems to us, were wrathful exaggerations, 
open to graver objection than yielding 
unconsciously to a natural bias. In his 
zeal against terrible outrages, he forgot 
that two wrongs never make a right. 
We refer to his course on the Indian Re- 
volt. From the way he raised his voice 
for war, almost exterminating, and with 
no quarter, one would think the British 
rule in the East had been the rule of 
Christian love,—that Sepoys and other 
subjects had known the reigning power 
only as patriarchal kindness,— and so, 
without excuse, a highly civilized, justly 
and tenderly treated people, suddenly, 
and without provocation, became rebel- 
lious devils, and rebellious only because 
they were devils. In the hour of horror- 
struck indignation, was not Punch too 
blood-thirsty, vindictive, unjust, and ob- 
livious to the truth of history, that the in- 
surgents are poor superstitious heathens, 
whom a selfish policy may have kept su- 
perstitious and heathenish? ‘True, he was 
the witness of broken hearts and desolate 
hearth-stones at home, and daily heard 
of hellish atrocities inflicted on the women 
and children abroad,— enough to crush 
out for the moment every thought but 
the thought of vengeance. Yet, even 
at such a crisis, he should have remem- 
bered, that England, in strict accordance 
with the stern, unrelenting logic of events, 
having sown to the wind, might there- 
fore have reaped the whirlwind. It is 
among the mysteries of Providence, that 
retributive justice, when visiting nations, 
often involves innocent victims,—but it 
is retributive justice still; and tracing up 
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rightly the chain of causes ané effects, 
it may be that the tragedies of Delhi 
and Lucknow are attributable, to say the 
least, as much to the avarice of the dom- 
inant as to the depravity of the subju- 
gated race. The bare possibility that 
this might be the truth a philosopher 


like Punch ought not to have overlook- , 


ed, in the suddenness and fire of his an- 
ger. 

Finally, Punch is no ascetic, but quite 
the reverse. He cannot be expected, 
any more than his namesake, the bever- 
. age, to go down with the apostles of tem- 
perance. He is a convivialist,—moder- 
ately so,—and no teetotaler. He evi- 
dently prefers roast-beef and brown- 
stout to bran-bread and cold water, and 
has gone so far as to sing the praises of 
pale-ale. He thinks the laboring classes 
should have their pot of beer, if the no- 
bility and gentry are to eat good dinners 
and take airings in Hyde Park, on Sun- 
days. He is a Merry Englishman, as to 
the stomach,—and, like a Merry English- 
man, enjoys good living. There is no 
denying this fact; but here is the whole 
front of his offending. Remember that 
he was born at the Shakspeare’s Head, 
and has had a publican for his right- 
hand man. 

These are defects, it may be; and yet 
not by its defects are we to judge of a 
work of Art. Of that generous and just 
canon Punch should have the full bene- 
fit. Try him by that, and he has abound- 
ing virtues to flood and conceal with lus- 
trous and far-raying light his exceptional 
errors. To brief notices of some of these 
—regretting the want of room to enlarge 
upon them as it would be pleasant to do 
—we gladly turn. 

Punch is to be loved and cherished 
as the maker of mirth for the million. 
Saying this, we do not propose to go 
into an argument to excuse, justify, or 
recommend hilarity for its own sake or 
its medicinal effects on overtasked bod- 
ies and souls. Desperate attempts have 
been made to prove the innocence of 
fun, and the allowableness of wit and 
humor. Assuming or conceding that 
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the jocose elements or capacities of hu- 
man nature need apology and defence, 
very nice distinctions have been drawn, 
and very ingenious sophistry employed, 
to prove that the best of people may, 
within certain limits, crack jokes, or 
laugh at jokes cracked for them. These 
efforts to accommodate stern dogmas to 
that pleasant stubborn fact in man’s con- 
stitution, his irresistible craving for play, 
and irresistible impulse to laugh at what- 
ever is really laughable, are about as ne- 
cessary as would be an essay maintaining 
the harmlessness of sunshine. The faet 
has priority over the dogmas, and is alto- 
gether too strong to need the patronizing 
special-pleading they suggest. Instead of 
going into the metaphysics of the ques- 
tion about the lawfulness and blameless- 
ness of humor shown or humor relished, 
suppose we cut the knot by a delightful 
illustration of the compatibility of humor 
with the highest type of character. 

No one will deny the sincerity, earnest- 
ness, devotedness, sublime consecration to 
duty, of the heroine of the hospitals of Scu- 
tari. No one will dispute the practical pi- 
ety of the gentle, but fearless, the tender- 
hearted, but truly strong-minded woman, 
who made the lazar-house her home for 
months together,—ministered to its sick, 
miserable, and ignorant inmates,— put, 
by the unostentatious exercise of indomi- 
table faith and unswerving self-sacrifice, 
the love and humanity of the Gospel in 
direct and strongest contrast with the bar- 
barisms of war. No one will deny or dis- 
pute this now. That heroic English maid- 
en, whose shadow, as it fell on his pillow, 
the rude soldier kissed with almost idola- 
trous gratitude, has won, without thought 
of seeking it, and without the loss of a 
particle of humility and womanly deli- 
cacy, the loving admiration of all Chris- 
tendom. Well, she 

“ whose presence honors queenly guests, 
Who wears the noblest jewel of her time, 
And leaves her race a nobler, in her name,” 


shall be the sufficient argument here,— 
especially as none have paid finer, more 
delicate, or truer tributes to her vir- 
tue than Punch. In a recent sketch of 
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her career, accompanying her portrait 
in the gallery of noted women, this sen- 
tence is given from a descriptive letter: 
—“ Her general demeanor is quiet and 
rather reserved; still, I am much mista- 
ken, if she is not gifted with a very lively 
sense of the ridiculous.” Here is a de- 
lightful, and, we doubt not, true intima- 
tion. Since the springs of pathos lie very 
near the springs of humor, in the richest 
souls, the fair Florence must, in moments 
of weariness, have glanced with merry 
eyes over the pages of Punch, or hand- 
ed, with smiling archness, his inimitable 
numbers to her wan and wounded pa- 
tients, kindly to cheat them into momen- 
tary forgetfulness of their agonies. If 
this were so, who shall say that the use 
or enjoyment of wit is not as right as it 
is natural? None, unless it be the nar- 
rowest of bigots,—like those who objected 
to this heroic lady’s mission of mercy to 
the East, because she did not echo their 
sectarian shibboleths, and would not ask 
whether a good nurse were Protestant or 
Romanist. 

We may repeat, therefore, as a prime 
excellence of Punch, that he is the mak- 
er of mirth for the million. _ He is mainly 
engaged in furnishing titillating amuse- 
ment,—and he furnishes an article, not 
only marketable, but necessary. All work 
makes Jack a dull boy,—and not infre- 
quently an unhappy, if not bad boy,— 
whether Jack be in the pulpit, the count- 
ing-room, the senate-house, or digging 
potatoes; and what is true of Jack is 
equally true of Gill, his sister, sweet- 
heart, or wife. That Punch every week 
puts a girdle of smiles round the earth, 
interrupts the serious business of thou- 
sands by his merry visits, and with his 
ludicrous presence delights the drawing- 
room, cheers the study, and causes side- 
shakings in the kitchen,—entitles him to 
be called a missionary of good. Grant 
this, —then allow, on the average, five 
minutes of merriment to each reader 
of each issue of Punch,—then multiply 
these 5 minutes by —say 50,000, and 
this again by 52 weeks, and this, finally, 
by 17 years, and thus cipher out, if 
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you have a tolerably capacious imagi- 
nation, the amount of happiness which 
has flowed and spread, like a river of 
gladness, through the world, from that 
inexhaustible, bubbling, ,and sparkling 
fountain, at 85, Fleet Street, London. 
Punch is the advocate of true manli- 
ness. Velvet robes and gilded coronets 
go for nothing with him, if not worn by 
muscular integrity ; and fustian is cloth- 
of-gold, in his eyes, when it covers a 
stout heart in the right place. He has 
no mercy on snobbism, flunkeyism, or 
dandyism. He whips smartly the igno- 
ble-noble fops of the household-troops,— ` 
parading them on toy-horses, and mak- 
ing them, with suicidal irony, deplore 
the hardships of comrades in the Crimea. 
He sneers at the loungers, and the deli- 
cate, dissipated roués of the club-house,— 
though their names were once worn by 
renowned ancestors, and are in the peer- 
age. Fast young men are to him be- 
fooled prodigals, wasting the wealth of 
life in profitless living. He is not, how- 
ever, an anchorite, or hard upon youth. 
On the contrary, he is an indulgent old 
fellow, and too sagacious to expect the wis- 
dom of age from those sporting their free- 
dom-suits. Still, he has no patience with 
the foppery whose whole existence ad- 
yertises fine clothes, patronizes taverns, 
saunters along fashionable promenades, 
and ogles opera-dancers. In this connec- 
tion, his hits at “the rising generation” 
will be called to mind. Punch has found 
out that in England there are no boys 
now,—only male babies and precocious 
men ;—no growing up,—only a leap from 
the cradle, robe, and trousers to the ha- 
biliments and manners of a false manhood. 
Punch has found out and frequently il- 
lustrates this fact, and furnishes a series 
of pictures of Liliputians aping the ques- 
tionable doings of their elders. It is ob- 
servable, however, that he confines these 
portraits of precocity chiefly to one sex. 
Whether this be owing to his innate del- 
icacy and habitual gallantry, or to the 
English custom of keeping little girls— 
and what we should call large girls also 
—at home longer, and under more re- 
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straint, than in our republic, we cannot 
say. Were he on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, he might possibly find occasion to be 
less partial in the use of his reproving 
fun. Young misses seem to be growing 
scarce, and young ladies becoming alarm- 
ingly numerous. The early date at which 
the cry comes for long skirts, parties, 
balls, and late hours, for lace, jewelry, 
and gold watches, threatens to rob our 
homes of one of their sweetest charms,— 
the bright presence of joyous, gentle, 
and modest lasses, willing to be happy 
children for as many years as their moth- 
ers were, on their way to maidenhood 
and womanhood. 

Punch is a reformer,—and of the 
-right type, too; not destructive, declama- 
tory, vituperative; not a monomaniac, 
snarly, and ill-natured,—as if zeal in 
riding a favorite hobby excused exclu- 
siveness of soul and any amount of bad 
temper. He would not demolish the so- 
cial system and build on its ruins a new 
one; being clearly of the opinion that 
the growths of ages and the doings of six 
thousands of years are to be respected,— 
that progress means improvement upon 
the present, rather than overthrow of the 
entire past. Calm, hopeful, cheerful, and 
patient, he is at the same time bold and 
uncompromising, and a bit radical into 
the bargain. In his own delicious way, 
he has been no mean advocate of liberal 
principles and measures. He has argued 
for the repeal of the corn and the modi- 
fication of the game laws, the softening 
of the cruelties of the criminal code, and 
the fair administration of law for all or- 
ders and conditions of men and women. 
He has had no respect for ermine, lawn, 
or epaulets, in his assaults upon the mo- 
nopolies and sinecures of Church and 
State, circumlocution offices, nepotism, 
patronage, purchase, and routine, in army 
or navy. He wants the established re- 
ligion to be religious, not a cover for aris- 
tocratic preferments and dog-in-the-man- 
ger laziness,—and government adminis- 
tered for the whole people, and not merely 
dealing out treasury-pap and fat offices for 
the pensioned few. Punch is loyal, sings 
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lustily, “ God Save the Queen,” and stands 
by the Constitution. He is a true-born- 
Englishman, and patriotic to the back- 
bone; but none are too high in place or 
name for his merciless ridicule and daring 
wit, if they countenance oppressive abus- 
es. It is a tall feather in his fool's-cap, 
that his fantastic person is a dread to evil- 
doers on thrones, in cabinets, and red- 
tape offices. Crowned tyrants, bold usurp- 
ers, and proud statesmen are sensitive, 
like other mortals, to ridicule, and know 
very well how much easier it is to can- 
nonade rebellious insurgents than to put 
down the general laugh, and that the point 
of a joke cannot be turned by the point 
of the bayonet. “ Punch” was seized in 
Paris on account of the caricature of the 
“Sphinx,” but after twenty-four hours’ 
consideration the order of confiscation 
was rescinded, and the irreverent publi- 
cation now lies upon the tables of the 
reading-rooms. So, iron power is not 
beyond the reach of the shafts of wit; 
once make it ridiculous, and it may con- 
tinue to be dreaded, but will cease to be 
respected. 

Limits permitting, it would be pleasant 
to refer at length to various other mark- 
ed graces of Punch,—such, for example, 
as his care for true Art, by exposing to 
merited contempt the abortions of statu- 
ary, painting, and architecture that come 
under his accurate eye,—his concern for 
good letters, exhibited in fantastic paro- 
dies of affectations, mannerisms, absurdi- 
ties of plot, and vices of style in modern 
poets and novelists,—his “ nil nisi bonum,” 
and, where there is no “ bonum,” his silent 
“nil,” of the dead, whom when living he 
pursued with unrelenting raillery,— his 
cool, eclectic judgments, freedom from 
extremes, and other manifestations of 
clear-headedness and refined sentiment, 
glimmering and shooting through his rol- 
licking drollery, quick wit, and quiet 
humor. But we must pass them by, to 
emphasize a quality that out-tops and 
outshines them all,—his humanity. 

This is Mr. Punch’s specialty, generat- 
ing his purest fun and consecrating his 
versatile talents to highest ends. Wher- 
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ever he catches meanness, avarice, selfish- 
ness, force, preying upon the humble and 
the weak, he is sure to give them hard 
knocks with his baton, or home-thrusts 
with his pen and pencil. His practical 
kindness is charmingly comprehensive, 
too. He speaks for the dumb beast, 
pleads for the maltreated brutes of Smith- 
field Market, craves compassion for skel- 
eton omnibus-horses, with the same ready 
sympathy that he fights for cheated fel- 
low-mortals. In the court of public opin- 
ion, he is volunteer counsel for all in any 
way defrauded or kept in bondage by 
pitiless pride, barbarous policy, thought- 
less luxury, or wooden-headed prejudice. 
His sound ethics do not admit that the 
lower law of man’s enactment can, under 
any circumstances, override or abrogate 
the higher laws of God. Consequently, 
he judges with unbiased, instinctive rec- 
titude, when he shows up in black and 
white the Model Republics criminal 
anomaly, by making the African Slave 
a companion-piece to the Greek Slave, 
among “ Jonathan’s” contributions to the 
great Crystal Palace Exhibition. In this 
same vein of a wide-ranging application 
of the Golden Rule, he is ever on the 
alert to brand,inhuman deeds and in- 
stitutions, wherever found. You can- 
not very often hit him with the “tu 
quoque” retort, insinuate that he lives 
in a house of glass, or charge him with 
visiting his condemnation upon distant 
iniquities whilst winking at iniquities of 
equal magnitude directly under his nose. 

Punch is no Mrs. Jellyby, brimful of 
zeal for Borrio boolas in far-off Africas, 
and utterly stolid to disorders and dis- 
tresses under his own roof. Proud of the 
glory, he feels and confesses the shame 
of England; and the grinding injustice 
of her caste-system, aristocracy, and hi- 
erarchy does not escape the lash of his 
rebuke. He is the friend of the thread- 
bare curate, performing the larger half 
of clerical duty and getting but a tittle 
of the tithes,—of the weary seamstress, 
wetting with midnight tears the costly 
stuff which must be ready to adorn heart- 
less rark and fashion at to-morrow’s pag- 
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eant,—of the pale governess, grudgingly 
paid her pittance of salary without a kind 
word to sweeten the bitterness of a lonely 
lot. He is the friend even of the work- 
house juveniles, and, as their champion, 
castigates with cutting sarcasm and sting- 
ing scorn the reverend and honorable 
guardians, who, just as, full of hope, they 
had reached the door of the theatre, 
prohibited a band of these wretched or- 
phans from availing of a kind-hearted 
manager’s invitation to an afternoon per- 
formance of “ Jack and the Bean-Stalk.” 
Truly, Punch is more than half right, as, 
in his indignation, he declares, “It will 
go luckily with some sour-faced Chris- 
tians, if, with the fullest belief in their 
own right of entry of paradise, they are 
not ‘stopped at the very doors’”; and 
the parson, in the case, gets but his de- 
serts, when at his lugubrious sham-piety 
are hurled stanzas like these :— 
“ Their little faces beamed with joy 
Two miles upon their way, 
As they supposed, each girl and boy, 
About to see the play. 
Their little cheeks with tears were wet, 
As back again they went, 


Balked by a sanctimonious set, 
Led by a Reverend Gent. 


“ And if such Reverend Gents as he 
Could get the upperhand, 

Ah, what a hateful tyranny 
Would override the land! 

That we may never see that time, 
Down with the canting crew 

That would out of their pantomime 
Poor little children do!” 

Punch is the friend of all who are 
friendless, and, with a generous spirit of 
protection, gives credit to whom credit is 
due, whatever conventionality, precedent, 
monopoly, or routine may say to the con- 
trary. During the Crimean War, he took 
care of the fame of the rank-and-file of 
the army. The dispatches to Downing 
Street, reporting the gallantry of titled 
officers, were more than matched by 
Punch’s imitative dispatches from the 
seat of war, setting forth the exploits of 
Sergeant O’Brien, Corporal Stout, or Pri- 
vate Gubbins. He saw to it that those 
who had the hardest of the fight, the 
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smallest pay, and the coarsest rations, 
should not be forgotten in the gazetting 
of the heroes. Indeed, our comic friend’s 
fellowship of soul with the humblest mem- 
bers of the human family is a notable 
trait; it is so ready, and yet withal so judi- 
cious. It is no part of his philosophy, as 
already intimated, violently and rashly to 
disturb the existing order of things, and 
set one class in rebellion against other 
classes. He simply insists upon the rec- 
ognition of the law of mutual depend- 
ence all round. This is observable in 
his dealing with the vexed question of 
domestic service. The prime trouble of 
housekeeping comes in frequently for a 
share of his attention; and underneath 
ironical counsels, you may trace, quietly 
insinuating itself into graphic sketches, 
the genial intent fairly to adjust the re- 
lations between life above and life below 
stairs. Accordingly, Punch sees no rea- 
son why Angelina may have a lover in 
the parlor, whilst. Bridget’s engagement 
forbids her to entertain a fond “ follower” 
in the kitchen; and he perversely re- 
fuses to see how it can be right for Miss 
Julia to listen to the soft nonsense of 
Captain Augustus Fitzroy in the draw- 
ing-room, and entirely wrong for Molly, 
the nursery-maid, to blush at the blunt 
admiration of the policeman, talking to 
her down the area. Punch is indepen- 
dent and original in this respect. His 
strange creed seems to be, that human 
nature is human nature,—whether, in its 
feminine department, you robe it in silk 
or calico, and, in its male department, 
button a red coat over the breast of an 
officer of the Guards, or put the coarse 
jerkin on the broad back of the indus- 
trious toilsman. And according to this 
whimsical belief, he writes and talks jo- 
cosely, but with covert common sense. 
His warm and catholic humanity runs up 
and down the whole social scale with a 
clear-sighted equity. His philanthropy 
is what the word literally signifies,—the 
love of man as man, and because he is a 
man. Without being an impracticable 
fanatic, advocating impossible theories, or 
theories that can grow into realities only 
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with the gradual progress of the race,— 
without indulging in fanciful visions of un- 
approached Utopias,—without imagining 
that all, wherever born and however nur- 
tured, can reach the same level of wealth 
and station,—he holds, not merely that 


“ Honor and shame from no condition rise,” 


but also, be the condition high or low, 
the worthy occupant of it, by reason of 
the common humanity he shares with all 
above and all beneath and all around 
him, has a brother’s birthright to broth- 
erly treatment, to even-handed justice 
and open-handed charity. 

We have taken it for granted that 
Punch is a household necessity and. fa- 
miliar friend of our readers; and, resist- 
ing as far as possible the besetting temp- 
tation to refer in detail to the many pic- 
torial and letter-press illustrations of his 
merits, have spoken of him as “a repre- 
sentative man,”—the universally acknowl- 
edged example of the legitimate and be- 
neficent uses of the sportive faculties; 
thus indirectly claiming for these facul- 
ties more than toleration. 

The variety in human nature must 
somehow be brought into unity, and its 
diversified, strongly contrasted elements 
shown to be parts of a symmetrical and 
harmonious whole. The philosophy, the 
religion, which overlooks or condemns 
any of these elements, is never satisfac- 
tory, and fails to win sincere belief, be- 
cause of its felt incompleteness. All men 
have an instinctive faith that in God’s 
plan no incontestable facts are exception- 
al or needless facts. Science assumes 
this in regard to the phenomena of the 
natural world; and, in its progressive 
searches, expects to discover continual 
proof that all manifestations, however op- 
posite and contradictory, are parts of one 
beneficent scheme. Accordingly, Science 
starts on its investigations with the con- 
viction that the storm is as salutary as the 
sunshine,—that there is utility in what 
seems mere luxury,—and that Nature’s 
loveliness and grandeur, Nature’s oddity 
and grotesqueness, have a substantial val- 
ue, as well as Nature’s wheat-harvests. 
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Now the same principle is to be recog- 
nized in dealing with things spiritual. It 
may not be affirmed that anything apper- 
taining to universal consciousness—spon- 
taneous, irresistible, as breathing—is of 
itself base, and therefore to be put away; 
since so to do is to question the Creative 
Wisdom. The work of the Infinite Spirit 
inust be consistent; and you might as tru- 
ly charge the bright stars with malignity 
as denounce as vile one faculty or capac- 
ity of the mind. Consequently, there is 
a use for all forms of wit and humor. 
Punch represents a genuine phase of 
human nature,—none the less genuine 
because human nature has other and far 
different phases. That there is a time to 
mourn does not prove there is no time 
to dance. Punch has his part, and his 
times to play it, in the melodrama, the 
mixed comedy and tragedy, of existence. 
What we have to do is to see that he in- 
terferes with no other actor’s réle; comes 
upon the stage in fitting scenes, keeps to 
the text and the impersonations which 
right principle and pure taste assign him. 
His grimaces are not for the church. He 
may not sing his catches when penitent 
souls are listening to the “ Miserere,” drop 
his torpedo-puns when life’s mystery and 
solemnity are pressed heavily upon the 
soul,—be irreverent, profane, or vulgar. 
He must know and keep his place. But 
he should have his place, and have it con- 
fessed ; and that place is not quite at the 
end of the procession of the benefactors 
of the race. Punch, as we speak of 
him now, is but a generic name for Pro- 
tean wit and humor, well and wisely em- 
ployed. As such, let Punch have his 
mission; there is ample room for him 
and his merry doings, without interfering 
with soberer agencies. Let him go about 
tickling mankind ; it does mankind good 
to be tickled- occasionally. Let him 
broaden elongated visages; there are 
many faces that would be improved by 
horizontal enlargement, by having the 
corners of the mouth curved upward. 
Let him write and draw “as funny as he 
can”; there are dull talking and melan- 
choly pictures in abundance to counter- 
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balance his pleasantry. Let him amuse 
the children, relax with jocosity the 
sternness of adults, and wreathe into 
smiles the wrinkles of old age. Let him, 
in a word, be a Merry Andrew,—the pa- 
tron and promoter of frolicsomeness. To 
be only. this is nothing to his discredit ; 
and to esteem him for being only this is 
not to pay respect to a worthless moun- 
tebank. 

But Punch is and can be something 
more than a caterer of sport. Kings, 
in the olden. time, had their jesters, 
who, under cover of blunt witticisms, 
were permitted to utter home-truths, 
which it would have cost grave counsel- 
lors and dependent courtiers their heads 
to even whisper. Punch should enjoy 
a similar immunity in this age,—and so- 
ciety tolerate his free and smiling speech, 
when it would thrust out sager monitors. 
If it be true that 


“ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” 


something like the converse of this say- 
ing is also true. Not fools exactly, but 
wisdom disguised in the motley of wit, 
often gains entrance to ears deaf to an- 
gelic voices. There are follies that are 
to be laughed out of their silliness and 
sinfulness. There are tyrants, big and 
little, to be dethroned by ridicule. There 
are offences, proof against appeals to con- 
science, that wince and vanish before 
keen satire. Even as a well-aimed joke: 
brings back good-humor to. an angry 
mob, or makes mad and pugnacious bul- 
lies cower and slink away from derision 
harder to stand than hard knocks,—even 
so will a quizzical Punch be efficient as 
a philanthropist, when sedate exhorta- 
tions or stern warnings would fail to 
move stony insensibility. 

As an element in effective literature, 
a force in the cause of reform, the quali- 
ties Punch personifies have been and 
are of no slight service. And herein 
those qualities have an indefeasible title 
to regard. Let there be no vinegar- 
faced, wholesale denunciation of them, 
because sometimes their pranks are wild 
and overleap the fences of propriety. 
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Rather let appreciation of their worthi- 
ness accompany all reproving checks 
upon their extravagances. Let nimble 
fun, explosive jokes, festoon-faced hu- 
mor, the whole tribe of gibes and quirks, 
every light, keen, and flashing weapon 
in the armory of which Punc’ is the 
keeper, be employed to make the world 
laugh, and put the world’s laughter on 
the side of all right as against all wrong. 
If this be not done, the seriousness of life 
will darken into gloom, its work become 
slavish tasks, and the conflict- waged 
be a terrible conflict between grim vir- 
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tues and fiendish vices. If you could 
shroud the bright skies with black tem- 
pest-clouds, burn to ashes the rainbow- 
hued flowers, strike dumb the sweet melo- 
dies of the grove, and turn to stagnant 
pools the silver streams,—if you could do 
this, thinking thereby to make earth more 
of a paradise, you would be scarcely less 
insane than if you were to denounce and 
banish all 


“ Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathéd smiles, 
Sport, that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter, holding both his sides.” 


THE SUBJECTIVE OF IT. 


Towarp the close of a dreamy, tran- 
quil July day, a day made impressive 
beyond the possible comprehension of a 
dweller in civilization by its sun having 
risen for us over the unbroken wilderness 
of the Adirondack, a mountain-land in 
each of whose deep valleys lies a blue 
lake, we, a party of hunters and recrea- 
tion-seekers, six beside our guides, lay on 
the fir-bough-cushioned floor of our dark 
camp, passing away the little remnant of 
what had been a day of rest to our guides 
and of delicious idleness to ourselves. 
The camp was built on the bold shore of 
a lake which yet wants a name worthy 
its beauty, but which we always, for want 
ef such a one, call by that which its white 
discoverer left it, — Tupper’s Lake, — 
whose waters, tha untremulous mirror of 
‘the forests and mountains around and the 
“sky above, gleamed, to us only in blue 
‘fragments through the interstices of the 
leafy veil that intervened. The forest 
‘is unbroken to the waters edge, and 
‘even out over the water itself it stretch- 
es its firs and cedars, gray and moss- 
draped, with here and there a moisture- 
loving white-birch, so that from the very 
shore one sees only suggestive bits of dis- 
tance and sky; and from where we were 


lying, sky, hills, and the water below 
were all blue alike, and undistinguish- 
able alike, glimpses of a world of sun- 
light, which the grateful shadow we lay in 
made delicious to the thought. We were 
sheltered right woodsman-like ;— our lit- 
tle house of fresh-peeled bark of spruces, 
twelve feet by nine, open only to the 
east, on which side lay the lake, shield- 
ed us from wind and rain, and the huge 
trees shut around us so closely that no 
eye could pierce a pistol-shot into their 
glades. There were blue-jays all about 
us, making the woods ring with their 
querulous cries, and a single fish-hawk 
screamed from the blue overhead, as he 
sailed round and round, watching the 
chances of a supper in the lake. Be- 
tween us and the waters edge, and a 
little to one side of the path we had 
bushed out to the shore, was the tent of 
the guides, and there they lay asleep, 
except one who was rubbing up his 
“man’s” rifle, which had been forgotten 
the night before when we came in from 
the hunt, and so had gathered rust. 
Three of our party were sleeping, ani 
the others talked quietly and low, desul- 
torily, as if the drowsiness had half con- 
quered us too. The conversation had 
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rambled round from a discussion on the 
respective merits of the Sharp’s and the 
Kentucky rifles (consequent on a trial of 
skill and rifles which we had had after din- 
ner) to Spiritualism,—led to this last topic 
by my relation of some singular experi- 
ences I had met in the way of presenti- 
ments and what seemed almost like sec- 
ond-sight, during a three-months’ sojourn 
in the woods several summers before. 
There is something wonderfully exciting 
to the imagination in the wilderness, af- 
ter the first impression of monotony and 
lonesomeness has passed away and there 
comes the necessity to animate this so 
vacant world with something. And so 
the pines lift themselves grimly against 
the twilight sky, and the moanings of the 
woods become full of meaning and mys- 
tery. Living, therefore, summer after sum- 
mer, as I had done, in the wilderness, until 
there is no place in the world which seems 
so much like a home to me as a bark camp 
in the Adirondack, I had come to be what 
most people would call morbid, but what 
I felt to be only sensitive to the things 
around, which we never see, but to which 
we all at times pay the deference of a 
tremor of inexplicable fear, a quicker 
and less deeply drawn breath, an inyol- 
untary turning of the head to see some- 
thing which we know we shall not see, 
yet are glad to find that we do not,—all 
which things we laugh at as childish when 
they have passed, yet tremble at as read- 
ity when they come again. J., who was 
both poet and philosopher, singularly 
clear and cold in his analyses, and at 
the same time of so great imaginative 
power that he could set his creations at 
work and then look on and reason out 
the law of their working as though they 
were not his, had wonders to tell which 
always passed mine by a degree; his ex- 
periences were more various and mar- 
vellous than mine, yet he had a reason 
for everything, to which I was compelled 
to defer without being convinced. “ Yes,” 
said he, finally knocking out the ashes 
from his meerschaum, as we rose, at the 
Doctor’s suggestion, to take a row out on 
the lake while the sun was setting,— 
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“ Yes, I believe in your kind of a ‘ spirit 
ual world,’— but that it is purely sub- 
jective.” 

I was silenced in a moment ;—this sin- 
gle sentence, spoken like the expression 
of the experience of a lifetime, produced 
an effect which all his logic could not. 
He had rubbed some talismanic opal, pro- 
nouncing the spirit-compelling sentence 
engraved thereon, and a new world of 
doubts and mysteries, marvels and reve- 
lations burst on me. One phase of exist- 
ence, which had been hitherto a reality to 
me, melted away into the thinness of an 
uncompleted dream; but as it melted 
away, there appeared behind it a whole 
universe, of which I had never before 
dreamed. I had puzzled my brains 
over the metaphysics of subjectivity and 
objectivity and found only words; now 
I grasped and comprehended the round 
of the thing. I looked through the full 
range of human cognitions, and found, 
from beginning to end, a proclamation 
of the presence of that arch-magician, 
Imagination. I had said to myself— 
“ The universe is subjective to Deity, ob- 
jective to me; but if I am his image, what 
is that part of me which corresponds to 
the Creator in Him?” Here I found my- 
self, at last, the creator of a universe of 
unsubstantialities, all of the stuff that 
dreams are made of, and all alike uncon- 
sciously evoked, whether they were the 
dreams of sleep or the hauntings of wak- 
ing hours. I grew bewildered as the 
thought loomed up in its eternal signifi- 
cance, and a thousand facts and phenom- 
ena, which had been standing in the 
darkness around my little circle of vis- 
ion, burst into light and recogniticn, as 
though they had been waiting beyond 
the outer verge for the magic words. 
J. had spoken them. 

Silent, almost for the moment uncon- 
scious of external things, in the intense 
exaltation of thought and feeling, I 
waiked down to the shore. Taking the 
lightest and fleetest of our boats, we 
pushed off on the perfectly tranquil wa- 
ter. There was no flaw in the mirror 
which gave us a duplicated world. 
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Line for line, tint for tint, the noble 
mountain that lifts itself at the east, 
robed in primeval forest to its very sum- 
mit, and now suffused with rosy light 
from the sun, already hidden from us 
by a low ridge in the west, was repro- 
duced in the void below us. The shad- 
ow of the western ridge began to climb 
the opposite bluffs of the lake shore. 
We pulled well out into the lake and 
lay on our oars. If anything was said, 
I do not remember it. I was as one who 
had just heard words from the dead, and 
hears as prattle all the sounds of com- 
mon life. My eyes, my ears, were opened 
anew to Nature, and it seemed even as 
if some new sense had been given me. 
I felt, as I never felt before, the cool 
gloom of the shadow creep up, ridge 
after ridge, towards the solitary peak, 
irresistibly and triumphantly encroaching 
on the light, which fought back towards 
the summit, where it must yield at last. 
It drew back over ravines and gorges, 
over the wildernesses of unbroken firs 
which covered all the upper portion of 
the mountain, deepening its rose-tint and 
gaining in intensity what it lost in ex- 
panse,—diminished to a handbreadth, to 
a point, and, flickering an instant, went 
out, leaviñg in the whole range of vision 
no speck of sunlight to relieve the wilder- 
ness of shadowy gloom. I had come un- 
der a spell,—for, often as I had seen the 
sun set in the mountains and over the 
lakes, I had never before felt as I now 
felt, that I was a part in the landscape, 
and that it was something more to me 
than rocks and trees. The sunlight had 
died on it. J. took up the oars and our 
silently-moving boat broke the glassy sur- 
face again. All around us no distine- 
tion was visible between the landscape 
above and that below, no water-line could 
be found; and to the west, where the sky 
was still glowing and golden, with faint 
bands of crimson cirrus swept across the 
deep and tremulous blue, growing purple 
as the sun sank lower, we could distin- 
guish nothing in the landscape. Neither 
sound nor motion of animate or inanimate 
thing disturbed the scene, save that of 
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the oars, with the long ines of blue which 
ran off from the wake of the boat into 
the mystery closing behind us. A rifle- 
shot rang out from the landing and roll- 
ed in multitudinous echoes around the 
lake, dying away in faintest thunders 
and murmurings from the ravines on the 
side of the mountain. It was the call to 
supper, and we pulled back to the light 
of the fire, which was now glimmering 
through the trees from the front of the 
camp. 

Supper over, the smokers lighted their 
pipes and a rambling conversation be- 
gan on the sights and sounds of the day. 
For my own part, unable to quiet the 
uneasy questioning which possessed me, 
I wandered down to the shore and took 
a seat in the stern of one of the boats, 
which, hauled part of their length upon 
the sandy beach, reached out some dis- 
tance among the lily-pads which covered 
the shallow water, and whose folded flow- 
ers dotted the surface, the white points 
alone visible. The uneasy question still 
stirred within me; and now, looking to- 
wards the northwest, where the sky yet 
glowed faintly with twilight, a long line 
of pines, gaunt and humanesque, as no 
tree but our northern white-pine is, was 
relieved in massy blackness against the 
golden gray, like a long procession of 
giants. They were in groups of two and 
three, with now and then an isolated one, 
stretching along the horizon, losing them- 
selves in the gloom of the mountains at 
the north. The weirdness of the scene 
caught my excited imagination in an in- 
stant, and I became conscious of two 
mental phenomena. The first was an 
impression of motion in the trees, which, 
whimsical as it was, I had not the slight- 
est power to dispel. I trembled from 
head to foot under the consciousness of 
this supernatural vitality. My rational 
faculties were as clear as ever they had 
been, and I understood perfectly that the 
semblance of motion was owing to two 
characteristics of the white-pine, namely, 
—that it follows the shores of the lakes in 
lines, rarely growing back at any distance 
from the water, except when it follows, in 
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the same orderly arrangement, the rocky 
ridges,—and that, from its height above all 
other forest-trees, it catches the full force 
of the prevalent winds, which here are 
from the west, and consequently leans 
slightly to the east, much as a person 
leans in walking. These traits of the tree 
explained entirely the phenomenon; yet 
the knowledge of them had not the slight- 
est effect to undeceive my imagination. I 
was awe-struck, as though the phantoms 
of some antediluvian race had arisen from 
the valleys of the Adirondack and were 
marching in silence to their old fanes 
on the mountain-tops. I cowered in the 
boat under an absolute chill of nervous 
apprehension.—The second phenomenon 
was, that I heard mentally a voice which 
said distinctly these words,—“ The proces- 
sion of the Anakim!”—and at the same 
time I became conscious of some disem- 
bodied spiritual being standing near me, 
as we are sometimes aware of the pres- 
ence of a friend without having seen him. 
Every one accustomed to solitary thought 
has probably recognized this kind of 
mental action, and speculated on the 
strange duality of Nature implied in it. 
The spiritualists call it ‘impressional 
communication,” and abandon themselves 
to its vagaries in the belief that it is real- 
ly the speech of angels; men of thought 
find in it a mystery of mental organiza- 
tion, and avail themselves of it under 
the direction of their reason. I at pres- 
ent speculated with the philosophers ; but 


my imagination, siding with the spiritu- - 


alists, assured me that some one spoke 
to me, and reason was silenced. I sat 
still as long as I could endure it, alone, 
and then crept back, trembling, to the 
camp, — feeling quiet only when sur- 
rounded by the rest of the party. 

My attendant demon did not leave 
me, I found; for now I heard the ques- 
tion asked, half-tauntingly,—“ Subjective 
or objective ?” l 

I asked myself, in reply, —“ Am I mad 
or sane ?” 

“ Quite sane, but with your eyes open- 
ed to something new!” was the instan- 
taneous reply. 
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On such expeditions, men get back to 
the primitive usages and conditions of 
humanity. We had arisen at daybreak 
darkness brought the disposition to rest. 
We arranged ourselves side by side on 
the couch of balsam and cedar boughs 
which the guides had spread on the 
ground of the camp, our feet to the’ fire, 
and all but myself soon slept. I lay a 
long time, excited, looking out through 
the open front of the camp at the stars 
which shone in through the trees, and 
even they seemed partakers of my new 
state of existence, and twinkled conscious- 
ly and confidentially, as to one who shar- 
ed the secret of their own existence and 
purposes. The pine-trees overhead had 
an added tone in their moanings, and in- 
deed everything, as I regarded it, seem- 
ed to manifest a new life, to become iden- 
tified with me: Nature and I had all 
things in common. I slept, at length,—a 
strange kind of sleep ; for when the guides 
awoke me, in the full daylight, I was con- 
scious of some one having talked with me 
through the night. 

In broad day, with my companions, and 
in motion, the influences of the previous 
evening seemed to withdraw themselves 
to a remote distance,—yet I was aware 
of their awaiting me when I should be 
unoccupied. The day was as brilliant, as 
tranquil as its predecessor, and the coun- 
cil decided that it should be devoted to a 
“ drive,” for we had eaten the last of our 
venison for breakfast. ‘The party were 
assigned their places at those points of 
the lake where the deer would be most 
likely to take the water, while my guide, 
Steve M , and myself went up Bog 
River, to start him. The river, a dark, 
sluggish stream, about fifty feet wide, the 
channel by which the Mud Lakes and 
Little Tupper’s Lake, with its connected 
lakes and ponds, empty into Tupper’s 
Lake, is a favorite feeding-ground with 
the deer, whose breakfast is made on the 
leaves of the Nuphar lutea which edge 
the stream. We surprised one, swim- 
ming around amongst the leaves, snatch- 
ing here and there the choicest of them, 
and when he turned to go out and rose 
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in the water, as his feet touched bottom, 
I gave him a ball without fatal effect, and 
landing, we put Carlo on the track, which 
was marked by occasional drops and clots 
of blood, and hearing him well off into 
the woods, and in that furious and deep 
bay which indicates close pursuit, we 
went. back to our boat and paddled up- 
stream to a run-way Steve knew of, 
where the deer sometimes crossed the 
river. We pushed the boat into the over- 
hanging alders which fringe the banks, 
leaning out into and over the water, and 
listened to the far-off bay of the hound. 
It died away and was entirely lost for a 
few minutes, and then came into hearing 
from the nearer side of the ridge, which 
lay back from the river a hundred rods 
or so, and I cocked my rifle while Steve 
silently pushed the boat out of the bushes, 
ready for a start, if the deer should “ wa- 
ter.” The baying receded again, and 
this time in the direction of the lake. 
The blood we had found on the trail 
was the bright, red, frothy blood which 
showed that the ball had passed through 
the lungs, and, as we knew that the deer 
would not run long before watering, we 
were sure that this would be his last turn 
and that he was making in earnest for 
the lake, where some of the boats would 
certainly catch him. 

The excitement of the hunt had 
brought me back to a natural state of 
feeling, and now, as I lay in the stern of 
the boat, drifting slowly down-stream, and 
looked up into the hazy blue sky, in the 
whole expanse of which appeared no 
fragment of cloud, and the softened sun- 
shine penetrated both soul and body, 
while the brain, lulled into lethargy by 
the unbroken silence and monotony of 
forest around, lost every trace of its 
midsummer madness,—I looked back to 
‘the state of the last evening as to a 
curious dream. I asked myself where- 
in it differed from a dream, and in- 
stantly my dæmon replied, “In no wise.” 
The instant reply surprised me, with- 
out startling me from my lethargy. I re- 
sponded, as a matter of course, “ But if 
no more than a dream, it amounts to 
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nothing.” It answered me, “ But when a 
man dreams wide awake ?” I pondered 
an instant, and it went on: “And how 
do you know that dreams are nothing? 
They are real while they last, and your 
waking life is no more ; you wake to one 
and sleep to the other. Which is the real, 
and which the false? since you assume 
that one is false.” I only asked myself 
again the eternal question, “ Objective or 
subjective ?” and the demon made no 
further suggestion. At this instant we 
heard the report of a gun from the 
lake. “That’s the Doctors shot-gun,” 
said Steve, and pulled energetically 
down-stream; for we knew, that, if the 
Doctor had fired, the deer had come 
in,—and if he had missed the first shot, 
he had a second barrel, which we should 
have heard from. 

Among the most charming cascades in 
the world is certainly that which Bog 
River makes where it falls into Tupper’s 
Lake. Its amber water, black in the 
deep channel above the fall, dividing 
into several small streams, slips with a 
plunge of, it may be, six feet over the 
granite rocks, into a broad, deep pool, 
round which tall pines stand, and over 
which two or three delicate-leaved white- 
birches lean, from which basin the waters 
plunge in the final foamy rush of thirty 
or forty feet over the irregularly broken 
ledge which makes the bold shore of the 
lake. Between the two points of rock 
which confine the stream is thrown a 
bridge, part of the military road from 
the Mohawk settlements to those on the 
St. Lawrence, built during the war of 
1812. On this bridge I waited until 
Steve had carried the boat around, 
when we reémbarked for the camp. 

Arriving at the landing, we found two 
of the guides dressing the Doctor’s deer, 
and the others preparing for dinner. As 
night came on my excitement returned, 
and I remained in the camp while the 
others went out on the lake—not from 
fear of such an experience as I had the 
night before, for I enjoyed the wild emo- 
tions, as one enjoys the raging of the 
sea around the rocks he stands on, with a 
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kind of tremulous apprehension,—but to 
see what effect the camp would produce 
on the state of feeling which I had begun 
to look at as something normal in my 
mental development. The rest of the 
party had gone out in two boats, and 
three of the guides, taking another, went 
on an excursion of their own; the two 
remaining, having cleared the supper- 
things away and lighted their pipes, were 
engaged in their tent, playing old sledge 
by the light of a single candle. There 
Was a race out on the lake, and a far-off 
merriment, with an occasional halloo, like 
a suggestion of a busy world somewhere, 
but all so softened and toned down that 
it did not jar on my tranquillity. There 
was a crackling fire of green logs as large 
as the guides could lift and lay on, and 
they simmered in the blaze, and lit up the 
surrounding tree-trunks and the over- 
hanging foliage, and faintly explored the 
recesses of the forest beyond. I lay on the 
blankets, and near to me seemed to sit 
my dæmon, ready to be questioned. 

At this instant there came a doubt of 
the theological position of my ghostly vis- 
a-vis, and I abruptly thought the ques- 
tion, “ Who are you?” 

“ Nobody,” replied the dæmon, oracu- 
larly. 

This I knew in one sense to be true; 
and I replied, “ But you know what I 
mean. Don’t trifle. Of what nature is 
your personality ?” 

“ Do you think,” it replied, “ that per- 
sonality is necessary to existence? We 
are spirit.” 

“ But wherein, save in the having or 
not having a body, do you differ from 
me?” 

“In all the consequences of that dif- 
ference.” 

“ Very well,—go on.” 

“ Don’t you see that without your cir- 
cumstances you are only half a being ?— 
that you are shaped by the action and 
reaction between your own mind and 
surrounding things, and that the body is 
the only medium of this action and reac- 
tion? Do you not see that without this 
there would haye been no consciousness 
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of self, and consequently neither individ- 
uality nor personality? Remove those 
circumstances by removing the body, 
and do you not remove personality ?” 

“But,” said I, “ you certainly have in- 
dividuality, and wherein does that differ 
from personality ?” 

“ Possibly you commit two mistakes,” 
replied the demon. “ As to the distinc- 
tion, it is one with a difference. You 
are personal to yourself, individual to 
others; and we, though individual to 
you, may be still impersonal. If spirit 
takes form from having something to 
act on, the fact that we act on you is 
sufficient, so far as you are concerned, 
to cause an individuality.” 

I hesitated, puzzled. 

It went on: “Don’t you see that the 
inertia of spirit is motion, as that of 
matter is rest? Now compare this uni- 
versal spirit to a river flowing tranquil- 
ly, and which in itself gives no evidence 
of motion, save when it meets with some 
inert point of resistance. This point of 
resistance has the effect of action in it- 
self, and you attribute to 7 all the eddies 
and ripples produced. You must see 
that your own immobility is the cause 
of the phenomena of life which give you 
your apparent existence ;—our individu- 
ality to you may be just as much the ef- 
fect of your personality ; you find us only 
responsive to your own mental state.” 

I was conscious of a sophistry some- 
where, but could not, for the life of me, 
detect it. I thought of the Tempter; I 
almost feared to listen to another word; 
but the dæmon seemed so fair, so ration- 
al, and, above all, so confident of truth, 
that I could not entertain my fears. 

“ But,” said I, finally, “if my person- 
ality is owing to my physical circum- 
stances, to my body and its immobility, 
what is the body itself owing to?” 

“ All physical or organic existence is 
owing to the antagonism between certain 
particles of matter, fixed and resistant, 
and the all-pervading, ever-flowing spir- 
it; the different inertia conflict, and end 
by combining in an organic being, since 
neither can be annihilated or transmut- 
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ed. Perhaps we can tell you, by-and-by, 
how this antagonism commences; at pres- 
ent, you would scarcely be able to com- 
prehend it clearly.” 

This I felt, for I was already getting 
confused with the questions that occurred 
to me as to the relations between spirit 
and matter. 

I asked once more, “ Have you never 
been personal, as I am ?—have you nev- 
er had a body and a name ?” 

“ Perhaps,” was the reply,—* but it 
must have been long since; and the tri- 
fling circumstances which you call life, 
with all their direct and recognizable 
effects, pass away so soon, that it is im- 
possible to recall anything of it. There 
seems a kind of consciousness when we 
have something to act against, as against 
your mind at the present moment; but 
as to name, and all that kind of distinc- 
tiveness, what is the use of it where there 
is no- possibility of confusion or mistake 
as to identity? We have said that we 
are spirit; and when we say that spirit 
is one and matter one, we have gone 
behind personal identity.” 

“ But,” asked I, “am I to lose my 
individual existence,—to become finally 
merged in a universal impersonality ? 
What, then, is the object of life?” ` 

“You see the plants and animals all 
around you growing up and passing 
away,—each entering its little orbit, and 
sweeping through this sphere of cogni- 
zance back again to the same mystery 
it emerged from; you never ask the 
question as to them, but for yourself 
you are anxious. If you had not been, 
would creation have been any less cre- 
ation ?—if you cease, will it not still 
be as great? Truly, though, your mis- 
take is one of too little, not of too 
much. You assume that the animals 
become nothing; but, truly, nothing dies. 
The very crystals into which all the so- 
called primitive substances are formed, 
‘and which are the first forms of organi- 
‘zation, have a spirit in them; for they 
obey something which inhabits and or- 
ganizes them. If you could decompose 
the erystal, would you annihilate the soul 
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which organized it? The plant absorbs 
the crystal, and it becomes a part of a 
higher organization, which could no more 
exist without its soul; and if the plant 
is cut down and cast into the oven, is 
the organic impulse food for the flames ? 
You, the animal, do but exist through 
the absorption of these vegetable sub- 
stances, and why should you not obey 
the analogical law of absorption and ag- 
gregation? You killed a deer to-day; 
—the flesh you will appropriate to sup- 
ply the wants of your own material or- 
ganization; but the life, the spirit which 
made that flesh a deer, in obedience to 
which that shell of external appearance 
is moulded,—you missed that. You can 
trace the body in its metamorphoses ; but 
for this impalpable, active, and only real 
part of the being,—it were folly to sup- 
pose it more perishable, more evanescent, 
than the matter of which it was master. 
And why should not you, as well as the 
deer, go back into the great Life from 
which you came? As to a purpose in 
creation, why should there be any other 
than that which existence always shows, 
—that of existing ?” 

I now began to notice that all the lead- 
ing ideas which the dæmon offered were 
put in the form of questions, as if from a 
cautious non-committalism, or as if it dar- 
ed not in so many words say that they 
were the absolute truth. I felt that there 
was another side to the matter, and was 
confident that I should detect the sophis- 
try of the dæmon ; but then I did not feel 
able to carry the conversation farther, and 
was sensible of a readiness on the part of 
my interlocutor to cease. I wondered at 
this, and if it implied weariness on its 
part, when it was replied,—* We answer 
to your own mind; of course, when that 
ceases to act, there ceases to be reaction.” 
I cried out in my own mind, in utter be- 
wilderment,—* Objective or subjective ?” 
and ceased my questionings. 

The camp-fire glowed splendidly through 
the overhanging branches and foliage, 
and I longed for a revel of light. I asked 
the guides to make a “blaze,” and, after 
a minute's delay and an ejaculation of 
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“ Game, to your high, low, jack,” they 
emerged from the tent and in a few 
minutes had cut down several small 
dead spruces and piled the tops on the 
fire, which flashed up through the pitchy, 
inflammable mass, and we had a pyro- 
technical display which startled the birds, 
that had gone to rest in the assurance 
of night, into a confused activity and 
clamor. The heat penetrated the camp 
and gave me a drowsiness which my dis- 
turbed repose of the night before rend- 
ered extremely grateful, and when the 
rest of the party returned from their row, 
I was asleep. 

It was determined, the next morning, 
in council, to move; and one of the guides 
having informed us of a newly-opened 
carry, by which we could cross from Lit- 
tle Tupper’s Lake, ten miles above us, 
directly to Forked Lake, and thence fol- 
lowing the usual route down the Raquette 
River and through Long Lake, we could 
reach Martin’s on Saranac Lake without 
retracing our steps, except over the short 
distance from the Raquette through the 
Saranac Lakes,—after breakfast, we hur- 
riedly packed up our traps and were off 
as early as might be. It is hard boating 
up the Bog River, and hard work both for 
guides and tourists. All the boats and 
baggage had to be carried three miles, 
on the backs of the guides, and, help 
them as much as we could, the day had 
drawn nearly to its close before we were 
fairly embarked on Little Tupper’s, and 
we had then nearly ten miles to go be- 
fore reaching Constable’s Camp, where 
we were to stop for the night. I worked 
hard all day, but in a kind of dream, as 
if the dead weight I carried with weari- 
ness were only the phantom of some- 
thing, and I were a fantasy carrying it; 
—the actual had become visionary, and 
my imaginings nudged me and jostled me 
almost off the path of reason. But I had 
no time for a séance with my demon. 
The next day I devoted with the guides 
to bushing out the carry across to Fork- 
ed Lake, about three and a half miles, 
through perfectly pathless woods; for we 
found Sam’s statements as to the carry 
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being chopped out entirely false ; only a 
blazed line existed; so all the guides, ex- 
cepf one, set to work with myself bushing 
and chopping out, while the other guide 
and the rest of the party spént the day in 
hunting. At the close of the day we had 
completed nearly two miles of the path, 
and returned to Constable’s Camp to 
sleep. The next day we succeeded in 
getting, the boats and baggage through to 
Bottle Pond, two and a half miles, and the 
whole party camped on the earry,—the 
guides anathematizing Sam, whose advice 
had led us on this road. The next after- 
noon found us afloat on Forked Lake, 
weary and glad to be in the sunlight 
on blue water again. Hard work and 
the excitement of responsibility in engi- 
neering our road-making operations had 
kept my visitor from dream-land away, 
and as we paddled leisurely down the 
beautiful lake,—one of the few yet un- 
touched by the lumbermen, — I felt a 
healthier tone of mind than I had known 
since we had entered the woods. As 
we ran out of one of the deep bays 
which constitute a large portion of the 
lake, into the principal sheet of water, 
one of the most perfectly beautiful 
mountain-views I have ever seen burst 
upon us. We looked down the lake 
to its outlet, five miles, between banks 
covered with tall pines, and far away in 
the hazy atmosphere a chain of blue 
peaks raised themselves sharp-edged 
against the sky. One singularly-shaped 
summit, far to the south, attracted my 
attention, and I was about to ask its 
name, when Steve called out, with the 
air of one who communicates something 
of more than ordinary significance, — 
“Blue Mountain!” The name, Steve's 
manner, and I know not what of myste- 
rious cause, gave to the place a strange 
importance. I felt a new and unaccount- 
able attraction to the mountain. Some 
enchantment seemed to be casting its 
glamour over me from that distance 
even. There was thenceforward no 
goal for my wanderings but the Blue 
Mountain. It is a solitary peak, one of 
the southernmost of the Adirondacks, of 
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a very quaint form, and lies in a circlet 
of lakes, three of which in a chain are 
named from the mountain. The way by 
which the mountain is reached is through 
these lakes, and their outlet, which emp- 
ties into Raquette Lake. I had deter- 
mined to remain in the woods some 
weeks, and now concluded to return, as 
soon as I had seen the rest of the party 
on their way home, and take up quarters 
on Raquette Lake for the rest of my stay. 

That night we camped at the foot of 
Forked Lake, and not one of the party 
will ever forget the thunder-storm that 
burst on us in our woods-encampment 
among the tall pines, two of which, near 
us, were struck by the lightning. I tried 
in vain, when we were quiet for the night, 
to get some information on the subject 
of my attraction to the Blue Mountain. 
My demon appeared remote and made 
no responses. It seemed as if, knowing 
my resolution to stay alone there, it had 
resolved to be silent until I was with- 
out any cause for interruption of our col- 
loquies. : Save the consciousness of its 
remote attendance, I felt no recurrence 
of my past experience, until, having seen 
my friends on the road to civilization 
again, I left Martin’s with Steve and 
Carlo for my quarters on the Raquette. 
We hurried back up the river as fast as 
four strong arms could propel our light 
boat, and resting, the second night, at 
Wilbur's, on Raquette Lake, I the next 
morning selected a site for a camp, where 
we built a neat little bark-house, proof 
against all discomforts of an elemental 
character, and that night I rested under 
my own roof, squatter though I was. The 
dæmon seemed in no haste to renew our 
former intimate intercourse,—for what 
reason I could not divine; but a few 
days after my settling, days spent in ex- 
ploring and planning, it resumed sudden- 
ly its functions. It came to me out on 
the lake, where I had paddled to enjoy 
the starlight in the delicious evening, 
when the sky was filled with luminous 
vapor, through which the stars struggled 
dimly, and in which the landscape was 
almost as clearly visible as by moonlight. 
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“ Well!” said I, familiarly, as I felt it 
take its place by my side, “ you have 
come back.” _ 

“ Come back!” it replied; “ will you 
never get beyond your miserable ideas of 
space, and learn that there is no separa- 
tion but that of feeling, no nearness but 
that of sympathy? If you had cared 
enough for us, we should have been with 
you constantly.” ~ 

I was anxious to get to the subject of 
present interest, and did not stop to dis- 
cuss a point which, in one, and the high- 
est sense, I admitted. 

“ What,” I asked, “was that impulse 
which urged me to go to the Blue Moun- 
tain? Shall I find there anything su- 
pernatural ? ” 

“ Anything supernatural? What is 
there above Nature, or outside of it?” 

“ But nothing is without cause; and 
for an emotion so strong as I experienced, 
on the sight of those mountains, there 
must have been one.” 

“ Very likely! if you go after it, you 
will find it. You probably expect to find 
some beautiful enchantress keeping her 
court on the mountain-top, and a suite 
of fairies.” 

I started, for, absurd as it may seem, 
that very idea, half-formed, undeveloped 
from very shame at my superstition, had 
rested in my mind. 

“ And,” said I, at a loss what to say, 
“are there no such things possible ?” 

“ All things are possible to the imagi- 
nation.” 

“ To create ?” 

“ Most certainly! Is not creation the 
act of bringing into existence ? and does 
not your Hamlet exist as immortally as 
your Shakspeare? The only true ex- 
istence, is it not that of the Idea? Have 
you not seen the pines transfigured ?” 

“ And if I imagined a race of fairies 
inhabiting the Blue Mountain, should I 
find them ?” 

“ If you imagined them, yes! But the 
imagination is not voluntary; it works 
to supply a necessity ; its function is cre- 
ation, and creation is needed only to fill 
a vacuum. The wild Arab, feeling his 
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own’ insignificance, and comprehending 
the necessity for a Creating Power, finds 
between himself and that Power, which 
to him, as to you the other day, assumes 
a personality, an immense distance, and 
fills the space with a race half divine, 
half human. It was the necessity for the 
fairy which created the fairy. You do 
not feel the same distance between your- 
self and a Creator, and so you do not 
call into existence a creative race of the 
same character; but has not your own 
imagination furnished you with images to 
which you may give your reverence? It 
may be that you diminish that distance 
by degrading the Great First Cause to an 
image of your personality, and so are not 
so wise as the Arab, who at once admits 
it to be unatiainable. Each man shapes 
that which he looks up to by his desires 
or fears, and these in their turn are the 
results of his degree of development.” 

“But God, is not He the Supreme 
Creator ?” 

“Ts it not as we said, that you measure 
the Supreme by yourself? Can you not 
comprehend a supreme law, an order 
which controls all things ?” 

In my meditations this doubt had often 
presented itself to me, and I had as often 
put it resolutely aside; but now to hear it 
urged on me in this way from this mys- 
terious presence troubled me, and I 


shrank from further discussion of the - 


topic. I earnestly desired a fuller knowl- 
edge of the nature of my colloquist. 

“ Tell me,” said I, “do you not take 
cognizance of my personality ?—do you 
read my past and my future?” 

“Your past and future are contained 
in your present. Who can analyze what 
you are can see the things which made 
you such; for effect contains its cause ;— 
to see the future, it needs only to know 
the laws which govern all things. It is 
a simple problem: you being given, with 
the inevitable tendencies to which you 
are subject, the result is your future ; the 
flight of one of your rifle-balls cannot be 
calculated with greater certainty.” 

“ But how shall we know those laws ?” 
said I. 
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“You contain them all, for you are 
the result of them; and they are always 
the same,—not one code for your begin- 
ning, and another for your continuance. 
Man is the complete embodiment of all 
the laws thus far developed, and you 
have only to know yourself to know the 
history of creation.” 

This I could not gainsay, and my mind, 
wearied, declined to ask further. I re- 
turned to camp and went to sleep. 

Several days passed without any re- 
markable progress in my knowledge of 
this strange being, though I found my- 
self growing more and more sensitive to 
the presence of it each day; and at the 
same time the incomprehensible sympa- 
thy with Nature, for I know not what 
else to call it, seemed growing stronger 
and more startling in the effects it pro- 
duced on the landscape. The influence 
was no longer confined to twilight, but 
made noon-day mystical; and I began to 
hear strange sounds and words spoken 
by disembodied voices,—not like that of 
my demon, but unaccompanied by any 
feeling of personal presence connected 
therewith. It seemed as if the vibra- 
tions shaped themselves into words, some 
of them of singular significance. I heard 
my name called, andithe strangest laughs 
on the lake at night. My dæmon seem- 
ed averse to answering any questions on 
the topic of these illusions. The only 
reply was,—* You would be wiser, not 
knowing too much.” 

Ere many days of this solitary life 
had passed, I found my whole existence 
taken up by my fantasies. I determin- 
ed to make my excursion to the Blue 
Mountain, and, sending Steve down to 
the post-office, a three-days’ journey, I 
took the boat, with Carlo and my rifle, 
and pushed off. The outlet of the Blue 
Mountain Lakes is like all the Adiron- 
dack streams, dark and shut in by 
forest, which scarcely permits landing 
anywhere. Now and then a log fallen 
into the water compels the voyager to 
get out and lift his boat over; then a 
shallow rapid must be dragged over; 
and when the stream is clear of obstruc- 
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tion, it is too narrow for any mode of 
propulsion but poling or paddling. 

I had worked several weary hours, and 
the sun had passed the meridian, when 
I emerged from the forest into a wild, 
swampy flat,— wild meadow,” the guides 
call it,—through which the stream wound, 
and around which was a growth of tall 
larches backed by pines. Where the 
brook seemed to re€nter the wood on the 
opposite side, stood two immense pines, 
like sentinels, and such they became to 
me ; and they looked grim and threaten- 
ing, with their huge arms reaching over 
the gateway. I drew my boat up on the 
boggy shore at the foot of a solitary tam- 
arack, into which I climbed as high as I 
could to look over the wood beyond. 

Never shall I forget what I saw from 
that swaying look-out. Before me was 
the mountain, perhaps five miles away, 
covered with dense forest to within a few 
hundred feet of the summit, which showed 
bare rock with firs clinging in the clefts 
and on the tables, and which was crowned 
by a walled city, the parapet of whose walls 
cut with a sharp, straight line against the 
sky, and beyond showed spire and turret 
and the tops of tall trees. The walls 
must have been at least a hundred and 
fifty feet high, and I could see here and 
there between the group of firs traces 
of a road coming down the mountain- 
side. And I heard one of those mocking 
voices say, “ The city of silence !”—noth- 
ing more. I felt strongly tempted to start 
on a flight through the air towards the 
city, and why I did not launch forth on 
the impulse I know not. My blood rushed 
through my veins with maddest energy, 
and my brain seemed to have been re- 
placed by some ethereal substance, and 
to be capable of floating me off as if it 
were a balloon. Yet I clung and looked, 
my whole soul in my eyes, and had no 
thought of losing the spectacle for an 
instant, even were it to reach the city 
itself. The glorious glamour of that place 
and moment, who ean comprehend it? 
The wind swung my tree-top to and fro, 
and I climbed up until the tree bent with 
my weight like a twig under a bird’s. 
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Presently I heard bells and strains of 
music, as though all the military bands 
in the city were coming together on the 
walls ; and the sounds rose and fell with 
the wind,—one moment entirely lost, an- 
other full and triumphant. Then I heard 
the sound of hunting-horns and the bay- 
ing of a pack of hounds, deep-mouthed, as 
if a hunting-party were coming down the 
mountain-side. Nearer and nearer they 
came, and I heard merry laughing and 
shouting as they swept through the valley. 
I feared for a moment that they would 
find me there, and drive me, intruding, 
from the enchanted land. 

But I must fathom the mystery, let 
what would come. I descended the tree, 
and when I had reached the boat again 
I found the whole thing changed. I 
understood that my city was only gran- 
ite and fir-trees, and my music only the 
wind in the tree-tops. The reaction was 
sickening; the sunshine seemed dull and 
cold after the lost glory of that en- 
chantment. The Blue Mountain was 
reached, its destiny fulfilled for me, and 
I returned to my camp, sick at heart, 
as one who has had a dear illusion dis- 
pelled. 

The next day my mind was unusually 
calm and clear. I asked my demon 
what was the meaning of the enchant- 
ment of yesterday. 

“Tt was a freak of your imagination,” 
it replied. 

“But what is this imagination, then, 
which, being a faculty of my own, yet 
masters my reason ?” 

“Not at all a faculty, but your very 
highest self, your own life in creative 
activity. Your reason is a faculty, and 
is subordinate to the purposes of your 
imagination. If, instead of regarding 
imagination as a pendant to your men- 
tal organization, you take it for what it 
is, a function, and the noblest one your 
mind knows, you will see at once why 
it is that it works unconsciously, just as 
you live unconsciously and involuntarily. 
Men set their reason and feeling to sub- 
due what they consider a treacherous ele- 
ment in themselves; they succeed only 
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in dwarfing their natures, and imagina- 
tion is inert while reason controls; but 
when reason rests in sleep, and you cease 
to live to the external world, imagination 
resumes its normal power. You dream; 
—it is only the revival of that which you 
smother when you are awake. You con- 
sider the sights and sounds of yesterday 
follies ; you reason ;—imagination demon- 
strates its power by overturning your 
reason and deceiving your very senses.” 

“ You speak of its creations ; I under- 
stand this in a certain sense; but if these 
were such, should not they have perma- 
nence ? and can anything created per- 
ish ? ” 

“ Nonsense ! what will these trees be 
to-morrow ? and the rocks you sit on, are 
they not changing to vegetation under 
you? The only creation is that of ideas; 
things are thin shadows. If man is not 
creative, he is still undeveloped.” 

“ But is not such an assumption trench- 
ing on the supremacy of God?” I asked. 

“ What do you understand by ‘God?’” 

“ An infinitely wise and loving Con- 
troller of events, of course,” I replied. 

“Did you ever find any one whose 
ideas on the subject agreed with yours ?” 

“ Not entirely.” 

“Then your God is not the same as 
the God of other men; from the Fee- 
Jeean to the Christian there is a wide 
range. Of course there is a first great 
principle of life; but this personality you 
all worship, is it not a creation ? ” 
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I now felt this to be the great point of 
the dæmon’s urging ; it recurred too often 
not to be designed. Led on by the soph- 
istry of my tempter, I had floated uncon- 
sciously to this issue, practically admit- 
ting all; but when this suggestion stood 
completely unclothed before me, my soul 
rose in horror at the abyss before it. For 
an instant all was chaos, and the very 
order of Nature seemed disorder. Life 
and light vanished from the face of the 
earth; my night made all things dead 
and dark. A universe without a God! 
Creation seemed to me for that moment 
but a galvanized corse. What my emo- 
tions were no human being who has not 
felt them ean conceive. My first impulse 
was to suicide ; with the next I cried from 
the depths of my despair, “ God deliver 
me from the body of this death!” It was 
but a moment,—and there came, in the 
place of the cold questioning voice of 
my demon, one of ineffable music, re- 
peating words familiar to me from child- 
hood, words linked to everything loved 
and lovely in my past :— Ye believe in 
God, believe also in me.” ‘The hot tears 
for another moment blotted out the world 
from sight. I said once more to the 
questioner, “ Now who are you?” 

“Your own doubts,” was the reply ; 
and it seemed as if only I spoke to my- 
self. 

Since that day I have never reasoned 
with my doubts, never doubted my im- 
agination. 


WELL. 


Swret-vorcrp Hope, thy fine discourse 
Foretold not half life’s good to me ; 


Thy painter, Fancy, 


hath not force 


To show how sweet it is to be! 
Thy witching dream 
And pictured scheme 
To match the fact still want the power; . 
Thy promise brave 
From birth to grave 
Life’s boon may beggar in an hour. 
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Ask and receive,—'tis sweetly said ; 
Yet what to plead for know I not ; 
For Wish is worsted, Hope o’ersped, 
And aye to thanks returns my thought. 
If I would pray, 
Tve nought to say 
But this, that God may be God still, 
For Him to live 
Is still to give, 
And sweeter than my wish his will. 


O wealth of life beyond all bound! 
Eternity each moment given! 
What plummet may the Present sound ? 
Who promises a future heaven ? 
Or glad, or grieved, 
Oppressed, relieved, 
In blackest night, or brightest day, 
Still pours the flood 
Of golden good, 
And more than heartfull fills me aye. 


My wealth is common ; I possess 
No petty province, but the whole ; 
What’s mine alone is mine far less 
Than treasure shared by every soul. 
Talk not of store, 
Millions or more,— 
Of values which the purse may hold,— 
But this divine ! 
I own the mine 
Whose grains outweigh a planet's gold. 


I have a stake in every star, 
In every beam that fills the day ; 
All hearts of men my coffers are, 
My ores arterial tides convey ; 
The fields, the skies, 
And sweet replies 
Of thought to thought are my gold-dust,— 
The oaks, the brooks, 
And speaking looks 
Of lovers’ faith and friendship’s trust. 


Life’s youngest tides joy-brimming flow 
For him who lives above all years, 
Who all-immortal makes the Now, 
And is not ta’en in Time’s arrears 
His life’s a hymn 
The seraphim 
Might hark to hear or help to sing, 
And to his soul 
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_ The boundless whole 
Its bounty all doth daily bring. 


“ All mine is thine,” the sky-soul saith ; 


“ The wealth I am, must thou become: 
Richer and richer, breath by breath,— 


Ww 


Immortal gain, immortal room !” 


And since all his 


Mine also is, 


Life’s gift outruns my fancies far, 
And drowns the dream 


In larger stream, 


As morning drinks the morning-star. 


THE BIRDS OF THE PASTURE AND FOREST. 


HE who has always lived in the city or 
its suburbs, who has seldom visited the 
interior except for purposes of trade, and 
whose walks have not often extended be- 
yond those roads which are bordered on 
each side by shops and dwelling-houses, 
may never have heard the birds that 
form the subject of this sketch. These 
are the birds of the pasture and forest,— 
those shy, melodious warblers, who sing 
only in the ancient haunts of the Dryads, 
and of those nymphs who waited upon 
Diana in her hunting-excursions, but who 
are now recognized only by the beautiful 
plants which, with unseen hands, they 
rear in the former abodes of the celestial 
huntress. These birds have not probably 
multiplied, like the familiar birds, with 
the increase of human population and 
the extension of agriculture. They were 
perhaps as numerous in the days of King 
Philip as they are now. Though they do 
not shun mankind, they keep aloof from 
cultivated grounds, living chiefly in the 
deep wood or on the edge of the forest, 
and in the bushy pasture. 

There is a peculiar wildness in the 
songs of this class of birds, that awakens 
a delightful mood of mind, similar to that 
which is excited by reading the figura- 
tive lyrics of a romantic age. This feel- 
ing is, undoubtedly, to a certain extent, 
the effect of association. Having always 
heard their notes in rude, wild, and wood- 


ed places, they never fail to bring this 
kind of scenery vividly before the imag- 
ination, and their voices affect us like the 
sounds of mountain-streams. There is a 
little Sparrow which I often hear about 
the shores of unfrequented ponds, and in 
their untrodden islets, and never in any 
other situations. The sound of his voice, 
therefore, always enhances the sensa- 
tion of rude solitude with which I con- 
template this wild and desolate scenery. 
We often see him perched upon a dead 
tree that stands in the water, a few rods 
from the shore, apparently watching our 
angling operations from his leafless perch, 
where he sings so sweetly, that the very 
desolation of the scene borrows a charm 
from his voice that renders every object 
delightful. This bird I believe to be the 
Fringilla palustris of Wilson. 

It is certain that the notes of the soli- 
tary birds, compared with those of the 
Robin and Linnet, excite a different class 
of sensations. I can imagine that there 
is a similar difference in the flavors of a 
cherry and a cranberry. If the former is 
sweeter, the latter has a spicy zest that is 
peculiar to what we call natural fruit. 
The effect is the same, however, whether ° 
it be attributable to some intrinsic qual- 
ity, or to association, which is indeed the 
source of some of the must delightful 
‘emotions of the human soul. 

Nature hag made all her scenes, and 
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the sights and sounds that accompany” 
them, more lovely, by causing them 
to be respectively suggestive of a cer- 
tain class of sensations. The birds of 
the pasture and forest are not frequent 
enough in cultivated places to be associ- 
ated with the garden or village inclosure. 


Nature has confined particular birds and ` 


animals to certain localities, and thereby 
adds a poetic and a picturesque attrac- 
tion to their features. There are: also 
certain flowers that cannot be cultivated 
in the garden, as if they were designed 
for the exclusive adornment of those se- 
cluded arbors which the spade and the 
plough have never profaned. Here flow- 
ers grow which are too holy for culture, 
and birds sing whose voices were never 
heard in the cage of the voluptuary, and 
whose tones inspire us with a sense of 
freedom known only to those who often 
retire from the world, to live in religious 
communion with Nature. 

When the flowers of early summer 
are gone, and the graceful neottia is seen 
in the meadows, extending its spiral clus- 
ters among the nodding grasses,—when 
the purple orchis is glowing in the wet 
grounds, and the roadsides are gleaming 
with the yellow blossoms of the hyperi- 
cum, the merry voice of the Bobolink has 
ceased, and many other familiar birds 
have become almost silent. At this time, 
if we stroll away from the farm and the 
orchard into more retired and wooded 
haunts, we may hear, at all times of the 
day and at frequent intervals, the pen- 
sive and melodious notes of the Wood- 
Sparrow, who sings as if he were delight- 
ed at being left almost alone to warble 
and complain to the benevolent deities 
of the grove. He who in his youth has 
made frequent visits to these pleasant 
and solitary places, and wished that he 
could live and love forever among the 
wild-roses, the blushing azaleas, the red 
» summer-lilies, and the thousands of beau- 
tiful and sweet-scented flowers that spring 
up among the various spicy and fruit- 
bearing shrubs which unite to form a 
genuine huckleberry-pasture,— he only, 
knows the unspeakable delights which 
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are awakened by the sweet, simple notes 
of’ this little warbler. 

The Wood-Sparrow (Fringilla pusilla) 
is somewhat less than a Canary, with a 
chestnut-colored crown ; above of a gray- 
ish brown hue, and dusky white beneath. 
Though he does not seem to be a shy 
bird, I have never seen him in cultivated 
grounds, and the inmates of solitary cot- 
tages alone are privileged to hear his 
notes from their windows. He loves the 
hills which are half covered with young 
pines, viburnums, cornels, and huckle- 
berry-bushes, and feeds upon the seeds 
of grasses and wild lettuce, with occa- 
sional repasts of insects and berries. 

His notes are sweet and plaintive, sel- 
dom consisting of more than one strain. 
He commences slowly, as if repeating the 
syllable, de de de de deeded T@ Aaa 
d r r r’,—increasing in rapidity, and at 
the same time rising as it were by semi- 
tones, or chromatically, to about a major 
fourth on the scale. In midsummer, 
when this bird is most musical, he occa- 
sionally lengthens his song by alternately 
ascending and descending, interposing a 
few chirping notes between the ascend- 
ing and descending series. The song 
loses a part of its simplicity, and, as it 
seems to me, is not improved by this va- 
riation. 

While listening to the notes of the 
Wood-Sparrow, we are continually sa- 
luted by the agreeable, though less musi- 
cal song of the Chewink, or Ground-Rob- 
in,—a bird that frequents similar places. 
This is a very beautiful bird, elegantly 
spotted with white, red, and black,—the 
female being of a bright bay color where 
the male is red. Every rambler knows 
him, not only by his plumage and his pe- 
culiar note, but also by his singular habit 
of lurking about among the bushes, ap- 
pearing and disappearing like a squirrel, 
and watching all our movements. Though 
he does not avoid our company, it is with 
difficulty that a marksman can obtain 
a good aim at him, so rapidly does he ~ 
change his position among the leaves and 
branches. In this habit he resembles the 
Wren. While we are watching his mo- 
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tions, he pauses. in his song, and utters 
that. peculiar note of complaint from 
which he has derived his name, Chewink, 
though-the sound he. utters is more. like 
chewee, accenting the second syllable. 

The Chewink (Fringilla erythrophthal- 
ma) is a very constant singer during four 
months of the year, from the middle of 
April. He is very untiring’ in his. lays, 
seldom: resting for any considerable time 
from morning till night, being never 
weary in rain or in sunshine, or at noon- 
day in the hottest weather of the season. 
His song consists of two long notes, the 
first about a third above the second, and 
the last part is made up of several rapid- 
ly uttered notes about one tone below the 
first- note. 

There is an expression of great cheer- 
fulness in these notes ; but music, like po- 
etry, must be somewhat plaintive in. its 
charaeter, to take strong hold of the feel- 
ings. I have never known a person. to 
be affected by these notes as. by those 
of the Wood-Sparrow. While engaged 
in singing, the Chewink is usually perch- 
ed ón the lower branch of a tree, near 
the. edge of a wood, or on the top of a 
tall bush. He is a true forest-bird, and 
builds his nest in the thickets that con- 
ceal the boundaries of the wood. 

The notes of the Chewink and his gen- 
eral appearance and habits are well cal- 
culated to render him conspicuous, and 
they cause him to be always noticed and 
remembered. Our birds are like our men 
of genius. As in the literary world there 
is.a description of talent that must be dis- 
covered and pointed out by an observing 
few, before the great mass can under- 
stand it or even know its existence,— 
so the sweetest songsters of the wood are 
unknown to the mass of the community, 
while many very ordinary performers, 
whose talents are conspicuous, are uni- 
versally known and admired. 

As we advance into the wood, if it be 
near mid-day, or before the decline of the 
sún, the notes of two small birds will be 
sure to attract our attention. These notes 
are very similar, and as slender and 
piercing as the chirp of a grasshopper, 
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being distinguished. from: the latter only 
by a different and more pleasing modula- 
tion. The birds to which I refer are- the 
Red Start (Muscicapa ruticilla) and the 
Speckled Creeper (Sylvia varia). The 
first is the more rarely seen of the two, 
being a bird of the deep forest, and shun- 
ning observation by hiding himself in the 
most obscure parts of the wood. In gen- 
eral. appearance, and in the color. of his 
plumage, he bears a resemblance to the 
Ground-Robin, though not. more than 
half his size. He lives entirely on in- 
sects, catching’ them while they, are flying 
in the air. 

His song is similar to that of the Sum- 
mer Yellow-Bird, so common in our gar- 
dens among the fruit-trees, but it is more 
shrill and feeble. The Creeper’s song 
does not: differ from it more than the 
songs of different individuals of the same 
species may differ. This bird may ‘be 
seen creeping like a Woodpecker around 
the branches of trees, feeding upon the 
grubs and. insects that are lodged upon 
the bark. He often leaves the forest, 
and may be seen busily searching the 
trees in the orchard and garden. The 
restless activity of the birds of this spe- 
cies affords a proof of the countless myri- 
ads of insects that must be destroyed. by 
them in the course of one season,—in- 
sects which, if not kept in check by these 
and other small birds, would multiply to 
such an extreme as to render the earth 
uninhabitable by man. 

While listening with close attention to 
the slender notes of either of the last- 
named birds, often hardly audible amidst 


‘the din of grasshoppers, the rustling of 


leaves, and the sighing of winds among 
the tall oaken boughs, suddenly the wood 
resounds with a loud, shrill song, like the 
sharpest notes of the Canary. The bird 
that startles one with this vociferous note 
is the Oven-Bird, (Turdus aurocapillus,), 
or Golden-Crowned Thrush. It is the 
smallest of the Thrushes, is confined. ex- 
clusively to the wood, and when singing 
is particularly partial to noon-day. There 
is no melody in his song, He begins 
rather low, increasing in loudness as he 
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proceeds, until the last notes are so loud 
as to seem almost in our immediate pres- 
ence. He might be supposed to utter 
the words, I see, I see, I see, ete.,—em- 
phasizing the first word, and repeating 
the words six or eight times, louder and 
louder with each repetition. No other 
bird equals this little Thrush in the em- 
phasis with which he delivers his brief 
communication. His notes are associ- 
ated with summer noon-days in the deep 
woods, and, when bursting upon the ear 
in the silence of noon, they disperse all 
melancholy thoughts, and inspire one 
with a vivid consciousness of life. 

The most remarkable thing connected 
with the history of this bird is his oven- 
shaped nest. It is commonly placed on 
the ground, under a knoll of moss or a 
tuft of grass and bushes, and is formed 
almost entirely of long grass neatly wo- 
ven. It is covered with a roof of the 
same materials, and a round opening is 
made at the side, for the bird’s entrance. 
The nest is so ingeniously covered with 
grass and disguised with the appearance 
of the general surface around it, that it 
is very seldom discovered. The Cow- 
Bunting, however, is able to find it, and 
often selects it as a depository for its own 
eggs. 

Those who are addicted to rambling in 
pursuit of natural curiosities may have 
observed that pine;woods are remarkable 
‘for certain collections of mosses which 
:have cushioned a projecting rock or the 
decayed stump of a tree. When weary 
with heat and exercise, it is delightful to 
-sit down upon one of these green velvet- 
red couches and take note of the objects 
‘immediately around us. We are then 
prepared to hear the least sound that 
‘invades our retreat. Some of the sweet- 
est notes ever uttered in the wood are 
distinctly heard only at such times; for 
when we are passing over the rustling 
leaves, the noise made by our progress 
‘interferes with the perfect recognition of 
all delicate sounds, ` It was when thus 
reclining, after half a day’s search for 
‘owers, under the grateful shade of a 
\pine-tree, now watching the white clouds 
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that sent a brighter day-beam into these 
dark recesses, as they passed luminously 
overhead, and then noting the peculiar 
mapping of the grounds underneath the 
wood, diversified with mosses in swelling 
knolls, little islets of fern, and parterres 
of ginsengs and Solomon’s-seals,—in one 
of these cloisters of the forest, I was 
first greeted by the pensive note of the 
Green Warbler, as he seemed to utter 
in supplicatory tones, very slowly modu- 
lated, “ Hear me, Saint Theresa!” This 
strain, as I have observed many times 
since, is, at certain hours, repeated con- 
stantly for ten minutes at a time, and it 
is one of those melodious sounds that 
seem to belong exclusively to solitude. 
The Green Warbler (Sylvia virens) is 
a small bird, and though his notes may 
be familiar to all who have been aceus- 
tomed to strolling in the woods, the spe- 
cies is not numerous in Massachusetts, 
the greater number retiring farther north 
in the breeding-season. Nuttall remarks 
in reference to this bird, “ His simple, 
rather drawling, and somewhat plaintive 
song, uttered at short intervals, resembled 
the syllables ’te dé teritscd, sometimes te 
derisca, pronounced pretty loud and slow, 
and the tones proceeded from high to 
low. In the intervals, he was perpetually 
busied in catching small eynips, and oth- 
er kinds of flies, — keeping up a smart 
snapping of his bill, almost similar to the 
noise made by knocking pebbles togeth- 
er.” There is a plaintive expression in 
this musical supplication, that is apparent 
to all who hear it, no less than if the bird 
were truly offering prayers to some tute- 
lary deity. It is difficult, in many cases, 
to determine why a certain combination 
of sounds should affect one with an emo- 
tion of sadness, while another, under the 
same circumstances, produces a feeling 
of joy. This is a part of the philosophy 
of music which has not been explained. 
While treating of the Sylvias, I must 
not omit to notice one of the most im- 
portant of the tribe, and one with which 
almost everybody is acquainted,—the Ma- 
ryland Yellow-Throat (Sylvia | trichas). 
This species is quite common and famil- 
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iar. He is most frequently seen in a wil- 
low-grove that borders a stream, or in 
the shrubbery of moist and low grounds. 
The angler is greeted by his notes on 
the rushy borders of a pond, and the bot- 
anist listens to them when hunting for 
those rose-plants that hide themselves 
under dripping rocks in some wooded 
ravine. The song of the Yellow-Throat 
resemblés that of the Warbling Vireo, 
delivered with somewhat more precision, 
as if he were saying, I see you, I see 
you, I see you. His notes are simply 
lively and agreeable; there is nothing 
plaintive about them. The bird, ma 
ever, is very attractive in his appear- 
ance, being of a bright olive-color above, 
with a yellow throat and breast, and a 
black band extending from the nostrils 
over the eye. This black band and the 
yellow throat are the marks by which he 
is most easily identified. The Yellow- 
Throat remains tuneful till near the last 
week in August. 

But if we leave the wood while those 
above described are the only singing- 
birds we have heard, we have either 
returned too soon, or we did not pene- 
trate deeply enough into the forest. The 
‘Wood-Sparrow prepared our ears for a 
concert more delightful than the Red 
Start or the Yellow-Throat are capable 
of presenting, and we have spent our 
time almost in vain, if we have not heard 
the song of the Wood-Thrush (Turdus 
melodus). His notes are not startling 
or conspicuous; some dull ears might 
not hear them, though poured forth only 
a few rods distant, if their attention were 
‘not directed to them. Yet they are loud, 
liquid, and sonorous, and they fail to at- 
tract attention only on account of the 
long pauses between the different strains. 
We must link all these strains together 
to enjoy the full pleasure which the song 
of this bird is capable of affording, though 
any single strain alone is sufficient to en- 
title the bird to considerable reputation 
as a songster. 

‘The song of the Wood-Thrush consists 
of about eight or ten different strains, 
rach of considerable length. After each 
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strain the bird makes a pause of about 


three or four seconds. I think the ef- 
fect of this sylvan music is somewhat di- 
minished by the length of the pauses or 
rests. It may be said, howeV¥er, that dur- 
ing each pause our susceptibility is in- 
creased, and we are thus prepared to be 
more deeply affected by the next notes. 
Whether the one or the other opinion be 
correct, it is certain that any one who 
stops to listen to this bird will become 
spellbound, and deaf to almost every 
other sound in the grove, as if his ears 
were enchained to the song of the Siren. 
The Wood-Thrush sings at almost all 
hours of the day, though seldom after 
sunset. He delights in a dusky retreat, 
and is evidently inspired by solitude, 
singing no less in gloomy weather than 
in sunshine. Late in August, when oth- 
er birds have mostly become silent, he 
is sometimes the only songster in the 
wood. There is a liquid sound in his 
tones that slightly resembles that of a 
glassichord ; though in some parts of the 
country he has received the name of 
Fife-Bird, from the clearness of his into- 
nations. By many persons this species 
is called the Hermit-Thrush. ' 
The Veery (Turdus Wilsonii) has 
many habits like those of the Wood- 
Thrush, and some similarity of song. He 
is about the size of a Blue-Bird, and re- 
sembles the Red Thrush, except that the 
brown of his back is slightly tinged with 
olive. He arrives early in May, and is 
first heard to sing during some part of 
the second week of that month, when 
the song of the Bobolink commences. 
He is not one of our familiar birds; 
and unless we live in close proximity 
to a wood that is haunted by a stream, 
we shall never hear his voice from our 
doors or windows. He sings neither 
in the orchard, nor the garden, nor in 
the suburbs of the city. He shuns the 
exhibitions of art, and reserves his wild 
notes for those who frequent the inner 
sanctuary of the groves. All who have 
once become familiar with his song await 
his arrival with impatience, and take note 
of his silence in midsummer with regret. 
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Until this little bird has arrived, J always 
feel as an audience do.ata concert, before 
the. chief singer has made her. appear- 
ance, while the other performers are 
vainly endeavoring to soothe them by 
their inferior attempts, 

This bird is more retiring, than any 
other important singing-bird, except. the 
Wood-Thrush,—being heard only in soli- 
tary groves, and usually in the vicinity 
of a pond or stream. Here, especially 
after sunset, he pours forth his. brilliant 
and melancholy strains with a peculiar 
cadence, and fills the whole forest with 
sound. It seems as if the echoes were 
delighted with his notes, and took pleas- 
ure in passing them round with multiplied 
reyerberations. I am confident this bird 
refrains from singing when others are 
the most vocal, from the pleasure he feels 
in listening either to his own notes, or to 
the melodious responses which others of 
his own kindred repeat in different parts 
of the wood.. Hence he chooses the dusk 
of evening for his vocal hour, when the 
little chirping birds are mostly silent, 
that their voices may not interrupt his 
chant. At this hour, during a period of 
nine or ten weeks, he charms the evening 
with his strains, and often prolongs them 
in still weather till after dusk, and whis- 
pers them sweetly into the ear of night. 

No bird of his’ size has more strength 
of voice; but his song, though loud, is 
modulated with such a sweet and flowing 
cadence, that it comes to the ear with all 
the mellowness of the softest warbling. 
It would be difficult to describe his song. 
It seems at first to be wanting in variety. 
I was long of this opinion, though I was 
puzzled to account for its pleasing and 
extraordinary effect on the mind of the 
listener. The song, of the Veery con- 
sists of five distinct strains or bars. They 
might, perhaps, be represented on the mu- 
sical staff, by commencing the first note 

„on. D above the staff and sliding down 
„with a trill to C. one fifth below. The 
second, third, fourth, and fifth bars are 
repetitions of the first, except that each 
commences and ends a few tones lower 
than the preceding. 
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Were we to attempt to. perform: these 
notes with an instrument adapted to the 
purpose, we should probably fail,. from 
the difficulty of imitating the peculiar 
trilling of the notes, and the liquid ven- 
triloquial sounds at the- conclusion of 
each strain. The. whole is- warbled. in 
such a manner as to produce upon the 
ear the effect of harmony. It seems as 
if we heard two or three concordant 
notes at the same moment. I have never 
noticed this effect in the song of any 
other bird. I should judge that it might 
be produced by the rapid descent from 
the commencing note of each strain to 
the last note about a fourth or fifth be- 
low, the latter being heard simultaneously 
with the reverberation of the first note. 

Another remarkable quality of the 
song is a union of brilliancy and plain- 
tiveness. The first effect is produced by 
the commencing notes of each strain, 
which are sudden and on a high key; the 
second, by the graceful chromatic slide to 
the termination, which is inimitable and 
exceedingly solemn. I have sometimes 
thought that a part of the delightful in- 
fluence of these notes might be attribu- 
table to the cloistered situations from 
which they were delivered. But I have 
oceasionally heard them while the bird 
was singing from a tree in an open field, 
when they were equally pleasing and im- 
pressive. I am not peculiar in my ad- 
miration of this little songster. I have 
obseryed that people who are strangers 
to the woods, and to the notes of birds, 
are always attracted by the song of the 
Veery. 

In my early days, when I was at school, 
I boarded in a house near a grove that 
was vocal with these Thrushes; and it 
was then I learned to love their song 
more than any other sound in Nature, 
and above the finest strains of artificial 
music. Since that time I have lived in 
town, apart from their sylvan retreats, 
which I have visited only during my 
hours of leisure; but I have seldom fail- 
ed, each returning year, to make fre- 
quent visits to the wood to listen to their 
notes, which cause full half the pleasure 
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I derive from a summer-evening walk. 
If in any year I fail to hear the song 
of the Veery, I feel a painful sense of 
regret, as when I have missed an oppor- 
tunity to see an absent friend, during a 
periodical visit. 

The Veery is not one of our latest 
singers. His notes are not often heard 
after the middle of July. 

We should not be obliged to penetrate 
the wood to learn the habits of another 
Thrush, not so remarkable for his musi- 
cal powers as interesting on account of 
his manners. I allude to the Cat-Bird, 
(Turdus felivox,) well known from his dis- 
agreeable habit of mewing like a kitten. 
He is most frequently seen on the edge 
of a wood, among the bushes that have 
come up, as it were, to hide its baldness 
and to harmonize it with the plain. He 
is usually attached to low, moist, and re- 
tired situations, though he is often very 
familiar in “his habits. His nest of dry 
sticks is sometimes woven into a currant- 
bush in a garden that adjoins a wood, and 
his quaint voice may be heard there as in 
his own solitary haunts. The Cat-Bird 
1s not an inveterate singer, and never 
seems to make music his employment, 
though at any hour of the day, from dawn 
until dusk in the evening, he may be 
heard occasionally singing and complain- 
ing. 

Though I have been all my life familiar 
with the notes and manners of the Cat- 
Bird, I have not yet been able to discover 
that he is a mocker. He seems to me to 
have a definite song, unlike that of any 
other bird, except the Red Mavis,—not 
made up of parts of the songs of oth- 
er birds, but as unique and EERI as 
that of the Song-Sparrow or the Robin. 
In the songs of all birds we may detect 
occasional strains that resemble parts of 
the song of some other species; but the 
Cat-Bird gives no more of these imita- 
tions than we might reasonably regard 
as accidental. T he modulation of his 
song is somewhat similar to that of the 
Red Thrush, and it is sometimes difficult 
to determine, at first, when the bird is out 
of sight, whether we are listening to the 
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one or the other; but after a few seconds, 
we detect one of those quaint turns that 
distinguish the notes of the Cat-Bird. I 
never yet mistook the note of the Cat- 
Bird for that of any species except the 
Red Thrush. The truth is, that the 
Thrushes, though delightful songsters, pos- 
sess inferior powers of execution, and 
cannot equal the Finches in their capaci- 
ty of learning and performing the notes 
of other birds. Even the Mocking-Bird, 
as compared with many other species, is 
a very imperfect imitator of any notes 
which are difficult of execution. 

The mewing note of the Cat-Bird, 
from which his name is derived, has been 
the occasion of many misfortunes to his 
species, causing them to share a portion 
of that contempt which almost every hu- 
man being feels towards the feline race, 
and that contempt has been followed by 
persecution. The Cat-Bird has always 
been proscribed by the New England 
farmers, who from the first settlement of 
the country have entertained a prejudice 
against many of the most useful birds. 
The Robin and a few diminutive Fly- 
Catchers are almost the only exceptions. 
But the Robin is now in danger of pro- 
scription. Within a few years past, the 
horticulturists, who are unwilling to’ lose 
their cherries for the general benefit of 
agriculture, have made an effort to obtain 
an edict of outlawry against him, accusing 
him of being entirely “useless to the farm- 
er and the gardener. Their efforts havo 
caused the friends of the Robin to exam 
ine his claims to protection, and the re 
sult of their investigations is demonstra- 
tive proof that the "Robin is among the 
most useful birds in existence. The Cat- 
Bird and other Thrushes are similar in 
their habits of feeding and in their ser- 
vices to agriculture. 

The Red Mavis (Turdus rufus) hu 
many habits similar to those of the Cat- 


‘Bird, but he is not partial to low grounds. 


He is one of the most remarkable of the 
American birds, and is generally consid- 
ered the finest songster in the New Eng- 
land forest. Nuttall says, “ He is inferior 
only to the Mocking-Bird in musical tal- 
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ent”; but I should question his inferiority: 
He is superior to the Mocking-Bird in 
variety, and is surpassed by him only in 
the intonation of some of his notes. But 
no person is ever tired of listening to the 
Red Mavis, who constantly varies his 
song, while the Mocking-Bird tires us 
with his repetitions, which are often con- 
tinued to a ludicrous extreme. 

It is unfortunate that our ornitholo- 
gists should, in any cases, have adopted 
the disagreeable names which our singu- 
larly unpoetical countrymen have given 
to the birds. The little Hair-Bird, for 
example, is called the “ Chipping-Spar- 
row,” as if he were in the habit of making 
chips, like the Carpenter-Bird ; and the 
Red Thrush is called the “ Thrasher,” 
which is a low corruption of Thrush, and 
would signify that the bird had some pe- 
culiar habit of threshing with his wings. 
The word “chipping,” when used for 
“chirping,” is incorrect English; and 
“thrasher” is incorrect in point of fact. 
No such names should find sanction 
m books. Let us repudiate the name 
of “Thrasher” for the Red Thrush, 
as we would repudiate any other sole- 
cism. 

The Red Mavis, or Thrush, is most 
musical in the early part of the season, 
when he first arrives, or in the month of 
May; the Veery is most vocal in June, 
and the Wood-Thrush in July; the Cat- 
Bird begins early and sings late, and fills 
out with his quaint notes the remainder 
of the singing season, after the others 
have become silent. When one is in a 
thoughtful mood, the songs of the Wood- 
Thrush and the Veery surpass all others 
in their delightful influence ; and when I 
am strolling in the solitary pastures, it 
seems to me that nothing can exceed the 
simple melody of the Wood-Sparrow. 
But without claiming for the Red Thrush 
any remarkable power of exciting poetic 
inspiration, his song in the open field has 
a charm for all ears, and can be appre- 
ciated by the dullest of minds. Without 
singing badly, he pleases the millions. 
He sings occasionally at all hours of the 
day, and, when employed in singing, de- 
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votes himself entirely to song, with evit 
dent enthusiasm. - ; “J 

- It would be difficult, either by etek or 
by note, to give one who has never heard 
the song of the Red Thrush a correct idea 
of it. -This bird is not a rapid singer. 
His performances seem to be a sort of 
recitative, often resembling spoken words, 
rather than musical notes, many of which 
are short and guttural. He seldom whis- 
tles clearly, like the Robin, but he produ- 
ces a charming variety of tone and modu- 
lation. Thoreau, in one of his quaint 
descriptions, gives an off-hand sketch of 
the bird, which I will quote :—“ Near at 
hand, upon the topmost spray of a birch, 
sings the Brown Thrasher, or Red Mavis, 
as some love to call him,—all the morn- 
ing glad of your society, that would find 
out another farmers field, if yours were 
not here. While you are planting the 
seed, he cries,— Drop it, drop it,—cover 
it up, wind it up,—pull it up, pull it "P 
pull it up.’” 

We have now left the forest and are 
approaching the cultivated grounds, un- 
der the shade of those fully expanded 
trees which have grown without restraint 
in the open field. Here as well as in 
the wood we find the Pewee, or Phebe. 
(Muscicapa nunciola,) one of our most 
common and interesting birds. He seems 
to court solitude, and his peculiar note 
harmonizes well with his obscure and 
shady retreats. He sits for the most part 
in the shade, catching his feast of insects 
without any noise, merely flitting from 
his perch, seizing his prey, and then re- 
suming his station. This movement is 
performed in the most graceful manner, 
and he often turns a somerset, or appears 
to do so, if the insect at first evades his 
pursuit,—and he seldom fails in capturing 
it. All this is done in silence, for he is 
no singer. The only sounds he utters are 
an occasional clicking cherup, and now 
and then, with a plaintive cadence, he 
seems to speak the word pewee. As the 
male and female bird cannot be readily 
distinguished, I have not been able to 
determine whether this sound is uttered 
by both sexes, or by the male alone, __ 
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So plainly expressive of sadness is this 
peculiar note, that it is difficult to believe 
that the little being that utters it can be 
free from sorrow... Certainly he can haye 
no congeniality of feeling with the spright- 
ly Bobolink. Perhaps, with the rest of 
his species, he represents only the frag- 
ment’of a superior race, which, according 
to the metempsychosis, have fallen from 
their original importance, and. this mel- 
ancholy note is but the partial utterance 
of sorrow that still lingers in their breasts 
after the occasion of it is forgotten. 

i: Though a shy and retiring bird, the 
Pewee is known to almost every person, 
on account of its remarkable note. Like 
the swallow, he builds his nest under a 
sheltering roof or rock, and it is often 
fixed upon a beam or plank under a 
bridge that crosses a small stream. Near 
this place he takes his station, on the 
branch of a tree or the top of a fence, 
and sits patiently waiting for every moth, 
chafer, or butterfly that passes along. 
Fortunately, there are no prejudices ex- 
isting in the community against this bird 
that provoke men to destroy him. As he 
is known to feed entirely on insects, he 
cannot be suspected of doing mischief on 
the farm or in the garden, and is con- 
sidered worthy of protection. 

I would remark in this place, that the 
Fly-Catchers and Swallows, and a few 
other species that enjoy an immunity in 
our land,’ would, though multiplied to 
infinity, perform only those offices which 
are assigned them by Nature. It is a 
vain hope that leads one to believe, 
while he is engaged in exterminating a 
certain species of small birds, that their 
places can be supplied and their servi- 
ces performed by other species which 
are allowed to multiply to excess... The 
preservation of every species of indige- 
nous birds is the only means that can 
prevent the over-multiplication of inju- 
rious insects. i 

As we return homeward, we soon find 
ourselves surrounded by the familiar birds 
thst shun the forest and assemble around 
the habitations of men. Among them 
the Blue-Bird meets our sight, upon the 
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roofs and: fences aswell as in the field 
and orchard, | At the risk of introducing 
him into a company to which he does not 
strictly belong, I will attempt in this place 
to describe some of his habits. The. Blue- 
Bird (Sylvia sialis) arrives very early in 
spring, and is.detained late in the au- 
tumn by his habit of, raising two or more 
broods of young in the season. He. is 
said to bear a strong resemblance to the 
English Robin-Redbreast,. being similar 
in form,and size, each having a red breast 
and short tail-feathers, with only this man- 
ifest difference, that one is olive-colored 
above where the other is blue. But. the 
Blue-Bird does not equal the Redbreast 
as a songster. His notes are few, not 
greatly varied, though melodious and 
sweetly and plaintively modulated, and 
never, loud. On account of their want 
of variety, they do not enchain a listener, 
but they constitute a, delightful part in 
the woodland melodies of morn, 

The importance of the inferior singers 
in making up a general chorus is not al- 
ways appreciated. | In an artificial musi- 
cal composition, as in an oratorio or an 
anthem, though there is a leading part, 
which is commonly the air, that gives 
character to the whole, yet this principal 
part. would often be a very indifferent 
piece of melody, if performed without its 
accompaniments... These accompaniments 
by themselves would seem still more un- 
important and trifling. Yet if the com- 
position be the work of a master, how- 
ever trifling and comparatively insignifi- 
cant these brief strains or snatches, they 
are intimately connected with the harmo- 
ny of the piece, and could not be omitted 
without a serious derangement of the 
grand effect.. The inferior singing-birds, 
on the same principle, are indispensable 
as aids in giving additional effect to the 
notes of the chief singers, ' 

Though the Robin is the principal mu- 
sician in the general orison of dawn, his 
notes would become tiresome, if heard 
without accompaniments, Nature has so 
arranged the harmony of this chorus, that 
one part shall assist another; and so ex- 
quisitely has she combined all the differ- 
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ent voices, that the silence of any one can 
never fail to be immediately perceived. 
The low, mellow warble of the Blue-Bird 
seems a sort of echo to the louder voice 
of the Robin; and the incessant trilling 
or running accompaniment of the Hair- 
Bird, the twittering of the Swallow, and 
the loud and melodious piping of the 
Oriole, frequent and short, are sounded 
like the different parts of a regular band 
of instruments, and each performer seems 
to time his part as if by design. Any 
discordant sound, that may happen to be 
made in the midst of this performance, 
never fails to disturb the equanimity of 
the singers, and some minutes must elapse 
before they recommence their parts. 

It would be difficult to draw a correct 
comparison between the different birds 
and the various instruments in an orches- 
tra. It would be more easy to signify 
them by notes on the gamut. But if the 
Robin were supposed to represent. the 
German flute, the Blue-Bird might be 
considered as the flageolet, Teji but 
not incessantly, interposing a few mellow 
strains, the Swallow and the Hair-Bird 
the octave flute, and the Golden Robin 
the bugle, sounding occasionally a low 
but brief strain. The analogy could not 
be carried farther without losing force 
and correctness. 

All the notes of the Blue-Bird — his 
call-notes, his notes of alarm, his chirp, 
and his song—are equally plaintive, and 
closely resemble each other. I am not 
aware that this bird ever utters a harsh 
note. His voice, which is one of the 
earliest to be heard in the spring, is 
associated with the early flowers and 
with all pleasant vernal influences. 
When he first arrives, he perches upon 
the roof of a barn or upon some still leaf- 
Jess tree, and pours forth his few and 
frequent notes with evident fervor, as if 


conscious of the delights that await him. ` 


These mellow notes are all the sounds 
he utters for several weeks, seldom chirp- 
ing, erying, or scolding like other birds. 
His song is discontinued in the datter 
part of summer; but his peculiar plain- 
tive call, consisting of a single note pen- 
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sively modulated, continues all day, until 
the time of frost. This sound is one of 
the melodies of summer’s decline; and 
reminds us, like the notes of the green 
nocturnal grasshopper, of the fall of the 
leaf, the ripened harvest, and all the 
melancholy pleasures of autumn. = 

The Blue-Bird builds his nest in hollow 
trees and posts, and may be encouraged 
to breed and multiply around our habita- 
tions, by erecting boxes for his accommo- 
dation. In whatever vicinity we may 
reside, whether in the clearing or im the 
heart of the village, if we set up a little 
bird-house in May, it will certainly be 
oceupied by a Blue-Bird, unless preoc- 
cupied by a bird of some other spe- 
cies. There is commonly so great a 
demand for such accommodations among 
the feathered tribes, that it is not un- 
usual to see birds of several different 
species contending for the possession of 
one box. 

After the middle of August, as a new 
race of winged creatures awake into life, 
the birds, who sing of the seed-time, the 
flowers, and of the early summer har- 
vests, give place to the inferior band of 
insect-musicians. The reed and the pipe 
are laid aside, and myriads of little per- 
formers have taken up the sharp and 
the lute, and make the air resound with 
the clash and din of their various instru- 
ments. An anthem of rejoicing swells 
up from myriads of unseen harpists, who 
heed not the fate that awaits them, but 
make themselves merry in every place 
that is visited by sunshine or the south- 
wind. The golden-rod sways its beauti- 
ful nodding plumes in the borders of the 
fields and by the rustic roadsides; the 
purple gerardia is bright in the wet 
meadows, and the scarlet lobelia in the 
channels of the sunken streamlets. But 
the birds heed them not; for these are 
not the wreaths that decorate the halls 
of their festivities. Since the rose and 
the lily have faded, they have ceased to 
be tuneful; some, like the Bobolink, as- 
semble in enigi companies, and with a 
melancholy chirp seem to mourn over 
some sad accident that has befallen them; 
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others still congregate about their usual 
Tesorts, and seem almost like strangers in 
the land. 

Nature provides inspiration for every 
sentiment that contributes to the happi- 
ness of man, as she provides sustenance 
for his various physical wants. But all 
is not gladness that elevates the soul into 
bliss; we may be made happy» by senti- 
ments that come not from rejoicing, even 
from objects that waken tender recollec- 
tions of sorrow. As if Nature designed 
that the soul of man should find sympa- 
thy, in all its healthful moods, from the 
voices of her creatures, and from the 
sounds of inanimate objects, she has pro- 
vided that all seasons should pour into 
his ear some pleasant intimations of heay- 
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en. In autumn, when the harvest-hymn 
of the day-time has ceased, at early night- 
fall, the green nocturnal grasshoppers 
commence their autumnal dirge, and fill 
the mind with a keen sense of the rapid 
These sounds do not 
sadden the mind, but deepen the tone 
of our feelings, and prepare us for a re- 
newal of cheerfulness, by inspiring us 
with the poetic sentiment of melancholy. 
This sombre state of the mind soon pass- 
es away, effaced by the exhilarating in- 
fluence of the clear skies and invigorat- 
ing breezes of autumn, and the inspirit- 
ing sounds of myriads of chirping insects 
that awake with the morning and make 
all the meadows resound with the shout 
of their merry voices. 


SONG OF THE WOOD-SPARROW. 
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Notz.—In the early part of the season the song ends with the first double bar; later in the season it is 
extended, in frequent instances, as in the notes that follow. 


SONG OF THE CHEWINK. 
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SONG OF THE GREEN WARBLER. 
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SONG OF THE WOOD-THRUSH. 
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Nore.—I have not been able to detect any order ig the succession of these strains, though some order 
undoubtedly exists, and might be discovered by long-continued observation. The intervals in the above 
sketch cannot be given with exactness. 


SONG OF THE VEERY. 


villia villia a PS ve rehu. 


Nore.—I am far from being satisfied with the above representation of the song of the Veery, in which 
there are certain trilling and liquid sounds that hardly admit of notation. R ; hie 
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SONG OF THE RED MAVIS. 
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see tut tut tut work away work away drop it sire it coveritup cover it up. 


Nort.—The Red Mavis makes a short pause at the end of each bar. These pauses are irregular in time, 
and cannot be correctly noted. 


NOTE OF THE PEWEE. 
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THE MINISTER’S WOOING. 


CHAPTER I. 

Mrs. Katy ScuppEr had invited 
Mrs. Brown, and Mrs. Jones, and Deacon 
Twitchel’s wife to take tea with her on 
the afternoon of June second, A. D. 17—. 

When one has a story to tell, one is 
always puzzled which end of it to begin 
at. You have a whole corps of people to 
introduce that you know and your reader 
doesn’t; and one thing so presupposes 
another, that, whichever way you turn 
your patchwork, the figures still seem 
ill-arranged. The small item that I have 
given will do as well as any other to be- 
gin with, as it certainly will lead you to 
ask, “ Pray, who was Mrs. Katy Scud- 
der ? ”—and this will start me systemati- 
cally on my story. 

You must understand that in the then 
small seaport-town of Newport, at that 
time unconscious of its present fashion 
‘and fame, there lived nobody in those 
days who did not know “the Widow 
Scudder.” 

In New England settlements a custom 
has obtained, which is wholesome and 
touching, of ennobling the woman whom 
God has made desolate, by a sort of bre- 
vet rank which continually speaks for her 
as a claim on the respect and considera- 
tion of the community. The Widow 
Jones, or Brown, or Smith, is one of the 
fixed institutions of every New England 
village,—and doubtless the designation 
acts as a continual plea for one whom 
bereavement, like the lightning of heav- 
en, has made sacred. 

The Widow Scudder, however, was one 
of the sort of women who reign queens 
in whatever society they move in; no- 
body was more quoted, more deferred 
to, or enjoyed more unquestioned posi- 
tion than she. She was not rich,—a 
small farm, with a modest, “gambrel- 
roofed,” one-story cottage, was her sole 
domain; but she was one of the much- 
admired class who, in the speech of New 
England, are said to have “ faculty,” —a 


gift which, among that shrewd people, 
commands more esteem than beauty, 
riches, learning, or any other worldly en- 
dowment. Faculty is Yankee for savoir 
faire, and the opposite virtue to shiftless- 
ness. Faculty is the greatest virtue, and 
shiftlessness the greatest vice, of Yankee 
man and woman. To her who has facul- 
ty nothing shall be impossible. She shall 
scrub floors, wash, wring, bake, brew, 
and yet her hands shall be small and 
white ; she shall have no perceptible in- 
come, yet always be handsomely dressed ; 
she shall have not a servant in her house, 
—with a dairy to manage, hired men to 
feed, a boarder or two to care for, un- 
heard-of pickling and preserving to do, 
—and yet you commonly see her every 
afternoon sitting at her shady parlor-win- 
dow ‘behind the lilacs, cool and easy, 
hemming muslin cap-strings, or reading 
the last new book. She who hath faculty 
is never in a hurry, never behindhand. 
She can always step over to distressed 
Mrs. Smith, whose jelly won’t come,—and 
stop to show Mrs. Jones how she makes 
her ‘pickles so green,—and be ready to 
watch with poor old Mrs. Simpkins, who 
isdown with the rheumatism. 

Of this genus was the Widow Scudder, 
—or, as the neighbors would have said of 
her, she that was Katy Stephens. Katy 
was the only daughter of a shipmaster, 
sailing from Newport harbor, who was 
wrecked off the coast one cold December 
night and left small fortune to his widow 
and only child. Katy grew up, however, 
a tall, straight, black-eyed girl, with eye- 
brows drawn true as a bow, a foot arched 
like a Spanish woman’s, and a little hand 
which never saw the thing it could not 
do,—quick of speech, ready of wit, and, 
as such girls have a right to be, some- 
what positive withal. Katy could har- 
ness a chaise, or row a boat; she could 
saddle and ride any horse in the neigh- 
borhood ; she could cut any garment that 
ever was seen or thought of; make cake, 
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jelly, and wine, from her earliest years, 
in most precocious style ;—all without 
seeming to derange a sort of trim, well- 
kept air of ladyhood that sat jauntily 
on, her. 

_ Of. course, being young and lively, she 
had, her admirers, and some. well-to-do in 
worldly affairs laid their lands and houses 
at. Katy’s feet ; but, to the wonder of all, 


she would not. even pick.them up to look: 


at.them. People shook their heads, and 
wondered whom Katy Stephens expected 
to get, and talked about going through the 
wood to pick up a crooked stick,—till one 
day. she. astonished,.her world. by marry- 
ing. a man that nobody ever thought of 
her taking, 

_ George. Scudder was a grave, thought- 
ful young man,—not given to talking, and 
silent in the society of women, with that 
kind .of reverential -bashfulness -which 
sometimes shows. a pure, unworldly na+ 
ture.. How Katy came to fancy him ev- 
erybody wondered,-—for he never talked 
to her, never. so much as picked up. her 
glove: when it fell, never asked her to 
uide or sail; in short, everybody said she 
must. have wanted. him from sheer wilful- 
ness, because he of all the young men of 
the neighborhood never courted her. But 
Katy, having very sharp. eyes, saw some 
things that nobody else saw. For exam- 
ple, you must know she discovered by 
mere accident that. George Scudder al- 
ways was looking at her, wherever she 
moved, though he looked away in a mo- 
ment, if discovered; ~and. that an acci- 
dental touch of her hand or brush of her 
dress. would send the blood into his cheek 
like the spirit in the tube of a thermome- 
ter; and so, as women are curious, you 
know, Katy amused herself with investi- 
gating the causes of these little phenom- 
ena, and, before she knew it, got her foot 
caught in a cobweb that held her fast; 
and constrained her, whether she would 
or, no, to marry a poor, man that nobody 
cared much for but herself. 

George. was, in truth,.one of the sort 
who. evidently have made some mistake 
in-coming into this world at all, as their 
internal furniture is in no way suited 
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to its general courses and currents. He 
was of the order of dumb poets,—most 
wretched when put to the grind of the 
hard and actual, for if he who would 
utter poetry stretches out his hand to 
a gainsaying world, he is worse off still 
who is possessed with the desire of liv- 
ing it: Especially is this the case, if 
he be born poor, and with a dire, ne- 
cessity upon him of making immediate 
efforts in the hard and actual. George 
had. a helpless invalid mother. to. sup- 
port; so, though he loved reading and 
silent thought above all things, he put. te 
instant use the only convertible worldly 
talent he possessed, which was a mechan- 
ical genius, and shipped at sixteen as a 
ship-carpenter. He. studied navigation 
in the forecastle, and found in its calm 
diagrams. and tranquil eternal signs food 
for his thoughtful nature, and.a refuge 
from. the. brutality. and coarseness of sea- 
life. He had a healthful, kindly animal 
nature, and. so his inwardness did not 
ferment. and. turn: to „Byronic sourness 
and bitterness; nor did he needlessly 
parade to everybody in his vicinity the 
great gulf which lay between him and 
them. He was called a good fellow,— 
only a little. lumpish,—and as he was 
brave and faithful, he rose in time to be 
a_shipmaster. But when came the busi- 
ness of making money, the aptitude for 
accumulating, George found himself dis- 
tanced by many a one with not half his 
general powers. 

What shall a man do with a sublime tier 
of moral faculties, when the most. profite ` 
able business out of his port is the slave- 
trade? So it was in Newport in those 
days. George’s first voyage was on a 
slaver, and he wished himself dead many 
a time before it was over,—and ever after 
would talk like a man beside himself, if 
the subject was named. He declared that 
the gold made in it was distilled from 
human. blood, from mothers’ tears, from 
the agonies and dying groans of gasping, 
suffocating men and women, and that it 
would sear and blister the soul of him 
that. touched it; in short, he talked as 
whole-souled unpractical fellows are apt 
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to talk about what respectable people 
sometimes do. Nobody had ever in- 
structed him that a slave-ship, with a 
procession of expectant sharks in its 
wake, is a missionary institution, by which 
closely-packed heathens are brought over 
‘to enjoy the light of the gospel. 

So, though George was acknowledged 
to be a good fellow, and honest as the 
noon-mark on the kitchen floor, he let 
slip so many chances of making money 
as seriously to compromise his reputation 
among thriving folks. He was wastefully 
generous,—insisted on treating every poor 
dog that came in his way, in any foreign 
port, as a brother,—absolutely refused to 
be party in cheating or deceiving the 
heathen on any shore, or in skin of any 
color,—and also took pains, as far as in 
him lay, to spoil any bargains which any 
of his subordinates founded on the igno- 
rance or weakness of his fellow-men. So 
he made voyage after voyage, and gained 
only his wages and the reputation among 
his employers of an incorruptibly honest 
fellow. 

To be sure, it Was said that he carried 
out books in his ship, and read and stud- 
ied, and wrote observations on all the 
countries he saw, which Parson Smith 
told Miss Dolly Persimmon would really 
do credit to a printed book; but then 
they never were printed, or, as Miss Dol- 
ly remarked of them, they never seemed 
to come to anything,—and coming to any- 
thing, as she understood it, meant stand- 
. ing in definite relations to bread and but- 
ter. 

George never cared, however, for mon- 
ey. He made enough to keep his mother 
comfortable, and that was enough for him, 
till he fell in love with Katy Stephens. 
He looked at her through those glasses 
which such men carry in their souls, and 
she was a mortal woman no longer, but a 
transfigured, glorified creature —an ob- 
ject of awe and wonder. He was ac- 
tually afraid of her; her glove, her shoe, 
her needle, thread, and thimble, her bon- 
net-string, everything, in short, she wore 
or touched, became invested with a mys- 
terious charm. He wondered at the imt 
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pudence of men that could walk up 
and talk to her,—that could ask her to 
dance with such an assured air. ow 
he wished he were rich; he dreamed 
impossible chances of his coming home 
a millionnaire to lay unknown wealth 
at Katy’s feet; and when Miss Persim- 
mon, the ambulatory dress-maker of the 
neighborhood, in making up a new black 


‘gown for his mother, recounted how Cap- 


tain Blatherem had sent Katy Stephens 
“most the splendidest India shawl that 
ever she did see,” he was ready to tear 
his hair at the thought of his ‘poverty. 
But even in’ that hour of temptation 
he did not repent that he had refused 
all part and lot in the ship by which 
Captain Blatherem’s money was made, 
for he knew every timber of it to be sea- 
soned by the groans and saturated with 
the sweat of human agony. True love 
is a natural sacrament; and if ever’ a 
young man thanks God for having saved 
what is noble and manly in his soul, it 
is when he thinks of offering it to the 
woman he loves. Nevertheless, the India- 
shawl story cost him a night's rest; nor 
was it till Miss Persimmon had ascer- 
tained, by a private confabulation with 
Katy’s mother, that she had indignantly 
rejected it, and that she treated the Cap- 
tain “real ridiculous,” that he began to 
take heart. “ He ought not,” he said, “to 
stand in her way now, when he had noth- 
ing to offer. No, he would leave Katy 
free to do better, if she could; he would 
try his luck, and if, when he came home 
from the next voyage, Katy was disen- 
gaged, why, then he would lay all at her 
feet.” nv 

And so George was going to sea with 
a secret shrine in his soul, at which he 
was to burn unsuspected incense. © “> 

But, after all, the mortal maiden whom 
he adored suspected this private arrange- 
ment, and contrived—as women will—to 
get her own key into the lock of his se 
cret temple ; because, as ‘girls say, “she 
was determined to know what was there.” 
So, one night, she met him quite acci 
dentally on the sea-sands, struck up a 
little conversation, and begged him in 
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suc? a pretty way to bring her a spotted 
shell from the South Sea like the one on 
his mother’s mantel-piece, and leoked so 
simple and childlike in saying it, that our 
young man very imprudently committed 
himself by remarking, that, “ When peo- 
ple had rich friends to bring them all the 
world from foreign parts, he never dream- 
ed of her wanting so trivial a thing.” 

Of course Katy “didn’t know what 
he meant,—she hadn’t heard of any 
rich friends.” And then came something 
about Captain Blatherem; and Katy 
tossed her head, and said, “If anybody 
wanted to insult her, they might talk to 
her about Captain Blatherem,”— and 
then followed this, that, and the other, 
till finally, as -you might expect, out came 
all that never was to have been said; and 
Katy was almost frightened at the ter- 
rible earnestness of the spirit she had 
evoked. She tried to laugh, and ended 
by crying, and saying she hardly knew 
what; but when she came to herself in 
her own room at home, she found on her 
finger a ring of African gold that George 
had put there, which she did not send 
back like Captain Blatherem’s presents. 

Katy was like many intensely matter- 
-of-fact and practical women, who have 
not in themselves a bit of poetry or a 
particle of ideality, but who yet worship 
these qualities in others with the homage 
which the Indians paid to the unknown 
tongue of the first whites. They are se- 
cretly weary of a certain conscious dry- 
ness of nature in themselves, and this 
weariness predisposes them to idolize the 
man who brings them this unknown gift. 
Naturalists say that every defect of or- 
ganization has its compensation, and men 
of ideal natures find in the favor of wom- 
en the equivalent for their disabilities 
among men. 

Do you remember, at Niagara, a little 
cataract on the American side, which 
throws its silver sheeny veil over a cave 
ealled the Grot of Rainbows? Whoever 
stands on a rock in that grotto sees him- 
self in the centre of a rainbow-circle, 
above, below, around. In like manner, 
merry, chatty, positive, busy, housewifely 
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Katy saw herself standing in a rainbow- 
shrine in her lover’s inner soul, and liked 
to see herself so. A woman, by-the-by, 
must be very insensible, who is not mov- 
ed to come upon a higher plane of being, 
herself, by seeing how undoubtingly she 
is insphered in the heart of a good and 
noble man. A good man’s faith in you, 
fair lady, if you ever have it, will make 
you better and nobler even before yo 

know it. T 

Katy made an excellent wife ; she took 
home her husband’s old mother and nurs- 
ed her with a dutifulness and energy 
worthy of all praise, and made her own 
keen outward faculties and deft handi- 
ness a compensation for the defects in 
worldly estate. Nothing would make 
Katy’s black eyes flash quicker than 
any reflections on her husband’s want of 
luck in the material line. “She didn’t 
know whose business it was, if she was 
satisfied. She hated these sharp, gimlet, 
gouging sort of men that would put a 
screw between body and soul for money. 
George had that in him that nobody un- 
derstood. She would rather be his wife 
on bread and water than to take Captain 
Blatherem’s house, carriages, and horses, 
and all,—and she might have had ’em 
fast enough, dear knows. She was sick 
of making money when she saw what 
sort of men could make it,”—and so on. 
All which talk did her infinite credit, be- 
cause at bottom she did care, and was 
naturally as proud and ambitious a little 
minx as ever breathed, and was thor- 
oughly grieved at heart at George’s want 
of worldly success į but, like a nice little 
Robin Redbreast, she covered up the 
grave of her worldliness with the leaves 
of true love, and sung a “ Who cares for 
that?” above it. 

Her thrifty management of the money 
her husband brought her soon bought a 
snug little farm, and put up the little 
brown gambrel-roofed cottage to which 
we directed your attention in the first 
of our story. Children were born to 
them, and George found, in short inter- 
vals between voyages, his home an earth- 
ly paradise. He was still sailing, with 
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the foud illusion, in every voyage, of 
making enough to remain at home,— 
when the. yellow fever smote him under 
the line, and the ship returned to: New- 
port without its captain. 

George was a Christian man ;—he had 
been one of the first to attach himself to 
the unpopular and unworldly ministry of 
the celebrated Dr. H., and to appreciate 
the sublime ideality and unselfishness of 
those teachings which then were awak- 
ening new sensations in the theological 
mind of New England. Katy, too, had 
become a professor with her husband 
in the same church, and his death, in 
the midst of life, deepened the power of 
her religious impressions. She became 
absorbed in religion, after the fashion of 
New England, where devotion is doc- 
trinal, not ritual. As she grew older, 
her energy of character, her vigor and 
good judgment, caused her to be regard- 
ed as a mother in Israel; the minister 
boarded at her house, and it was she who 
was first to be consulted in all matters 
relating to the well-being of the church. 
No woman could more manfully breast a 
long sermon, or bring a more determined 
faith to the reception of a difficult doc- 
trine. To say the truth, there lay at the 
bottom of her doctrinal system this sta- 
ble corner-stone, —“ Mr. Scudder used to 
believe it,—J will.” And after all that is 
said about independent thought isn’t the 
fact, that a just and good soul has thus or 
thus believed, a more respectable argu- 
ment than many that often are adduced ? 
If it be not, more’s the pity,—since two- 
thirds of the faith in the world is built on 
no better foundation. 

In time, George’s old mother was gath- 
ered to her son, and two sons and a 
daughter followed their father to the in- 
visible,—one only remaining of the flock, 
and she a person with whom you and I, 
good reader, have joint concern in the 
further unfolding of our story, 


CHAPTER I. 


As I before remarked, Mrs. Katy Scud- 
der had invited company to tea. Strictly 
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speaking, it is necessary to begin with 
the creation of the world, in order to give 
a full account of anything. But, for pop- 
ular use, something less may serve one’s 
turn, and therefore I shall. let the past 
chapter suffice to introduce my story, 
and shall proceed to arrange my scenery 
and act my little play on the supposition 
that you know enough to understand 
things and persons. 

Being asked to tea in our New Eng: 
land in the year 17— meant. something 
very different from the same invitation in 
our more sophisticated days. In those 
times, people held to the singular opin- 
ion, that the night was made to sleep in; 
they inferred it from a general confi- 
dence they had in the wisdom of Mother 
Nature, supposing that she did not put 
out her lights and draw her bed-cur 
tains and hush all noise in her great 
world-house without strongly intending 
that her children should go to sleep; and 
the consequence was, that very soon after 
sunset the whole community very gener- 
ally set their faces bedward, and the toll- 
ing of the nine-o’clock evening-bell had 
an awful solemnity in it, sounding to the 
full. Good society in New England in 
those days very generally took its break- 
fast at six, its dinner at twelve, and its 
tea at six. “Company tea,” however, 
among thrifty, industrious folk, was often 
taken an hour earlier, because each of 
the invitées had children to put to bed, 
or other domestic cares at home, and, as 
in those simple times people were invited 
because you wanted to see them, a tea- 
party assembled themselves at three and 
held session till sundown, when each 
matron rolled up her knitting-work and 
wended soberly home. 

Though Newport, even in those early 
times, was not without its families which 
affected state and splendor, rolled about 
in carriages with armorial emblazon- 
ments, and had servants in abundance. 
to every turn within-doors, yet there, as 
elsewhere in New England, the majority 
of the people lived with the wholesome, 
thrifty simplicity of the olden time, when, 
labor and intelligence went hand in hand, 
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in perhaps a greater harmony than the 
world has ever ‘seen. 

Our scene opens in the great old-fash- 
ioned kitchen, which, on ordinary occa- 
sions, is the family dining and sitting- 
room of the Scudder family. I know fas- 
tidious moderns think that the working- 
room, wherein are carried on the culi- 
nary operations of a large family, must 
necessarily be an untidy and ‘comfortless 
sitting-place ; but it is only because they 
are ignorant of the marvellous workings 
which pertain to the organ of “ facul- 
ty,” on which we have before insisted. 
The kitchen of a New England matron 
was her throne-room, hef pride; it was 
the habit of her life to produce the 
greatest possible results there with the 
slightest possible discomposure ; and what 
any woman could do, Mrs. Katy Scud- 
der could do par excellence. Everything 
there seemed to be always done and nev- 
er doing. Washing and baking, those for- 
midable disturbers of the composure of 
families, were all over with in those two 
or three morning-hours when we are 
composing ourselves for a last nap,— 
and only the fluttering of linen over the 
green yard, on Monday mornings, pro- 
claimed that the dreaded solemnity of a 
wash had transpired. A breakfast arose 
there as by magic; and in an incredibly 
short space after, every knife, fork, spoon, 
and trencher, clean and shining, was 
looking as innocent and unconscious in 
its place as if it never had been used 
and never expected to be. 

The floor,—perhaps, Sir, you remem- 
ber your grandmother’s floor, of snowy 
boards sanded with whitest sand; you re- 
member the ancient fireplace stretching 
quite across one end,—a vast cavern, in 
each corner of which a cozy seat might be 
found, distant enough to enjoy the crackle 
of the great jolly wood-fire; across the 
room ran a dresser, on which was dis- 
played great store of shining pewter dish- 
es and plates, which always shone with 
the same mysterious brightness; and by 
the side of the fire, a commodious wooden 
“settee,” or settle, offered repose to peo- 
ple too little accustomed to luxury to ask 
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for a cushion. Oh, that kitchen of the 
olden times, the old, clean, roomy New 
England kitchen !—who that has break- 
fasted, dined, and supped in one has not 
cheery visions of its thrift,its warmth, its 
coolness? The noon-mark on its floor was 
a dial that told of some of the happiest 
days; thereby did we right up the short- 
comings of the solemn old clock that 
tick-tacked in the corner, and whose 
ticks seemed mysterious prophecies of 
unknown good yet to arise out of the 
hours of life. How dreamy the winter 
twilight came in there,—as yet the can- 
dles were not lighted,—when the crickets 
chirped around the dark stone hearth, 
and shifting tongues of flame flickered 
and cast dancing shadows and elfish 
lights on the walls, while grandmother 
nodded over her knitting-work, and puss 
purred, and old Rover lay dreamily 
opening now one eye and then the 
other on the family group! With all 
our ceiled houses, let us not forget our 
grandmothers’ kitchens! 

But we must pull up, however, and 
back to our subject-matter, which is 
in the kitchen of Mrs. Katy Scudder, 
who has just put into the oven, by the 
fireplace, some wondrous tea-rusks, for 
whose composition she is renowned. 
She has examined and pronounced per- 
fect a loaf of cake, which has been 
prepared for the occasion, and which, 
as usual, is done exactly right. The 
best room, too, has been opened and 
aired,—the white window-curtains salut- 
ed with a friendly little shake, as when 
one says, “ How d’ye do?” to a friend; 
—for you must know, clean as our 
kitchen is, we are. genteel, and have 
something better for company. Our 
best room in here has a polished little 
mahogany tea-table, and six mahogany 
chairs, with claw talons grasping balls; 
the white sanded floor is crinkled in cus 
rious little waves, like those on the sea- 
beach; and right across the corner stands 
the “buffet,” as it is called, with its 
transparent glass doors, wherein are dis- 
played the solemn appurtenances of com- 
pany tea-table. There you may see a 
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set of real China teacups, which George 
bought in Canton, and had marked 
with his and his wife’s joint initials— 
a small silver cream-pitcher, which has 
come down as an heirloom from unknown 
generations,—silver spoons and delicate 
China cake-plates, which have been all 
carefully reviewed and wiped on nap- 
kins of Mrs. Scudder’s own weaving. 

Her cares now over, she stands drying 
her hands on a roller-towel in the kitch- 
en, while her only daughter, the gentle 
Mary, stands in the doorway with the 
afternoon sun streaming in spots of flick- 
ering golden light on her smooth pale- 
brown hair,—a petite figure in a full stuff 
petticoat and white short gown, she stands 
reaching up one hand and cooing to 
something among the apple-blossoms,— 
and now a Java dove comes whirring 
down and settles on her finger,—and we, 
that have seen pictures, think, as we look 
on her girlish face, with its lines of statu- 
esque beauty, on the tremulous, halfin- 
fantine expression of her lovely mouth, 
and the general air of simplicity and puri- 
ty, of some old pictures of the girlhood of 
the Virgin. But Mrs. Scudder was think- 
ing of no such Popish matter, I can assure 
you,—not she! I don’t think you could 
have done her a greater indignity than 
to mention her daughter in any such con- 
nection. She had never seen a painting 
in her life, and therefore was not to be 
reminded of them; and furthermore, the 
dove was evidently, for some reason, no 
favorite,—for she said, in a quick, impera- 
tive tone, “ Come, come, child! don’t fool 
with that bird,—it’s high time we were 
dressed and ready,”—and Mary, blushing, 
as it would seem, even to her hair, gave 
a little toss, and sent the bird, like a sìl- 
ver fluttering cloud, up among the rosy 
apple-blessoms. And now she and her 
mother have gone to their respective 
little bedrooms for the adjustment of their 
toilettes, and while the door is shut and 
nobody hears us, we shall talk to you 
about Mary. 

Newport at the present day blooms 
like a flower-garden with young ladies of 
the best ton,—lovely girls, hopes of their 
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families, possessed of amiable tempers 
and immensely large trunks, and capable 
of sporting ninety changes of raiment in 
thirty days and otherwise rapidly empty- 
ing the purses of distressed fathers, and 
whom yet travellers and the world in 
general look upon as genuine specimens 
of the kind of girls formed by American 
institutions. 

We fancy such a one lying in a rust- 
ling silk négligée, and, amid a gentle 
generality of rings, ribbons, puffs, laces, 
beaux, and dinner-discussion, reading our 
humble sketch ;— and what favor shall 
our poor ree find in her eyes? For 
though her mother was a world of ener- 
gy and “faculty,” in herself considered, 
and had bestowed on this one little Jone 
chick all the vigor and all the care and 
all the training which would have sufficed 
for a family of sixteen, there were no re- 
sults produced which could be made ap- 
preciable in the eyes of such company. 
She could not waltz or polk, or speak bad 
French or sing Italian songs; but, never- 
theless, we must proceed to say what was 
her education and what her accomplish- 
ments. 

Well, then, she could both read and 
write fluently in the mother-tongue. She 
could spin both on the little and the 
great wheel, and there were numberless 
towels, napkins, sheets, and _pillow-cases 
in the household store that could attest 
the skill of her pretty fingers. She had 
worked several samplers of such rare mer- 
it, that they hung framed in different 
rooms cf the house, exhibiting every va- 
riety and style of possible letter in the 
best marking-stitch. She was skilful in 
all sewing and embroidery, in all shap- 
ing and cutting, with a quiet and deft 
handiness that constantly surprised her 
energetic mother, who could not con- 
ceive that so much could be done with 
so little noise. In fact, in all household 
lore she was a veritable good fairy; her 
knowledge seemed unerring and intui- 
tive; and whether she washed or ironed, 
or moulded biscuit or conserved plums, 
her gentle beauty seemed to turn to poe- 
try all the prose of life. 
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There was something in Mary, how- 
ever, which divided her as by an appre- 
ciable line from ordinary girls of her age. 
From her father she had inherited a 
deep and thoughtful nature, predisposed 
to moral and religious exaltation. Had 
she been born in Italy, under the dissolv- 
ing influences of that sunny, dreamy 
clime, beneath the shadow of cathedrals, 
and where pictured saints and angels 
smiled in clouds of painting from every 
arch and altar, she might, like fair St. 
Catherine of Siena, have seen beatific 
visions in the sunset skies, and a silver 
dove descending upon her as she prayed ; 
but, unfolding in the clear, keen, cold 
New England clime, and nurtured in 
its abstract and positive theologies, her 
religious faculties took other forms. In- 
stead of lying entranced in mysterious 
raptures at the foot of altars, she read 
and pondered treatises on the Will, and 
listened in rapt attention while her spir- 
itual guide, the venerated Dr. H., un- 
folded to her the theories of the great 
Edwards on the nature of true virtue. 
Womanlike, she, felt the subtile poetry 
of these sublime abstractions which dealt 
with such infinite and unknown quanti- 
ties,—which spoke of the universe, of 
its great Architect, of man, of angels, as 
matters of intimate and daily contempla- 
tion; and her teacher, a grand-minded 
and simple-hearted man as ever lived, 
was often amazed at the tread with which 
this fair young child walked through 
these high regions of abstract thought,— 
often comprehending through an ethe- 
real clearness of nature what he had la- 
boriously and heavily reasoned out; and 
sometimes, when she turned her grave, 
childlike face upon him with some ques- 
tion or reply, the good man started as 
if an angel had looked suddenly out upon 
him from a cloud. Unconsciously to him- 
self, he often seemed to follow her, as 
Dante followed the flight of Beatrice, 
through the ascending circles of the ce- 
lestial spheres. 

When her mother questioned him, anx- 
iously, of her daughter’s spiritual estate, 
he answered, that she was a child of a 
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strange graciousness of nature, and of a 
singular genius; to which Katy respond- 
ed, with a woman’s pride, that she was 
all her father over again. It is only now 
and then that a matter-off fact woman is 
sublimated by a real love; but if she is, 
it is affecting to see how impossible it is 
for death to quench it; for in the child 
the mother feels that she has a myste- 
rious and undying repossession of the 
father. 

But, in truth, Mary was only a recast 
in feminine form of her father’s nature. 
The elixir of the spirit that sparkled 
within her was of that quality of which 
the souls of poets and artists are made ; 
but the keen New England air crystal- 
lizes emotions into ideas, and restricts 
many a poetic soul to the necessity of 
expressing itself only in practical living. 

The rigid theological discipline of 
New England is fitted to produce rather 
strength and purity than enjoyment. It 
was not fitted to make a sensitive and 
thoughtful nature happy, however it | 
might ennoble and exalt. 

The system of Dr. H. was one that 
could have had its origin in a soul at 
once reverential and logical,—a soul, 
moreover, trained from its earliest years 
in the habits of thought engendered by 
monarchical institutions. For although he, 
like other ministers, took an active part 
as a patriot in the Revolution, still he was 
brought up under the shadow of a throne, 
and a man cannot ravel out the stitches 
in which early days have knit him. His 
theology was, in fact, the turning to an in- 
visible Sovereign of that spirit of loyalty 
and unquestioning subjugation which is 
one of the noblest capabilities of our na- 
ture. And as a gallant soldier renoun- 
ces life and personal aims in the cause 
of his king and country, and holds him- 
self ready to be drafted for a forlorn 
hope, to be shot down, or help make 
a bridge of his mangled body, over 
which the more fortunate shall pass to 
victory and glory, so he regarded himself 
as devoted to the King Eternal, ready 
in His hands to be used to iuit and 
build up an Eternal Commonwealth, 
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either by being sacrificed as a lost spirit 
or glorified as a redeemed one, ready to 
throw not merely his mortal life, but his 
immortality even, into the forlorn hope, 
to bridge with a never-dying soul the 
chasm over which white-robed victors 
should pass to a commonwealth of glo- 
ry and splendor whose vastness should 
dwarf the misery of all the lost to an 
infinitesimal. 

It is not in our line to imply the truth 
or the falsehood of those systems of philo- 
sophic theology which seem for many 
years to have been the principal outlet 
for the proclivities of the New England 
mind, but as psychological developments 
they have an intense interest. He who 
does not see a grand side to these striv- 
ings of the soul cannot understand one 
of the noblest capabilities of humanity. 

No real artist or philosopher ever lived 
who has not at some hours risen to the 
height of utter self-abnegation for the 
glory of the invisible. There have been 
painters who would have been crucified 
to demonstrate the action of a muscle,— 
chemists who would gladly have melted 
themselves and all humanity in their 
crucible, if so a new discovery might arise 
out of its fumes. Even persons of mere 
artistic sensibility are at times raised by 
music, painting, or poetry to a momen- 
tary trance of self-oblivion, in which 
they would offer their whole being be- 
fore the shrine of an invisible loveliness, 
These hard old New England divines 
were the poets of metaphysical philoso- 
phy, who built systems in an artistic fer- 
vor, and felt self exhale from beneath 
them as they rose into the higher regions 
of thought. But where theorists and phi- 
losophers tread with sublime assurance, 
woman often follows with bleeding foot- 
steps ;—women are always turning from 
the abstract to the individual, and feel- 
ing where the philosopher only thinks. 

It was easy enough for Mary to believe 
in se/f-renunciation, for she was one with 
a born vocation for martyrdom; and so, 
when the idea was put to her of suffer- 
ing eternal pains for the glory of God 
and the good of being in general, she 
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responded to it with a sort of sublime 
thrill, such as it is given to some natures 
to feel in view of uttermost sacrifice. But 
when she looked around on the warm, 
living faces of friends, acquaintances, and 
neighbors, viewing them as possible can- 
didates for dooms so fearfully different, 
she sometimes felt the walls of her faith 
closing round her as an iron shroud,—she 
wondered that the sun, could shine so 
brightly, that flowers could flaunt such 
dazzling colors, that sweet airs could 
breathe, and little children play, and 
youth love and hope, and a thousand 
intoxicating influences combine to cheat 
the victims from the thought that their 
next step might be into an abyss of hor- 
rors without end. The blood of youth 
and hope was saddened by this great 
sorrow, which lay ever on her heart,— 
and her life, unknown to herself, was a 
sweet tune in the minor key; it was 
only in prayer, or deeds of love and 
charity, or in rapt contemplation of that 
beautiful millennial day which her spir- 
itual guide most delighted to speak of, 
that the tone of her feelings ever rose to 
the height of joy. 

Among Mary’s young associates was 
one who had been as a brother to her 
childhood. He was her mother’s cousin’s 
son,—and so, by a sort of family immuni- 
ty, had always a free access to her moth- 
er’s house. He took to the sea, as the 
most bold and resolute young men will, 
and brought home from foreign parts 
those new modes of speech, those other 
eyes for received opinions and establish- 
ed things, which so often shock establish- 
ed prejudices,—so that he was held as lit- 
tle better than an infidel and a castaway 
by the stricter religious circles in his 
native place. Mary’s mother, now that 
Mary was grown up to woman’s estate, 
looked with a severe eye on her cousin. 
She warned her daughter against too free 
an association with him,—and so 
We all know what comes to pass when 
girls are constantly warned not to think 
of a man. The most conscientious and 
obedient little person in the world, Mary 
resolved to be very careful. She never 
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would think of James, except, of course, 
in her prayers; but as these were con- 
stant, it may easily be seen it was not 
easy to forget him. 

All that was so often told her of his 
carelessness, his trifling, his contempt of 
orthodox opinions, and his startling and 
bold expressions, only wrote his name 
deeper in her heart,—for was not his 
soul in peril? Could she look in his 
frank, joyous face and listen to his 
thoughtless laugh, and then think that 
a fall from mast-head, or one night's 
storm, might Ah, with what images 
her faith filled the blank! Could she 
believe all this and forget him? 

You see, instead of getting our tea 
ready, as we promised at the beginning 
of this chapter, we have filled it with de- 
scriptions and meditations,—and now we 
foresee that the next chapter will be 
equally far from the point. But have 
patience with us; for we can write only 
as we are driven, and never know ex- 
actly where we are going to land. 


CHAPTER II. 


A QUIET, maiden-like place was Mary’s 
little room. The window looked out un- 
der the overarching boughs of a thick 
apple-orchard, now all in a blush with 
blossoms and pink-tipped buds, and the 
light came golden-green, strained through 
flickering leaves,—and an ever-gentle rus- 
tle and whirr of branches and blossoms, 
a chitter of birds, and an indefinite whis- 
pering motion, as the long heads of or- 
chard-grass nodded and bowed to each 
other under the trees, seemed to give the 
room the quiet hush of some little side- 
chapel in a cathedral, where green and 
golden glass softens the sunlight, and only 
the sigh and rustle of kneeling worship- 
pers break the stillness of the aisles. It 
was small enough for a nun’s apartment, 
and dainty in its neatness as the waxen 
cell of a bee. The bed and low window 
were draped in spotless white, with fringes 
of Mary’s own knotting. A small table 
under the looking-glass bore the library 
of a well-taught young woman of those 
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times. “The Spectator,” “ Paradise Lost,” 
Shakspeare, and “Robinson Crusoe ” 
stood for the admitted secular literature, 
and beside them the Bible and the works 
then published of Mr. Jonathan Edwards. 
Laid a little to one side, as if of doubtful 
reputation, was the only novel which the 
stricter people in those days allowed for 
the reading of their daughters: that sev- 
en-volumed, trailing, tedious, delightful 
old bore, “Sir Charles Grandison,’—a 
book whose influence in those times was 
so universal, that it may be traced in the 
epistolary style even of the gravest di- 
vines. Our little heroine was mortal, 
with all her divinity, and had an imagina- 
tion which sometimes wandered to the 
things of earth; and this glorious hero in 
lace and embroidery, who blended rank, 
gallantry, spirit, knowledge of the world, 
disinterestedness, constancy, and piety, 
sometimes walked before her, while she 
sat spinning at her wheel, till she sighed, 
she hardly knew why, that no such men 


_ walked the earth now. Yet it is to be 


confessed, this occasional raid of the ro- 
mantic into Mary’s balanced and well- 
ordered mind was soon energetically put 
to rout, and the book, as we have said, 
remained on her table under protest,— 
protected by being her father’s gift to her 
mother during their days of courtship. 
The small looking-glass was curiously 
wreathed with corals and foreign shells, 
so disposed as to indicate an artistic eye 
and skilful hand ; and some curious Chi- 
nese paintings of birds and flowers gave 
rather a piquant and foreign air to the 
otherwise homely neatness of the apart- 
ment. 

Here in this little retreat Mary spent 
those few hours which her exacting con- 
science would allow her to spare from her 
busy-fingered household-life; here she 
read and wrote and thought and prayed ; 
—and here she stands now, arraying her- 
self for the tea company that afternoon. 
Dress, which in our day is becoming in 
some cases the whole of woman, was in 
those times a remarkably simple affair. 
True, every person of a certain degree of 
respectability had state and festival robes; 
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and a certain camphor-wood brass-bound 
trunk, which was always kept solemnly 
locked in Mrs. Katy Scudder’s apartment, 
if it could have spoken, might have given 
off quite a catalogue of brocade satin and 
laces. The wedding-suit there slumbered 
in all the unsullied whiteness of its stiff 
ground broidered with heavy knots of 
flowers ; and there were scarfs of wrought 
India muslin and embroidered crape, 
each of which had its history,—for each 
had been brought into the door with 
beating heart on some return voyage of 
one who, alas, should return no more! 
The old trunk stood with its histories, its 
imprisoned remembrances,—and a thou- 
sand tender thoughts seemed to be shap- 
ing out of every rustling fold of silk and 
embroidery, on the few yearly occasions 
when all were brought out to be aired, 
their history related, and then solemnly 
locked up again. Nevertheless, the pos- 
session of these things gave to the women 
of an establishment a certain innate dig- 
nity, like a good conscience; so that in 
that larger portion of existence commonly 
denominated among them “ every day,” 
they were content with plain stuff and 
homespun. Mary’s toilette, therefore, was 
sooner made than those of Newport belles 
of the present day; it simply consisted 
in changing her ordinary “short gown 
and petticoat” for another of somewhat 
nicer materials,—a skirt of India ehintz 
and a striped jacconet short-gown. Her 
hair was of the kind which always lies 
like satin; but, nevertheless, girls never 
think their toilette complete unless the 
smoothest hair has been shaken down and 
rearranged. A few moments, however, 
served to braid its shining folds and dis- 
pose them in their simple knot on the 
back of the head; and having given a 
final stroke to each side with her little 
dimpled hands, she sat down a moment 
at the window, thoughtfully watching 
where the afternoon sun was creeping 
through the slats of the fence in long 
lines of gold among the tall, tremulous or- 
chard-grass, and unconsciously she began 
warbling, in a low, gurgling voice, the 
words of a familiar hymn, whose grave 
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earnestness accorded well with the gen- 
eral tone of her life and education :— 


“ Life is the time to serve the Lord, 
The time to insure the great reward.” 


There was a swish and rustle in the or- 
chard-grass, and a tramp of elastic steps; 
then the branches were brushed aside, 
and a young man suddenly emerged 
from the trees a little behind Mary. 
He was apparently about twenty-five, 
dressed in the holiday rig of a sailor on 
shore, which well set off his fine athletic 
figure, and accorded with a sort of easy, 
dashing, and confident air which sat not 
unhandsomely on him. For the rest, a 
high forehead shaded by rings of the 
blackest hair, a keen, dark eye, a firmr 
and determined mouth, gave the impres- 
sion of one who had engaged to do bat- 
tle with life, not only with a will, but 
with shrewdness and ability. 

He introduced the colloquy by step- 
ping deliberately behind Mary, putting 
his arms round her neck, and kissing her. 

“ Why, James!” said Mary, starting 
up, and blushing. “ Come, now!” 

«I have come, haven’t I?” said the 
young man, leaning his elbow on the 
window-seat and looking at her with an 
air of comic détermined frankness, which 
yet had in it such wholesome honesty 
that it was scarcely possible to be angry. 
“The fact is, Mary,” he added, with a 
sudden earnest darkening of the face, 
“T won’t stand this nonsense any longer. 
Aunt Katy has been holding me at arm’s 
length ever since I got home; and what 
have I done? Haven't I been to every 
prayer-meeting and lecture and sermon, 
since I got into port, just as regular as a 
psalm-book ? and not a bit of a word could 
I get with you, and no chance even so 
much as to give you my arm. Aunt Kate 
always comes between us and says, ‘ Here, 
Mary, you take my arm? What does 
she think I go to meeting for, and al- 
most break my jaws keeping down the 
gapes? I never even go to sleep, and 
yet I’m treated in this way ! It’s too bad! 
What’s the row? What’s anybody been 
saying about me? I always have waited 
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on you ever since you were that high. 
Didn’t I always draw you to school on 
my sled ? didn’t we always use to do our 
sums together? didn’t I always wait on 
you to singing-school? and I’ve been 
made free to run in and out as if I were 
your brother ;—and now she is as glum 
and stiff, and always stays in the room 
every minute of the time that I am there, 
as if she was afraid I should be in some 
mischief. It’s too bad !” 

“ Oh, James, I am sorry that you only 
go to meeting for the sake of seeing 
me ; you feel no real interest in religious 
things; and besides, mother thinks now 
Tm grown so old, that—— Why, you 
know things are different now,—at least, 
we mustn’t, you know, always do as we 
did when we were children. But I wish 
you did feel more interested in good 
things.” 

“ I am interested in one or two good 
things, Mary,—principally in you, who 
are the best I know of. Besides,” he said 
„quickly, and scanning her face attentive- 
ly to see the effect of his words, “ don’t 
you think there is more merit in my sit- 
ting out all these meetings, when they 
bore me so confoundedly, than there is 
m your and Aunt Katy’s doing it, who 
really seem to find something to like in 
them? I believe you have a sixth sense, 
quite unknown to me; for it’s all a maze, 
—TI can’t find top, nor bottom, nor side, 
nor up, nor down to it,—it’s you can and 
you can’t, you shall and you sha’n’t, you 
will and you won't,” 

“James!” 

“You needn’t look at me so. I’m not 
going to say the rest of it. But, seriously, 
it’s all anywhere and nowhere to me; it 
don’t touch me, it don’t help me, and I 
think it rather makes me worse; and then 
they tell me it’s because I’m a natural 
man, and the natural man understandeth 
not the things of the Spirit. Well, I am a 
natural man,—how’s a fellow to help it?” 

“ Well, James, why need you talk ev- 
erywhere as you do? You joke, and jest, 
and trifle, till it seems to everybody that 
you don’t believe in anything. I’m afraid 
mother thinks you are an infidel, but I 
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know that can’t be; yet we hear of all 
sorts of things that you say.” 

“T suppose you mean my telling Dea- 
con Twitchel that I had seen as good 
Christians among the Mahometans as any 
in Newport. Didn't I make him open 
his eyes? It’s true, too!” 

“In every nation, he that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness is accepted of 
Hin,” said Mary ; “ and if there are þet- 
ter Christians than us among the Mahom- 
etans, I am sure I’m glad of it. But, after 
all, the great question is, ‘ Are we Chris- 
tians ourselves?’ Oh, James, if you 
only were a real, true, noble Christian |” 

“ Well, Mary, you have got into that 
harbor, through all the sandbars and 
rocks and crooked channels; and now 
do you think it right to leave a fellow 
beating about outside, and not go out to 
help him in? This way of drawing up, 
among you good people, and leaving us 
sinners to ourselves, isn’t generous. You | 
might care a little for the soul of an old 
friend, anyhow!” 

“ And don’t I care, James? How many 
days and nights have been one prayer 
for you! If I could take my hopes of 
heaven out of my own heart and give 
them to you, I would. Dr. H. preached 
last Sunday on the text, ‘I could wish 
myself accursed from Christ for my 
brethren, my kinsmen’; and he went on 
to show how we must be willing to give 
up even our own salvation, if necessary, 
for the good of others. People said it 
was hard doctrine, but I could feel my 
way through it very well. Yes, I would 
give my soul for yours ; I wish I could.” 

There was a solemnity and pathos in 
Mary’s manner which checked the con- 
versation. James was the more touched 
because he felt it all so real, from one 
whose words were always yea and nay, 
so true, so inflexibly simple. Her eyes 
filled with tears, her face kindled with a 
sad earnestness, and James thought, as 
he looked, of a picture he had once seen 
in a European cathedral, where the youth- 
ful Mother of Sorrows is represented, 
“Radiant and grave, as pitying man’s decline; 

All youth, but with an aspect beyond time; 
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Mournful, but mournful of another’s crime; 

She looked as if she sat by Eden’s door, 

And grieved for those who should return no 
more.” 


James had thought he loved Mary ; he 
had admired her remarkable beauty, he 
had been proud of a certain right in her 
before that of other young men, her as- 
sociates; he had thought of her as the 
keeper of his home; he had wished to ap- 
propriate her wholly to himself ;—but in 
all this there had been, after all, only the 
thought of what she was to be to him; 
and this, for this poor measure of what 
he called love, she was ready to offer, an 
infinite sacrifice. 

As a subtile flash of lightning will show 
in a moment a whole landscape, tower, 
town, winding stream, and distant sea, so 
that one subtile ray of feeling seemed in 
a moment to reveal to James the whole 

of his past life; and it seemed to him so 
= poor, so meagre, so shallow, by the side 
of that childlike woman, to whom the 
noblest of feelings were unconscious mat- 
ters of course, that a sort of awe awoke in 
him; like the Apostles of old, he “ feared 
as he entered into the cloud ” ; it seemed 
as if the deepest string of some eternal 
sorrow had vibrated between them. 

After a moment’s pause, he spoke in a 
low and altered voice :— 

“Mary, I am a sinner. No psalm or 
sermon ever taught it to me, but I see it 
now. Your mother is quite right, Mary ; 
you are too good for me ; I am no mate 
for you. Oh, what would you think of 
me, if you knew me wholly? I have 
lived a mean, miserable, shallow, un- 
worthy life. You are worthy, you are a 
saint, and walk in white! Oh, what upon 
earth could ever make you care so much 
for me ?” 

“ Well, then, James, you will be good ? 
Won’t you talk with Dr. H. ?” 

“Hang Dr. H. !” said James. “Now, 
Mary, | keg your pardon, but I can’t 
make head or tail of a word Dr. H. says. 
I don’t get hold of it, or know what he 
would be at. You girls and women 
don’t know your power. Why, Mary, 
you are a living gospel. You have al- 
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ways had a strange power over us boys. 
You never talked religion much, but I 
have seen high fellows come away from 
being with you as still and quiet as one 
feels when one goes into a church. I 
can’t understand all the hang of predes- 
tination, and moral ability, and natural 
ability, and God’s efficiency, and man’s 
agency, which Dr. H. is so engaged 
about; but I can understand you,—you 
ean do me good!” 

« Oh, James, can 1?” 

“ Mary, I’m going to confess my sins. 
I saw, that, somehow or other, the wind 
was against me in Aunt Katy’s quarter, 
and you know we fellows who take up 
the world in both fists don’t like to be 
beat. If there’s opposition, it sets us on. 
Now I confess I never did care much 
about religion, but I thought, without be- 
ing really a hypocrite, Pd just let you 
try to save my soul.for the sake of get- 
ting you; for there’s nothing surer to 
hook a woman than trying to save a fel- 
low’s soul. It’s a dead-shot, generally,, 
that. Now our ship sails to-night, and I 
thought I'd just come across this path in 
the orchard to speak to you. You know 
I used always to bring you peaches and 
juneatings across this way, and once I 
brought you a ribbon.” 

“ Yes, I’ve got it yet, James.” 

« Well, now, Mary, all this seems mean 
to me,—mean, to try and trick and snare 
you, who are so much too good for me. 
I felt very proud this morning that I was 


_to go out first mate this time, and that I 


should command. a ship next voyage. I 
meant to have asked you for a promise, 
but I don’t. Only, Mary, just give me 
your little Bible, and I'll promise to read 
it all through soberly, and see what it 
all comes to. And pray for me; and 
if, while Im gone, a good.man comes 
who loves you, and is worthy of you, 
why, take him, Mary,—that’s my ad 
vice.” 

“James, I am not thinking of any such 
things; I don’t ever mean to be married. 
And I'm glad you don’t ask me for any 
promise,—because it would be wrong to 
give it; mother don’t even like me to be 
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much with you. But I’m sure all I have 
said to you to-day is right; I shall tell 
her exactly all I have said.” 

“If Aunt Katy knew what things we 
fellows are pitched into, who take the 
world headforemost, she wouldn’t be so 
selfish. Mary, you girls and women don’t 
know the world you live in; you ought 
to be pure and good; you are not as 
we are. You don’t know what men, 
what women,—no, they’re not women !|— 
what creatures, beset us in every foreign 
port, and boarding-houses that are gates 
of hell; and then, if a fellow comes’ back 
from all this and don’t walk exactly 
straight, you just draw up the hems of 
your garments and stand close to the 
wall, for fear he should touch you when 
he passes. I don’t mean you, Mary, for 
you are different from most; but if 
you would do what you could, you might 
save us.—But it’s no use talking, Mary. 
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Give me the Bible; and please be kind 
to my dove,—for I hada hard time get- 
ting him across the water, and I don’t 
want him to die.” ý 

If Mary had spoken all that welled up 
in her little heart àt that moment, she 
might have said too much; but duty had 
its habitual seal upon her lips. She 
took the little Bible from her table and 
gave it with a trembling hand, and James 
turned to go. In a moment he’ turned 
back, and stood irresolute. 

“ Mary,” he said, “we are cousins; I 
may never come batk; you might kiss 
me this once.” 

The kiss was given and received in 
silence, and James disappeared among 
the thick trees. 

« Come, child,” said Aunt Katy, look- 
ing in, “ there is Deacon Twitchel’s chaise 
in sight,—are you ready ?” 

“ Yes, mother.” 


[To be continued.] 


THE AUTOCRAT GIVES A BREAKFAST TO THE PUBLIC. 


BEFORE my friend the Professor takes 
his place at our old table, where, Provi- 
dence permitting, he means to wish you 
all a happy New Year on or about the 
First of January next, I wish you to do 
me the favor of being my guests at the 
table which you see spread before you. 

This table is a very long one. Legs in 
every Atlantic and inland city,—legs in 
California and Oregon, — legs on the 
shores of ’Quoddy and of Lake Pont- 
chartrain,—legs everywhere, like a milli- 
pede or a banian-tree. 

The schoolmistress that was,—and is, 
— (there are her little scholars at the 
side-table,) — shall pour out coffee or 
tea for you as you like, 

Sit down and make yourselves com- 
fortable-—A teaspoon, my dear, for Min- 
nesota.—Sacramento’s cup is out. 


Bridget has become a thought, and 
serves us a great deal faster than the 
sticky lightning of the submarine par 
vagum, as the Professor calls it—Pep- 
per for Kansas, Bridget—A sandwich 
for Cincinnati—Rolls and sardines for 
Washington.—A bit of the Cape Ann 
turkey for Boston.—South Carolina pre- 
fers dark meat.—Fifty thousand glasses 
of cau sucrée at once, and the rest simul- 
taneously—Now give us the nude ma- 
hogany, that we may talk over it—Bridg- 
et becomes as a mighty wind and peels 
off the immeasurable table-cloth as a 
northwester strips off the leafy damask 
from the autumn woods. 

[At this point of the entertainment the 
Reporter of the “ Oceanic Miscellany” 
was introduced, and to his fluent and 
indefatigable pen we owe the further 
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account of the proceedings —Lditors of 
the “Oceanic Miscellany.” | 

—The liberal and untiring editors of 
the “ Oceanic Miscellany ” commissioned 
their special reporter to be present at 
the Great Breakfast given by the per- 
sonage known as the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table, furnishing him with one 
of the caput-mortuum tickets usually dis- 
tributed on such occasions. 

The tables groaned with the delicacies 
of the season, provided by the distin- 
guished caterers whose names ‘are famil- 
jar in our mouths ‘as household words. 
After the usual contest for places,—a 
proceeding more honored in the breach 
than the observance,—the band discours- 
ed sweet music. The creature comforts 
were then discussed, consisting of the 
various luxuries that. flesh is heir to, 
together with fish and fowl, too numer- 
ous to mention. After the material ban- 
quet had cloyed the hungry edge of ap- 
petite, began the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul. As, take him for all in all, 
the bright particular star of the even- 
ing was the distinguished individual who 
played the part of mine host, we shall 
make no apology for confining our report 
to the 


SPEECH OF THE AUTOCRAT. 


I rum on the whole we have had 
a good time together, since we became 
acquainted. So many pleasant looks 
and words as have passed between us 
must mean something. For one person 
who speaks well or ill of us we may 
safely take it for granted that there are 
ten or a hundred, or an indefinite num- 
ber, who feel in the same way, but are 
shy of talking. 

Now the first effect of being kindly 
received is unquestionably a pleasing in- 
ternal commotion, out of which arises 
a not less pleasing secondary sensation, 
which the unthinking vulgar call con- 
ceit, but which is in reality an increased 
consciousness of life, and a most impor- 
tant part of the mechanism by which a 
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man is advertised of his ability to serve 
his fellows, and stirred up to use it. 

In the present instance, the immediate 
effects of the warm general welcome 
received were the following demonstra- 
tions :— 

1. The purchase of a glossy bell-crown- 
ed hat, which is worn a little inclined to 
one side, at the angle of selfreliance,— 
this being a very slight dip, as compared 
to the outrageous slant of country dan- 
dies and the insolent obliquity indulged 
in by a few unpleasantly conspicuous city 
youth, who prove that “it takes three 
generations to make a gentleman.” 

2. A movement towards the acquisi- 
tion of a pair of pantaloons with a stripe 
running down the leg; also of a slender 
eanary-colored cane, to be carried as for- 
merly in the time when Mr. Van Buren 
was President.—[.A mild veto from the 
schoolmistress was interposed. } 

3. A manifest increase of that mons- 
traridigitativeness,—if you will permit the 
term,—which is so remarkable in literary 
men, that, if public opinion allowed it, 
some of them would like to wear a 
smart uniform, with an author’s button, 
so that they might be known and hail- 
ed everywhere. 

4. An undeniable aggravation of the 
natural tendency to caress and cosset 
such products of the writer's literary in- 
dustry as have met with special favor. 
This is shown by a willingness to repeat 
any given stanza, a line of which is re- 
ferred to, and a readiness to listen to 
even exaggerated eulogy with a twink- 
ling stillness of feature and inclination 
of the titillated ear to the operator, such 
as the Mexican Peecary is said to show 
when its dorsal surface is gently and 
continuously irritated with the pointed 
extremity of a reed or of a magnolia- 
branch. What other people think well 
of, we certainly have a right to like, 
ourselves. 

All this self-exaltation, which some 
folks make so much scandal of, is the 
most natural thing in the world when 
one gets an over-dose of fair words. The 
more I reflect upon it, the more I am 
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convinced that it is well for a man to 
think too highly of himself while he is in 
the working state. Sydney Smith could 
discover no relation between Modesty 
and Merit, excepting that they both be- 
gan with an M. Considered simply as 
a machine out of which work is to be 
got, the wheels of intellect run best when 
they are kept well oiled by the public 
and the publisher. 

Therefore, my friends, if any of you 
have uttered words of kindness, of flat- 
tery, of extreme over-praise, even, let 
me thank you for it. Criticism with 
praise in it is azotized food; it makes 
muscle ; to expect a man to, write with- 
out it is like giving nothing but hay to 
a roadster and expecting to get ten miles 
an hour out of him. A young fellow 
cannot be asked to go on making love 
forever, if he does not get a smile now 
and then to keep hope alive. The truth 
is, Bridget would have whisked off the 
table-cloth and given notice of quitting, 
and the whole establishment would have 
gone to pieces at the end of No. 1, if 
you had not looked so very good-na- 
tured about it that it was impossible 
to give up such amiable acquaintance. 

The above acknowledgments and per- 
sonal revelations are preliminary to the 
following more general statement, which 
will show how they must be qualified. 

Every man of sense has two ways of 
looking at himself. The first is an every- 
day working view, in which he makes 
the most of his gifts and accomplishments. 
It is the superficial stratum in which 
praise and blame find their sphere of 
action,—the region of comparisons,—the 
habitat where envy and jealousy are to 
be looked for, if they have not been 
weeded out and flung into the compost- 
heap of dead vices, with which, if we un- 


derstand moral husbandry, we fertilize 


our living virtues. It is quite foolish to 
abuse this thin upper layer of our mental 
soil. The grasses do not strike their 
roots deep in towards the centre, like the 
oaks, but they are the more useful and 
necessary vegetable of the two. The 
cheap, but perpetual activities of life 
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grow out of this upper stratum of our 
being. How silly to try to be wiser than 
Providence! Don’t tell me about the 
vain illusions of self-love. There is noth- 
ing so real in this world’as Illusion. All 
other things may desert a man, but this 
fair angel never leaves him. She holds 
a star a billion miles over a baby’s head, 
and laughs to see him clawing and bat- 
ting himself as he tries to reach it. She 
glides before the hoary sinner down the 
path which leads to the inexorable gate, 
jingling the keys of heaven at her girdle. 

Underneath this surface-soil lies anoth- 
er stratum of thought, where the tap-roots 
of the larger mental growths penetrate 
and find their nourishment. Out of this 
comes heroism in all its shapes; here 
the enterprises that overshadow half the 
planet, when full grown, lie, tender, in 
their cotyledons. Here there is neither 
praise nor blame,—nothing but a passion- 
less self-estimate, quite as willing to un- 
dervalue as to rate too highly. The less 
clay and straw the task-master has given 
his servant, the smaller the tale of bricks 
he will be required to furnish. Many 
a man not remarkable for conceit has 
shuddered as some effort or accident has 
revealed to him a depth of power of which 
he never thought himself the possessor 
and broken his peace with the fatal words, 
“ Sleep no more !” 

This deeper self-appreciation is a slow 
and gradual process. At first, a child 
thinks he can do everything. I remem- 
ber when I thought I could lift a house, 
if I would only try hard enough. So I 
began with the hind wheel of a heavy 
old family-coach, built like that in which 
my Lady Bountiful carried little King 
Pippin, if you happen to remember the 
illustrations of that story. I lifted with 
all my might, and the planet pulled down 
with all its might. The planet beat. After 
that, my ideas of the difference between 
my will and my muscular force were more 
accurately defined. Then came the il- 
lusion, that I could, of course, “lick,” 
“ serve out,” or “ polish off,” various 
small boys who had been or might be 
obnoxious to me. The event of the dif- 
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ferent “ set-tos” to which this hypothesis 
led not uniformly confirming it, another 
limitation of my possibilities was the con- 
sequence. In this way I groped along 
into a knowledge of my physical relations 
to the organic and inorganic universe. 
A man must be very stupid indeed, if, 
by the time he is fully ripened, he does 
not know tolerably well what his physical 
powers are. His weight, his height, his 
general development, his constitutional 
force, his good or ill looks, he has had 
time to find out; and he is a fool, if he 
does not carry a reasonable consciousness 
of these conditions with him always. It 
is a little harder with the mind; but 
some qualities are generally estimated 
fairly enough by their owners. ‘Thus, a 
man may be trusted when he says he has 
a good or a bad memory. Not so of his 
opinion of his own judgment or imagina- 
tion. It is only by a very slow process 
that he finds out how much or how little 
of these qualities he possesses. But it 
is one of the blessed privileges of grow- 
ing older, that we come to have a much 
clearer sense of what we can do and 
what we cannot, and settle down to our 
work quietly, knowing what our tools are 
and what we have to do with them. 
Therefore, my friends, if I should at 
any time put on any airs on the strength 
of your good-natured treatment, please to 
remember that these are only the growth 
of that thin upper stratum of character I 
was telling you of. I conceive that the 
fact of a man’s coming out in a book or 
two, even supposing them to have a suc- 
cess such as I should never think of, is to 
the sum total of that man’s life and char- 
acter as the bed of tulips and hyacinths 
you may see in spring, at the feet of the 
“Great Elm,” on our Boston Common, is 
to the solemn old tree itself. The serene, 
strong life, reaching deep underground 
and high overhead, robed itself in April 
and disrobed itself in October when the 
Common was a cow-pasture, and observes 
the same seasons now that the old tree 
is belted with an iron girdle and finds its 
feet covered with flowers. Alas! my 
friends, the fence and the tulips are pain- 
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fully suggestive. Authorship is an iron 
girdle, and the blossoms of flattery that 
are scattered at its feet are useful to it 
only as their culture keeps the soil open 
to the sun and rain. No man can please 
the reading public ever so little without 
being too highly commended for it in the 
heat of the moment; and so, if he thinks 
of starting again for the prize of pub- 
lic approbation, he finds himself heav- 
ily handicapped, and perhaps weighted 
down, simply because he has made good 
running for some former stakes. 

I don’t like the position of my friend 
the Professor. I consider him fully as 
good a man as myself.—I have, you 
know, often referred to him and quoted 
him, and sometimes got so mixed up with 
him, that, like the Schildbiirgers at their 
town-meeting, I was puzzled to disentan- 
gle my own legs from his, when I wanted 
to stand up by myself, they were got into 
such a snarl together—But I don’t like 
the position of my friend the Professor. 

The first thing, of course, when he 
opens his mouth, will be to compare him 
with his predecessor. Now, if he has 
the least tact in the world, he will begin 
dull, so as to leave a wide margin for 
improvement. You may be perfectly 
certain that he can talk and write just 
as well as I can; but you don’t think, 
surely, that he is going to begin where I 
left off. Not unless we are to have a 
wedding in the first number;—and you 
are not sure whether or not there is to 
be any wedding at all while the Profes- 
sor holds my seat at the table. 

But I will tell you one thing,—if you 
sit a year or so at a long table, you will 
see what life is. Christenings, weddings, 
funerals, — these are the three legs it 
stands on; and you have a chance to see 
them all in a twelvemonth, if the table is 
really a long one. I don’t doubt the 
Professor will have something to tell be- 
sides his opinions and fancies; and if you 
like a book of thoughts with occasional 
incidents, as well as a book of incidents 
with occasional thoughts, why, I see no 
reason why you should not accept this 
talk of the Professor’s as kindly as if it 
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had a fancy name and called itself a 
novel. 

Life may be divided into two periods, 
—the hours of taking food, and the inter- 
vals between them,—or, technically, into 
the alimentary and the non-alimeniary 
portions of existence. Now our social 


being is so intensified during the first 


of these periods, that whoso should write 
the history of a man’s breakfasts or din- 
ners or suppers would give a perfect 
picture of his most important social 
qualities, conditions, and actions, and 
might omit the non-alimentary portion 
of his life altogether from consideration. 
Thus I trust that the breakfasts of which 
you have had some records have given 
you a pretty clear idea, not only of my- 
self, but of those more interesting friends 
and fellow-boarders of mine to whom I 
have introduced you, and with some of 
whom, in company with certain new ac- 
quaintances, my friend the Professor will 
keep you in relation during the follow- 
ing year. So you see that over the new 
table-cloth which is going to be spread 
there may very possibly be a new drama 
of life enacted; but all that, if it should 
be so, is incidental and by the way ; — 
for what the Professor wishes particularly 
to do, and means to do, is to talk about 
life and men and things and books and 
thoughts; but if there should be anything 
better than talk occurring before his eyes, 
either at the small world of the breakfast- 
table or in the greater world without, he 
holds himself at liberty to relate it or dis- 
course upon it. 

I suppose the Professor will receive a 
good many letters, as I did, containing 
suggestions, counsel, and articles in prose 
and verse for publication. He desires 
me to state that he is very happy to hear 
from known and unknown friends, pro- 
vided they will not mistake him for an 
editor, and will not be offended if their 
communications are not made the subject 
of individual notice. There may be 
times when, having nothing to say, he 
will be very glad to print somebody’s 
note or copy of verses; I don’t think it 
very likely ; for life is short, and the world 
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is brimful, and rammed down hard, with 
strange things worth seeing and telling, 
and Mr. Worcester’s great Quarto Dic- 
tionary is soon coming out, crammed with 
all manner of words to’talk with, —-so 
that the Professor will probably find lit- 
tle room, except for an answer to a ques- 
tion now and then, or the acknowledg- 
ment of some hint he may have thought 
worth taking. 


The speaker shut himself off like 
a gas-burner at this point, and the com- 
pany soon dispersed. I sauntered down 
to the landlady’s, and obtained from her 
the following production from the papers 
left by the gentleman, whose pen, rang- 
ing from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe, has held the mirror up to Nature, 
and given the form and pressure of his 
thoughts and feelings for the benefit of 
the numerous and constantly-increasing 
multitudes of readers of the “ Oceanic 
Miscellany,” a journal which has done 
and is doing so much for the gratifica- 
tion and improvement of the masses. 


A Poem from the Autocrat’s Loose Pa- 
pers. 


[I find the following note written in 
pencil on the MSS.—Reporter Oc. Mise.] 


This is a true story. Avis, Avise, or Avice, 
(they pronounce it Avvis,) is a real breathing 
person. Her home is not more than an hour 
and a half’s space from the palaces of the 
great ladies who might like to look at her. 
They may see her and the little black girl 
she gave herself to, body and soul, when no- 
body else could bear the sight of her infir- 
mity, — leaving home at noon, or even after 
breakfast, and coming back in season to 
undress for the evening’s party. 


AVIS. 


I may not rightly call thy name,— 
Alas! thy forehead never knew 

The kiss that happier children claim, 
Nor glistened with baptismal dew. 


Daughter of want and wrong and woe, 
I saw thee with thy sister-band, 

Snatched from the whirlpool’s narrowing flow 
By Mercy’s strong yet trembling hand. 
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— Avis! ””—With Saxon eye and cheek, 
At once a woman and a child, 

The saint uncrowned I came to seek 
Drew near to greet us,—spoke and smiled. 


God gave that sweet sad smile she wore 
All wrong to shame, all souls to win,— 
A heavenly sunbeam sent before 
Her footsteps through a world of sin, 


— And who is Avis? ”—Hear the tale 
The calm-voiced matrons gravely tell,— 

The story known through all the vale 
Where Avis and her sisters dwell. 


With the lost children running wild, 
Strayed from the hand of human care, 
They find one little refuse child 
Left helpless in its poisoned lair. 


The primal mark is on her face,— 
The chattel-stamp,—the pariah-stain 
That follows still her hunted race,— 
The curse without the crime of Cain. 


How shall our smooth-turned phrase relate 
The little suffering outcast’s ail ? 

Not Lazarus at the rich man’s gate 
So turned the rose-wreathed revellers pale. 


Ah, veil the living death from sight 
That wounds our beauty-loving eye! 
The children turn in selfish fright, 
The white-lipped nurses hurry by. 
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Take her, dread Angel! Break in love 
This bruiséd reed and make it thine!— 
No voice descended from above, 
But Avis answered, “ She is mine.” 


The task that dainty menials spurn 
The fair young girl has made her own; 


Her heart shall teach, her hand shall learn 


The toils, the duties yet unknown. 


So Love and Death in lingering strife 
Stand face to face from day to day, 

Still battling for the spoil of Life 
While the slow seasons creep away. 


Love conquers Death; the prize is won; 
See to her joyous bosom pressed 

The dusky daughter of the sun,— 
The bronze against the marble breast! 


Her task is done; no voice divine 

Has crowned her deed with saintly fame; 
No eye can see the aureole shine 

That rings her brow with heavenly flame. 


Yet what has holy page more sweet, 
Or what had woman’s love more fair 
When Mary clasped her Saviour’s feet 
With flowing eyes and streaming hair ? 


Meek child of sorrow, walk unknown, 
The Angel of that earthly throng, 
And let thine image live alone 
To hallow this unstudied song! 
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Sir Walter Raleigh and his Time, with other 
Papers. By Crartes Kinestry, Au- 
thor of “ Hypatia,” “ Two Years Ago,” 
ete. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. 


Turs collection of Mr. Kingsley’s mis- 
cellaneous writings is marked by the same 
qualities of mind and temper which have 
given celebrity and influence to his novels. 
An earnest man, with strong convictions 
springing from a fervid philanthropy, fer- 
tile in thought, confident in statement, res- 
olute in spirit, with many valuable ideas 
and not a few curious crotchets, and mas- 
ter of a style singularly bold, vivid, pas 
sionate, and fluent, he always stimulates 
the mind, if he does not always satisfy it, 


The defects of his intellect, especially in 
the treatment of historical questions, pro- 
ceed from the warmth of his temperament. 
His impulses irritate his reason. Intellee- 
tually impatient with all facts and argu- 
ments which obstruct the full sweep of his 
theory, he has an offensive habit of escap- 
ing from objections he will not pause to 
answer, by the calling of names and the 
introduction of Providence. He is most 
petulantly disdainful of others when he 
has nothing but paradoxes with which to 
oppose their truisms. He has a trick of 
adopting the manner and expressions of 
Carlyle, in speaking of incidents and char- 
acters to which they are ludicrously inap- 
plicable, and becomes flurried and flippant 
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on occasions where Carlyle would put into 
the same words his whole scowling and 
scornful strength. He frequently mistakes 
sympathy with suffering for insight into 
its causes, and an eloquent statement of 
what he thinks desirable for an interpre- 
tation of what really is. He has bright 
glimpses of truth, but they are due rather 
to the freedom of his thinking than to its 
depth ; and in the hurry and impatient 
pressure of his impulses, he does not dis- 
criminate between his ideas and his whims. 
He seems to be in a state of insurrection 
against the limitations of his creed, his 
profession, and his own mind, and the 
impression conveyed by his best passages 
is of splendid incompleteness. It would 
be ungracious to notice these defects in a 
writer who possesses so many excellen- 
ces, were it not that he forces them upon 
the attention, and in their expression is 
unjust to other thinkers. His intellectual 
conceit finds its vent in intellectual sauci- 
ness, and is all the worse from appearing 
to have its source in conceit of conscience 
and benevolence. 

In spite of these faults, however, Mr. 
Kingsley’s reputation is not greater than 
he deserves. He is one of the most sin- 
cere, truthful, and courageous of writers, 
has no reserves or concealments, and pours 
out his feelings and opinions exactly as 
they lie in his own heart and brain. We 
at least feel assured that he has no imper- 
fections which he does not express, and 
that there is no disagreement between the 
book and the man. He is commonly on 
the right side in the social and political 
movements of the day, if he does not al- 
ways give the right reasons for his posi- 
tion. His love, both of Nature and hu- 
man nature, is intense and deep, and this 
gives a cordiality, freshness, and frankness 
to his writings which more than compen- 
sate for their defects. 

The present volume of his miscellanies 
contains not only his essays and reviews, 
but his four lectures on “ Alexandria and 
her Schools,” and his “Loose Thoughts 
for Loose Thinkers.” Of the essays, those 
on “ North Devon” and “ My Winter Gar- 
den” are the best specimens of his de- 
scriptive power, and those on “ Raleigh” 
and “ England from Wolsey to Elizabeth,” 
of his talents and accomplishments as a 
thinker on historical subjects. The liter- 
ary papers on “Tennyson,” “Burns,” 
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“The Poetry of Sacred and Literary Art,” 
and “ Hours with the Mystics,” are full 
of striking and suggestive, if somewhat 
perverse, thought. The volume, as a 
whole, is read with mingled feelings of 
vexation and pleasure; but whether pro- 
voked or delighted, we are always inter- 
ested both in the author and his themes. 


A Journey due North: Being Notes of a Res- 
idence in Russia. By GEORGE Aveus- 
TUS Santa. Boston: Ticknor & Fields 
16mo. 


AxtHoues the matter of this brilliant 
volume is of intrinsic interest, its charm 
is due more to the mode of description 
than even to the things described. It 
gives us Russia from a Bohemian point 
of view. The characteristics of Mr. Sala 
are keen observation, vivid description, 
lively wit, indomitable assurance, and in- 
capacity of being surprised. To his reso- 
lute belief in himself, in what he sees with 
his own eyes and conceives with his own 
brain, the book owes much of its raciness, 
its confident, decisive, “ knowing” tone, 
its independence of the judgments of others, 
and its freedom from all the deceptions 
which proceed from such emotions as 
wonder and admiration. The volume is 
read with a pleasure similar to that we 
experience in listening to the animated 
talk of an acquaintance fresh from novel 
scenes of foreign travel, who reproduces 
his whole experience in recalling his ad- 
ventures, and gives us not merely inci- 
dents and pictures, but his own feelings 
of delight and self-elation. 

The three introductory chapters, de- 
scribing the journey to St. Petersburg, 
are perhaps the most brilliant portions of 
the book. The delineations of his fellow- 
passengers, in the voyage from Stettin to 
Cronstadt, especially the portraits of the 
swearing Captain Smith and the accom- 
plished Russian noble, are admirable equal- 
ly for their humor and their sagacity. The 
account of the landing at Cronstadt, the 
scenes at the Custom-House, the author’s 
first walk in St. Petersburg, and his first 
drive in a droschky, are masterpieces of 
familiar narration, and fairly convert the 
readers of his book into companions of his 
journey. The description of the manners 
and customs of the Russian people, the 
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shrewd occasional comments on the poli- 
cy of the government, and the thorough 
analysis of the rascality of the Russian 
police, are admirable in substance, if some- 
what flippant in expression. In power of 
holding the amused attention of the read- 
er, equally by the pertinence of the matter 
and the impertinence of the tone, the vol- 
ume is unexcelled by any other book on 
the subject of Russia. 


The New Priest in Conception Bay. Boston : 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1858. 2 vols. 
12mo. 


Tue southeastern portion of the island 
of Newfoundland, as may be seen by a 
glance at the map, may be well described 
by that expressive epithet of “‘nook-shot- 
ten,” which in Shakspeare is applied to 
the mother-island of which it is a depend- 
ent. The land is indented by bays and 
estuaries, so that it bears the same relation 
to the water that the parted fingers of an 
outstretched hand do to the spaces of air 
that are between them. One of these in- 
lets bears the name of Conception Bay ; 
and it is around the shores of this bay that 
the scene of this novel is laid. Everything 
in it suffers a sea-change; everything is 
set to the music of the winds and the 
waves. We find ourselyes among a peo- 
ple with whom the sea is all, and the land 
only an appendage to the sea,—a place to 
dry fish, and mend nets, and haul up boats, 
and caulk ships. But though the view 
everywhere, morally and physically, is 
bounded by the sea, and though one of the 
finest of the characters is a fisherman, yet 
the moving springs of the story are found 
in elements only accidentally connected 
with the sea, and by no means new to 
novel-writers or playwrights. The plot 
of the novel is taken from, or founded 
upon, the peculiar relations existing be- 
tween the Roman Catholic priesthood and 
the female sex; and, with only a change 
in costume and scenery, the events might 
have, taken place in Maryland, Louisiana, 
or France. 

The novel is one of a peculiar class, 
To borrow a conyenient phraseology re- 
cently introduced into the language, its in- 
terest is more subjective than objective,— 
or, in other words, is derived more from 
marked and careful delineations of indi- 
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vidual character than from the march of 
events or brilliant procession of incidents. 
With a single exception,—the abduction 
of the fisherman’s daughter,—the occur- 
rences narrated are such as might hap- 
pen any day in any small community liv- 
ing near the sea. Novels constructed on 
this plan are less likely to be popular than 
those in which the interest is derived from 
a skilfully-contrived plot and a rapid and 
stirring succession of moving events. To 
what extent the work before us may be 
popular we will not undertake even to 
guess; for we have had too frequent ex- 
perience of the capriciousness of public 
taste to hazard any prediction as to the re- 
ception a particular book may meet with, 
especially if it rely exclusively upon its 
own merits, and be not helped by the pre- 
vious reputation of the writer. But we 
certainly can and will say that to readers 
of a certain cast it will present strong at- 
tractions, and that no candid critic can 
read it without pronouncing it to be a re- 
markable work and the production of an 
original mind. The author we should 
judge to be a man who had lived a good 
deal in solitude, or at least removed from 
his intellectual peers— who had been 
through much spiritual struggle in the 
course of his life——who had been more 
accustomed to think than to write, at least 
for the press,—and whose own observation 
had revealed to him some of the darker 
aspects of the Roman Catholic faith and 
practice. 

There is very little skill in the construc- 
tion of the plot. Most of the events stand 
to each other in the relation of accidental 
and not of necessary succession, and might 
be transposed without doing any harm. 
Many pages are written simply as illustra- 
tions of character; and a fair proportion of 
the novel might be called with strict pro- 
priety a series of sketches connected by a 
slight thread of narrative. But it would 
be unreasonable to deal sharply with an 
author for this defect; for the faculty of 
making a well-constructed story, in which 
every event shall come in naturally, and 
yet each bring us one step nearer to the 
journey’s end, is now one of the lost arts of 
earth. But this is not all. A considerable 
portion of it must be pronounced decided- 
ly slow. We use the word not in its slang 
application, but in the sense in which 
Goldsmith used it in the first line of “ The 
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Traveller,” or rather, as Johnson told him 
he used it, when he said to him,—“ You 
do not mean tardiness of locomotion; you 
mean that sluggishness of mind which 
comes upon a man in solitude.” But 
the slowness of which novel-readers will 
complain is not mere commonplace, least 
of all is itdulness. It is the leisurely move- 
ment of a contemplative mind full of rich 
thought and stored with varied learning. 
Such a writer could not have any sympathy 
with the mercurial, vivacious, light-of-foot 
story-tellers of the French school.. The 
author of “ The New Priest in Conception 
Bay,” we surmise, has not been in the habit 
of packing up his thoughts for the market, 
by either writing for the press, or convers- 
ing with clever and nimble-witted men 
and women, and thus does not always dis- 
tinguish between cargo and dunnage. The 
current of the story often flows with a 
very languid movement. It happens, rath- 
er unluckily, that this is particularly true 
of the first seventy pages of the first vol- 
ume. We fear that many professional 
novel-readers may break down in the 
course of these pages; and we confess 
ourselves to have been a little discour- 
aged. But after the ninth chapter, and 
the touching account which Skipper 
George gives of the death of his boys,— 
a story which the most indifferent cannot 
peruse without emotion,—the reader may 
be safely left in the author’s hands. They 
will go on together to the end, after this, 
on good terms. And the prospect bright- 
ens, and the horses are whipped up, as 
we advance. The second volume is much 
more interesting, in the common sense of 
the word,—more stirring, more rapid, more 
animated, than the first. 

It is but putting our criticism into an- 
other forin to say that the novel is too 
long, and, as a mere story, might with 
adyantage be compressed into at least 
two-thirds of its present bulk. There 
are, especially, two departments or points 
to which this remark is applicable. In 
the first place, the conversations are too 
numerous, too protracted, and run too 
much into trivialities and details. In the 
second place, the descriptions of scenery 
are too frequently introduced, and push- 
ed to a wearisome enumeration of par- 
ticulars and minute delineation of de- 
tails. In this peculiarity the author is 
kept in countenance by most respecta- 
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ble literary associates. This sort of Pre- 
Raphaelite style of scenery-painting in 
words is a characteristic of most recent 
American novels, especially such as are 
written by women. Every rock, every 
clump of trees, every strip of sea-shore, 
every sloping hillside, sits for its portrait, 
and is reproduced with a tender conscien- 
tiousness of touch wholly disproportioned 
to the importance of the subject. When 
human hearts and human passions are 
animating or darkening the scene, we do 
not want to be detained by a botanist’s de- 
scription of plants or a geologist’s sketch 
of rocks. The broad, free sweeps of Scott’s 
brush in “ The Pirate” are more effective 
than the delicate needle-point lines of the 
writer before us. 

We think, too, that too much use ig 
made of those strange and uncouth dia- 
lects which have to be represented to the 
eye by bad spelling. We have the famil- 
iar Yankee type in Mr. Bangs, and a new 
form of phraseology in the speech of: the 
Newfoundland fishermen. A little of this 
is well enough, but it should not be push- 
ed to an extreme. The author’s style, in 
general, is vigorous and expressive ; it is 
the garb of an original mind, and often 
takes striking forms; but in grace and 
simplicity there is room for improvement, 
and we doubt not that improvement will 
come with practice. 

There are many passages which we 
should like to quote as specimens of 
the imaginative power, forcible descrip- 
tion, and apt illustration which are shown 
in this work. Whether the author has 
ever written verse or not, he is a poet in 
the best sense of that much-abused word. 
To him Nature in all its forms is ani- 
mated; it sympathizes with all his moods, 
and takes on the hues of his thought, 
There are very few of these paragraphs 
that are easily separable; they are fixed 
in the page, and cannot be understood 
apart from it. Besides, many of these 
beauties are minute,—a gleaming word 
here and there,—but making the track 
of the story glow like the phosphorescent 
waters of the tropics. 

We give a few paragraphs at random :— 


“ Does the sea hold the secret? 

“ Along the wharves, along the little beach- 
es, around the circuit of the little coves, along 
the smooth or broken face of rock, the sea, 
which cannot rest, is busy. These little waves 
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and this long swell, that now are here at work, 
have been ere now at home in the great inland 
sea of Europe, breathed on by soft, warm 
winds from fruit-groves, vineyards, and wide 
fields of flowers,—have sparkled in the many- 
colored lights, and felt the trivial oars and 
dallying fingers of the loiterers, on the long 
canals of Venice,—have quenched the ashes 
of the Dutchman’s pipe, thrown overboard 
from his dull, laboring treckschuyt, — have 
wrought their patient tasks in the dim cav? 
erns of the Indian Archipelago,—have yielded 
to the little builders under water means and 
implements to rear their towering altar, dwel- 
ling, monument. 

“ These little waves have crossed the ocean, 
tumbling like porpoises at play, and, taking 
on a savage nature in the Great Wilderness, 
have thundered in close ranks and countless 
numbers against man’s floating fortress,—have 
stormed the breach and climbed up over the 
walls in the ship’s riven side,—have followed, 
howling and hungry as mad wolves, the crowd- 
ed raft,—have leaped upon it, snatching off, 
one by one, the weary, worn-out men and 
women,—have taken up and borne aloft, as 
if on hands and shoulders, the one chance 
human body that is brought in to land, and 
the long spar, from which man’s dangling 
cordage wastes by degrees, and yields its 
place to long, green streamers, much like 
those that clung to this tall, taper tree when 
it stood in the Northern forest. 

“These waves have rolled their breasts 
about amid the wrecks and weeds of the hot 
stream that comes up many thousands of 
miles out of the Gulf of: Mexico, as the great 
Mississippi goes down into it, and by-and-by 
these waves will move, all numb and chilled, 
among the mighty icebergs and ice-fields 
that must be brought down from the poles.” 


“She asked, ‘Have you given up being a 
priest, Mr. Urston?’ 

“t Yes!’ he answered, in a single word, 
looking before him, as it were along his com- 
ing life, like a quoit-caster, to see how far the 

. uttered word would strike; then, turning to 
her, and in a lower voice, added, ‘I’ve left 
that, once and forever.’ ” 


“He stood still with his grief; and, as Mr. 
Wellon pressed his honest, hard hand, he lifted 
to his pastor one of those childlike looks that 
only come out on the face of the true man, 
that has grown, as oaks grow, ring around 
ring, adding each after-age to the childhood 
that has never been lost, but has been kept 
innermost, This fisherman seemed like one 
of those that plied their trade, and were the 
Lord’s disciples, at the Sea of Galilee, eight- 
cen hundred years ago. The very flesh and 
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blood inclosing such a nature keep a long 
youth through life. Witness the genius, (who 
is only the more thorough man,) poet, painter, 
sculptor, finder-out, or whatever; how fresh 
and fair such an one looks out from under his 
old age! Let him be Christian, too, and he 
shall look as if—shedding this outward—the 
inward being would walk forth a glorified 
one.” 


“ As he mentioned his fruitless visits, a start- 
ling, most repulsive leer just showed itself 
in Ladford’s face; but it disappeared as sud- 
denly and wholly as a monster that has come 
up, horrid and hideous, to the surface of the 
sea, and then has sunk again, bodily, into the 
dark deep, and is gone, as if it had never 
come, except for the fear and loathing that it 
leaves behind. This face, after that look, had 
nothing repulsive in it, but was only the more 
subdued and sad.” 


The author’s mind so teems with images, 
that he does not always discriminate be- 
tween the good and the bad: Occasionally 
we find some that are manifestly faulty 
and overstrained. 


“Tt is one on which the tenderness of the 
deep heart of the Common Mother breaks it- 
self; over which the broad, dark, silent wings 
of a dread mystery are stretched.” 


“Her voice had in it that tender touch 
which lays itself, warm and loving, on the 
heart.” 


“ And then her voice began to drop down, as 
it were, from step to step,—and the steps seem- 
ed cold and damp, as it went down them linger- 
ingly: —‘or for trial, — disappointment, — 
whatever comes! ’—and at the last, i seemed 
to have gone down into a sepulchral vault.” 


We do not admire any one of the above, 
—least of all the last, in which the human 
voice is embodied as a sexton going down 
the steps of a tomb. Why, too, as a matter 
of verbal criticism, should the author use 
such words as “ tragedist,” “ exhibitress,” 
and “ cheaty ?” 

In the delineation of character the au- 
thor shows uncommon power and is enti- 
tled to high praise. His portraits are ani- 
mated, life-like, and individual. Father 
Terence is drawn with a firm and skilful 
touch. The task which the author pre- 
scribed to himself—to present an ecclesi- 
astic without learning, without intellectual 
power, without enthusiasm, and with the 
easy habits of a careless and enjoyable tem- 
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perament, and yet who should be respect- 
able, and even venerable, by reason of the 
soundness of his instincts and his thorough 
right-heartedness—was not an easy one; 
but in the execution he has been entirely 
successful. We cannot but surmise that he 
has met sometime and somewhere a living 
man with some of the characteristic traits 
of Father Terence. Father Ignatius, the 
conventional type of the dark, wily, and 
dangerous ecclesiastical intriguer, is an 
easier subject, but not so well done. He 
is a little too melodramatic ; and we ap- 
ply with peculiar force to him a criticism 
to which all the characters are more or 
less obnoxious, that he is too constantly 
and uniformly manifesting the peculiar 
traits by which the author distinguishes 
him from others. Father Debree and 
Mrs. Barré are drawn with powerful and 
discriminating touch, and we recognize 
the skill of the writer in the fact that we 
had read a considerable portion of the 
novel before we had any suspicion of the 
former relations between them. We may 
here say that we think that the women 
who may read this work will want to 
know, a little more fully and distinctly 
than the author has seen fit to tell, what 
were the causes and influences which led 
to the severing of those relations. We can- 
not state our meaning more clearly, with- 
out doing what we think should never be 
done in the review of a new novel, and 
that is, telling the story, and thus remov- 
ing half the impulse to read it. Skipper 
George and his household, and the smug- 
gler Ladford, are very well drawn,—not 
distinctly original, and yet with distinctive 
individual traits, which sharp observation 
must, to some extent, have furnished the 
author with. 

But to our commendation of the char- 
acters we must make one exception: we 
humbly and respectfully submit that Mr. 
Bangs is a portentous bore, and we heart- 
ily wish that he had been drowned be- 
fore he ever set his foot upon the shores 
of Newfoundland. It is. possible, howev- 
er, that in this case we are not impar- 
tial judges; for we confess, that, for our 
own private reading, we are heartily 
weary of the Yankee,—we mean as a 
literary creation,—of the eternal repe- 
tition of the character. of which Sam 
Slick is the prototype,—which is for the 
most part a caricature, and no more to be 
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found upon the solid earth than a griffin 
or a centaur. And in our judgment the 
theological discussions between this worthy 
and Father Terence are not in good taste. 
The author surely would not have us sup- 
pose that the wretched, skimble-skamble 
stuff which the latter is made to talk is any 
fair representative of the arguments by 
which the Church of Rome maintains its 
dogmas and vindicates its claims. A con- 
siderable amount of literary skill and a 
quick perception of the ludicrous are 
shown in the ridiculous aspect which the 
good Father’s statements and reasonings 
are made to assume in passing through 
Mr. Bangs’s mind; but we doubt whether 
such exhibitions are profitable to the cause 
of good religion, and whether the advan- 
tage thereby secured to Protestantism is 
not purchased at the price of some danger 
to Christianity. It is not well to teach 
men the art of making mysteries ridicu- 
lous. 

But we take leave of our author and 
his book with high respect for his powers, 
—we do not know but that we may say his 
genius,—and with no small admiration for 
this particular expression of them. The 
very minuteness of our criticism involves 
acompliment. It has been truly said, that 
many men never write a book at all, but 
that very few write only one. We think 
that the author of “The New Priest in 
Conception Bay” must and will write 
more. A mind so fruitful and inventive, 
a spiritual nature so high and earnest, and 
an observation so keen and correct, cannot 
fail to accumulate materials for future use. 
We predict that his next novel will be 
better than this,—that it will have all its 
substantial and essential merits, and will 
show more constructive skill and a more 
practised hand in literary artisanship. His 
gold will be more neatly wrought, and not 
less pure and abundant. 


Summer Time in the Country. By Rev. 
Roserrt Aris Witimort. London 
and New York: George Routledge. 
Square 12mo. Illustrated. 


We first made the acquaintance of this 
work in a shilling volume, a “ railway-li- 
brary edition,” and were charmed with its 
genial tone, its nice appreciation of rural 
scenery, its agreeable and unpedantic 
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learning. It is a diary for the summer 
months, with notes upon the changing 
aspects of Nature, reminiscences from the 
poets, and appropriate comments. We 
are glad now to welcome the book in this 
form, wherein satin paper, careful typog- 
raphy, delicate engravings, and hand- 
some binding have been employed to 
give it an appropriate dress. 


Annual Obituary Notices of Eminent Persons 
who died in the United States during the 
Year 1857. By Narman Crossyr. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. _ 8vo. 
pp. 430. 


Tue object of this work is best stated 
in the words of the author, as being “ the 
result of a long and earnest desire to give 
amore permanent and accessible memorial 
to those who have originated and develop- 
ed our institutions,—those whose names 
should be remembered by the generations 
to come, as the statesmen, the soldiers, 
the men of science and skill, the sagacious 
merchants, the eminent clergymen and 
philanthropists,—those who have brought 
our country to the prosperity and distinc- 
tion it now enjoys.” 

Eulogies, funeral sermons, and obitua- 
ries soon pass out of remembrance, and 
an annual compilation like this cannot fail 
to be of service. The work appears to 
have been done with impartiality and 
care. 


The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 
with an Original Memoir. Illustrated by 
F. R. PICKERSGILL, Jonn TENNIEL, 
Bırger Fosrer, Ferrx DARLEY, and 
others. New York: J. S. Redfield. 
_8vo. pp. 250. 


Tur poems of Poe have taken their 
place in literature ; it is too late to attempt 
anything like a contemporaneous criticism, 
too early to anticipate the judgment of 
posterity. But whatever were the faults 
of this gifted and erratic genius, much that 
he has written has become a part of the 
thought and memory of the present gen- 
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eration of readers, and will doubtless go 
to our children with equal claims. 

In this volume it would seem that the arts 
connected with book-making have culmi- 
nated; paper, typography, drawing, and 
engraving are all admirable. There are 
no fewer than fifty-three wood-engravings, 
of various degrees of excellence, but all 
exquisitely finished. The lovers of fine 
editions of poetry will find this a gift-book . 
which the most fastidious taste will ap- 
prove. If we could add that this mechan- 
ical excellence was from American hands, 
it would be much more grateful to our 
national pride. 


Black’s Atlas of North America. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 


Norutne could well be more convenient 
than this series of twenty maps. They 
are carefully executed, of a size not too 
large for easy handling, and bound in a 
thin, light volume. They are preceded 
by some introductory statistical matter 
which is very useful for purposes of ready 
reference, and accompanied by an index 
so arranged that one can find the name he 
seeks on any map with great facility. We 
have seen no maps of North America 
which seemed to us, on the whole, at once 
so cheap and good. 


AmonG the announcements of illustrated 
works in press, we notice “ The Stratford 
Gallery, comprising Forty-five Ideal Por- 
traits described by Mrs. J. W. Palmer. 
Illustrated with Fine Engravings on Steel, 
from Designs by Eminent Hands.” 

In one vol. S8vo. Antique morocco. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Tre many admirers of the “ AUTOCRAT ” 
will learn with pleasure that a fine edition 
of his charming volume is in preparation, 
with tinted paper, illustrated by Hoppin, 
and bound in elegant style. Probably.no 
holiday-book will be in such demand this 
season. 
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